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PREFACE. 


-«♦*- 


Thb  Tolume  of  the  Anxtjal  Cyclop jedia,  for  the  year  1869,  presents  the 
United  States  in  a  condition  of  peaceful  development.  The  armies  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  the  wounds  of  the  recent  conflict  are  healing,  the  angry  pas- 
sions are  calmed,  legitimate  authority  exerts  its  powerful  sway,  institutions  are 
monlded  to  the  new  order  of  aflfairs,  industry  is  everywhere  active,  improve- 
ments of  every  conceivable  kind  are  projected,  and  a  buoyant  spirit  inspires  the 
nation  with  vast  anticipations  of  future  prosperity.  A  change  in  the  persons 
who  administered  the  Federal  Government  took  place  during  the  year,  which 
secnred  unanimity  and  cooperation  in  all  departments.    Immediate  steps  were 

m 

taken  to  hasten  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  the  three  States  then  unrepre- 
sented at  WasLington.  Conventions  were  held,  constitutions  drafted  and  dis- 
cussed, amended  and  submitted  to  the  people,  and  adopted ;  State  officers  were 
chosen,  and  the  entire  organization  of  local  governments  completed.  .The  prog- 
ress of  the  other  reconstructed  States,  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  white  and 
colored  man,  as  a  citizen,  a  legislator,  and  a  judicial  officer,  the  contests  of 
factions,  the  disturbances  of  citizens,  the  relaxation  of  restraints  upon  those 
active  in  the  late  hostilities,  and  the  recuperative  power  of  the  people,  socially 
and  financially,  are  herein  presented.  The  proposition  to  throw  open  the  ballot 
of  the  country  to  every  citizen,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition ;  the  debates  in  Congress  upon  the  measure,  the  arguments  in  its  favor, 
and  the  objections  against  it ;  the  numerous  aspects  of  the  question  presented 
and  discussed,  with  the  final  action  of  that  body  and  the  formal  submission  "of 
the  question  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  are  also  contained  in  these  pages. 
The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  comprise  the  revenue 
and  eicpenditnres  of  the  Government,  the  measures  taken  to  reduce  the  public 
debt,  the  modifications  of  its  currency,  and  the  discussions  relative  to  the  same ; 
its  fluctuations,  the  changes  in  the  system  of  taxation  to  proniote  the  relief  of 
the  people,  with  its  effects  upon  their  industrial  interests  and  prosperity ;  the 
hanking  system,  with  its  expansions  and  contractions  ;  the  fruits  of  agriculture, 
and  the  spread  of  internal  trade  and  commerce ;  the  proceedings  in  the  Southern 
States  to  establish  securely  their  social  affairs ;  the  various  political  conventions 
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of  the  year,  both  national  and  State ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the  acta  of  State 
Legislatures ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  State  governments ;  the  surprising  extension  of  the  facili- 
ties of  transportation,  especially  of  railroads;  the  resources  of  the  several  States, 
•   and  all  those  facts  which  manifest  their  rapid  progress. 

In  Europe,  the  progress  of  the  peaceful  reconstruction  of  the  Government 
of  France,  under  the  control  of  Napoleon,  has  awakened  unusual  interest.  The 
improvements  in  Turkey  and  the  unsettled  relations  with  Egypt ;  the  move- 
ments in  Spain,  under  the  conduct  of  a  provisional  government,  to  inaugurate 
popular  institutions ;  the  modifications  in  the  relations  existing  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  together  with  other 
events  of  leas  importance,  and  the  movements  among  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Asia  for  a  more  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  are  very 
fully  narrated  in  these  pages. 

"v 

The  progress  of  mechanical  industry  was  displayed  by  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  opening  for  navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  besides 
many  other  wo^'Ks  less  extensive  and  important,  which  are  herein  noticed. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  were  of  a  most  friendly 
character  during  the  year,  and  the  discussions  or  efforts  to  arrange  eveiy  vexed 
question  were,  by  common  consent,  as  it  were,  laid  aside.  Negotiations  for 
authority  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  San  Domingo,  were  successfully  made,  and  are  stated  in  these  pages. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and  other 
sciences,  with  new  applications  to  useful  purposes,  are  extensively  described. 

Geographical  discoveries  have  been  actively  pushed  forward  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  with  interesting  results. 

The  record  of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  is  as  extensive  as  during  any 
previous  year.  The  titles  of  all  the  more  important  works  have  been  presented, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

The  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  an  account 
of  their  conventions, .  plans  of  union,  branches,  membership,  views  on  public 
affairs  and  progress  of  opinions,  are  presented  from  oflScial  sources.  Tlie  pre- 
liminary proceedings  aiid  opening  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome  are  also 
fully  narrated. 

A  brief  tribute  has  been  given  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note  in 
every  department  of  society. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  and  letters  from  oflScial 
persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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ABYSSINIA  (Anibic,  Hdbuh\  an  empire  sal,  Prince  of  Tigr6,  who  last  year  concluded 

in  Eastern  Africa,  oonsurta  of  the  three  former  friendship  with  Sir  Robert  Napier,  keeps  at 

kingdoms  of  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Tigr6.    It  has  his  court  at  Adoa  two  German  missionaries, 

an  area  estimated  at  158,892  square  miles,  and  and  an  English  officer.  Colonel  Kirkham,  who 

a  population  of  from  three  to  four  milUons.  renders  him  important  services  as  instructor 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Ethiopian  Chris-  of  his  army ;  and  he  intends,  as  soon  as  his 

tians,  but  there  are  many  Mohammedans  in  troops  shall  have  been  well  drilled,  to  begin  a 

the  towns,  the  most  important  of  which  are  campaign  against  Gobazie,  the  ruler  of  Amhara, 

the  following :  Adoa,  with  a  population  vari-  and  Menilek,  the  Prince  of  Shoa,  the  former  of 

ouslj  estimated  at  from  8,500  to  10,000  inhab-  whom  last  year  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 

itants;  AUya  Amba,  2,500 ;  Aouzienne  (Tigr6),  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.    The  occasion  for  this 

2,000;  Dhuan  (Sarae),  2,000;  Gondar,  5,000  to  imminent  war  has  been  furnished  by  the  ex- 

12,000;   Methemmeh,  1,200  to  5«000 ;   Mota  peoted  arrival  of  a  new  Abuna,  or  head  of  the 

(6o4)am),  8,000 ;  Tohelenkot  (Tigr6),  8,000 ;  Abyssinian  Church,  who,  as  usual,  is  sent  by 

Korata  has  become  the  most  important  town  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Cairo,  and  for  the  re- 

sinee  the  destruction  of  Gk>ndar.'^    The  soil  of  ceptlon  of  whom  Eassai  has  sent  an  embassy 

AbjBsinia  la  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  the  pop-  to  Egypt  with  costly  presents.    Gobazie  dis- 

ul^ion  is  sabject  to  exorbitant  taxes  and  con-  putes  with  his  neighbor  the  possession  of  the 

tinned  plundering,  and  thereby  reduced   to  Abuna,  who  generally  resides  in  Amhara ;  for 

wretched  poverty.  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Abuna  to  crown  the 

The  great  interest  which  the  civilized  world  Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 
has  for  several  years  taken  in  Abyssinia  has        Prince  Kassai,  one  of  the  three  competitors 

nearly  come  to  an  end  with  the  dose  of  the  for  the  throne,  has  abolished  the  slave-trade, 

English  expedition.    The  Emperor  Theodore  and  the  export  and  import  duties.    His  chie& 

11^  whose  life  and  tragic  death  have  been  have  been  ordered  to  assist  foreign  merchants, 

narrated  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  An-  Kassai  has  also  established  a  market  for  foreign 

HUAL  Otolopjtoia,  was,  by  his  superior  states-  goods  at  Adoa,  and  offers  large  tracts  of  un- 

manshin  and  barbaric  energy,  on  the  poiut  of  cultivated  land  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  coffee, 

eoDsolidating  the  incongruous  tribes  wnich  in-  indigo,  and  sugar. 

habit  that  country  into  one,  of  creating  an  The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  so  well  aware 
Abyssinian  nationality,  and  of  securing  for  his  of  the  great  loss  which  their  country  has  suf- 
coimtry  a  recognized  rank  among  the  nations  of  fared  by  the  death  of  Theodore,  that  they  have 
the  earth.  Komoreconclusiveproofof  the  ex-  begun  to  venerate  him  as  a  saint.  The  Ger- 
ceptional  ability  of  Theodore  could  be  given,  man.  missionaries  in  Abyssinia  report  that 
than  a  comparison  of  his  administration  with  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  his  grave,  where  a 
the  anarchy  into  which  Abyssinia  is  now  re-  number  of  miracles  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
lapsing  for  want  of  a  man  who  can  follow  in  A  greater  influence,  however,  upon  the  desti- 
his  footsteps.  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  nies  of  Abyssinia,  than  by  the  miracles  of  St. 
AbvBBinia  from  December,  1868,  to  October,  Theodore,  is  likely  to  b%  exercised  by  the  prog- 
1^9,  the  date  of  our  latest  advices,  has  been  ress  which  neighboring  Egypt  cannot  fail  to 
an  unlntermpted  civil  war.  Three  princes  are  make  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  Isth- 
aspiring  to  the  inheritance  of  Theodore.  Eas-  mus  of  Suez. 
There  still  are  in  Abyssinia  a  few  distin- 

•FormfliiteraocoairtofthetopoKTaphTofthecoTmtrT,  ^^ished  Europeans  who  hold  ahigh  position. 

me  ajobscas  AnrvAi.  Ctolopjoua  for  1868.  A  German  naturalist,  Wilhelm  Schimper,  who 
Vou  IX.— 1.    ▲ 
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had  left  for  tlie  East  in  1884,  settled,  after  sev-  be  found  to  surpass  the  absurdity  of  the  prepa- 
eral  years'  travelling,  in  Abyssinia,  married  a  rations  for  the  Abyssinian  war  made  in  Bom- 
native  woman,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  bay.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  corn- 
Prince  Ubi3,  of  Tigr^,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  plaints  of  the  author:  Every  thing  depended 
be  intrusted  by  him  with  the  administration  on  land  transport,  and  this,  acoordmg  to  Cap- 
of  the  district  of  Antilecho.    Another  German,  tain  Hozier,  was  intentionally  crippled.   The 
Eduard  Zander,  went  to  Abyssinia  in  1847,  early  difficulties  of  the  expedition  were  tracea- 
and  obtained  likewise  an  influential  position  ble  to  defective  organization,  which  8ir  Robert 
with  Ubi^.    After  the  decisive  battle,  in  1855,  Napier  had  to  remodel  after  he  took  the  field. 
Zander  entered  the  service  with  Theodore,  was  The  first  of  the  series  of  posts  by  which  the 
appointed  commander  of  the  fortified  island  of  British  line  of  march  was  secured  was  Senafe, 
Gorgora  in  the  Lake  Tsana,  and  rose  to  the  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level^ 
highest  military  rank.    He  still  was  with  Theo-  and  sixty-five  miles  from  ZuUa.    The  road  be- 
dore  in  February,  1868,  but  has  not  been  heard  tween  these  two  places  was  made  by  the  army, 
from  since.    Dr.  Munzinger,  a  native  of  Swit*  and  it  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  the  rainj 
zerland,  has  been  for  many  years  English  con-  season,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
sul  at  Massowah,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  accumulate  supplies  in  Senafe  suffident  to  feed 
where  he  still  resides.    He  is  also  married  to  a  the  army  in  the  event  of  communications  being 
native  woman,  and  author  of  some  of  the  best  temporarily  severed.    The  only  food  that  could 
works  on  the  country  and  its  languages.    The  be  obtained  in  the  country  was  meat,  and,  in 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden,  a  few  years  ago,  order  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  troops, 
established  a  mission  in  Abyssinia,  which  re-  vegetables,  tea,  sugar,  and  spirits,  had  to  be 
raained  undisturbed  by  Theodorel,   and  new  carried  on  every  day's  march.    The  supplies 
German  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  country  of  these  articles  reqiu^ed  by  an  army  of  even 
in  1868.    The  continuance  of  civil  war  made,  moderate  dimensions  quicldy  swell  up  to  an 
however,  the  life  of  foreigners  in  Abyssynia  enormous  amount,  and  demand  a  large  quan- 
very  insecure.    An  Englishman^  Mr.  Powell,  tity  of  carriage.    In  this  requisite  flie  force 
his  wife,  his  son,  a  Swedish  missionary.  Mr.  was  still  deficient  at  the  end  of  January,  nearly 
Elfbold,  and  several  attendants,  were,  in  April,  a  month  after  the  commander-in-chief  and  a 
1869,  murdered  by  the  natives.    A  brother  of  l^go  part  of  his  army  had  landed  at  ZoUa. 
Mr.  Powell,  and  another  relative,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Sufficient  time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to  repair 
succeeded,  subsequently,  in  tracing  the  muti-  an  originally  defective  organization,  and  the 
lated  bones,  which,  by  certain  infulible  proofs  ravages  of  epidemic  among  the  animals.    At 
— such  as  peculiar  stoppages  of  teeth — they  Adigerat,  in  February,  an  alteration  was  made 
were  able  to  identify  as  the  remains  of  their  in  the  general  organization  of  the  Transport 
murdered  relatives.    Moreover,  they  avenged  Corps.    It  was  s^arated  into  two  divisions, 
the  murder  by  marching  with  an  armed  force.  One,  called  the  lowland  division,  carried  sup- 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  Prince  Kassai,  of  plies  from  Zulla  to  Adigerat.    The  other,  called 
Tigr6,  against  the  Shangalla  tribe,  the  perpe-  the  highland  division,  worked  between  Adi- 
trators  of  the  cruel  deed.    The  Shangallas,  gerat  and  the  army  advancing  on  Magdala* 
however,  were  informed  of  the  expedition  be-  The  highland  train  consisted  of  four  divisions, 
fore  the  followers  of  Mr.  Powell  were  ready  of  two  thousand  mules  each,  which  were  snb- 
for  the  attack,  and  the  greater  portion  escaped  divided  into  troops  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
free  through  the  jungle,  which  in  this  neigh-  mules.    Its  organization  was  entirely  militarr, 
borhood  is  very  high.    Eight  Shangalla  sava-  and  it  worked  under  the  department  of  the 
ges  were  killed  in  the  aflfray,  one  of  whom  quartermaster-general.    The  two  Punjab  mole- 
wore  the  murdered  Mr.  Powell's  coat,  and  trains  were  the  nucleus  of  the  highland  trains. 
had,  it  subsequently  transpired,  been  the  chief  The  muleteers  were  armed,  and  under  strict 
instigator  of  the  crime.     Five  villages,  num-  discipline,  and,  consequently,  the  highland  train 
bering  fifty-two  houses,  in  which  two  guns  and  was  independent  of  the  regular  army  for  escorts 
other  relics  were  found,  were  ignited  and  razed  or  convoys,  or  for 'guards  for  grass-cutters.    In 
to  the  ground.    Fourteen  hundred  head  of  cat-  fSsict,  this  train  had  now  become  what  Sir  Bob- 
tlo  were  captured,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  ert  Napier  had  wished  to  have  originally.  The 
was  done  to  show  the  Shangalla  tribe  the  pun-  cold  nights  of  the  highland  region  rendered 
ishment  they  had  laid  themselves  open  to.  blankets  and  warm  clothing  necessary,  and 
In  England,  the  interest  in  the  Abyssinian  thus  increased  the  baggage  necessarily  carried 
question  was  somewhat  kept  up  by  the  dis-  by  the  troops;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
covery  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  exceeded  lowers,  which  are  indispensable  in  India,  wero 
all  previous  oAlculatio^.    The  work  already  left  behind  at  Zulla  as  an  encumbrance, 
mentioned  by  Captam  Hozier,  who  was  Assist-  The  English  expedition,  which  was  acconi- 
ant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier,  gives  on  panied  by  a  large  number  of  able  scholars, 
this  point  some  new  information,  which  sup-  nas,  as  was  to  be  expected,  called  forth  many 


plements  our  previous  accounts  of  the  English    able  works  on  Abyssinia,  which  have  con- 

oxpedition.     if  Captain  Hozier's  statements    siderably  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
—  1- __.,..• V  .,v  ,  ,     «^         .  .  ^^^   ^^   mention:   Graham, 

Abyssinia"    (London,   1867); 


can  be  relied  upon,  m  the  long  records  of  Eng-    try.     Among   them   we   mention :   Graham, 
lish  blunderings  in  former  wars,  nothing  can    "  Glimpses  of 
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Dnftoo, "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  tlirough  Abys-  Ghoor  moantain-ranges.  On  the  east  the  deso- 
sinia'/*  the  works  of  Hotton,  Chandler,  Plow-  late  range  of  Takht-i-Soleiman  separates  Af- 
deo,  Peacock,  Abbadie,  Lejean,  Dr.  H.  Blanc's  ghanistan  from  India.  The  river  Oabool  flows 
**  Narrative  of  Captivity  in  Abyssinia,"  etc.  through  the  eastern  mountains,  and  empties 
(London,  1868) ;  Markham,  "  A  History  of  the  into  the  Indus.  Owing  to  the  diversified  eleva- 
AbyBonian  Expedition  '^  (London,  1869.  Mr.  tion  of  the  land,  its  climatic  character  offers 
Markham.  accompanied  the  expedition  as  official  striking  contrasts ;  the  protected  valleys  pro- 
geographer)  ;  Prideau,  "  A  Journey  through  ducing  various  fruits,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  while 
the  Sondan  and  Western  Abyssinia  "  (London,  snow-storms  rage  in  the  northern  highlands. 
1869);  Stem*' The  Captive  Missionary  "  (Lon-  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  found,  besides 
don,  1869) ;  Hozier,  '*  The  British  Expedition  lions,  tigers,  and  camels.  The  mountains  seem 
to  Abyssinia"  (London,  1869).  to  abound  in  vidnable  minerals  and  metals, 

The  following  works  of  German  missionaries  such  as  iron,  lead,  gold,  and  sulphur.    The 

and  MM»£i  on  Abyssinia  are  the  most  impor-  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimated  ^ 

tant:  Heoglin's  ^'Reise  nach  Abyssinien,"  in  from  6,000,000  to  9,000,000.    The  Afghans  be- 

1861-^62  ^Jena,  1868);    also  his  ^'Reise  zu  long  to  the  Iranic  race,  and  are  divided  into  an 

Kaiser    Tneodorus  '^    (1862)  ;    B.    Andree^s  eastern  and  a  western  group.    Of  a  vigorous 

'*  Abyssinia  ^*  (Leipsic,  1868) ;  Th.  Waldmeier  and  proud  temper,  they  appear  disinclined  to 

(pilgrim-missionary),  *^Erlebmssein  Abyssinien  amalgamation,  though  they  have  been,  of  late, 

in  185S-'68,"  prefEwed  by  Dr.  L.  Krapf  (Basle,  politically  united.    War  is  their  element. 

1869);  T.  M.  Flad,  "Zw6lf  Jahre  in  Abys-  The  present  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  Shere  Ali, 

sini^  oder  Geschichte  des  KOnigs  Theodoras  is  the  son  of  the  powerftiland  energetic  Dost 

II.  nnd  der  Mission  unter  seiner  Regierung "  Mohammed,  the  ally  of  England,  and  the  con- 

(Basle,  1869);  Rohlf  s  "Im  Auftrage  sr.  Mig.  queror  of  Herat,  the  key  to  India.    Shere  Ali 

des  K6nigs  von  Preussen  mit  dem  Englischen  succeeded  him  in  1868.    He  concluded  peace 

Expeditions-corps   in  Abyssinien  "  (Bremen,  with  Persia,  but  Afghanistan  soon  fell  again  a 

1869);  Count  of  Seokendorff,  ^'Meine  Erleb-  prey  to  discord  and  civil  war,  which  ended  in 

niase  mit  dem  Englischen  Expeditions-corps  in  January,  1869,  after  Shere  Ali  had  completely 

Abyasinien"  (Potsdam,  1869);  lieutenant  F.  routed  his  adversaries. 

Stamm,  under  the  same  title  (Frankfort,  1868).  Afghanistan  is  not  so  much  threatened  by 

An  interesting  work  on  the  Abyssinian  Jews  the  savage  tribes  of  Central  Asia  as  by  England 

(Fslaaha)  has  been  published  by  the  German  and  Russia,  both  of  which  desire  the  possession 

nus8i(Hiary,   Flad,    ^^Kurze   Schilderung   der  of  Herat.    Shere  Ali  owes  his  success  in  part  to 

bisber  *last  ganz  nnbekannten  Abessinischen  English  subsidies  in  money  and  arms,  for  the  fall 

Jaden  ^^  (Basle,  1869).    The  author,  by  a  long  of  Samarcand,  and  the  Russian  advance  toward 

eojoom  among  the  r  alashas,  was  fully  compe-  the  Oxus,  made  it  an  imperative  necessity  for 

tent  to  give  trustworthy  information  on  the  England  to  acquire  atrustworthy  ally  and  friend 

lif^  the  manners,  and  customs,  of  that  inter-  at  uie  gates  of  India.  The  grand  reception  of  the 

es^Dg  tribe.    The  chief  subjects  of  the  book  Afghan  ruler  in  British  Ladia,  and  his  confer- 

are  their  origin,  country,  physical  constitution,  ence  with  Lord  Mayo  at  Umballa,  in  March, 

food,  snd  occupation^  religious  service,  sacri-  1869,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Persia  and 

fioea,  monks,  nuns,  pnests,  prophets,  magicians,  Russia.    England  recognized  him  formally  as^ 

fisstivals,  purificaUon-laws,  books,  betrothals,  the  sovereign  of  Afghanistan.     In  order  to* 

wedding,  marriage,  death,  and  burial.    The  strengthen  his  power  in  the  interior,  Shere  Ali 

Falaahaa,  according  to  Flad,  inhabit  the  fol-  introduced  various  changes,  the  most  impor- 

lowing  fourteen  provinces :    Semia,  Vogera,  .taut  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  his  former 

Annatshoho,  Yalkait,  Tchelga,  Dembea,  Da-  fdlies  to  the  status  of  subjects.    It  would  seem, 

gusa,  Tankel,  Atafa,  Kunsula,  Wandi^o,  At-  however,  as  if  the  plans  of  Russia  had  a  greater 

schafer,  Agau-meder,  and  Quara.    Since  1862,  chance  of  success.    The  conquests  of  the  gen- 

a  few  hundred  families  have  been  living  in  eralsEaufmann  and  Abramow  have  changed  the 

Siire,  and,  after  the  plundering  of  Dembea,  in  Emir  of  Bokhara  from  a  bitter  enemy  to  a  de- 

1863,  many  families  have  emigrated  to  Begem-  voted  vassal  to  Russia,  and  opened  the  way  to 

der,  Lasta,  and  Bellessa.    As  to  their  number,  the  very  gates  of  Afghanistan.    The  relations 

<mly  an  estimate  can  be  given  ^  according  to  of  Russia  to  Persia  secure  to  her  the  influence 

Flad,  they  may  amount  to  two  hundred  thou-  of  Nasredin-Shah,  who  recently  concluded  a 

Band  souls.  kind  of  compromise  with  Shere  All  by  which 

AFGHANISTAN,  the  Persian  name  of  the  a  portion  of  Afghan  ^Ostan  has  been  ceded  to 
land  of  the  A^hans.  This  country  is  acquiring  the  Persians,  who  erected,  immediately,  some 
agreat  importance  in  consequence  of  its  connec-  forts  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Zare, 
tion  with  the  approaching  solution  of  the  Cen-  while  the  Russians  are  building  roads  to  Bu  - 
tnl  Asian  quertfon  (pee  Asia).  It  has  an  area  dukshan  and  Balkh.  Iskender-Khau,  the  legiti- 
estimated  at  225,000  English  square  miles;  it  mate  heir  ofHerat,  has  been  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
rises  towtfd  the  northeast  to  more  than  6,000  burg  by  General  Kaufmann,  and  entered  the 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  sinks  to  1,600  feet  tow-*  Russian  army,  in  the  hone  of  reobtaining  his 
ani  the  southwest.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  paternal  inheritance  by  Russian  assistance. 
by  the  EQndoo  Koosh,  the  Kohi-Baba,  and  the  The  literature  on  the  history  and  geography 
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of  Afghanistan  is  not  very  copious.    Among  dependence  ofEgypt  is  near  at  hand.  Through- 

the  best  works  are :  Raye,  ^^  Historj  of  the  oat  the  year  1869  the  Government  of  Egypt 

War  in  Afghanistan,*'  London,  1861 ;  Bellew,  was  involved  in  an  open  diplomatic  war  with 

"Journal  of  a  Political  Mission  to  Afghanistan,''  the  Sultan,  and  several  times  the  outbreak  of 

London,  1862;  the  reports  of  travels  by  Con-  hostilities  appeared  imminent.    At  the  close 

oUy,  Barnes,  Masson,  Ferrier,  Bellew,  Yam-  of  the  year  ^e  submission  of  the  Khedive  of 

b6ry,  etc.  Egypt  to  the  ultimatum  of  Turkey  was  an- 

fhe  Afghan  language  (Pukhtu)  belongs  to  nounced.  {See  Egypt.) 
the  L*amc  group  of  the  Indo-Germanio  Ian-  The  celebrated  constructor  of  the  Suez  Oanal, 
guages ;  it  is  mixed  with  Persian,  Arabic,  Syr-  Ferdinand  do  Lesseps,  is  meditating  another 
iac,  and  Chaldean  elements,  and  written  in  Per-  project,  equally  grand  in  its  conception,  and 
sian  characters.  It  has  an  eastern  and  a  west-  which,  if  carried  out,  cannot  fail  to  have,  like- 
em  dialect.  wise,  a  ^eat  inflaence  on  the  future  destinies  of 

Recent  works  on  Afghan  language  andlitera-  the  African  Continent — ^the  conversion  of  the 

ture  are  scarce;  among  them  are,  Raverty,  Desert  of  Sahara  into  a  l^at  inland  sea.    The 

"  Grammar  of  the  Pukhta,"  '^Dictionarv  of  the  plan  is  seriously  studied  and  prepared,  but  no 

Pukhtu,"  and  the  reader  "  Gulshan-i-r6a  "  (Se-  steps  to  its  realization  have  yet  been  taken, 

lections  from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghans),  to-  Abyssinia  has  lost  again  the  transient  im- 

gether,  8  vols.,  London,  1860~'61.     MUller,  portance  which  the  English  expedition  im- 

"  Die  Conjugation  des  A^han.  Yerbums  "  (Yi-  parted  to  it.    Civil  war  again  reigns  supreme, 

enna,  1867).    There  exists,  besides,  a  trans-  and  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate  prospect 

lation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  historical  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  consoli- 

books  of  the  Old  into  the  Pukhtu,  made  by  dated  Abyssinian  empire.    The  effects  of  the 

T.  Ldwenthal,  and  edited  by  the  Serampore  war  were,  however,  still  visible  during  the 

Bible  Society  in  India.  year  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 

AFRICA.  The  year  1869  will  remiun  in  able  works,  by  English,  German,  and  other 
the  history  of  Africa  of  prominent  importance,  scholars,  which  have  greatly  improved  our 
Not  only  for  many  years,  but  for  many  centu-  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  country,  and 
ries,  no  event  has  occurred  which  could  stand  facilitated  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
any  comparison  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  closer  intercourse  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
Canal,  in  November,  1869.  It  was  one.  of  civilized  world.  (For  some  interesting  details 
the  great  sensations  of  the  year,  and  not  of  late  of  these  literary  researches,  see  ABTssunA.) 
has  an  equal  solemnity  on  African  soil  been  An  event  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  con- 
witnessea.  The  attendance,  at  the  festivities,  of  siderable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  civili- 
the  Empress  of  France,  the  Emperor  of  Aus-  zation  in  Africa  is,  the  conversion  to  Christi- 
tria,  the  Crown-prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  repre-  anity  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  For  about 
sentativesofthechiefnewspapers  of  Europe  and  half  a  century  the  rulers  of  this  important 
America,  gave  a  brilliant  and  weighty  expres-  island  have  been  vacillating  between  Christi- 
sion  to  the  belief  of  the  whole  Christian  world  anity  and  paganism,  between  civilization  and 
that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  signifies  an  barbaric  isolation.  Now  the  victory  of  Chris- 
entire  revolution  in  the  relation  of  this  part  of  tianity  and  civilization  seems  to  have  been  for- 
Africa  to  the  family  of  the  civUized  nations,  ever  decided.  Paganism  had  long  been  under- 
*It  is  now  the  common  expectation  that  a  revo-  mined,  and  was  only  upheld  by  the  influence 
lution  of  trade  and  commerce  must  commence ;  of  the  court.  Now  there  is  a  rush  of  the  dvil 
that  Egypt  must  rise  from  its  past  lethargy ;  officers  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  leading  men  of 
that  it  cannot  much  longer  remain  a  vassal  of  .  the  island,  to  solicit  admission  into  the  Chris- 
Turkey,  but  must  become  the  seat  of  a  new  tian  Church,  and  the  utter  collapse  of  pa^^- 
and  great  empire,  with  an  extensive  commerce,  ism  is  drawing  near  with  remarkable  celerity. 
on  the  one  hand,  with  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Madagascar,  with  its  five  millioa  inhabitants, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain,  and  the  will  be  the  largest  'among  the  independent 
remainder  of  Europe,  and,  on  the  other,  with  Christian  states,  the  others  being  Abyssinia, 
Hindostan,  Persia,  the  western  and  southern  Liberia,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Trans- 
coast  of  Asia,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  vaal  Republic.  (See  Madagasoab.) 
The  annual  progress  of  Egypt  will  henceforth  In  September  IJie  town  of  Bonny,  on  the  coast 
command  in  the  annals  of  contemporaneous  ofWestem  Africa,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
history  a  much  more  prominent  place,  and  its  in  a  fight,  lasting  thirty-six  hours,  between 
natural  influence  upon  its;B<reak  neighbors  can-  two  rival  chiefis,  Oko  Jumbo  and  Ja  Ja.  These 
not  fful  to  lead,  ere  long,  to  considerable  changes  native  conflicts  are  becoming  much  more  sangui- 
in  the  map  of  Africa.  From  a  religious  pomt  nary  than  formerly,  because  the  parties  are 
of  view,  the  transformation  which  Egypt,  un-  supplying  themselves  largely  from  the  Euro- 
der  the  influence  of  European  ideas,  is  sure  to  peans  with  guns,  rifles,  and  munitions  of  war. 
undergo,  and  the  effect  this  may  have  upon  Under  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Mohammedan  world  at  large,  will  be  a  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Bonny,  they  undertake 
problem  well  worthy  to  be  watched.  In  Egypt  not  to  go  to  war  so  long  as  they  are  indebted 
as  well  as  in  Turkey,  both  the  government  and  to  the  merchants  trading  for  goods,  under  the 
the  people  anticipate  that  a  struggle  for  the  in-  penalty  of  a  fine  of  two  hundred  puncheons  of 
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palm-oil  (worth  aboat  six  thousand  ponnda), 
beddes  all  damages  and  expenses.  This  is  the 
only  safeffoard  white  men  have  agunst  a  dis- 
torbanoeuke  the  present  becoming  most  dis- 
astroQs. 

The  population  of  Africa  is  estimated^  by 
the  beat  aathoiitiea,  at  about  one  hundred  ana 
eighty-eight  millions.  A  real  census  of  the 
population  is  only  made  in  the  European  colo- 
nies, and  even  there  it  is,  in  most  cases,  based, 
not  upon  an  actual  count,  but  upon  taxes  and 
hearths.  In  the  dependencies  of  Turkey  noth- 
ing but  estimates  are  made;  only  Egypt  has 
taken  a  few  censuses,  but  the  method  of  taking 
them  has  inspired  but  little  confidence  in  their 
accaracj.  As  to  the  interior,  the  vague  state- 
ments of  travellers  are  the  only  source  of  our 
information.  This  source  has,  of  late,  how- 
ever, become  much  more  abundant  than  in 
former  jears.  If  we  do  not  know  yet  the  ac- 
tual number  of  the  population^  we  already 
have  a  tolerably  trustworthy  picture  of  t^e 
density  of  the  population  in  ih&  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  densest  population 
is  to  be  found  on  the  land-girdle  encircling  the 
Golf  of  Guinea.  The  territory  to  the  north  of 
this  girdle  is  but  thinly  settled,  even  Nubia, 
Kordofim,  Taka,  and  Abyssinia,  not  excepted. 
In  the  countries  of  the  Ghdias,  and  the  shores 
of  the  White  Nile,  the  population  is  again 
more  numerous;  farther  south,  down  to  So- 


fala,  the  population  again  declines ;  Livingstone 
found  it  on  the  Zambesi  small  in  comparison 
with  what  the  country  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port. British  Kaffraria  has  about  twenty-two 
men  to  a  square  mile,  but  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa  is,  again,  thinly  peopled. 
Only  on  the  Ounene  we  again  find  an  increase 
in  the  density  of  the  population,  which  from 
there  increases  steadily  in  Benguela,  Angola, 
up  to  the  equator. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  necessity  of  issuing 
the  Anitual  Otciop^dia  early  in  the  year 
succeeding  *that  whose  date  it  bears,  renders  it 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  and  complete 
returns  of  the  crops  of  the  preceding  year, 
agricultural  statistics  being  always  very  slow 
of  collection.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  in 
this,  as  in  the  last  volume,  to  give  the  complete 
returns  of  the  year  before  the  last  in  a  con- 
densed form,  which  have  just  been  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Departmenf^  and  then  to 
make  our  estimates  of  the  principal  crops  for 
1869  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  monthly 
reports.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause these  monthly  reports  have  now  attained 
to  such  a  measure  of  accuracy  as  to  approxi- 
mate with  sufficient  nearness  to  the  official  re- 
turns, to  answer  all  practical  purposes.  The 
final  returns  of  the  principal  crops  for  1868, 
and  the  comparative  crops  of  1860  and  1867, 
were  as  follows : 
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888,798,740 
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768,820,000 
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67,788,000 
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906,527,000 
224,086,600 

22,504,800 
254,960,800 

22,896,100 

19,868,700 
106,090,000 
820,982,000 

26,141,900 

2,500,000 

104,000,000 


Aggregate  valne  of  principal  crops  in  1868. 
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$569,512,460 

819,196,290 

28,688,677 

142,484,910 

29,809,981 

20,814,815 

84,160,040 

40,081,942 

851,941,980 

225,000,000 

61,500,000 


$1,862,674,495 


How  much  should  be  added  for  the  crops 
of  sugar  (cane,  sorghum,  maple,  and  beet-root), 
honey,  and  wax,  peas,  beans,  rice,  hemp,  flax, 
hops,  sweet  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips, 
squashes,  melons,  cucumbers,  onions,  silk, 
traits  of  all  kinds,  and  dairy  products,  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  cozgecture ;  but,  basing  our 
estimates  on  the  census  of  1860,  with  the 
known  increase  in  many  particulars,  both  in 
quantity    and   price,    we   are   satisfied   that 


$400,000,000  is  not  an  over-estimate,  which 
would  give  for  agricultural  products,  aside 
from  live-stock,  or  the  meat  and  skins  of 
sUughtered  animals,  $2,262,674,495  as  the 
agricultural  productions  of  the  year  1868. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number, 
average  price,  and  total  value,  of  the  domestic 
animals  in  the  United  States,  in  February,  1869, 
together  with  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1868: 


LnXSTOCX  IK  XnflTKD  STATES,  PKBEUARX,  IMt. 


Hnnes 

3f«]e8  and  Asses 

Xi]«h  Cows 

Oxen  and  other  Cattle 

OaWp  ...•...■•....•>< 

Swine 


Kambtr. 


6,882,798 
921,662 

9,247,714 
12,185,385 
87,724,279 
23,816,476 


ATOTl|t  RflM. 


$84  16 

106  74 

89  11 

25  12 

2  17 

6  26 


Total  value  of  live-«tock  in  United  States. 


ToUIValm. 


$588,024,787 

98,886,859 

861,752,676 

806,211,473 

82,189,979 

146,188,755 


$1,527,704,029 


OMIlt,  ftte.,  f  m  GtMt  Brit. 
■laaadlmlndlalMS. 


8,625,187 

5,458,279 

85,607,812 

8,189,167 
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We  now  proceed  with  our  nsnal  summary  yious  year,  but  of  better  quality,  and  com- 

of  the  crops  of  1869.  manded  somewhat  better  prices. 

Wheat, — The  crop  was  in   most   sections  Wool  is  still  laboring  under  a  oonnderable 

better  than  in  1868,  and  a  large  acreage  was  de^ee  of  depression,  but  there  are  indications 

sown.    Had  the  spring- wheat  been  equal  to  of  miprovement.    The  failure  of  several  heavy 

the  winter- wheat,  the  crop  would  have  been  manufeicturers  of  woollen  goods,  early  in  the 

unprecedented ;  but  floods  m  some  sections  in-  year,  and  the  very  low  price  at  which  foreign 

jured  the  spring-wheat  seriously,  and  the  long  wools  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  havo 

wet  season  caused  it  to  smut  and  to  lodge,  contributed  to  increase  the  discouragement  of 

The  average   improvement  on  the  previous  the  wool-growers,  but  these  diflSculties  are 

year  is  11  per  cent.,  and  some  of  the  great  now  recemng,  and  a  considerable  number  of 

wheat  States  do  even  better  than  this.    The  new  woollen  mills  have  been  put  in  operation, 

aggregate  cannot  vary  greatly  from  360,000,000  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.    The  price  of 

bushels.  wool  in  the  later  months  of  1869  advanced 

The  Com  crop  was  in  some  of  the  largest  slightly,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  was 

corn-growing  States  very  much  below  that  of  again  a  declension  in  price.    The  entire  wool 

1868.    A  greater  breadth  was  sown,  and  some  product  of  the  year,  including  both  the  clip 

of  the  new  States  and  Territories  raised  larger  and  pulled  wool,  did  not   probably  exceed 

quantities  than  ever  before.    We  put  this  crop  100,000,000  pounds,  of  which  nearly  one-fiflh 

at  846,000,000  bushels.  was  grown  on  the  raciflo  coast. 

Hye  was  on  the  average  about  six  per  cent.  The  Wine  product  of  the  year  was  very 

better  than  in  1868,  and  did  not  vary  much  latge,  and  every  year  increases  it.    The  Oali- 

from  the  crop  of  1867.    We  estimate  it  at  fomia  vineyards  produced  nearly  ten  miUion 

28,850,000  busnels.  gallons,  aside  from  the  large  quantity  of  spu- 

Oats  were  materially  better,  both  in  quantity  nous  wines  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are 
and  quality,  than  in  1868,  averaging  16  per  manufactured  in  San  Francisco ;  and  the  vine- 
cent,  advance  in  quantity,  and  a  considerably  yards  on  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  shores  of 
greater  weight.  We  estimate  the  crop  at  Seneca  and  Crooked  Lakes,  on  Lake  Erie,  at 
295,760,000  bushels.  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  Missouri, 

Barley  is  never  a  large  crop,  and  its  use  for  have  added  not  less  than  six  million  gallons 

malting  purposes  is  decreasing,  from  the  sub-  more  to  the  supply.  A  considerable  amount  of 

stitution  of  cheap  su^s.    Still  we  have  every  brandy  is  also  distilled  from  these  wines, 

year  imported  considerable   quantities   from  The  production  of  flax  and  hemp  has  fallen 

Europe.    The  crop  of  1869  was  about  12  per  off  of  late  years.  Flax  is  grown  largely  for  the 

cent,  better  than  that  of  1868,  amounting  to  seed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  lint  is  wasted, 

25,640,000  bushels.  because  jute,  a  greatly  inferior  but  easily  manu- 

Bueinoheat  was  worse  than  in  1868  by  about  factured  flbre,  can  be  imported  more  cheaply 

7^^  per  cent.,  and  the  crop  did  not  probably  ex-  than  the  flax  can  be  produced.  Less  than  one- 

ceed  18,400,000  bushels.  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  hemp  is  now  grown 

The  yield  of  Potatoes  was  large,  but  the  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  which  was  produced 

quality  was  not  so  good  as  the  previous  year,  there   in  1860,  because   manilla   and   other 

We  estimate  the  crop  at  114,600,000  bushels.  Eastern  fibres  can  be  imported  more  cheaply 

Tobacco  fell  off  slightly  from  the  high  aver-  than  hemp  can  be  raised, 

age  of  the  previous  year.    The  yield  is  esti-  The  number  of  ffoge  slaughtered  for  the 

mated  at  819,877,000  pounds.  pork-packing  trade  up  to  March  1,  1869,  were 

The  ITay  crop  has  varied  but  little  for  three  about  2,400,000,  against  2,781,180  the  previous 

years  past    It  approximates  very  closely  to  yeaf ,  a  falling  off  of  14  per  cent,  causea  largely 

that  of  1867,  being  not  less  than  26,250,000  by  the  prevalence  of  hog-cholera,  and  perhaps 

tons.  influenced  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  alarm  in 

The  Cotton  crop  was  larger  than  in  any  year  regard  to  the  presence  of  trichina)  and  tlie 

since  1860,  amounting  to  not  less  than  2,700,-  germs  of  tape-worm  in  pork. 

000  commercial  bales,  of  466.8  lbs.  average  We  give  below  two  tables :  the  first  showing 

weight,  or  fully  8,000,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  each  of  the 

The  j^>ot  crops  generally  were  large — as  principal  crops  in  the  United  States  in  1867 

were  also  the  melons,  squash,  pumpkin,  and  and  1868  (the  acreage  for  1869  will  not  be 

cucumber  crops — and  of  excellent  quality.  made  up  for  several  months  to  come),  and  the 

Of  Fruits^  tne  small  fruits,  owing  to  the  wet  space  devoted  to  the  same  crops,  or  a  part  of 

and  cool  season,  were  not  as  plentiful  or  of  as  tnem,  in  Great  Britain  and  L'eland,  together 

good  quality  as  usual.    Grapes  were  abundant,  with  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  each  crop, 

find  generidly  of  fine  quality.    Peaches  were  and  its  average  value  per  acre,  in  the  IJnjted 

very  plentiful,  but  not  quite  as  large  as  usuaL  States ;  the  second  givmg  the  average  yield  of 

Apples  were  not  abundant,  but  of  good  quality,  farm  products  to  the  acre  in  each  State  in  1868, 

Pears  were  of  fine  size  and  fiavor,  and  mod-  and  the  average  value  of  all  crops  per  acre  in 

crately  plentifuL    Of  most  other  firuits  there  each  State  the  same  year.    This  last  table  will 

was  a  deficiency.  be  an  excellent  guide  to  the  comparative  value 

The  Bop  crop  was  not  so  large  as  the  pre-  of  farming-lands  in  different  States. 
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FRODUCTS 


lodun  Com  or  Maize 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oato 

BM^ey. 

Backwheat 

Potaitoes. 

Tobacco 

H«y 

Cotton 

Total 


I 

»2 


X 


82,529,249 

18,821,661 
1,689,175 

10,746,416 

1,181,217 

1,227,826 

1,192,195 

494,888 

20,020,554 
7,000,000 


94,848,826 


h 

i 


84,887,246 

18,460,182 

1,651,831 

9,665,786 

987,438 

1,118,988 

1,181,562 

427,189 

21,541,578 

7,000,000 


96,816,240 


25.9 
12.1 
18.6 
26.8 
24.4 
17.8 
98.7 
751  lbs. 
1.21  tons. 
160.7  lbs. 


11  il 


$16.82 
17.29 
17.87 
14.74 
81.79 
18.68 
74.86 
98.82 
16.83 
82.14 


n 


8,951,018 

54,827 

4,469,887 

2,848,068 


1,584,218 
5,'690,818 


s    a 

ft 


•  m   •  • 

86 

•  «  «  • 

65 
83 


TABUS  SHOWING  THB  AYfiRAGE  CASH  VALUB  OF  FABM  TBODUCTS  FEB  ACBB  FOR  THE 

YEAB1868. 


tftKTB. 

If 

1 

i 

. 

rf 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Kaim 

$41  12 

$24  00 

$24  15 

$18  04 

$20  28 

$22  08 

$101  40 

$12  24 

$16  72 

New  Hampahire. . 

60  05 

28  81 

20  22 

20  14 

81  75 

18  60 

98  72 

18  60 

18  08 

Vennook 

51  59 

86  16 

21  16 

22  50 

88  12 

18  44 

81  00 

14  79 

19  54 

ICataachnaetts . . . 

48  64 

87  20 

26  72 

21  69 

81  85 

14  25 

107  88 

tS9»  00 

25  16 

29  96 

EbodelalADd.... 

44  55 

81  46 

80  71 

21  56 

86  80 

19  89 

108  07 

•  •  •  a  • 

22  40 

82  70 

Connee^eat 

45  90 

81  00 

21  46 

22  71 

25  20 

21  84 

106  47 

862  50 

19  88 

24  79 

New  York 

85  84 

80  86 

20  68 

19  24 

88  09 

19  89 

71  44 

100  00 

15  00 

21  49 

Nev  Jersey 

87  12 

29  82 

20  26 

15  45 

85  49 

21  87 

94  09 

78  50 

26  60 

28  46 

PesmtTlTmnia.... 

85  00 

25  84 

17  42 

17  79 

85  09 

17  98 

81  84 

66  00 

21  60 

28  58 

Delaware 

21  25 

22  80 

9  88 

4  80 

29  28 

25  00 

75  00 

54  00 

25  00 

14  91 

Ibrvlaiul 

24  09 

21  81 

16  88 

11  52 

28  67 

22  44 

87  42 

60  48 

21  46 

21  16 

vXTj^ma.  ........ 

14  66 

15  96 

9  79 

9  61 

15  00 

18  08 

64  76 

66  55 

15  86 

16  69 

North  Carolina... 

11  15 

11  80 

9  54 

8  45 

19  60 

12  94 

67  64 

109  71 

18  75 

18  92 

South  Carolina... 

10  20 

12  60 

7  90 

8  24 

17  10 

156  65 

85  00 

16  15 

10  93 

Gtorna. 

11  55 

12  82 

11  78 

9  87 

88  82 

150  96 

175  50 

21  90 

12  18 

Fi^da 

14  80 
9  28 

24  75 

12  07 

17  50 
9  80 

11  50 
10  29 

28  60 
18  48 

187  00 
92  11 

148  40 
158  48 

21  00 
82  00 

15  60 

Alabama. 

9  97 

Miaaaauppi 

12  65 

19  92 

20  68 

15  45 

14  00 

94  25 

260  78 

21  25 

18  17 

LoiDsiana 

16  50 

18  25 

21  85 

24  00 

•  •  •  •  a 

288  50 

210  00 

20  00 

17  80 

Ttzaa 

15  50 

18  50 

18  76 

28  94 

23  76 

91  50 

149  12 

12  50 

16  U 

Arkaaaiy 

19  21 

27  00 

14  09 

18  00 

28  10 

88  16 

104  40 

20  00 

20  18 

xcfuiesaee..    .*.. 

12  89 

12  40 

11  25 

10  96 

26  16 

18  79 

64  75 

188  66 

19  87 

14  48 

WestYixigUiia.... 

26  25 

20  11 

16  59 

12  59 

81  99 

22  01 

62  10 

104  48 

18  75 

22  19 

XetOax^ 

15  86 

15  81 

14  08 

10  56 

26  72 

18  45 

68  60 

89  68 

16  82 

17  20 

Xissoaii.  ....••.. 

17  27 
14  70 
17  68 
20  40  « 
25  08^ 

20  86 
18  80 
16  80 

21  45 
20  60 

17  76 
15  06 
15  79 
15  50 
19  72 

14  14 
12  44 
12  19 

14  60 

15  05 

42  10 

85  08 
82  18 
88  07 

86  84 

17  81 

17  76 

18  88 
18  51 
15  90 

81  00 
57  61 
66  00 
66  86 
52  64 

89  94 
68  88 
74  02 
61  86 
281  00 

15  40 
14  00 
14  97 

17  94 

18  76 

17  92 

THioois..  , . , , 

14  52 

17  01 

Ohio 

20  10 

Mwihigan 

21  00 

WUoonnn 

19  14 

18  00 

16  74 

15  68 

82  40 

14  98 

55  44 

150  00 

18  20 

14  84 

Kmnaaota 

21  44 

12  45 

14  00 

17  28 

28  60 

19  98 

92  11 

140  00 

9  80 

14  62 

lo  va 

13  69 
17  82 
15  80 

18  77 
21  06 
14  88 

16  15 
21  42 
18  80 

11  55 
14  25 
16  41 

82  24 
22  54 
85  25 

18  06 
22  22 
14  12 

60  48 
79  90 
69  80 

178  25 
148  00 
115  50 

9  75 
11  88 

10  09 

13  28 

K*nffla 

18  62 

Nebraaka 

16  85 

CalilbntiA 

45  00 

20  60 

19  60 

21  00 

28  84 

18  00 

60  40 

19  95 

22  86 

The  diseases  among  cattle  and  live-stook 
genenllj  have  not  been  as  prevalent  as  in  1868. 
there  baa  been,  bowerer,  in  the  West  a  con- 
sida^le  amount  of  the  Spanish,  or,  as  Prof. 
Gamgee  calls  it,  ''  splenic  fever/'  and  it  seems 
to  be  traced  to  tbe  Texas  cattle.  Jnst  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  a  disease,  bearing  resem- 
blance to  rinderpest,  made  its  appearance 
in  some  of  the  Hudson  River  counties  of 
New  York,  bnt  bas  not  as  yet  spread  to  any 


extent.  Notice  has  been  sent  to  our  Govern- 
ment by  some  of  our  consuls  in  Europe  of  the 
existence  there  of  a  new  disease  of  cattle, 
known  as  'Hhe  foot  and  moath  disease,"  con- 
tagious and  debilitating,  hut  not  generally  fatal, 
and  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
its  introduction  here.  The  "hog  cholera" 
has  greatly  diminished  in  its  prevalence,  and 
severity,  but  still  destroys  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  swine.    The  treatment  of  the  foot-rot 
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in  sheep  with  the  oresjlio  foot-dip,  a  cheap  recently  changed  his  mill  into  a  print  and 
oorbolio-acid  soap,  has  proved  effeotoal  wher-  book  paper-mSl,  in  whidi  he  purposes  nsing 
ever  it  has  been  tried.  this  stock  only.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  utilize  the  tule 
testing  of  new  fibrous  vegetables,  not  so  much  rushes  for  the  same  purpose.  Still  more 
for  the  making  of  woven  fabrics  as  for  the  recently,  the  paper-makers  of  the  Atlantic 
supply  of  material  for  making  paper,  though  Btates  have  been  making  experiments  to  ascer- 
both  have  been  considered  in  t£e  investigations  tain  the  practicability  of  usmg  the  okra-plant 
which  have  taken  place.  The  new  demands  for  paper-making.  Its  fibre  is  sufficiently 
for  paper,  not  only  for  books  and  newspapers,  strong  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  it  is  con> 
but  for  collars,  and  cuffs,  for  stereotypmg,  for  tended  that  it  will  yield  such  immense  quan- 
papier  mach6  goods  of  all  kinds,  for  boats,  the  titles  to  the  acre,  that  it  will  prove  a  profitable 
walls  of  houses,  for  roofing  and  sheathing  pur-  crop  to  cultivate  for  paper  pulp.  For  this 
poses,  as  a  substitute  for  leather,  etc.,  etc..  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  fibres 
have  quite  outrun  the  old  supply  of  material  for  cordage  and  for  bagging,  it  has  been  pro- 
for  it,  rused  the  price  of  rags  so  high  as  to  posed  to  bring  cargoes  of  the  textile  fibre 
make  them  too  costly  for  the  paper-maker's  (Bromslia  tyhestrU)  from  the  Isthmus  of 
use,  and  compelled  him  to  turn  to  other  fibrous  Tehuantepec ;  or  of  some  of  the  agaves,  from 
materials  for  the  production  of  this  indispen-  Yucatan,  Campeachy,  or  the  Mexican  coast. 
sable  article.  Straw  and  husks  answer  a  very  The  fibrous  portions  of  these  may  be  easily 
tolerable  purpose  for  binders'  boards,  and  the  extracted,  ana  they  cost  little  besides  the  trans- 
coarser  papers  generally,  but  the  paper  made  portation.  From  some  of  these  sources,  or 
from  them  is  too  brittle  and  tender,  and  often  those  indicated  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
too  variable  in  color,  for  many  purposes.  The  Ambbioan  AimroAL  Ctolopjedia,  it  is  probable 
bamboo,  the  giant  ru^  or  cane  of  the  Southern  that  an  ample  supply  of  material  for  paper- 
eoast,  the  large  malva  or  mallow  of  the  Jersey  manufacture  will  be  obtained, 
swamps,  basswood  shaving  and  a  variety  of  Fian-CnLTUBB  has  made  great  progress  in 
oUier  articles,  have  been  used.  All  tiiese  will  most  of  the  Eastern  States  within  a  few  years 
make  paper,  and  most  of  them  paper  of  good  past,  and  in  every  State  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
quality ;  but  the  practical  question  is,  can  they  there  are  numerous  ponds  and  hatching-houses 
be  fbmished  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  for  the  rearing  of  brook  and  lake  trout,  salmon, 
price  sufficiently  low,  to  make  paper-making  whitefish,  black  bass,  etc.,  while  the  rivers  are 
profitable?  The  English  paper-makers  have  fast  becoming  better  stocked  with  the  finny 
been  using  for  some  years  past  a  fibrous  grass,  tribes.  An  effort  is  now  making  to  introduce 
known  as  esparto  grass,  growing  upon  the  the  system  of  oyster  cultivation  which  has 
barren  heath-lands  of  Spain,  and  gathered  by  proved  so  succesdhl  and  profitable  in  France, 
the  poor  there.  There  are  two  genera  of  this,  The  whole  business  of  oyster-planting  on  our 
the  true  and  the  bastard  Atoeha,  known  botan-  coasts  has  been  conducted  in  a  careless,  waste- 
ically  as  Mderoehloa  tenacimma,  and  Lygeum  fol,  hap-hazard  way,  which  has  involved  a  great 
ipartum.  This  material  makes  an  excellent  loss  of  the  valuable  bivalves  from  overcrowding, 
paper,  and  the  English  manufacturers  con-  silting  over,  and  theneedlessdestruction of  miS- 
sumed,  in  1868,  96,000  tons  of  it.  At  first  it  ions  of  the  spat  or  embryo  oysters ;  and,  though 
was  uised  in  connection  with  rags,  but  after  the  oysters  of  the  American  coast  are  t^ie  finest 
a  time  it  was  found  to  make  better  paper  in  the  world,  a  few  more  years  of  the  reckless 
alone  than  with  rags,  and  the  process  was  mismanagement  of  past  years  would  enhance 
materially  simplified.  The  present  duty  on  their  vdue  above  tne  means  of  the  common 
the  esparto  grass  prohibits  its  importation  people.  Oyster-breeding  is  a  very  simple  and 
here  at  such  a  price  as  would  make  it  profit-  easily-acquired  art,  and  the  oyster  is  so  pro- 
able  ;  but  an  effort,  which  promises  to  be  lific,  two  million  ova  4)eing  often  found  m  a 
successful,  has  been  made  to  encourage  its  single  female  at  the  breeding-season,  that 
growth  on  the  waste  and  sandy  lands  of  the  there  is  no  difficulty  with  ordinary  care  in  ob- 
sea-ooast  in  the  Southern  States, 'which  are  taining  a  largely-remunerative  crop.  About 
now  unimproved,  but  are  well  adapted  to  the  three  years  are  reauired  to  bring  the  oyster 
crop.  Meantime,  attention  has  been  attracted  to  perfection,  but,  by  plantine  them  in  sue- 
to  a  species  of  grass  found  abundantlv  in  river-  cessive  years,  there  can  be  always  an  ample 
bottoms  and  marshy  lands,  especially  in  the  crop  each  year  after  the  first  is  ready  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley.    It  is  called  marsh  or  cord  market. 

grass,  and,  by  the  botanists,  Spartina  ^oynosu'  The  culture  of  the  beet  for  sugar,  though  not 
Toides,  It  can  be  mowed  in  September  or  proving  so  successfrol  as  was  expected,  at  Chats- 
October,  and  brought  to  a  market  near  at  hand  worth,  Illinois,  owing  to  the  lack  of  (billed  work- 
for  about  five  dollars  a  ton.  There  are  no  joints  men,  or  some  other  cause,  has  been  taksn  up 
in  the  stalk,  and  experts  pronounce  it  a  better  and  prosecuted  largely  and  with  most  admir- 
fibre  for  paper  than  the  espwrto.  A  Mr.  Wood-  able  results,  in  Wisconsin,  in  California,  where 
ruff,  a  paper-manufacturer  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  it  bids  fair  to  attain  a  great  success,  and  be- 
has  used  many  hundred  tons  of  it  for  making  come  a  leading  article  among  the  agricultural 
a  fine   quality  of  wrapping-paper,  and  has  products  of  that  fertile  State,  and  in  New  Jer- 
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mj,  where  some  of  the  light  and  sandy  loams  most,  even  of  the  newer  States^  the  Goyemment 
have  proved  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  lands,  except  the  most  sterile  and  worthless, 
a  saperior  quaUty  of  the  white  sagar-heet.  It  are  already  taken  up,  and  farming  lands  ad- 
will  doubtless  heoome  in  a  few  years  one  of  vantageously  situated  are  not  to  be  obtained 
oor  moat  yaloable  artidee  of  produce.  The  below  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars  the  acre, 
meihods  of  extracting,  reducing,  and  clarifying  The  tendency  to  accumulate  large  landed  es- 
the  symp,  have  been  muoh  cheapened  and  sim-  tates  is  greatly  on  the  increase ;  and  farms, 
pfiiad  within  a  year  or  two  past,  and  there  ranches,  or  estates,  of  from  60,000  to  800,000 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  beet-sugar  acres  are.  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  re- 
ahoold  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  that  firom  gions  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  on  the 
the  oaneL  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  edlk-  Pacific  slope.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe, 
worms,  and  the  sale  of  their  eggs  and  cocoons,  what  is  roundly  asserted  by  many  of  the  most 
are  becoming  a  very  oonaideri&le  business,  and  intelligent  land-owners  at  the  West,  that  by  the 
will  hasten  the  period  now  fast  approadiing  year  1900  there  will  be  no  Government  lands 
when  the  dlk  consumed  in  this  country  shall  worth  having  (except  perhaps  in  Alaska)  to  be 
be  whoDj  manufactured  here.  Oalifomia  is  purchased,  and  that  no  good  farming-lands  will 
admirably  adapted  for  silk  culture,  and  is  em-  be  purchasable  under  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
horkiiig  in  it  extensively.  She  is  already  ex-  in  our  vast  domain.  There  is,  indeed,  a  large 
porting  Tory  largely  both  of  silk-worms'  eg^  amount  as  yet  professedly  unsold;  but  of  this 
and  cocoons,  and  her  cocoons  command  the  the  greater  part  is  as  yet  unsurveyed,  though 
highest  {Hioes  of  any  in  the  world.  The  silk-  its  available  tracts  are  staked  for  preemption, 
worm  is  not  affected  with  disease  there,  nor  is  location  with  land-warrants,  or  under  the 
it  killed  by  the  thunder-storms  which  prove  so  homestead  act,  or  destined  to  be  secured  by 
fatal  in  Europe.  some  of  the  land-grant  railroad  companies,  or 
The  Agricultural  OoUeges  and  agricultural  set  apart  for  educational  or  charitable  pur- 
departments  of  previously-existing  colleges,  es*  noses.  Vast  tracts,  too,  especially  in  the  Rodky 
tablished  under  the  agricultural  land-grants  of  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions  consist  of  moun- 
Gongress,  have  not  as  yet  achieved  the  sue-  tain-summits,  or  desert  and  uninhabitable  lands, 
oesa  which  was  expected  of  them.  This  has  like  the  bad  lands  (mauvaues  terres)  of  Ne- 
resolted  firom  several  causes :  there  were,  previ-  braska  and  Dakota,  or  covered  with  extensive 
oosly  to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  lakes  like  much  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  or 
no  schools  in  this  country  in  which  a  thorough  great  masses  of  primitive  rock.  Mr.  Ezra  Oor- 
training  in  many  branches  of  agricultural  sci-  nell,  the  wealthy  and  shrewd  founder  of  Oor- 
enoe  oonld  be  acquired,  and  the  European  ag-  nell  University,  though  employing  for  three 
ricnltoral  sohools  and  colleges  were  intended  years  past  one  of  the  best  land-buyers  in  the 
to  sapplj  intelligent  agriculturists  for  a  dif-  West,  and  expending  money  very  freely  to 
ferent  ofimate,  soil,  and  drcumstanoes,  and  secure  good  opportunities  for  locating  land- 
tbe  sudden  demand  for  so  many  agricultural  warrants,  has  found  it  impossible  to  locate  the 
professors  could  not  readily  be  met  by  men  whole  amount  of  the  agricultural  land-grant 
competent  for  the  work  which  they  under-  of  New  York  (990,000  acres)  advantageously, 
toolL  There  has  been  also  a  great  degree  of  and  is  still  securing  lands  wherever  he  can 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  trustees  find  those  which  are  available  for  his  pur- 
of  these  institutions  of  what  was  required  for  pose.  The  farmer  who  has  ample  capital,  and 
an  agricultural  college.  The  model  farms  have  farms  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  improved 
been  very  far  firom  what  ordinary  farms  could  methods  of  ploughing,  cultivating,  sowing,  reap- 
er shooM  be  made ;  and  the  whole  course  of  ing,  mowing,  thrash&g,  and  padcing  his  prod- 
inatraction  lacked  deamess  and  definiteness  nets  by  machinery,  driven  by  steam  or  other 
of  purpose.  There  are,  in  all,  twenty-one  motive  power,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
o€  these  colleges  or  collegiate  depfbrtments  or-  the  small  farmer,  and  can  reckon  up  his  profits 
ganized,  and  in  a  few  of  them  there  is  the  each  year  by  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars ; 
prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things ;  but,  as  this  style  of  farming  may  be  expected  there- 
most  of  them  are  at  present  constituted,  we  fore  almost  wholly  to  monopolize  agriculture 
bdieve  the  young  man  who  aspires  to  become  as  it  is  already  doing  manufacturing,  commerce, 
a  skilfbl  and  successfhl  fSumer  would  do  better  mining,  and  trade.  This  tendency  to  land  mo- 
te hire  himself  out,  at  no  matter  what  wages,  nopoly  is  a  great  evil ;  for  land  differs  from 
for  three  years,  to  some  clear-headed,  intelli-  other  descriptions  of  property  in  giving  to  its 
gent  £umer«  and  learn  by  actual  experience  owner  a  greater  measure  of  independence,  as 
the  praeticai  value  of  his  plans  of  farming,  well  as  a  more  permanent  interest  in  the  na- 
stodying  meanwhile  at  all  intervals  of  leisure  tional  wellare.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
those  sciences  whiq^  have  a  direct  bearing  up-  a  country  where  sumrage  is  free.  Were  every 
on  agriculture.  He  would  in  this  way  acquire  voter  a  landholder,  our  legislation  would  be  far 
fever  theories,  but  more  and  better  practical  more  thoughtM  and  Judicious  than  it  now  is. 
faiowledge.  A  very  important  question  to  A  nation,  the  large  overwhelming  majority  of 
agricoltarists  and  those  intending  to  become  whose  voters  are  dependent  upon  others,  and 
farmefs  is,  how  long  it  will  be  possible  to  ob-  have  no  tie  binding  them  to  the  soil,  is  on  the 
tain  land  at  any  reasonable  price.    Already  in  high-road  to  ruin. 
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ALABAMA.    Daring  this  year  there  was  On  the  2d  of  June  an  Immigration  Oon- 

no  election  for  State  officers  hdd,  except  in  yention  met  at  Montgomery  to  adopt  meas- 

one  or  two  districts,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  ores  for  the  enoooragement  of  immigration 

Legislatnre.    On  the  first  Tuesday  in  Au^t  into  the  State.    A  committee  of  five  was  ap- 

there  was  held  an  election  for  representatives  pointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 

to  the  Forty-first  Congress,  resulting  in  the  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  setting  forth 

choice  of  Messrs.  Buck,  Buckley,  H^in,  and  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State,  and  the 

Hays,  the  Republican  candidates  in  the  first,  true  feeling  of  the  people  toward  immigrants 

second,  third,  and  fourth  districts  respectively ;  from  any  and  all  sections.    After  stating  the 

and  Dox  and  Sherrod,  Democrats,  in  the  fifth  agricultural,  mineral,    commercial,   manufao- 

and  sixth  districts  respectively.  taring,  and  railway  advantages,  the  address 

Li  December,  1868,  a  resolution  was  passed  concludes: 

by  the  Legislature,  directing  the  Executive  to  Bat,  one  and  all,  this  oonvention  of  the  State  of 

initiate  proceedings  for  the  annexation  of  the  Alabama  deolaree  with  no  dissentient  voioe: 

territory  of  Western  Florida.     Accordingly  1-  That  all  new  population,  from  whatever  eountiy 

Governor  Smith  appointed  three  com.mission.  ^n'i^I'd^vTIm^'llf'^ur^'iiM^ru^^^^ 

ers,  who,  m  May,  met  three  oommissionerB  heartilT  and  honestly  weloome. 

appointed  by  the  Gtovemor  of  Florida,  and  S.  Tnat  all  latitade  of  opinion,  thought,  and  ex- 

terms  were    agreed  upon  for  the  proposed  presslon,  will  be  fomid  to  ootaln  among  lu;  and  that 

f  rAnofAT      ThAiAAdinir  fAAf  nrAa  nf  tliA  rnntrjuH:  neither  nationality,  sect,  nor  political  views,  will  be 

transier.     ine  leaojng  leatures  oi  tne  contract  ^^^^  ^  j.^^  any  man  in  his  business  inteVosto,  or 

are  as  foUows :  1.  It  conveys  to  the  State  of  g^bject  him  to  socaal  annoyance  in  any  degree-^fkr 

Alabama  jurisdiction  over  all  the  country  west  less  to  cause  him  the  least  danger  or  any  oatrage 

of  the  Appalaohicola  Biver.    2.  It  vests  the  whatever. 

State  with  a  title  to  all  the  lands  belonging  to  «•  That  any  and  aU  immigrants,  who  <x>me  from 

the8taUofnorid.weetoftheApp,Jool.,  ^SSJ?rffiSS.£l^rtSJS2rh?^fS?l^" 

which  are  estimated  at  over  two  milhon  acres,  uting  the  Bteto  at  largth^t  only  meet  enoourage- 

and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  average  value  of  ment,  bnt  hearty  welcome,  and  evezy  fiteility  we  oan 

$1.25  per  acre ;  and  with  the  right  to  five  per  offer. 

cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Exertions  have  been  made  during  the  year 
It  is  provided  that  these  lands  shall  continue  to  connect  Northern  and  Southern  Alabama 
subject  to  the  truste  imposed  by  the  act  of  Con-  by  means  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama 
gress  donating  them.  8.  The  contract  requires  Bailroad,  the  charter  of  which  provides  for  its 
that  the  State  of  Alabama  shall  issue  its  bonds  extension  from  Montgomery  to  Decatur.  On 
in  favor  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  $1,000,000,  the  16th  of  February  the  Board  of  Directon 
payable  in  thirty  years  and  bearing  eight  per  met  and  elected  ex-Governor  B.  M.  Patton  as 
cent,  interest ;  and  that  two  railroads,  radiating  president,  vice  John  Whiting,  deceased.  Under 
from  Pensacola,  one  in  the  direction  of  Appa-  the  contract,  dosed  in  April,  work  was  to  be 
lachicola,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  commenced  at  Montgomery,  and  the  road 
Pollard,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  indorse-  completed  to  Lime  ffiln  by  the  Ist  of  October, 
ment  law  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  approved  1870,  to  Elyton  by  the  Ist  of  April,  1871,  and 
September  22, 1868,  and  entitled  "  An  Act  to  to  Decatur  by  the  Ist  of  December,  1871. 
amend  the  law  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  The  contracting  parties  are  to  receive  for  build- 
improvement  in  the  State  of  Alabama."  If  ing  the  roadTm  round  numbers,  $5,014,000. 
this  contract  is  consummated,  it  will  add  to  the  One-fourth  of  this  amount  is  payable  in  State 
State  of  Alabama  the  eight  counties  of  West  indorsed  bonds,  and  the  remainder  is  pay- 
Florida,  which  are  represented  to  have  con-  able  in  cash  so  fiir  as  the  remaining  in- 
tained,  in  1867,  a  white  popuktion  of  17,818,  dorsed  State  bonds,  the  city  bonds,  and  the 
and  a  black  population  of  8,858,  and  paid  a  the  three  per  cent  fund,  will  go.  If  the  cash 
revenue  to  the  State  of  $81,246.92.  By  the  realized  frohi  these  sources  does  not  complete 
adoptionof  the  contract,  Alabama  will  acquire  the  payment,  the  remainder  is  payable  in 
about  10,000  square  miles  (6,400,000  acres)  of  second-mortgage  bonds  at  66|  cents,  oonverti- 
territory,  with  a  water  front  on  the  Gulf  of  ble  into  stock  within  ten  years. 
Mexico  of  about  180  miles,  including  the  bar-  On  the  Ist  of  December  a  meeting  of  the 
bors  of  PensacoUi,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Andrews,  stockholders  of  this  road  was  held,  and  F.  M. 
and  Appalaohicola.  The  harbor  of  Pensacola  Gihner,  Jr.,  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
isunquestionably  thebeston  theGulf  ofMex-  year.  During  the  year  there  has  been  fair 
ico,  as  it  affords  a  safe  anchorage,  and  an  en-  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  Montgomery 
trance  for  vessels  drawing  twenty-four  feet  of  and  Eufaula  and  the  Montgomery  and  Selma 
water.  The  question  was  submitted  to  a  popular  railroads.  The  latter  road  runs  along  the 
vote  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  those  counties  southern  bank  of  the  Alabama  Biver  to  Solma, 
of  Florida  to  be  transferred.  There  were  there  connecting  with  roads  to  Vicksburg, 
1,162  votes  cast  in  favor  of  annexation  to  Memphis,  Bome,  Dalton,  etc.,  and  will  estab- 
Alabama,  and  661  against  it.  lish  a  continous  railroad  line  between  the  Mis- 

Before  taking  effect,  it  is  provided  that  the  sissippi  and  the  Atlantic, 

agreement  shall  be  approved  by  the  Legisla-  The  Executive,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 

tures  of  both  States  and  by  Congress.  lature,  having  called  the  attentim  of  that  body 
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to  the  pollcj  of  riulroad  management,  wherebj  auspices  under  which  it  had  assembled,  he 
there  was  an  nigust  discrimination  between  stated  that  the  removal  of  political  disabilities 
thfi  through  and  looal  freight  tarifiOi,  operating  was  a  wise  measure,  and  hoped  that  Congress 
to  the  pr^ndiee  of  Alabama  merchants,  a  con-  would  pass  a  general  law  for  the  removal  of 
ventiim  of  the  officers  of  the  various  railroad  all  those  which  were  imposed  hj  the  four- 
companies  in  the  State  was  held  at  Mont-  teenth  amendment;  he  spoke  favorably  of 
gomery  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  a  com-  the  freedmen  in  their  exercise  of  the  elective 
mittee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  joint  com-  franchise,  argued  in  favor  of  immigration  as 
mittee  of  the  Legislature  for  the  adoption  of  a  a  means  of  developing  the  material  resources 
plan  secoring  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  of  the  State  and  advancing  its  prosperity. 
In  aooozdance  with  the  law  requiring  the  and  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  law  requir- 
indorsement  of  railroad  bonds  by  the  State  to  ing  the  indorsement  by  the  State  of  railroad 
the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile,  indorsements  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile, 
from  September,  1868,  to  the  meeting  of  the  He  regarded  the  registration  law  as  too  com- 
Legialatare,  November  15, 1869,  were  made  as  plicated  and  too  easily  manipulated  by  de- 
follows:  signing  men,  uid  recommended  a  simplifica- 

FortheAUbflxnaaDdChattanoogaBailroad $1,800,000  ^^  ?^  ^^^  system  so  as  to  provide  against 

For  the  MoDtgomeiyuidEafBidft  Railroad     480,000  the  abuses  to  which  it  was  liable.    Areduc- 

For  the  8«lma,  and  Marion,  and  Memphis  tion  of  the   rate   of    taxation   was   recom- 

^*«^«»d -     ggO»000  mended  to  one-half;  or  at  most  six-tenths  of 

i2  800  000  ^^^  P^'  cent.,  instead  of  three-fourths  of  one 

'     '  per  cent.    He  transmitted  also,  with  his  ap- 

The  aggregate  number  of  convicts  in  the  proval,  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

penitentiary  on  the  15th  of  November  was  three  tution  of  the  United  States. 

hundred  and  seventy-four,  of  whom  less  than  The  Legislature  at  once  proceeded  to  the 

forty  were  mechanics,  over  two  hundred  were  consideration  of  this  important  measure,  which 

oommon  laborers,  and  the  balance  farmers,  was  ratified  by  both  Senate  and  House  without 

cooks,  barbers,  waiters,  etc.    Under  the  lease  delay.    The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  yeas  24, 

made  in  1866  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  McMillan,  nays  none ;  in  the  House  it  was  yeas  69,  nays 

for  the  period  of  six  years,  they  are  authorized  16.    A  bill  was  presented  for  the  reorgan- 

to  employ  the  convicts  anywhere  in  the  State,  ization  of  the  municipal- government  of  Mobile. 

in  coal-fields,  iron-mines,  and  in  the  building  This  bill  provided  for  vacating  the  municipal 

of  railroads.    The  policy  of  employing  the  con-  offices  of  the  city,  and  constituted  the  lieu- 

viots  in  this  way  seems  to  have  been  adopted  tenant-GK>vemor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 

mainly  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  expense  that  luid  the  Attorney-General,  a  board  of  commis- 

wonld  have  been  entailed  upon  the  State  if  noners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  appoint  a 

they  had  remained  within  the  prison.  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  eight  mem- 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  sound  con-  hers  of  the  Oommon  OouncU.  It  was  made  the 

dition.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  duty  of  the  Executive  immediately  to  commis- 

80th,  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $1,412,-  sion  such  appointees,  who  should  continue  in 

857.81,  of  which  the  sum  of  $880,458.89  was  office  until  the  election  and  qualification  of 

for  expenses  incurred  during   the  previous  their  successors.    It  was  further  provided,  that 

year.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  an  election  should  be  held  in  Mobile  on  the 

the  year  amounted  to  $686,451.02,  which,  with  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December, 

the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  1870,  and  every  year  thereafter,  for  the  election 

of  the  year,  made  a  total  of  $902,288.    The  of  municipal  officers,  who  should  hold  office 

surplus  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  for  one  year,  from  the  first  of  January  next 

of  tiie  fiscal  year  was  $127,188.16.    The  pres-  following  their  election. 

«nt  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  amounts  In  consequence  of  the  movements  in  the 

to  $5,870,400,  on  which  the  annual  interest  State  during  this  year,  in  favor  of  immigration, 

amounts  to  $807,854.  considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  to 

The  school-lands  in  Nebraska  given  to  Ala-  the  material  resources  of  Alabama.    With  ref- 

bama,  in  exchange  for  tiie  sixteenth  sections  erence  to  its  phynical  and  industrial  features, 

embraced  in  the  twelve  miles  square  reserva-  the  State  may  be  divided  into  five  great  divis- 

tion  in  this  State,  realized  by  sale  $20,480.  ions,  viz. :  The  timber  region,  containing  11,000 

The  eighth  annual  frur  of  the  Alabama  State  square  miles;  the  cotton  re^on,  11,500;  the 

Agricmltnrfll  Sodety  was  held  at  Montgomery  agricultural  and  manufacturing  region,  8,700 ; 

on  the  38d  to  the  26th  of  November.    The  the  mineral  region,  15,200 ;  the  stock  and  ag- 

tmoimt  of  the  premiums   exceeded  $5,000,  ricultural  region,  4,822.  Total,  50,722  sq.  miles. 

•ad  the  oontribntions  in  the  various  depart-  The  timber  region,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 

ments  were  indicative  of  the  general  industrial  of  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Florida,  extends 

prosperi^  of  the  State.  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Montgomery  northwardly  one  hunared  and  thirty-two  miles 

on  the  15th  of  November ;  €k)vemor  Smith  from  the  Gul^  and  forty  miles  from  the  Florida 

submitted  the   usual   message.     After  con-  line.   This  section,  covered  with  forests  of  long- 

gratidating  the  Legislature  on  the  fiivorable  leaf  yellow  pine,  yields  excellent  timber,  tar. 
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pitch,  and  turpentine.    On  the  low  lands  along  feet  thick.    The  coal  is  bitaminons,  generall  j 

the  rivers  is  foond  white,  black,  and  Spanish  soft,  and  well  adapted  for  generating  steam, 

oak,  also  bald  and  black  cypress,  the  timber  and  for  the  manafactnre  of  gas,  cdce,  and 

of  which  is  noted  for  its  durabUity.    The  soil,  iron.    Near  these  coal-fields  are  extensive  beds 

composed  largely  of  sand  and  day  in  its  nat-  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and   iron-ore ;  the 

nral  condition,  is  best  adapted  to  tiiecoltivation  iron  mines  have  been  worked  with  good  re- 

of  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears;  bnt,  by  solta,  the  ores  prodndng  from  86  to  58  per 

manuring,  may  be  made  prodnctive  of  cotton  cent,  of  metallic  iron.    There  are  also  abun- 

and  com.    The  mild  climate  and  the  natural  dant  materials,  of  good  q[nality,  for  the  mana- 

pastnres  of  the  pine-forests  afford  unusual  ad-  fincture  of  bricks,  lime,  and  millstones.    In  the 

vantages  for  profitable   stock-rearing.     Fish  mineral  region  are  numerous  fertUe  valleys, 

and  oysters  in  great  abundance  are  supplied  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  corn, 

fh)m  the  waters  of  the  Gkdf  of  Mexico  and  the  and  cotton,  and  the  rearing  of  stock.    Lands 

Bay  of  MobOe.    This  section  is  watered  by  the  in  the  mineral  district  may  be  bought  at  prices 

Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  has  good  ranging  from  12^  cents  to  (2  per  acre, 
railroad  facilities  in  aU  directions.    It  has  long       The  stock  and  agricultural  re^on  occupies 

been  a  popular  summer  reeort  for  families  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State;  its  prod- 

from  all  parts  of  the  State.    Land  here  is  in-  nets    are   cotton,   com,  grains,  grapes,   and 

creasing  in  value,  but  good  locations  may  be  stock.    The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and 

obtained  at  prices  ranging  from  (L50  to  %4t  the  soU  rich.    Previous  to  the  war,  there  were 

per  acre.  many  valuable  plantations  here,  and  extensive 

The  cotton  region  joins  the  timber  region  stock-farms ;  cultivated  lands  were  valued  at 

on  the  north,  and  luu  a  width  of  about  one  from  $80  to  $50  per  acre.    Present  prices  vary 

hundred  and  two  miles  on  tiie  western,  and  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre, 
sixty  miles  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  State.       Alabama  is  a  valuable  timber  country,  which 

This  belt  of  land,   interspersed   with   large  produces  in  abundance  nearly  every  kind  of 

Erairies,  with  an  unsurpassed  climate,  and  useM  timber.  Besides  the  long-leaf  yellow 
aving  a  stiff,  black  soil,  remarkably  rich,  fi^m  pine,  there  grow  here  the  different  varieties  of 
two  to  twenty  feet  deep,  is  especially  adapted  oak — ^white,  red,  black,  Spanish,  port-pin,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  com,  and  provi-  overcup ;  also  sweet  ana  black  gum,  poplar, 
sions,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  locust,  chestnut,  red  and 
healthy  and  fertile  agricultural  tracts  in  the  white  cedar,  dogwood,  maple,  and  elm.  By 
South.  Its  railroad  and  river  facilities  afford  its  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  Ala- 
easy  access  to  markets.  Prior  to  the  late  bama  has  always  held  a  high  rank  as  an  agii- 
war,  this  section  was  much  sought  after  by  cultural  State ;  and,  from  the  above  exhibit  of 
planters,  on  account  of  its  great  advantages  of  its  industrial  resources,  it  will  be  seen  that 
soil  and  climate,  and  plantations  commanded  good  advantages  are  offered  to  those  wishing 
prices  ranging  from  $80  to  $50  per  acre.  Now,  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  cotton,  com,  or 
rich,  cultivated  plantations,  convenient  to  stock,  fruits  or  vegetables;  making  wine; 
rivers  and  railroaos,  may  be  obtained  for  from  manujfocturing  cotton,  iron,  or  lime;  or  sup- 
$5  to  $10  per  acre.  This  land  will  produce  plying  coal,  marble,  or  granite, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  com,  or  800  to  ALASKA.  As  yet  there  has  been  little  in- 
900  pounds  of  seed-cotton  per  acre.  crease  in  the  white  population  of  this  Territory, 
Immediately  north  of  the  cotton  region  which  is  still  under  the  military  government 
lies  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  district,  of  the  United  States.  Time  enough  has  not 
extending  eastwardly  and  westwardiy  across  elapsed  for  the  acquisition  of  much  infor- 
the  State,  and  having  an  average  breadth  of  mation  in  regfurd  to  its  industrial  resources, 
about  thirty-five  miles.  The  soil,  being  sandy,  Our  knowledge  is  confined  mostly  to  its  shores, 
is  poor;  but  there  are  numerous  streams,  comparatively  little  being  known  of  the  inte- 
affording  good  water-power  for  manufacturing  rior.  Since  Alaska  became  a  part  of  the  TJni- 
purposes.  This  is  a  healthy  section  of  country,  ted  States,  an  Anglo-Russian  newspaper  has 
and  has  good  railroad  faciUties.  been  prcjected,  and  is  carried  on  with  success. 
The  mineral  region  occupies  the  north-  It  is  reported  that  game  abounds,  but  none 
eastern  comer  of  the  State,  extends  in  a  except  Lidians  hunt  it.  Ducks  are  abundant, 
southwesterly  direction  about  160  miles,  and  and  the  grouse  are  of  excellent  flavor.  There 
has  an  average  width  of  about  eighty  miles,  is  a  laige  variety  of  fish,  of  which  the  salmon 
In  the  southeastern  comer  of  this  section,  is  said  to  be  most  delicious;  but  no  oysters 
white  marble  of.  remarkable  brilliancy  is  have  yet  been  discovered  by  the  whites.  Of 
found,  some  of  it  not  inferior  to  Oarrara  marble,  sheU-ndi,  there  is  the  crab,  enormously  largo, 
and  has  been  successfully  worked.  Soapstone,  and  whose  sweetness  increases  with  its  size, 
flagstones,  graphite  or  plumbago,  and  granite,  the  clam, 'and  tiie  muscle.  During  the  past 
of  good  quality,  are  also  quarried  here.  In  summer  there  was  an  abundance  of  berries, 
this  region  there  are  three  distinct  coal-fields,  prindpally  a  berry  oaUed  the  salmon-berry, 
covering  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  namely,  from  its  strong  resemblance  to  the  roe  of  that 
the  Warrior,  Oahawba,  and  Tennessee  fields,  fish,  both  in  color  and  in  its  collection  of  little 
The  beds  of  these  fields  are  from  one  to  eight  globules  like  fi^-eggs;   it  is  very  pdatable, 
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and  lasts  during  nearly  the  whole  summer,  here  have  been  the  chief  element  for  more 

Cranberries  are   plentiifh],  and   of  excellent  than  a  century  of  tibe  profitable  commerce  of 

quality.    The  potatoes  are  small  and  watery;  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.     This  ftir<>trade, 

cabb^res  will  not  generally  head,  while  toma-  together  with  the  sea  fur-trade  within  the  Ter- 

toes  and  peas  do  not  thrive.    Com,  wheat,  ritory,  was  the  sole  basis  of  Russian  commerce, 

barley,  o^s,  and  such  grains,  will  not  ripen,  and  the  present  supply  of  furs  in  Alaska  is  not 

as  tiiere  is  too  HtUe  sunshine  and  too  much  diminished.    It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 

rwB.  the  supply  of  ice  may  be  made  a  source  of 

During  this  year  Alaska  has  been  visited  by  wealth,  since  it  is  obtained  chiefly  upon  the 
two  dia&iguished  observers,  the  accounts  of  small  lakes  and  ponds ;  and  it  is  not  yet  ascer- 
whose  observations  materially  differ.  One  of  tained  that  glacier  ice  is  pure,  and  practical  for 
these,  William  H.  Beward,  arrived  at  Alaska  commerce.  The  range  of  hiUs,  nearly  two 
in  August,  by  way  of  the  Portland  Canal,  thousand  feet  high  and  thirty  miles  long,  ex- 
passed  through  the  Prince  of  Wales  Arch-  tending  along  the  Chilcat  Biver,  abounds  in 
ipelago.  Peril,  and  Chatham  Straits,  and  Lynn  iron,  while  limestone  and  marble  crop  out  on 
Uhaimel,  up  the  Chilcat  Biver  to  the  base  of  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  in  many  other 
Mount  Fairweather,  thence  returning  through  places.  Coal-beds,  accessible  to  navigation, 
Clsrenee  Straits  to  Sitka.  According  to  his  are  found  on.  Eootiaioo,  but  the  concentrated 
aeooont,- given  in  a  speech  at  Sitka  in  Au-  resin  in  the  coNal  renders  it  too  inflammable  to 
gust,  Che  skies  were  bright  and  serene,  and,  be  used  by  steamers.  What  seems  to  be  ex- 
during  his  visit  there  were  more  dear  than  cellent  cannel-coal  is  also  found  in  the  Prince 
cloudy  days.  The  scenery  of  the  southwestern  of  Wales  Archipelago. 
coast  was  ftdl  of  grandeur.  The  Coast  Bange  The  natives  are  the  only  laborers  at  present 
of  mountains,  which  begins  in  Mexico,  is  con-  in  the  Territory,  the  whites  going  there  as 
tinned  into  the  territory  and  ^'invades  the  traders  and  soldiers.  Considering  how  greatly 
seas  of  Alaska,  rising  to  an  exalted  height,  and  most  of  the  tribes  are  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
dothed  with  eternal  snow  and  crystalnne  gla-  how  precarious  their  vocations  are,  they  are 
ders.^*  The  plains  between  the  mountains,  neither  .indolent  nor  incapable,  but  they  are 
as  wen  as  the  sides  of  the  mountains  ihem*  vigorous,  energetic,  docile,  and  gentle  in  their 
sdvea,  almost  to  their  summits,  are  covered  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The  Indian  tribes 
with  forests  so  dark  and  dense  as  to  be  im*  here  must  do  as  they  have  done  in  Washington 
penetrable,  except  to  wild  beasts  and  savage  Territory  and  Britidi  Columbia — ^retreat  before 
huntsmen.  On  the  lowest  intervale  cotton-  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  citizens  of 
wood  grows.  The  birch-tree  sometimes  ap-  Sitka  are  the  pioneers — ^the  foture  population 
pears  upon  the  river-side,  upon  the  level  above  of  Alaska.  The  resources  of  the  Territory,  its 
the  cotton* wood,  and  is  generally  found  a  singularly-salubrious  climate,  and  sublime  sce- 
comely  and  statdy  tree.  The  forests  of  Alaska  nery,  must  attract  immigrants  from  our  own 
consist  mainly  of  the  pine,  the  cedar,  the  cy-  States,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Such  is  Alaska,  as 
press,  the  m>ruce,  the  fir,  the  larch,  and  the  seen  by  the  ex-Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
hemlook.    These  forests  begin  almost  at  the  States. 

water's  edge,  and  they  rise  with  regular  gra-  The  other  account  is  by  General  George  H. 

dation  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet.    The  Thomas,  the  commander  of  the  military  dis- 

eedar,  sometimes  called  the  yellow  cedar,  on  triot  of  the  United  States   which  embraces 

the  coasts  of  the  islands  and  rivers,  attains  an  'Alaska.    His  report  of  his  observations  in  this 

trntnAi^MA  g^wth  both  in  height  and  circum-  Territory  was  made  to  the  War  Department, 

ferenoe.    The  cultivation  of  gardens,  fields,  and  dated  at  San  Francisco  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 

and  meadows,  has  been  attempted  by  natives  tember.    On  the  22d  of  July  he  reached  Sitka, 

and  8(^dier8  with  most  encouraging  results,  formerly  the  headquarters   of  the   Bussian- 

The  native  grasses  preserve  their  nutritive  American  Fur   Company,  now  the  military 

properties,  and  the  clunate  is  so  mild  that  cat-  headquaH^rs  of  the  Territory.    According  to 

tie  and  horses  require  but  dight  providon  of  Gknerd  Thomas's  report,    the   Indians   are 

shelter  during  the  winter.    There  is  reason  to  treacherous,  warlike,  and,  .until  recently,  dis- 

beUeve  that,  beyond  the  Coast  Bange  of  moun-  contented  with  the  change  of  governments, 

tains  in  Aladu^  there  is  an  extendon  of  the  It  will  be  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  maintdn  a 

rich  and  habitable  valley-lands   of  Oregon,  large  garrison  at  Sitka  to  protect  the  traders 

Washington  Territory,  and  British  Colxmibia.  from  Indians,  and  to  preserve  order  and  good 

In  regard  to  the  asimd  productions  of  the  behavior  among  the  whites  and  half-breeds, 

forests,  he  says  the  elk  and  deer  are  so  plenty  General  Thomas  left  Sitka  on  the  26th  of 

88  to  be  undervalued  for  food  or  skins  by  both  July,  and  arrived  at  Kenay,  about  one  hun- 

natives  and  strangers.    The  bear  of  many  fam-  dred  miles  up  Cook^s  Inlet,  on  the  80th.    This 

ifies,  black,  grizzly,  and  cinnamon ;  the  moun-  is  the  old  Busdan- American  trading-post  of 

tdn-sheep.  inestimable  fbr  his  fleece ;  the  wolf;  St.  Nicholas,  and  is  now  occupied  by  one  com- 

*  the  fox,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  minl^  the  pany  of  artillery.    There  is  a  village  of  Aleuts, 

raccoon,  the  marten,  the  ermine,  the  squirrel,  numbering  about  two  hundred,  near  by ;  an- 

gray,  black,  brown,  and  flying,  are  among  the  other  smdl  village,  a  few  miles  below ;  and  a 

land  fur-bearing  animals.    The  Airs  thus  found  settlement  of  some  half-dozen  Busdan  families 
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thirty  miles  below.  There  are  no  other  settle-  ship  attending  it,  will  never  be  carried  on  bj 
ments,  either  white  or  Indian,  near.  On  the  white  men.  He  recommends  that  a  mail-route 
eastern  shore  of  the  inlet  about  sixty  miles  be  established  between  Port  Townsend,  Wash- 
below  Kenay,  General  Tnomas  examined  a  ington  Territory,  and  Sitka,  touching  at  San 
coal-deposit,  and  found  in  it  a  fine  quality  of  Juan  Island,  Tongass,  and  Wrangle,  all  of  which 
oannel-coal,  in  veins  of  from  four  to  eight  feet  ports  are  immediately  on  the  route  to  Sitka, 
thick.  About  twenty  miles  below  this  point  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Alaska,  General 
another  deposit  was  observed;  mining  works  Thomas  says:  ^*I  see  no  immediate  prospect 
were  established  here  a  few  years  ago  by  the  of  the  country  being  settled  up.  The  dimate 
Russian- American  Fur  Company,  but  were  sub-  is  too  rig^d ;  there  is  too  much  rain  and  too 
sequently  abandoned,  because  the  coal  proved  little  sun  for  agricultural  purposes.  At  most 
to  be  comparatively  worthless.  On  the  8d  of  of  the  posts  there  are  gardens,  in  which  are 
August  Eodiak  was  reached.  Near  this  place,  raised  radishes,  turnips,  lettuce,  and  other  wa^ 
which  is  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  artillery,  tery  vegetables,  and  fair  potatoes,  though  they 
is  the  establishment  of  the  ice  company  which  will  not  keep  any  time.  The  moisture  of  the 
supplies  San  Francisco  with  ice,  and  it  is  the  climate  is  so  great  that  these  vegetables  con- 
most  southern  point  on  the  coast  where  ice  tinue  to  grow,  but  do  not  ripen.  The  same 
can  be  produced  with  certidnty.  General  difficulty  has  attended  all  attempts  to  raise 
Thomas  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  barley,  oats,  or  wheat ;  the  stalk  grows  green 
for  the  continuance  of  this  post  or  the  one  st  and  rank,  but  the  seed  does  not  come  to  ma- 
Eenay,  but  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  disturb  turity  or  ripen.  There  is  comparatively  little 
them  until  regulations  should  be  established  to  land  suitable  for  agriculture;  the  largest  tract 

fovern  intercourse  with  the  natives.    On  St  and  best  climate  Imown  is  the  plateau  on  the 

^aul's  Island  he  found  a  post  established  to  east  side  of  Oook^s  Inlet,  extending  from  Eenay 

secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  Congress  to  Chogotshaik  Bay.     The  soil  is  an  alluviaJ 

regulating  the  killing  of  seals,  to  support  the  sandy  loam,  very  rich  and  deep,  but  the  sum- 

revenue  officers,  and  to  preserve  order  on  the  mer,  though  pleasant  while  it  lasts^  not  long 

islands.    The  revenue  officers  restrict  the  kill-  enough  for  successful  farming.     Though  the 

ing  of  seals  to  the  smallest  number  necessary  timber  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  many 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  natives.    General  places  conveniently  located,  still  the  supply  in 

Thomas  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  is 

moral  condition  of  the   Aleuts :     "  Though  equdly  good  and  abundant,  and  much  better 

nearly  all  members  of  the  Greek  Church,"  he  located  for  a  market.    The  fishing-banks  along 

says,  ^^they  seem  to  have  no  control   over  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Penin- 

their  passion  for  ardent  spirits,  nor  have  they  aula  and  islands  are  very  extensive  and  boun- 

very  correct   ideas   in   regara   to   chastity;  tiful,  and  salmon  abounds  in  all  the  streams, 

consequently  the  effects  of  contact  with  the  In  addition  to  the  coal  mentioned  as  being  at 

stronger- willed  Americans   are   apparent,  as  Chogotshaik,  there  are  many  other  known  lo- 

venereal  diseases  and  scrofula  are  quite  com-  calities  of  coal." 

mon,  and  there  are  scarcely  any^  either  male'  Congress  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  for  the 
or  female,  who  will  not  get  intoxicated  if  they  formation  of  a  Territorial  government  for  Alas- 
have  the  opportunity ;  almost  the  first  thing  ka,  and  this  outlying  possession  will  probably 
they  ask  for  is  whiskey."  He  saw  no  evidence  remain  under  the  control  of  the  military  au- 
of  dissipation  among  the  people  of  Kenay  and*  thorities  of  the  nation  for  the  present, 
the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  but  was  ALLEN.  Chablks,  LL.  D.^an  eminent  jurist 
favorably  impressed  with  their  intelligence  and  of  Massaonusetts,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
honesty,  and  found  many  of  the  men  skilled  August  9,  1797 ;  died  in  Worcester,  August  6, 
in  mechanical  arts.  1869.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
The  fur-bearing  seals,  he  reports,  are  found  studied  law  in  his  native  town,  and  was  admit- 
only  on  St.  Paul  and  St  George'-s  Islands,  and  ted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  In  1829  he  was  elected 
are  killed  for  their  furs  and  oil.  Here,  from  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  again  in  1883, 
April  to  September  or  October,  are  seen  im-  1884, 1886,  and  1840,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
mense  numbers  of  these  aniinals--estimated  at  State  Senate  in  1885,  1888,  and  1839.  He  was 
from  five  to  fifteen  millions — flying  in  the  rook-  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  the  Webster 
erios,  and  covermg  hundreds  of  acres.  During  Treaty  in  1842,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
the  season  between  fall  and  spring  they  are  mon  Pleas  from  1842  to  1844.  In  1848,  he 
not  seen,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  pass  the  took  an  active  part  in  the  Free-Soil  movement, 
winter.  He  thinks  that  legislation  regulating  and  that  year  was  elected  to  Congpress  from 
the  hunting  and  killing  of  these  animals  is  ne-  the  Worcester  District,  and  reelected  in  1850. 
cessary,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  rook-  His  political  views,  and  his  known  hostility  to 
eries;  that  with  such  legislation,  and  with  a  slavery,  placed  him  to  a  considerable  extent 
wholesome  superintendence  of  the  Indians  and  under  the  ban  in  Congress ;  but  he  displayed 
Aleuts,  one  garrison  of  two  hundred  or  three  marked  abUity  in  all  that  he  had  the  opportu-  . 
hundred  men,  and  a  revenue-cutter,  will  be  all  nity  of  doing.  In  1849  he  had  the  editorial 
the  forces  needed  in  Alaska.  The  fur-trade  of  charge  for  some  time  of  the  Boston  Whig,  or, 
the  interior,  on  account  of  the  fatigue  and  hard-  as  it  was  subsequentiy  called,  the  Boston  B^ 
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pubUean^  a  paper  owned  and  sustained  by  his  prepare  a  paper,  and,  from  the  position  of  the 
friend  Charles  Francis  Adams.  In  1858,  he  Church  of  England,  extend  the  hand  of  brother- 
waa  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  hood  to  all  evangelioal  nations.  Several  emi- 
Court  of  Suffolk  County,  and,  on  the  abolition  nent  Evangelical  clergymen  of  England  have 
of  that  court  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  Chief  promised  to  attend,  and  "  in  Grermany,  France, 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,"  sud  Dr.  Schaff, 
whieh  office  he  held  until  1867,  when  he  re-  "  the  subject  has  been  greatly  agitated,  and 
signed  in  conseonence  of  his  age.  He  was  a  they  have  promised  us  their  best  men,  who 
d^egate  to  thereaoe  Congress  of  1861,  but  have  truly  a  representative  name  and  char- 
maintained  there  a  firm  and  statesmanl^e  posi-  aoter.  The  conditions  and  the  circumstances 
lion.  Judge  Allen  received  the  honorary  de-  are  very  favorable.  I  am  confident  that,  if  a 
gree  of  LL.  D.  from  Tale  CoUege  in  1836,  and  meeting  had  been  held  this  year,  it  would  have 
from  Harvard  in  1863.  His  decisions  in  the  been  a  failure.''  After  hearing  the  remarks  of 
Superior  Court  were  regarded  as  very  able,  Dr.  Schaff^,  the  New  York  meeting  adopted  the 
and  as  evincing  his  profound  legal  knowledge,  following  resolutions : 

In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  JSetolved,  That  we  have  listened  with  feelings  of 

ALLIANCE,  EvAsrosLiOAL.    The    meeting  li^dy  interest  and  grateful  eatiafeotion  to  the  report 

of  tte  Evju^cal  ^oe,  for  hoWing  which  l^^;,?'^«^i  'SjVe^^^'jf '0^^"^^^ 

m  ^ew  York,  m  1869,  arrangements  had  be«i  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  beg  to  exchange 

made,  has  been  postponed  to  1870,  for  rea-  with  him  our  warm  congratalationa  upon  the  aaocesa- 

flons  which  were  explained  by  Dr.  Schaff,  at  a  fhl  issue  of  his  mission,  and  thank  him  for  the  im- 

meetinff  of  the  Amencan  Branch  of  the  Alliance  portant  and  efficient  service  he  has  rendered. 

gd£>^w  York,  on  the  4th  of  November,  p^^f  JS^ra^^^'^lSfBZTea.'S.riteT. 

Dr.  Dcnan  nad  ^ust  returned  from  a  visit  to  wMch  have  been  taken  in  ftirtherance  of  our  cher- 

Europe,  where  his  mission  had  been  to  consult  ished  purpose,  and,  aa  we  believe,  the  general  desire, 

upon  the  holding  of  the  proposed  meeting.   At  to  hold  a  Conference  of  the  Evsngelical  Alliance  in 

the  meeting  of  the  British  Branch  of  the  Alii-  the  United  States ;  and,  therefore.  He  it  further 

"ji=^M**B  "»    ^.^iT  infr   *^AM»N«*  v»  vuv  ^*i  JUaolvtd.  That  we  hereby  cxteDd  a  whole-hearted 

aoee  h^d  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  subject  of  the  American  hivitation  and  welcome  to  the  several 

contemplated  meeting  was  a  prominent  topic,  branches  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  the  various 

Serious  difficultiea  concerning  the  expense  of  parts  of  Christendom,  to  meet  in  General  Conference 

the  conference  had  arisen  m  the  course  of  cop-  ^  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a  date  hereafter  to  be 

r3«nden<«  between^the  Amenc^  ^^^^^^  -^^rd^^ni  Sl^S^n^tfv^^ 

and  the  Bntiah  council  These  drfficalties  were  by  the  report  of  Bev.  Dr.  Schaff,  that  the  prelindnary 

entirely  removed  after  a  full  and  frank  discua-  invitation  of  the  American  Branch,  conveyed  throuffh 

Eton,  and  terms  of  satisfactory  cooperation  on  hun,  to  our  brethren  in  Europe,  has  been  so  kindQy 

mooslj  agr^  upon.     The  programme  for  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^<^  ^e  y^^^  pleasing  encowagement  to 

meeting  is  drawn  up  on  the  basis  prepared  by  anticipate  a  large  representation  ttom  Great  Britam 

the  New  York  Executive  Oommittee,  but  is  and  the  Continent. 

(»)nsiderably  changed,  in  conformity  to  the  ^-««»^  That,in^erinff  to  our  brethren  abroad 

wish^oftheMsh^andOontin^^  g^oVmoWi^^en'^i:^^^^ 

It  embraces  the  leaomg  religious  questions  of  come,  looking  forward  as  we  do  to  such  communion 

the  age,  such  as  Ohristian  unity  -and  c<)6pera-  in  Christ,  ana  eudi  ^^  sweet  counsel  together"  touch- 

tion,  Chriatianity  and  its  antagonists,  Frotes-  ing  the  interests  of  His  Kingdom,  as  sEbU  bring  down 

taniam  and  Roman  OathoUeism,  Christianity  "m^  ®"JL^¥^5*  ""^tS^®  ^^'^"^  "Jl  V^  K^^'T 

j  ".   -1    «^„«^^«„A    nK-s-«^««    «»:/>»    — »5  ffelize  a  fresh  baptism  of  blessmg,  and  help  us  all,  who 

•nd_  civil   govermnent.   Christian  union  ^  and  J^^  i^^o^  in  ChHstian  unity  and  spirituaf  fellowship, 

Chnatiao  life,  foreign  ana  domestic  missions,  to  the  achievement,  through  Christ,  of  a  heavenly 

Christianity  and  social  evils ;  also  reports  on  fellowship  when  labor  shall  cease  and  love  be  in- 

the  Society  of  Protestant  Christendom  by  the  throned  forever. 

delegates.  ALMONTE,  Jitan  N.,  a  distinguished  Mexi- 

The  Congregati<mal  Union  of  England  and  can  general,  statesman,  and  diplomatist,  bom 

Wales,  which  Dr.  Bchaff  subsequently  attended,  about  the  year  1812 ;  died  in  Paris,  March  22, 

passed  unanimously  a  resolution  in  reference  1869.    He  was  the  reputed  son  of  the  priest 

to  the  meeting,  expressing  the  hope  that  they  Morelos,  the  famous  partisan  chie^  who  was 

mi^taend  a  delegate,  and  desiring  that  events  shot  in  1818.     His  youth  was  spent  in  the 

mi^t  continue  to  &vor  its  arrangements,  and  United  States,  where  he  managed,  by  the  en- 

that  tbe  Divine  blessing  may  crown  its  accom-  ergy  of  his  character,  to  support  himself  while 

plisfament.    Dr.  Schaff  also  attended  the  two  obtaining  an   education.     Betuming  to  his 

General  Assemblies  of  the  Established  and  of  native  land,  he  entered  upon  a  military  career, 

the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  a  number  and  was  chosen  by  Santa  Anna  one  of  his  aides- 

of  meetings  specially  hdd  for  the  objects  of  de-camp,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the 

the  Alliance,  all  of  which  returned  a  unanimous  Texas  campaign  against  General  Houston,  being 

response  to  the  invitation.  The  Archbishop  of  made  prisoner  with  his  chief  at  the  battle  of 

Canterbury  would  not  commit  himself  but  ex-  San  Jacinto.    On  regaining  his  liberty  he  was 

pressed  himself  very  happy  to  correspond  on  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  subsequently 

the  subject.    The  Dean  of  Canterbury  is  to  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Wash- 
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iagUm;  bat,  when  the  annezatioii  of  Texas  ber  of  the  Soath  American  repaUicsM 

was  resolred  upon,  he  demanded  his  nawports,  ents.  In  British  Koitii  America,  the  scheme  of 

protesting  at  the  same  time  against  that  meas-  consoKdating  aD  the  colimial  poflaeasiona,  inchi- 

nre.    In  1845  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  pres-  nve  of  British  Cdambia,  into  one  empire^  re- 

idenojr  of  the  Beonblio  of  Mexico,  bat  failed;  ceived  the  open  and  emphatic  indorsement  of 

and  was  afterward,  upon  the  elevation  of  Pare-  the  British  Government ;  bat  the  dissatiafiKsticm. 

des  to  power,  appointed,  first,  Minister  of  War,  of  the  people  of  Kova  Scotiaremained  onabated, 

and  then  ambassador  to  Paris.    He  was  on  and  a  partj  openlj  advocating  annexation  to 

his  way  to  France  when  he  heard,  at  Havana,  the  United  Sti^  gained  in  the  coarse  of  the 

of  the  retam  of  8anta  Anna  to  power,  a|>on  jear  coAsiderable  strength, 
which  he  immediately  went  back  to  Mexico,        The  war  in  Paraguay  was  in  October,  1869, 

and^  joining  Santa  Anna,  took  part  in  the  war  not    ended,  although  a  provisional   govem- 

agamst  the  United  States,  distinguishing  him-  meat  had  been  established  in  Asuncion.    The 

self  at  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  strength  of  President  Lopes  had  been  greatly 

and  Ohumbusco.    After  the  dose  of  the  war  impa&ed,  but,  driven  from  one  stronghold,  he 

he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  always  had  another  ready  to  fall  back  upon, 

and  for  the  second  time  became  a  candidate  (See  pASAOirAT.) 

for  the  presidency,  but  again  without  success.  In  other  parts  of  South  America  the  number 
He  was  solaced,  however,  with  an  appoint-  of  civil  wars  and  revolutions  was  somewhat 
ment  as  Mexican  minister  at  Paris,  which  office  smaller  than  usuaL  The  lawful  government 
he  held  at  the  period  when  President  Ifiramon  was  overthrown  in  Ecuador,  and  in  San  Do- 
was  overthrown  by  Juarez.  He  returned  to  mingo,  Hayti,  and  Venezuela,  dvil  war  raged 
Meiico  with  the  allied  expedition  in  1862.  almost  without  interruption ;  but  in  many  of 
Juarez  protested  against  his  presence  in  the  the  other  States  the  reign  of  order  appears  to  be 
French  camp,  and  demanded  that  Almonte  fortified,  and  the  be^ning  of  a  new  era  of 
should  be  deuvered  up  to  him ;  but,  although  peacefal  development  and  progress  to  be  se- 
General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  the  £ng-  cured.  Besides  Chili,  the  model  republic  of 
Hsh  commissioner,  were  willing  to  comply  Latin  America,  Mexico,  Colombia,  rem,  and 
with  this  demand,  the  French  commander  re-  especially  the  Argentine  Republic^  under  the 
fhsed,  and  shortly  after  a  proclamation  was  wise  administration  of  President  Sarmiento, 
issued  by  Gener^  Taboada,  declaring  Juarez  enjoyed  a  year  of  peace,  and  in  many  respects 
deposed,  and  Almonte  Invested  with  supreme  a  year  of  real  progress, 
power  in  his  place.  He  found  himself  how-  The  Pacific  Kauroad  was  pushed  forward  in 
ever,  unable  to  organize  a  government ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1868,  and  in  the  first 
General  Forey,  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  an-  months  of  the  year  1869,  with  a  rapidity  hek'e- 
nulled  Taboada*8  decree,  and  announced  to  the  tofore  unknown,  and  thus  it  was  completed 
Mexicans  that  they  were  free  to  choose  a  new  long  before  the  time  heretofore  anticipated. 

fovemment.  After  the  decisive  victory  of  the  The  final  tie  was  placed  on  the  10th  of  May, 
'rench  arms,  Almonte  became  one  of  the  tri-  1860,  with  as  much  die^lay  as  possible.  Many 
umvirate  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  manage-  deficiencies  were  complained  of  in  the  first  trans- 
ment  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  assigning  him  die  continental  road,  but  the  intercourse  between 
Foreign  Department  and  the  Finances.  He  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  remained  uninter- 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the.  Empire  by  rapted.  The  important  influence  which  this 
Maxindiian  in  April,  1864,  and  some  weeks  connection  of  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  rail- 
later  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  He  adhered  to  roads  must  have  upon  the  development  of  the 
the  fortunes  of  his  imperial  patron  throughout  resources  of  the  continent,  was  everywhere 
his  short  reign,  and,  when  Maximilian  feU,  left  recognized.  Numerous  schemes  of  a  similar 
his  country  for  Europe,  spending  the  last  days  character  are  under  consideration;  among  them 
of  his  restless  life  in  exile.  is  one  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
AMERICA.  No  territorial  change  affected  coasts  of  British  North  America,  and  another 
the  map  of  America  during  the  year  1860.  connecting  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  took  no  action  across  the  Andes. 

upon  the  purchase  of  the  two  Danish  islands,  While  transcontinental  railroads  are  bring- 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  which  had  been  ing  into  closer  contact  West  with  East^  and 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  had  been  rati-  North  with  South,  new  transaUantic  cables 
fied  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  popu-  are  strengthening  the  electric  communications 
lation  of  the  two  islands,  and  this  scheme  of  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and 
annexation  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  hav-  placing  their  uninterrupted  intercourse  beyond 
ing  for  the  present  failed.  At  the  close  of  tiie  any  danger  from  accidents.  To  the  English- 
year,  the  project  of  an  annexation  of  San  Do-  American  cable,  which  has  now  been  in  suc- 
mingo  to  the  United  States  again  assumed  a  cessfhl  operation  for  several  years,  a  French- 
more  tangible  shape,  having  received  the  full  ap-  American  was,  in  1869,  added ;  besides,  a  con- 
proval  of  President  Baez.  In  Cuba,  the  war  for  tract  for  the  laying  of  a  Balkan-American 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  island  con-  cable  was  concluded,  and  negotiations  for  lay- 
tinned  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  course  of  ing  one  between  Portugal  and  South  America 
the  year  the  Cubans  were  recognized  by  a  num-  were  in  active  progress. 
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The  immigration  from  Europe  to  America 
br  far  exceeded^  in  1869,  (ihat  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  The  great  bulk  continues  to  go 
to  tiie  United  States,  but-  in  seyerid  South 
American  republics  there  has  also  been  for 
jesTi  a  oonsiderable  increase.  A  new  feature 
in  the  history  of  immigration  is  the  extraor- 
dinary rush  to  America  of  the  Chinese,  who, 
it  seems,  may  now  come  not  only  in  as  large 
numbers  as  the  Europeans,  but  much  larger. 
It  is  now  certain  that  this  new  immigration  of 
people  ftom  Asia  will  greatly  enhance  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  population  of  the  American 
Continent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  grave  dan- 
gers are  feared  by  some  economists  from  a 
large  admixture  of  Mongolians  with  the  present 
population  of  America,  and  the  dangers  of  a 
coming  Chinese  question  are  discussea. 

Censuses  were  tiQcen,  in  1869,  in  Mexico  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  both  of  which  showed 
a  considerable  increase  of  population  oyer  the 
prerious  official  statements.  The  population 
of  America,  at  the  present  day,  certamly  ex- 
ceeds 86,000,000,  of  which,  at  least,  78,000,000 
are  inhabitants  of  independent  American  States. 

ANGLICAN  CHIIRCHES.  The  Church 
Almanac  for  1870  gires  the  following  statis- 


tical summary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States*  for  tne  year 
1868-'69 : 

Dioceses so 

glehopB 61 

Ithops  elect i 

Priests  mod  DeacoDB 8,711 

Whole  Domber  of  Clerer 8,788 

Parishes 8,612 

Ordinations— Deacons,     in  86  Dioceses 116 

Priests,      in84       "        85 

Total,         inas       "        800 

Candidates  for  Orders,     ln80       "       808 

Chnrches  consecmted,     InlS      "       47 

Baptisms— Infkints,  in  86       **        80,749 

Adults,  ln86       ''        6,080 

Not  specified,  in  6      "       8.760 

TotaJ,  inSS       »•        89.689 

Conflrmations,  in86       **        80,798 

Commnnlcants— increase  in  88  Dioceses  dnring  past 

year 7,186 

Number  reported  in  88  Dioceses . .  178,686 
Present  nnmber  Iq  the  whole 

Church 800,000 

Harrlaiees,  in  80  Dioceses 7,647 

Burials,      inSO       »»       18,471 

Sunday-School  Teachers,  in  87  Dioceses 18,644 

Scholars,  in  80       ''        186,975 

Contributions,  in  81       ''        $4,806,099,41 

The  following  tahle  ezhihits  the  number  of 
clerffymen,  parishes,  baptisms,  communicants, 
teachers  and  scholars  of  Sunday-schools,  and 
the  amount  of  missionary  and  charitable  con- 
tributions for  each  diocese : 


NOCBBS  AXD  1CISSIOK& 


Albaay 

CaafoTnia 

Oentxal  New  Toik. . 
OouBcictieut ........ 


Ploffida. 
Oeocxia 
DRnois. 

Io«rs... 


EentedcT.... 
LoBff  Isarad. 
hcmltaui... 
Maine 


MfcliiiEaB 


Mlssisetopl. 


Stw  HaatpshLre. 

5ew  Jeraey 

5ewTofk 

5orthCSasolina.. 

Obio...^... 

^ona jlrauia . . .. 

FltUibaiv 

BSkode  lakad.... 
^oath  Carolina.. 
T« 


TermoDt 

Vlij;;tala 

Western  New  Tork 

Wiacoosla 

f>TCSon  and  Washington.. 


88 
86 
48 
66 

168 
86 
86 

tl8 
80 
89 
86 
86 
16 
48 
87 
89 
19 

186 

129 
67 
49 

«7 
84 


188 

867 

t49 

106 

809 

47 

40 

t57 

88 

80 

98 

186 

t78 

70 

18 

7 


96 
104 
40 
98 
187 
81 
88 
tl4 
81 
84 
88 
64 
14 
86 
70 
48 
81 
107 
86 
78 
48 
t44 
84 
16 
88 
116 
170 
+78 
106 
177 
61 
86 
+60 
89 
86 
49 
178 
+89 
68 
18 
6 


1,818 

946 

1,883 

846 

861 

878 

1,911 

606 


118 
768 
1,860 
610 
440 

1,847 

1,841 

618 

671 

186 

106 

1,960 

8,644 

1,168 

8,775 

761 

614 

666 

976 


1,188 
180 

77 


SuHDAT-flOMOUL 


7,887 

8,088 

16,609 

l,ffm 

1,681 

9,616 
6,815 
8,418 
1,981 
486 
8,468 
10,807 
8,861 
1,751 

10,966 
6,081 
8,400 

9,600 
848 


9,499 
90,000 

8,810 

90,196 

8,019 

4,638 

9,066 
1,680 
9,481 
8,600 

6,680 


J 


915 

996 

1,718 

818 

140 


948 
487 
866 

61 

469 

1.488 


180 


818 


807 
866 


111 
1,871 
1,894 

1,068 

9,806 

419 

601 


188 
900 


664 

•  •  •  • 

87 


I 


6,708 

6,795 

11,780 

8,961 

904 

1398 
6,968 
8,491 
8,696 
418 
8,780 
18,780 
8,807 
1,766 

8,908 
6,078 
9,068 


778 
10,960 
90,867 

8,798 

41,178 

.9,814 

4,786 


1.891 
1,608 
6,600 

4,848 
696 
816 


CoBtrilnttloiu  ibr 

BUuionarj  and 

Ctowh  puipoMt. 


$186,948  68 

181,486  84 

471,194  97 

98,786  13 


84,989  96 

916,478  11 

49,080  89 

60,906  67 

8,196  87 

89,006  68 

818,788  70 

99,107  99 

64,767  01 

188,68105 
8031ft  87 
46,666  48 


6,489  68 

4,600  70 

888,886  81 

666.889  69 

900,779  18 

618.890  70 
96,465  00 

184,867  85 

16,796  48 
19,960  60 
16,964  88 
68,747  00 

106.696  74 
18385  80 
19,014  67 


*  It  win  be  seen,  on  examination,  that  the  above  summary  does  not  include,  in  some  of  its  items,  the  statistics 
of  tkt  wkoU  CkurdL  Sereral  of  the  coufention  Journals  were  not  published  when  the  Ohurek  Abnanae  went  to 
preM,  and  of  those  published  and  received  by  thg.  editor,  two  eonMned  no  obttraet  <^  the  paroehkU  rgiorts,  and  no 
natm^Tf  (^  ttotttHctfior  the  oonvenUonal  vear. ' 

+  The  statiaticfl  marked  with  daggers  are  taken  from  the  Convention  Journal  of  1863. 
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The  total  statistics  of  tlie  bishops  and  dergy  land  are  the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Can- 

of  the  Anglican  Chnroh  in  Great  Britain,  Ire-  bridge.  The  twenty-six  colleges  and  halls  of  the 

land,  and  the  British  Colonies,  were,  in  1869,  University  of  Oxford  had  in  Jannary,  1868, 

as  follows :  4,190  "  members  of  convocation,"  and  7,635 

England  and  Wales. — Archbishops,  2 ;  bish-  "  members  on  the  books."     The  number  of 

ops,  26 ;  deans,  80 ;  archdeacons,  71 ;  benefices,  professorships  was  41.   The  seventeen  colleges 

12,837 ;  cnrates,  5,678 ;  mral  deaneries,  tf  18 ;  and  halls  of  the  Univen&ty  of  Cambridge  had 

church  sittings,  5,648,492.  Qndnding  127  members  not  on  the  college 

Ireland, — Archbishops,    2;    bishops,    10;  books)  5,485  members  of  the  senate;  1,927 

deans,  82 ;  archdeacons,  84 ;  benefices,  1,560 ;  undergraduates  ;  and  8,974  members  on  the 

cnrates,  599.  books.    The  number  of  professors  was  35. 

Seotland. — ^Bishops,  8 ;  clergy,  169 ;  parson-        The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk>s- 

ages,  72 ;  churches,  168 ;  schools,  101.  pel  in  Foreign  Parts  report  a  general  fund  of 

lie  Colonies. — ^Dioceses  (including  those  in  £76,784  128.  Id. ;  appropriated  ftmda,  £12,- 

process  of  formation),  51 ;  bishops,  49 ;  clergy,  108  8s.  5d. ;  speeifd  fund,  £14,288  19.  6d. ; 

2,400.  making  a  total  of  £108,182.     The  receipts 

The  contributions  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of  other  church  societies  during  the  year  dos- 

for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1869,  were  ingMay,  1869,  were  as  follows:  Church  Mis- 

$127,710.35.     There  is  a  defidt  of  funds  of  sionary  Society,  £157,880 ;  South  American 

over  $19,000.    The  mission  to  Greece  is  in  a  Missionary  Society,  £10,561 ;    Colonial   and 

condition   of  financial  embarrassment.     Dr.  Continental  Church  Society,  £85,445 ;  Colonial 

Hill's  resignation  of  his  position  there  was  to  Missionary  Society,  £4,080;  Church  Pastoral 

take  effect  in  November.  Bishop  Paine,  of  the  Aid  Society,  £51,846;  Bishop  of  London's 

African  mission,  has  returned  to  the  United  Fund,  £49,608;  Additional  Curates'  Society, 

States  to  recover  his  health.    The  China  mis-  £80,588 ;   Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman 

sion  is  in  a  promising  condition.    A  transla-  Catholics,    £24,445  ;     Incorporated    Church 

tion  of  the  Bible  into  the  Mandarin  dialect  is  Building  Society,  £18,757;  .Church  of  £ng- 

being  made.     No  agent  has  been  appointed  land  Scripture  Readers'  Association,  £11,782. 
among  the  freedmen  since  the  death  of  Mr.        The  rdigious  homes,  houses  of  mercy,  mis- 

Gillette.  sions,  reli^ous   houses,  and   institutions  of 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Low-Church  party  similar  character,  of  which  a  considerable 
were  held  in  November,  in  Philadelphia.  The  number  have  sprung  up  within  a  few  years 
total  receipts  of  the  American  Church  Mission-  past,  are  various  in  organization,  from  volun- 
ary  Society  were  $98,172.89 :  of  which  $49,-  tary  parochial  and  benevolent  associations,  to 
824.89  were  for  its  own  purposes ;  $88,887.98  societies  approaching  the  character  of  mo- 
for  objects  kindred  to  the  work,  but  not  under  nastic  institutions.  The  Kalendar,  published 
the  control  of  the  committee ;  and  $9,509.52  by  the  "  English  Church  Union,"  enumerates 
for  foreign  missions.  The  year  was  reported  fifty-five  homes,  penitentiaries,  missions,  and 
the  first  in  which  the  payments  exceeded  the  orphanages  ;  twenty  guilds  and  brotherhoods, 
receipts.  The  society  has  had  108  missionaries  and  twenty  institutions  and  societies.  Tho 
in  the  field.  At  the  twenty-second  annual  last  are  open  associations.  Many  of  the  re- 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  ligious  homes  have  a  number  of  institutions 
Evangelical  Knowledge,  the  receipts  of  the  so-  under  their  charge.  Thus,  the  **  Sisters  of  All 
ciety  were  reported  at  $51,688;  the  expendi-  Saints,"  Margaret  Street,  London,  have  the  care 
tures  at  $49,448;  the  property,  at  $82,000.  of  twelve  subordinate  institutions,  dispensaries, 
The  "Evangelical  Education  Society  "  held  its  homes  for  aged  women,  industrial  schools,  or- 
third  anniversary.  Its  receipts  during  the  year  phanages,  etc.  Many  of  these  homes,  which  gen- 
were  $31,659 ;  its  expenditure,  $41,881.  The  erally  are  sisterhoods,  in  the  larger  towns,  have 
dose  of  the  year  leaves  the  society  with  112  established  reformatories  for  fallen  women, 
students  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  it.  The  guilds  and  brotherhoods  are  more  strictly 

The  Church  of  England  is  divided  into  two  devotional  in  character.  The  English  Order  of 

convocations,    Canterbury   and  York.      The  St.  Benc^ct,  founded  by  "Father  Ignatius," 

Upper  House  of  Canterbury  consists  of  the  as  he  styles  himself,  corresponds  in  cliaracter 

archbishops  and  the  bishops  (21  in  number)  of  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ascetic  institutions, 

the  several  dioceses.  The  Lower  House  consists  The  "Guild  of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr,"  with 

of  24  deans  attached  to  the  several  dioceses,  nineteen  branches,  or  brotherhoods  and  sister- 

58  archdeacons,  25  proctors  for  the  chapters,  hoods;  the  "Society  of  St.  Osmund;"  the 

and  42  proctors  for  the  clergy ;  in  aU,  149  "  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 

members.  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  and  others,  have 

The  Upper  House  of  the  province  of  York  for  their  object  the  elevation  of  the  ritual,  the 

consists  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  cultivation  of  a  more  devotional  spirit  and  ob- 

dioceses  (7  members).    The  Lower  House  con-  servance  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  in  doctrine 

sists  of  6  deans,  15  araideaoons,  7  proctors  for  and  practice,  and  other  similar  ends.    Others 

the  chapters,  and  81  proctors  for  the  clergy ;  are  more  or  less  open  associations,  for  prayers, 

in  all,  59  members.  for  missionary  work,  for  benevolent  purposes. 

The  two  great  schools  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  for  the  assistance  of  poor  churches,  etc. 
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The  most  notable  event  in  the  year's  history  lished  Oharch  shall  have  been  wound  no,  the 
of  the  Anglican  Ohnroh  vas  the  enactment  of  commissioners  were  to  report  to  the  Queen 
the  law  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendow-  that  the  objects  immediately  contemplated  by 
meat  of  the  Iriah  Ohorch.  The  bill  was  intro-  the  act  have  all  been  provided  for,  and  to  re- 
duced bj  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Ist  of  March,  port  the  amomit  of  surplus  available  for  char- 
vhen  it  was  read  a  first  time.  It  passed  a  sec-  itable  purposes.  The  bill  presumed  that,  im- 
ond  reading,  after  a  long  and  excited  debate,  on  mediately  after  the  disestablishment,  the  bish- 
the  24th  oC  the  same  month,  by  a  vote  of  868  to  ops,  clergy,  and  laity  would  proceed  to  con- 
S50,  showing  a  mfyority,  in  favor  of  the  pas-  stitute  somelhing  in  the  nature  of  a  governing 
sage,  of  118.  The  bill,  which  contamed  sixty  body,  which  the  Queen  would  be  empowered, 
clauses,  was  entitled  ^^  A  bill  to  put  an  end  to  not  to  create,  but  to  recognize,  to  constitute 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  disestablished  Church,  and  come  in  pos- 
snd  to  make  provision  in  respect  to  the  tem-  session  of  the  private  endowments, 
poralities  thereof,  and  in  respect  to  the  Royal  The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
College  of  Kaynooth."  The  disestablishment  Lords  in  almost  the  same  shape  in  which  it 
▼as  to  be  total,  but  was  not  to  take  plooenntO  was  introduced  in  the  Commons,  and  was 
the  first  of  January,  1870,  when  the  ecclesias-  carried  to  a  second  reading,  on  the  19th  of 
tical  coorts  were  to  be  abolished,  the  ecclesias-  June,  by  a  migority  of  88,  m  a  House  of  800 
tical  laws  to  cease  to  have  any  authority,  the  members,  and  about  80  pairs.  Vigorous  efforts 
bishops  to  be  no^  longer  peers  of  Parliament,  were  afterward  made  to  attack  t£e  principles 
and  all  ecclesiastical  corporations  in  the  coun-  of  the  bill,  and  save  something  of  tne  estab- 
trr  to  be  dissolved.  The  disendowment  was  lishment  in  committee.  Among  other  provi- 
technically  and  legally  to  be  total  and  immedi-  sions,  the  Lords  sought  to  allot  £8,000,000  to 
ate.  Provision  was  made  for  winding  up  the  eo-  the  disestablished  Church.  Their  amendments 
clesiaBtical  commission,  and  the  constitution  of  were  nearly  all  r^'ected,  or  remodelled  in  form 
a  new  commission  composed  of  ten  members,  in  or  expression.  This  treatment  was  received 
which  the  whole  property  of  the  Iri^  Church  with  great  indignation  by  the  Lords,  so  that 
▼as  to  be  rested  from  the  day  the  measure  the  fiuiher  progress  of  the  bill  was  stopped, 
received  the  royal  assent.  A  distinction  was  and  its  withdrawal  was  looked  for.  A  com- 
made  between  public  endowments  (valued  at  promise  was  effected,  however,  in  Cabinet 
£15,500,000)  including  every  thing  in  the  na-  council,  by  which  the  dergy  who  conmiute 
tore  of  a  state  grant  or  revenue,  which  were  their  incomes  are  to  be  allowed  12  per  cent, 
to  be  resumed  by  the  state,  and  private  en-  over  the  value  of  ordinary  lives,  while  the  dis- 
dowments  (valued  at  £500,000^  which  were  posal  of  the  surplus  of  the  public  endowments, 
defined  as  money  contributed  from  private  mstead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
sources  nnee  1660,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  Government,  was  placed  under  tiie  direct  con- 
the  disestablished  church.  Provision  was  made  trol  of  Parliament.  With  these  amendments, 
for  compensation  to  vested  interests,  including  and  a  few  unimportant  alterations  supported 
those  connected  with  Maynooth  College,  ana  by  the  Lords,  the  biU  was  adopted  by  both 
the  Presbyterians^  who  were  in  receipt  of  the  Houses,  with  very  little  opposition,  and  re- 
regium  danum.  Among  these  interests,  the  ceived  the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  July, 
largest  in  the  aggregate  were  those  of  incum-  Among  the  amendments  which  were  urged 
benta,  to  each  of  whom  was  secured  during  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  scheme  of  "  con- 
bis  hfe,  provided  he  continued  to  discharge  current  endowment,*'  proposing  to  give  a  par- 
the  duties  of  his  benefice,  the  amount  to  which  sonage-house  and  ten  acres  of  land  to  each 
he  was  entitled,  deducting  the  amount  he  mieht  clergyman  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presby- 
have  paid  for  curates ;  or  the  interest  mi^t,  terian  as  well  as  in  the  Episcopal  bodies.  It 
mder  certain  circumstances,  be  commuted,  commanded  a  small  but  earnest  minority  m 
upon  his  application  for  a  life-annuity.  Other  the  Lords,  but  was  r^ected  in  the  Commons 
personal  interests  provided  for  were  those  of  without  debate. 

curates,  x>ermanent  and  temporary,  and  lay  The  separation  thus  accomplished  between 

compensations,   including    claims   of   parish  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  State 

clerks  and  sextons.    The  amount  of  the  May-  Government  compelled  the  former  to  under- 

nooth  grant  and  the  refj^m  donum  was  to  be  take  a  reconstruction  upon  a  voluntary  basis. 

Tilued  at  fourteen  years'  nurchase,  and  a  capi-  The  General  Synod  of  the  Irish  Church,  a 

tal  sum  equal  to  it  handea  over  to  the  respec-  union  of  the  two  Provincial  Synods  of  Dublin 

live  representatives  of  the  Presbytezians  and  and  Armagh,  met  on  September  14th,  at  Dub- 

of  the  Boman  Catholics.    The  aggregate  of  the  lin.    It  was  the  first  Synod  held  in   Ireland 

iHyments  would  amount  to  about  £8,000,000,  since  1718.    The  Provincial  Synod  of  Armagh 

leaving  about  £7,600,000,  giving  an  annual  in-  had  met  a  few  days  previously,  but  that  of 

come  of  about  £30,000  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia-  Dublin  had  to  be  formally  constituted,  prior  to 

meot.    This  was  to  be  appropriated  "mainly  to  the  union  of  the  two  into  one  General  Synod, 

the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity  and  suffer-  In  the  Upper  House,  the  Primate  (the  Arch- 

ing,^  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  bishop  of  Armagh)    presided  ;    the   Lower 

wiUk  the  obligation  imposed  upon  property  by  House  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  West,  Dean  of  St. 

the  poor-laws.    When  the  affairs  of  the  estab-  Patrick^s  and  Christ  Church,  its  prolocutor.  A 
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protest  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  matters  of  doctrine  and  disoipline  in  the  future 

Chnroh  was   adopted  bjr  the  Lower  House,  councils  of  the  Church.     The  bishops,  at  a 

unanimously,  while,  in  the  Upper  House,  the  meeting  held  in  November,  resolved  to  sit  and 

Bishop  of  Down  objected  to  it  as  unnecessary,  vote  as   a  separate  order,  when  they  deem 

As  to  finance,  all  parties  seemed  to  be  agreed  proper ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  the  power 

that  the    remainder  of  the  old  possessions  of  vetoing  any  proposal  with  which  they  dis- 

of  the  Church  which  may  be  retained  will  re-  agree.    This  view  of  the  bishops  is,  however, 

qnire  to  be  lai^y  supplemented  by  private  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  large  portion  of 

liberality,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  made  effi-  the  laity.   At  a  meeting  of  lay  delegates,  held 

cient.  In  the  matter  of  government,  the  Synod  at  Nenagh,  and  presided  over  by  Lord  Rosse, 

adopted  a  *^  Scheme  for  the  Reform  of  the  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Dunalley,  and  agreed  to. 


the  clergy  of  each  diocese  should  meet  in  a  and  clergy  together  and  a  m^fority  of  lay  rep- 
Diocesan  Synod,  and  elect  a  certain  number  of  resentatives  eliould  be  sufficient  to  pass  any 
then*  brethren  to  represent  them  in  a  General  motion.  The  meeting  also  strongly  protested 
Synod,  with  whom  were  to  be  included  one  agunst  the  bishops  having  the  power  of  a  veto 
dean  and  one  archdeacon  for  each  diocese,  in  Diocesan  Synods. 

who,  with  certain  officers  of  Trinity  College,  The  jud^ent  in  the  case  of  Martin  against 
Dublin,  were  to  sit  ex  officio.  The  latter  part  Maekonochie  has  been  the  cause  of  much  ex- 
of  the  scheme  excited  much  discussion,  and  an  citement  among  the  advocates  of  ritualistic 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Dean  of  Cashel,  doctrines  and  practices  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
omitting  the  ex-offieio  members,  was  carried,  land.  The  views  they  have  taken  of  the  course 
after  an  earnest  debate,  by  107  to  29.  It  was  that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  pursue 
also  unanimously  agreed  that  all  parochial  have  been  various.  Shortly  after  the  judg- 
clergy,  whether  beneficed  or  not,  should  be  ment  was  rendered  (January  12th),  a  meeting 
entitled  to  vote  for  clerical  representatives,  was  held,  at  which  Archdeacon  Denison  pre- 
and  that  the  representation  should  be  in  the  sided.  Its  action  wa^  limited  to  the  passage 
proportion  of  one  to  ten  in  the  clergy.  These  of  resolutions,  protesting  against  the  condem- 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Lower  nation  of  Mr.  Maekonochie  to  the  costs  in  the 
House.  case  as  .^^  a  course  of  unusual  and  exceptional 
In  October,  there  was  a  three  days'  conference  severity,"  and  declaring  that  the  meeting  did 
of  lay  delegates  of  the  Irish  Church  in  Dublin,  not  consider  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal 
The  Duke  of  Abercom  presided,  and  some  "qualified  to  declare  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
four  hundred  delegates- were  present,  including  England  upon  either  doctrine  or  ceremonial ;  '^ 
a  number  of  noblemen,  members  of  Parlia-  but  that,  with  respect  to  the  particular  judg- 
ment, and  other  influential  and  wealthy  mem-  ment  of  the  court  in  Mr.  MacKonochie's  case, 
hers  of  the  Irish  Church.  One  of  the  resolu-  the  meeting,  "  feeling  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
tions  adopted  was  to  the  effect  that  the  clerical  present  case,  thinks  there  are  many  reasons 
and  lay  representatives  should  sit  and  discuss  why  those  who  have  nsed  the  ceremonials  or 
all  questions  together  in  the  General  Synod,  practices  now  condemned  by  the  Judicial  com- 
with  the  right  to  vote  by  orders,  if  demanded  mittee  of  the  Privy  Conncil  may  be  anxious  to 
by  three  of  either  order  at  the  meeting.  It  wait  rather  than  to  give  immediate  effect  to 
was  explained  that  this  recommendation  of  the  the  decision  so  pronounced,  and  considers  it  is 
Conference  was  not  to  apply  to  Diocesan  Syn-  a  matter  best  left  to  the  individual  judgment 
ods,  but  to  the  General  Convention,  which  is  and  circumstances  of  each  priest  who  has  been 
to  be  afterward  formed.  On  the  question  of  accustqmed  to  use  the  ceremonials  in  question/' 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  representatives  The  course  was  generally  adopted  of  con- 
of  the  dioceses,  and  also  of  the  clergy  and  the  forming  to  the  explicit  directions  of  the  judg- 
laity,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  that  the  num-  ment  under  protest,  and  with  the  manifestation 
ber  of  lay  representatives  for  the  respective  of  such  outward  signs  of  adherence  to  the  the- 
dioceses  should  be  pcoily  based  on  population  ories  on  whieh  their  practices  were  based  as 
and  partly  on  the  old  parochial  system.  As  should  not  directly  conflict  with  the  terms  of 
regards  the  proportion  of  clergy  to  laity,  the  the  decision.  A  few,  of  extreme  views,  deter- 
following  resolution  was  carried  by  an  over-  mined  to  set  the  decisions  at  naught,  regarding 
whelming  majority :  it  as  their  duty  *'  explicitly  to  obey  the  law  of 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting?,  it  is  expo-  the  Church'  on  those  points  where  it  differed 
dient  that  the  number  of  lay  representatives  in  the  fh>m  the  law  of  the  land,  as  expounded  by  the 
General  Sjmod  should  be  to  the  clerical  in  the  pro-  High  Court  of  Appeals.^'  The  fenglish  Church 
portion  oftwo  to  one.  Union  adopted  a  resolution,  offered  by  Dr. 
The  clergy  also  had  a  private  meeting,  in  Pusey,  calling  upon  all  churchmen  to  unite 
October,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch-  and  defend  the  principle  on  which  the  English 
bishop  of  Dublin,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  by  Church  was  based — ^*  namely,  the  appeal  to 
a  large  minority,  that  the  laity  should  have  a  Catholic  and  primitive  antiquity,"  and  to  ad- 
common  right  with  the  clergy  to  decide  on  dress  a  memorial  to  the  convocations  of  both 
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proTineea,  praTing  them  to  take  xneasureB  for  ment  was  opposed  by  the  High  Chnrchmen 
promoting  the  reform  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  the  Low-Church  **  Evangelicals,''  on  ac- 
It  also  recommended  that  the  particular  oma-  count  of  the  association  of  Dr.  Temple's  name 
ments  from  which  Dr.  Mackonochie  had  been  with  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  papers  in 
commanded  to  abstain  ought  not  to  be  de-  the  celebrated  '*  Essays  and  Reviews."  Their 
fended  by  the  Union  in  any  fhture  suit,  unless  remonstrances  did  not  prevail,  however,  with 
tiie  council  was  satisfied  that  the  case  was  one  the  chapter,  a  majority  of  which  confirmed  the 
which  it  was  a  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple,  and  accepted  him 
to  have  sobmitted  to  the  proper  tribunal^  and  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
that  caution  should  be  exercised  in  defending  The  efforts  for  bringing  on  an  intercommun- 
onuunenta  and  usages  not  specifically  prohib-  ion  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Oriental 
ited  by  the  monition,  though  indirectly  and  Churches  are  continued,  by  the  friends  of  the 
genendlj  coming  witldn  the  reasonings  or  movement  in  England,  with  great  zeal.  By 
principles  of  the  report.  A  small  party  advo-  far  the  most  important  event  that  has  yet  oc- 
cated  secesflion  from  the  Established  Church,  ourred,  in  the  entire  history  of  this  movement, 
snd  a  bo^r  one  favored  the  repeal  of  the  es-  is  a  letter  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
tablishment,  and  the  entire  independence  of  pie  *  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
the  church  and  state,  removing  ecclesiastical  written  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Pan- 
questions  entirely  from  the  supervisiou  of  civil  Anglican  Synod,  which  was  sent  to  him  in 
tribunalsL  common    with  the   heads  of  other   foreign 

The  ninth  Church  Congress,  which  was  held  Churches.  The  language  of  the  Patriarch  has 
at  liverpooj,  was  the  scene  of  exciting  discus-  greatly  elated  the  friends  of  the  intercommun- 
fions  between  the  ritualists  and  their  oppo-  ion  movement.  They  find  that  his  heart 
neuta^  The  appointment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mac-  beats  in  response  to  the  desire  expressed  for 
konochie  to  read  a  paper  was  much  opposed,  union ;  they  consider  some  of  his  criticisms 
because  of  his  having  incurred  judicial  censure,  upon  the  English  Articles  as  folly,  justified,  and 
but  prevailed  on  the  ground  that  he  had  purged  hope  that  the  convocations  may,  m  particular, 
himself  of  whatever  faults  ha  might  have  com-  repeal  the  Nineteenth  Article,  which  accuses 
mitted  by  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the  the  ancient  Sees  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
court.  Very  strong  papers  were  read  by  ihem-  Jerusalem,  of  false  doctrines.  The  High  Church 
bers  of  the  ritualistic  party,  and  attracted  much  Societies,  in  particular,  the  Eastern  Church 
attention.  A  very  large  meeting  of  working-  Society,  and  the  English  Church  Union,  are 
men  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  urged  to  send  to  the  Patriarch  of  Coustantino- 
St  which  great  interest  was  manifested.  Dur-  pie,  and  other  learned  and  influential  prelates 
ing  the  sessions  a  meeting  of  the  English  of  the  East,  copies  of  the  best  Anglican  ex- 
Church  Union  was  also  hel^  at  which  the  in-  planatory  works  on  the  Articles,  and  also 
crease  of  the  Episcopate  anA  the  reunion  of  a  collection  of  the  devotional  manuals  and 
Christendom  were  discussed.  hymnals  in  common  use  in  Anglican  Churches, 

The  case  of  Bishop  Colenso  continues  in  an  and  to  ask  the  patriarchs  and  metropolitans  of 

unsettled  condition.    The  Bishop  of  Capetown,  the  East  to  sohcit  the  prayers  of  their  priests 

who,  as   Metropolitan,  had  excommunicated  and  people  that  the  two  churches  may  be 

him,  and  deposed  him  from  his  diocese,  has  brought  mto  more  perfect  union. 

followed  np  his  act  by  the  consecration  of  The  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the 

Bishop  Macrorie,  the  act  being  approved  and  construction  of  laws  and  usages  in  the  Protes- 

substantially  cooperated  in  by  the  other  South  tant  Episcopal  Church  have  given  rise  to  sev- 

African  bishops  meeting  in  Synod,  and  who  eral  cases  of  church  discipline,  as  in  the  case  of 

recognize  the  new  bishop,  both  officially  and  the  Rev.  Mr.Tyng,  Jr.,  who  was  tried  and  cen- 

unofficiaUy.    This  act  is  regarded  by-English  sured,  in  1868,  for  preaching  within  the  goo- 

churchmen  as  a  substantial  assertion  of  the  in-  graphical  limits  of  another  parish  than  his 

dependence  of  church  and  state,  and  as  a  first  own,  without  previously  obtaining  the  consent 

step  to  the  erection  of  a  free  church  in  South  of  the  rector  thereof;  and  in  the  trial  of  the 

Africa.    It  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  legal,  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Rhode  Island,  for  inviting 

eminent  authorities  in  ecclesiastical  law  hav-  and  permitting  a  minister,  not  in  Episcopal  or- 

ing  declared,  when  consulted  on  the  subject,  ders,  to  preadh  in  the  church  of  which  he  was 

that  no  power  existed  of  calling  Bishop  Colenso  rector.    Of  the  cases  which  have  sprung  up 

to  account  for  his  presumed  heresies,  and  the  during  the  last  ye«,  the  most  noted  are  those 

Privy  Coandl  having  decided  that  the  Metro-  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tate,  in  Ohio,  tried  for  viola- 

politan  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  him.   The  pre-  tions  of  the  rubric  in  the  introduction  of  sur- 


ments,  and  functions  of  a  bishop,  beyond  the  of  omitting  the  word  regeneration  in  reciting 

ecntrol  even  of  the  royal  supremacy.  the  baptismal  service. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Philpotte,  Bishop  of  Ex-  ; 7— — : — — -7 

M^r  TW  T<»nnYi>   nf  Rnirbv  wm  nominAted  bv        *  The  ftUl  text  of  the  letter  is  rfven  in  the  Article 

eier,  IJT.  lempie,  or  nugoy,  was  nommacea  oy  q^j^^^  Chubch,  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Ctclo- 

the  Crown  to  the  racant  see.    The  appomt-  p^edia. 
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A  ciroidar  was  issued  in  Febraary,  signed  by  ism  on  the  one  hand  and  infidelitj  on  the 

twenty-three  presbyters  of  IHinois,  and  about  other.    The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  brotherhood 

fifty  clergymen  through  the  Unit^  States  at  shall  be  the  Creeds  and  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 

large,  in  protest  against  the  progress  of  ritual-  des,  with  such  latitude  of  interpretation  as 

istic  doctrines  and  practices  m  the  Ohurch,  and  shall  be  between  the  extremes  Just  indicated, 

calling  a  convention,  of  those  who  agreed  in  2.  The  assertion  and  maintenance  of  those 

the  views  it  set  forth,  to  meet  in  Chicago  in  inalienable  liberties  which  belong  to  ministers 

June.    It  met,  pursuant  to  the  call,  on  the  16th  of  Christ,  as  such,  and  which  cannot  be  im- 

of  June,  and  spent  two  days  in  discussion  of  paired  by  the  fact  that  they  are  also  ministers 

the  questions  suggested  by  the  protest.    It  de-  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    Among 

dared  a  careful  revision  of  the  *^  Book  of  Com-  these  liberties  is,  that  of  unrestricted  fellow- 

mon  Prayer  "  to  be  needfol  to  the  best  inter-  ship  with  such  churches  and  ministers  as  hold 

csts  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  with  us  the  substance  of  the  faith ;  the  liberty 

particularly  recommended  *^  that  all  words  or  of  preaching,  so  far  as  territorial  limits  are 

phrases  seeming  to  teach  that  the  Christian  concerned,  with  no  other  restrictions  but  such 

ministry  is  a  priesthood,  or  the  Lord's  Supper  as  Christian  courtesy  and  propriety  shall  dic- 

a  sacrifice,  or  that  regeneration  is  inseparable  tate ;  and  such  liberty  in  the  use  or  modifica- 

from  baptism,  should  be  removed  from  the  tion  of  our  formularies  of  worship  as  shall 

Prayer  Book."    It  recommended  discussion,  of  seem  best  adapted  to  the  salvation  of  souls  and 

*Hhe  vital  questions  which  now  agitate  the  the  edification  of  the  people  of  God. 

Church,"  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  8.  The  denial  of  the  claim  that  any  civil  or 

that   the   evangelical   clergy  of  the    Church  ecclesiastical  autiiority  can  stand  to  any  man 

^*  avail  themselves  of  all  such  measures  as  they  in  the  place  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  the 

may  deem  best  to  promote  fraternal  and  Chris-  assertion  that,  in  the  event  of  any  collision  be- 

tian   relations  with   the  ministers  of  other  tween  the  two,  the  daims  of  conscience  are 

Churches,  especially  by  uniting  with  them  in  paramount. 

such  great  national  institutions  as  the  Ameri-  4.  The  development  of  higher  spiritual  life 

can  Bible  Sodety."    A  standing  committee  of  in  our  own  souls,  by  frequent  systematic  and 

dergy  and  laity  were  appointed,  to  sit  as  often  united  devotional  exercises ;  by  united  efforts 

as  they  might  deem  expedient,  and  to  be  a  body  to  pfomote  peace  and  good-will,  and  by  mu- 

in  perpetuity  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  tual  e^ortation  and  encouragement  to  works 

objects  contemplated  by  the  Conference.  of  love,  for  the  g^ood  of  man  and  the  glory  of 

A  second  Conference  was  held,  in  connec-  God. 

tion  with  the  anniversaries  of  the  Low-Church  Nine  Low-Church  bishops  of  the  Protestant 

Societies,  in  Philaddphia,  in  November,  and  Episcopal  Church  sent  in  Kovember  the  foUow- 

passed   several   important  resolutions.     The  ing  circular  to  their  brethren  in  the  Episcopate, 

committee   on  revision  was  continued  by  a  in  behalf  of  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book : 

unanimous  vote.     The  request  to  the  bishops  To  oub  Bkethbxv:  In  oonseqaenoe  of  very  sen- 

in  sympathy  with  the  Conference,  to  carry  out  ous  indloations  of  a  state  of  mind  among  numy  of 


by  a  decided  majority,  and  would  have  been  gf  thAishops  requested  a  nieeting,  in  New  York,  of 

onammous  but  that  some  apprehended  that  by  several  olergymen  and  laymen  from  various  parts  of 

asking  only  this  they  precluded  themselves  the  country,  whose  knowledge  of  the  fiicts,  and  whose 

from  asking  other  reforms,  for  which   they  oghaons  as  to  needed  measures,  would  be  valuable. 

were  equally  desirous.  The  resolution  express-  .t%?3?^s"!S  ^rhV^tStr^i^^rfnT^^ 

mg  a  desire  for  a  thorough  revision  passed  by  a  right  judgment  of  theu-  duty  to  God,  and  to  t^ 

a  large  m%}ority,  upon  a  division  of  the  house.  Church,  and  to  their  brethren  in  the  state  of  mind 

The  resolution,  requesting  the  bishops  to  seek  aUaded  to. 

the  repeal  of  the  canon  on  the  service  of  pJ*  ^™^  P'^Z  ^^^%'^V^K'^^Z  ""  """^J 

4-\^r^a^  ^^*  *»:..:«4.^-«  ^<?  4.1.^  A««i: ^^  n\.^^\.  Church  are  so  burdened  and  distressed  m  the  use  of 

those  not  mmisters  of  the  Anghcan  Church,  certain  expressions  in  our  formularies,  that  the  in- 

was  unanimously  passed.     A  resolution,  re-  quiry  is  obligatoiy  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  in 

questing  the  bishops  in  sympathy  with  the  brotnerly  kindness  and  charitv,  for  their  relief. 

Conference  to  inquire  whether  false  doctrine  is  The  result  b  the  oonvi<rtion  that,  If  dternate  phrases 

held.«.dteughtbyanybiBh^softhe  Ohurch,  SJlSXtrS'^l.S.tSnXS^t^.Srw^Y.S^ 

and,  if  so,  to  institute  proc^ngs  to  bnng  any  pressmg  necessity  would  be  met,  and  a  measure  of 

such  bishop  to  trial,  was  passed  without  one  relief  wodd  be  afforded,  of  great  importance  to  the 

dissentient  vote.    The  Conference  also,  by  a  peace  and  unity  of  the  Churoh. 

unanimous  vote,  resdved  to  prepare  and  ma-  .  We  have  dways  been  MW  pereuaded  that  our 

^i«.A  «  ^i«.»  A^-TkA  >v.»««.:.««-:!.«  K.fi  «  K«^*v«-  formulanes  of  faith  and  worship,  m  their  just  mter> 

ture  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  brother-  pretation,  embody  the  truth  of  tJhrlst.  are Vammtod 

hood,  upon  evangdical  and  truly  cathoho  prm-  fcy  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  are  a  fiuthful 

ciple.    The  new  association  of  the  Low-Church  following  of  the  doctrines  professed  and  defended  by^ 

party,  thus  inaugurated,  is  based  upon  the  fol-  our  Anffl^  Reformers.                          _ 

fowtoK  statement  of  prinoiples  and  o^i eots:  „2SS™^^riSWuo^.5Snr ^'5i<Si„VS^ 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  doc-  xwa^  ^Jiioh  at  the  present  time  so  unhappily  agl- 

trme  of  the  Church  as  opposed  to  sacerdotal-  tate  our  oommunion,  and  expose  the  Protestant  and 
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Scriptural  dunetor  of  oar  Clinroh  to  distrust  and 
RpraaiQilu 

The  oonaetentious  soniplea  of  men  of  godly  oonver- 
ttdon  and  naeftdneea  deaerre  the  moat  respectAil 
and  afieedonate  eonaideratlon  of  their  brethren.  We 
hope  tfaey  will  be  ao  regarded  bj  the  next  General 
Conventioii.  We  will  not  allow  ourselvea  to  doubt 
that  there  will  be  found  in  that  bodv  nu6k  laxve- 
heartedneas,  brotherlj  kindnoaa,  and  fervent  desire 
to  promote  the  peaoe  and  nroaperity  of  our  Churoh, 
u  will  eonsent  to  the  relier  already  indioated. 

In  this  eonfldenoe  we  addreaa  ourselves  affection* 
itelT  and  reapectftilly  to  our  brother  bishops,  and 
request  their  Idnd  and  fraternal  cooperation  in  our 
effort  to  aooompliah  the  deaired  result,  for  the  ffloiy 
of  our  biassed  I<ord,  and  the  humony  of  our  be&ved 
Church. 

C.  P.  KcIIvaine,  Alfred  Lee,  John  Johns,  John 
?mtt,Q.  T.  Bodell,  WHliam  Bacon  Stevens,  Thom- 
as H.  Yaol,  On  W.  Whitaker,  Henry  W.  Lee. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBHO,  a  repablio  in 
South  America.  President,  from  1868  to 
1874^  DoBUDgo  P.  Ssrmiento.  The  area  is  es- 
timated to  be  8^6,828  English  square  miles; 
the  popalat&on,  in  1864,  was  estimated  by 
F.  C.  Tord  (La  £epubliqu4  Ara&ntine^  Paris, 
1867)  at  1,495,000;  in  1868,  in  the  work  ''Die 
Arg<^tanische  Repnblik "  (Berne,  1869),  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  of  Immigration  in 
BoenoaAyrea,  at  1,801,000.  The  confederation 
is  dirided  into  the  following  fourteen  Btates  or 
proTinoea: 


9aotaF6. 

BctreRios 

Canleotes  y  Ki- 


LaSio^. 
SaaJi 


^itaiuaB 

Salta 

Jitfay 


ISM.* 


660,«» 


160,000 

11S,000 

46,000 

110.000 

80,000 

08,000 

1«,000 

68,000 

196,000 

108,000 

106,000 

48,000 


C^U\a. 


Boenos  Ayrea. 

aanUF6 

Bntre  Bios.... 

OoDcepcion.... 

URloJa 

Catamarca 

San  Jaan 

Mendooa 

CordoTE 

San  Lais 

Santiago 

Tacmnan 

Salta 

^nivj. 


bteMtaata. 


900,000 

8,000 

18,000 

8,000 

4,000 

6,000 

90,000 

10,000 

964X)0 

5,000 

6,000 

11,000 

11,800 

6,000 


A  new  eenaos  was  taken  in  1869,  and  the  re- 
soHb,  aa  tw  as  they  have  been  published  (De- 
cember, 1869),  show  a  large  increase  of  the 
popnlatioii.  Thus  the  province  of  Santa  F6 
has  adTaneed  from  46,000  inhabitants,  in  1864, 
to  90,000;  that  ci  Oordova  from  140,000  to 
200,000;  that  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
from  120,000  to  200,000. 

The  imports  and  exports  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  1860  to  1867,  were  as  follows  (value  ex- 
presi»d  in  peaos  faertes ;  one  peso  fberte  =  5 
franca  10  centimes  =  94  cents) : 


TUJL 

mvown. 

Mxrowm. 

1987 

188« 

1365 

88,870,000 
89,870,000 
27,100,000 

28,080,000 
28,080,000 
22,000,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayrea  was  as  follows : 

TZmL 

VmmIb. 

T0B«. 

VmmIi. 

Tnu. 

1866 

1867 

1,086 
1,186 

267,218 
297,807 

1,108 
1,816 

268,880 
887,641 

•For  the  population  of  the  aereral  proTlncas  in  1864, 
see  AsnuAi.  Amxmkax  Ctcia»mdia  for  1868. 


Among  the  vessels  which  entered  there  were, 
in  1866,  437,  and  in  1867,  882  steamships. 

The  administration  of  President  Sarmiento 
has,  by  the  wisdom  which  has  marked  its 
acts,  won  for  itself  an  exalted  place  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  opposition  to  embarrass  tiie 
Government  the  great  minority  of  t^e  popula- 
tion, both  native  and  foreign,  fully  appreciate 
the  eminent  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
President,  and  the  efforts  he  is  making  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is.  felt  that  the  republic  has  en- 
tered upon  a  new  career,  full  of  orilliant  prom- 
ise. Peace  and  order  have  been  reestablished 
in  the  provinces  which  had  been  desolated  by 
civil  war. 

President  Sarmiento  is  making  the  utmost 
exertions  to  promote  immigration  and  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  European  immigration  has  given 
a  greal  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  country 
in  the  arts  of  industry  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  During  this  period  towns  and  villages 
have  sprung  up,  roads  have  been  opened,  rail- 
ways and  tramways  have  been  built,  canals 
have  been  opened,  and  other  improvements  in 
navigation  adopted,  and  manufactories  of  all 
kinds  established.  And  all  of  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  civil  dissensions  by 
which  the  country  has  been  agitated.  These 
improvements  are  especially  noticeable  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  there  are 
four  lines  of  railway  in  active  operation. 
Streets  are  being  opened,  and  new  buildings 
erected  on  every  hand,  in  this  p^eat,  wealthy, 
and  splendid  city ;  while,  within  a  circuit  of 
from  five  to.  six  leagues  around  the  city, 
several  beautiful  villages  have  appeared  as 
if  by  enchantment,  besides  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  of  Boca  and  Barraccas. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  two 
towns,  distant  three  miles  from  each  other, 
it  may  be  stated  that  not  only  are  they  con- 
nected with  the  capital  by  a  railway  to  both, 
but  that  a  second  line  runs  from  Barraccas  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  population  of  the  two 
towns  is  to-day  nearly  40,000  souls.  That  of 
Barraccas  is  largely  Basque ;  and.  as  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Basques  is  powerful,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  town  thrives  so  remarkably, 
or  that  the  heads  of  its  principal  establish- 
ments take  the  lead  in  the  progressive  move- 
ment. In  order  to  give  new  encouragement  to 
agriculture  and  immigration.  Congress  passed 
a  law  appropriating  |200,000  (gold)  for  the  na- 
tional exhibition  at  Cordova,  set  down  for 
April,  1870. 

Religious  toleration  is  strictly  maintained, 
and  no  complaint,  in  this  respect,  is  heard  from 
the  numerous  German  and  Swiss  immigrants 
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who  are  Protestants.  Thoagh  the  Catholic 
conntries  of  Sonthem  Europe  continue  to  fur- 
nish a  larger  contingent  of  immigrants  than 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  latter  have  al- 
ready established  a  number  of  colonies,  in  all 
of  which  the  Protestant  element  is  strongly 
represented.  In  the  state  of  Entre  Rios  the 
colony  of  Villa  de  IJrquiza,  near  Parana,  is  al* 
most  wholly  German.  The  next  largest  Ger- 
man population  is  found  in  San  Jos6,  near 
Concepcion.  La  Esperanza,  near  Santa  F^  is 
likewise  a  wholly  Uerman  colony,  which,  in 
1868,  had  850  Catholics  and  710  Protestants, 
with  a  Protestant  church  and  school.  In  San 
Geronimo,  a  little  farther  to  the  southwest, 
there  were  460  Gherman-Swiss ;  in  San  Carlos, 
406  Swiss  and  16  Germans.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
the  Germans  have  a  Protestant  church  and 
school,  and  a  German  newspaper. 

Immigration  is  increasing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. While  from  1858  to  1862  the  number 
of  immigrants  amounted  to  28,066,  or  an  annu- 
al average  of  5,618,  it  rose,  in  the  period  from 
1868  to  1867,  to  64,599,  an  annual  average  of 
12,920;  and,  during  the  year  1868,  readied  the 
unprecedented  fi^re  of  29,284.  According  to 
nationality,  the  immigrants  were  divided  as 
follows : 


186A. 

IMT. 

1M8. 

TtalianR 

6,880 

8,880 

B8S 

1,850 

1,810 

480 

497 

8,955 
8,091 
1,088 
1,250 
1,850 
580 
887 

10.004 

French 

[  8,856 
8  818 

S^B8 

Pf  pun  i^f  ^ , , , , 

Eofflish. 

1  096 

^•'B""»» •• 

1.044 

Others 

5,066 

Total 

18,960 

17,046 

29.884 

The  Argentine  Central  Railroad,  to  connect 
Rosario  and  Cordova,  250  miles,  is  progress- 
ing rapidly.  A  submarine  telegraph  connects 
Buenos  Ayres  with  Montevideo.  The  telegraph 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Rosario  is  completed. 
It  is  nearly  800  miles  long.  The  tariff  is,  for 
ten  words,  under  100  mUes,  40  cents  (gold) ; 
over  100  and  under  200  miles,  80  cents ;  and 
for  over  200  miles,  $1.20  (gold).  President 
Sarmiento  had  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  car- 
ried to  his  house,  and  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  was  conveyed  by  the  wires  to  their 
most  distant  point,  and  then  it  was  taken  by 
couriers  and  spread  over  the  republic  in  the 
shortest  time  ever  known  in  South  America. 
The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  loan  of  £800,000  sterling  for 
the  extension  of  the  Western  Railroad. 

The  export  of  meat  forming  an  important 
staple,  Congress  voted  the  sum  of  40,000  francs 
to  be  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  inventor  of  that 
process  which,  upon  trial,  should  be  proved  to 
be  the  best  for  the  preservation  of  fresh  meat 

The  credit  of  the  nation  in  1869  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  interest  and  percentage  of 
bonds  were  punctually  paid.  The  budget  of 
the  current  financial  year,  it  is  true,  showed  a 
deficit  of  $9,000,000,  but  it  is  chiefiy  caused  by 


the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Paraguayan 
War.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  country  is 
rapidly  increasing,  the  total  receipts  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  having  reached  the  unprece- 
dented sum  of  $14,000,000.  The  indebtedness 
for  the  war  is  $20,000,000  (gold).  The  esti- 
mates for  1870  amount  to  $16,000,000.  But  for 
the  disastrous  war  with  Paraguay,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
surplus. 

A  bill  passed  Congress  for  removing  the  na- 
tional capital  to  Rosario  as  early  as  the  year 
1872.  The  Executive  has,  however,  vetoed 
this  measure. 

As  to  foreign  policy.  President  Sarmiento 
declared,  in  his  opening  speech,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  the  Chambers, 
that  the  strongest  friendship  existed  between 
the  allied  Soutn  American  powers;  that  they 
felt  none  but  generous  feelmgs  for  the  Para- 
guayanSj  and  they  now  proposed  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  at  Asuncion  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  people.    (See  Pahaouay.) 

The  new  United.  States  minister,  Mr.  Kirk, 
was  specially  charged  by  our  Government  to 
be  vigilant  in  creating  and  perpetuating  frater- 
nal relations  between  the  two  governments. 
Sarmiento's  warm  reply,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
new  minister's  reception,  concluded  with  these 
words :  **  If  you  have  read  our  recent  parlia- 
mentary debates,  yon  will  have  observed 
with  satisfaction  that  Story,  Webster,  Taney, 
Cushing,  and  Pomeroy,  are  almost  Argentine 
citizens,  and  masters  who  point  out  the  way 
establishing  among  us  your  institutions,  as  re- 
markable for  respect  for  private  liberty  as  for 
preserving  public  tranquillity  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Be,  then, 
most  cordially  welcome,  as  minister  resident 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic." 

ARKANSAS.  A  history  of  Arkansas,  since 
its  first  settlement  by  wlute  men,  and  of  its 
political  existence  to  the  present  time,  has  not 
been  published,  perhaps  not  written.  Some 
statements  upon  this  subject,  put  together 
mainly  from  the  official  journal  kept  by  de- 
partmental regulations  at  the  militu7  po!st  of 
Little  Rock,  may  prove  not  uninteresting. 
Though  the  narrative  is  intended  chiefly  to 
trace  up  the  origin  and  subsequent  growth  of 
Little  Rock,  now  the  capital  of  tiie  State,  it 
points  also  to  earlier  explorations  and  settle- 
ments made  by  Europeans  in  that  region  gen- 
erally. It  says :  *'  No  history  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  has  ever  been  published.  Fernando 
de  Soto  was  its  first  explorer  of  any  note,  and 
historians  still  disagree  as  to  whether  he  was 
buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  mighty  stream 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  Unked,  or 
under  the  turbid  waves  of  the  Arkansas.  As 
De  Soto  did  not  explore  the  country  with  a 
direct  view  to  its  settlement  or  improvement, 
neither  he  nor  his  Spanish  followers  left  any 
permanent  memorials  of  their  visits,  in  its 
nomenclature,  except  in  a  single  instance — 
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fiajofa  Depart^e.    No  riyer  bean  a  Spanbh  tie  Bock,  on  November  20,  1819,  issued  the 

nsme.    Bat  the  enterprise  of  the  subsequent  first  newspaper  ever  published  in  ^e  Territory, 

fHneh  settlers  is  manifest  in  the  names  of  called  the  Arkanstu  Gautte^  which  still  flour- 

streama  and  looalities,  ishes,  under  the  supervision  of  his  son.    The 

"Looia  XY.,  in  1720,  made  a  grant  of  twelve  settlement  was  named  Arkapolis,  bj  some 
square  miles  to  the  celebrated  John  Law,  on  aspiring  student.,  but  it  soon  resumed  the 
the  ArkanaasBiver,  on  condition  that  he  should  descriptive  title  it  now  bears.  After,  the 
settle  on  it  fifteen  hundred  German  immigrants,  Territory  was  admitted  into  tiie  Union,  in  1886, 
and  maintain  at  his-  own  expense  a  sufficient  the  growth  of  the  State  became  more  rapid, 
military  force  to  protect  them  against  the  In-  though  still  retarded  by  lawsuits  concerning 
dians.  Two  hundred  Alsatians  arrived,  and  conflicting  titles  to  the  land  on  which  the  town 
five  hundred  n^roes  were  imported  from  is  situated.  A  final  disposition  of  these  cases 
Afiica  by  the  Mississippi  Company,  of  which  was  not  made  till  the  I>ecemb6r  term  of  the 
John  Law  was  the  founder,  and  which  has  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  1867.  The 
given  his  name  a  notorious  immortality.  The  war,  which  desolated  so  many  fair  cities, 
scheme,  as  ia  well  known,  failed,  and  the  seems  here  to  have  stayed  its  insatiate  hand, 
edony;  after  a  few  struggling  years,  was  aban*  and  rather  to  have  devdoped  than  ii\jured  its 
doaed.  It  moved  to  a  place  about  thirty  miles  prosperity.  Large  property-holders  had  been 
from  New  Orleans,  which  has  since  been  called  compelled,  by  pecuniary  need,  to  relinquish 
*  C^te  d'Or,'  or  the  ^  Gkdden  Coast,'  from  the  town  lots  to  more  energetic  and  enterprising 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  descendants  of  men,  who  erected  fine  houses  and  stores, 
the  original  colony,  among  whom  the  French  The  capital  of  Arkansas  has  its  elegant  man- 
language  eventually  took  &e  place  of  the  6er-  sions,  its  business  blocks,  its  temples  of  worship, 
man.  its  courts  of  justice,  its  public  buildings^  and 

^^EzoeptbyenterprisingFrench  explorers,  in  every  necessary  characteristic  of  a  thriving 

search  of  gold,  no  visit  was  made  to  the  State  city,  except  its  hotels." 

for  along  time  afterward.    It  is  probable  that  With  regard  to  the  Soanish  and  French  ex- 

tfae  next  permanent  settlement  was  made  near  plorers,  or  settlers,  alluaed  to  in  the  foregoing 

the  doee  of  the  last  century,  but  it  cannot  be  narrative,  it  may  be  observed  here  that  about 

definitely  ascertained.    The  site  then  selected  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  Spanish  fort 

was  one  hnndred  miles  below  Little  Bock,  on  was  built  on  the  high  land  bordering  the  Ar- 

the  Arkansas  Bi ver.   No  splendid  patronag^  of  kansaa  Biver,  some  sixty  miles  above  its  mouth, 

a  world-renowned  financier  gave  prestige  to  the  with  a  view  to  establishing  and  protecting  the 

nndertaking,  which  was,  this  time,  the  result  fur-trading  post  from  the  Indians,  and  more 

of  the  gradaal  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  effectually  to  secure  that  Government's  claim  to 

Arkansas.    This  colony  had  great  difficulties  the  territory  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

to  encounter.    Their  village  was  on  the  lo^,  French  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  II- 

alluvial  soil  of  the  river-bank,  and  disease  made  linois  country.     The  fort  exists  no  longer,  but 

extflosive  ravages.     The  surrounding   forest  its  site  and  adjoining  grounds  are  occupied  at 

was  unbroken,  and  formed  an  obstacle  to  tlie  present  by  a  village  caUed  the  *^  Fort,"  desig- 

clearing  and  settlement  of  the  country.    The  nating  by  its  name  the  place  once  guarded  by  a 

colony  would  probably  have  perished  in  ob-  militfury  force.     The  grandchildren  of  Don 

livion^  were  it  not  for  the   cession  of  the  Carlos  de  Villemont,  Govenior  of  the  fort 

Louinana  Territory   to   the   United    States,  125  years  ago,  and  those  of  De  Yallldre  (his 

which  threw  the  country  open  to  the  enter-  immediate  successor  in  that  capacity  under  the 

prise  of  a  new  race  of  people.    The  Territory  short  iVench  rule),  are  still  living  in  the  vicinity. 

of  Arkansas  was  estabhshed  by  an  act  of  Con-  Upon  Arkansas  having;  been  made  a  Territory 

gressi  March  2,  1819,  the  whole  population  by  act  of  Congress  m  1819,  the  seat  of  its 

not  ezeeeding  one  thousand,  exclusive  of  In-  government  was  located  in  the  above-named 

diana.     The  point  at  'Le  Petit  Bocher,'  or  village,  where  it   remained   for   about   two 

^The  little  Bock,'  had  been  a  regular  place  for  years,  when  the  inhabitants  transferred  it  to 

croedng  the  river  with  the  Indians  from  time  Little  Bock,  where  the  Legislature  held  its  first 

immemoriaL    Though  it  has  never  been  ford-  session  after  such  removal,  on  the  Ist  day  of 

able  there,  yet  a  break  in  the  hills  rendered  it  October,  1821.    Little  Bock  has  continued  to 

a  fiivorable  place  for  transition.    The  great  In-  be  the  capital  of  Arkansas  both  during  its  Ter- 

dian  trafl  passed  over  the  nresent  site  of  the  ritorial  condition  and  since  it  has  been  admitted 

city.    A  few  families  settlea  there,  and  Little  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1836.    The  place 

Bock  became  the  extreme  outpost  on  the  west-  in  which  the  city  of  Little  Bock  now  stands, 

era  frontier  of  the  United  States.    Practically  and  which  the  French  settlers,  or  explorers, 

it  was  as  &r  from  the  national  capital  as  Alas-  had  originally  called  "  Le  Petit  Bocher,"  in 

ka  is  at  present.    A  mail-carrier  on  horseback  order  to  distinguish  it  from  ^*  Le  Grand  Bocher," 

onee  a  month    supplied   the  people  of  the  or  "  Big  Bock"  (now  a  town  of  this  name),  two 

place  with  news  from  Washington  City,  at  least  miles  above,  began  to  be  permanently  settled 

three  montiis  old.    Governor  Miller  was  the  about  the  year  1818 ;  but  at  the  end  of  1822, 

first  executive  of  the  Territory.    Mr.  William  nearly  two  years  after  it  had  become  the  cap- 

£.  Woodn^  who  survives  as  a  citizen  of  Lit-  itid  of  the  Territory,  there  were  not  more  than 
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five  or  six  families  dwelling  in  it.    By  July,  nunes  are  here  Bubscribed^  do  state  upon  honor  that  ve 

1824,  however,  that  number  of  fiumlies  had  have  h^  nothing  to  do  yn^  the  or]pam2ati^^ 

inore'ased  to  forty,  and  the   population   of  £0^^^'"^^^*^'  ^"^^  ^'  "^^^"^>  ^  ^^ 

the  place  has  been  steadily  augmenting,  es-  jfeM/^ei,  That  we  deprecate  the  Bhooting  and  hapg- 

Eecially  since  the  final  settlement  of  land-titles  log  of  men  without  a  trial  by  the  proper  authorities, 

y  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  "pd  that  w-o  do  aolemidy  pledge  oiurBelve;  to  the 

■taafT          '^  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  if  he  will  move 

nvi'   1       1    iv  •       ^         vf      V        A     •     A  or  cause  to  be  moved  from  the  county  of  Crittenden 

The  local  affairs  of  a  pubhc  chamoter  m  Ar-  ^^  Arkansas  State  guards,  to  assist  the  sheriff  of  the 

ksnsas  last  year  continued  about  the  same  as  county  of  Crittenden  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the 

they  had  been  during  the  twelve  months  next  State,  and  inpreserrinff  good  order  in  said  county. 

preceding,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  Otclof^-  ^"^^X^H  "^^  P'rg"*  ourselves,  in  order  to 

nrt  ftM»  1  ftAft  cany  out  the  above  resolutions,  that  we  wm  sustain 

t%x     J         1  .          ^1          ^         .       ^  T.x^i  anddefend  each  other  against  all  unlawftd  opposition. 

The  General  Assembly  met  agam  at  Little  which  preamble  and  resolutions,  after  bemg  read, 

Bock  after  the  holiday  recess,  and  continued  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  witnout  a  dissentiiig 

its  regular  siUings  till  the  10th  of  ApriL1869,  voice. 

when  both  Houses  adjourned  nns  die.     Within  The  heavy  arm  of  military  force  and  its  snm- 

this  period,  and  that  of  the  session  held  before  mary  proceedings,  however,  did  not  weigh 

the  holidays,  from  the  17th  of  November,  long  upon  these  counties ;  and  that  of  Oritten- 

1868,  the  Legislature  transacted  a  vast  amount  ^en  was  the  last  one  from  which  it  was  with- 

of  business,  many  important  biUs,  more  or  less  drawn.    In  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  dated 

immediately  connected  with  the  general  in-  Pebruary  6,  1869,  the  (Governor  announced 

terests  of  the  people,  havhig  been  discussed  <Hhespeedy  revocation  of  martial  law  in  every 

and  finally  passed.  county  in  the  State,  except  in  the  county  of 

The  martial  law  proclaimed  and  executed  by  Crittenden,"  wherein  a  small  force  would  be 

Governor  Clayton  in  numerous  sections  of  the  retained :  and  by  a  sabeequent  message,  under 

State,  on  account  of  assasrinations  and  other  date  of  March  2Sd,  he  informed  the  General 

crimes  perpetrated  mostly  on  individuals  known  Assembly  that  "  he  had  issued  a  proclamation 

as  Union  men,  not  to  mention  the  frequent  acts  restoring  civil  authority  in  Crittenden  County, 

of  open  defiance  to  the  law,  and  resistance  to  take  effect  upon  its  receipt  by  the  officer  in 

offered  to  civil  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  charge;  also,  directing  prisoners  in  charge  to 

duty,  met  with  great  disapprobation,  and  com-  }^q  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 

plaints  were  made  by  a  large  portion  of  the  the  force  there  disbanded.     He    announces 

community  throughout   the  State,  especially  that  therewith  "martial  law  ceased  throughout 

by  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  desognated  the  State." 

as  subject  to  it  In  several  of  these  were  held  The  vigorous  execution  of  this  extraordinary 
mass-meetmgs,  promiscuously  attended  by  i)er-  measure,  though  loudly  denounced  and  in- 
sons  belonging  to  opposite  political  parties,  velghed  against  by  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
without  distinction,  in  order  publicly  to  con-  pie  ^^id  the  press,  seems  to  have  produced  a 
demn  all  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  good  effect  in  checking  the  perpetration  of 
They  engaged  to  keep  the  peace  themselves  crimes,  previously  frequent,  and  restoring  the 
and  to  cause  others  to  keep  it  within  their  country  to  a  somewhat  normal  condition  of 
county,  and  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  law^  in  tranquillity.  In  the  last-cited  message  the 
suppressing  all  infr^tions  of  it>  and  bringing  Governor  avers,  "The  counties  lately  under 
the  offenders  to  Justice.  In  some  of  these  martial  law  can  now  punish  desperate  charac- 
counties  the  most  prominent  residents  met  ters;"  addmg,  "letters  from  citizens  of  all 
together  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating  the  parts  of  the  State  bear  evidence  that  quiet, 
continuance  ofits  enforcement,  solemnly  pledg-  security;  and  good  order,  are  enjoyed  by  all 
ing  themselves  to  the  Executive  for  the  fiiture  classes."  This  beneficial  result  may  be  also 
tranquillity  of  their  county,  as  well  as  for  the  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  General  As- 
peaceful  and  ready  obedience  of  their  fellow-  gembly,  which  was  in  session  during  the  whole 
citizens  to  the  requirements  of  the  civil  officers,  time  when  martial  law  was  in  operation,  not 
A  meeting  for  such  a  purpose  was  held  in  Crit-  only  made  repeated  appropriations  of  money 
tenden  County  on  January  18,  1869,  when  the  to  pay  the  militia  occupying  the  three  districts 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani-  respectively  assigned  them  for  that  purpose, 
mously  adopted :  l^nt  voted  public  thanks  ta  their  commanders, 

TFa«r<«,BQ8Exoelleney,  Powell  Clayton,  Governor  and  even  passed  an  act  ftJly  iudorsing  the 

fL^I^iUft!:™!;  iJ'JJSi^JKiS^fi!?  ♦I^^IIS?.^  proclamations  and  action  of  the  Governor  in 

.«.,»          «^nn                                               «         ,.-          «   «.n^    .^    ^  foUoWS ! 


,.    ,,  ,.  .,,,-.        v»Ud  and  conclaslve  certain  procla- 

Onttendon  nas  been,  and  is  now,  occapiod  by  the  Ar-  matlooB  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  ArkansAa  and 

kansas  State  guards :  and,  whereas,  the  ooonpation  acta  done  In  parsnanoe  thereof  or  of  bis  orders  hi  the 

by  the  State  guxrda  a^rosaid  is  very  expensive,  both  declaration  of  nuullal  law. 

to  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  county  of  Crittenden,  Saonov  1.  That  after  the  8d  day  of  November,  1868, 

and  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  all  business  within  the  and  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1869,  respeoting  martial 

county  of  Crittenden :  now,  therefore,  we,  the  citizens  law,  military  trials  by  oourts-martial  or  military  com- 

of  the  county,  do  missions,  or  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  trial  of  per- 

Setohty  That  we,  the  dtisens  of  the  county,  whose  sons  ohaiged  with  any  offences  against  the  State,  or  any 
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itsiitenoe  to tliaUwB  thereof,  ores udera  or ftbettort    with  some  amendments,  on  April  8th,  by  a 


auiiterr    ebrnmimiionB,  or  uroets,  imprisonments,  committee  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 

Maichea.  or  seUoree,  made  in  the  premises  bv  any  per-  to  audit  and  adjudicate  claims  against  &e  State 

•?^i?*^/£r  •'*'^*''J^i,'''q??  ^^?"  "^^  proclamations  ^    ftcoount  of  property  taken  by  the  militia 

oftheGovemorof  the  State  made  as  aforesaid,  or  m  ^     «»vw»«^w  w  ^&  v^o^  v/   mukvu  vj^  uuo  "t^*'\'2 

aid  thereof,  or  otherwise,  are  hereby  approved  in  all  ^OToeB  of  the  State,"  and  appropriatmg  for  it 

re»pecU.  legalized,  and  made  valid  to  the  same  extent  ^^  the  sum  of  $200,000,''  instead  of  $60,000,  was 

&nd  witA  the  same  effect  aa  if  ssid  orders.  procUma-  passed  on  April  9tli,  tne  vote  being  thirty-nine 

Uoni,  and  acts,  had  been  issued  and  made,  and  said  yeas  and  fifteen  nays.    The  Senate,  to  whom 

l^!^tSr'^^nSnri^ri^  Plot  «^e  PBBaage  of  the  bill  was  announced  by  mes- 

express  authority  and  direction  of  the  General  Assem-  sage  on  the  same  day,  took  it  up  on  the  next 

bir  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  in  pursuance  of  before  noon,  the  hour  preTiously  fixed  by  a 

the  laws  thereof  previously  enacted,  and  expressly  joint  resolution  for  adjournment,  when  other 

jcLfisdietion  of,  or  in  any  manner  review  any  oi  the  ^^  ^^  ^M  ^ot  finaUy  acted  upon, 

proceedings  had,  or  acts  done  as  aforesaid ;  nor  shall  One  of  the  most  remarkable   enactments 

any  person  be  held  to  answer  in  any  court  of  sidd  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  at 

Stste  forany  acts  done  or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  pur-  the  last  session  was  the  "  ftmding  of  the  pub- 

soanca  of  or  in  aid  of  any  of  said  proclamations  or  i»    qa^*^  j^v*  »  «  i«.^»  ^^^^^Z^i^  ^*  :*  !>«:«« 

orders,  or  otherwise,  by  iy  of  said  force  or  foixjes  ^J  State  debt,"  a  large  proporUon  of  it  bemg 

with'm  the  period  aforesaid,  and  all  offioen  and  other  of  a  vei^  extraordinary  character.     The  bill 

persona  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  who  acted  in  ud  *^  authorizes  and  requires  the  Governor  to  fhnd 

thereot  seting  in  the  premises  or  otherwise,  shall  the  debt  of  the  State,  conristing  of  tiie  bonds 

contuned  shall  be  so  construed  ss  to  proUbit  the  ^°^  State  banks,  by  issuing  new  bon^  of  the 

convening  of  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  State  m  lieu  of  the  old  bonds  issued  to  the 

'belonging  to  the  militia  or  State  gaards  of  the  State,  said  Real  Estate  and  State  banks ;  ^'  ordaining, 

8«c^  This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  that  "  the  amount  of  the  new  bonds  (of  $1,000 

P*"***"  each,  payable  in  thirty  years  after  date— the 

A  Tast  number  of  residents  within  the  coun-  1st  of  January,  1870 — ^and  bearing  interest  at 
ties  under  martial  law  suffered  heavy  losses  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  with 
on  account  of  its  operation,  private  property  coupon^warrants  attached)  shsll  be  tibe  amouut 
of  all  kinds  having  been  taken  away  from  them  of  the  old  bonds  with  accrued  interest  there- 
for the  use  of  the  military  force  stationed  on ;  said  interest  to  be  computed  from  the  time 
therein,  by  order  of  the  officer,  and  in  many  of  the  last  payment  of  interest  upon  said  old 
cases  they  were  violently  deprived  of  it  by  bonds  to  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  new 
the  soldiers  without  authority.  In  the  above-  bonds;"  that  is,  amount  of  the  old  bonds  is- 
cited  message  of  March  22d,  the  Governor  sued  to  the  Beal  Estate  Bank,  $600,000,  in- 
acknowledges,  "  Evils  have  resulted  to  indi-  terest  accrued  on  the  same  from  September  7, 
viduals  by  the  occupancy  of  counties  by  the  1840,  to  January  1,  1870,  $870,000,  making 
militia;**  and  adds,  ^^in  some  cases  nnau-  together  $1,870,000,  and  bearing  an  annuiu 
thorised  bands  have  robbed  and  plundered  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  State  of  $82,200. 
indiMrimtnately."  In  justice  to  those  people.  The  proposal  of  this  measure  excited  great  op- 
Uierefore,  he  urged  on  the  Legislature  the  position  both  within  the  halls  of  the  Legisla- 
neceesity  of  establishing  "  a  court  of  claims  to  ture,  and  among  the  people  and  press  through- 
adjudicate  demands  arising  out  of  the  operations  out  the  State,  the  opponents  professing  their 
of  martial  law,**  this  court  *^  to  sit  for  a  suffi-  readiness  to  pay  whatever  the  State  owed  on 
oient  period  in  each  county  where  martial  law  auy  accoimt,  but  refasing  to  sanction  the  pre- 
existed, and  holding  a  final  session  at  the  seat  posed  bill,  because,  so  far  as  the  bonds  issued 
of  government,  being  empowered  to  examine  to  the  Real  Estate  Bank  may  be  conc^ned, 
and  a^indicate  in  reference  to  all  supplies  taken  above  three-fourths  of  the  debt  sought  to  be 
Uy  the  qaartermaster*s  and  subsistence  depart-  funded  and  imposed  npon  the  State  had  no 
ments,  so  that  those  who  are  properly  entitled  existence  whatever.  The  facts  connected  with 
may  receive  pay  for  supplies  fhrmshed.**  This  the  origin  and  subsequent  circumstances  of  the 
maiter,  however,  had  been  taken  in  hand  al-  said  bonds  were  well  known,  and  set  down 
rttkdy  by  members  belonging  to  both  branches  in  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas, 
of  the  Legislatare,  a  bill  having  been  intro-  as  follows: 

dn<»d  in  the  lower  House  on  March  19th,  "  au-  ^    .,    ^  ^^r           «oja  «.v^a».*«t..    j  *  *u 

*\..^^^^  4.V-.  n^^^^^^m  4^  «*.^^«»4.  «  ^Jr,^  ^r  On  the  let  of  January,  1840,  the  State  issued  to  the 

thonzmg  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  court  of  g^  j^^^  -q^^  ^  pursuanoe  of  its  charter,  five 

claims  to  take  proof  of  the  mdebtedness  of  the  hundred  honds  for  $1^000  each,  bearing  interest,  etc., 

State  to  citizens  for 

5^t8te  guards;  appro] 

$30,000  out  of  the  military  *umxB  ^^,^  vu«cr  ,t  .^  ^^^  commiaaioneri,  entered  iiito  a  contract  with  the 

appropriated.**     A  similar  biU  was  introduced  North  American  Trust  and  Banldng  Company  of 

on  the  20th  in  the  Senate,  where  it  passed,  NewTork,bywhich  that  company  agreed  to  loan  the 
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Beal  Estate  Baiuc  $250,000,  upon  a  pledge  or  hypoth-  Washington,  "  to  grant  the  State  snch  aid  in 

ocation  of  the  bonds  referred  to,  which  sum  was  to  i^ndg  as  will  enable  it  to  establish  a  male  and 

be  advanced  by  mstaunentK  and  repaid  at  stipulated  ^     ^    normal  school ; "  and  passed  an  act  "  to 

periods,  with  Interest,  etc.    in  pursuance  of  this  con-  "'"*'"^  **wuxo^  bvi^vv*  ,     »«**  t/«w««  «*  «v      wk, 

tracts  tile  bonds  were  deUvered  to  the  North  Ameri-  donate  th^roperty  in  the  city  of  ^kadelphia, 

can  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  and  it  is  admitted  formerly  known  as  the  Arkansas  Blmd  Insti- 

that  the  Beal  Estate  Bank  received,  throi^h  its  tnte,  to  said  city,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 

agents,  andaopropriatedtoitsuse,  theBumof$121,-  jj^j.  f^^^  jjjgj^  schools."     They  made  "an  ap- 

886.59.    No  further  sum  was  advanced.  •*»^*>-;«f;,N«  f/v-  ^u^  T^iiw«Tiaoii  rjp  K/w^Va  f/^i.  /^.n 

About  the  1st  of  December,  1840,  the  North  Amer-  Pfopnation  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  con- 

ican  Trust  and  Banking  Company  pledged  the  same  victs  m  the  pemtentiary." 
bonds  to  James  Holfora  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  London,        The  General  Assembly  also  took  steps  "  to 

for  a  loan  of  $825,000.    Afterward  Holibrd  became  establish  the  Arkansas  Deaf  and  Mute  Insti- 

the  sole  owner  of  the  debt,  and  holder  of  the  Wb  ^^^«  Y>y  amending  the  first  four  sections  of  an 

so  pledffed,  by  transfer  from  his  partner.  The  North        T^      \       ,       ^  ,  -     .i    . ^„^ 

Ameri<»n  Wast  and  Banking  Company  went  Into  act  previously  passed  for  that  purpose, 
liquidation  upon  being  declared  insolvent    Three        In  regard  to  the  blind,  the  Legislature,  be- 

referees,  two  counsellors-at-law,  and  one  merchant,  sides  passing  a  general  act  "  for  the  benefit  of 

were  appointed  by  the  Court  to  Mcertiun  what  ooUat-  }y]^(]^  persons  of  the  State,"  adopted  a  joint 

eral  securities  had  been  assigned  to  secure  sums  due  ,«„«i„i^^„  ci  4.^  «A/,«Aof  n^^t^Aaa  fr»  m>an4-  r,T>a 

ft«m  th«  in«ftiv«nt  «omt>«il.  who.  nffc^r  &  Uborioiia  resolution  "to  request  Congress  to  grant^  one 


were  the  nve  hundred  Arkansas  bonds,  which  they  act  ^^  making  appropriations  for  the  Blind  In- 
ascertained  to  be  of  the  actual  value  o^  $425,000  on  ^^^  f^^  ^he  years  1869  and  1870,  and  to 
the  1st  of  October,  1857.  r?  ^  d^fi^i^ncy  for  the  year  1868."    This 

Whence  the  opponents  of  the  bill  inferred,  as  establishment,  howeyer,  seems  very  well  man- 

a  self-evident  conclusion,  that  these  bonds,  be^  aged  and  in  a  prospe^ns  condition ;  its  in- 

ing  affected  by  no  other  debt  than  the  sum  of  mates,  both  male  and  female,  being  success* 

$121,836.59  loaned  on  them,  and  interest,  what-  fully  taught  and  trained  up  to  execute  a  vari- 

ever  amount  above  this  was  now  sought  to  ety  of  useful  works  adapted  to  their  state. 

be  funded,  under  the  title  of  State  debt,  on  ao-  Internal  improvements,  tending  to  develop 

count  of  the  sidd  bonds,  was  clearly  out  of  ex-  and  make  available  the  great  natural  resources 

istence ;  as  the  State  of  ArksJisas  cannot  pos-  of  the  State,  are  not  neglected  by  the  Govem- 

sibly  owe  more  than  that  amount  to  the  present  ment.    The  various  branches  of  agriculture 

holder  of  the  bonds,  who  is  vested  with  the  are  attended  to  with  success,  especially  the 

rights  of  the  lender ;  by  the  same  reason  by  growth  of  cotton,  to  the  profitable  cultivation 

which  the  Trust  and  Banking  Company  itself  of  which  the  soil  of  Arkansas,  the  river-bot- 

if  it  had  not  failed  and  still  held  the  bonds  in  tom-lands  above   all,  is  peculiarly  adapted, 

its  possession,  could  demand  of  the  Real  Esteto  The  crop  of  tliis  staple  in  Arkansaa,  in  1869, 

Bankj  or  the  State,  the  payment  only  of  the  was   estimated   at    ^^  nearly  800.000  bales.^' 

sum  it  actually  advanoea  on  the  bonds  and  In  order  to  redeem  swamps  ana  overflowed 

Interest ;  as  a  pawnee,  who  gives  fifty  dollars  lands,  and  restore  them  to  cultivation,  several 

on  a  value  of  one  thousand,  deposited  with  him  acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature,  ^^  provid- 

as  security,  or  his  successor,  cannot  ask  of  the  ing  for  the  building  and  repairing  the  public 

debtor  the  payment  of  aa  much  money  as  the  levees  of  the  State,*'  and  a  Joint  resolution 

pledge  is  worth,  and  interest,  but  must  be  adopted,  '*  reauesting  Congress  to  confirm  the 

content  to  receive  only  the  fifty  dollars  which  lands  donated  to  the  State  by  Congress,  for 

he  loaned  on  it,  and  interest.    Yet  the  biU  the  construction  of  levees  and  drains."    The 

funding  the  public  State  debt  for  the  whole  new  public  system  of  levees  is  considered  about 

amount  of  the  said  old  bonds,  and  interest  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  and  represented 

thereon  since  1840,  passed  the  £[ouee  of  Bep-  as  being  now   vigorously   prosecuted.     The 

resentatives  on  April  1st,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  18,  Arian$a8  OaeetU  of  November  80, 1869,  briefly 

and  the  Senate  on  the  8d,  with  yeas  18,  nays  describes  it  in  these  words:  '*  A  minority  of 

4 ;  and  the  Governor  approved  the  act  on  l£e  the  owners  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  present 

6th.  their  petition  to  the  county  commissioner,  who 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  meet-  lays  it  before  the  county  court.    The  county 

ings  to  arrange  details  for  carrying  the  general  court  may  reject  the  petition,  and,  in  case  of 

school  law  into  effect  as  soon  as  practicable,  granting  it,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Superin- 

the  most  beneficial  results  being  anticipated  tendent  of  Public  Works  at  Little  Bock.    The 

from  its  execution ;  though  there  were  some  superintendent  advertises  the  contract  thirty 

differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  days,  in  which  to  receive  bids,  and  gives  the 

expediency  of  establishing  separate  schools  work  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  files  an  ap- 

for  white  and  colored  children.    The  Legisla-  proved  bond  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated 

ture  also  took  commendable  interest  In  this  cost  of  the  work,  for  the  performance  of  his 

important   subject   during   the   last  sesnon.  contract.    The  State  pays  the  contractors  in 

Among  other  provisions  made  tending  to  pro-  bonds  of  the  State,  due  in  thirty  years,  the 

mote  general  instruction,  they  adopted  a  Joint  huids  protected  to  pay  interest  thereon,  being 

resolution,  reouesting  Congress,  through  tiie  taxed  at  a  valuation  of  about  twenty-five  cents 

Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of  Arkansas  at  an  acre,  from  lists  of  said  lands,  contained  in 
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the  original  petition  of  the  land-owners  and  loaned  the  State  credit  to  unimportant,  per- 

sach  others  as  maj  be  added  to  such  list  by  haps  only  imaginary  roads,  and  omitted  most 

the  connty  court'*  important  ones,  as  the  Memphis  and  Little 

To  promote  internal  improyements,  the  Gen-  Rook,  considered  of  paramount  advantage  to 

eral  Assembly  made  provisions  for  the  regula-  the  State.   The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March 

tiou  of  trade,  and  transportation  companies,  by  11,  1869,  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  seven;  but 

land  or  water,  and  adopted  several  Joint  reso-  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  not 

ktions,  requesting  the  rost-Office  Department  finally  acted  upon. 

at  Washington  ^^to  increase  the  mail  service  The  banking  interest  in  the  State  appears 

ou  certain  routes  of  the  State,"  by  establishing  to  be  quite  large,  considering  ^e  number  of 

it  on  new  routes  where  it  had  never  existed^  its  population,  which  is  estimated  at  about 

and  reestablishing  it  on  old  ones  where  it  had  600,000,  and  in  a  favorable  condition, 

been  discontinuedl  Taxation  in  Arkansas  is  a  subject  of  much 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  however,  seem  fuUy  complaint  by  the  people,  and  presses  generally 

to  appreciate  the  importance  of  railroads,  and  heavily,  on  account  both  of  the  high  rate  of  val- 

are  desirous  to  eztena  their  lines  into  a  general  nation  at  which  property  is  assessed,  and  of  the 

system,  this  being  the  quickest  mode  of  bring-  amount  levied  on  it  for  State,  county,  and  mu- 

ing  the  distant  portions  of  the  State  into  close  nicipal  purposes,  though  some  cities  and  coun- 

communication  with  one  another  and  with  the  ties  are  taxed  more  than  others.   An  apparently 

neighboring  States.  For  this  purpose,  two  acts  correct  idea  of  this  whole  subject  may  be  formed 

were  passed  by  the  Le^slature  in  the  preceding  from  the  subjoined  statement  relative  to  Pu- 

session,  approved  on  July  21  and  23, 1868,  re-  laski  Gounty :  "  The  people  of  Pulaski  Oounty, 

spectively,  and  both  ratified  by  the  people's  and  of  Little  Rook,  have  been  more  oppressed 

suffrage  at  the  general  election  in  November,  by  taxation  than  any  oounty  and  dty  in  the 

that  year.    The  first  one  of  these  acts,  under  State.    Our  property  is  all  assessed  fifty  per 

the  title,  *'  An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  cent,  above  its  cash  value ;  and,  on  that  valua- 

ofraflroads,"  authorized  the  loaning  the  State  tion,  in  1868,  a  tax  of  more  than  three  per 

credit  to  assist  railway  companies  in  construct-  cent,  was  levied.    The  present  year,  the  same 

ing  their  lines ;  the  other,  entitled,  ^^  An  act  to  assessment  is  oontinueo,  and  our  people  are 

provide  for  a  general  system  of  railroad  incor-  taxed,  for  State,  oounty,  and  city  purposes,  six 

porstions,^'  fixes  at  860  the  a^egate  number  per  cent,  the  United  States  taxes  increasing  it 

of  miles  of  road  to  which  the  State  aid  is  to  be  to  not  less  than  eight  per  cent.    Last  year,  the 

granted,  and,  for  the  carrying  out  its  provis-  taxes  amounted,  in  Pulaski  County,  idmost  to 

ions,  ^points  a  board  of  commissionei^  who  $270,000 ;  this  year  they  will  be  $600,000, 

were  *^  empowered  to  receive  applications,  and  which,  to  a  population  of  10,000  souls,  white 

required  to  designate  the  lines  to  which  the  and  black,  is  unprecedented — ^to  use  no  harsher 

State  aid  is  to  be  granted."    In  the  session  of  term.'' 

1869,  however,  this  subject  was  taken  up  again.  The  sum  of  the  public  expenditures  of  the 

a  remarkable  bill  having  been  introduced  in  State  is  said  by  many  to  be  swelling  up  much 

the  Senate,  discussed  and  voted  for  by  a  ma-  faster,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  her  growch 

jonty  of  its  members,  whereby,  professing  to  can  bear  or  justify.    A  general  appropriation 

carry  out  the  wish  of  the  people,  expressed  by  biU  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  tne  Legisla- 

their  ratifying  the  act  ''to  aid  in  the  construe-  ture  in  the  last  session,  the  act  fixing  both  the 

tion  cf  raUroads,'*  the  Legislature  repeals  those  items  of  this  expenditure,  and  the  amounts  per 

sections  of  the  other  act,  equally  ratified  by  annum  to  be  paid  for  each  during  the  period 

the  people,  which  ai)point8  a  board  of  commis-  of  two  years. 

sioners  to  designate  the  roads  for  the  award  of  The  political  excitement  in  Arkansas  last 

the  State  aid,  and  assumes  the  exercise  of  this  year,  as  previously,  ran  high — ^higher,  per- 

fimctlon  itself,  by  actually  designating  five  dif-  haps,  and  with  more  violent  movements,  than 

ferent  lines  of  road,  and  granting  the  State  aid,  in  other  States  of  the  Union.    It  is  not  im- 

under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  for  probable  that  the  public  disturbances,  which 

850  miles  in  the  aggregate,  at  the  rate  of  ten  provoked  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 

and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile  respec-  many  of  its  counties  in  November,  1868,  were 

tlvely.    This  bill,  involving  some  ten  miQions  prompted  chiefly  by  party  spirit,  and  that  the 

of  the  State  or  people^s  money,  was  warmly  manner  in  which  that  law  was  enforced,  by 

opposed,  as  being  unconstitutional,  and  there-  those  intrusted  with  its  execution,  proceeded 

fore  null,  because  of  the  already  existing  law  from  the  same  cause.    Between  the  white  and 

ratified  by  the  people,  whose  enactments  could  negro  residents  of  the  State,  however,  a  recip- 

not  be  repealed  by  the  Legislature,  nor,  in  this  rocal  good  feeling  toward  each  other  seems  to 

case,  by  the  people  themselves,  since  third  par-  be  cherished.    Within  and  outside  the  halls  of 

ties  had  enterea  into  contract  under  its  pro-  the  Le^slature  the  Republican  party  is  the 

visions,  and  been  vested  with  rights  which  larger  in  number  and  infinence,  especially  be- 

coold  not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  any  cause  a  large  proportion  of  citizens  who  would 

legal  power.    Tlie  opponents  added  the  less  probably  belong  to  the  Democratic  party  are 

weighty  reason  that  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  disqualified  and  ineligible   according  to  the 

posed  bill  were  partial  and  inexpedient,  as  it  provisions  of  the  reconstruction  acts ;  though 
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thej  are  being  graduallj  rehabilitated.     At  the  admhiistnition  of  the  goyenunent  in  all  its  de- 

present,  the  government  of  Arkansas,  in  aU  iU  P«tmento,  whereby  tiie  anniul  expeneea  of  the  State 

departmen^ci^asweUaspo^tica^^^  f^SKip^efS^^el?:^^ 
bands  of  Repablioans.    A  contrariety  of  sen-  their  piees  &ring  the  late  piesidential  canva^is, 
timent,  however,  which  had  been  growing  for  ahouldnot  exceed  two  or  throe  hundred  thouaand  del- 
some  time  within  their  own  ranks,  broke  ont  huv,  have  run  ud  to  the  enonnoua  and  almost  incredi- 


the    8th    of  ^pril,   1869,   and    attended    bj  hope  for  future  auooesa:  thenfore.  that  as  the  only 

eighteen  Repablican  members  of  the  legisla-  "»«•?•  of  safety  and  protection  that  is  left  us,  we 

tive  body,  both  Senators  and  RepresentSves,  5w^^'  m  ^"^  ^^a-^^  KepnbUcMi  paity^  ropu- 
W.TW  .^/,  iM/t«*  i^uowKD  ouu  xi^^«>«7ui«wT^  ^jj^^^  Bald  Fecord  and  its  authors,  aiden,  and  abet- 
utterly  condemmng  and  repudiating  the  acts  tors;  and,  planting  ourselves  upon  the  true  princi- 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  present  State  ad-  plea  of  the  platfonn  of  the  paitf ,  we  earnestly  call 
ministration  and  Legislature,  on  principle,  and  upon  ever^  true  Bepublican  in  the  State,  oolorod  as 

inviting  their  feUow-RepubUcans  to  cooperate  7®^  "iSl^'  ^  ^lu  ^^  «>?P««*«  ^^JL*"  '"t^  ^"^2 

tM,i*u  fk^m  «.  iVviiyvwo  .  turo  efibrts  to  save  the  oivanization  of  the  party,  and 

with  them  as  follows :  proserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  ite  principli. 

Whereof,  In  the  bad  management  of  our  State        f^  ^,  ^  ^«.a«:««  ^p  n^^\^»  ik    iqao    n^^ 
government  under  the  unwSe  admmistration  of        '^  *?®  evenmg  of  October  16,  1869,  Gov- 

Govemor  Powell  Clayton,  and  in  the  rash,  reckless,  ernor  Clayton  made  a  speech  from  the  steps 

and  improvident  legislation  of  the  Qeneral  Assem-  of  the  capitol,  solemnly  declaring  the  policy 

bly,  under  the  control  of  the  Govwnor  and  his  pai^  ^hich  he  intended  to  pursue—namely,  "  favor- 

STv^  ^^^W^^^e^^c^^f  ^"th'e^^^  ^  the  earliest  possibfe  enfrimchisem^nt  of  the 

energetic  and  untiring  efforts  of  iu  true  ftienda  and  P^pl^  Bud  retrenchment  and  reform  m  pubuo 

defenders  can  alone  rescue  it,  and  save  it  from  expenditures."     These  declarations,  received 

threatened  defeat  and  overthrow:  thenfore,  with  satisfaction  by  the  people,  and  applauded 


that  par^,  as  set  forth  and  deofiired  in  the  pUtform  had  previously  existed. 

of  the  Ghioago  Convention,  we  do  most  Bolenmlypro-        The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu- 

test,  in  the  n«ne  of  the  Eepublioan  party  and  ofthe  tion  of  the  United  States,  known  as  Article 

SSSiS^d^c^jj:«e'l!^i2StS?fn,^S  Fifteenth,  w-  ratified  J^the  Legislature  of 

have  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  Arkansas  m  their  last  session  almost  unani- 

in  the  party,  and  brought  so  mnoh  trouble  and  dis-  mously ;  though  several  members  refused  their 

tress  upon  toe  oountev.  assent  to  the  second  section  of  the  said  article, 

^£S^lJJ^J^^}\}L  "'^^'^  ^  •P'^^'  "^  ^Wch  provides  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 

detail,  all  the  numerous  acts  and  measures,  so  um-  _^^„«-  T^  ««#u««^  *i.s«  — 4.:«i-.  u«  ^-.^-^.v-'  * 

versalV  known  and  reprobated,  that  ohimioterize  V^Z^^J^  enforce  this  article  by^propriato 

and  make  up  the  policy  and  adminiatzation  of  the  legislation,"  as  mfringmg  upon  the  rights  of 

Sovemment ;  yet  we  deem  it  proper  to  enumerate  the  individual  States, 
le  foUpwing  among  the  more  prominent  causes  of        ARMY,  UNITED  STATES*    At  the  com- 

T^TheVriminal  abuse  of  power  and  deroUction  of  mencement  of  the  year  the  Department  of  War 

duty  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  an  oommandcr-in-  ^^  under  the  charge  of  Miyor-General  J.  M, 

chiofofthemllitiaforoesof  the  State,  under  the  bite  Sohofield^  and  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  in 

reign  of  martial  hiw,  whorebv  that  which  was  in-  command  of  the  Army.     The  latter,  on  March 

ty^?^  ^^  '^  '^S?^  •?!,♦*?"  "  *  ^^  «^d  4th,  became  President,  and  was  succeeded  in 

wholesome  measure  of  safety  to  the  government  and  ^     '^„«j  u«  T:««4.««r«4. /i^^^-«i  \ir   t    ci 

safety  to  the  private  citizen,  has  been  turned  into  a  command  by  Lieutenant-General  W.  T.  Sher- 

means  of  wrong,  crime,  and  oppression.  man,  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 

2.  The  oritninal  and  corrupt  mismanagement  of  eral.     On  March  12th,  General  John  A.  Raw- 

our  great  and  importwit  raUrosd  intereats.  whereby  Uns  became  Secretary  of  War,  which  post  ho 

i!?fv.^Xd™ii^^«S^S?J  «S:S,'"-«l,\««»«^'^^-8«Pjf «"»>«'«*•  The 
and  nearly  all  the  leading  authorixed  routes  of  the  president  then  appointed  General  Sherman 
State  been  seized  upon  bv  an  organised  *'  ring"  of  Secretaryoro  tern.,  and  on  November  1st,  Gen- 
penniless  adventurers  under  the  convenient  arrange-  eral  "W.  W.  Belknap  succeeded  to  the  office 
monts  of  a  General  Inooippration  Act  passed  for  that  For  the  purpose  of  military  government,  the 
purpose,  who,  m  connection  with  the  board  of  rail-  tt-u^j  Qfofoo  «•«  ii;^.i^^  iU*5  ♦^i^I  ;i Jl^ll 
roacf  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the  chief  United  States  are  divided  mto  twelve  depart- 
Executive,  have  been  made  the  recipients  and  bene-  nients  and  three  districts,  each  of  which  is 
flciaries  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  **  loan  bill,"  by  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  general 
which  some  thirteen  milliona  of  dollan  have  been  officer,  who,  by  law,  Is  hivested  with  all  the 

*TThe  improvident,  not  to  say  corrupt,  manage-  PTif"/^  ^"^  commanding  generid  of  an  anny 

mont  of  the  ftmding  bm,  by  which  a  debt  of  several  *?  *P®  "«*<^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  responsible  for  the  dis- 


trSStirSf  thfsuu.'^^''*  ""*  '^"^  *"    2«  PoW'O  P™P«rty  thkt  belongs  to  the  army. 
4.  The  genond  spirit  of  reckless  expenditure  and    These  departments,  with  the  commanding  ofB- 
cxtravagant  appropriation,  which  has  characterized    cers,  are  as  follows : 
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IkpartmeiU  ^Dois^to^-Kiyor-Greneral  Han*  m  general  orders,  but  the  captains  and  lien- 
cock,  tenants  were  selected  by  the  commanding  gen- 

Department  of  the  Platte — ^Breyet  Mi^or*  eral  of  the  department  in  which  the  regiments 

G^ieral  Augur.  were  to  serve.    Generally  the  senior  officer  of 

Department  of  ihe  JfiMOuri— Breret  Mi|jor-  each  grade  was  retained.    After  this  consoli- 

General  Schofield.  dation  there  remained  509  unattached  officers. 

Department  qf  the  Cumberland — ^Breyet  Ma-  All  of  these  were  soon  assigned  to  dnty,  except 

jor-General  Oooke.  156,  who  were  considered  aa  awaiting  orders. 

Department  of  Louisiana — ^Breyet  M^or-  The  mazimnm  of  the  army  at  the  dose  of 

General  Mower.  the  year  was  52,284  enlisted  men.    Belying 

Dq^artment  qf  Mimeeippi — ^Brevet  Mj^or^  upon  two-thirds  for  actual  service,  the  number 

Goieral  Ames.  of  men  is  34,822.    A  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 

Department  qf  ike  iSSemtA^— Brevet  M^or-  tion  of  the  army  is  proposed  by  General  Sher- 

Goieral  Terry.  man.    It  retains  the  present  number  of  regi- 

D^oKirtment  of  the  East — Brevet  Migor-Gen-  ments,  which  is  forty,  and  allows  a  maximum 

eral  McDowell.  of  seventy-five  privates  to  each  company.    This 

Department  of  the  Lakes — ^Brevet  Migor-  would  give  for  the  line  of  the  Army  2,186  com- 

Genmd  Pope.  missioned  officers  and  42,490  men.    Allowing 

Department  qf  California — ^Brevet  M%]or-  two-thirds  as  the  proportion  which  can  be  re- 
General  Ord.  lied  on  for  actual  service,  it  would  give  29,750 

Department  of   Columbia — Brevet   Hijor-  men.    This  number  is  not  estimated  to  be  above 

General  Crook.  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

Department  qf  Alaska— ^tuY^i  M%}or-Gen-  The  staff  of  the  i»iny  consists  of  those  offi- 

end  Davis.  cers  and  men  who  administer  to  the  wants  of 

The  three  military  districts  are  Virginia,  the  military  establishments,  and  are  classified 
BreTetMi0or-General  Canby ;  Mississippi,  Bre-  as  adjutants-general,  inspectors-general,  bureau 
vet MiUor-€reneral Ames;  Texas, Brevet M%jor-  of  military  justice,  quartermasters,  conmiis- 
General  Reynolds.  saries,  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  ordnance 
.  The  four  military  divisions  of  the  country,  department,  corps  of  engineers,  chief  signal- 
with  their  commanders,  are  as  follows :  Divis-  omcer,  and  post-chaplains.  In  the  A^utant- 
ion  of  Missouri,  lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  General's  Department  uothing  of  importance 
embracing  the  departments  of  Dakota,  the  has  occurred.  The  results  of  the  inspection 
Platte,  and  the  Missouri;  the  division  of  the  service  during  the  past  year  have  been  to  dis- 
Soath,  M^or-Greneral  Halleck,  embracing  the  cover  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  proper 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  authorities  the  c|[ualifications  of  officers  to  fill 
Arkansaa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  the  positions  assigned  them ;  the  condition  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Korth  ana  South  Caro-  troops  in  regard  to  discipline,  drill,  and  effi- 
Ilna;  the  division  of  the  Atlantic,  M^jor-Gen-  ciency — whether  duty  has  been  neglected; 
eral  Meade^  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  laws,  regulations,  or  orders  violated;  public 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin ;  the  New-  property  misapplied,  lost,  or  wantonly  de- 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  stroyed ;  whetner  there  have  been  extravagant 
sjlvaiua,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  or  unnecessary  expenditures  of  public  money, 
the  District  of  Columbia;  the  division  of  the  stores,  or  material;  and  the  personal  responsi- 
PacifiGjM^or-General  Thomas,  embracing  Call-  bility  for  all  irregularities  and  abuses,  with 
fomia,  Columbia,  and  Alaska.  saggestions  for  remedial  action.    Through  the 

A  forther  reduction  of  the  forty-five  regi-  agency  of  this  branch  of  the  service  there  has 
menta  of  infantry  belon^g  to  the  peace  estab-  been  continued  improvement  in  the  discipline 
liahment  was  made  durmg  the  year.  This  was  and  efficiency  of  the  troops^  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ordered  in  a  clause  attached  to  the  general  ap-  motion  of  a  more  discrimmating  and  careful 
propriation  bill  passed  March  8,  1869,  which  regard  for  the  economical  application  of  public 
provided,  '^  That  there  shall  be  no  new  com-  money  and  property. 

xnisfiiona,  no  promotions,  and  no  enlistments  The  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  has  received, 

in  any  infantry  regiment  until  the  total  number  reviewed,  and  registered  14^944  records  of  mili- 

C'f  infiuitry  regiments  is  reduced  to  twenty-  tary  courts.    It  has  also  been  charged  with 

five,  and  the  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  the  duty  of  arranging  and  indexing  the  im- 

consolidate  the  in£uitry  regiments  as  'rapidly  portant  state  papers  of  the  late  judge  advocate 

iA  the   requirements  of  the  public  service  and  the  provost-marshal  during  the  war. 

and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  officers  The  expenditures  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 

win  permif    By  the  same  act  the  period  of  partment  have  decreased  $14,500,000,  as  com- 

eollstments  was  changed  from  three  to  five  pared  with  last  year.    The  number  of  civilians 

▼ears.    The  Secretary  of  War  determined  not  engaged  in  the  department  has  been  reduced 

to  wait  untU  the  consolidation  should  be  effect-  from  10,000  to  4,000  during  the  year.    The 

ed  by  the  progress  of  time,  but  to  make  it  at  scattered  condition  of  the  troops  increases  the 

once,  and  on  March  10th  issued  orders  for  expenditures.    To  this  is  to  be  added  the  pe- 

that  object.     The  colonels  and  field-officers  cmiarly  sterile  character  of  the  coantry  in 

vere  selected  at  Washington  and  announced  which  they  are  kept.    The  troops  are  stationed 
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by  companies  in  posts  in  the  most  inhospitable  the  Interior,  the  Indian  Department  is  far- 
parts  of  the  continent,  to  which  every  article  nished  with  food  for  the  Indians  on  sereral  res- 
of  food,  forage,  clothing,  ammnnition,  etc.,  ervations  on  the  Ifissonri  River  and  in  the  In- 
must  be  hanled  in  wagons,  at  great  cost.    A  dian  Territory.. 

heavy  item  of  ezpenditore  is  the  cost  of  fbel  There  has  been  pud  $27,621.75  as  oommnta- 

and  materials  for  making  hnts,  sometimes  at  a  tion  of  rations  to  Union  soldiers  while  prison- 

distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  from  a  era  of  war.    Olaims  for  supplies  furnished  the 

place  where  a  growing  sapling  may  be  found.  Army  during  the  war,  amounting  to  $2,899,- 

A  reduction  of  the  estimates  to  those  before  806.15,  have  been  received,  of  which  $288^ 

the  war  would  make  it  necessary  to  withdraw  088.87  have  been  allowed,  and  $2,581,064.18 

the  troops  from  a  large  part  of  the  distant  Ter-  have  been  r^ected. 

ritories.  The  railrocd  companies  to  whom  the  During  the  fiscal  year  11,907  accounts  and 
materials  of  the  department  were  sold,  at  the  returns  have  been  received  from  various  offi- 
close  of  the  war,  incurred  a  debt  of  $7,591,406,  cers,  of  which  11,787  have  been  examined  and 
which  increased,  by  interest,  to  $9,000,000.  referred  to  the  Third  Auditor  for  final  settle- 
About  one-half  of  this  amount  has  been  paid.  ment. 

Suits  have  been  commenced  against  those  not  The  current  expenditures  of  the  Medical 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  cancel  their  ob-.  Department  amounted  to  $238,561.  At  Key 
ligations.  The  transportation  of  the  depart-  West  the  troops  were  attacked  with  yellow 
ment  over  the  railroads  of  the  country  has  fever,  but  by  their  prompt  removal  the  ravages 
been  made  at  less  than  the  war  rates,  and  of  the  disease  were  at  once  stopped.  The 
has  amounted  to  $2,258,804.  The  water  trans-  number  of  cases  on  the  sick  list  during  the 
portation  has  cost  $1,424,222.  Of  the  former  year  was  104,285.  The  average  number  con- 
amount  $988,166.21  was  paid  to  the  Pacific  stantly  on  the  sick  report  was  about  5.5  per 
Railroads,  one-half  being  paid  in  cash,  and  the  cent. 

other  hair  retained  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  The  Engineer  Department  of  the  Army  has 

interest  on  the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  United  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  permanent 

States.    Daring  the  year  96,000  persons,  8,700  forts,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 

animals,  and  62,000  tons  of  stores,  have  been  with  such  other  duties  as  are  imposed  by 

moved  by  water,  and  60,000  persons,  14,000  special  laws.    A  very  interesting  suoject  has 

animals,  and  40,000  tons  of  stores,  by  railroad,  been  under  consideration  in  this  Department 

27,000  tons  of  stores  have  been  moved  by  con-  during  the  year.    It  relates  to  the  alterations 

tractors  for  wagon  transportation.    The  Pacific  required  in  the  various  forts  in  consequence 

Railroad  has  occupied  some  of  the  principal  of  the  increased  weight  of  ordnance.     Nearly 

routes  of  former  wagon  transportation,  and  all  the  sea-coast  forts  were  planned  at  a  time 

has  saved  tlje  Government  much  money  in  when  the  eight-inch  gun  was  the  heaviest 

supplying  the  posts  along  its  line.    The  cloth-  afloat,  and  before  rifled  guns  came  into  use. 

ing  and  equipage  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  Now,  however,  that  ordnance  of  the  fifteen 

war  has  been  i^uced  by  sales,  but  the  amount  and  twenty  inch  calibres,  throwing  a  shot  over 

that  still  remains  is  estimated  at  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  in  weight  with  a  velocity 

$42,000,000  in  value.    The  two  most  impor-  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  per  second,  have  come 

tant  depots  are  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  and  the  into  general  use,  the  problem  of  resistance  is 

one  at  Jefferson ville,  Indiana.    The  number  of  entirely  changed.    It  is  believed  that  casemate 

national  cemeteries  is  seventy-two,  and  there  forts,  no  matter  how  reinforced  with  iron,  are 

are  three  hundred  and  thirteen  local  posts  and  not  able  to  resist  these  shot,  and  changes  must 

private  cemeteries  in  which  soldiers  he  buried,  be  made  to  meet  this  change  of  facts.     The  en- 

The  subsistence  supplies  for  the  Army  have  gineer  officers  have  carefdly  studied  this  sub- 
been  mainly  procured  in  the  large  market  ject  and  made  many  most  valuable  experi- 
cities  of  the  country.  The  average  cost  of  the  ments.  The  Board  of  Engineers  in  New  York 
ration  at  these  markets  has  been  about  twenty-  has  laid  down  five  general  propositions  for  ap- 
three  cents.  Efforts  to  procure  salt  meats  on  plication  to  all  mc^ifications  of  the  sea-coast 
the  Pacific  coast  for  troops  stationed  there  forts,  viz. : 

have  met  with  great  success;  supplies  of  excel-  1.  The  use  of  barbette  batteries  of  earth, 
lent  quality  have  been  obtained  at  favorable  with  deep  parapet,  and  a  liberal  number  of 
prices.  Tobacco,  at  an  average  monthly  value  bomb-proof  and  magazine  traverses, 
of  $19,000,  has  been  furnished  to  troops  at  cost  2.  The  use  of  the  heaviest  guns  practicable, 
prices,  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  nas  been  with  carriages  admitting  of  the  gun  being  de- 
supplied  with  stores  to  the  value  of  nearly  pressed  below  the  parapet  for  loading. 
$250,000.  8.  An  abundant  supply  of  heavy  mortars. 

The  issues  to  Indians  at  various  points  have  4.  The  use  of  torpedoes, 

amounted  to  more  than  $150,000,  and,  at  the  6.  Entanglements  to  hold  a  fleet  long  enough 

request  of  the   Interior   Department,  stores  for  destruction. 

valued  at  $87,500  were  issued  to   destitute  These   propositions   seem  to  fulfil  all  the 

Osages  and  others  to  prevent  starvation  during  conditions  required.    No  foreign  army  will  be 

the  winter.    Under  an  arrangement  between  likely  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the  coast,  and  a 

the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  hostile  fieet  can  only  endeavor  to  run  by  the 
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forts  and  laj  the  cities  under  contribution,  to  rely  m>on  for  the  protection  of  our  seaboard  cities, 
On  firm  land  guns  of  a  heavier  calibre  can  be  ^  inefflcient  to  prevent  the  passage  of  amored,  or 
k«.ji.i^  •«;!  »>ui«  mrk*A  <./«A«iMkAv  rxf  ai«»  «Yin««  ^^^^  wooQen  vessels.  The  destruction  ot  such  de- 
handled,  and  with  more  accuracy  ofaiin  than  fences  is  only  a  question  of  time  to  ordinary  guns  of 
by  so  enemy  afloat.  It  is  also  donbtftil  if  any  heavy  calibre.  It  was  also  demonstrated  that  forts 
srmored  ship  yet  bnilt  can  long  exist  within  alone,  of  whatever  character,  cannot  resist  the  cn- 
the 

fifteen- 
river 

progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  appropriationa  defence,  in  connection  iiithpropOTTy-constro 

would  permit.    In  the  territory  west  of  the  fortifications. 

Missisasippi  reconnoissances  and  geographical  ,J^-  T?»*  »<>  <>?««'  ^^  the  Army  or  Navv  should  be 

-«j  »^^.:Ani    ^-w^i^^t^r^^a  \m^t,^  kIa«i   ^^Tt  sUowcd  to  reccivc  a  patent  for  any  article  required, 

ajid  geological  exploraUons  have  been  con-  or  likely  to  be  required,  for  use  m  those  bmnches  o^ 

tiBQed,  and  the  geological  survey  from  the  the  public  service,  or  be  in  any  way  interested  in 

Siem  Nevada  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  com-  the  mannfacture  or  procurement  of  sudi  articles, 

pleted.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  rec(^nize  by 

All  thA  tmnnn  Rrfl  now  minnliMl  with  hreArh-  "uitable  rewards  the  sendees  of  such    officers    as 

All  tne  troops  are  now  suppuea  witn  weecn-  ^.  j^  ^^  inventions  of  especial  value  to  the  Gov- 

loiding  smali-arms  of  the  beat  kind.    It  ap-  ermnent. 

pears  that  the  experience  of  the  late  war  has  g.  That  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army 

demonstrated  that  for  field-guns  the  Kapoleon  oan  be  entirely  abolished  with  great  advantage  as  to 

twelve-pounder,  smooth  bore,  and  the  three-  economy,  and  without  detriment  to  the  good  of  the 

;--k  ^^^^w^»^  Ji4i^Ji  »nn   AiMk  «.non.nAao/^      T«  scrvice.     Thc  duties  now  performed  by  officers  of 

inch  ordnance  nfled  gun,  are  unsurpassed.    In  ^^^  ^       ^^^^  ^  perfonSed  by  officers  detailed 

resped  to  heary  coast  ordnance  there  exists  a  from  the  artillery  service,  under  the  direction  of  a 

diversity  of  opinion.    Some  think  that  for  the  chief  stationed  at  Washington.    In  this  manner  the 

heavy  sea-coast  forts  the  ten-inch,  fifteen-inch,  whole  expense  of  the  ordinance  establishment  would 

and  twenty-inch   smooth-bore  cast-iron  guns  JlS  ■^)?5,SL^^^SX^''«^^lw^ 
-    .,         ' .               «  «           ..,        _.        ^^A,\^^  Bcicntiflc  trammg,  but  practical  expenence,  would 
for  the  great  ma^  of  fire,  with  mortars  of  the  have  a  voice  in  the  selertion  of  the  guns  and  ammu- 
same  calibre,  and  using  the  same  shot,  would  nition  they  are  required  to  use. 
be  the  most  usefhl.    A  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress, appointed  to  investigate  this  with  other  This  committee  declared  the  present  ord- 
sabjects,  made  a  report  on  ordnance,  on  March  nance  system  to  be  a  failure,  and  that  the 
20th.    The  condnsions  to  which  their  investi-  country  was  without  a  single  rifled  gun  of 
gstioiis  led  tiiem  were  as  follows :  large  calibre. 

1.  That  no  more  heavy  gans  should  be  purchased  Instruction  in  sisals  has  been  continued  in 

for  moonting  in  the  fortmoations  or  use  on  shipboard  every  department,  for  the  purpose  of  so  dinus- 

until  rach  improvements  are  made  in  the  methods  ing  a  knowledge  of  the  service  and  distributing 

rjfabriouion  as  win  insure  more  reliable  endurance  apparatus  that  every  officer  may  have  such 

^t^St'rS'XXTe^'if^^^          while  ifrmation  of  the  du^  as.may  suffice  in  case 

potiftay  successful  in  smooth  bons  and  small  call-  of  emergency  to  save  life  m,  or  prevent  disas- 

W  has  BO  far  failed  in  rifles  of  large  calibre  as  to  ter  to,  his  command.    The  signal  service  has 

fhoir  it  to  be  unworthy  of  further  confidence.    Be-  been  brought  into  active  use  in  operations 

«^^P^^«^ents  ^^e^^l^^si^  The^mSt^effident  a««4»«*  *^®  Indians  on  the  plains.    The  organ- 

ae^o?rtt^, mYno  systfSof  fabrSation  which  i^ation  and  development  of  the  field  telegraph 

does  not  fbmiah  raoh  ffuns  should  be  adopted  or  has  received  especial  attention,  and  continued 

coDtinued.   The  principle  of  initial  tension,  which  is  tests  have  been  made  with  portable  lines,  such 

?\^1*  ^if^^  Bodman  system,  appears  to  be  of  ^g  ^q  ^g^d  ^{^  trains  in  the  field.     The  field 

t^f^^^^^^'Wr^^^^^  telegraph  trains  are  organized  in  a  mUitaiy 

cTBduiSly  disappeirs  from  the  gun  with  age,  and  in  form,  which    reqmres  all  movements  to  be 

time  is  entirely  lost.  executed  a^t  the  word  of  command.    An  object 

8.  That  guns  east  solid,  in  the  manner  practised  in  has  been  to  provide  a  train  so  equipped  and 

*'t^\^^''^  ftv.S"^^''^t°J  Bear-Admiral  Dahl-  organized  as  to  enable  four   portable  lines, 

mn,  while   ezhibitmg   satisfactory   endurance   as  ^^r«^j  •    •*  a.^  v^  ^«^^*-,v;i  .;».«u«<.«»^.^<.i«'  -♦ 

«noeih  bores  with  amSl  charges  and  hollow  projec-  earned  m  it,  to  be  erected  simultaneously,  at 

tiles,  have  not  the  requisite  strength  for  rifles  of  large  about  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

;^ibre.   This  mode  of  casting  seems  to  be  defective  The  operations  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 

in  principle,  as  the  tensions  inaugurated  in  cooling  have  been  dosed,  except  the  educational  and 

k^e  a  tenaency  to  Bid  the  powder  tp  rupture  the  y^^^^^^^  divisions:     All  the  hospitals  but  two 

4.*  That  experiments  should  be  at  once  conducted  ^^^  b««n  closed  or  transferred  to  the  civil 

^orthe  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  the  authorities.    Of  the  two,  one  is  about  to  be 

baTstin(?  of  heavj  guns,  and  of  determining  upon  closed  and  the  other  will  remain  in  the  Dis- 

^  method  of  fabricaUon  that  will  secure  uniform  ^j^^jIj  ^^f  Columbia.     The  number  of  persons 

.  S.'S'every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  r?/^^*^^?".'^?^^"  .^^  under  Us  care  is 

mventoia,  and  a  fbll  andfair  trial  accorded  to  all  de-  684,178.    Dunng  the  existence  of  the  Bureau 

^c«9  offered  to  the  Government  that  promise  a  about  one  in  two  hundred,  or  one-half  of  one 

wuitjon  of  the  ordnance  problem.  per  cent,  of  the  freed  people,  have  been  sup- 

ibonM^*5''^J®'^^*  ?!"^  ^""J  ^"^^f^^^tw  ported  by  the  Government.     The  freedmen 

aaoQjd  be  adopted.    The  late  war  demonstrated  that    r^**'^^  »v  ^4.^^^i.„  ^u-u 

^  was  the  Wt  material  for  defensive  works,  and  v«r«  advised  to  make  written  contracts  with 

tost  forts  of  masonry,  such  ss  we  have  now  maixily  their  employers,  and  have  the  same  explamed 
Vou  IX. — 8.   ▲ 
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and  approved  bj  a  Bureau  officer.  In  a  single  pended,  amounting  in  cash  to  $2,880,788.72, 
State  more  than  fifty  thousand  such  contracts  but  whose  real  value  when  transferred^  to  the 
were  made.  The  labor  of  the  freedmen  has  Bureau  was  probablj  less  than  one  million  dol- 
]»roduced  nearly  all  the  food  consumed  in  the  dars.  Adding  their  original  cost  to  the  cash 
South,  besides  large  amounts  of  rice,  sugar,  expended,  the  total  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
and  tobacco  for  exportation,  and  about  two  have  been  $18,524,816.82. 
million  bales  of  cotton  per  year,  on  which  It  seems  ihat  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  tlie 
were  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  Military  Academy  thought  that  an  entire  re- 
daring  the  years  1866  and  1867,  taxes  amount-  organization  of  that  institution  should  be  made, 
Ing  to  more  than  forty  million  dollars.  as  in  its  present  condition  it  was  inadequate 

Much  disappointment  and  ill  feeling  were  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  the  country. 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  original  plan  to  They  recommended  that  the  institution  should 
lease  or  sell  the  abandoned  lands  in  small  be  enlarged,  the  number  of  cadets  greatly  in- 
tracts  to  refugees  and  freedmen.  Information  creased,  the  standard  of  admission  oe  nused, 
has  been  published  respecting  lands  under  the  and  the  cadets  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
homestead  act  of  June  21,  1866,  and  some  idd  pursuing  an  ordinary  course  of  military  in- 
given  to  those  who  desired  to  enter  them,  struction  and  its  members  returned  to  <nvil 
Attention  is  beginning  to  turn  in  that  direc-  life  upon  (n^^fttion,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
tion,  and  about  four  thousand  families  have  the  military  art  throughout  the  land,  and  sup- 
^ready  made  .entries  and  obtuned  homes  of  ply  trained  officers  for  the  emergencies  of  war ; 
their  own.  In  a  few  instances  freedmen  have  the  other,  selected  from  the  promising  mem- 
united  in  the  purchase  of  farms  under  cultiva*  bers  of  the  former  class,  and  equal  in  nnmber 
tion.  They  are  anxious  to  become  land-  only  to  the  yearly  wants  of  the  Army,  to  pur- 
owners.  sue  their  studies  and  practice  to  the  very  lim- 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  their  edu-  its  of  military  science, 

cation  than  to  any  subject  respecting  them.    In  These  recommendations  would  doubtless  be 

each  State  at  least  one  normal  school  has  been  much  modified  by  those  of  practical  officers. 

organized.  Several  chartered  colleges  for  freed  The  actual  expenditures  of  the  Army  for  the 

people  are  in  operation ;  also  a  university  in  fiscal  year  wei^a,  including   the  Freedmen^s 

the  District  of  Columbia.    In  the  2,118  schools  Bureau,  $56,761,782.    To  this  must  be  added, 

under  the  care  of  the  Bureau,  and  officially  re-  for  old  war  debts  paid,  $28,882,810,  making  the 

ported,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  is  tots!  $80,644,042.    Of  this  amount  there  ^was 

2,455,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  114^522.  expended  for  reconstruction  purposes,  $406,419. 

Adding  those  estimated  in  private  and  Sab-  It   is   manifest   that  the   military  admin- 

bath  schools,  the  number  unaer  instruction  of  istration  of  the  Army  has  been  effective  and  its 

some  kind  during  the  last  year  was  not  less  discipline  unimpcdred.    The  duties  devolving 

than  250,000.    The  freed  people  have,  during  upon  the  commanders  of  the  three  military  dis- 

the  last  year,  paid  for  tuition  and  the  construe-  tricts  of  Yirgmia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  have 

tion  of  buildings  about  $200,000.  been  performed  under  many  embarrassments. 

The  whole  amount  of  bounties  paid  since  with  ndelity  and  good  judgment 
April  17, 1867,  when  the  first  treasury  certifi-  Of  the  pensioned  widows  of  soldiers  in  the 
cate  was  received,  is  $5,881,417.89.  The  bal-  Revolutionary  War  there  survive:  One  of  those 
ance  on  deposit  now  due  to  claimants  is  $1,-  married  prior  to  1788,  54  of  those  married 
220,066.52.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  between  1788  and  1794^  88  of  those  married 
and  eleven  applications  for  bounty  are  now  between  1794  and  1800,  and  795  of  those  mar- 
under  examination  in  this  office,  and  18,000  ried  since  1800 — 887  in  all,  and  only  one  less 
such  claims  are  now  on  file  in  the  Second  than  the  preceding  year. 

Auditor^s  office  awaiting  settlement,  and  it  is  There  are  on  uie  rolls  the  names  of  1,293 

believed  that  about  twenty-five  thousand  claims  widows  and  children  of  soldiers  who  served  in 

of  this  kind  remain  to  be  presented.  The  work  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  and  prior 

of  paying  bounties  to  freedmen  is,  therefore,  to  that  of  1861 — a  decrease  of  five  since  the  last 

not  yet  complete.  annual  report    The  number  of  invalid  pen- 

The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  were  met  the  sioners  who  served  in  said  wars  is  2,850. 
first  year  with  the  proceeds  of  rents,  sales  of  During  the  past  year  there  were  examined  and 
crops,  school  taxes  and  tuition,  and  sale  of  allowed  7,120  new  applications  for  invalid  pen- 
Confederate  States  property.  The  amount  re-  sions  of  soldiers,  at  an  aggre^^  annual  rate  of 
ceived  from  all  these  miscellaneous  sources  $468,144,  and  2,908  applications  for  increased 
was  $1,865,645.80,  and  from  appropriations  by  pension  of  invalid  soldiers,  at  an  annual  agi^c- 
Congress  since  July,  1866,  $11,084,750,  making  gate  rate  of  $164,798.  During  the  same  period 
a  total  of  $12,950,895.80  received  from  all  15,695  original  pensions  to  widows,  orphans, 
sources.  The  expenditures,  including  the  ao-  and  dependent  relatives  of  soldiers,  were  al- 
counts  of  the  *' Department  of  Negro  Afiairs,"  lowed,  at  an  aggregate  annual  rate  of  $1,577,- 
from  June  1,  1865,  to  August  81,  1869,  have  281 ;  and  11,998  applications  by  the  same  dass 
been  $11,194,028.10.  for  increased  pay  were  also  admitted,   at    a 

In  addition  to  this,  subnstence,  medical  sup-  total  annual  rate  of  $784,549.     On  the  80th 

plies,  and  quartermasters'  supplies,  were  ex-  June,  1869,  there  were  on  the  rolls  81,579  in- 
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ralid  militarj  pensionen,  "whoBe  yearly  pen-  been  snirounded  and  g^adnallj  invaded  by  the 

dons   amonntod  to  $7,862,604,  and  103,546  white  settlers,  and  the  Indians  crowded  out  of 

widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  relatives  of  their  homes  and  forced  to  negotiate  for  a  new 

sirfdiers,  whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  settlement,  becanse  their  presence,  tiieir  habits, 

il8,567,679,  making  the  total  aggregate  of  and  their  manners,  were  distastefol  to  their  new 

army  pensioners  185,125,  at  a  total  annnal  rate  and  more  powerM  neighbors. 

of  $20,930,483.    The  whole  amonnt  paid  during  The  Indians  north  of  the  Platte  River  are  not 

the  last  fiscal  year  to  invalid  military  pensioners  yet  prepared  for  a  similar  concentration ;  but 

wts  19,388,715,  to  widows,  orphans,  and  do-  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  two  or 

pendent  relatives,  $16,609,153— a  grand  total  three  principal  Indian  territories  may  properly 

of  $27,992,868,  which  includes  the  expenses  of  embrace  all  the   tribes   east  of  the  Rocky 

the  disbmtdng  agencies.  Monntains. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  The  same  policy  of  concentrating  the  tribes 

DO  permanent  policy  has  yet  been  established,  will  apply  to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 

They  have  generally  remained  peaceftd  during  Mountains,    and    will   be   equally   necessary 

the  year.  whenever  and  wherever  the  fends  existing 

The  completion  of  one  of  the  great  lines  of  among  them  can  be  so  far  settled  that  they  can 

rttlway  to  the  Pacific  coast  has  totally  changed  live  together  in  peaceful  neighborhood. 

tbe  ccmditiona  under  which  the  civilized  popn-  In  the  recent  organization  of  the  Indian 

Istion  of  the  country  come  In  contact  witii  the  Bureau  itself  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  de- 

wild  trib^.    Instead  of  a  slowly  advancing  part  from  the  usuid  mode  of  selecting  and  ap- 

tide  of  migration,  making  its  gradual  inroads  pointing  the  superintendents  and  agents.    The 

upon  the  eircnmference  of  the  great  interior  tribes  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  some  of 

wildemessi,  the  very  centre  of  the  desert  has  those  most  recently  placed  upon  reservations 

been  pierced.    Every  station  upon  the  railway  in  the   Indian  territory,  were  placed  under 

has  become  a  nucleus  for  a  civilized  settlement  control  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of 

and  a  base  fh>m  which  lines  of  exploration  for  Friends ;  the  others  were  given  in  charge  of 

both  mineral  and  agricultural  wealtn  are  pushed  military  officers,  who  were  waiting  orders 

in  every  direction.    Daily  trains  are  carrying  under  the   laws   for   the   reduction  of  the 

thousands  of  citizens  and  untold  vdues  of  Army. 

merchandise  across  the  continent,  and  must  These  sweeping  changes  were  made  because 

be  protected  from  the  danger  of  having  hostile  it  was  believed  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 

tribes  on  either  side  of  the  route.    The  range  country  demanded  a  radical  reorganization  of 

of  the  bnfiTalo   is    being   rapidly   restricted,  this  branch  of  the  service.    The  selection  of 

and  the  chase  is  becoming  an  uncertain  reliance  the  officers  of  the  Army  was  made  partly  for 

to  the  Indian  for  the  sustenance  of  his  family,  economical  reasons,  as  they  were  on  pay  though 

If  he  is  in  want  he  will  rob,  as  white  men  do  not  on  duty,  and  the  salaries  of  many  civil 

in  the  like  circumstances,  and  robbery  is  but  officers  could  thus  be  saved ;  and  partly  because 

the  beginning  of  war,  in  which  savage  barbari-  it  was  believed  they  famished  a  corps  of  public 

ti^  and  retaliations  soon  canse  a  cry  of  exter-  servants  whose  integrity  and  faitiifulness  could 

minatioQ  to  be  raised  along  the  whole  frontier,  be  relied  upon,  and  in  whom  the  public  were 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  (Government  prepared  to  have  confidence, 
to  require  of  the  tribes  most  nearly  in  contact  The  Friends  were  appointed  not  because 
with  white  settlements  that  they  should  fix  they  were  believed  to  have  any  monopoly  of 
thesr  abode  upon  definite  reservations,  and  honesty  or  of  good-will  toward  the  Indians,  but 
abandon  the  wandering  life  to  which  they  had  because  their  selection  would  of  itself  be  under- 
been  aoenstomed.  To  encourage  them  in  civ-  stood  by  the  country  to  indicate  the  policy 
OizataoiL,  large  expenditures  have  been  made  in  adopted,  namely — ^the  sincere  ctiltivation  of 
furaiHiiing  them  with  the  means  of  agriculture  peaceful  relations  with  the  tribes,  and  the 
sad  witii  clothing  adapted  to  their  new  mode  of  choice  of  agents  who  did  not,  for  personal 
hfe.  profit,  seek  the  service,  but  were  souffnt  for  it 

A  new  policy  is  not  so  much  needed  as  an  because  they  were  at  least  deemed  fit  for  its 

enlarged  and  more  enlightened  application  of  duties.    The  two  yearly  meetings  of  ^'Friends" 

tlie  genera]  principles  of  the  old  one.    This  Were  asked  to  select  men  in  whom  they  had 

policy  looks  to  two  objects :  First,  the  loca-  confidence,  and  who  might  become  at  once  the 

tion 'of  the  Indians  upon  fixed  reservations,  business  agents  of  the  Government  and  zealous 

so  that  the  pioneers  and  settlers  may  be  freed  missionaries  of  civilization.     The  persons  so 

from  the  terrors  of  wandering  hostile  tribes ;  selected  were  appointed,  and,  although  it  was 

fli^  second,  an  earnest  effort  at  their  civiliza-  somewhat  late  in  the  season  when  they  were 

tioit,  so  that  they  may  themselves  be  elevated  sent  to  their  posts,  enough  has  been  seen  of 

ia  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  our  obligation  their  labors  to  make  it  certain  that  the  mode 

to  them  as  feDow-men  be   discharged.     In  of  selection  was  not  a  mistake.    It  is  due  to 

osrrying  out  this   policy,  a  great   practical  these  societies  to  say  that  they  have  at  their 

^fiiculty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  own  cost  sent  officers  of  their  own  body  to  in- 

moiit  instances  a    separate  reservation   was  spect  tiie  work  of  the  agents  as  far  as  it  aimed 

given  to  each  tribe.    These  reservations  have  attiie  civilization  and  instruction  of  the  In- 
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dians.    The  moral  support  and  enoonragement  oonld  carry  a  large  Rassian  force  to  Affgbanis- 

thus  given  to  the  agents  must  be  yalaabie.  tan,  and  onl j  the  possessdon  of^  or,  what  would 

In  accordance  with  the  same  general  plan  of  be  equal  to  it,  the  protectorate  over,  the  northern 

bringing  moral  influences  to  bear  upon  the  part  of  Affghanistan,  or  the  territory  of  Oabnl, 

conduct  of  Indian  affairs,  the  present  Congress  would  be  required  for  the  Russians,  to  reach 

authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  conunis-  the  northwestern  frontier  of  British  India.   It 

sion  of  philanthropic  citizens  to  serve  without  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Affghanistan  is 

pay  in  such  supervisory  and  visitorial  duty  as  becoming  a  country  of  considerable  interest, 

might  be  assigned  to  them.    Ko  difficulty  was  and  we  have,  on  that  account,  deemed  it  best 

found  in  securing  the  services  of  men  of  the  to  include  Affghanistan  in  the  list  of  important 

highest  character  and  known  benevolence.   By  countries  which  are  the  subjects  of  special 

an  Executive  order  they  were  authorized  to  in-  articles  in  this  volume  of  the  American  An- 

spect  all  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  Bureau,  wal  Ctolop.adia.  (Ses  Russia;  Affohanis- 

to  be  present  at  the  purchases  of  Indian  goods,  tan.) 

and  advise  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  same,  Kone  of  the  AsiAtic  countries  have  during  the 

and  visit  and  inspect  the  tribes  in  their  res^  year  been  the  scene  of  such  momentous  inter- 

ervations,  and  examine  the  business  of  all  the  nal  changes  as  Japan.    The  long  struggle  be- 

agencies.    The  officers  of  the  department  were  tween  the  Mikado  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

also  directed  to  give  respectful  heed  to  the  Tycoon  and  the  northern  Daimios  on  the  other, 

suggestions  and  reports  of  the  commission,  la  at  an  end.    A  Parliament  has  met  for  the 

No  direct  responsibility,  either  pecuniary  or  first  time,  which,  though  it  consisted  merely 

administrative,  was  put  upon  the  commission,  of  princes  and  nobles,  has  yet  introduced  Japan 

because  it  was  believed  that  their  usefulness  into  the  number  of  constitutional  monarchies, 

would  not  be  increased  thereby.    They  now  The  Japanese  have  again  made  remarkable 

constitute  an  entirely  disinterested  body  of  in-  progress  in  the  reorganization  of  their  army, 

telligent  advisers,  with  fuU  power  to  tiirow  and  of  public  instruction.     The  number  of 

the  light  of  the  most  searching  scrutiny  upon  young  men  who  are  pursuing  their  stupes  in 

the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Indians,  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  is  increasing, 

and  to  give  the  public,  through  their  reports,  and  emigration  is  bringing  large  numbers  of 

the  most  reliable  knowledge  of  the  condition  the  people  into  dose  contact  with  foreign  na- 

and  progress  of  the  several  tribes.  tions. 

ASIA.  During  the  year  1869,  no  territorial  The  Ohinese  Government  has  not  verified 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Asia ;  but  a  change  the  sinister  predictions  that  it  would  reject  the 
of  vast  importance,  and  which  must  affect  the  Burlingame  treaties,  and  only  try  to  hoodwink 
destinies  of  this  whole  division  of  the  world,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
is  irrepressibly  drawing  near.  The  indepen-  Europe.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
deuce  of  the  powerless  States  in  Central  Aaia  treaties  were  formally  ratified  in  Peldo,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end.  They,  the  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  as  ami- 
even  now,  live  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  cable  as  they  had  been  at  any  previous  period. 
Russia  and  England.  What  remains  to  be  de-  A  large  class  of  the  population  were  hostile  to 
cided  is,  whether  they  shall  fall  to  the  one  or  foreigners  and  Chrikians,  and  a  number  of 
the  other  of  these  States;  and  this  constitutes  missionaries  were  cruelly  massacred;  but  the 
the  Oentral  Asian  question,  which  is  fast  grow-  Government  on  every  occasion  showed  an 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  political  cues-  earnest  desire  to  conform  to  the  treaties,  and 
tions  of  our  age.  Central  Asia  would  make  a  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  treaty 
very  large  addition  to  the  Russian  Empire ;  powers.    {Ses  OmsrA.) 

and,  as  the  powerful  Russians  will,  in  the  A  serious  difficulty  arose  between  the  two 

course  of  time,  have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  great  representatives  of  Asiatic  Mohammedan- 

these    uncivilized    and   comparatively   small  ism,  Turkey  and  Persia,  concerning  the  regu- 

tribes  into  the  compact  Russian  nationality,  lation  of  the  fh>ntier.    For  a  time,  a  great  war 

both  in  Russia  and  in  England,  the  develop-  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and,  as  Russia  was 

ment  of  the  Central  Asian  question  is  studied  reported  to  sympathize  strongly  with  Persia, 

with  intense  interest.    Some,  as  Grant  Duff,  it  was  even  anticipated  that  through  this  oon- 

the  English  Under-Secretary  for  India,  believe  fiict  the  Eastern  question  might  enter  a  new 

that  the  continuance  of  peace  between  the  stage.    These  anticipations  were,  however,  not 

two  great  European  rivals  in  Central  Asia  is  fulnlled,  and  the  difficulty  was  for  the  present 

for  the  present  sufficiently  secured  by  the  cir-  amicably  settled.    (See  Persia.) 

cumstance  that  an  almost  inaccessible  tract  of  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  largely 

land,  of  nearly  800  miles,  still  constitutes  an  increase  the  commerce  of  southwestern  and 

insurmountable  wall  of  separation  between  southern  Asia,  and  thus  probably  awaken  a 

the  new  Russian  conquests  and  India.  Others,  new  life  in  the  countries  of  these  regions.  The 

however,  show  that  Russia,  having  now  ezclu-  vast  projects  of  rtdlroads  and  telegraph  lines 

sive  possession  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Aral  which  have  for  several  years  beeen  under  con* 

Sea,  and  Oxus,  could  carry  out  aggressive  de-  sideration,  or  in  the  course  of  progress,  and 

signs  agunst  India  in  a  much  easier  way  than  which  are  to  connect  the  Asiatic   countries 

by  a  march  through  Central  Asia.  Steamships  with  Europe  and  with  each  other,  must  thus 
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receire  anew  impetas,  while  the  comxneroe  of  According  to  Professor  T.  H.  Safford,  of  Ohioa- 

etstem  Asia  with  western  America  is  rapidly  go,  the  first  contact  occurred  at  S**  48"  48' ;  the 

dereloping  under  the  influence  of  the  regnliur  commencement  of  the  total  obscurity  at  4" 

steamboat  connection  through  the  Pacific.  The  45~  80' ;  the  end  of  the  totality  at  5"  48"  22'; 

combination  of  so  many  viTifying  infinences  the  last  contact  at  6"  45"  11'— those  points  ot 

eanaes  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  era  in  time  being  from  6'  to  22'  later  than  calculated 

the  history  of  Asia,  and,  as  Asia  is  the  largest  at  Washington.    The  total  obscuration  lasted 

and  by  far  the  most  populous  among  the  great  2"  52^'.    The  corona  proper  assumed  a  py- 

dirisions  of  the  world,  it  cannot  fail,  even  to  a  ramidal  shape,  extending  toward  the  northeast 

large  extent,  to  give  to  the  world's  history  a  (taking  the  zenith  as  north),  having  a  breadth 

new  aspect.  of  about  25^  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  8  di^ts 

Thus  far  the  colonies  of  England  and  France  deep.    On  the  west  side  was  one  of  similar 

in  India  lead  the  van  in  this  new  period  of  size  and  shape.    On  the  east  side  was  a  mass 

peaceful  progress.  Both  have  enjoyed  a  peace-  of  light  60^  at  the  base  and  8  digits  deep,  but 

ful  year,  and  made  new  progress  in  commerce,  not  so  brilliant  as  the  opposite  one.    On  the 

general  prosperity,  and  especially  in  point  of  north  the  corona  was  about  80^  wide,  and  8  to' 

education.  4  digits  high.    The  masses  seemed  to  consist 
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PROGRESS.     The  Total  £eUpse  of  1869.—  central  direction,  and  lying  on  a  less  brilliant 

The  novel  and  interesting  discoveries  made  by  background,  while  the  lengths  of  the  contigu- 

observers — particularly  those  at  the  spectro-  ous  rays  were  widely  different,  giving  the 

scope — on  tiie  occasion  of  the  August  eclipse  outline  of  the  perimeter  a  jagged  appearance, 

of  1868  (see  Ajcbbican  Cyclop jsdia  of  tnat  Says  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 

year),  created  an  unusual  scientific  curiosity  hine: 

with  regard  to  the  total  edipse  which  was  to  The  most  deilolent  port  of  the  corona  was  on  the 

occur  August  V,   1869,  and  which  would  be  Boutheastem  quarter,  -where  it  avenured  not  more 

Tisible,  in  its  totality,  throughout  a  long  and  ^  tiro-thii^s  of  the  other,  and  waslbadly  broken. 

—11  ^^^i^^-^rv;!  4^^^*  "^V*!,^  TT«u«^  c*«*^     Tv«  It »  remarkable  that  this  part  was  the  scene  of  a  long 

well-populated  tract  of  the  United  States.    The  ^^^  ^f  rose^lored  ppotu\>erances,  which  stood  out 

une  of  total  obscuration  entered  the  North  like  a  string  of  beads  fh>m  the  moon's  disk,  and  pos- 

Ameriean  Continent  at  Behring^s  Straits,  about  sibly  cansea  an  optical  shortening  in  the  coronal  rays, 

the  65th  degree  of  latitude,  longitude  90*  west  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  convulsion  in 

of  Washington,  and  left  at  the  Atlantic  shore  ^^"^  photosphere  produced  by  these  glowmg  masses 

•     1  ^.TTTji  ^ojo      J  XV           'J'        Vrtr    ?  .""^  caused  a  surging  over  of  the  photosphere,  while  it 

m  latitude  d4r  and  the  mendian  of  Washing-  ig  ajgo  not  improbable  that  the  greater  number  of 

ton  itself  passingthrough  Alaska,  Iowa,  Illi-  these  protuberances  than  usual  caused  the  outline  of 
n<»a,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro-  the  corona  to  be  moro  jagged  than  had  been  antioi- 
lina,  and  other  States.  Congress  appropriated  patedW  the  descriptions  of  previous  eclipses.  The 
ir«;As^.^4.  «,.«  4.^  <»««i«i^  *vk-^«-iX>«5  4^  v^  apparent  motion  of  the  corona  with  the  sun  was  very 
a  Mffic^it  sum  to  enable  observations  to  be  ,£frked,  that  on  the  west  side  increasing  in  breadth, 
takoi  by  the  supenntendent  of  the  Imuttecu  while  the  eastern  side  lessened  as  the  total  phase  ad- 
Aimanae  (Professor  Coffin) ;  and  the  Navy,  vanced.  The  corona  burst  on  the  vision  like  a  flash 
War,  and  Coast  Survey  Departments  extend-  of  fS^V^.?^  *he  instant  of  total  obscuration,  and  de- 
ed liberal  aid  to  the  same  object,  and  sent  out  W^  Tv'iV^i?''  ""^  *?*  "^^^  '^^*'*  *^*  first  faint 
.    iri           ..     ^    Tr^     vvj^u,  nuu  cK/uv  vuv  ^^jpg^  of  light  shone  out  on  the  western  limb.    Some 

scientific  parties  to  the  points  most  favorable  observers  thought  they  saw  the  corona  for  a  second 

lor  witnessing  the  phenomenon.     Professor  or  two  before  the  total  eclipse,  but  this  was  probably 

Coffin  fitted  out  expeditions  for  Burlington,  due  to  the  haze  in  the  atmospnere. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  and  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  along  the  P«  protuberances  were  grand.    The  oc^dar  o^^ 

^w».^^]  i;««  ^4^«3v««i:f<^      Tk«  n/^*«4.  ai,.»r?u»^  vations  of  these  made  by  Professor  Hugard's  brother 

central  line  of  totality.    The  Coast  Survey  had  ^ere  the  best.    From  the  lowest  point  of  the  disk  a 

parties  in  Alaska,  at  Des  Homes,  Iowa,  Sprmg-  im^e,  rosy  patch  shot  out  at  the  instant  of  totaUty, 

field,  Illinois,  and  Abingdon,  West  Virginia,  extending  16'  and  protruding  half  a  difit.  or  86,000 

The  Navy  Department  was  represented  at  a  piles.   Rom  the  middle  of  flua  protruded  a  pendu- 

htraits,  and  the  War  Department  detailed  Dr.  ^ui^i^    The   upper  mass  was  of  a  deeper  rose 

Cartifl  to  take  photographs  of  the  eclipse  at  tint  than  either  of  the  other  protuberances,  and  is 

Des  Moines.     The  principal  colleges  and  ob-  described  by  Hilger  as  nebulous  in  structure,  almost 

servatories  in  the  country  sent  theu-  profess-  I'^k?  »  cijrus  doud,  and  shaped  like  »  hirdWing 

«.»  «^  «..*w>^^»««^    ->«^  «%w«.^..^»;^  ^^A  ^^  underlaid  by  a  fleshy  tumor,  the  fleshy  substance 

ors  of  astronomy,  and  spectroscopic  and  me-  ^^^j      gometliinff  Uke  a  flying  pUe  of  down,  illumi- 

teorological  experts,  to  points  on  the  line.     At  nuted  with  a  pmk  light,  or  pixdc-rose  color.    Due  east 

so  one  time  in  this  country  has  so  large  an  was  another  protuberance,  paler  and  about  6*  on  the 

smoont    of   astronomical   and   mathematical  base,  perhaps  20,000  miles  high.    Ten  degrees  be- 

taient  been  concentrated  upon  the  examina-  ^^^  this  was  another  like  It  m  sixe  imd  color,  both 

.  '^"           ,  ^,  ,  ^^^^     *^                   «•**  **.^  masses  being  nearly  rectangular.    These  two  disap- 

tion  <tf  a  celestial  phenomenon.  peared  near  the  middle  of  totality,  and  then  three 

At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  series  of  very  sue-  smaller  ones  sprung  up  on  the  west  side,  one  due 

ceaifiil   observations  was  taken  by  the  Gov-  west,  another  60*  below  it,  and  the  third  midway 

emment  parties  and  expeditions  from  several  between  them.    The  one  on  the  southwest  wm  ne^^^ 

.        •       '^     11              rru      1-             _     1     j^j  lar.  and  rose  out  as  atnin  stem  10,000  miles  nign, 

American  colleges.    The  sky  was  unclouded,  ffS'^^^hich  sprung  out  two  long  str^s  like  an  Sn^ 

though  a  slight  haze  prevented  a  satisfactory  telope's  horns,  some  10*  in  length  from  tip  to  tip. 

search  for  the  supposed  intra-Mercurial  planets.  The  large  one  first  described  appeared  from  first  to 
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last  of  totolitT.  and  Bonaibly  ohanged  its  form  and  Professor  0.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 

brillijmcy,  as  if  in  violent  commotion.    It  seemed  to  jege,  who  was  with  the  Nautical  Ahnanac 

the  writer  like  a  huge  dense  beaoon-fire  on  a  distant  ^ILJ„  «♦  tj™  j:,»«i.^«    T«.«r-»   oi-.k»i:4^/^  4.™.^  ^^ 

hUl-top,  shorn  of  Its  tongues  of  flame,  and  seen  V^^J  &*  Burlington,  Iowa,  submitted  two  re- 

through  an  inverting  telesoope.    There  were  sev-  ports  of  nis  ODserrations  to  the  American  As- 

eral  variations  of  li^t  and  shade  perceptible  in  its  Bociation,  in  August,  the  substance  of  which  he 

breadth.    In  depth  it  varied  only  in  intensity,  being  afterward  furnished  to  the  American  Journal 

shghtly&intest  toward  the  horizon.  of  Science.    The  foUowJng  are  the  most  im- 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times^  writ-  portant  parts  of  the  paper : 
ing  from  Des  Momes,  remarks  that  Professor  ^^  epeotrosoopio  combination  employed  was  com. 
N.  A.  Rogers  took  a  measurement,  by  means  pUed  for  the  occasion  from  various  instruments  ho- 
of the  micrometer,  of  the  largest  colored  pro-  Ion|mig  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  differed  so  much 
tubetance,  and  estimates  its  greatest  extension  iu  the  relative  proportion  and  arrangement  of  its 
at  88,000  miles.    It  seemed  to  grow  up  to  that  Pa^a  from  those  hitherto  used,  that  al)rief  doscrip- 

height  in  a  naoment  of  time,  like  a  fiame,  from  *  "i^j^  SlesSSeTwch^med  the  solar  image  was  a 

about  hall  the  size  at  first.    At  its  base  was  a  oomet-seeker  by  Mens  A  Son,  of  4  inches  aperture 

mass  tinged  a  crimson  color,  and  like  oumulons  and  80  inches  focal  length.    An  ordinary  Hu^n^enian 

clouds  in  composition.  Along  the  southeastern  eve-piece  enlarged  the  image  so  that,  when  it  rail  upon 

side  of  the  son,  jast  before  «iy  portion  of  hta  r^^^thSirffl^J^n '-irro/^t:: 

disk  appeared  after  total  echpse,  a  long  and  j.^^  gay©  an  easy  means  for  securing  the  accurate 

low  line  of  cnmson  protuberances  appeared,  focus  of  the  limb  at  the  slit,  an  at^ustment  of  great 

which  was  dissipated  by  the  fiill  blaze  of  the  importance.    The  spectroscope  proper  had  telescopes 

crescent  sun  a  moment  afterward.  ?J  ^  '^<^^^  aperture  and  Uf  focal  length  (by  Al  van 

Dr   Peters  made  a  spectrum  analysis,  and  ^>Se^>ia^Wll"tiL^^^^ 

found  m  all  the  flye  protuberances  the  red,  blue,  constructed  from  a  reading  microscope,  for  determin- 

and  violet  lines,  which  indicate  hydrogen  in  a  ing  the  position  of  any  new  lines  in  the  spectrum  by 

state  of  high  temperature.    He  discovered  also  referring  them  to  those  already  known.    This,  al- 

the  double  yeflow  lines  that  indicate  sodium.  J,^?«?^fJfJ7,?'^!!«'^®i^?5«^^ 

T        ij'i-Axi.          XV             J.            V  J  well  aoaptea  to  eclipse  observations,  but  was  the 

In  addition  to  these,  the  spectrum  showed  only  arrMigement  I  could  construct  with  the  time 

green  lines  and  other  shades  of  color,  mdica-  and  means  at  my  command, 

tive  of  still  other  metallic  elements  in  the  sun^s  The  collimator  had  a  slit  i  of  an  inch  long  &nd  of 

atmosphere,  which  are  common  to  the  earth.  »4)^**^^«  7^*^*^K^  J*  J^  provided  with  a  amall 

Dr.  Pete«  wa-of  opinionthattheobservations  ESSX.tte?^*^^Mr.C^1^^7dr 

taken  wiU  throw  much  hght  upon  the  prob-  t^een  pktinum  electrodes  by  a  small  induction  coil 

lems  of  the  sun's  constitution,  and  the  sources  and  Leyden  jar. 

of  his  light  and  heat.    So  far  as  the  hydrogen  It  also  carried  a  thin  brass  disk  about  21  inohea  in 

lines  of  the  spectroscope  are  concerned,  his  diameter.plaoedinfrontof  the  slit,  withaholeof  i 

^i.-^.»o4.:^»<.  ^^^fi^  ^\^^\.  ^^A^  K-.  x>^^^4^  ^^A  ^^'^  "ich  m  the  centre.    This  disk  was  covered  with 

observations  verify  those  made  by  Ray et  and  ^^ite  paper  and  graduated  mto  sectors  of  10*  by  lines 

Herschel  during  the  eoupse  last  year  m  India,  radiating  from  the  centre.    This  graduated  screen, 

Professors  Rogers  and  Hall  directed  their  at-  upon  which  the  image  of  the  sun  was  cleariy  visible 

tention  just  before  and  after  the  total  eclipse  to  J^en  during^  the  totahty,  «wwered  the  purpose  of  a 


if  there  was  such  an  atmosphere,  the  ends  of  desired  portion  of  the  limb  to  the  slit, 

the  sun's  crescent  just  before  and  after  totality  The  spectrum  was  formed  by  a  train  of  6  prisms  of 

would  have  been  partiaUy  obscured  by  coming  *?*  each,  with  foces  2|  by  8i  mches.    T^  gave  a 

:«  ^^»4..^4.  ™.:*i»  *wk^r^^^L  ^4^^^a^v.^JL     Ti,A«A  dispersion  of  about  18   between  A  and  H,  with  a 

in  contact  with  the  moon  s  atmosphere.   These  ^^^  deviation  of  about  166-  for  the  D  line.    ¥he  box 

observers  found  no  sucn  phenomena,  the  cusps  which  contained  them  was  so  connected  by  »  link 

being   well   defined   and    sharp  throughout,  with  the  arm  which  carried  the  eye-telescope,  that 

Hence  they  draw  the  deduction  that  the  moon  whenever  the  latter  was  moved  by  its  tangent-screw 

is  devoid  of  an  atmosphere.  ^n'^^iu  JSSfw?  ^^^Sr^T^rji.  ^^i^tT""^^' 
The  Naval  ObservaW  party  at  Des  Moines  Sp?t\^rpX"ote  d^Sfti^VoJIrTatTve? 
succeeded  in  taking  123  photographs  of  the  lines  were  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view,  the  ex- 
eclipse,  two  being  of  the  totality.  They  ap-  tent  of  which  was  sufUdent  to  embrace  D  and  K  to- 
plied  tihe  spectrum  analysis  to  five  prominences,  ^2i®'\ ,  ^  .  *  . 
SotwoAich  werefpund  togive  the.sajne  JS^at'^^^  S^X-'i^-rm*™nt^ 
lines.  No  absorption  Imes  were  visible  in  the  ed  equatorially,  with  slow-motion  screws  in  both 
spectrum  of  the  corona;  it  gave  a  oontinnous  right  ascension  and  declination, 
spectrum  with  but  one  bright  line.     Professor  TChe  spectrum  was  about  1*  inches  broad  (peferred 

Harkness  conducted  this  branch  of  the  obser-  ghowe^d^idlthe iLm  ^°K?rohSff's*ma''8tf  th^'     ^^ 

vations.     The  thermometer,  a»,  observed  by  J^um :  such  lines  m  the  nickel  linTbetween  I)^^^ 

Professor  Eastman,  showed  a  fall  of  18^  dur-  b,  bemg  perfectly  distinct. 

ing  the  progress  of  the  eclipse.  Having  arranged  my  instrument  with  the  computed 

Professor  Kewoomb  searched,  with  two  six-  f^^^^  ^^  contact  across  the  centre  of  the  slit,  I  had 

inch  object-glasses,  for  mtra-Mercurial  planets,  X'^S^^'i^eSTf  ^^"  ^ 

but  none  were  visible.    V enus  and  Mercury  £©„  tlie  time  of  contact,  the  sharp  pohit  of  the  needle 

appeared  distmctly  to  the  naked  eye.  was  truncated  by  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon,  thea  it 
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prm§ttmSSljAcTidr(notl€mhrilUatUwhaiir^^  A  fidnt  oontinuoas  speotnim^  without  any  traces 

oiixy,  until  mudlT  its  uat  spaik  yaniflhed,  the  G  line  of  dark  lines  in  it,  was  also  visible,  evidently  due  to 

became  ezactlj  like  its  neighbors,  and  the  oontaot  was  the  corona.    Its  Ught,  tested  by  a  tourmaline  applied 

eifeeted.  next  the  eye^  proved  to  be  very  stroxiffly  polarized  in 

The  obeervation  was  as  easy  and  definite  as  that  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  oithe  sun.    I  am 

of  the  transit  of  a  moderately  slow  star.    I  am  conil-  not  sure,  however,  but  that  this  polarization,  as  sug- 

dmt  the  observation  may  bo  relied  upon  within  a  ftao-  ffested  by  Professor  Pickering,  may  have  been  pro- 

tion  of  a  second,  although  it  was  from  6  to  16  seconds  duoed  by  the  successive  refractions  throiigh  the 

earlier  than  the  time  assigned  by  sny  of  the  other  ob*  prisms.    This  explanation  at  once  removes  the  difQ- 

serven.  I  am  infonned  by  Professor  Mayer,  however,  cnlty  otherwise  arising  from  the  absence  of  dark 

who  had  ehazge  of  the  photognphio  operations  of  our  lines. 

psity^  that  it  sgrees  within  one-third  of  a  second  with  My  observations  decide  nothing  as  to  specific  dif- 

ths  tune  dadoeed  from  a  preliminary  measurement  ferenoes  between  the  different  protuberances,  since, 

of  a  phoCograph  taken  about  15  seoonos  after  the  con-  from  the  smallness  of  mv  field  of  view,  I  was  obliged 

taiet  was  announced.  to  observe  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  on  one  of  the 

With  an  instrument  of  sufficient  dispersive  power,  prominenoes  and  the  rest  on  another, 
the  slit  might  be  opened  aomewhat  widely,  and  placed 

t»mt  to  the  sun'a  limb.    In  thia  Case  a  slight  error  In  Gondnsion,  Professor  Young  remarks  that, 

in^  ertimatecywrnt  of  contact  would  not  interfere  ^  preeent,  it  seems  pretty  likely  that  the 

with  the  aoeuncy  of  the  observation.  -^«f*««  ^<'  4.iv*  ^^..^»»  ««^  /i»-«  ^^J^^  v^.^»iu 

I  wish  to  caU  attenUon  to  the  applicability  of  this  ■!>«<»*»  Of  the  corona  and  Uie  aurora  borealis 

method  at  the  coming  transits  ox  Venus,    it  is  not  Ai*o  identical,  with  only  suon  dinerences  as  we 

possible,  perhaps,  to  predict  iust  how  great  will  be  might  naturally  expect,  and  that  very  probably 

the  dibct  of  her  atoiosphere :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  identity  extends  to  the  essential  nature  of 

^"^r^^T^S^^^^^^^J^tS.  thephenom«.athem»elv<^    With r«fe«nce to 

vsDtsge,  that  the  observer  w&l  perceive  and  watch  wi«  iron  hne  obsenred  in  the  spectrum,  he  says 

the  pbnet'a  approach  long  before  the  instant  to  be  it  will  be  of  mterest  to  mquire  whether  we  are 

obserred,  and  tiins  have  sU  the  benefit  of  prepara-  to  admit  the  existence  of  iron  vapors  in  and 

***■• 1.1.  i«  ,    *v  *  *v  I    *    *  i>  -  ^      f  above  our  atmosphere,  or  whether  m  the  spec- 
It  seems  likely  alio  that  the  instant  of  tniemal  tfwi-  x,^^  ^*  2«^„  *uiJ\i^^^-^^  u^  ^.^./.^^^  ♦«  -™« 
te<  win  be  moii  easUy  seized  with  the  spectroscope  *"»^  ^^  "^?  ™«  "°®  owes  its  presence  to  some 
then  with  any  other  instrument.    Insteadof  the  rup-  foreign   substance— probably  some    oocluded 
-   ^,   <^  „ .  ..  — ^. ._  _^ — .»- — i.j._  ^j^  ^  j^^  unknown,  and  perhaps  standing  in 

relation  to  the  magnetic  powers  of  that  metal, 

striking  »i>»fi  the  other '      "  Professor  Edward  0.  Pickering,  who  was  also 

"iHiS'Smoon  was  advancing  upon  the  sun,  spe-  ^^  the  Nautical  Almanac  party  ai  Burling- 
cisl  attention 
tram  lines  m 
edge  pezftctly 

lm>n  nnili^^ 

sad  the 

leired  tc _ 

oftbespeotnmijwaa  hard  and  sharp, in  stnk^  very  distinct,  and  that  there  was  a  marked 

trast  wuh.  the  effect  of  the  sun's  limb,  which,  under  increase  in  the  light  of  the  parts  nearest  it. 


Sfl^S5Jr?£^^  The  best  exphmation  of  this  phenomenon  the 

jin^y^^g^^mut^tonnimu,.   fSseon-    author  thinks  is  to  Msume  the  presence  of  a 
tnat  Was  beautifhlly  exhibited  a  few  aeoonds  before    lunar  atmosphere.    The  corona  would  then 


the  totality,  when  the  limbs  of  both  sun  and  moon  be  caused  by  refraction  of  light  reaching  the  ob- 

were  on  the  n>eol7um  together,  the  width  of  the  visi-  server  from  parts  of  tiie  sun  already  eclipsed. 

S^%fiufu^^l^SSilSS^.S;  Thi.  hypothem.  k  strengthened  by  oUier  ob- 

sp^annee  was  dedsive  against  the  eiostence  of  a  servations.     The  nrotuberances    have    often 

haw  atmosphere,  however  rare ;  but  a  little  consider-  seemed  to  indent  the  moon's  edge,  an  appear- 


**  auCaA   J9    MMmVWw   ^■•uj     MiTiTi/iiinfova     a\/a     "J     ■•*n^a*vwa*UL    w  ^^  ■■■  ^  — ^^w  > ■■«  -  ■ «« -^v—  -w  ■— -    -    ■  -—    ■"■—■—■  — -    — —   — —    -•  -■  ■     •^•~~ 

sticht  lefivotion  suiKered  by  that  portion  of  the  sun-  by  refraction*    The  principal  reason  for  sup- 

liguwhioh  grases  the  moon.    Possibly,  however,  it  posing  the  corona  a  portion  of  the  sun  is,  that, 

mnr  ^rt  be  expWned  as  a  ease  of  sunple  hiflectlon  J,^^  totality,  it  does  not  appear  to  move 

^  B^bre  the  edipse  began,  the  existence  of  promi-  "^^^  t^«  moon,  but  remains  concentric  with 

Benees  on  the  limb  of  the  sun  had  been  ascertained  the  sun,  or,  more  properly,  is  brightest  where 

in  the  following  positiona  (reckoning  from  the  north  the  sun^s  edge  is  nearest.    Many  of  tiie  photo- 
point  thioQffh   '          ^*      *'        •.--*«-- 
-^90%  A  amiul 
leEsphsshow 

very  bright  one  at —180*.  with  several  others  of  small  ly  well  by  supposing  the  corona  caused  by 

deratiaOf  but  oonalderable  length,  on  different  parts  refraction.    For  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 

oC  the  limb.  moon  never  differ  during  totality  by  more 

In  his  examination  of  the  prominences  Pro-  than  half  a  digit,  while  the  breadth  of  the 

feasor  Tonng  observed  9  bri^t  lines,  the  most  corona  is  sometimes  several  times  as  much; 

rmarkable  of  which  were  0.  F.  and  an  orange  so  that  merely  covering  a  small  portion  of  it 

line.  would  not  produce  a  greater  diminution  of 
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light  than  would  be  caused  b^  a  slight  change  first  picture  was  taken  five  minutes  after  contact,  and 

in  the  direction  of   the  sun's  rays   shining  the  sun,  only  shining  on  the  plate  the  tjmth  part  of  a 

through  a  lunar  atmosphere,     On  the  otJ^  f-^<J,  -P'SS^  '^^^^^roo^^^^r^- 

hand,  it  is  dimcult  to  conceive  oi  an  atmos-  utes  later  the  next  piotnie  was  taken.    No  chanffo 

phere  dense  enough  to  produce  these  effects,  yet  in  the  temperatore.    Third,  fourth,  andfiSh 

and  yet  so  transparent  that  the  edges  of  the  ^ken  at  tfiree,  four,  and  live  minutes  apart.    No 

fall  moon  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  the  »rp'e^rf^Sa™trae""»SS 

light  of  the  sun  dunng  an  echpse  should  be  ,fter  four,  Mid  a  faUing  of  one  degree  ki  tempeimture. 

increasea  rather  than   diminished.     Profess-  A  perceptible  change ;  a  darkness  was  also  seen  to 

or  Pickering  concludes  that  the  polariscope  be  creeping  over  the  iaoe  of  the  earth.   Theliehtsof 

gives  only  negative  results,  and  cannot  be  re-  '^2.  ^<>W®  §p^H^y  ^}  »  peculiar  hue,  which  is 

»/..^»<i  «1  ».7«<rr:»»  4-i»«4.  ♦Tk/v  i:»i«4. ««  .^A^^fin^  dimcult   to  describe.     It  seemed  as  thoush   they 

garded  as  proving  that  the  hght  is  reflected.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^in.    Yet  thi 

Ine  evidence  of  the  spectroscope  needs  con-  light  was  not  like  any  other  that  Ve  had  over  seen, 

firmation,  since  the  dark  lines  may  have  been  It  had  a  peculiar  bronxe-hke,  lurid  tint,  that  was 

mvisible  owing  to  the  feeble  light  of  the  corona.  wwrd-Uke  and  ghostly. 


rona  is  established ;  and  the  thermometrio  and  lect  in  flocks.  Six  more  pietoies  were  taken  in  nine- 
actinic  experiments  point  toward  a  lunar  at-  teen  minutes,  and  darkness  still  growing  on  the 
mosphere  as  the  cause  of  the  corona.  The  ab-  S^^-  Four  minutes  later,  and  sixteen  after  five,  the 
oA*./!^  /xP  «  ir.n«i.  a4-n^/v<.TNTiA.A  {«  oA  ..AnA-<.ii<o>  thermomoter  feu  to  72  ,  and  stars  became  visible, 
sence  Of  a  JunY  atmosphere  is  so  generally  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  '^  ^^^  marched  by,  home- 
admitted,  that  the  author  suggests  its  existence  ward  bound,  and  evidently  wondering  at  the  short- 
only  with  reluctance,  and  as  the  most  natural  ncss  of  these  degenerate  days.  A  ghastliness  rested 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed.  upon  the  faces  of  our  corps  of  operators.  Pictures  were 


^u(^  *«x>uo  nY^"*"  "*«»|;^vr»»v.  »^pv«E  »pAx.«o  o««u  vi«*  ™  unoDscuTed,  wss  but  a  tenuous  ime,  passing 

mg  the  eclipse.    He  says  that  Mr.  Zeutmayer,  third  or  one-fourth  around  the  sun.    £^orty-flve 

examining  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  onds,  and  the  edipse  is  total,  and  another  exposure 

from  time  to  time,  to  notice  the  position  of  ^  .?fde.     A  flamhig  orange  and  red  corona  was 

the  image  of  the  sun,  called  the  au&or's  atten-  I?!!?^^  *^°"*^  .*''?  "^^^  ""^  ^^  ^f'?:  f?2?^*59  ^^ 

v«w  xiiiu^^c    \,   ,       .  *  v*»*x«vi  «**«  »ui^v/^  o  nvwu  j^_g  Q^j  seemingly  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  dlun- 

tion  to  small  luminous  bodies  like  meteors,  cter  of  the  sun7  The  whole  face  of  the  moon  had  a 
which  were  crossing  the  dark  image  of  the  dusky  hue,  like  old  copper,  and  waa  visibly  fflobe- 
moon  from  cusp  to  cusp.  Subsequently,  they  shaped.  The  scone  was  awfiilly  sublime,  and  pro- 
were  seen  to  pass  over  from  outside  of  the  duoed  a  sensation  shnilar^to  that  which  I  have  fe^^^ 

field  on  to  the  W  of  the  sun^  where,  of  at"2?^ab^?^^l'e^SSk.&^^ 

course,  they  were  lost,  always  coming  from  the  several  hundred  feet  in  height.    A  sudden  rush  of 

same  side.     The  observers  were  led  by  this  wind  marked  the  moment  or  totality,  and  one  ther- 

circumstance  to  regard  them  as  most  likely  to  monwter  in  the  open  air  showed  a  fallu^  of  6"; 

be  optical  iUnriorm^erhaps  insecte  witt  tra,«-  SSJdS^««<^.^^„V'*^odt.;;riAi^r^f1? 

parent  wmgs  or  bodies ;  but  the  fact,  that  ob-  i^  the  course  of  an  hour. 

servers  at  other  places  report  a  shower  of  me-       Birds  went  to  roost ;  domestic  fowls  retired  to  their 

teors  during  the  eclipse,  between  the  moon  porches,  and  a  premature  darkness— a  darkneiw  dif- 

and  the  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  identical  in  »"?*  ^^  *?a'^f  any  other—Mve  the  earth  a  more 

their  appe«.ance  with  those  observed  by  the  "^l^^^^^JS^  of 

author,  leads  Professor  Uimes  to  suppose  that  a  minute  each,  and  then  aline  of  the  sun's  margin 

the  objects  seen  by  Mr.  Zeutmayer  and  him-  emerged,  and  light  once  more  flooded  the  fiuse  of  the 

self  may  have  been  meteors.    At  any  rate,  he  earth.    A  cheer  ran  out  along  the  atreot,  and  the 

concludes  that  the  apparition  was  caused  by  f'51!^°"J^^,P2''^if.^fi^®fJ?®'^°?^ 

objectsnotlessthantwothousandfeet-^  ^^^^in^-^^b^d^^^ 

Dr.  J.  (rardmer  contributes  to  the  OincinnaH  limb  of  the  sun,  which  sent  out  a  fan-shaped,  fiery  tail 

Ghaette  an  interesting  account  of  his  experi-  equal  to  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  sun  itself.  This 

ences  in  photographing  the  eclipse  at  Bedford,  5"!  was  all  we  succeeded  in  getting  photomaphed 

Ind.    He  had  made  careful  preparations  for  the  ^JfiS^  ^**^5'    We  hope  that  a  ftiture  examination 

.  J  t:  J  J.V   *'***'.*?  ^*'"*  "ftv^a  iv*  wt«  of  the  enlarged  pnnts  will  show  it  to  be  of  more  value 

occasion,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a  compe-  to  science  than  if  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 

tent  corps  of  photographic  artists.     Some  of  whole  corona.    As  darkness  suddenly  shut  in  the 

the  results  of  the  observations  are  thus  de-  earth  like  a  curtain  (during  the  greatest  obscuration), 

scribed '  "^  ^^  flashed  out  instantaneously  into  light  as  the  sun 

emerged.  Men's  faces  looked  like  the  faces  of  no- 
Our  corps  wore  all  in  place  ready  for  business  ;  groes,  and  some  amusing  mistakes  occuired  on  the 
when,  at  four  o'clock  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  min-  streets,  by  persons  thiSing  others  they  met  were 
ute8,contact  was  observed  in.the  magnified  image  on  *' American  citizens  of  Afincan  descent."  As  the 
the  ground  glass.  A  half-minute  later  the  watching  darkness  was  thickest,  the  katydids  chirped  their 
crowds  on  the  streets  caught  sight  of  it,  and  a  low  nocturnal  notes,  but  hunted  into  silence  as  soon  as 
murmur,  swelling  ^rradualiy  into  a  shout,  heralded  they  found  that  they  were  *^  victims  of  nusplaoed 
the  fact  Up  to  this  time  no  noticeable  cnanze  had  confidence."  Twenty-one  pictures  were  taken,  seven- 
taken  place  m  the  whole  range  of  nature.  At  the  teen  before  and  during  totality,  and  four  after.  Two 
first  sign  of  contact^  I  called  for  a  plate,  which  was  attempts  during  the  total  phase  were  failures,  but  one 
coated  at  once,  sensitized  and  passed  to  me.    The  other  gave  the  bright  prominence  before  described. 
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At  Sheibjville,  Kj.,  there  were  strong  dele-  nat  have  led  me  to  the  oonviotion  that  the  radiance 

gstions  of  scientifio  obeerrers  from  different  pound  the  moon,  in  the  pictuiw  made  during  totaUty. 

were  Prof.  Joeeph  Winlook,  of  Harvard  Um-  This  interestinir  fiujt  ia  indicated  by  many  different 

T%Tmtf;  AlymO.  Clark,  of  Oambridge;  Assist-  oonsiderationa.    The  directions  of  mazimtim  radi- 

tmts  QeoTge  W.  Dean  and  F.  Blake,  Jr.,  of  the  <^<m  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  great  beams 

Coast  Survey;  J.  A.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  as-  fj^^  *^°*l  ^^"^y  jemained  constant  while  the 

<,;^.wi  K-  irl.l.<i  n.^-.~v  rM-2i,  ^^a   t  tS«^«  ^^^  ^^^  variable;  there  is  a  diameter,  approxi- 

fiisted  by  Messrs.  George  Clark  and  J.  Pr^-  .n^^tely  correspondmg  to  the  solar  axis,  nekr  the  ex- 

dttgasl,    bftvmg  charge  of  the  photographic  tremities  of  which  the  radiance  upon  the  photographs 

bnsinesB ;  Prof.  S.  M.  Searle,  of  New  York,  who  u  a  minimum,  whereas  the  coronal  beams  in  these 

was  to  look  ont  for  intra-Mercnrial  planets;  dhwtions  were  espeoiaUy  marked  during  a  great 

and  Prol  Seymour,  of  LonisviUe,  who  watched  Pf^^^^  **"*  ^^  obscuration.     The  corona  beams 

^v        *i     w*?j"»v«*,  VL  xjviuBTUAo,  vruv  w%auwc\M.  g^QQ^  m  HQ  apparent  relation  to  the  protuberances, 

the  meteorologieal  phenomena,    len  or  twelve  whereas  the  aureole,  seen  upon  the  |ihotographs,  is 

moanted  instrmnents  were  in  nse  on  the  ooca-  most  marked  in  their  immediate  Ticinit}'.    Indeed, 

sion,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  ShelbyviUe  the  great  protuberance,  at  230'  to  246*,  seems  to  have 

CoUece  telesoooe.  which  once  ranked  third  in  ^^^""^^^  ^  southern  limit  to  the  radiance  on  the  west- 

♦k^  ^u^wi  04^..^  i.»«..ii^wi  v-  "D-^r  TD^5«i^«w  ®™  *lde,  while  a  sharp  northern  limit  is  seen  on  all 

the  United  States,  handled  by  Prof.  Winlo<*.  the  photographs  at  about  850%  the  intermediate  arc 

A  shower  of  meteors  was  observed  between  the  being  thinly  studded  with  protuberances,  which  the 

earth  and  the  moon.    Arotams,  Vega,  Yenns,  moon  displayed  at  the  close  of  totality.    The  ex^ui- 

and  Mercnry,  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye  site  masses  x)f  flocculent  light  on  the  following  hmb 

doring  the  totality,  bnt  no   intra-Merourud  *ra?P^\^i*  ^J7  t'"^®'  ^  w^'  ^^'^'"'^  prommence 

,  »«s    •""  J  V    J  *!'  X  J       Ai. .       rVT    ™ ""  at  98%  which  at  first  resembled  an  ear  of  com,  as  you 

CiM  oonld  be  detected,  nothing  famter  than  have  sud,  but  which  in  the  Uter  pictures,  afte?  it 

IjOB  bemg  discerned  near  the  snn.    The  had  been  more  occulted,  and  its  southern  branch 

photi^a^n^hs  of  the  ecUpse  were  highlj  sue-  ^^  rendered  more  conspicuous,  was  like  a  pair  of 

oeefdl,  and  accord  with  those  of  which  fWler  !«t^pe;homs,  to  which  some  observers  compared 

•.,k^JI«V.  —A  ^^^«  <«  +1,^  .^^.^a  ^^  ^ivfl^^^..  **•    whatever  of  this  aureole  is  shown  upon  the  pho- 

aoooimts  are  given  in  the  records  of  observa-  togiaphs,  was  occulted  or  displayed  by  the  lunar 

turns  elaewnere.  motion,  precisely  as  the  protuberances  were.  The  va- 
in a  report  of  observations  by  Professor  nations  in  the  form  of  the  corona,  on  the  other  hand, 
Winlock,  published  in  the  American  Journal  didnot  seem  to  be  dependent  in  any  degree  upon  the 

0/  Scunc^he  remarks  that  the  cromosphere  "^^he^s^iS*  and  elegant  structural  indications,  in 

was  carelally  examined  both  before  and  after  the  speeiaf  segregations  of  light  on  the  eastern  side, 

the  phenomenon ;  and  only  three  lines  conld  may  be  of  high  value  in  guiding  to  a  Airther  knowl- 

be  seen,  C,  one  D  and  F.   During  totality  only  ®dge  of  the  cromosphere.    They  are  manifest  in  all 

the  bluest  protuberance  on  thelower  limb  of  *^«  photographs  By  your  parties  which  I  have 

theZ^  was^examined  .carefuUy,  apd  nothing  T^'^^^^^^ 

was  seal  bat  a  uunt  continnons  speotram ;  bnt,  some  of  the  later  views  they  may  be  detected  on  the 

since  the  observing  telescope  (an  eqaatorial,  by  other  side  of  the  sun,  though  less  distinct.    But  the 

Merz,  of  7*  inches  aperture  and  9i  feet  focal  ''^  irregular  and  jagged  outline  of  the  chromo- 

length)  took  in  only  Vsmall  part  of  the  spec  Sfed^m^plScUon.^^  ^"^  ""^  ^^''''  " 

tram  at  once,  nothing  conclusive  could  hem-  a       •  ^Jn     -.  -*«  a.^—  av^  tt  •       -4.      ^ 

ferTedfR»ii^eobser^ationastothenon.exist^  ^^  «.°^^^*^5°  P^^  from  the  University  of 

«ii/w>  «#  K»:<*i.f  KnA. ;«.  *\,j^  ^»»n<»  Georgia  made  successful  observations  of  the 

ence  of  bnght  Imes  m  the  corona.  ^j.p^  ^  B^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Duiui^  totaKtv  eleven  bright  lines  were  seen.    Be-  central  line  of  totality.    A  corps  of  observers 

^^^^.^'S^J^^^ll^VkZ!!^^^  ^om  the  United  Stetes  Coast  Survey,  under 

t:^:SS;:^t^'^'SSu^JS^^  Genera  Outts,  and  aUrge  number  of  other 

thoogh  these  lines  were  veiy  bright  on  adark  ground,  Bcientinc  gentlemen  representing  learned  msti- 

sH  m  them  but  the  three  seen  before  the  eclipse  tutions,  were  on  the  ground.  The  weather  was 

dismctfed  instMitlv  on  the  first  burst  of  sunMit.  favorable,  and  the  result  of  the  observations 

sad  the  same  pomt  in  the  ami's  disk  was  examined  i»:„a,i«.  ™f;A,:««      ■p~v4?  \xr   t /^i./%v  Ti.^^**   ^* 

with  great  ea^after  totally  without  finding  any  of  }l«^  .^*^\7"^|-^  ^^V  J'  Leroy  Brown,  of 

the  ImsB  but  those  above  described.     The  photo-  *"©  University  of  Georgia,  in  a  report  to  Ohan- 

^Tsph  of  the  cozona  taken  at  ShelbyviUe  shows  a  cellor  Lipscomb,  describes  the  operations  of 

tiftening  at  the  extemlties  of  the  sun's  axis,  and  an  his  party,  and  the  successive  stages  of  the 


'i:I^^J*'L2*^»^K'^'iu   i^^i  K?^""  eclipse,  as  follows: 

—- be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  IS  a  x    I^^  ^i.        i    i  ^  j  ^.        /^i.  -•    —  x   ^i.      i. 

Dibotoffraphie  ^wof  this  ann's  atonosphere,  and  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  calculated  time  (4^  48"  86>).  though 

Sm»  that  which  it  would  assume  Som  the  sun»s  ^o  evidence  whatever  of  the  position  of  the  moon 

rotation  about  its  axis,  with  its  upper  surface  dis-  «?^ld  be  previously  seen,  I  observed  *  "hght  trem- 

t«bed  by  the  protubennces  or  flibhes  below,  and  ^o^*  mo«^<>ii  on  the  western  limb,  12d«  IS-  from 

by  kig»  wmTca  which  aro  to  be  expeeted  in  such  an  ^  "^^^^h  Immediatolr  at  the  pomt  where  it  was 

^'ii"ff?hme  known  bv  calculation  the  first  pomt  of  contact  would 

*"~^                        ^  occur,    fn  a  few  moments  it  oecame  visible  to  the 

Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  crowd  assembled  around.   The  dark  spots  of  the  sun 

Morton,  which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  v«re  carefully  ob8er\'ed,  and  the  time  of  first  opntact 

Fra,Min  Institute  for  October,  «y.:  ^t^!^^T^^\t^^.?':'^  'jr^2%tZ 
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nUr,  well-defined  onnre,  but  in  quite  a  rongliene^  twdfkhs  of  the  san's  diak  being  obBCnred— 

eerrated  outline,  indioative  of  its  mountainB  and  prodaoed  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the 

'^'jSiwore  total  obBcnration  occurred,  the  crescent  ^^^T*  J^  ^  ^^^^^^  wif^"*,!'^' 
of  the  Bun  gradually  and  rapidly  &d6d  to  a  deVeate  wable  darkneaa  would  be  oanaed  by  the  pho- 
thiead  of  silver  liffht  My  attentilon  was  concentrated  nomenon,  and  also  that  the  temperature  of  the 
on  this  line  of  fading  light,  to  detect,  if  possible^  what  air  would  be  lowered  Beveral  degrees.  Mr. 
astronomers  designate  M  Jiii^'t  6«kfi;  that  la,  the  p^^i  Draper,  meteorologUt  of  the  Central 
sudden  breaking  up  oftMs  thread  oflight  into  a  num-  -d^.i  «,«^5  ♦i.<n.«^„«i.  i^S^^^^^^^wx^  rv4?  fi»^ 
ber  of  segment?  of  distinct  points  oTlight.  like  dis-  ^^^^  m*de  thorough  investigationa  of  the 
jointed  sQver  beads.  I  detected  no  indication  what-  effects  of  the  eokpse  at  that  pomt,  and  re- 
efer of  such  separate  pointa  of  Ught.  The  ertino-  ported  upon  them  ftdly.  He  deolareSH-oorrob- 
tion  of  this  thread  of  fight  waa  sudden  and  instan-  orating  tne  observations  of  the  public  generally 
tanepus.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  ^  one  _|;hat  when  the  eoUpae  was  at  its  height  the 
would  anticipate  naturally,  from  the  semted  char-  ..  J"*^  ^n  «^*^V  Jl^^vi!:  i.™™  ♦! 
acter  of  the  moon's  disk  projected  on  the  sun,  that  hght  was  still  sufficient  to  enable  pmons  to 
such  would  be  the  case,  ancL  with  his  nund  thus  pre-  discern  objects  at  any  distance,  and  there  was 
nared  to  observe  such  an  effect,  it  would  not  be  di£-  no  special  quality  to  be  noticed  in  the  charao- 
icult  to  mistoke  the  optiad  effect,  pn^uoed  by  refrao-  ^^  ^f  ^he  illumination,  though  it  resembled 

&orf^  "*  ""^^'"^  twaijfht  more  than  a^  thini  eke.  During 
On  the  eve  of  total  obscuration,  directions  were  the  nrst  half  of  the  edipse  the  thermometer 
given  to  the  orowd  to  be  silent,  ao  as  to  hear  the  beats  indicated  a  fall  of  only  one  and  a  quarter  de- 
of  the  chronometer.  The  instant  the  silver  line  of  grees,  and  in  the  last  half  only  hali  a  degree. 
Ught  disappeared,  a  universal  exclamation  of  amaae-  |^  ^  ^  g  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
ment  and  wonder  burst  from  the  crowd  at  the  superb  **"'^  VT,  ',.  l^  I  «  V  j  v^^l  ^  ^ 
spectacle  of  beauty  immediately  revealed.  The  disk  g»nnmg  of  the  eohpse,  the  faU  had  been  from 
of  the  moon  nrojeeted  on  a  Bky  of  livid  hue  was  67.26^  to  65.60"* ;  and  after  the  echpse,  up  to  ten 
plainly  seen,  of  a  dark,  grayish  color,  caused  by  the  p.  ic,  there  was  a  further  decrease  of  tempera- 
reflected  earth-light,  surromided  by  a  bright  halo  of  ^ure  of  8*.  In  the  barometer  a  rise  was  going 
fj:Sj?^>^rJstteh»Sr&^  on  when  the  edipse  commenced,  and  continu^ 
the  bright  halo  of  light  there  radiated  off  from  the  while  the  phenomenon  lasted;  after  which, 
sungreatmountsin-peaks  of  roseate  li^ht  of  exquisite  for  about  an  hour,  there  was  a  decline,  and 
beau^.    One  of  the  largest  was  plainly  discernible  then  the  rise  was  resumed. 

S^J?e:SJj^7nl£2k%^^^  ^^e^tioiuupont^  2^ature<^the  Corona 

treme  briUianS,  Uke  a  Uving  coal  of  Are,  whUe  its  —-^^  »  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomic^ 

mass  appeared  radiating  off  from  the  snn  as  a  gush-  Society  in  April,  Mtgor  Tennent's  account  of 

ing  fountain  of  rose-colored  light,  shading  off  m  in-  his  obsenrations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  pre- 

tendod  an  «gl.  of morethanthT..  minute., uid con-  corona  gave  8trongly-poknz«d  light— thetebj 

sequently  was  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  indicating  that  it  was  simply  reflected  solar 


iMui-miuui^,  ttu«  u«uv«  X  »ui^  i«  uu  lui  x  u»u  *™*«*  that  eclipse,  was  present  on  the  occasion, 

out  in  the  critical  two  mmutes  and  a  half.    At  the  ^^  \I  I T?  7  T?  f*'™*"  "**  i«»^  ww«bw**, 

time  of  total  obscuration.  Mercury.  Venus,  and  Arc-  wuiarked  that  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  was 

turns,  were  plainly  discernible  with  the  naked  eye.  found  to  be  pale  but  perfectly  distinct^  and  de- 

*  *  *         .*  ^   , .     *,  cidedly  contmuous,  without  any  lines.    Mr.  De 

After  the  Uj»o  of  two  minutes  and  thirty-three  ^a  Rue  and  Mr.  Lockyer  expressed  the  sur- 

r4?t's"h^o»fro^  ^rftte?'flit"fJStS^  P^e  they  ^J^feltT^is  rA  af d  M^^Hug. 

daszUng  in  its  effect,  and  immediately  dissipatinff  the  fSV^  remarked  that  when  he  nrst  beara  that 

livid  gloom  that  overshadowed  the  earth,  and  giving  the  corona  gave  a  continuous  spectrum,   he 

cheer  to  the  affrighted  anhnala  and  wondering  spec-  understood  it  to  mean  that  this  spectrum  did 

to  ee*  during  thetime  that  elapsed  from  theflmt  con-  apectrum,  but  he  now  found  that  it  waa  desti- 

tact  to  the  total  obscuration.    The  barometer  indi-  tute  of  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines.    He  wished 

cated  a  ikll  of  only  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  dark 

^^  ?rw !?  appomted  to  note  terrestrial  objects  ]^^  ^^re  mer6ly  not  visible  ftx)m  the  feeble- 

X^^:^*t:^^^te;'&^^^^^^^  ness.oflightofthewholespectrum.Dr.W^^^^ 

ns  with  its  symmetrical  hilla  and  shaded  valleys,  was  replied  that  the  paleness  was  not  suffioiently 

plainly  discernible.    Its  effect  on  reaching  the  ob-  great  to  lead  to  such  an  idea,  and  suggested 

server  was  described  as  almost  like  a  physical  object  that  the  corona  might  consist  of  two  parts — 

striktog  the  body,  so  i)lainly  was  its  passage  marke^^  reflected  light  which  would  account  for  the 

In  a  few  seconds  (for  it  travelled  at  about  one  mile  *'"^",»^**«"«^  j  v  i^.     ^        ow«vu^w  xw*    i.uo 

per  second)  it  wrapped  in  its  mantle  of  gloom  the  polamation,  and  light  proceeding  from  some 

high  ridjB^  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  about  fifteen  self-luminous  gas,  and  that  the  dark  Imea  of  the 

nmes  distant,  whidh  endosed  the  southeast  view,  former  coexisting  with  the  bright  lines  of  the 

^^^.  f  "i^'  {®1^^  '^^'  ^^l  ^«"J>^J'7t^  •»  latter  might  mutually  neutrafize  each  other. 

the  moment  of  total  obscuration  to  start  affn^hted,  u-,  Tr„„  5L„  „„?  j  xi^.i,  l-u«««,  „««  •^r.^i,  ^:at i*— 

and  to  hurry  homeward;  the  whippoorwills  came  out  ?*'•  Hugginssaid  that  there  w.hs  much  difficulty 

from  their  retirement,  and  began  their  evening  song;  Ui  accepting  toe  existence  of  self-lummous  gas 

bata  flew  around  for  some  moments,  and  chickens  beyond  the  hydrogen,  of  which  it  had   been 

were  seen  hastening  to  their  roost,  proved  that  the  prominences  were  formed,  and 

The  eclipse,  as  seen  at  Kew  York  City — ^ten-  which  must  probably  be  the  extreme  boondarj 
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of  the  gases.    Mr.  Lockjer  here  stated  that  he  when  the  npnish  ceased,  the  prominence  died 

and  aeyeral  other  persons,  indnding  M.  Faye,  away.    In  observing  a  spot  yery  near  the  son^s 

had  been  led,  by  a  comparison  of  seyeral  ob-  limb,  Mr.  Lockyer  found  ^e  spectrom  of  the 

•errations  of  solar  edipses  (particularly  that  chromosphere  showed  that  the  whole  actjacent 

of  1851X  to  the  belief  that  we  appearance  of  limb  was  coyered  with  prominences  of  varions 

the  corona  depended  yery  mnch  on  the  locality  heights  blended  together.    These  prominences 

at  which  it  wasobseryed,  and  that  it  was  prob--  seemed  to  be  fed  from  Ihe  precedmg  edge  of 

ably,  in  fact,  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  the  spot,  as  C  F  and  the  line  near  D  were 

eaith's  aUnosphere.    The  Astronomer  Royal,  very  bright  on  the  sun  itself.    In  the  promi- 

Mr.  Airy,  who  was  present,  expressed  his  con-  nences  0  and  F  were  strangely  irregular,  and 

cnrrence  with  this  view,  which  he  had,  indeed,  the  magnesium  lines  were  seen  far  above  the 

formed  from  his  own  observations  of  several  spectrum  of  the  limb.   He  infers  tiiat  a  portion 

total  edipsee.  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  photosphere  liad  been 

The  monthly  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  lifted  up  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the  chromo- 

the  same  Sodety  for  May  contam  a  letter  from  sphere.    He  also  saw  the  vapor  of  sodium  in 

Mr.  BaxendeD,  of  Manchester,  to  Mr.  HugginS)  the  chromosphere,  and,  for  tibe  first  time,  the 

eoggesttng  that  the  results  of  a  great  mass  iron  lines. 

of  observations  on  the  corona  could  be  best  Dr.  Tie^en,  of  Berlin,  has  been  making  fhr- 

explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  ther  observations  of  the  gaseous  envelope,  and 

an  irregolar  nebulous  ring  circulating  about  protuberances  of  the  sun,  by  the  spectroscope, 

the  sun  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  The  protuberances  were  frequently  indicated 

at  a  mean  distance  of  0.169,  and  that  the  re*  by  their  peculiar  bright  lines,  and  their  shapes 

flection  of  the  sun^s  light  upon  this  caused  the  could^  in  some  instances,  be  traced.    On  one 

appearance  of  the  corona.  occasion,  a  pillar-shaped  prominence  showed 

/Sbeei9v§eopuf  ObienaUon$  of  ths  Sun, — ^Mr.  itself,  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex, 

Lockyer  has  communicated  to  the  Royd  Society  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  became  curved, 

a  number  of  new  fiiots  disclosed  by  his  recent  A  very  beautifhl  one  was  seen  February  15th, 

spectroaoopic  examinations  of  the  sun,  which  exhibiting  its  bright  lines,  that  known  as  0 

he  rejpards  as  proving  the  correctness  of  his  shining  with  great  intensity.    Its  size  was  very 

taaertkfm — made  in  1865,  on  tdescopic  evidence  large,  and  its  form  resembled  a  water-bottle, 

ody— that  a  solar  spot  is  the  seat  of  a  "  down-  whose  neck  rested  perpendicularly  on  the  sun^s 

mah'^  of  matter  to  a  region  where  the  selective  limb.    The  next  morning  nothing  of  it  was 

absorption  of  the  upper  strata  varies  from  what  visible,  but  short  bright  lines  were  seen  imme- 

it  would  be  at  a  higher  level.    He  therefore  diately  on  the  disk.    The  lines  usually  observed 

assigns  two  causes  for  the  darkening  of  a  spot,  by  Dr.  Tieljen  were  those  corresponding  to  the 

One  is  the  general  absorption  of  the  chromo*  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  0  and  F,  and  a 

sphere,  thicker  thwe  than  elsewhere,  as  the  spot  third  near,  but  not  coinciding  with  the  dark 

is  a  cavity ;  the  other  is  the  greater  selective  ab-  line  D.    Of  these  the  first  was  nearly  dways 

sofptioni  of  the  lower  stratum  of  sodium,  barium,  the  most  luminous ;  generally,  also,  longer  than 

ana  magnennm,  the  surface  of  its  last  layer  F,  and  frequently  than   the  third   near   D. 

being  bdow  the  ordinary  level.    By  using  a  March  26th,  he  saw  a  fine  bright  line  between 

wide  slit  in  the  ^>ectroscope,  without  the  ab-  D  and  E,  but  could  not  decide  whether  it  coin- 

aorbing  media  employed  by  Mr.  Huggins,  Mr.  dided  accurately  with  the  position  of  any  dark 

Lockyer  was  enabled  to  study  the  smdlest  de-  line. 

tafls  of  the  chromosphere  and  the  prominences,  M.  Rayet  has  communicated  to  the  French 
on  any  bright  day.  He  describes  the  outline  Academy  his  method  of  examining  the  solar 
of  the  chromosphere  as  yarying  greatly,  some-  atmosphere.  He  employs  an  equatorid  with 
times  undulating  and  billowy,  sometimes  rag-  an  object-glass  having  a  food  length  of  five 
ged,  and  sometimes  nearly  even  for  some  dis-  metres,  and  which  was  diaphragmed  down  to 
tance,  but  yery  uneven  near  a  prominence,  eight  centimetres.  The  telescope  was  thus  ren- 
The  prominences  undergo  marked  changes  in  dered  quite  achromatic,  and  the  difference  be- 
a  few  minutes;  in  one  case,  in  about  ten  tween  the  brilliancy  of  the  image  of  the  solar 
mmutea,  a  portion  of  a  prominence  esti-  diskand  that  of  its  atmosphere  was  greatly  re- 
mated  at  27,000  miles  in  height  entirely  duced.  At  the  principd  fbcus,  where  the  dear 
disappeared,  another  portion  of  it  increasing  image  of  the  sun  fdl,  was  placed  the  very  nar- 
at  the  same  time.  The  bright  F.  line  was  ob-  row  slit  of  a  direct  vision-spectroscope.  The 
KTved,  in  one  instance,  to  undergo  strange  astronomicd  tdescope,  which  serves  in  the  lat- 
eoatorttons,  as  if  some  disturbing  cause  ya-  ter  instruments  to  examine  the  spectrum,  is 
n«d  the  refhmgibility  of  the  line.  At  the  moyable  around  an  axis  which  is  parallel  with 
•ame  time,  and  in  the  same  protuberance,  the  the  edges  of  the  prisms,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to 
characteristic  lines  of  barium,  magnesium,  and  keep  only  a  small  region  of  the  spectrum  with- 
aome  unknown  substance,  were  noticed.  In  in  the  field  of  vidou,  yiz.,  that  containing  one 
this  case  he  supposes  that  there  was  an  uprush  of  the  brilliant  lines.  Between  the  object-glass 
from  the  photosphere  into  the  chromosphere,  and  the  slit  of  the^  spectroscopy  is  placed  a  di- 
aecompanying  which  changes  of  enormous  rect  vision-prism,  itself  preceded  by  a  narrow 
magnitude  occnrred  in  the  prominence,  and,  slit.    This  arrangement  is  conddered  very  ad- 
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vantflgeons  as  regards  a  dear  view  of  the  yel-  observed  to  be  sensiblj  displaced,  the  displace- 
low  line  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  whioh  M.  ment  of  the  centre  being  apparently  equal  to 
Rayet  has  been  engaged  in  studying.  An  im-  the  breadth  of  the  rays  D'  D"  of  sodionLaad 
perfect  image  is  found  a  little  farther  off  than  being  toward  the  less  refrangible  side,  with 
the  prinoipid  focas  of  the  object  glass,  and  from  a  spectroscope  of  two  prisms  the  displacement 
this  a  determined  color  is  thrown  upon  the  slit  of  certiun  of  the  hydrogen  rays,  with  respect 
of  the  spectroscope.  The  anthor  says  that  the  to  the  rays  0  and  F  of  Sirius,  was  also  ob- 
yellow  line  maybe  seen  npon  the  whole  cir-  served,  uid  in  the  same  direction.  Father 
camference  of  the  solar  disk  quite  as  easily  as  Secohi  has  also  examined  the  sDectmm  of  the 
the  tiiree  lines  of  hydrogen,  and  infers^  there-  variable' star  R  in  Gemini,  whicn  star  attained 
fore,  that  the  incandescent  gas  to  which  the  its  maximum  brightness  with  a  magnitude  of 
line  corresponds  is  of  the  same  character  as  6.5  in  February,  1869.  The  snectrum  exhibits 
hydrogen,  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  brilliant  hydrogen  ray,  and  also  luminous 
the  solar  system.  bandS)  of  which  the  principal  correspond  to 

Vapor  of  Water  in  the  Solcu*  Atmosphere, —  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Alpha  Orionis^ 
Father  @ecchi,  in  observing  the  regions  a4ja-  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  variable  in  Co- 
cent  to  the  large  solar  spots,  with  aspeotro-  rona  Borealis,  which  appeared  in  1866.  Fa- 
scope  of  high  dupersive  power,  has  frequently  ther  Secchi  has  found  m  Aldebaran,  Alpha 
noticed  a  series  of  equidistant  nebulous  lines,  Ononis,  and  Pollux,  the  yellow  ray  noticed  in 
or  bands,  in  the  red  and  orange.  These  differ  the  protuberances  of  the  sun,  and  also  in  the 
in  intensityj  and  appear  to  consist  of  five  rays  bo^  of  that  orb. 

enveloped  m  nebulosity,  and  are  seen  in  the  A  Neu>  Theory  of  the  Uhit&rte, — Mr.  B.  A. 
penumbras  and  the  groups  of  small  spots,  but  Proctor  has  recently  proposed  a  new  theory 
usually  disappear  in  the  sun^s  full  disk,  and  are  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  and 
wanting  in  the  interior  of  the  large  spots  where  nebulas.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  nebuke 
the  rays  never  have  the  form  of  the  bands,  as  for  the  most  part  external  galaxies  of  stars, 
January  6th,  the  bands  were  seen  upon  the  he  connders  that  they  belong  to  our  solar  sya- 
fhll  disk,  but  were  found  to  arise  from  a  cirrus  tem.  He  discusses  the  reasons  that  have  been 
in  front  of  the  telescope,  and  disappeared  with  commonly  urged  for  dissociating  the  nebuhe 
the  cirrus  itselfl  Secchi  remarked  that,  un-  from  our  system,  and  shows  that  these  reasons 
der  tiiese  circumstances,  the  bands  due  to  the  afford  singular  evidence  in  favor  of  a  direct 
neighborhood  of  the  solar  spots  were  sensibly  association.  He  looks  upon  the  stellar  system 
increased  in  intensity.  By  studying  the  re-  as  being  far  more  irregular  in  its  disposition 
gion  near  D  of  the  spectrum  with  a  spectre-  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  thinks 
scope  of  nine  prisms,  he  found  that  the  yellow  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  almost  infinite  multi- 
ray  of  the  protuberances  really  exists  in  the  sun,  plicity  of  streams,  branches,  and  clusters ;  here 
and  may  be  recognized  far  from  the  border.  He  scattered  dispersedly,  there  more  or  less  aggre- 
condudes,  from  these  observations,  that  the  gated;  at  one  place  interlacing,  and  elsewhere, 
vapor  of  water  exists  in  the  solar  atmosphere  in  the  language  of  Sir  John  Hersohel,  '^  bus- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  spots,  tlmg  upward  from  the  general  leveL'^    The 

Solar  Activity, — ^During  the  early  part  of  Magellimio  clouds  he  looks  upon  as  simply 
the  year  remarkable  evidences  of  activity  in  globular  aggregations  of  the  sidereal  and  nebu- 
the  solar  atmosphere  were  noted.    At  a  meet^-  lar  components  which  are  elsewhere  found 
ing  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  Mr.  apart,  but  which  everywhere  form  bat  one 
Bidder  and  Mr.  Browning  described  two  enor-  scheme.    The  Popular  Science  Review^  oom- 
mous  spots  observed  by  them.    Mr.  Hugs^na,  menting  on  this  theory,  remarks  that,  accord- 
in  the  discussion  that   ensued,  pointed   out  ing  to  these  views,  we  see  few  if  any  external 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  universes,  though  our  belief  in  the  existence 
the  spots  that  those  irregularities  of  form  are  of  multitudes  of  them  is  in  no  way  affected, 
to  be  noticed  which  have  led  to  the  comparison  On  the  other  hand,  our  conceptions  of  the  scale 
of  the  granules  to  wUlow-leaves,  straws,  and  on  whioh  our  own  galaxy  is  constructed,  of  the 
so  on.    A  cluster  of  spots  measured  by  Mr.  grandeur  of  its  plan,  and  of  the  immense  va- 
Browning,  March  7th,  was  found  to  have  a  riety  in  the  forms  of  matter  which  compose  it, 
length  of  97,700  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  27,018  seem  to  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  views 
miles.     The  direction  of  its  length  was  as  put  forth  by  Mr.  Proctor, 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  sdar  equator.        The  Nebular  Hypotheiis. — ^Mr.  J.  S.  Aldls, 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  a  group  of  spots,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Philosophical  Afagor- 
measuring  in  its  principal  dimension  about  one-  tine,  remarks  that  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure 
eighth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  was  observed.  of  the  earth  is  worth  noting  in  connectioa  with 

Spectra  of  the  Stan, — ^The  spectrum  of  Siri-  the  nebular  hypothesis.    There  is  a  tendency 

us  has  been  examined  by  Father  Secchi  to  de-  in  mountain-chains  to  run  north  and  south, 

temuoe  whether  there  is  any  displacement  of  and  to  present  steep  slopes  to  the  west,  but 

the  hydrogen  lines  due  to  a  proper  movement  gentle  declivities  to  the  east.    This,  he  sug- 

of  the  star,  a  question  already  examined  by  Mr.  gests,  may  arise  from  the  contraction  of  the 

Huggins  (see  AifNUAL  Ctolopjbdia  for  1868).  earth.    If  a  portion  of  the  unsupported  crust 

With  a  four-prism  spectroscope  the  ray  F  was  sinks  toward  the  centre,  it  will  subside  on  to 
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that  which  is  moTin^  less  rapidly  than  itself^  The  Beat  qf  tJie  Stars, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the 
and  in  consequence  will,  so  to  speak,  Ml  oyer  Royal  Society,  in  Fehmary,  Mr.  Huggins  read 
toward  the  east,  the  surface  forming  a  gradnal  a  remarkable  paper,  narrating  his  experiments 
dope  to  the  east^  and  the  firactnred  edges  a  to  ascertain  the  neat  of  the  stars.    It  had  oc- 
precfpitons  descent  to  the  west    In  the  moon,  cnrred  to  him  that  the  heat  received  on  the 
too,  the  anthor  sees  proofs  oi  the  contraction  earth  from  the  stars  might  possibly  be  more 
oontinaed  long  after  the  stage  in  which  we  easily  detected  than  the  solar  heat  reflected 
now  find 'the  earth.    The  spheroid  of  the  moon  from  the  moon.    He  therefore  caused  to  be 
has  contracted  since  it  assumed  that  shape,  prepared  several  thermopiles,  and  a  very  sen- 
and,  contracting  less  in  the  longer  diameter,  is  sitive  galvanometer,  and  with  this  apparatus 
now  more  spheroidal  than  it  should  be  accord*  succeeded  in  obtaining  trustworthy  indications 
ing  to  the  theory,  while  the  thickened  crust,  of  stellar  heat  in  the  case  of  Sirius,  Polhix,  and 
no  longer  crushed  down  on  the  interior,  has  Reguhis.    His  method  of  procedure  was  as  fol- 
left  cavities  in  which  the  moon's  ocean  and  lows:  An  astatic  galvanometer  was  used,  over 
atmosphere  are  entombed  forever.  the  upper  needle  of  which  a  small  concave  mir- 
The  researches  of  Professor  Kirkwood,  of  ror  was  fixed,  by  which  the  image  ofthe  flame  of 
Indiana  University,  by  which  he  has  brought  a  lamp  could  be  thrown  upon  a  scale  placed  at 
the  asteroids  into  due  correlation  with  the  a  distance.    Usually,  however,  he  preferred  to 
other  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  derived  observe  the  needle  directly  by  means  of  a  lens 
from  the  relations  which  they  present  an  argu-  so  placed  that  the  divisions  on  the  card  were 
ment  in  support  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  magnified,  and  could  be  read  by  the  observer 
are  the    subject  of  an  interesting  paper  in  when  at  a  little  distance  from  the  instrument. 
ihe  Student  for  August,  1869,  by  Mr.  Proc-  To  preserve  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanome- 
ter.   The  author  regards  Professor  Kirkwood's  ter,  a  very  careftil  adjustment  of  the  magnetic 
demonstrations  as  supplying  a  mathematical  power  ofthe  needles  was  made  from  time  to  time, 
proof  of  the  formation  of  the  asteriods  from  a  So  sensitive  was  the  instrument,  that  the  needles 
xone  of  eosmicai  matter,  according  to  the  pro-  would  turn  through  90°  when  two  pieces  of 
cesses  which  Laplace  conceived  to  have  been  wire,  of  different  kinds  of  copper,  were  held 
in  operation  ages  ago,  in  the  development  of  between  the  finger  and  thumb.    The  thenno- 
the  solar  system.    In  the  special  instance  of  piles  consisted  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  elements 
the  asteroids,  these  processes  have  not  resulted  — alloys  of  bismuth  and  antimony  being  em- 
in  the  formation  of  a  single  planet ;  but  that  ployed  in  some  of  the  experiments,    The  ther- 
fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  neighborhood  mopile  was  attached  to  a  refractor  of  eight 
of  so  large  a  body  as  Jupiter.    Had  that  planet  inches'  aperture.     Although  some  of  the  heat- 
not  beoi  so  near  to  the  asteroid  zone,  the  mat-  rays  could  not  be  transmitted  through  the  ob- 
ter  which  composes  the  asteroids  might  have  Ject-glass  ofthe  telescope,  yet  Mr.  Huggins  de- 
nnited  to  form  one  planet.    Such  is  Professor  oided  that  the  more  uniform  temperature  of 
Eirkwood's  view.    jBut  Mr.  Proctor's  theory  the  air  within  the  instrument,  and  some  other 
is  somewhat  'different.    He  thinks  that  the  circumstances,  would  make  the  difficulty  of 
tone  of  the  asteroids  indicates  the  occurrence  preserving  the  pile  firom  extraneous  infiuences 
of  a  definite  change  in  the  mode  of  evolution  less  formidable  than  if  a  reflecting  telescope 
of  the  planets.    Up  to  that  point  enormous  were  used.    The  apparatus  was  fixed  to  the 
quantities  of  matter  had  been  conglobing  into  telescope  so  that  the  surface  of  the  thermopile 
(Janets  with  noble  systems  of  attendant  orbs ;  would  be  at  the  focal  point  of  the  object-glass, 
indeed,  tihere  had  been  a  pretty  regular  increase  and  was  allowed  to  remain  attached  to  the  tele- 
from  the  masses  of  the  giant  planets  Uranus  and  scope  for  hours,  and  sometimes  for  days,  the 
Keptone,  to  tiie  yet  v<^ter  Saturn,  and  to  the  wires  being  in  connection  with  the  galvanome- 
giant  among  giants  Jupiter.    Then  the  sub-  ter,  until  the  heat  had  become  uniformly  dis- 
ftance  of  the  great  revolving  disk  which  had  tributed  within  the  apparatus  containing  the 
given  birth  to  those  enormous  bodies  seems  to  thermopile,  and  the  needle  remained  at  zero, 
have  been  all  but  exhausted,  so  far  as  the  gen-  or  was  steadily  defiected  to  the  extent  of  a 
eration  of  new  orbs  was  concerned.    The  zone  degree  or  two  from  zero.    When  observations 
next  thrown  off  seems  to  have  presented  too  were  to  be  made,  the  shutter  of  the  dome  was 
fparse  an  array  of  eosmicai  particles  to  form  a  opened,  and  the  telescope,  by  means  of  the 
^mgle  planet  by  the  action  of  its  parts  in  pro*  finder,  was  directed  to  a  part  of  the  sky  near 
dadng  eontinuid  colUsions,  and  so,  with  much  the  star  to  be  examined,  wher&>  there  were  no 
beat  and  tormoil,  a  vast  rotating,  molten,  or  bright  stars.    The  needle  was  then  watched, 
vaporous  ^obe.    With  farther  contraction,  the  and,  if  in  four  or  five  minutes  it  had  experi- 
difk  seems  gradually  to  have  recovered  its  enced  no  deviation,  then,  by  means  of  the  find- 
planet-generating  powers;  for  first,  the  small  er,  the  telescope  was  moved,  the  small  distance 
j^Ianet  Mara  was  formed,  then  the  Earth,  with  necessary  to  bring  the  image  of  the  star  exactly 
actually  an  attendant  moon.     But  there  the  upon  the  face  ofthe  pile,  where  it  was  kept  by 
n^w  effort  culminated,  the  next  planet  Venus  means  of  the  clock-work  attached  to  the  tele- 
bein^  moonless,  and  appreciably  smaller  than  scope.    Almost  always  the  needle  began  to 
the  Earth,  and  Mercury  being  the  last  and  move  as  soon  as  the  image  of  the  star  fell  upon 
least  of  the  whole  series.  it.    The  telescope  was  then  moved  so  as.  to  di> 
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rect  it  to  the  sky  near  the  star,  when  (gener-  the  resolts  of  which  obsenrations  the  following 
all/},  in  one  or  two  minutes,  the  needle  would  elements  were  oaloolated  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bond,  of 
resume  its  original  position.    In  a  similar  man-  Twickenham,  EngUmd : 
ner,   twelve  to  twenty  obsenratiooB   of  the      PerlheUoii  Pi8sage.i860.  Oct  8.4tti  Greenwich  M.T. 
same  star  were  made,  and  repeated  on  other  ^'*°*(1*"''5L^^®'***^35»  mi-'SJJ?  iy«>™*PP*-Bqiit 
nights.    The  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  inciiMttamtoSBcilpS^  '  es-iS  8^  ''^ 
of  Sirius,  which  did  not  differ  greatly  from  each  i<qg.  perihelloii  distance,     o*  osmb 
other,  gave  a  deflection  of  the  needle  of  2*\       Heflocentric  Motion  Eetn«r«de. 
Begulus  gave  a  deflection  of  8",  and  Pollux  of       The  orbit  does  not  resemble  that  of  any 
li°.    No  effect  was  produced  on  the  needle  comet  previously  computed.    M.  Tempel  dis- 
hy Oastor.    In  one  observation,  Arcturus  do-  covered  another  comet,  November  27,  in  the 
fleeted  the  needle  8°  in  fifteen  minutes. .  Mr.  constellation  of  Pegasus,  R.  A.  811^  15^,  Polar 
Huggins  hoped  at  some  fhture  time  to  resume  Distance  75°  44'.     The  comet  is  a  nebulous 
these  invest^ations  with  a  larger  telescope,  and  mass  from  12  to  15  minutes  in  diameter,  having 
to  obtain  some  approximate  value  of  the  quan-  no  nucleus,  and  less  luminous  at  the  centre 
tity  of  heat  received  at  the  earth  from  the  than  on  the  circumference.    It  was  advancing 
brighter  stars.    He  suggests  that  such  observa-  at  the  rate  of  1°  per«day  in  R.  A.,  and  65'  in 
tions,  if  strictly  comparable,  might  be  of  value,  declination. 

in  connection  with  the  spectra  of  the  light  of        Winneehe'a  Periodical  Comet. — Observations 

the  stars,  to  help  us  to  detemune  the  condition  upon  this  comet  were  conducted  at  different 

of  the  matter  from  which  the  light  emanates.  times  between  April  18  and  June  26,  1869,  by 

Apparattu  for  Mapping  Stan, — ^Mr.  H.  M.  Schmidt  at  Athena,  Bruns  and  his  assistant 
Parkhurst  has  invented  and  described,  in  the  Yogel  at  Leipsic,  Schdnfeld  at  Mannheim,  and 
American  Journal  of  SeiencOy  an  ingenious  i^)-  Wolff  at  Bonn.  The  remarkable  fledntness  of 
paratus  for  mapping  the  exact  right  ascension  its  light  prevented  much  being  done  in  the  way 
and  declination  of  stars,  and  also  recording  of  physical  observation.  May  14th,  Yogel  saw, 
their  magnitude.  By  means  of  it  he  can  map  very  dlstinctiy,  a  tail-like  lengthening;  and 
as  many  as  thirty  stars  a  minute  in  a  crowded  Schmidt  remarked  a  small  trace  of  a  tail  on 
field,  and  averages  usually,  in  a  night^s  work,  June  25th.  Sch5nfeld  states  that,  in  part  of 
500  an  hour.  He  has  found  it  easy  to  take  a  April  and  May,  it  appeared  to  have  several 
succession  of  twelve  15-minute  maps  in  se-  centres  of  condensation,  and  Yogel,  in  the  be- 
lected  places,  varying  many  degrees  in  right  ginning  of  June,  detected  a  much  greater  re- 
ascension  and  declination,  in  but  little  over  semblance  to  a  star-cluster  than  to  a  nebula, 
three  hours.  Usually,  by  predetermining  the  Dr.  Winnebke  succeeded  in  finding  and  ob- 
order  of  mapping,  he  can  m^  six  or  eight  stars  serving  this  comet  again  on  the  4th  of  Angnst, 
in  quick  succession,  without  an  error  exceed-  at  half-past  2  a.  m.,  and  states  that  it  was  then 
ing  two  seconds.  By  the  aid  of  his  star-map-  much  brighter  and  larger  than  when  at  the 
per,  the  inventor  discovered  a  new  asteroid  same  distuice  fi^om  the  sun  in  the  month  of 
(Qalatea),  September  80,  1862.  It  had  been  May  before  its  perihelion  passage.  He  esti- 
previously  discovered  by  M.  Tempel,  in  £u-  mtied  its  interior  brighter  part  at  7'  in  diame- 
rope,  but  that  fact  was  then  unknown  in  the  ter;  but  it  appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  dif- 
United  States.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  also  in-  fused  faint  light  of  much  greater  extent  The 
vented  a  photo-mapper,  which  he  uses  in  con-  comet  was  in  perihelion  a  littie  before  noon  on 
nection  with  the  other  apparatus.  the  80th  of  June.    At  tiie  beginning  of  Sep- 

Asteroidi. — ^The  number  of  known  asteroids  tember,  its  distance  from  the  snn  was  about 

has  been  brought  up  fh>m  106  to  109  by  dis-  115  millions  of  miles,  from  the  earth  about  46 

coveries  during  the  year.    The  finding  of  aste-  millions,  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  mid- 

roids  has  been  so  common  of  late  that  the  die  of  May. 

scientific  Journals  no  longer  think  it  important        7%e  Common  Origin  of  Certain  Comets. — 

to  record  each  successive  addition  to  that  large  Professor  Daniel  Eirkwood  contributes  to  the 

celestial  family.    In  honor  of  the  discovery  of  American  Journal  of  Science  for  September, 

the  100th  asteroid,  the  French  Academy  is-  1869,  a  paper  on  the  remarkable  resemblanoe 

sued  large  medids,  bearing  upon  one  face  the  between  the  orbits  of  the  comet  of  1812,  dis- 

Erofiles,  in  (UUhrilievo,  of  Goldsmidt  of  France,  covered  by  Pons,  and  the  fourth  comet  of 

ruther  of  Belgium,  and   Hind  of  England,  1846.     The  elements  of  the  two  comets  are 

three   gentlemen   who  have  been   remarka-  wonderfhlly  like,  so  much  so  that  diagrams 

bly  successfid  in  looking  up  new  asteroids,  describing  their  paths  are  almost  exactly  simi- 

Messrs.  Peters  of  Utica,  and  Watson  of  Ann  lar  to  the  eye.    The  author  remarks  that  it  is 

Arbor,  in  this  country,  have,  of  late  years,  infinitely  improbable  that  these  coincidences 

done  as  much  as  any  two  European  observers  should  be  accidental ;  and  that  they  point  un- 

in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  members  doubtedly  to  a  common  origin  of  the  two  ob- 

of  the  asteroid  zone.  jects.    These  comets  have  their  aphelions  very 

2few  Comets. — ^M.  Tempel,  of  Marseilles,  dis-  near  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and  he  argues  that 

covered  a  new  comet,  October  11,  which  was  the  original  parabolas  in  which  they  moved 

observed  at  Bonn  October  12,  at  Oarlsruhe  were  probably  transformed  into  eUipses  (the 

October  17,  and  at  Leipsic  October  28,  from  present  form)  by  the  perturbations  of  that 
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pknet    Before  entering  the  solar  domain  they  more  difficult  to  explain  on  the  Tyndall  theory, 

were  donbtlees  members  of  a  oometary  system ;  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  concedes, 

passing  near  Neptnne  at  the  same  time,  and  at  however,  that  the  apparent  swinging  round  of 

some  distanoe  firom  each  other,  their  different  the  comet's  tail  is  nndonbtedly  explained  by 

re]atiTe  positions,  with  regard  to  the  distorb-  the  new  theory. 

ing  body,  may  account  for  the  slight  differ-  -  Professor  Tyndall's  theory  is  the  subject  of 

ences  in  the  elements  of  their  orbits.    The  two  interesting  communications  to  the  FhiUh 

question  "  at  what  epoch  did  they  enter  the  tophieal  Magazine  from  Mr.  Ernest  Oarpmert 

soIat  system,"  Professor  Eirkwood  answers  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Gibbs,  F.  R.  A.  8.    The  former 

thus :  remarks  that  the  theory  turns  on  an  assump- 

The  mean  between  the  longitudes  of  the  sphelia  ^\^^  hardly  compatible  with  the  laws  of  mo- 

ofthe  two  oooMto  is  StiV  41'.   Neptune  had  this  Ion*  tion,  Tiz.,  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  "matter 

flfitode  in  1775;  the  comet  of  1812,  in  1777 ;  and  that  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams  traversing  the 

of  184«,  in  1809.    Now,  with  the  known  period  of  cometary  atmosphere."  If  so,  the  lineal  dimen- 

tKHia)  that—  t^ — ^that  is,  m  some  cases,  sixty  millions  of 

Neptune  was  in  longitude  271*  41'  in  the  year  694  miles  or  more.    As  it  seems  incredible  that 

B.  c. ;  the  comet  of  1812,  longitude  271*  41'  in  the  year  such  a  bulk  of  vapor  can  whirl  round  the  sun 

bthi  yeir*6iw'5?T*  ""^  ^^'  ^^**  longitude  271*  41'  at  the  perihelion  passage  unbroken,  the  author 

It  smu,  therefore,  that  the  three  bodies  were  verr  *«g»©8ts  a  slight  modification  of  the  Tyndall 

DcariT  together  about  695  yean  before  the  ChriBtian  theory,,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  explain 

en.  It  ia  oonaeqnently  not  improbable  that  the  ellip-  equally  well  aU  the  observed  appearances.    If 

tied  form  of  the  two  oometaiy  orbits  dates  from  thia  there  be  an  extremely  thin  solar  atmosphere, 

^^'^'^  extending  considerably  farther  than  the  earth's 

The    ConttUutian   of  Comete.  —  Professor  orbit — and  i^  when  a  comet  approaches  the 

Tyndall  advances  a  new  theory  of  comets,  sun,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  intense  heat, 

after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  phenomena  its  volume  becomes  comparable  with  the  vol- 

of  those  bodies.    He  regards  the  cometio  tail  ume  of  the  sun — ^the  heat  of  the  sun  will  be 

as  not  matter  projected  from  the  head,  but  shut  off  from  that  portion  of  the  solar  atmos- 

matter  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams  which  phere  in  the  shade  of  the  comet  (which,  though 

have  traversed  the  head.    He  ahows  that  such  transparent  to  light,  is  opaque  to  heat\  and 

precipitation  may  occur  either  with  compara-  actinic  clouds  will  be  formed  in  the  solar  at- 

tive  uowness  along  the  beam,  or  with  the  ve-  mosphere,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  tall 

locity  with  which  the  beam  actually  traverses  to  the  comet ;  and,  if  the  shape  of  the  comet 

spaoe^    Thua  the  amazing  rapidity  noticed  in  be  irregular,  there  may  be  more  than  one  tail. 

the  devdopment  of  the  tail  is  accounted  for.  After  the  comet  makes  its  perihelion  passage,  it 

As  the  comet  sweeps  round  the  perihelion,  the  recedes  from  the  sun,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

tail  ia  not  composed  of  the  same  matter,  but  gradually  cools   and  contracts,  and  the  tail 

new  matter  is  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams,  would  therefore  slowly  diminish  and  fade  away, 

the  part  of  the  old  tail  which  is  not  protected  Mr.  Gibbs  does  not  think  that  the  theory  ex- 

by  the  head  of  the  comet  being  dissipated  by  plains  some  of  the  cometary  phenomena  ob- 

tiie  sun^a  calorific  rays,  and,  the  dissipation  not  served  by  the  telescope.    Immediately  behind 

being  necessarily  instantaneous,  the  tidl  leans  the  nucleus,  where,  according  to  the  theory,  we 

towtfd  that  portion  of  space  last  quitted  by  should  expect  a  very  luminous  region,  we  com- 

the  comet.    Occasional  lateral  streamers  are  monly  have  a  dark  space.     Also,  the  matter 

explamed  aa  possibly  due  to  the  temporary  which  forms  the  tail  frequentiy  streams  out  from 

mastery  of  the  actinic  rays  in  parts  of  the  com-  the  head  toward  the  sun,  as  was  the  case  with 

etary  atmosphere  not  screened  by  the  nucleus.  Halley's  comet  in  1886.    The  author  cites  Pro- 

The  shrinkmg  of  the  comet's  head  as  it  ap-  fbssor  Bond's  description  of  Donati's  comet, 

proachea  the  sun  is  due  to  the  beating  of  the  where  he  says  that  "  the  material,  after  being 

heat-raya  against  the  attenuated  fringe  of  the  thrown  off  from  the  nucleus,  instead  of  being 

head  which  is  thus  dissipated.  at  once  driven  into  the  tail,  formed  a  dense 

The  (j^rterlff  Jeumal  of  Science  for  Octo-  doud  of  nebulosity,  into  which  the  luminous 

ber,  allading  to  Professor  Tyndall's  views,  says  matter  continued  for  some  time  to  stream, 

that  it  cannot  at  present  admit  his  explanation  Thia  cloud  extended  itself  on  the  sunward  side, 

of  lateral  streamers,  because  it  leaves  us  in  aa  remaining  in  its  vicinity  for  several  days.  When 

omch  perplexity  aa  we  have  ever  been  with  it  had  acquired  a  certain  stage,  the  discharge 

respect  to  that  strange  phenomenon.    When  a  took  place  mainly  from  the  comers  or  cusps  on 

tail  is  seen  extending  in  a  right  line  from  the  either  side  in  two  streams,  which,  coalescing 

head,  bat  «t  an  an^  of  60^  or  so  to  the  radial  with  those  issuing  from  other  envelopes,  formed 

Une  from  the  son,  more  is  required  to  account  the  two  branches  of  the  tdl/*   Then,  too,  some 

for  the  peculiarity  than  the  bare  possibility  comets  have  several  series  of  envelopes,  which 

that  along  that  line  the   actinic   rays   may  rise  up  toward  the  sun.    In  Donati's  comet 

temporal^  have  obtained  a  mastery ;    and  seven  were  detected,  and  in  the  great  comet  of 

the  appearance  of  ox  distinct  tails  spreading  1861  no  less  than  eleven.    The  force  which 

from  the  bead  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  is  stiU  causestheascentof  these  envelopes  is  intermit- 
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tent  and  finally  dies  awaj.    In  the  comet  of  The  awards  will  he  snhject  to  the  following 

1861  Mr.  Wehh  noticed  the  descent  of  the  en-  regulations : 

velopes  on  the  nnclens ;   and  Herschel   and  i.  The  prizo  will  he  eiven  onlj  for  the  first  eight 

Sohroeter  remarked  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  comets  disoovered  in  ea<^  of  the  three  years  named, 

comet  of  1811.    From  these  facts  the  author  and  only  for  such  <»mets  as  are  telesoopic  at  time 

thinks. that,  although  Professor  TyndalPs  hy-  ^..^^^^ri^l^ofi^lu^  l^fot^  ^SS^Iy^ 
pothesis  accounts  for  some  of  the  phenomena,  other  ohservcr,  and  most  not  he  one  whose  appear- 
yet  the  true  theory  is  still  to  he  discovered.  ance  could  securely  he  predicted. 
Mr.  Huggins,  in  the  Rede  Lecture,  delivered  «•  The  disooveiy  must  he  communicated  immedi- 

at  Cambridge  in  May,  details  his  Bpeotro^P^  tr&.'°4'^ni?^ofs5Sr,°^S.1^ 

ohservations  on  Wmnecke  s  comet  (II.,  1868),  jf  praotloable;  and  otherwise  hy  the  earUest  post. 

and  the  comparison  of  its  spectrum  with  that  The  Academy  undertakes  to  transmit  the  news  imme- 

of  various  hydrocarbons,  and  concludes  there-  diately  to  other  observatories, 

from  that  the  oometary  matter  from  which  the  »•  The  time  and  plaoe  of  discovery  with  the  pkn 

i:«iv4.  ^^«,«-  5«  ♦!.«>  i»^:-.^^««  ^A«^yv«  ^f  y«««i^rvn  «id  course  of  the  comet  must  be  given  asezaoUy 

li^M^^l?®^  ^»  }}^  lummons  vapor  of  cwrhon.  „        j^j^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^„j  ^^^^    TiSs  first  noUoe  ^ 

10  this  theory  it  may  be  oojectea  that  the  ae-  to  oesupplementedby  such  later  observations  as  may 

gree  of  solar  heat  to  which  the  comet  was  ex-  be  made. 

posed  wodd  be  insuflScient  to  convert  carbon  ,4.  If  the  discovery  should  be  confirmed  by  other 

inf  A  rrnr^nr    Mr  TTncrinna  rAT>1iAa  f^nfhiR  fbftf  ftur-  Observers  the  pnze  Will  not  DC  awarded  unless  the 

mto  vapor.  Mr.  Muggms  replies  to  this,  that  oar-  observations  of  the  discoverer  sufiloe  for  thedeter- 

bon  may  possibly  exist  m  an  allotropic  state,  in  niination  of  the  orbit 

which  it  may  be  much  less  fixed,  and  so  be  capa-  6.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the  ffeneral  meet- 

hie  of  passing  into  vapor  at  a  comparatively  low  ing  of  the  Academy  held  at  the  end  of  May  of  eac^ 

temperature.    At  aU  events,  the  matter  which  year.    In  case  the  first  notice  of  a  diawveiy  arrives 

emanates  from  the  nucleus^and  is  distinguished  teAS«e%SS^re'dS?r??d^^^^^^^ 

by  a  blue  tmt,  does  give  a  light  which  the  pnsm  eral  meeting  in  May  in  the  following  year, 

shows  to  be  identical  with  that  emitted  by  the  6.  Application  for  the  prize  must  oe  made  to  the 

vapor  of  carbon :  therefore  it  is  certain  that  Academy  within  five  months  from  the  time  of  the 

the  light  which  has  the  blue  color  is  not  due  S^'^e<^Mider^*  ''''^'*'    ^^  applications  wiU 

to  reflection  from  a  cloud,  of  which  the  parti-  7,  The'lmperial  Academy  wiU  procure  the  de- 

cles  are  too  small  to  reflect  the  longer  waves  of  olsion  of  the  permanent  astronomers  of  the  Obser- 

its  less  refrangible  colors.  The  invisible  spaces  vator]^  at  Vienna  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 

between  the  envelopes  may  possibly  correspond  '^ons  in  Nos.  1,  8,  and  4. 

to  a  condition  of  the  vapor  too  cool  to  emit  The  Badiatian  of  Heat  from  the  Moon, — At 

light,  and  yet  not  condensed  so  as  to  reflect  theMaymeetingof  the  Royal  Society,  the  Earl 

light;  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  coma,  or  of  Rosse  presented  a  paper  giving  the  fruits 

tul,  which  have  been  found  to  be  polarized  in  of  his  experiments  to  estimate  the  amount 

a  plane,  showing  the  light  to  come  from  the  of  heat  which   reaches   the   earth's  surface 

suxL  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  the  vapor  from  the  moon.    Professor  Piazzi  Smith  had 

of  tne  nucleus,  condensed  into  widely-scattered  experimented  for  the  same  purpose,  on  the 

particles  of  great  minuteness.     Mr.  Huggins  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  with  a  thermopile,  but  ap- 

does  not  support  the  Tyndall  theory  on  the  parently  without  any  means  of  concentrating 

ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  observed  the  moon's  heat  beyond  the  ordinary  polished 

appearances  and  forms  of  the  taUs,  and  espe-  metal  cone.    Melloni  had  employed  a  glass 

ciidly  with  the  rays  frequently  projected  in  a  lens  of  about  8  feet  diameter,  but,  as  glass  ab- 

direction  different  from  that  of  the  tail ;  and  sorbs  rays  of  low  refrangibUity,  it  was  not  so 

adds  that,  for  fhrther  knowledge  of  the  nature  well  adapted  to  concentrate  heat  as  a  metallic 

of  cometary  phenomena,  we  must,  doubtless,  mirror.    The  point  sought  to  be  determined  by 

wait  until  the  spectrum  analysis  can  be  appUed  Lord  Rosse   was,  in  what  proportions   the 

to  the  series  of  changes  presented  by  a  bril-  moon's  heat  consists  of:    (1.)  That    coming 

liant  comet.  from  the  interior  of  the  moon  which  will  not 

PrUee  for  the  Discovery  of  ComeU, — ^Thelm-  vary  with  the  phase.    (2.)  That  which  faUs 

perial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna  have  is-  from  the  sun  on  the  moon's  sur&ce  and  is  at 

sued  a  circular,  offering  prizes  for  the  discovery  once  reflected  regularly  and  irregularly.     (8.) 

of  comets.    It  says  that,  for  several  years  past,  That  which,  falling  from  the  sun  on  the  moon's 

there  have  been  remarkably  few  discoveries  of  surface,  is  absorbed,  rdses  the  temperature  of 

new  comets — a  fact  attributed  to  the  special  the  moon,  and  is  afterward  radiated  to  the 

attention  given  by  observers  to  small  planets,  earth  as  heat  of  low  refrangibility.     The  ap- 

The  Academy  regard  it  as  very  desiraUe,  that  paratus  consisted  of  a  thermopile  of  two  ele- 

more  should  be  known  about  comets,  in  view  ments,  on  which  all  the  moon's  heat,  which 

of  the  recently-established  connection  between  falls  on  the  large  speculum  of  the  anther's  8- 

those  bodies  and  meteors.    They,  therefore,  foot  telescope,  was  concentrated  by  means  of  a 

propose  to  award  a  gold  medal,  or  twenty  concave  mirror  of  8^  inches  aperture,  and  2.8 

Austrian   ducats,  representing   its   value  in  inches  focal  length.    Two  wires  were  connect- 

money,  as  the  receiver  may  choose,  for  the  dis-  ed  with  the  two  poles  of  each  pile,  and  the 

covery  of  any  new  comet  during  the  three  ends  of  the  wires  joined  two  by  two  close  to 

years  between  May  81, 1869,  and  May  81, 1872.  a  Thompson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  in  such 
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a  manner  that  a  given  amount  of  heat  on  the  mosphere  of  the  earth — argning  that  the  heat 
anterior  face  of  one  pile  wpnld  produce  a  devi-  at  tne  surface  of  the  moon,  by  reason  of  the 
atk>n  equAl  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direc-  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  would  be  the  same 
tion  to  that  produced  hy  an  equal  amount  of  as  that  in  absolute  space.  His  experiments 
heat  on  the  anterior  fSace  of  the  other  pile,  led  him  to  belieye  that  the  temperature  of  ab- 
The  result  of  the  experiments  may  be  summed  solute  space,  and,  therefore,  at  the  lunar  sur- 
apaafoUows:  The  law  of  the  variation  of  the  face,  is  more  than  300®  below  the  freezing- 
moon's  heat  is  found  to  differ  not  much  from  point  of  water.  The  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
that  of  the  moon's  light.  It  may  therefore  be  imprisons,  so  to  speak,  the  solar  rays,  which 
inierred  that  not  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  are  then  absorbed  into  the  eiurth,  until  the 
moon's  heat  comes  from  the  first  of  the  three  heat  of  the  surface  is  increased  to  Uie  existing 
isoorces  mentioned.  Readings  of  the  galva-  average  temperature,  when  other  causes  inter- 
nometer  taken  on  four  different  nights  at  the  fere  to  prevent  it  going  higher.  In  other 
time  of  full  moon  showed  a  deviation  of  about  words,  the  heat  received  by  the  earth  from 
six  or  eight  divisions.  The  probable  per  cent-  the  sun  is  prevented  by  the  atmosphere  from 
Kt  of  the  moon's  heat  which  passed  through  being  reflected  off  into  space ;  but  no  such 
disks  of  thin  plate-glass  placed  in  front  of  each  cause  exists  to  check  the  reflection  into  space 
pile  was  8  or  rather  less.  The  greater  part  of  of  the  solar  heat  falling  on  the  moon's  surface, 
the  mooa^B  heat  which  reaches  the  earth  On  Captain  Ericsson's  theory,  the  moon  is  a 
ftppeazB  to  have  been  first  absorbed  by  the  mass  of  ice,  and  the  heat  noticed  by  Earl  Rosse 
limar  sorface.  The  ratio  of  the  heat  of  the  is  reflected,  as  heat  might  be  from  the  coldest 
Sim,  which  reaches  the  earth,  to  that  of  the  surfaces,  and  not  radiated  from  it. 
moon,  is  estimated  at  about  89,819  to  1.  The  Beport  of  the  Lunar  Committee  on  Changes 
value  of  tiie  readings  of  the  ^galvanometer  was  in  the  Moon, — ^The  report  of  the  Lunar  Corn- 
determined  by  comparison  with  those  obtained  mittee,  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  British 
by  using  a  vessel  of  hot  water  coated  with  Association,  contains  some  items  of  interest, 
shellac  and  lampblack  varnish  as  a  source  of  Mr.  Birt  stated  that,  since  the  appointment  of 
heat.  The  vessel  was  of  tin,  circular,  and  sub-  the  committee,  in  1868,  a  surface  of  100  square 
tended  the  same  angle  at  the  small  concave  degrees — ^i.  e.,  10  degrees  of  south  latitude  and 
reflectors  as  the  large  mirror  of  the  telescope.  10  of  west  longitude — ^has  been  carefully  sur- 
It  was  thus  found  that  (the  radiating  power  veyed;  the  outlines  of  438  objects  laid  down 
of  the  moon  being  supposed  to  be  equ^  to  that  on  a  scale  of  200  inches  to  the  moon's  diameter, 
of  the  lampblack  surface,  and  the  earth's  at-  and  a  catalogue  prepared,  containing  numerous 
mo^here  not  to  influence  the  result)  a  devia-  notices  of  important  phenomena  bearing  on  the 
tion  of  90  for  full  moon  appears  to  indicate  an  questions  relative  to  the  physical  aspect  of  our 
elevation  of  temperature  at  the  moon's  surface  satellite.  The  great  question  of  continued 
of  about  500^  R  In  deducing  this  result,  al-  lunar  change,  either  transient  or  permanent, 
lowance  has  been  made  for  the  imperfect  ab-  as  contrasted  with  apparent  change  dependent 
sorption  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  lunar  surface,  upon  illuminating  and  visual  angle,  is  one,  he 
Of  this  ^imated  high  temperature  at  the  remarks,  for  posterity  to  settle.  Several  in- 
rao<»i  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  quite  in  ac-  stances  were  adduced  to  show  that  the  moon's 
cordance  with  the  views  of  Sir  John  Eerschel  surface  had  undergone  successive  changes  dur- 
oa  the  subject  C*  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  sec-  ing  its  post  history.  The  determination  of 
tion  732  and  preceding  sections),  where  he  these  changes  rests  on  the  strong  indications 
says  thaty "  in  consequence  of  the  long  period  of  afforded  by  a  carefol  study  of  photograms  of 
rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  axis,  and  still  more  the  priority  and  posteriority  of  well-marked 
tbe  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  the  climate  of  features,  which  con  only  be  realized  by  con- 
:hd  moon  must  be  most  extraordinary,  the  templating  the  lunar  pictures  in  the  seclusion 
alternation  b^g  that  of  unmitigated  and  bum-  of  the  study.  The  report  alludes  to  certain 
isg  sunshine,  fiercer  than  that  of  an  equatorial  differences  between  the  photograms,  particu- 
nooD,  and  the  keenest  severity  of  frost,  far  ex-  larly  one  with  respect  to  a  crater  figured  by 
eeeding  that  of  our  polar  winters  for  an  equal  Lohrmann,  and  found  on  De  La  Rue's  map,  but 
time."  And  again,  "  the  surface  of  the  full  not  a  vestige  of  which  can  be  discovered  on 
moon  exposed  to  us  must  necessarily  be  very  Rutherfurd's.  The  comparison  of  photograms 
mach  heated,  possibly  to  a  degree  much  ex-  appears  to  open  up  a  line  of  investigation  of 
eeeding  that  of  boiling  water."  great  promise.  Some  attention  has  been  given 
Captain  John  Ericsson,  the  distinguished  to  apparent  changes  of  brightness  and  tint;  and 
American  inventor,  reported  to  the  American  three  or  four  somewhat  conspicuous  spots  were 
Aisociation,  at  its  meeting  in  August,  conclu-  referred  to  as  exhibiting  these  alterations, 
stofis  derived  from  a  series  of  original  experi- '  In  a  paper  subsequently  read  before  the 
meota,  exactly  opposite  to  those  submitted  by  Association  by  Mr.  Birt,  he  spoke  of  the  num- 
lari  Roflse.  Captain  Ericsson  proceeded  upon  her  of  changes  which  have  been  observed, 
the  generally-accepted  theory  that  the  moon  during  the  last  49  years,  on  the  lunar  crater 
ius  no  atmosphere,  and  sought  to  ascertain  Plato.  From  records  in  his  possession,  it  ap- 
vbat  was  the  temperature  of  the  solar  rays  in  pears  that  no  less  than  24  spots  have  been 
absolute  space— that  is,  before  entering  the  at-  seen,  at  different  times,  on  the  smooth,  dark 
Vol.  IX. — i.    A 
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floor  of  that  crater.     Previous  to  Febmary,  to  in  making  the  telescopic  observations ;  that 

1869,  15  had  been  recorded,  of  which  6  have  telescopes  of  neaiiy  the  same  aperture  should 

been  observed  recently.    In  and  since  Febra-  be  employed ;  that  magnifying  powers  ^onld 

ary,  1869,  9  additional  spots  have  been  ob-  be  nearly  the  same ;  and  that  attention  should 

served,  of  which  5  have  been  more  or  less  con-  be  directed  to  observations  of  real  internal 

stantly  seen  by  two  observers.    The  remaining  contact  as  the  chief  points.    By  ^^  real  internal 

18  have  either  become  invisible,  or  are  but  contact,"  he  means  tne  formation  of  the  ^^  black 

rarely  seen.    Certain  peaks  on  the  western  drop,"  as  it  is  called,  simultaneously  with  the 

wall  of  the  crater  PlaXo  have  been  measured  complete  ingress  of  the  planet  upon  the  solar 

by  Beer  and  M&dler,  and  their  height  found  disk.    The  transit  of  18T4  does  not  afford  the 

to  be  from  5,000  to  7,000  English  feet    These  same  opportunity  which  was  had  in  that  of 

peaks,  at  sunrise,  cast  well-defined,  long  shad-  1769,  for  estimating  the  snn^s  distance  from  the 

ows,  which  have  been  measured  by  Professor  different  duration  of  the  transit  as  observed 

Challis,  of  Cambridge.    The  shadows  Of  the  from  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface ; 

three  principal  peaks  come  in  proximity  to  nor  is  there  a  probability,  according  to  Mr. 

three  very  minute  craters  on  the  floor  of  Plato,  Airy's  calculations,  of  applying  that  method  in 

tHu3  furnishing  a  means  of  identifying  these  the  transit  of  1882.    The  latter  transit,  as  well 

craters  at  any  future  time.  as   that  of  1874,  takes  place  in  December, 

TVanaits  of  Venus. — ^Preparatory  arrange-  when  the  southern  or  sea  hemisphere  of  the 

ments   were  made   in  England   during   the  earth  is  turned  toward  the  sun.    The  transits 

year  for  the  efficient  observation  of  the  impor-  of  1761  and,  1769  (the  most  important  observed 

tant  transit  of  Venus,  which  will  take  place  last  century)  happened  in  June,   when  the 

in  December,  1874.    Numerous  stations  have  northern  hemisphere  was  bowed  to  the  sun. 

been  selected  for  observing  the  phenomenon  in  Stations  for  observing  the  transit  of  1882  have 

its  various  stages  and  conations.    For  observ-  already  been  chosen. 

ing  the  ingress  of  Venus  upon  the  sun's  disk,        Transit  of  Mercury. — ^The  recent  transit  of 

as  accelerated  by  parallax,  Owhyhee  and  the  Mercury  was  observed  by  Mr.  Row  (a  Hindoo 

neighboring  islands,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  the  astronomer),  at  VimgapatauL    The  observer 

Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  and  some  of  his  friends  noticed  that  near  the 

are  regifrded  as  more  or  less  favorably  situated,  middle  of  the  transit  a  "  wavy  tint  of  light  '^ 

For  observing  the  ingress  retarded  by  parallax,  darted  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  planet.  This 

Eerguelen  Island  and  Croyet*s  Island  are  well  light  \^as  occasionally  disturbed,  but  continued 

situated,  though  geographically  unfavorable,  visible  for  some  time.     No  change  of  focal 

Next  in  order  come  Rodriguez,  Mauritius,  and  length  or  of  the  eye-piece  employed  had  any 

Bourbon  Islands,  iMadras,  and  Bombay.    The  effect  on  the  phenomenon.    It  is  said  to  be  the 

egress  accelerated  by  parallax  can  be  best  ob-  first  instance  of  the  kind  occurring  during  a 

served  in  Auckland  Islands,  Canterbury,  Wei-  transit  of  Mercury. 

llngton,  and  AucUand,  Norfolk  Island,  Mel-  AURORA  BOREALIS.  An  auroral  display  of 
bourne,  and  Sydney ;  while  Omsk,  Orsk,  Astra-  extraordinary  extent  and  splendor  occurred  on 
khan,  Erzeronm,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  Alex-  the  night  of  April  15th.  It  was  seen  through- 
andria,  are  highly  suitable  places  for  noting  out  Canada,  being  especially  brilliant  at  8t. 
the  retardation  of  the  egress  oy  parallax.  Mr.  John,  N.  B.,  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  in  the 
De  La  Rue  has  been  investigating  the  practica-  north  and  middle  western  part  of  the  United 
bility  of  taking  photographs  of  Venus  in  tran-  States,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Soutli- 
sit,  at  several  well-separated  stations,  as  an  em  States.  At  Boston  the  spectacle  was  re- 
auxiliary  meanji  of  estimating  the  sun's  dis-  markably  fine  between  7  and  8  p.  m.,  suri>ass- 
tance.  He  points  out  that  the  close  corre-  ing  in  richness  and  beauty  any  previous  exhi- 
spondenoe  between  the  result  obtained  by  bition  of  the  kind  at  that  point  for  many  years, 
micrometrioal  measurements  applied  to  his  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  oper- 
eolipse  photographs  in  i860,  and  the  elements  ated  their  lines  in  that  city  without  the  aia  of 
calculated  by  Mr.  Farley,  in  the  Nautical  Al-  a  battery,  and  tJie  same  was  done  in  many 
manae^  show  that  a  very  close  approximation  other  places.  From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
to  the  truth  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph  lines  were  worked  by  the  auroral 
the  transit  of  Venus.  The  difficulty  of  meas-  electricity  alone.  At  Cincinnati  it  was  noticed 
uring  the  solar  and  lunar  disks  presented  in  that  all  the  lines,  except  those  running  south 
an  eclipse  photograph  is  very  much  greater  and  west,  were  disturbed,  the  currents  being 
than  that  attending  the  corresponding  measure-  sometimes  too  strong,  and  at  others  almost 
ments  in  a  transit  photograph.  Moreover,  the  neutralized.  The  operation  of  lines  at  St.  John, 
observer  of  a  transit  would  not  be  hurried  like  N.  B.,  was  seriously  interfered  with,  and  com- 
the  observer  of  an  eclipse,  since  the  former  munioation  almost  entirely  ceased  between 
phenomenon  is  several  hours  in  progress,  while  Fluster  Cove  and  Heart's  Content,  N.  B. 
the  latter  lasts  but  a  few  minutes.  The  photo-  The  phenomenon,  as  seen  at  Richmond,  Va,, 
graphins  could  be  as  easily  dona  as  that  which  is  described  as  a  belt  of  white,  apparently 
occurs  daily  at  the  £ew  Observatory.  Mr.  about  six  feet  wide,  extending  across  the  sky 
Stone,  of  Greenwich,  suggests  that  the  three  from  east  and  west,  drifting  northward,  and 
following  points  should  be  carefully  attended  finally  gathering  as  a  fan  closes,  and  then  dis- 
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flppearing,  after  which  the  ordinary  Aurora  April  I5th,  and  continued,  with  but  slight  interrupt 

I^realis  was  seen  in  the  northern  horizon,  f^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^1  dayUght  on  the  following  morn- 

Aa  far  southwest  as  LouisnUe  K^,  the  aurora  "^^^     ^  of  the  display,  deserving  notice  from  its 

m«de  but  little  show,  and  its  effects  on  the  comparative  rarity,  was  a  dark  seffment  similar  to 

telegraph  wires  were  barely  perceptible.   Seen  those  commonly  seen  in  the  north,  uLoujerh  not  so  well 

from  Indianapolis,  the  phenomenon  was  of  a  defined,  which  appeared  about  9  p.  it.  in  the  south. 

whitish  color,  lookmg  like  clouds  rent  by  the  more'^S^S<Su^en'?e^o^^              ^rS  of  "lu 

winds.     All  hour  later  (at  9  o'clock)  the  sky  Shiourhaze  fiS^^6-'''^^^lo"hi  width,  extending 

was  lUaminated  first  m  the  northwest,  then  through  the  zenith  ftom  the  eastern  to  the  western 

in  the  east,  and  streaked  with  spots  of  red  point  of  the  horizon,  the  material  of  which  (in  ap- 

light  which  rapidly  came  and  went    Tlie  dis-  P^t^^ee)  moved  like  a  torrent  flx>m  east  to  west  with 

Dlsy  at  thatplace  lasted  about  m  hoar  and  a  '"it^^^J^'Ji^ement  of  transUtion  continued 

half:     Jn   New  York  City  and  viomity  the  from  about  IS"  10   tol8i»  60-,  when  the  matter  com- 

appearance  of  the  phenomenon  is  accurately  posing  the  belt  became  affected  by  pulsations,  which 

given  in  the  following,  from  an  account  fur-  Bucoeeded  each  otherin  the  order  from  east  to  west, 

Dished  by  W.  8.  Gihnan,  Jr.,  to  the  American  *?d  with  a  rapidity  still  mater  than  that  of  the  pre- 

Jour^l  of  Scien^  for  J^y    He  was  stationed  ^X^iTtKrbtrSf  a'nd  the  p 

on  the  roof  of  Mr.  Jacob  Campbell's  observa-  becune  visible  over  the  whole  sky,  the  order  of  their 

tory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  favorable  position  succession  being  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.    At 

f^r  a  good  view.    At  74  p.  m.,  Mr.  Oilman  first  '^^^  ^^^  pulsations  became  intermittent,  and  ceased 

observed  thin  Btreaky  clonda  pointiBg  upward  ^^^^.^^^^^o^f^ll^^^^^ 

from  the  horizon,  and  evidently  the  beginning  with  daybrei^. 

of  an  anroral  display.    In  a  few  minutes  after-  Throughout  the  night  a  generally  dlffriscd  lumi- 

ward  the  beams  shot  toward  the  zenith,  and  nosity  prevailed,  such  9s  is  commonly  seen  witii  a  full 

the  familiar  auroral  corona  was  formed.    The  moonimd  hazy  sky.    This  was  evidently  not  occa- 

««^i^«-  ^-  -«*^  «p*v.«>  .^.o..^  «T«-  ««^w,;««iw  «  Bioned  by  the  moon,  which  was  scarcely  four  days 

nucleus  or  anex  of  the  aurora  was  seemingly  a  ^id,  and  was  low  in  the  horizon,  but  was''  part  of  the 

eloud  shaped  like  the  internal  area  described  aurora  itself,  the  brilliancy  of  wnose  more  active  fea- 

by  A  bow  with  the  string  drawn  aside.    The  tures  it  greatly  impaired. 

fronthwest  was  clear,  as  it  was  generally  dur-  Throughout  the  day  and  night  a  considerable  mag- 

ina:  the  cvemn^.    From  that  point  the  wind  netw  disturbance  was  going  on. 

r^  V          iTi^        n    ,    «*"*«  I'VE"-  «"«"'"**  i^tfc^tfMrfion.— As  regards  the  dechnation,  the  aver- 

bad  been  blovnng  all  day.    To  the  south  the  .ge  deviation  was  15'  of  arc,  or  three  times  the  limit 

auroral  beams  did  not  extend  nearer  the  hori-  required  to  entitle  a  disturbance  to  be  considered  as 

zon  than  Sirius,  and  at  no  time  exhibited  great  large.    The  easterly  deviations  were  the  more  nu- 

strength  on  the  horizon.     At  7*  40"  rosy  tints  mero^»  l>at  the  westerly  were  on  the  average  fifty 

appeared  at  different  poinU  of  the  .compa«,  ^^^rUl^feiStSlf  deviation  ^as  W  at  8  p.  h.. 

those  to  the  east  ana  west  of  the  zenith  bemg  and  the  greatest  westerly  deviation  86'  at  7^  16»  p.  m. 

remarkably  deep,  and  generally  at  an  altitude  The  deviations  after  midnight  were  nearly  all  east- 

of  45°  or  more.     At  8  p.  m.  the  phenomenon  ©rly.                 „,      ,.      , 

brightened  after  a  brief  duU  period,  and  the  ^e^^^&T^e^tS-ly  s^^^^ 

rose-tinta  were  then  very  beautiful.     Sulphur-  designated  as  th?inferio?  lunit  of  a  disturbance,  or 

ons-yellow  and  greenish  hues  were  also  visible,  .oool  of  the  total  force. 

At  10  o'clock  the  aurora  was  faint,  though  The  number  of  the  disturbances  which  increased, 

striking  in  its  arrangement ;  but  at  10*  o'clock  ^^^  ?f  those  which  mminiahed  ^e  force,  were  nearly 

the  a^ra  re«,peared  witit,redonbled  bril-  S& ^?'tll?°fo';SS^n S^SW/t^t ''"" "". 

Iiancy,  the  nucleus  of  light  bemg  much  larger  The  greatest  disturbance  which  increased  the  force 

than  it  was  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  in  shape  was  11  (the  unit  being  .0004),  and  occurred  at  6^  15" 

r^embltng  the  denser  part  of  the  great  nebula  '•  >«•»  while  the  greatest  disturbance  diminishing  the 

of  Orion.     At  2  A.  M.  when  Mr.  Oilman's  ob-  ^^?^7??  f^^^i  "^^^t^/*  ?  ^1^"^^  .v.  ^.«^  „...w 

^            J     _i„  A.»«i.  V                     -.  The  disturbances  which  diminished  the  force  nearly 

serr^ons  ceased,  only  femt  beams  were  per-  ^  ^ook  place  between  6.80  p.  m.  and  midmght. 

ceptible  in  the  north,  proceeding  from  the  dark  Indinatum  or  Div.—The  disturbances  of  the  dip 

segment  along  the  horizon  from  N.  N.  E.  to  had  an  averaiB^e  value  of  about  15',  or  15  times  the 

X.  y.  W.     He  regards  this  aurora  as  mferior  disturbance  limit.                         ^  ,     ,.           ., 

in  briniancT  to  one  that  he  witnessed  at  Mount  ^^^  disturbances  which  mcreased  the  dip  were  the 

J4  uruMMOMTuj  w  ^uv  ia*»«  *a^  w  iw^wxj^^  »•  ^wuuif  ^^^^^  numcrous,  but  those  which  diminished  the  dip 

Desert,  Me.,  September  16,  1868,  but  possess-  ^ere  of  nearly  twice  their  magnitude.    The  greatest 

ing  more  interest  than  the  latter  in  the  greater  increase  of  dip  was  85,  and  occurred  at  10^  80"  f.  m., 

STOtesqtieness  of  the  clouds  forming  the  coro-  and  the  greatest  diminution  of  dip  was  64',  and  oc- 

i,^' w''?^^'  S^'^llJSf  jiS'^JLvh  '"rhf  dtfurbSces  increasing  the  din  nearly  all  took 

assumed  by  the  br^d  sheets  of  hght  which  piaceafterYr.M.,  those  that  diminished  the  dip  hav- 

streamed  on  all  sides  from  the  nucleus  overhead.  Ing  occurred  during  the  day. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Kingston,  connected  with  the  Mag-  On  the  whole,  the  aurora,  together  with  the  mag- 
netic Observatory  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  a  com-  petic  disturbance  which  preceded  and  acoompwaied 
mnni^atirtn  tr%  thft  HiunP  miurATinA.  tro^ntu  nf  thft  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  remarkable  than  any  that  have  been 
munication  to  tne  same  magazme,  treats  ot  tne  witnessed  at  Toronto  since  September,  1859. 
aurora  as  seen  at  that  place,  m  some  of  its 
more  scientific  aspects.    He  says;  J.  A.  AngstrOm  sends  to  PoggendorflTs  An- 

JL  very  grvid  exhibition  of  kurora,  occupying  more  ««^<J»  «  report  of  his  spectroscopic  studies  of 

r.r  leaa  the  whole  sky,  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  aurora.    He  says  that,  m  the  wmter  ot 
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1868-^69,  ho  was  several  times  able  to  observe  £8,462,  tin  at  £195,000,  copper  at  £4,000, 
the  spectrum  of  the  luminous  arc  which  but-  antimony  at  £80,000,  coal  at  £8,000,  slate 
rounds  the  dark  segment,  and  is  never  want-  and  flagstone  at  £18,000,  diamonds  and  Jew- 
ing in  faint  auroras.  The  light  was  almost  els  at  £8,000.  The  number  of  miners  has  for 
monochromatic,  and  consisted  of  a  single  bright  several  jears  continually  been  on  the  decrease, 
line,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  weU-known  It  was,  in  1868,  63,000,  15,000  of  whom  were 
group  of  lines  of  calcium.  Traces  of  three  very  Chinese.  The  m<un  centre  of  the  gold-diggings 
faint  bands  were  also  observed,  which  extended  is  Ballarat.  The  city  contains  a  very  inanstri- 
nearly  as  far  as  F.  Only  once,  when  the  lu-  ous  population  of  28,000.  The  annual  receipts 
minous  arc  was  much  agitated,  did  he  see  the  of  the  municipality  amount  to  more  thau 
regions  in  question  momentarily  illuminated  by  £20,000.  A  railroad  connects  it  with  Mel- 
some  faint  spectrum  lines ;  yet,  from  the  feeble  bourne  via  Geelong,  The  next  mining  cities 
intensity  of  those  rays,  he  could  still  say  that  in  importance  are  Bandigo  and  Gastlemaine. 
the  light  of  the  luminous  arc  is  almost  mono-  The  present  agricultural  population  is  about 
chromatic.  In  March  of  1867  he  observed,  for  14,000.  The  yield  in  wheat  is  about  twenty 
a  whole  week,  the  same  line  in  the  zodiacal  bushels,  in  oats  about  twenty-two  bushels,  an 
light,  which  at  that  time  displayed  an  extraor-  acre.  The  dry  climate  is  favorable  to  wheat, 
'  dinary  intensity.  Finally,  on  a  starlight  night,  which  is  of  excellent  quality.  There  were,  in 
when  the  whole  sky  was  in  some  degree  phos-  1868,  121,000  horses,  622,000  catUe,  77,000 
phorescent,  he  found  traces  of  the  line  even  in  hogs,  8,460,000  sheep.  The  export  of  wool 
the  faint  light  which  proceeded  from  all  parts  amounted  to  £3,800,000.  The  value  of  agri- 
of  the  heavens.  This  line,  so  far  as  he  has  in-  culture  was,  in  1866,  £865,693.  The  squatters 
vestigated  it,  does  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  had  1,156  stations  for  sheep-breeding,  extend- 
known  lines  of  simple  or  of  compound  gases,  ing  over  thirty-two  million  acres.  The  cul- 
He  suggests  that  an  mtense  northern  light,  such  tivation  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  the  vine,  is  pro- 
as can  be  observed  within  the  polar  circle,  will  .  grossing  favorably.  The  vineyards,  in  1868, 
probably  give  a  more  complex  spectrum.  covered  5,000  acres.    The  Society  of  Acclima- 

AUSTBALIA.    This  continent  is  now  di-  tization  manifests  great  activity.    Almost  all 

vided  into  five  colonies :  ITew  South  Wales  and  the  domestic  animals,  fruit,  vegetables,   and 

Queensland  in  the  east.  Western  AiLstralia  in  com,  are  acclimatized,  and  thriving  very  well, 

the  west.  South  Australia  in  the  southwest.  The  want  of  sufficient  flowing  w^r,  arising 

and  Victoria^  the  smallest,  but  most  important,  from  the  nature  of  the  hard  upper  strata,  has 

in  the  southeast.  been  a  serious  drawback  both  for  mining  and 

The  area   of   Victoria  is   86,831  English  agriculture,  so  that  the  supply  of  water  has 

square  miles,  or  about  as  large  as  that  of  Great  become  the  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
Britain.    Its  population   was,  at  tiie  end  of    Among  other  means  of  remedying  tnis  want, 

1868,  about  684,000.    The  proportion  of  the  the  large  river  Murray  is  to  be  brought  into 

male  population  to  the  female  is  as  4  to  3.  The  communication  with  many  other  rivers,  gigan- 

soil  is  for  the  greater  part  undulated  and  trav-  tic  reservoirs  are  to  be  constructed,  large  salt 

ersed  by  some  mountain-ranges  of  consider-  lakes  to  be  emptied,  and  changed  into  reser- 

able  height.    Of  its  area,  40,700  square  miles  voirs. 

are  adapted  for  sheep-breeding,  26,000  for  agri-  All   other  branches  of  industry  have  also 

culture,  583  square  miles  are  calculated  to  be  been  greatiy  developed.    There  were,  in  1866, 

auriferous,  the  unexplored  land  being  about  114  grinding-mills,  with  a  capital  of  £384,385 ; 

20,000   square   miles.    There   are  numerous  86  breweries,  with  a  capital  of  £266,000;  and  of 

rivers,  but  only  one,  the  Murray,  is  large ;  it  other  manufactories  there  were  786,  with  a 

has  a  length  of  2,400  miles,  2,000  of  which  are  total  capital  of  £1,980,911. 

navigable.    The  climate  is  dry.  but  pleasant.  With  this  development  of  domestic  industry 

Grold-mining  is  now  principsJly  in  the  hands  the  English  export  has  decreased.  The  legisla- 
of  companies,  and  is  regulated  like  any  other  ture  was  compelled  to  introduce  an  almost  pro- 
branch  of  industry.  But  there  stiU  are  many  hibitory  protective  tariff.  Wages  are  exceed- 
diggers  who  work  on  their  own  account,  and  inglv  high,  and  every  industrious  and  competent 
would  not  work  for  any  wages  in  the  richest  wor)dng-man  finds  occupation  readily,  as  may 
quartz-works.  be  perceived  by  the  fact  that  the  deposits  in  the 

The  yield  of  gold   amounted  in  1867  to  savmgs-banks  amount  to  a  sum  of  £8,000,000. 

1,483,687  ounces.    There  were  470  steam  ma-  The  Government  of  Victoria  aids  immigration 

chines  in  the  alluvial  works,  and  532  in  the  but  very  littie  now,  the  legislature,  which  is 

quartz- works.  The  total  value  of  the  machines  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  representing  the 

used  in  the  gold-works  amounted  to  2,068,527  views  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  think  that 

pounds  sterling.    The  average  wages  of  the  immigration  depresses  wages.    The  squatters 

miners  was  £87  2s.  sterling.    The  total  value  are  mostiy  Scotchmen,    the  farmers  mostly 

of  gold  obtained  in  this  colony  up  to  the  end  Irish.    The  English  are  not  so  numerous ;  they 

of  1867  was  £136,000,000  sterling.    The  yield  are  mostly  shopkeepers  and  mecluuiios.     Tho 

of  gold  in  1868  amounted  to  1,657,598  ounces,  miners  are  for  tho'greater  part  from  Wales  and 

and  the  value  of  machinery  to  £2,150,432.  Cornwall ;  they  are  skilled  miners  and  smiths. 

There  was  obtained  in  1867  silver  valued  at  The  considerable  immigration  of   Chineso  is 
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irorthy  of  note.    They  are  ill-treated,  thonglL  1869  lasted  in  some  parts  through  the  whole 

they  haTO  proved  themselves  nsefal  to  the  colo-  year,  cansing  an  immense  destmction  among 

ny  by  their  skill,  Indnstry,  and  spirit  of  enter-  the  animals.    This  colony  is  rich  in  gold,  silver, 

prise.  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  quicksilver ;  all  these 

The  revenues  ofthe  colony  amounted,  in  1868,  treasures  are  as  yet  but  very  little  worked, 

to  £8,820,354,  the  expense  to  £8,272,693.    The  There  is  an  abundance  of  coal,  the  great  coal 

revenues  for  1869  are  estimated  at  £8,294,161,  stratum  extending  as  far  as  Queensland.    Of 

the  expenses  at  £3,298,042.    The  capital  city,  the  1,780,000  tons  yielded  a  year  on  an  aver- 

3felboume.  has  in  wonderfhl  development  been  age  during   the  last   ten   years,  more  than 

excelled  only  by  a  few  American  cities.   It  con-  one-half  was  taken  to  India,  China,  and  the 

tains  (with  the  suburbs)  170,000  inhabitants.  neighboring  colonies.    Twenty  thousand  tons 

Port  Darwin  is  said  by  recent  explorers  to  be  of  coal  are  raised  at  Newcastle  every  week, 

the  beet  port  in  the  Australian  colonies.    It  lies  The  strata  of  iron  are  exceedingly  valuable.  A 

sooth  west  from  Adam   Bay,  into  which  the  mlver-mine  has  been  opened  on  the  southern 

Adelaide  River  empties.  coast,  200  miles  distant  f^om  Sydney ;  and  a 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  rich  stratum  of  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  (cin- 

continues  to  show  an  increase.    In  the  lirst  nabar)  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  1869. 

eleven  months  of  1868,  the  imports  amounted  The  yield  of  gold  amounted,  in  1866,  to  285,898 

in  value  to  £11,391,988,  an  mcrease  of  £1,416,-  ounces.    The  population  was,  in  1866,  420,000 

503  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1867.  souls.    The  constitution  is  similar  to  that  of 

The  exports  amounted  to  £12,814,750,  an  in-  Yictoria,  except  that  the  members  of  the  Le- 

crease  of  £2,625,211.  ^slative  Council  are  appointed  by  the  Crown 

The  Yictoria  Parliament  passed  a  bill  for  a  (the  Governor).    The  railroads  and  telegraphs 

loan  of  £2,100,000  for  railway  purposes.    Ar-  are  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  yield 

rangements  for  intercolonial  f^ee  trade  were  a  considerable  revenue.  The  Southern  Railroad, 

being  organized.  from  Sydney  to  Goulbum,  is  128  miles  long. 

Xew  South  WaUt, — ^This  colony  embraces  The  revenues  of  the  colony  amounted,  in  1868, 
an  area  of  207,000,000  acres.  The  eastern  to  £2,107,157;  its  debt  to  £9,685,890,  con- 
coast  runs  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  Point  tracted  for  radlroads  and  other  public  works. 
Danger  to  Cape  Howe.  The  colony  extends  The  exports  from  England  to  the  colony  rose, 
500  miles  from  the  sea  into  the  interior.  The  in  1868,  to  £2,872,000.  Sydney,  the  capital  of 
coast  is  high  and  rocky ;  but  there  is  a  number  the  colony,  is  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
of  bays,  affording  excellent,  spacious,  and  safe  the  beautiftil  Bay  of  Port  Jackson.  An  inter- 
harbors.  The  conntry  is  undulating,  and  national  exhibition  was  opened  in  this  city  in 
abounds  in  rivers,  fertile  valleys,  and  extensive  May,  1869. 

grass  pluns.  North  of  Sydney,  and  east  of  the  Queensland. — ^This  colony  occupies  the  north- 
Blue  Mountains,  there  are  nine  rivers  watering  eastern  part  of  the  continent;  its  length,  from 
fertile  agricultural  districts  .with  prospering  the  soutiiem  boundary  to  Cape  York,  is  1,200 
towns.  There  is  a  regular  steam  connection  mOes ;  its  area,  678^00  square  miles  (about 
between  theee  rivers  and  Sydney.  These  dis-  four  times  that  of  France).  The  great  bays 
tricts  are  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  form  numerous  harbors.  Moreton  Bay,  at 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  other  trop-  the  head  of  which  is  Brisbane,  the  capital,  is  60 
ical  productions,  as  well  as  the  grape-vine ;  the  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide,  and  encircled  by 
southern  portion  is  celebrated  fdl  over  Austra-  fertile  coasts.  East  of  the  range  of  mountains 
11a  for  its  rich  yield  of  cereals.  Cattle  are  ex-  running  at  a  distance  of  60  to  70  miles^  from 
oellent.  But  the  richest  resources  of  the  colo-  the  cof^  numerous  broad  and  partly  navigable 
ny  are  its  immense  pasture-grounds.  Tallow,  rivers  run  through  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  while 
hides,  bones,  leather,  and  meat,  are  valuable  west  of  the  mountains  there  is  an  expansive 
export  art]  cues,  while  wool  is  the  great  staple  table-land,  the  Downs.  Ipswich,  the  second 
of  the  country.  The  export  of  wool  amounts  city  of  the  colony,  has  about  6,000  inhabitants, 
now  to  £30,000,000  a  year;  while  the  export  The  country  around  Maryborough  is  excellent 
of  wool  of  all  Australia  amounts  to  £100,000,-  for  agriculture.  Gladstone  is  the  harbor  of  the 
000.  The  squatters  (sheep-breeders)  are  a  bay  Port  Curtis,  which,  being  deep,  wide,  and 
very  w^tliy  dass,  and  form  the  territorial  safe,  is  considered  to  be,  after  Sydney,  the  best 
aristocracy  of  the  colony.  The  area  owned  as  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia.  The 
free  property  (L  e.,  disposed  of  by  the  crown)  climate  is  healthy.  Rockhampton,  80  miles 
consisted,  in  1867,  of  about  46,000,000  acres,  from  the  inouth  of  the  Fitzroy  (in  Keppel 
only  230,000  of  which  were  cultivated;  of  Bay)  is  a  notable  city,  the  future  metropolis 
the  120,000,000  acres  of  leased  land,  only  of  Northern  Australia.  The  coast  near  the 
160,000  were  cultivated.  Wheat,  com,  oats.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  not  adapted  for  sheep- 
barley,  and  tobacco,  were  the  chief  ariicles  breeding  or  agriculture ;  but  it  abounds  m 
of  ctdtivation.    The  culture  of  the  grape  has  minerals. 

increased,  while  that  of  sugar  is  begmning  to  On  the  whole,  Queensland  is  exceedingly 

grow  important  in  the  northern  parts.    The  well  adapted  for  sheep-breeding;  its  pasture- 

interior  of  New  South  Wales  suffers  terribly  lands  of  an  enormous  extent   and  excellent 

from  want  of  water.    The  drought  of  1868  and  quality.    The  interior  is  grass-land.    Soil  and 
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climatd  adapt  the  Downs  especially  for  wheat,  of  all  kinds.  The  climate  is  healthj  and  very 
barley,  oats,  and  the  vegetables  and  frnit  of  fi&vorable  to  European  settlers,  who  are  en 
the  temperate  zone ;  the  coast-lands  producing  conraged  hj  very  favorable  conditions.  The 
com,  and  most  of  the  firnits  and  spices  of  the  extensive  forests  famish  woods  of  great  valae. 
sabtropic  zone.  The  exhibition  of  the  Horti-  The  colony  is  as  yet  but  little  explored.  Bc- 
cnltoral  and  Agricaltnral  Society  of  Drayton  tween  the  Mnrchison  and  the  Upper  Lrwin,  at 
and  Toowoomba,  in  Febmary,  1869,  in  the  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  sea,  a  district 
Darling  Downs,  has  proved  the  country  to  be  of  4,000  square  miles  contiuns  coal,  copper,  and 
excellent  for  producmg  wheat  and  other  cere-  lead  in  abundance.  Pearl-fishing  is  very  ad- 
als.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibition  of  the  vantageous.  According  to  official  statements, 
Agricultural  Society  of  East  Moreton,  opened  each  European  manager  obtains  about  a  ton  of 
at  Brisbane,  showed  excellent  specimens  of  shells  a  month,  which  Is  worth  £100  on  tlie 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  gigantic  sugar-caue,  spot.  The  country  abounds  in  fish.  The  ex- 
rich  cotton,  and  fragrant  tobacco.  The  cotton  port  from  this  colony  to  England  was,  in  the 
equals  our  Sea  Island  staple  in  fineness  and  first  months  of  1869,  very  lively  in  wool,  pearl 
evenness,  but  is  not  as  strong.  Its  export  rose  shells,  copper-ore,  gum ;  timber  is  sent  to 
from  14,344  pounds  in  1862  to  412,741  pounds  Southern  Australia  and  victoria,  railroad-ties 
in  1867.  There  were,  in  1866,  only  2,884  acres  to  India,  horses  to  Singapore,  Madras,  and  Cal- 
of  cotton ;  in  1867  there  were  8,149  acres ;  so  cutta.  The  exports  amounted,  in  1868,  to 
that  its  export  in  1868  can  hardly  have  been  £107,686,  the  imports  to  £212,488.  The  popn- 
below  a  million  pounds.  The  colony  is  rich  in  lation,  in  1867,  was  23,231  persons,  two-thirds 
valuable  woods.  of  whom  were  males.    There  were  33  pablic 

The  colony  is  particularly  fiivorable  for  schools.  The  revenues  of  the  colony  were,  in 
farmers  with  small  means,  and  they  have  been  1868,  £83,038 ;  the  expenses,  £82,294. 
well  provided  for  by  the  legislature.  Besides  Sduthem  Atutralia  is  chiefly  important 
the  favorable  conditions  for  the  purchase  or  for  sheep-breeding,  agriculture,  and  mining, 
lease  of  large  tracts  (as  high  as  10,000  acres).  The  Crown  had  sold,  in  1868,  over  8,000,000 
any  fi&ther  of  a  family  can  occupy  80  acres  of  acres;  241,712,459  acres  (378,300  square  miles) 
agricultural  land  or  160  acres  of  pasture-land,  remaining  still  unsold.  Its  area  is  three  times 
by  paying  for  five  years  nine  pence  a  year  per  as  large  as  Great  Britiun  and  Ireland.  Breed- 
acre  of  the  former,  or  sixpence  for  the  latter  ing  sheep  and  cottie  is  the  most  important  bnsi- 
kind  of  land.  The  discovery  of  gold  has  ness,  the  squatters  forming  an  aristocratic  class 
essentially  improved  Queensland.  The  city  of  and  living  in  a  princely  style.  The  yield  in 
Nashville,  in  the  gold  district  of  Gympie,  al-  wheat  amounted,  in  1868,  to  more  than  5,000,- 
ready  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  New  and  000  bushels.  The  colony  is  immensely  rich  in 
rich  quartz  strata  were  found  in  March,  1869.  copper;  it  exported  to  England,  in  1868, 14,841 
To  develop  this  industry,  however,  an  uninter-  tons  of  copper-ore.  The  port  of  Wallaroo  is  a 
rupted  supply  of  water  is  needed.  The  export  thriving  town  of  5,000  inhabitants.  The  cap- 
of  gold  from  Queensland  amounted,  in  1868,  ital  of  the  colony  is  Adelaide.  The  population 
to  163,000  ounces.  The  Peak  Downs  contain  amounts  to  about  180,000.  The  imports  from 
copper  strata  of  great  extent.  A  rich  stratum  England  rose,  in  1868,  to  £1,177,638.  The 
of  galena  was  discovered,  in  February,  1869,  government  consists  of  a  Governor,  a  Legisls- 
in  the  Burnett  district.  The  population  was  tive  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  Both 
about  100,000  persons  in  1868.  Railroads  Houses  of  the  Legislature  ore  chosen  by  the 
and  telegraphs  are  controlled  by  the  Colonial  people.  The  Council  consists  of  18  members, 
Government    The  telegraph  was,  in  March,  the  Assembly  of  36. 

1869,  advanced  as  far  as  Tadesville,  on  Cleve-  The  exports  of  England  to  Australia  amount- 
land  Bay,  and  will  soon,  by  a  submarine  ca-  ed,  in  1868,  to  £12,071,435;  £1,105,400  of 
ble  to  Java  and  Singapore,  connect  Australia  which  were  paid  for  fancy  goods,  £971,003  for 
with  Europe,  etc.  Public  instruction  has  re-  clothing,  £966,697  for  cotton  goods,  £649,058 
ceived  early  attention,  there  being  many  pri-  for  woollens,  £324,455  for  linen,  £924,507  for 
mary  and  grammar  schools.  boots  and  shoes,  £477,295  for  beer.    The  ex- 

Weitsrn  Australia  is  separated  from  the  port  of  Australian  staple  articles  to  England, 

other  colonies  by  the  great  interior  desert.    It  m  1868,  shows:  for  hides,  14^641  tons;  rav 

is  now  the  only  Crown  colony  in  Australia,  copper,   93,000  cwt ;  tallow,   215,418  cwt. ; 

Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  1,200  miles,  wool,   155,745,199  cwt.     The  gold  imported 

its  width  800 ;  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  is  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  England 

2,000  miles.    The  Darling  and  Roe  Mountain-  amounted,  in  1868,  to  £6,989,594.    The'  totjil 

ranges  traverse  the  colony  from  north  to  south,  exports  from  England  to  Australia  rose,  in 

have  a  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet  and  a  width  1865,  to  £12,339,241. 

of  20  to  25  miles.    Beyond  them  are  the  wide,  AUSTRIA,  an  empire  in  Europe.    Emperor, 

Kudulating  grass  prairies,  with  extensive  pas-  Francis  Joseph  I.,  bom    August  18,   1880 ; 

tures,  but  slightly  wooded  and  well  watered  by  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  on  December 

the  rivers  Swan,  Canning,  Albany,  and  Angus-  2,  1848.    Heir-apparent,  Archduke  Rudolph, 

tus.  Farther  east  begins  the  great  desert.  The  born  August  21,  1858.     In  this  article  we 

land  produces  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruits  treat  of  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
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monarchr  as  &  whole,  and  those  belonging  to 
Anstzia  proper,  or  the  cis-Leithan  proyinces, 
reaeiring  the  affairs  of  the  trans-Leithan  prov- 
inces for  the  article  Httkoabt. 

The  area  of  the  Austrian  empire,  according 
to  tbe  latest  official  statements,  amounts  to  240,- 
381  square  miles,  and  the  population,  in  1867, 
to  85,553,000  inhabitants.  An  official  census 
was  to  be  taken  during  the  first  months  of  the 
jear  1870.  The  preyious  census  was  of  1857, 
which  ^owed  the  population  of  the  provinces 
now  constituting  Austria  (Lorabardy  and  Ye- 
netia  have  since  been  lost)  to  amount  to  32,- 
530,000. 


In  no  country  of  the  world  is  the  difference 
of  nationality  of  so  great  political  importance 
as  in  Austria,  as  it  has  been  the  primary  cause 
of  all  the  territorial  losses  which  the  empire 
has  suffered  since  1815,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
.commotions  which  still  threaten  its  unity. 
According  to  a  new  work  on  the  subject,  by  a 
writer  of  recognized  reputation.  Dr.  Ficker 
(DU  Vdlheritdmme  der  Oestreieh, —  Uhgaris- 
ehen  Monarchies  Vienna,  1869),  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  principal  nationalities  in  Aus- 
tria proper  (ds-Leithan  provinces),  and  the 
lands  subject  to  the  Hungarian  crown  (trans- 
Leithan  provinces),  were  as  follows : 


COCNTBDES. 

G«raMB. 

Xorthata 
SIatL 

SlATt. 

WmUtb 
RwoMiiaat. 

EMtora 

Htjtn. 

Allothcn. 

Autiia. 

7,280,000 

1,766,000 

46,000 

9,822,000 

2,210,000 

12,000 

1,784,000 

1,609,000 

982,000 

692,000 

1,000 

600 

218,000 

2,601,000 

147,000 

18,000 

6,408,000 

6,000 

742.000 

HDimrv 

611,000 

HUitsiy  Frontier. . . . 

600 

Totid 

9,040,000 

12,044,000 

4,176,000        694,000 

2,862,000 

6,481,000  1      1,854,000 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provinces  into 
which  each  of  the  two  halves  of  the  empire  is 
divided,  with  the  population  in  1867,  as  ascer- 
tained by  adding  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
to  the  official  statements  of  the  census  of  1857 : 

I.  Oit-Lmtkan  Provimeti  {Audria  Proptr)  : 

1.  Lower  Austria 1,762,784 

2l  Upper  Austria 719,427 

8.  Saizbuig 146,870 

4.Styria 1,091,647 

5.Gvinthia. 842,666 

6.  Cttitiola. 475,487 

7.  Goerts,  Oradisca,  Istria,  and  Trieste.     666,666 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg. 878,788 

9.  Bohemia.  .^ 6,168,602 

lO.Monvia 2,008,672 

11.  Sileaia 498,825 

12.Ga]leiA 6,147,021 

13.Bi]kovina 616,418 

14.Dalmatia 446,660 

Total .19,750,818 

Adding  army,  and  travelling  popula- 

Uon— about 20,206,000 

IL  TfWi^Lniian  Provinctt  {Etrngary) : 

15.  Hnngaiy 10,814,206 

16.  Croatia  and  Slavonia 962,081 

17.  Transylvania 2,095,215 

Tbe  Mihtary  Frontier 1,181,502 

Total .15,002,954 

Adding  army,  and   travelling  popula- 
tion—abomt 15,^^,000 

Total  of  L  and  II.,  or  the  whole  monarchy,  85,558,000 

In  the  budget  of  1868,  for  the  whole  monar- 
chy, the  estimates  of  expenditure  and  receipts 
follows : 

Autriaa  Sotlaa. 

1.  Common  Ifiniatry  for  Foreign  Affairs. .    4,226,471 

£.  Coramoii  Ministzy  of  War : 

(1.)  for  the  Army 78,778,857 

(20  ftn-  the  Kayy 9,988,265 

3.  Common  juniatiy  on  Finances 1.748,507 

4.  CoBmim  Chamber  of  Aoooonts 104,096 

Total .94,785,695- 

ofMiniatiyc^War..   8,214,000) 

KeedpU  from  Costoma 12,000,000  >  15,826,900 

S«ceipta  from  Consulates  ....      112,000 ) 


Remaining.. 


79,459,695 


Of  which  sum  the  cis-Leithan  provinces  fhr- 
nish  70  per  cent.,  or  55,621,787;  and  the  trans- 
Leithan  provinces  80  per  cent.,  or  28,887,908. 

The  budget  of  1868,  for  the  cis-Leithan 
provinces,  was  as  follows:  Receipts,  299,880,- 
999 ;  expenditures,  802,999,584 ;  deficit,  8,618,- 
585.  The  public  debt,  on  December  81,  1868, 
was  2,692,067,816  florins. 

The  army  in  1869  consisted  of  246,695  on  the 
peace  footing,  and  822,472  on  the  war  footing. 

The  endeavor  to  assimilate  and  to  govern 
the  inoongruous  parts  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy still  constitutes  a  difficult  task.  Speak- 
ing, first  of  all,  of  West  Austria,  its  constitu- 
tional system,  as  at  present  existing,  rests  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  Germans  with  tbe 
Poles.  The  Germans  of  Austria  are  in  the 
main  centralists;  the  Poles  are  wedded  to 
theories  of  decentralization  or  provincial  self- 
government.  This  fundamental  difference  of 
political  principles  is  always  threatening  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  between  the  Austrian 
Germans  and  the  Austrian  Poles,  however 
prudently  and  moderately  the  political  leaders 
on  both  sides  may  act  toward  each  other. 
There  is  /i  serious  difference  between  the  West 
Austrian  Government  and  its  supporters  in  the 
Reichsrath,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Galician 
deputies  on  the  other.  When  the  constitutional 
reforms  of  1867  were  passed  by  the  Reichsrath, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  German  and  Galician 
deputies,  the  former  regarded  the  work  as  a 
finality;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clarea  firom  the  first  that  the  demands  of  their 
province,  in  the  matter  of  self-government, 
were  not  satisfied,  and  that  their  constituents 
could  not  let  the  constitution  remain  as  the 
reforms  of  1867  had  left  it.  The  Galician 
Diet  passed,  in  fact,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  demanded  such  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  provincial  legislature  and  ex- 
ecutive government  as  would  conform  the 
position  of  Galicia,  toward  the  rest  of  West 
Austria,  to  that  held  by  Croatia  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  new  settlement  in  the  Hungarian 
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group  of  countries.    The  constitutionality  of  16,000,000,  or  one  member  to  every  84^000  of 

these  resolutions  was  disputed  by  no  one,  bnt  the   population.     It   has  been  proposed  to 

the  Reichsra^  was  the  body  alone  competent  double  the  present  number  of  the  House  of 

to  alter  the  constitution  in  the  manner  pro-  Deputies. 

posed  by  the  Galidan  Diet     The  Galician       llie  Reichsr^tii  dosed  on  the  14th  of  May, 

deputies  avoided,  however,  raising  the  question  with  a  speech  of  the  Emperor,  ennmeratiDg 

after  the  Reichsrath  had  assembled,  because  the  labor  of  the  Parliament,  and  saying: 
the  army  bill  and  the  imperial  budget  for       It  vas  necessary  to  found  an  entirely  neir  order  of 

1869  had  not  yet  been  voted,  and  because,  in  things.    This  was  aocompliahed  bv  the  establish- 

their  ^imation,  the  safety  of  the  empi«  was  STLeftLE^'pSJ^^^hL"^^^^ 

a  question  that  took  precedence  of  all  others.  J^^tonomous  government  of  the  ^try,  and 

But  after  the  New  Year's  vacation  the  Diet's  given  the  ^Ti^»>iing  stroke  to  the  compromise  with 

resolutions  were  called  up  in  the  Reichsrath,  Hungary.    The  xnliitaiy  oigaaization  has  not  only 

and,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  the  committee  drawn  the  band  of  union  more  doaely  round  the 

^    charg^  with  their  consideration  agreed  U..t  g^T^i.^'^'^.'S^rSlu^r^^^ 

no  obhgation  rests  upon  the  (xovemmentto  between  Austria  and  the  other  powers,  is  a  guarantee 

communicate  the  resolutions  of  the  Galician  for  the  maintenanoe  of  peace  which  the  empiro  so 

Diet  to  the  House ;    nevertheless,   and  as  a  absolutely  requires.    Befening  to  the  financial  sitna- 

compromise,  it  requested  that  the  Government  tion,  h»  H^esty  apoke  of  the  l«ge  ^^^^  ,™»^5 

wo  Jd,  as  a\attP  of  fijvor  or  political  expe-  Jfi^^^gSTOT^o^^^w/^^^^ 

diency,  commumcate  the  said  resolutions  to  andthe  a^lmlnistrative  bodies,  a  way  had  been  found 

the  committee  (not  the  House),  and  that  the  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  place  the  finances  upon  a 

committee  would   then    lay  the   resolutions  sound  footing,  adding  that  public  economy,  the  re- 

before  the  House.    One  immediate  result  of  ^<>"»  o^  taxation,  and  «»«  ««^««l.^P«>^«j;f2',J* 

LTcxvA^  i*u«  xxv«oo.     wiao  ****uAw*«uv  *«>«*!.  V*  ijommeroe,  aflforded  grounds  for  nnticipatmg  that  the 

the  raismg  of  this  question  has  been  the  j^^^^  ^^Jj^  g^on  ^ver  from  the  icriiSes  it  had 
endeavor  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the  made.  The  speech  fh>m  the  throne  then  proceeds 
resolutions  of  the  Diet  may  from  time  to  time  to  enumerate  the  results  of  the  legislation  of  the  ex- 
be  communicated  to  the  Reichsrath.  pWng  session,  mentioning  eapedallv  the  esUbhsh- 

Another  constituent  portion  of  the  empire,  a^faJ.'o^Sa'brSTof^^  S^X 

Bohemia,  claims  to  be  justly  discontent.    The  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  the  aeparation  of  the 

Czechs  belong,  as  Slavi,  to  a  nationality  which  Qovemment  firom  the  administration  of  justice,  the 

embraces  a  clear  minority  of  the  subjects  of  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  repeal  of  the 

the  Austrian   empire,  numbering  16,000,000  ^«^.  hiws,  «id  many  other  ^Port«^i,«^^«5?f; 

«^«i-  .    ,,^4.    ««^«/  ♦CI  «^™.  Ar^i.M^^TrJ'^^  Allusion  IS  then  made  to  the  numerous  railway  hula 

souls;   yet,  under  the  new  du^istjc  system,  ^mch  have  been  passed;  to  the  conelusion  of  several 

their  pnde  of  race  is  offended  by  bemg  sub-  commercial,  postal,  and  telegraph  conventions ;  to 

jected  to  the  ascendency  of  (xermans   and  the  adoption  of  the  laws  regulating  the  position  of 

Magyars,  who  do  not  together  quite  amonnt  the  religious  denominations  in  Austria,  by  which 

to^H000,000,  and,  as  BoLmians,.  their  patri-  SS^e^^^^KL": IJ^d^Je^Jlkl^^^^^ 

otio  feelings  are  outraged  by  seeing  the  con-  relations  between  the  sSiiJols  and  the  Church.    HU 

stitutional  rights   of    their  ancient  kingdom  Ifigesty  added :  '*  I  trust  that  these  laws  wiU  endure 

trampled  upon  and  utterly  abrogated.    It  is,  as  the  oases  of  a  peaceftil  organization  between  the 

therefore,  not  a  little  suggestive  that  Czech  ^^;^}  «?|i  state.     The  law  relati^  to  popular 

i^«^^««  «;a«^  ^.«<.^«4.  ^4-  4^v.^  Gi^»^.,4^  ruTi.^A.o  schools  will  elevate  the  education  of  the  country  to 

liMiders  wore  present  at  the  Slavonic  Congress  ^^^^  ^  ^        ^  ^^^  constitute  the  surest  founda- 

of  Moscow  m  1867.  tions  for  tSe  welfare  of  monarchy  acd  the  people.   I 

While  the  Czechs  are  sulking  and  the  Aus-  hope  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  Seidharath  those 

trian  Poles  watching  with  anxiety  the  attitude  who  still  hold  aloof  from  our  joint  efforts  will  decade 

whiph   thft  W«flt    AnstriAn    aovArnniAnt   and  ^  participate  m  them.    Austna  must  offer  a  great 

wnicn  ine   west  Austrian  uovemment  ana  ^^^^  ^»r^  ^^^  different  nationaUties,  dispenain^f 

legislature  mtend  to  take  on  the  subject  of  toward  all  equal  Justice  and  equidgood-will.^'    The 

the  extension  of  the  principle  of  self-govern-  empecor  concluded  as  follows:  ^*  The  constitution  is 

ment  in  Galicia,  the  Austrian  Germans  are  the  groundwork  upon  which  this  ohject  is  to  be  ob- 

agitating  parliamentary  reform.    They  desire  H*?^    An  understand  among  the  severalnces 

^  exte^si'on  of  the  nUer  of  members  for  J^t^fSlSt  t^Stt  ^it^^i  ^^ 

the  House  of  Deputies,  and  the  mtroduction  Austria  alone  offers  to  all  her  peoples  protection, 

of  direct  elections  into  the  Reichsrath.    In  fact,  freedom,  and  the  preservation  of  their  inckpendonce 

the  example  of  the  sister  country,  Hungary,  »nd  peculiar  institutions. 

with  its  time-honored  system  of  direct  elec-  In  her  foreign  policy,  Austria  evidently  en- 
tions,  has  served  to  captivate  the  Carman  deavors  to  maintain  friendly  relations  to  other 
liberal  mind  with  such  a  system,  and  the  West  powers  in  order  to  strengthen  her  inner  re- 
Austrian  ministry  are  considering  proposals  forms.  The  Government  has  ancoessfully 
to  these  ends  before  the  Reichsrath.  The  cooperated  in  averting  the  threatening  Tnrco- 
West  Austrian  House  of  Deputies  consists  Grecian  difference.  Mutual  marks  of  sym- 
only  of  203  members.  This,  for  a  population  pathy  were  exchanged  between  Austria  and 
of  19,500,000  gives  a  member  to  every  97,000  Italy,  and  public  opinion  has  been  favorable  to 
of  the  population.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  in-  the  rappraehement  between  the  two  ooun- 
eluding  the  29  new  additions  from  Croatia,  tries.  The  interests  of  Austria,  and  her  wish 
counts  442  members  for  a  population  of  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  imposed  upon 
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her  complete  abstinencefrom  interference  in  the  quitted  the  Chamber.    The  law  was  passed, 
German  questionB  that  still  remain  open.    The  and  received  the  Emperor^s  sanction. 
Premier  of  Anstria,  Count  yon  Beust,  excited,  The  liberal  reforms  introduced  into  the  em- 
however,  the  hostility  of  the  Prussian  Govern-  pire  continued  to  encounter  a  determined  op- 
meat  and  press  by  the  publication  of  his  Red-  position  from  the  Catholic  and  Conservative 
book,  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  he  explained  his  party.    The  Bishop  of  Linz  was  convicted  be- 
views  regarding  German  affairs  in  two  dispatch-  fore  a  civil  court  of  uttering  doctrines  subver- 
es  to  Count  Wimpiffen,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  siye  of  public  order,  and  sentenced  to  three 
Berlin,  in  which  ne  says  that  the  hostility  on  the  months'  imprisonment.    He  was,  however,  im- 
part of  Prossia  appears  to  have  been  partly  mediately  pardoned  by  the  Emperor, 
caused  by  the  pubUcation  of  the  Red-book.    He  A  serious  revolt  broke  out,  in  October,  in  the 
says  that  ^'  this  publication  is  a  necessity  for  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Austrian  Gk>vernment,  as  its  foreign  policy  is  district  of  Cattaro  resisting  the  execution  of 
not  discQssed  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  delega-  the  new  military  law.  The  insurgents  collected 
tions,  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire  into  &e  a  considerable  number  of  armed  men,  and  had  . 
bud^ta  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Foreign  control  of  several  towns,  among  them  Pobosi 
Office,  and  who  can  only  obtain  an  accurate  and  Maine,  and,  strengthened  by  the  moun- 
notion  of  the  relations  of  Austria  with  foreign  tainous  character  of  the  country,  kept  the  Aus- 
states  from  the  Red-book,  which  offers  them  trian  troops  at  bay  for  several  weeks.  A  battle 
a  real  and  tan^ble  source  of  infbrmation  on  lasting  four  hours  took  place  near  Lisio,  in 
the  sub|ect.    As  regards  the  policy  of  Austria  which  the  rebels  were  totally  defeated.    From 
toward  Romania,  Sooth  Germany,  and  North  the  sympathy  with  which  a  number  of  Rus- 
Schleswig,  the  count  observes  that  much  has  sian  papers  regarded  the  insurrection,  it  was 
been  omitted  from  the  dispatches  in  the  Red-  inferred  that  it  was  not  merely  an  outbreak 
book  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  of  discontent  with  a  military  law,  but  that  it 
offence  to  Prussia,  but  that  Austria  cannot  had  a  Panslavio  tendency,  directed  against  both 
r^eet  the  sympathy  which  has  been  manifested  Turkey  and  Austria.    It  was  reported  that  the 
toward  her  by  the  South  Germans,  and  that  insurgents  received  large  reinforcements  from 
Count  yon  Bismarck  himself  acknowledged  her  the  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  and  the  Herze- 
right   to   interfere   in   the   North-Schleswig  goviua,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  fa- 
question.    The  second  dispatch  relates  to  the  vored  the  movement.    Numerous  arrests  were 
plan  of  forming  a  South-German  Bund.    It  is  made  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  the  prov- 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  ambassadors  at  Mu-  inces  bordering  upon  Dalmatia,  and  it  was 
nich  and  Stuttgart,  and  begins  by  recalling  the  claimed  that  discoveries  had  been  made^*  show- 
opinion  expressed  by  Count  von  Beust  on  this  ing  that  the  rising  was  to  extend  successively  to 
proposal  in  November,  1867.    He  then  consid-  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina,  Albania,  Servia,  and 
ered  that  a  Southern  Bund  would  be  desirable  Montenegro.    The  Austrian  and  Turkish  Gov- 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  midntenance  of  peace,  emments  concluded  a  convention,  to  mass  large 
and  commonicated  his  views  on  the  subject  to  bodies  of  troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  disaf-* 
the  Pmssian  Grovemment  as  well  as  to  those  fected  provinces  and  resist  the  spread  of  the 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg.    At  the  same  rising  by  combined  action.    The  Austrian  Gov- 
time,  though  retaining  this  opinion,  he  neither  emment  received  permission  from  that  of  Tur- 
then  nor  since  took  any  steps  to  promote  the  key  to  march  its  troops  through  Turkish  ter- 
fonnation  of  the  Bund.    "  Austria  has  a  legit-  ritory  against  the  Dalmatian  insurgents,  but 
imate  interest  in  the  independence  of  South  the  Prince  of  Montenegrp  entered  a  protest 
Germany,  and  hence,  also,  m  the  maintenance  against  this  convention,  and  was  said  to  be 
of  that  independence  in  a  definite  and  secure  supported  by  the  Government  of  Prussia. 
form«    *    *    *    But  for  the  present  we  will  The  new  session  of  the  Reichsrath  was 
confine  ourselves  to  urging  this  miportant  truth  opened  by  the  Emperor  on  the  1 8th  of  Decem- 
on  all  concerned.    We  do  not  wish  to  have  her.    In  the  speech  from  the  throne^  the  Em- 
even  the  appearance  of  taking  an  active  part  peror  favored  a  conciliatory  course  in  dealing 
in  the  development  of  affairs  in  Germany.  We  with  the  Dalmatian  insurrection,  dwelt  ^on 
ought  to  wL^  for  a  Southern  Bund ;  perhaps  the  peaceful  appearance  of  European  afiairs 
we  do  wish  for  it;  but  we  neither  can  nor  with  satisfaction;  and  declared  that  the  Aus- 
wiD  create  it,  or  even  help  to  create  it.    If  it  trian  empire  was  in  excellent  relations  with 
dionld  come  into  existence,  no  one  shall  have  the  foreign  powers,  even  on  a  point  which  had 
the  smallest  right  to  describe  it  as  the  work  of  momentarily  caused  some  trouble.    Referring 
Austrian  inflnenoes.'*  to  iotemal  affairs,  the  Emperor  announced  that 
The  Government  presented  and  carried  a  important  concessions  were  to  be  made  to  the 
bill  in  the  Beichsratii,  relative  to  the  land-  different  nationalities.     Modifications  of  the 
webr  (imlitia),  which  is  to  be  under  the  direct  constitution  would  be  necessary,  but  must  be 
ooDtrtM  of  the  militaty  authorities.    Tlie  pri-  made  in  accordance  with  its  spirit.    He  closed 
nary-sehool  law  was  strenuously  opposed  in  by  promising  that  the  autonomy  of  the  prov- 
the  Reichsrath  by  the  Polish  and  Tyrolese  inces  would  be  respected  as  long  as  it  was 
members,  who,  upon  the  closing  of  the  debate,  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  unity 
submitted  a  protest  against  its  enactment  and  and  power  of  the  empire. 
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BACON*,  JoBL  S.,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  clergy-  Grand-doke,  Friedrich,   bom   September  9, 

(nan,  professor,  and  college  president,  bom  in  1826 ;  snoceeded  his  father  Leopold,  as  regent, 

Oayaga  Ooonty,  N.  Y.,  in  1801 ;  died  at  Eich-  April  24,  1852 ;  assumed  tiie  title  of  grand- 

mond,  Ya.,  November  9,  1869.    Prior  to  bis  dnke  September  5, 1856.    Area,  5,912  square 

entering  upon  his  collegiate  course,  be  was  en-  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  censos  of 

gaged  for  some  time  in  teaching  in  Amelia  1867,  1,434,970,*  of  whom  931,000,  or  64.9 

County,  Va.     In  1826  he  graduated  with  the  per  cent  (against  65.1  per  cent,  in  1864)  were 

highest  honors,  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  jKoman  Catholics,  and  476.918  Protestants. 

N.  Y.,  after  which  he  was  employed  as  a  clas-        The  town  population  of  the  grand-duchj  is 

sical  teacher,  at  Princeton,  1^,  J.    In  1831  he  as  follows : 

graduated  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institu-  Three  towns  with  mora  than  «),ooo  inhabitants,  together, 

tion,  and,  about  that  time,  having  been  elected  - '^*'i»'^\SiP«'  ^^i-  ^^?2i?T"SSS:  .-;i  i«. 

♦^  Tv.-.  ^«k«:;i »,«»«.  ^^  n^^.^Af /v»w  n/viiA/.A  Tr«.  Three  towns  with  mora  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  less 
to  the  presidency  of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,        than  »,00D,  together  with  46,iio,  «.i  per  cent. 

he  accepted  the  position,  but  resigned  it  after  a  Sight  towns  with  mora  than  6,000  inhabitants,  and  leu 

period  of  two  yearj  and  subsequently  was,  Tibl^^,.SrSJ^^tet^.«^^Bdfe« 
for  the  same  length  of  tmie,  pastor  of  the       than  6,000,  together,  with  I8,«u,a9  per  cent 

Baptist  Church,  in  Lynn,  Mass.    From  1884  to  nineteen  towns  with  ^^nj^SffVr^^^^?*  "^  ^*" 

1837  he  was  professor  in  the  institution  at  si^lnStoiiSr^S S)ra  tS^ 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  now  Madison  University.  ^  less  than  8,oto,  together,  with  i«J05, 11.8  pe;  cent 

After  his  resignation  there,  he  was  engaged  for  '^tLTtX't^S^r^^fth^^^  ^ 

a  tmie  as  agent  for  Indian  missions,  his  concil-        _^         v,.      j  vi.  x  t  ^     1  otta 

iatory  course  with  the  Indians  rendering  im-       The   pubho   debt  t  on   Januwy   1,   1869 

portant  service.    In  1843  he  became  president  T'^'^^^^h^^'^^L^^'J^Ji.^^^I^ 

of  Columbian  CoUege,  Washington,  B.  C;  there  was  a  railroad  debt  of  107,560,880  florms. 

which  office  he  held  for  eleven  years/resignmg  ,  The  Grand^uke  of  Bad^n,  several  times 

in  1854.     In  1845  he  received  the  degree  of  ^n  the  course  of  the  year  1869,  declared  his 

D.  D:  from  his  alma  mater.     After  leaving  sympathy  with  the  union  movement  gomg 

Washington,  Dr.  Bacon  was  devoted  to  teach-  ^\^^  X^^r^^h  ^^  ^  ^\^?  ^       f 

ing  in  female   seminaries.     For   two   years  «"}«j:  ^^^  North-German  Ooi^ederataon.    In 

he  was  at  the  head  of  an  institution  in  Tusca-  \  lf"®f,  ^^  *J®  Jf^^^^  ^f  ?^^  ^f^^\  ^® 
loosa,  Ala.  In  1869  he  became  established  at  ^^^  ^}^  ^^  ^^^}^  '?iK^  ^  5®  *^5  l^^^^^Pl 
Warrenton,  Va.,  where  he  remained  during  ^^^^  f  »  ^^^  P^^io  hfe  on  the  safe  basis  of 
and  after  iSie  war,  untU  about  two  years  prior  mental  culture,  and  a  courageous  sympathy 
.  to  his  death.  For  some  time  after  leaving  ^^^^  *^®  national  regeneration  of  Germany. 
Warrenton,  he  was  devoted  to  the  self-saorifi-  ?e  expressedhimself  with  alittie  more  resor^o 
cing  labor  of  travelUng  through  the  Southern  2^  opening  the  chambers  of  the  grand-duchy  m 
Stales,  as  agent  of  the  American  and  Foreign  September.  The  pohoy  of  the  Grand-duke 
Bible  Society,  addressing  the  colored  people  ^^^^^J:  ^^^y  aupport  from  the  m^ority  of 
on  the  importance  of  Sabbath-school  educa-  both  Chambers.  In  the  first  Ohaniber,  the  op- 
tion and  the  study  of  the  Bible.  position  numbered  only  six  out  of  thirty-ono 
As  a  student^  Dr.  Bacon  was  possessed  of  members ;  in  the  second,  nine  out  of  sixty-two 

a  0 nick  and  clear  apDrehension :  acauirincr  with  deputies.  

gr^treadmessvaliableinfonnkoi,  both  from  6aNKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
men  and  books.  As  a  teacher,  he  had  an  banking  movement  of  the  year  1869,  through- 
aptness  and  fertility  of  illustration  which  made  ^^^  ***«  United  States,  has  been  marked  by 
him  a  favorite  in  the  lecture-room.  As  a  "^^  important  changes,  or  fluctuations,  or 
preacher,  he  was  earnest  and  practical.  As  a  reverses.  The  aggregate  banking  loans  of 
man,  he  was  remarkable  for  urbanity,  courtesy,  t^®  ^^^^  leading  Atlantic  cities  have  reached 
and  charity ;  always  taking  moderate  views  in  $440,000,000,  and,  at  one  period,  were  $396,- 
controversy,  appreciating  the  truth  partially  000,000— a  diflference  of  about  10  per  cent 
held  by  different  minds,  and  never  becoming  a  The  followmg  tables  illustrate  fully  the  bank- 
partisan,  or  even  a  leader  in  new  organizations.  ^^S  movements  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
During  the  late  civil  war,  he  had  the  entire  Britwn  for  a  series  of  years. 

confidence  of  the  adherents  of  both  sections, 

whoso  imnies  were  alternately  occupying  the  Ji^^^^t^fl^^n^r^.^^^^^'Si 

town  where  he  resided.    Dr.  Bacon's  versatil-  the  tgare  (i,43R,8«)  glren  in  the  Ammkloav  Aitkual  ct- 

ity  of  mind  caused  frequent  changes  in  his  oLopjcDiAforidGS,  is  designated  as  the'*  CoBtomt  Union 

publio.life;  bnt  in  every  parition  his  genial  ff SS'i^Sf T^^^^rf^^lSSSfS^i  JX'^^^^ 

spint  and  sprightly  conversational  powers  won  ments  are  ^ven  of  the  eoelesiaatical  statistica  and  of  the 

him  warm  iriAndfi  large  towns. 

TiAnx'V   «     ™;i^     1,     •     fl     ♦!.  n.^ tFor  farther  financial  and  military  statlstlca,«MAKB. 

BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  m  South  Germany,  ioam  ahhual  CrcLopiSDiA  for  18«. 
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STATEMKNT,  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  NATIONAL  BA17KS,  Etc.,  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  TEBBI- 

TOBT  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES,  SEFTEMBEB  80,  1868. 


STATEB  AKD  TKBSITCnUES. 


OBAAiniATIOVS. 


Msnc 

Kev  Hampshire. . . . . 

Vermont, 

ibtasichiisetts. 

ShodfilBland. 

Conoecticat 

}»«▼  York 

Xev  Jersey 

Pe&nsylTania 

MuyUnd 

BeUwire 

District  of  Columbia. 

Viigmm..... 

We»(  VinnniA. 

Ohio....:. 

Tn<iian^, 

DJinms 

3Cclugui 

Wuconsm 

lowiL 

MinsMotA 

Ei&saB 

Mitsoori. 

Kentacky 

TeimcMM 

Misilstippi 

Xebnaka 

OAondo 

(]607Vfis 

NGrtECiroliiiA 

8<nith  Coroliiui 

Alabama 

Nevada 

Orefon 

TettB. 

Arkanaas 

\j\ah. 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Total 


63 

41 

40 

209 

63 

88 

815 

65 

805 

83 

11 

6 

20 

15 

188 

71 

84 

48 

87 

48 

18 

6 

20 

16 

14 

8 

2 

4 

8 

9 

6 

8 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1,694 


8 


2 

21 
1 
8 
1 


2 
8 
1 
6 
8 
2 
2 
8 
5 
1 


2 


1 
1 

2 


2 


74 


I 

m 


61 
41 
40 

206 
62 
81 

294 
54 

197 
81 
11 
4 
17 
14 

182 
68 
82 
41 
84 
48 
17 
6 
18 
16 
18 
2 


4 
8 
7 
6 
8 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


CftplUJpaUiii. 


1,620 


$9,185,000 

4,885,000 

6,810,012 

85,082,000 

20,864,800 

24,606,820 

116,284,941 

11,565,850 

50,285,390 

12,790,202 

1,428,186 

1,850,000 

2,628,800 

•  2,216,400 

22,954,700 

12,902,000 

12,570,000 

5,460,010 

2,760,000 

4,017,000 

1,840,000 

400,000 

7,810,800 

2,885,000 

2,015,800 

1,800,000 


460,000 
850,000 
1,600,000 
828,400 
828,500 
400,000 
860,000 
100,000 
626,000 
200,000 
160,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Bonn  OB  dcpoHt 

to  MOU*  dfMl*- 

Uoa. 


$482,168,611 


$8,488,750 

4,897,000 

6,588,500 

65,280,500 

14,198,600 

19,758,100 

79,096,900 

10,710,450 

44,858,500 

10,068,760 

1,848,200 

1,887,000 

2,405,000 

2,248,260 

20,642,160 

12,554,050 

11,852,850 

4,865,100 

2,715,060 

8,671,760 

1,772,200 

882,000 

4,786,860 

2,725,700 

1,490,200 

1,258,000 


285,000 

297,000 

1,888,500 

445,100 

277,000 

810,500 

165,000 

100,000 

472,100 

200,000 

150,000 

40,000 

76,000 


dmlalloB  latiud 
bT  Um  UnitcB 
SUlM    to    lh« 


$842;476,100 


$7,682,266 

4,894,895 

5,916,800 

60,104,670 

12,940,850 

18,215,115 

76,067,510 

9,786,245 

40,769,220 

9,486,780 

1,244,725 

1,889,600 

2,177,580 

2,068,950 

19,076,260 

11,891,696 

10,815,885 

8,957,555 

2,626,750 

8,486,185 

1,604,100 

871,400 

4,419,170 

2,428,470 

1,291,170 

1^251,120 

66,000 

171,500 

255,700 

1,289,900 

884,700 

192,500 

858,025 

181,700 

88,600 

429,585 

180,200 

185,500 

86,000 

68,500 


$817,992,516 


In  Mtsftl  dimlA- 


$7,509,196 

4,281,195 

6,751,720 

67,046,980 

12,486,900 

17,488,978 

68,558,175 

9,407,116 

88,748,606 

8,910,880 

1,197,625 

1,099,671 

2,184,980 

1,988,050 

18,405,885 

11,017,627 

9,950,275 

8,824,755 

2,508,102 

8,217,077 

1,548,900 

841,000 

4,164,525 

2,866,720 

1,191,551 

1,094,589 

58,888 

170,000 

252,000 

1,284,100 

879,700 

192,500 

288,647 

129,700 

88,500 

407,685 

178,900 

185,000 

86,000 

68,500 


$299,789,892 


KECAFTTULATION  OF  STATE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBER,  1869. 


.\labfl2na ,,,, 

California, , 

C^necticut, , 

Delaware , 

DHtrietofColmnbiA. 

<)«M]|ia. , 

IlSaoia , 

IcdiaBft 


I'Jwa. 


Maina.... 
HaiTluid.. 
ineUgao. 
Mixmeiota. 


If  UUbCT 


2 

2 

7 

5 

1 

1 

9 

18 

2 

49 

11 

7 

8 

2 

8 


CafitoL 


$1,000,000 

6,100,000 

1,676,900 

780,000 

579,000 

800,000 

2,240,000 

488,000 

100,000 

12,914,650 

8,970,290 

625,000 

2,463,000 

200,000 

200,000 


STATES. 


IVnnlMr 

or: 


Miasissippi. .... 

Miaaoun , 

New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey.... 
New  York  State 
"         City 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 

Virginia 

West  Viiginia  . 
'Wiaoonsin , 

Total.... 


2 

7 

18 

6 

84 

22 

6 

11 

16 

8 

1 

15 


269 


OapltoL 


$400,000 

1,710,800 

985,000 

1,125,000 

6,926,000 

12,879,000 

1,650,000 

2,154,000 

2,828,000 

270,000 

187,000 

475,000 


$66,974,000 


The  iiational  banks  hAve  an  aggregate  capi- 
ta of  $482,163,611 ;  State  banks,  $66,974,000 ; 


together,  1,879  banks,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $479,187,611. 
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THB  BAHsraa 


IfOTXHKNT  AT  NEW 
THX    BASKS    Ol 


TOBK,  BOSTON,  AND  PHILASELPHU,  IE 
ITBW    TOEK    ra    THB    TEAR    IHHI. 


Jul;  t, 

Jul.  4,1 

July  «, 

Jin.  4,1 

Pab.  I, 

July  el 

8e^  e. 

Oat.  4, 

Nov,  l. 

Doc  e. 


a«4,S61,3ST 
M9,T41,S9T 

£81,MG,9S1 
SGg,0>0,05T 
!»S,171,109 
EB1,ST1,8»T 
962,938,  BTfi 
S»0,436,i«0 
£76,91  R,  EOS 

eiw,a«8,4n 

S60,S80,SI» 
SSS,54»,888 
£GS,SS9,649 
2«0,948,SSS 

£53,2se,ese 


Bt,ST9,«09 

s4,a»,iGe 

B4,S4T,9B1 

u,8ie,9ie 

BS,g8fi,99G 
M,S17,»7S 
S4,'>SS,«TT 
U.SAO.OSS 
B4,l«9,409 
84,130,349 
34,140,408 
S4,1S0,8ST 


•4^,987,767 
494,081 ,9»0 
4S),SW,90t 

6Bi,BO«,7a9 


ei,2S»,4a9 

43,787,963 
Ba,101,««7 
t&,S99,7Sa 
M,209,I}SS 
68,177,881 
4fi,9e9,m 
48,034,308 


S14,4SS,4B7 
79il8es!7T4 


THK    BAKK3    or    BOBTOH    IK    THE    TEAS    183 
Ibrtynx  *»  JCuniir.     O^itai,  147,050,000. 


Aug.  B,ie»7., 

Jin.  8, 183B.. 

July  8,    "   .. 

Jan.  4,1889.. 

Feb.  1,    '■    .. 

April  b,  "   '.'. 

MV    St  "   ■■ 

jSfy  1^  "   '.'. 

Aug.   «,  "   .. 

Sept.   8,  "   .. 


94,989,349 

],46«,24« 

101,309,589 

1,987,983 

98,989,714 

884,878 

100,127,448 

708,938 

108,«48,849 

810,683 

109,388,048 

9,577,688 

l,71B,6»a 

9,695,888 
10,674,894 
11,799,519 
12,787,004 


t33,3»8,B50 
40,863,093 
48,468,854 
87,688,787 
40,^SS,439 
85,889,483 
88,604,099 
38,785,743 
88,491,443 
84,861,746 
86,797,808 
87,041,045 
86,880,894 


«94,356,075 
94,896,559 
95,914,m 
96,151,840 
96,819,947 
1E,801,U7 
94,871,718 
95,830,060 
86,299,167 
98,886,701 
35,930,891 
96,209,971 
95,891,444 
95,(91,619 


THI  BABKS  OF  Fatt,ADBLI>IIU  IN  THB  TBAB  1BS9. 
mrty  in  Sumhtr.    Oapital,  $18,156,160. 


Aug.  8,1887. 

Jan.    4, 1888. 
July    6,    "   . 

Feb.    ll    "   ! 
Hirchl,    "   . 

S?-    «    ■ 
July    i]    "   '. 

Nov.   1,    "   . 
D»o.    8,    "   . 


118,738,198 

18,789,433 
16,448,168 
18,910,397 
14,998,570 
13,010,608 
13,139,991 
14,990,871 
15,878,888 
14,031,449 
18,818,911 
18,07^705 
13,888,868 
18,104,944 
19,991,489 


58,668,471 
60,718,999 
59,889,818 
69,951,351 
60,499,885 
61,610,983 
63,898,867 


177,808 
864,846 
983,4(8 


.0,698,719 
.0,698,861 
10,468,643 
.0,83E,e9« 
.0,817,815 
10,819,898 
10,818,848 
.0,810,288 


t8S,0»t,543 
88,821,974 

44,894,39(1 
88,191,023 
89,«n,948 
87,78S;206 
86,395,854 


89,n7,1S8 
39,919,588 
88,486,984    ' 
87,986,411 
88,878,631 


BANKS,  EUROPEAN. 

THE  BANK  Of  SNOLAHI)  FOB  FIPTSBN  TZASS. 
CirtJUMm,  DtpotiU,  Zomu-,  and  bullion,  at  t&t  dou  of  laek  Tier,  1BSl-ie6B. 


St.B»O00 


n,4is,oo} 

Bi.«ea.ooo 
ai.ifio,oa> 
9i,i»,ooa 
>i,i»,aoa 
K,Tn.in} 

SI319.000 


10,490,000 

n,Bifl,ooo 
iS,7»Uao 


4>.114.l)00 
41.011,000 


n^incooo 

a0,B1S,IXID 
S3,l  10,000 


£se,MT,ooa 
sa,snxoo 

4S,BtS,000 

4s,(e3,oao 


41,046,000 

46,311,000 

«,ni,Doo 
4s.a)^ooe 

44,114,000 


THB  BANK-irOTS  CIBCni^TION  OF  TAB  DTHrKD  EmODOU. 

A^tngt  aggreoat4  amount  of  thltt  pamiU  to  Stortr  on  Demand,  in  tireidtaioii  i»  JBiigUi»d  and  Wala, 

Scotland  and  Jrtland,  at  tliteloteo/ tad  rwr,  18U-1868. 


<.«»  ^^  ,.« 

»»»!. 

■«c™. 

iim. 

^ 

■          OuDlrjE-l^ 

""*!       ,...«S" 

"1- 

».™. 

I^at«km.i^ 

TMil 

""""■ 

jeauoMoo 

£8,848,809 

£3.n7S,Wr 

^.■.■I.M 

MOROM 

TBE  BANK  OF  FOAKCE  H 
Gmparatiit  eoitditum  of  li»  Sanl  of  FraMt,  i. 


,  and  SovmAer,  1869. 


LUMUTim. 

au.  %,  \%%t. 

Ju.  •,  -i&M. 

Jan.  0,  1S*«. 

S«-.  M,  1H». 

iSi.Nn,ooo 
«i;i0B,7M 

i8a,Boa,Doa 
T>ffivio 

■  W;S 

47.000,040 

Si 

^'SJ-SS 

SS:^^ 

^    -           •■      IntbtproTiDMi 

g.Tcn.sGs 

Touiitobniii«,fMc. 

i.'r40.0M.'reo 

S.119.479,a09 

REXOUKCra. 

««..  l§4f. 

Jam.,  1MB. 

1J.T.,  186*. 

"•SSS 

m 

M.ot^an 

"»« 

U,40S,10T 

S7«,3M,W8 

n.iog.46s 

07,004.000 

ii.flii/iTr 

13,477,600 

«8,(»4,aw 

K 

60.000.000 
]i,wa.7H) 

».S88.73r 

'11 

'3S 

6Ol.86B.10e 

40.8M,ioa 

4^088^100 

«,Ka,Too 

87.156,400 

■■'ii 

SffiS 

80.688,487 
U.41BJi90 

Z^ 

«nl«Jbollk»."      '""-''~«^- 

isB,s6e,aM 

"-    -paMei^^^r":::::;; 

s 

Ji« 

38.088,160 

„..:    " .  .   "   ESs^sS™, 

ii 

Tnul  r«onre«*,  (lru« 

1.140,684.766 

l.BGS,43S,G» 

141*.47E,W8 

s.M7.e8e,4oi 

1 
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BAPTISTS. 


BAPTISTS.  I.  Begxtiab  Baptists  is  Aubb- 
lOA. — The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
Regular  Baptists  in  the  United  States,  as  given 
in  the  American  BaptUt  Year  Booh,  for  1869 : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . . . . 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana, 

Maine 

Haiyland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri • 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carohna. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Viiginia 

"West  Virg^ia 

Wisconsin 

Total  in  the  U.  States. 


80 

28 

2 


6 
48 

•  • 

41 
81 

•  • 

17 

4 
80 
12 
18 

1 
14 
14 

7 

24 
48 

2 

7 

6 
46 
44 
82 

4 
18 

8 
20 
24 
27 

7 
22 

8 
12 


I 

m 

3 


651 


572 

424 

42 

6 

112 

5 

16 

106 

1,108 

•  •  •  •  » 

S6e 

505 

0 

808 

66 

1,000 

256 

260 

89 
264 
264 
114 

78 
100 

19 

85 
100 
820 
898 
512 

40 
448 

59 
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The  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year 
was  reported  as  60,787. 

Some  of  these  retoms,  especially  those  from 
the  South,  are  pronounced  very  imperfect, 
through  failure  of  clerks  and  others,  upon 
whom  compilers  are  dependent,  to  make  full 
returns.  The  table  is  therefore  unsafe  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  and  places  the  gains 
of  the  denomination  very  much  below  what 
they  really  are. 

Thirty-^ve  periodicals  are  enumerated  in 
the  American  Baptiet  Tear  Booh,  as  published 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  twenty-one  are 
weekly,  twelve  monthly,  and  two  quarterly. 
Two  of  these  are  published  in  the  Grerman, 
and  one  in  the  Welsh  lan^age.  Four  weekly 
periodicals  are  published  m  the  British  Prov- 
inces. There  are  twenty-five  Baptist  colleges 
in  ^e  United  States,  and  one  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  number  of  theological  seminaries  and  the- 
ological departments  is  fourteen. 


The  anniversaries  of  the  (Northern)  Baptist 
Societies  were  held  in  May,  in  Boston.    The 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union  occurred  on  May  18th.  A 
summary  of  this  report  shows  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  missions  is  18,  the  increase  being 
one  in  the  African  mission  during  the  year. 
In  the  Asiatic  mission  there  are  19  stations 
where  American  missionaries  reside,  828  out- 
stations,  and  815  churches,  having  an  aggregate 
of  15,974  members,  and  the  baptisms  daring 
the  year  were  1,295.    The  whole  number  ot 
Americans  connected  with  this  mission,  indnd- 
ing  those  under  appointment,  i?  101,  of  whom 
47  are  males  and  64  are  females.    The  native 
teachers,  preachers,  and  colporteurs,  number 
428,  of  whom  74  are  ordained.    Taking  those 
churches  in  Burmah  not  immediately  under  its 
supervision,  the  Union  has  427  out-stations, 
414  churches,  with  a  membership  of  20,198, 
and  1,528  baptisms  during  the  year.    The  na- 
tive helpers  number  612,  of  whom  80  are  or- 
dained.   The  tables  from  France  and  Sweden 
represent  801  chorches,  with- 24, 888  members, 
800  preachers  and  colporteurs,  and  678  bap- 
tisms during  the  year.    Combining  the  missions 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  there  are  715  churches, 
with  44,581  members,  and  there  have  been 
during  the  year  2,207  baptisms.    The  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department 
showed  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $196,897.     The  total  expenditures,  in- 
cluding the  debt  of  the  year  previous,  were 
$210,273,  leaving  a  balance  of  $13,876  again<)t 
the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  April  last.    The 
amount  received  from  donations  was  $168,36'^, 
an  increase  of  $11,817  over  the  year  previous; 
and  the  legacies  of  the  year  were  $17,980, 
against  $6,406  the  year  before.    The  following 
amounts  were  received  from  foreign  mission 
fields :  Assam,  $838 ;  Burmah,  $25 ;  Madras,  $20 ; 
China,  $866;  France,  $457;  Germany,  $187. 
The  treasurer's  report  further  showed  that  the 
invested  fhnds  of  the  Union  amount  to  $56,303, 
and  that,  of  the  $180,137  e3q)ended,  all  was  for 
foreign  missions  except  $573  for  the  Cherokees, 
$8,712  for  publications,  $15,412  for  agents,  and 
$12,575  for  rent,  salaries,  and  other  office  ex- 
penses. The  anniversary  of  the  Amsrican  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society  was  held  May  20tJi. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  $272,160.63.  Of  this 
sum  $227,088.88  were  received  in  the  business, 
and  $45,076.75  in  the  missionary  department. 
The  increase  over  last  year  in  the  business  is 
$35,978.81.     The  increase  in  the  missionary 
work  is  $1,774.69.    The  total  gain  of  the  two 
departments  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year  is  $37,748.    Branch  houses  have  been 
opened  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 
Sixty-five  colporteurs  and  Sunday-school  mis- 
sionaries have  been  at  work.    Number  of  days 
of  service,  12,991;   miles  travelled,  195,616; 
volumes  sold,  50,859;   volumes  given  away, 
9,521;   pages  of  tracts  distributed,  514,170; 
sermons    preached,    6,160;    prayer-meetings 
held,   8,548;  persons  baptizea,   980;  families 
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visited,  32,948 ;  families  found  withont  the  Mexico,  and  the  Board  is  profonndly  impressed 

Bible,  1,730;  families  sopplied  with  the  Bi-  with  the  importance  that  every  lawful  and 

ble,  2,168  ;    Sunday-schools  organized,  250  ;  possible  agency  should  be  employed  to  draw 

churches    constituted,    48 ;  visits  on  vessels,  forth  larger  offerings. 

3,371 ;  Bibles  given  to  seamen,  48.    The  num-  The  anniversary  of  the  American  BaptUt 

ber  of  copies  of  new  publications  issued  during  Free  Mission  Society  was  held  in  Richmond, 

the  year  has  been  161,500 ;  new  editions  of  old  Va.,  in  May.  The  cash  receipts  were  reported 

pnbKcations,  451,000;  tracts,  820,000  copies ;  at  $17,222.54,  and  the  expenses  at  $16,608.88. 

Young  Beaper^  3,075,940  copies;  total 'pages,  Twenty-four  missionaries  have  been  employed 

232,845,020,  an  excess  of  more  than  40,000,000  in  the  home  work ;  eleven  in  Virginia  and  the 

over  last  year.     Gratuitously  distributed  by  District  of  Columbia;  the  rest  in  the  Gulf 

missionaries,  etc.,  9,521  books,  and  514,170  States.    Of  the  foreign  missions,  the  number 

pages  of  tracts.  Forty-seven  white  aud  twenty-  of  members  in  the  Bassein  mission  is  stated  at 

eight  colored  preachers  have  been  provided  5,888,  or  more  than   one-fourth  of  all  the 

with  small  libraries,  and  250  students  and  Ohristians  in  Burmah ;  and  of  those  in  the  iu- 

others  have  been  supplied  with  one  or  two  dependent  Vintore  and  Luther^s  mission,  at 

books  each.    Money  value  of  such   grants,  2,416,  with  over  one  thousand  pupils  under  in- 

$12,566.    The  society  accepted  the  basis  of  struction.    The   former    mission    contributes 

union  with  the  Bible  Society  unanimously,  nearly  9,000  rupees  annually,  and  the  latter 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  business  meet-  over  that  sum.    The  ministers  of  the  Japanese 

ing  of  the  Ameriecm  and  Foreign  Bible  So-  mission  are  engaged  in  translating  and  print- 

ciity  was  held  May  20th.    The  receipts  for  the  ing  the  Bible  in  .fapanese.  The  society  decided 

year  were  reported  at  $30,186.46 ;   expendi-  in  favor  of  cooperation  with  the  Consolidated 

tures,  $29,629.82 ;    balance,    $556.64.    From  Convention  and  Home  Mission  Society. 

the  befdnning,  the  gross  receipts  have  been,  The  anniversary  of-the  National  Theological 

from  all  sources,  $1,106,580.92,  and  the  society  Institute  was  held  on  the  20th  of  May.    The 

has  put  into  circulation  2,230,583  volumes  of  report  showed  that  90  students  were  obtaining 

Scripture  at  home  and  abroad.    The  report,  in  an  education  at  the  Washiugton  school,  thirty 

favor  of  union  with  the  American  Baptist  of  whom  were  in  the  theological  department. 

Publication  Society,  was  adopted.    It  trans-  The  Richmond  school  has  195  pupils,  with  two 

fers  the  entire  Bible  work  to  the  Publication  Latin  and  two  Greek  classes.    These,  with  the 

Society ;  the  name  of  the  joint  organization  to  schools  at  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  and  Augusta,  Ga., 

be  selected  after  union.    The  consummation  of  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  Special  instruction 

the  union  is  dependent  upon  action  of  the  New  has  been  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  to  588 

York  Legislature  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  colored   teachers   and   preachers   in   several 

Bible  Society.  Subsequently,  there  was  a  joint  places.   The  receipts  were  reported  at  $14,615. 

meeting  of  the  two  societies,  in  commemo-  A  resolution  was  adopted  concurring  in  the 

ration  of  the  anticipated  completion  of  the  unification  of  the  work  under  the  direction 

onion.    The  thirty-seventli  anniversary  of  the  and  control  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  wsa  Society,  and  recommending  that  the  institute 

held  in  Boston,  May  29th.    The  report  of  the  at  Washington,  D.  C,  be  adopted  and  sustained 

Executive  Board  showed  that,  six  years  ago,  by  the  society. 

less  than  $36,000  constituted  the  total  annual  The  Southern  Baptist  Contention  met  at 
receipts  of  the  society,  while  during  the  past  Macon,  Georgia,  on  the  6th  of  May.  The 
year  more  than  $144,000  has  been  paid  mto  condition  of  the  colored  people  was  a  promi- 
the  treasury.  The  number  of  missionaries  nent  subject  of  consideration.  The  mind  and 
then  employed  was  96,  now  there  are  276.  intention  of  the  convention  were  expressed  by 
The  embarrassing  debt  that  hung  over  the  so-  the  adoption  of  resolutions  recognizing  the 
clety  two  years  ago  has  been  liquidated,  high  and  sacred  duty  of  giving  a  pure  gos- 
Thirty-two  States  and  Temtories  are  repre-  pel  and  enlightened  ministry  to.  the  colored 
sented  in  the  contributions  to  the  funds  this  population,  and  recommending  district  and 
year.  One-third  of  the  missionary  force  is  State  associations  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
employed  in  the  South.  Secular  education  has  their  religious  instruction  and  spiritual  in- 
been  prosecuted  there  to  the  extent  of  specific  terests.  The  Domestic  Mission  Board  is  prose- 
eontribntions  for  that  purpose,  and  the  prepa-  cuting  its  work  among  them,  as  well  as  m  the 
ration  of  colored  preachers  has  been  carried  German  and  Indian  missions,  with  all  the  en- 
oa  with  energy.  The  Indian  missions  are  re-  ergy  in  its  power,  but  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
covering  firom  the  hindrances  of  the  late  war,  money.  Similar  reports  were  made  from  the 
&cd  the  work  among  the  foreigners  in  the  West  Sunday-school  Board  and  other  agencies  of  the 
has  been  vigorously  carried  on  with  good  re-  Church.  •  A  favorable  report  was  given  of  the 
suits.  The  church  edifice  fund  has  been  in-  conferences  with  the  American  Baptist  Home 
ereeised  $30,000  by  the  will  of  the  late  Tracy  Missionary  Society.  The  foreign  missions  were 
H.  Harris.  There  are  demands  for  increased  represented  in  a  progressive  condition.  An  in- 
e^ort  in  the  N'orthwest,  along,  the  line  of  the  teresting  feature  of  the  sessions  of  theconven- 
Pacific  Railway,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  among  tion  was  the  presence  of  Mr.  Broadus,  as  a 
tbe  Southern  freedmen,  and  in  the  Republic  of  delegate  of  the  North  Street  Baptist  Church 
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of  Tong  Chim,  China,  who  read  a  letter  which 
was  written  bj  a  native  deacon  and  clerk, 
without  aid  or  snggestion  from  the  mtsaon^rj. 
The  theological  seminary  was  represented  as 
in  improved  condition  and  prospects,  having 
had  dnring  the  year  forty-six  students — the 
highest  number  in  any  Baptist  seminary  on  the 
continent.  The  means  of  obtaining  more  funds 
and  a  greater  number  of  laborers  to  carry  out 
the  enterprises  of  the  Church  received  a  prom- 
inent share  of  attention. 

The  number  of  Regular  Baptists  in   the 
British  Provinces  of  America  is  as  follows : 
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The  number  of  baptisms  in  the  British 
Provinces  was  2,435. 

II.  Fbeb-Will  Baptists. — ^The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  this  denomination  as  given  in 
the  Frefi-  Will  Baptitt  Begiit&r  for  1870 : 
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The  number  of  "  licensed  "  preachers  is  188. 
The  increase  is  97  churches,  26  ministers,  and 
6,447  members. 

The  literary  institutions  of  the  Free-Will 
Baptists    are  Bates   OoUege,  at  Lewistown, 


He.;  Hillsdale  CoUege,  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.; 
'West  Virginia  College,  at  Flemington,  W.  Ya., 
and  Ridgeville  CoUege,  at  Ridgeyille,  Ind. 
There  are  thirteen  seminaries,  aoi^emies,  etc, 
and  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education 
in  the  South. 

UL  Othbb  Baptist  DxsroMnrATioNS  is  Amkb- 
ICA. — ^The  fifty-fifth  session  of  the  Seeenthrday 
Baptitt  General  Cof^erenee  met  in  Shiloh, 
Cumberland  County,  N.  C,  on  the  29th  of 
September.  The  new  oonsdtntion,  proposed 
at  the  previous  Greneral  Conference,  was  de- 
clared not  adopted,  two-thirds  of  the  churches 
not  having  voted  in  favor  of  it.  The  vote  was 
28  for  it,  18  against  it,  8  not  voting.  The 
reports  exhibited  a  condition  of  solid  growth, 
both  in  the  churches  and  in  the  Sunday- 
schools.  A  communication  of  a  fraternal 
character  was  received  from  the  Second  Ad- 
ventists,  and  responded  to  in  a  like  spirit, 
though  with  a  qualification  agunst  committing 
the  Conference  to  the  importance  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  tiie  immediate  second  comiug  of 
Christ  is  held  by  that  denomination. 

The  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Seventh-day  Baptist  Misrionary  Society  was 
held  during  the  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. It  has  missions  in  the  home  field,  and 
at  Shanghae,  China.  It  has  a  special  fiind  of 
six  thousand  doUars,  of  which  the  annual 
interest  is  applied  to  current  expenses,  and 
the  principid  is  reserved  for  a  ^^  future  emer- 
gency," like  the  refinforoement  of  the  China 
mission,  or  the  establishment  of  some  other 
mission. 

The  Seventh-day  Baptists  havo  75  churches 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  membership 
of  7,129.  The  oldest  church  is  that  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  founded  in  1671.  They  have  a 
flourishing  university  at  Alfred,  N.  T. 

The  number  of  MennoniU  diorches  in  the 
United  States  is  said  to  be  about  400,  with  250 
ministers  and  a  member^ip  of  about  60,000. 
This  estimate  does  not  indude  the  Mennonites 
of  Canada,  where  the  denomination  is  qoite 
numerous.  The  estimate  of  ministers  is  no 
doubt  far  below  the  actual  number,  as  there 
are  few  churches  that  are  not  supplied  with 
at  least  one  minister,  and  a  large  number  of 
churches  have  more. 

The  Menonnites  publish  an  English  paper  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  two  German  at  the  same 
place,  and  at  Milford  Square,  Pa. ;  two  Mennon- 
nite  almanacs,  one  in  the  English  and  one  in 
the  German  language,  are  published  likewise 
at  Elkhart. 

^  IV.  Baptists  in  Gbbat  Bbitain. — The  Bap- 
tists in  England  have  been  classified  into  foar 
divisions  on  the  question  of  communion.  The 
union  churches  are  composed  of  Baptists  and 
Pedo-Baptists.  They  employ  a  Baptist  pas- 
tor when  the  Baptists  are  in  the  minority,  and 
vice  vena.  Another  class  are  the  Open-member- 
ship Baptist  Churches,  in  which  persons  are 
admitted  to  membership  on  a  simile  basb  of 
personal  piety,  and  are  i^rward  baptized  if 
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tbej  wish  to  be.  Of  this  class  are  snoh 
cbiutthes  as  those  of  Dr.  Landells,  Dr.  Broek, 
Baptkte  Koel,  Stowell  Brown,  etc.  The  third 
class  are  open  communion,  with  restricted 
membership.  Thns,  Mr.  Spnrgeon  holds  that 
adult  immersion  is  the  indispensable  requisite 
for  church  membership,  bat  that  all  Christian 
believers  may  be  invited  to  the  communion. 
A  fourth  dass  are  the  regalar  strict-commnnion 
Baptists,  who  ezclade  the  nnimmersed  both 
from  the  Lord's  table  and  from  membership.  Dr. 
Stork  is  a  representative  minister  of  this  class. 
Tbe  Bapt%$t  Manual  for  1869  reported  the 
statistics  of  the  Baptists  in  Great  Britain  as 
follows : 
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TBlri,Qw*tBritalii and  Ireland,  2,447  2,707  aSlJWS  287,898 

Incresse  of  membership  in  reporting  charch* 
ea,  9,972. 

BATES,  EnwAHD,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  states- 
man and  jurist,  bom  in  Goochland  County, 
Va^  September  4,  1793 ;  died  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  March  25, 1869.  He  descended  from  a 
iamilyof  "Friends ''  of  some  distinction,  who 
bad  lost  their  position  in  that  connection,  by 
reason  of  their  having  borne  arms  in  the  Rev- 
(Jotioiuuy  War,  and  was  educated  under  the 
roperyifflon  of  Bo^amin  Bate^  a  relative  of 
cohiTated  literarj-  tastes.  While  still  young, 
be  aerred  in  the  Virginia  militia,  at  Norfolk, 
ijt  aix  months.  His  elder  brother,  Frederick 
Batea,  having  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
neir  Territory  of  ^Ussouri,  Edward  emigrated 
thither,  and  under  his  auspices  soon  entered 
^pon  the  practice  of  the  law.  As  early  as 
1816  he  was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney 
'or  the  St  Louis  Circuit,  and  in  1820  had  so 
^ed  the  confidence  of  the  community  as  to 
be  elected  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
^ime  ye&r,  he  was  appointed  Attorney-Gen- 
^  of  the  new  State  oi  Missouri,  which  ofiSce 
he  hdd  for  two  years.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature, 
hot  in  1824  he  abandoned  this  to  accept  tbe 
appointment,  tendered  him  by  President  Mon- 
^of  State  Attorney  for  theKissouri  Dis- 
'JKt  Active  politicfld  life  still  enticed  him, 
^  in  1826,  while  yet  quite  a  young  man,  he 
^as  elected  a  representative  in  Oongress,  serv- 
^  hut  one  term.  Soon  afterward  he  was  re- 
tamed  to  the  State  Senate  of  Missouri.  The 
<^ti<Hi  of  his  private  fortune  now  compelled 
^  definitely  to  abandon  all  idea  of  a  further 
^ire  political  career,  and,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions in  tiie  way  of  services  in  the  State  Le- 
zi&latnre,  he  devoted  himself  for  the  next  twen- 
tT-fiTeortlurty  years  almost  exclusively  to  the 
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practice  of  his  profession.    In  1847  Mr.  Bates 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  for  In- 
ternal Improvement,  held  in  Chicago,  and  here 
made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  country 
at  large.    In  18p0  Mr.  Fillmore  offered  him  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  War,  wjiich  he  de- 
clined.    Three  years  later  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Land  Court. 
In  1856  he  presided  over  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion held  in  Baltimore,  and  four  years  later 
became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency.   Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Bates  had  been 
known  solely  as  a  whig,  having  been  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  most  important  movements 
of  that  party ;  but,  when  the  question  of  the  re- 
peal of  l^e  Missouri  Compromise  was  agitated, 
he  earnestly  opposed  it ;  and  thus,  althoush 
his  habits  of  mind  and  tastes  were  eminently 
conservative,  he  became  identified  with  the 
"  Free-Labor "    party  in  Missouri,  and  was 
reckoned  by  them  an  ally,  not  only  in  measures 
of  State  policy,  but  also  in  hostility  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution.    Witii  the  growth  of  antislavery 
principles  in  Missouri,  he  gradually  became 
more  prominent  as  one  of  the  men  who  were 
vidued  for  the  high  personal  character  they 
brought  to  the  movement,  till,  in  1859,  when 
men  began  to  cast  about  them  for  a  Western 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Bates's  name  was 
prominently  mentioned.    For  a  time  it  seemed 
probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  Governor  Seward  might  concentrate 
upon  him.    The  State  of  Missouri  warmly  sup- 
ported him,  and  his  .prbspects  were  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  excellent.    When,  however, 
the  convention  assembled  at  Chicago  had  cast 
several  ballots,  and  it  was  apparent  that  Mr. 
Lincoln   was  the  favorite  Republican  candi- 
date, Mr.  Bates's  name  was  withdrawn  by  his 
friends.    When  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  his  election, 
decided  upon  selecting  the  leading  men  of  the 
Republican  party,  including  those  who  had 
been  his  principd  competitors,  for  his  Cabinet, 
the  eminent  reputation  of  Mr.   Bates  as  a 
lawyer  induced  his  assig^nment  to  the  office 
of  Attorney-General.  In  the  Cabinet  he  played 
a  dignified,  safe,  and  faithful,  but  not  conspicu- 
ous part.    In  1864  he  resigned  his  position, 
and  returned  to  the  quiet  of  a  retired  domestic 
life  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis.    From  this  time 
he  never  again  entered  into  active  politics. 

BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany. 
King,  Ludwig  II.,  born  August  25,  1815 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March  10, 
1864.  Prime  minister  (since  January  1,  1867), 
Prince  Clovis  von  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfttrst. 
Bavaria  has  an  area  of  29,878  square  miles, 
and,  according  to  the  census  of  1867,  a  popula- 
tion of  4,824,421,*  of  whom  8,441,029  were 
Roman  Catholics:  1,825,446  Protestants;  49,- 
840  Jews ;  8,267  Reformed ;  143  Greeks ;  and 

*  For  the  popDlAtloQ  of  each  of  the  eight  proyinces  in 
1S6T,  tee  American  Annual  CTCXi»p.XDXA,  for  1863 ;  aleo 
for  a  ttatemeDt  of  the  army. 


Munich 170,688 

Nuremberg 7T|8WJ 

Au^ftbuTff 60,067 

Wurzburg 43,186 

Hatisbon 80,857 

Baxnbcig 36,972 

Furth 22,496 

Baireuth 19,464 

In^Utadt 17,684 

Kaiserslauteni....  15,289 
Spires 14,806 
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4,696  Mennonites,  Baptists,  and  Q^rman  Catho*  and  indnces  the  decomposition  of  the  wood, 
lies.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns  All  wood,  therefore,  has  to  undergo  some  pro- 
of the  kingdom,  in  1867,  was  as  follows :  cess— commonly  called  '^seasoning '^—before 

Landshut 14,664  ^^  ^^^'^  ^  worked  up.    The  ordinary  process  of 

Hof !!!!!.!!  14^897  seasoning  consists  in  exposing  the  green  lum- 

Paasau....' 18J888  her  to  the  action  of  the  air,  **  to  dry  ths  tap 

Anspach 18,018  ouV^     Its  well-known  deficiencies  are  slow 

e'S^'^ 11 'SI  *^^  imperfect  drying,  and  oonfflderable  loss  on 

StoSSxw. '.'.*!!!!!  ll!4i»  ^*^y»  *^^^^  ^^  warped  lumber.  ' 

Landau 11,081  An  excellent  way  of  seasoning  wood,  which 

Kempten 10,998  was  extensively  used  in  former  ages,  when 

Aschaffenburg....  J0,288  lamber  was  cheap  and  time  no  object,  con- 

Germersheim 10,181  g.^^^^  -^  washing  the  sap  out  of  the  wood  be- 

The  public  debt,  in  November,  1868,  amount-  fore  it  was  dri^,  by  placing  it,  while  green, 

ed  to  168,19T,884  florins.    The  annual  revenue  under  running  water.    For  the  French,  and 

and  expenditures  during  the  ninth  financial  partly  for  the  English  Navy,  the  timber  is  so 

period  (1868  and  1869)  is  estimated  at  87,144,-  prepared.    But  the  slow  penetration  of  wood 

606  florins.  by  water  renders  this  method  impracticable 

A  new  election  of  the  Second  Chamber  took  and  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

place  on  May  12th.    Three  parties  were  in  the  Steaming  of  wood  is  another  variation,  tried 

field,  the  ^^Fortschrittspartei^'  (party  of  prog-  and  still  used,  to  remove  sap  by  mere  action 

ress),  which  in  the  German  question  sympa-  of  water.    But,  while  cold  water  dissolves  sap, 

thized  with  the  National  Liberals  in  Northern  hot  water  or  steam  does  not.    It  coagulates 

Germany,  and  desired  the  speedy  entrance  of  albumen,  fills  up  the  pores,  and  impedes  the 

Bavaria  into  the  North-German  Confederation ;  removal  of  the  sap  from  inside.    The  uneven 

the  "  Mittelpartei "  (middle  party),  which  sup-  action  renders  lumber  very  shaky,  and  nata- 

ported  the  ministry,  and  advocated  intimate  rally  the  more  so  the  thicker  it  is.    Still  more 

aUianoe,  but  no  po&tioal  union  with  Northern  destructive  to  the  fibre  is  the  fermentation 

Germany  ;    and   the    *'  Patriotische   Partei  '*  which  takes  place  by  steaming,  which,  being 

(patriotic  party),  which  made  the  entire  inde-  uncontrollable,  varies  in  effect,  sometimes  hon- 

pendence  of  Bavaria  its  prominent  principle  eycombing  the  lumber,  and  sometimes  sinking 

and  fused  with  the  Catholic  party.    The  elec-  it  in  with  concaved  ontsides.  The  loss  on  dam- 

tion  resulted  in  giving  about  one-half  of  the  aged  lumber  by  steaming  varies,  but  is  verj 

new  deputies  to  the  patriotic  party,  most  of  considerable. 

the  other  half  to  the  party  of  progress,  and  The  method  of  Beerizing  is  as  follows :  In 
only  a  small  number  to  the  middle  party.  On  square  tanks  12  feet  long  x  ^  high,  and  7  wide, 
the  meeting  of  the  Second  Chamber,  the  two  or  of  other  suitable  size,  with  pierced  steam- 
latter  parties  united  in  voting  for  the  same  pipes  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the  bot- 
candidate  for  president  of  the  Chamber,  when  torn,  18  to  20  inches  apart  from  each  other,  are 
it  was  found  that  each  candidate  received  71  the  boards  to  be  prepared,  put  close  to  each 
votes.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  other  without  intermediate  space ;  the  wood 
a  compromise  and  thus  at  an  election,  the  Gov-  is  then  fastened  on  top  to  prevent  it  from  float- 
emment  dissolved  the  Chamber  and  ordered  a  ing  thereafter,  but  a  space  of  one  or  two  inches 
new  election,  which  took  place  in  November,  is  left  to  its  expansion. 
Though  the  Gk>vemment  had  so  changed  the  A  solution  of  borax  in  water,  containing 
electoral  districts  as  to  improve  the  chances  of  about  ten  pounds  of  borax  to  each  one  thon- 
the  liberd  candidates,  the  result  was  a  victory  sand  feet  of  lumber  to  be  treated,  is  then  ad- 
of  the  patriotic  party.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  mitted  till  covering  the  wood,  and  the  whole 
therefore,  tendered  to  the  King  his  resignation,  heated  to  boiling.  The  boiling  is  continued 
which,  however,  was  not  accepted.  for  about  four  hours  and  then  the  whole  leil 
BEERIZING  PROCESS,  Thb.  This  recent-  to  cool,  boiled  again  for  about  two  hours  and 
ly-patented  process  consists  simply  in  treating  the  liquid  then  removed  and  clean  water  sub- 
wood  with  a  boiling  solution  of  borax  in  water,  stituted,  in  which  the  lumber  is  boiled  for 
which  easily  and  effectually  removes  the  sap,  about  two  hours.  This  washing  in  water  may 
or  all  perishable  substances,  without  ii\juri-  be  repeated,  according  to  the  quality  of  luni- 
ously  affecting  the  woody  fibre ;  that,  on  the  ber  and  its  exposure.  If  for  mere  teatoning 
contrary,  becomes  harder,  impenetrable  by  dark  lumber,  no  washing  is  needed,  while 
and  impregnable  to  water,  vermin-proo^  in-  white  lumber  must  be  repeatedly  washed  till 
different  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  at-  the  water  remains  nearly  colorless  thereby,  if 
mosphere,  and  almost  incombustible.  its  light  color  is  desirable. 

No  wood  is  fit  to  be  used  for  building,  or  in  "For  preserving  wood,  the  operation  with  the 
the  arts  and  trades,  in  the  green  state  in  which  borax  solution  may  be  repeated  after  the  fii^t 
it  is  felled.  The  tissues,  being  then  distended  or  second  washing ;  and  even  the  washing  iu 
with  sap,  contract  when  the  water  in  the  sap  water  may  be  repeated,  according  to  the  expos- 
evaporates  ;  and,  if  green  wood  is  placed  in  a  nre  and  quality  of  the  lumber.  The  borax 
confined  situation,*  the  sap  rapidly  decomposes,  used  in  this  process  is  not  crystallized,  but  pre- 
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pared  in  Bolntion,  hj  adding  caationsly,  to  a  We  have  not  here  the  space  to  enumerate 
boiling  aolntiozL  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  the  various  advantages  consequent  to  the  im- 
poonda  of  sai-8od%  one  hundred  pounds  of  proved  quality  wood  experiences  by  its  purity, 
It^ian  boracic  acid*  When  the  lumber  is  taken  perfect  dryness,  and  complete  protection  from 
oat  it  is  placed  in  a  drying-room,  heated  bv  a  decay.  The  chemist  will,  hereafter,  be  re- 
current of  hot  air,  at  from  100®  to  180®  Fahr.  lieved  from  many  very  tedious  and  still  de- 
The  dissolved  sap  mi^  be  precipitated  by  alum  fective  operations,  he  has  had  thus  far  to  re- 
or  otherwise,  and  the  clear  liquid  treated  with  sort  to,  in  getting  the  wooden  substance  chem- 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  or  soda,  or  both,  and  ically  pure  and  freed  from  its  soluble  portion. 
the  precipitate  may  be  nsed  as  a  color  or  for  The  skilful  mechanic  will  use  such  prepared 
Eoanore,  ^bo.,  while  the  liquid  may  be  used  over  wood  with  admirable  success  for  clock  pen- 
again,  with  some  additional  borax.  dules  and  a  thousand  other  purposes,  where 

Experience  and  science  agree  that  the  most  the  deficiencies  of  the  common  wood  fail  to 

impeding  deficiencies  to  the  purity,  strength,  answer.      Other  properties  of  the  prepared 

and  lasting  durability  of  wood  result  from  the  wood,  which  may  be  more  generally  useful,  are 

sap,  which  remains  therein,  after  the  trees  the  perfect  dryness  which  enables  it,  in  spite 

have  been  felled.    The  sap,  being  destined  by  of  its  increased  compactness,  to  readily  and 

Nature  to  absorb  and  retain  a  sufficient  <}uan-  thoroughly  absorb  any  oily,  resinous,  or  like 

tity  of  water  for  the  subsistence  of  the  hving  matter,  with  which  it  may  be  easily  saturated 

tree  and  to  provide  all  parts  of  the  plant  with  to  form  a  durable,  water-tight  material.    This 

the  proper  nourishment^  is  fully  endowed  with  circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  absence 

propertieB     benefioent    thereto.      Consisting  of  all  albuminous  or  putrescible  matter,  makes 

mamly  of  albuminous  substances  dissolved  in  such  wood  highly  adaptable  to  street-pave- 

water,  it  is  extremely  deliquescent  and  very  ments.     By  merely  varnishing  the  prepared 

prone   to   ^>ontaneous   decomposition.      Its  wood,  the  durability  and  brilliancy  of  the  sur- 

quantity  in  green  wood  amounts  to  over  fifty  face  are  greatly  increased, 

per  cent*  in  weight  In  oases  where  dry  wood  is  objectionable 

The  borax  acts  as  a  solvent  in  the  most  and  a  surplus  quantity  of  water  in  the  wood  is 
nentral  and  indifferent  manner,  neither  decom-  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  constant  plia- 
posing  itseli^  nor  the  wood,  nor  the  soluble  bUity,  as,  for  Instance,  in  manufacturing  wood- 
matter,  whidi  it  keeps  dissolved,  like  sugar  in  hangings,  any  deliquescent  matter,  such  as 
water,  and  can,  therefore,  always  be  reworked  glycerine,  chloride  of  calcium,  etc.,  has  to  be 
and  used  over  and  over  again  without  any  ma-  added  to  the  last  water  used  in  the  process  to 
terial  loss.  extract  the  borax  absorbed  by  the  wood. 

Spmoe-wood  cut  for  sounding-boards  was  In  such  cases  the  Beerizing  is  necessary  to 

carefdlly  seasoned,  first  in  the  air  and  then  in  protect  the  wood  from  decay. 

the  heated  dry-room  of  one  of  our  first  piano-  The  sound  of  Beerized  wood  is  materially 

manufactories,  and  considered  well  dried.    It  improved  by  its  purity  and  compactness,  and 

vas  then  Beerized,  when  it  was  found  to  have  still  more  strikingly  by  traces  of  borax  re- 

9till  fihrunk  more  than  one  inch  on  every  foot  maining  in  the  sounding-boards,  which  con- 

iu  width  across  the  grains  and  very  percepti-  tribute  considerably  to  its  hardness  and  elevate 

bly  lengthwise.    The  increased  density  was  its  resonant  power  wonderfully, 

easily  observed  with  the  naked  eye,  the  knife  The  increased  hardness  consequent  on  this 

proved  increased  hardness,  and  other  trials  process  results  from  the  same  cause  from  which 

bhowed  increased  strength.  stale  bread  becomes  harder  than  fresh  bread. 

We  know  that  the  sap  substances,  which  But,  as  hinted  above,  traces  of  borax  left  in  the 

unprepared  wood  contains,  are  of  a  deliques-  wood  increase  its  hardness  very  considerably. 

tat  nature,  and  that  timber,  therefore,  never  A  reduction  of  its  inflammability  and  com- 

can  be  perfectly  dried  or  kept  in  that  condition  bustibility  by  Beerizing  wood  may  easily  be 

hj  mere  exposure  to  action  of  the  air.    Scien-  obtained  by  not  washing  out  all  the  borax  used, 

t^c  researcnes  prove  that  beams  and  other  tim-  Mere  traces  of  this  fire-proof  body  will  prevent 

ber,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  the  wood  from  burning  too  readily  and  render 

cei^ary,  retain  still  from  twenty  to  twenty-  its  combustibility  difficult;  the  access  of  air 

five  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  wood,  when  being  impeded  by  the  film  of  fused  borax, 

rendered  perfectly  dry  by  the  aid  of  heat,  re-  This  process  is  the  invention  of  Sigismund 

ab^rbs  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  when  agiun  Beer,  of  New  York. 

exposed  at  common  temperature  to  the  atmos-  BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.    King, 

I^ere  in  its  ordinary  state  of  humidity.  Leopold  II.,  bom  April  9,  1885;  succeeded  his 

IPhe  whole  quantity  of  invisible  sap-liquid  father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10,  1865. 
present  in  apparently  dry  wood  can,  therefore.  Heir-apparent,  the  brother  of  the  King,  Oount 
be  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  Philip  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1887 ;  mar- 
acts  upon  the  wooden  substance  in  the  same  ried  April  25,  1867,  to  Princess  Maria  of 
manner  as  a  deliquescent  liquid  affects  paper,  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen ;  has  one  son.  Bald- 
that  is  to  say,  it  expands  the  wood  consider-  win  Leopold,  bom  June  8,  1869. 
ably  and  diminishes  its  cohesion,  tenacity,  and  The  area  of  Belgium  is  11,878  square  miles, 
strength.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
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December  31,  1866,  was  4,829,320;  and  on 
December  31, 1867,  was  estimated  at  4,897,794. 
According  to  an  official  statement  of  Jnlj  1, 
1868,  tbero  were  at  tbat  time,  in  Belgium, 
4,928,814  Roman  Catholics,  8,193  Protestants, 
1,522  Jews,  and  1,844  connected  with  other 
ecclesiastical  denominations.  The  CathoUo 
clergy  received  from  the  state,  on  salaries. 
3,800,000  francs.  The  Protestant  (incInsiYe  of 
the  Anglican),  60,000  francs,  and  the  Babbis 
25,000  francs.  As  regards  nationality,  the 
flemish  part  of  the  popolation  in  the  northern 
provinces  is  estimated  at  58  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population;  and  the  Walloon,  in  the 
southern  provinces,  at  42  per  cent  In  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  provinces  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Liege  tiiere  are  about  80,000  Ger- 
mans. 

The  ministry*  remained  during  the  year 
without  change.  The  budget  for  1869,  as 
approved  by  the  Chambers,  fixed  the  revenue 
at  174,691,700  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at 
176,168,041  francs. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium,  in 
1866  and  1867  were  as  follows  (value  in  mil- 
lions of  francs) : 


COUMTRIES. 


£uro|>e.., 
America. 

Asia 

Afrioa. . . , 
Australia 


ISSS. 

579.27 

167.78 

8.92 

1.88 


19S7. 

618.78 

149.93 

9.08 

2.45 


taiporti. 


ISM. 

611.86 

29.M 

0.61 

1.29 

0.10 


747.85  775.24  643.20  597.81 


i8«r. 

567.86 

28.56 

0.86 

0.58 


The  Belpan  Government  and  Chambers 
placed  an  interdict  upon  the  transfer  of  the 
^* Great  Luxemburg  Railway'*  to  the  '* Eastern 
Company ''  of  France.  .  Considering  the  part 
whicn  railways  now  play  in  warlike  opera- 
tions, and  the  geograpldcal  situation  of  the 
Luxemburg  line,  the  Belgians  discovered  in 
the  proposed  transfer  a  possible  menaoe  to 
their  independence.  Besides,  by  a  recent 
decree,  all  French  railways  are  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and, 
if  the  Eastern  Company  had  been  allowed  to 
buy  up  the  Luxemburg  Railway,  the  resdt 
would  have  been  to  give  the  French  War 
Office  authority  over  an  important  branch  of 
the  international  communications  of  Belgium. 
In  putting  a  veto  on  this  bargain,  the  Belgian 
Parliament  only  availed  itself  of  a  discretion- 
ary power  which  is  both  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  governing  power  of  every  other  state  in 
Europe.  The  negotiations  relative  to  this 
matter  resulted  in  a  triumph  for  Belgium,  the 
French  Government  being  obUged  to  with- 
draw its  pretensions.  The  contracting  parties 
agreed  that  the  Great  Eastern  of  France  and 
the  Luxemburg  of  Belgium  might  conclude 
conventions  for  traffic  with  each  other.  The 
Eastern    Railway    may    henceforward    run 

*  See  the  names  of  the  ministers  In  the  Aiobxoan  Ax- 
KUAL  CrcLOPiD>ix  for  1868. 


through-tnuns  between  Antwerp  and  Basle, 
the  management  of  which,  while  upon  Belgian 
territory,  will  be  in  the  sole  charge  of  Belgian 
railway  officers.  Reductions  in  ti^e  tariff  may 
be  made  between  stations  in  France  and 
stations  in  Belgium,  provided  that  such  re- 
ductions are  not  inconsbtent  with  the  tariff  of 
the  Belgian  line.  No  reduction  is  to  take 
j^aoe  in  the  rates  between  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  which  might  induce  Swiss  shippers 
to  send  their  goods  to  Dutch  ports  rather  than 
to  those  of  Belgium. 

The  following  convention  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium,  on 
the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  signed  at 
Brusseli^  November  16, 1868 : 

The  Presideitt  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
his  Majesty  the  Kinj^  of  the  Belfi:ians,  led  bj  the 
wish  to  leralate  the  citizenship  of  uose  penons  who 
emigrate  nom  the  tJnited  States  of  America  to  Bol- 

£*nm  and  from  Belgium  to  the  United  Ststea  of 
merica,  have  resolved  to  make  a  convention  oa 
this  subject,  and  have  appointed  for  their  plenipoteD- 
tiaries,  nameW :  The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  Axnerica,  Henry  Shelton  Sanford,  a  dtizen  of  the 
United  States,  uieir  minister  resident  near  hia 
Majesty  the  Kiiig  of  the  Belfiaaa :  and  bis  Miyesty 
the  Kmg  of  the  Belgians,  the  Sienr  Jules  Yander 
Stibhelen,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Butch 
lion,  etc.,  his  IGnister  of  Foreign  Affiilrs;  who, 
after  having  oommunicated  to  ea(^  other  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

AsTXOUi  1.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may 
or  ahall  have  been  naturalized  in  Belgium  will  oq 
considered  by  the  United  States  as  citizens  of  Bel- 

E'um.  Beeiprocally,  Belgians  who  may  or  shall 
we  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  will  be 
considered  by  Belgium  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Asr.  2.  Citizens  of  either  contracting  psrty,  in  esse 
of  their  return  to  their  original  count^,  can  be  pros- 
ecuted there  for  <»ime8  or  misdemeanors  committed 
before  naturalization,  saving  to  them  such  limitii- 
tions  as  are  established  by  tne  laws  of  their  origiiuJ 
country. 

Abt.  8.  Naturalized  citizens  of  either  contraoting 
party,  who  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  the 
oountiy  which  has  naturalized  them^  cannot  be  held 
to  the  obligation  of  militaiy  service  m  their  original 
oountry  or  to  incidental  obligation  resulting  there- 
from in  the  event  of  their  return  to  it,  except  m  eases 
of  desertion  from  organized  and  embodied  military 
or  naval  service,  or  those  that  may  be  assimilated 
thereto  by  the  laws  of  that  country. 

Abt.  4.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  naturalized 
in  Belgium  ahall  be  considered  by  Bel^um  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  when  they  shall  have 
recovered  their  character  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  aocordinff  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Reciprocally,  Belgians  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  ss  Belgians  by  tlie  United 
States  when  they  shall  have  recovered  their  charae- 
ter  as  Belgians,  according  to  the  laws  of  Belgium. 

AsT.  0.  The  present  convention  shall  enter  into 
execution  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifioa- 
tions,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  neither  of  the  contracting  par- 
tiea  shall  have  given  notice  six  months  in  advance  of 
its  intention  to  terminate  the  same,  it  shsll  continue 
in  force  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the 
other  of  such  intention. 

Abt.  6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by  his  Mi^jesty 
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the  King  of  the  Belgians,  with  the  conacnt  of  the  800,000,000  franos,  or  £12,000,000.     Thence 

P^iament ;  end  the  ratiflcations  ehallbe  exchanwd  ^p  to  1840  it  fluctuated  between  800,000,000 

IL^;^!^^^^^^^^'''''^  "^^  *'^  ^"^  franciS^  400,000^00  francs;   between  1840 

In  witneee  whereof,  the  reapecCive  plenipoten-  &nd  1850  it  increased  to  an  average  of  about 

tiaries  have  eigned  the  same  and  ai&xed  thereto  their  900,000,000  francs,  or  £86,000,000 ;   between 

■«i«-3    .     ^    ,.          .  «       ,     ,.      ,         ^    ^  1850  and  1860  the  average  reached  1,700,000,- 

siztv-^ght.  King  bj  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfiBirs  es- 

JULES  VANDEB  6TICHSLEN.  timates  that,  for  the  period  between  1660  and 

H.  8. 8ANF0BD.  1870,  it  will  reach  an  annual  average  of  8,000,- 

xVn  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  com-  000,000  francs,  or  £120,000,000.    The  minister, 

merce  and  navigation  of  July  17,  1858,  be-  l^owever,  remarks  in  his  report  that  the  direct 

tween  the  same  contracting  parties,  was  signed  ^^  between  Bel^um  and  countries  out  of 

December  20,  1868,  and  is  as  follows :  l«f  0P«  ^^  *^y  ^^  l^  developement ;  that  the 

The  Preaident  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  f^l?^  ^^^«^  ?»*  *^  "Lf  ^^^^,^1^  *«  «1^^  ^^ 

aEd  his  Muestv  the  King  oftheBel^ans.  deeming  it  finding  new  markets.     Ihe  Kelgian  Govem- 

aaTisabiethat 'there  ahould  be  an  additional  arttole  ment,  as  a  stimulus  to  foreign  trade,  has  ap- 


"SS^jSS'iSS^f^Xtgi  I^JST^  at  Oonstantinoplo,  a  oonsjJ-gjmeral  at  o'dessa, 

len  of  the  United  States,  and  minister  resident  near  f^^  A  consul-general  at  Tauns ;   and  a  gentle- 

kislCnesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  and  his  M^jeaty  man  well  versed  in  commercial  matters  has 

??^^«?f  ^%^«**°*i*?®?J*?' •^'?^  Xl^^  b®€tt   attached  to   the   Belgian   legation  at 

Sachelen,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Dutch  Wflahimrton.  who  is  to  have  no  fixed  residence 

Lion,  etc.,  his  MinUter  of  Foreign  Affairs :  who,  after  ^  asximgron,  wno  is  to  nave  no  nxea  resiaence, 

haviigcoInmunicatedtoeacho&ieTtheiribUpJweni,  ^^}  "  to  move  about  the   United  States  m 

bare  agreed  to  and  signed  the  following  additional  order  to  report  where  there  may  be  an  openmg 

article:  for  Belgian   trade.      Mr.  Hugh    Wjndham, 

The  high  contracting  parties,  desiring  to  secure  second  secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Brus- 

compl^  imd  efficient  protection  to  the  manufactja^  j     g^nding  these  sUtements  in  his  last  re- 

ing  mdnstnr  of  their  respective  citisens,  agree  that  ^"I  *^"""'6  ""wow  ovov^u^uw  *i*  ^lo  *»•  _iv 

anyoomiterfeitinginoneof  thetwocoantnesofthe  Port   to   the   Foreign    Office,   observes  that 

trade-marks  sfiixed  in  the  other  on  merchandise,  to  Belgium  has  no  trade  at  all  with  California, 

•how  Us  oriffin  and  qnalitv,  shall  be  strictly  prohib-  and  but  little  with  Ohina  and  Japan ;  whereas 

ited  and  ah^l  give  ground  for  an  action  of^magea  HoUand  and  Switzeriand,  both  small  states, 

mfavoroftheiniuredparty,  to  be  prosecuted  m  the  ^^   «^4.j„«i„  ftv-*A-;««   ♦kli^   ^^^^^^^  «»ui! 

cwirts  of  the  codiitiy  in  wVich  the  counteri'eit  shall  «f®  actively  fostering  their  commerce  with 

be  proven.  those  distant  regions. 

The  tnde-marks  in  which  the  eitiaens  of  one  of  BELL,  John,  a  statesman  of  Tennessee,  bom 

the  two  oonntries  may  wish  to  secure  the  right  of  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  15,  ITGT;  died 

pnmerty  in  the  other  must  be  lodged,  to  wit :  The  ^  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  Tenn.  September 

marks  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  Brussels,  in  TL  ^oot      Vi^   i^  .Y         v^jko,  *«««.,  K/v^vvAuu'vt 

the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commeroe,  10,  1889.     His  father  was  a  farmer  m  fair  oir- 

and  the  mariEs  of  Belgian  citizena  at  the  Patent-Office  cumstances,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  good 

in  Waahington.  education,  and  at  so  early  a  period  that  he  was 

It  >  understood  that,  if  a  trad^mw-khM  graduated  at  Cumberknd  CoUege  (now  the 

^^^/SSTJ^aS^i^th^^^  fniversity  of  Nashville)  at  the  ageW  seven- 

ThUadditionai  article  ahaU  have  the  same  duration  teen.    Devotmg  himself  to  the  study  of  the 

as  the  before-mentioned  treatjr  of  the  17th  July,  1868.  law,  he  began  his  professional  career  at  nine- 

to  which  it  is  an  addition.    The  ratiflcationa  thereof  teen.    A  year  later,  and  when  he  was  not  of 

iS^er^^^wf^              ^^      '"'  "*        '  ""^  '^  ^®  ^"  ^^^^  *  member  of  the  Senate  of 

In  faithwhereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiariea  Tennessee;  and,  though  he  remained  through 

have  signed  the  same  and  sfflzed  thereto  their  seals,  the  term,  he  would  not  accept  a  reflection. 

Done  at  Brussels,  in  duplicate,  the  twentieth  of  but  adhered  to  his  profession  until  1826,  when 

December^ei^twnhjin^d  and  sixty-eight  he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  in  opposition 

JULES  VANDBB  STICHELEN.  ^  ^?  ^eH-l^^own  Felix  Grundy,  over  whom 

he  triumphed,  after  an  animated  contest,  by  a 

The  Belgian  Cliambers  adopted  the  bill  for  thousand  mt^jority.    He  was  a  Democrat  at 

the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  by  a  that  time,  though  General  Jackson  opposed  his 

large  minority,  and  refused  to  exempt  fbom  election ;  and  he  must  be  classed  with  the  Oal- 

the    benefit   of  its  provisions   even  editors  houn  branch  of  the  Jackson  party.    He  was  so 

unable  to  pay  their  fines.  popular  that  the  Jacksonians  concluded  to  over- 

The  yonng  Prince  Royal  died,  after  a  linger-  look  his  independence;  and  he  was  reelected 

ing  and  distressing  illness  at   Brussels,  on  six  times,  serving  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

Jannary  22d.    By  his  decease,  the  Count  de  tives  until  1841,  or  fourteen  years.    Long  be- 

Flanders,  brother  of  the  King,  became  heir-  fore  the  expiration  of  these  years  he  had  left 

apparent  to  the  throne,  and  as  such  took  his  the  Democratic  party.    Opposing  the  nuUifiers, 

seat  in  the  Senate.  he  was  separated  from  Mr.  Camoun ;  and  he 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Belgium  parted  fi-om  President  Jackson  on  the  question 

represented  before  1880  an  annual  average  of  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United 
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States  Bank,  and  virtnally  became  one  of  the  of  success,  but  it  was  well  supported.  After 
founders  of  the  Whig  party,  in  1834.  That  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincobi,  Mr«  Bell  was  dis- 
year  Mr.  Stevenson  left  the  office  of  Speaker  posed  to  support  his  Administration,  seeing  in 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  become  min-  his  success  no  reason  at  all  for  secession  on 
ister  to  England;  and  the  candidates  for  the  the  part  of  the  South.  For  some  time  he  re- 
vacant  chfur  were  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Polk.  The  mained  firmly  in  this  position,  but  at  length  he 
former  was  supported  by  all  the  Whigs,  and  by  was  induced  '*  to  go  with  his  State.'^  His  after- 
those  Democratic  members  who  were  opposed  life  was  without  incidents, 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren^and  he  was  elected.  He  BENTON,  NATHAifisL  S.,  an.  active  politi- 
joined  with  Jud^e  White  in  the  anti-Van  Bu-  cian  and  political  leader  for  many  years  in 
ren  movement  in  Tennessee,  which  completed  New  York,  bom  in  Cheshire  County,  New 
his  sins  in  the  estimation  of  President  Jackson,  Hampshire,  February  19,  1792 ;  died  at  Little 
who  could  not,  however,  prevent  his  return  to  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  29, 1869.  He  was  educated 
Congress,  as  his  popularity  in  his  district  re-  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  Maine,  having  for 
mained  unshaken.  When  General  Harrison  one  of  his  instructors  at  one  time  Daniel 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  in  18il,  Webster,  who  was  principal  of  the  institution, 
he  appointed  Mr.  Bell  Secretary  of  War,  in  During  the  War  of  1812  he  served  first  as 
which  office  he  was  continued  by  President  private  in  the  Thirty-fourth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
Tyler;  but,  when  Mr.  Tyler  vetoed  the  bill  for  then  as  ensign,  lieutenant,  and  adjutant,  act- 
creating  a  third  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  BeU  re-  ing  on  two  occasions  as  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
signed  office,  as  did  all  the  members  of  the  Cab-  eral  at  Plattsburg.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
inet,  except  Mr.  Webster.  The  Tennessee  Le-  war  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
gislature  then  offered  him  the  place  of  United  tice.  In  1816  he  removed  from  New  Hamp- 
States  Senator,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  on  shire  to  Little  Falls  in  this  State.  In  1821  he 
the  ground  that  it  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  Mr.  was  appointed  Surrogate  of  Herkimer  Coimtj, 
Foster,  an  eminent  Whig.  He  remained  in  re-  which  office  he  held  until  1828,  when  he  re- 
tirement six  years,  save  that  he  was  chosen  a  signed,  in  order  to  take  his  seat  in  the  State 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  in  1847.  The  Senate.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  three 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  national  Sen-  years  and  four  months,  when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
ate,  to  which  he  was  reelected  in  1858,  thus  oept  the  position  of  United  States  District  At- 
serving  two  fall  terms  in  that  body.  His  en-  tomey  for  Northern  New  York.  This  office  he 
tire  Congressional  life  extended  to  twenty-six  held  until  removed  by  President  Harrison  in 
years.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Bell  is  1841.  During  this  period,  in  1832,  he  was  ai)- 
entitled  to  honorable  mention  and  remembrance,  pointed  first  Judge  of  Herkimer  County  hj 
for  he  was  one  of  the  very  tew  Southern  men  Governor  Marcy.  In  1845  he  was  elected  Sec- 
whose  course  was  really  national  in  its  charac-  retary  of  State  by  the  Legislature,  which  office 
ter.  When  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  sla-  he  held  until  1848,  when  the  new  constitution 
very  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  first  pre-  went  into  effect.  At  that  time  the  State  6a- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  he  did  perintendency  of  Public  Schools  was  an  «r 
not  join  with  those  who  .were  for  suppressing  ojfieio  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  gen- 
the  irrepressible,  but  voted  for  their  recep-  erally  devolved  mainly  on  a  deputy.  Mr.  Men- 
tion. He  also  opposed  ^^  the  Atherton  gag.*'  ton  had  for  his  efficient  deputy  Hon.  S.  S. 
For  thus  acting,  he  encountered  opposition  at  Randall,  since  and  now  Superintendent  of 
home;  but  his  constituents  invariably  sustained  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  he  gave 
him.  He  pursued  the  same  course  when  in  the  more  personal  attention  to  this  department 
Senate,  though  the  slavery  question  had  then  than  his  predecessors  had  done.  From  1848 
become  all-important.  It  is  true  he  supported  to  1856  Mr.  Benton  was  not  in  office,  though 
the  compromises  of  1850,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  he  had  transferred  hb  allegiance  to  the  ^^  Amer- 
how  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  when  even  ican  party,"  and  was  their  candidate  at  one 
Mr.  Webster  was  their  advocate,  and  when  time  for  Canal  Commissioner,  and  at  another 
many  other  Northern  men  gave  them  their  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  1855  that  party 
voices  and  their  votes.  When  the  Kansas-Ne-  was  successful  in  carrying  the  State,  and  in 
braska  Bill  was  brought  forward,  in  1854,  Mr.  electing  a  majority  of  the  Canal  Board.  At 
Bell  opposed  its  passage  with  all  his  power,  that  time  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department 
taldng  a  position  among  its  most  deoidea  oppo-  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  Canal  Board, 
nents,  not  only  as  violating  the  Missouri  com-  and  Mr.  Benton  was  elected  to  tiiat  office  in 
pact,  to  which  the  honor  of  the  South  was  1856.  He  soon  beg^  to  add  to  the  duties  and 
pledged,  but  as  unsettling  the  compromise  of  powers  of  the  office,  by  securing  the  passage 
1850,  to  which  both  the  great  parties  had  sol-  of  certain  legislative  enactments.  One  of  his 
emnly  subscribed.  Four  years  later,  he  was  first  steps  was  to  have  l^e  Appointment  of  the 
equaUy  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  Lecomp-  Auditor  transferred  to  the  Governor  and  Sen- 
ton  constitution  that  had  been  framed  for  Slan-  ate,  to  ^x  its  duration  for  three  years,  and  to 
sas.  ^  In  1860,  Mr.  Bell  was  nominated  for  the  make  the  salary  $2,500.  Other  acts  were  sub- 
presidency  by  the  "  Constitutional  Union  par-  sequently  passed  increasing  the  power  of  the 
ty,"  Mr.  Everett  receiving  the  nomination  for  office,  and  among  them  was  one  making  the 
the  vice-presidency.    This  ticket  had  no  chance  Auditor  a  member  of  the  Contracting  Board. 
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With  the  demise  of  the  ''Amerioan  party,"  nothing  more  brilliant  and  spirited  has  been 

Mr.  Benton  allied  his  fortunes  with  the  Be-  known  in  musical  literature.    The  world  ad- 

publieans.    He  held  the  office  of  Auditor  until  mired  the  writer,  but  refused  to  admit  the 

1868,  a  period  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was  claims  of  the  composer.    The  disappointment 

flocoeeded    by    James   A.  Bell,  the   present  and  the  mortification  brought  on  a  severe  fit 

incumbent.     Mr.  Benton  was  a  man  of  great  of  illness,  a  circumstance  which  called  forth  a 

industry:,  strict  integrity,  and  strong  will.    He  remarkable  and  unprecedented  action  on  the 

took  great  pains  to  impress  his  ideas  of  canal  part  of  the  violinist  Paganini.    He  communi- 

msnagement  upon    the  oanal  policy  of  the  oated  his  sympathy  in  the  form  of  a  present  of 

State.      His  reports  were  ably  written,  and  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  his  admiration  by 

Ms  aramnents  cieariy  stated.  a  bold  statement  that  the  erratic  flench  com- 

BEKLIOZ,  Lons  Hsotob,  a  distinguished  poser  was  the  equal  of  Beethoven.    Although 

French  monoian,  composer,  and  author,  born  unfortunate  with  his  opera,  Berlioz  ei\joyed  a 

at  06te-Saint-Andr6,    Department  of  Isdre,  certain  success,  about  this  period,  with  one  or 

France,  December  11',  1808;   died  in  Paris,  two  symphonies.    "Harold*'  and  "Romeo  et 

March  9,  1889.     He  was  the  son  of  a  phy-  Juliette,**^  both,  we  believe,  inspired  by  Paga- 

ridan  of  distinction,  who,  with   the   inten-  nini,  were  readily  accepted  and  applauded, 

tion  of  educating  him  for  his  own  profes-  His  Requiem  Mass,  the  most  remarkable,  in 

sidn,  sent  hino,  at  an  early  a^e,  to  pursue  a  respect  of  instrumentation  at  least,  of  all  his 

eouxve  of  medical  study  at  Pans,  but  his  pas-  works,  was  performed,  in  1887,  at  the  obse* 

Eioa  for  music  led  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  qnies  of  Generdi  Damremont,  and,  if  not  en- 

thre«,  to  desert  his  college,  and  enter  the  Con'  tfausiastically  welcomed,  was  not  condemned. 

•ertatoire.    Under  the  instruction  of  Lesueur,  The  year  1848  he  devoted  to  a  series  of  con- 

and  of  Beicha,  the  influence  of  whose  peculiar  certs  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  for  which  he 

teachings  has  always  been  more  or  less  percep-  composed  the  lively  overture,  "Le  Oamaval 

tiMe  in  his  works,  Berlioz  advanced  so  rapidly  Romain,*'  and  by  means  of  which  he  laid  the 

as  to  gain,  in  1828,  the  second  prize,  and  in  foundation  of  his  fortune.    At  the  Industrial 

1880  the  first  prize,  for  mnrical  composition.  Exhibition  of  1844  ho  ei^oyed,  for  the  first 

During  his  four  years  at  the  OmuervatoirA,  lie  time,  the  opportunity  of  presenting^  one  of  his 

wrote  a  Mass  for  four  voices,  chorus  and  or-  works  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  commensurate 

cbestra,  the  "Waverley"  overture,  a  "Sym-  with  his  designs.    This  was  the  "Hymned la 

phoni^Fantastique,'^  a  "Fantaisie  sur  la  Tern-  France,''  which  was  executed  by  an  orchestra 

p^te,**  a  second  "Fantaisie,'' entitled  "Scenes  and  chorus  of  one  thousand  musicians.    In 

de  Fanst,"  the  cantata  of  "  Sardanapale,"  and  1846  he  produced,  at  the  Op^ra  Gomique,  a 

a  **8yinphonie  Fundbre  et  Triomphale,"  in  "legend  in  four  parts,"  entitled  "LaDamna- 

commemoration  of  the  revolutionary  events  of  tion  de  Faust,"  which  met  with  a  most  fiatter- 

July.    These  works  were  highly  valued  by  ing  reception.    "L'Enfanoe  du  Ohrist,"  a  "sa- 

musicians,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  on  account  cted  trilogy,"  soon  followed,  and  was  well 

of  the  technical  proficiency  and  the  remarka-  received,  though  not  so  heartily  as  its  imme- 

Ue  skin  in  orchestration  which  tiieyexhibit'Cd;  diate  predecessor.    Between  1866  and  1863 

but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  attracted  any  he  brought  out  a  number  of  symphonies,  all 

degree  of  popular  attention.    Li  1830  Berlioz  avowedly  intended  to  exemplify  and  elucidate 

Tinted  Italy,  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  study  his  special  theories  and  convictions,  and  all  ex- 

tm  of  recreation.    While  at  Rome,  he  composed  hibitmg  his  talents  in  their  worthiest  aspect. 

**  L^Ko,  on  le  Retonr  i  la  Vie,"  a  monodrame ;  His  last  composition  of  importance  was  a  he- 

**La  Ballade  dn  Pfcohenr"  (words  by  Goethe);  roic  opera,  "Les  Troyens,"  performed  at  the 

'*  Le  GhoBQr  des  Ombres  '*  (suggested  by  "  Ham-  Th6&tre  Lyrique  in  1863,  a  work  regarded  by 

let*^,  and  two  overtures,  "&ng  Lear"  and  critics  with  great  interest.    While  denied  the 

"Rob  Roy."    Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  in  public  acknowledgments  which  he  craved,  Ber- 

1839,  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  lioz  was  not  left  wholly  without  personal 

Gazetie  Jfuiieale  and  the  Journal  det  DUbati^  marks  of  recognition.    In  1839  he  received 

his  writings  in  which  were  models  of  elo-  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 

quence,  fbrce,  and  perspicuity.    It  is  probable  the  o£Bce  of  librarian  of  the  Ooniertatoire; 

that  he  won  more  adherents  by  strength  of  and  in  1866  he  was  appointed  to  the  seat  in  the 

argument  than  his  musical  works,  unaided,  Institute  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Adolphe 

could  ever  have  obtained  for  him.    He  became  Adam.    He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 

the  centre  of  a  little  group  of  enthusiasts,  juries  on  Musical  Instruments,  at  the  Intema- 

whoee  united  power  was  sufficient  to  induce  tional  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris.    By 

operatic  and  other  managers  to  give  him  a  his  literary  works  he  acquired  hosts  of  friends 

bearing,  though  not  to  persuade  the  public  to  and  admirers  in  quarters  where  his  musical 

tolerate  him.     His  first  opera,   "Benvenuto  achievements  would  never  have  given  him  a 

reUmi,"  produced  in  1888,  was  a  disastrous  footing;  and  even  the  hostility  of  those  who 

fsihire,  and  was  condemned  by  every  voice  in  were  opposed  to  his  ABsthetic  theories  was  dis- 

Paris  except  those  of  Berlioz  and  his  friends,  armed  by  his  masterly  "Treatise  upon  Modem 

the  composer  himself  endeavoring  to  Justi^r  Instrumentation,  etc.,"  a  work  the  value  of 

the  worK  in  a  series  of  essays,  than  which  which  to  students,  and  to  practising  musicians 
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119  well,  cwmot  be  too  highly  rated.  Hia  or-  long,  flows  thronsh  Qie  very  heart  of  Bolivia. 
cbestr^  oompoBiCions  far  excel  those  of  any  The  GEnapora,  forming  the  booDdarj-Iine  be- 
other  writer,  and,  in  his  development  of  tie  re-  tween  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  ha«  ita  haad-watcn 
soareea  of  instm  mentation,  he  was  thoroaghly  almost  in  sight  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio 
original.  The  laat  years  of  hia  life  were  ptused  deUPlato.  The«^regate  length  of  thatflD- 
in  comparative  retirement,  although  he  came  ents  of  the  Madeira  wiUi  their  tribntariee  oan- 
indirectly  heforo  the  pnblio  ten  yeora  ago,  not  fall  short  of  G,000  milea,  for  at  least  1,000 
when  "  Alceete"  was  revived  at  the  Oraad  of  which  it  la  suited  to  steunboat  naTigatiaii. 
Opera.  The  managers  of  that  inatitntion  filed  The  banks  of  tlieae  rivers  afford  excellent  nat- 
npon  him  as  the  man  most  capable  of  any  in  nral  landing-places.  AU  travellers  atteaC  to 
lYance  to  restore  the  traditions  and  recall  the  the  climate  being  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
exact  spirit  of  Glnok's  noble  work.    "  Alceete  "  world. 

was  snperblyprodaced,  Qsder  his  exclusive  di-  The  population   is  in  great  part  opon  the 

rection.    Aside  from  the  Treatise  on  lostm-  Amazon  slope.    Many  popnlons  centres  are 

mentation,   already    mentioned,  U.   Berlioi's  fonnd  upon  tiie  banks  of  the  rivers  far  in  the 

principal  literary  works  were:  "A  Mnsical  east  ana  northeast     Amnng  these  towns  are 

Tonr  in  Germany  and  Italy:  Stndieeof  Bee-  Santa  Ornz,  conti^ning  some  12,000  inliab- 

thoven,  Glnck,  and  Weber,"  3  vols.,  Svo,  1S4S ;  itanta,  and  Trinidad,  capital  of  the  great  Bcoi 

"  Orchestral  8oir£ea,"  IBmo,  lB6i;  and  "Mnn-  province,  having  B,CK)0.    Cochabamba  is  a  citj 

cal  Comical ities,"  18mo,  1896.  of  80,000  inhabitants;  it  is  already  the  trade 

BOLIVIA,  a  ropablic  in  Sooth  America,  oentre  of  GOO.OOO  people,  and  will  eventually 

Fresident,  in  conseqnenco  of  the  snccessfiil  rev-  become  the  great  commercial  emporinm  of 

olotion  of  December,  1BS4,  Mariano  Melgar^o  Bolivia,  famishing  La  Paz,  with  its  83,000  is- 

dictator,  after  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  habitants,   Chaqoisaea,  with  its  86,000,  and 

in  Febraary,  1B69.    The  ministry,  in  Septem-  Potoii,  with  its  40,000,  the  Inzories  of  other 

ber,  1869,  was  composed  as  follows:  M.  D.  nations.    The  canoe-trade,  which  has  sprang 

MaDoz,headoftheOabinet,MinisterofStateand  up  since  Braril  opened  the  Amazon,  is  istou- 

of  External  Affairs ;  M.  de  la  Lastra,  Minister  iehing.    The  Iniuan  canoemen  are  tough,  do- 

of  Finances ;  M.  J.  Ribera,  Minister  of  Jostice  cile,  and  of  great  endurance. 

and  Public  Instruction:    General  G.  Lanta,  The  people  may  be  ^vided  into  two  great 

Minister   of   War ;    M.  Montero^   Minister  of  sections — mining  and  agricoltaraL     One-half 

Worahij)  and  Industry.     The  area  of  the  re-  of  the  people  are  of  the  Qniohaa  and  Ayman 

public  IB  estimated  at  from  22,600  to  80,000  Indian  races.    The  latter  have  their  oentre  of 

geographical    square   miles    (1    geographical  popnlation  at  La  Pax.    The  Spanish  is  the 

Bq,naremile=21.28EngIiBhBqaareniile8).    liie  dominant  race,  and  is  gradually  gtunbggrouiid 

republic  is  divided  into  eleven  departments,  over  the  Indian.     The  Bolivian  peo^e  are 

which  had,  in  1858,  1,742,353  inhabitants,  to  among  the  most  hardy,  energetic,  and  iodas- 

which  must  be  added  about  345,000  Indians,  trioua,  of  Spanish  SouUi  America. 

giving  a  total  popnlation  of  l,fl87,SS2.     Later  The  most  valuable  products  are  the  potito, 

statements  give  the  population,  exclnsive  of  banana,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rice, 

Indians,  as  1,811,888,    In  point  of  ecolesias-  and  almost  every  variety  of  frniL    The  finest 

tical  Jorisdiction  the  republic  is  divided  into  Peruvian  bark  is  cut  in  northwest  Bolivia,  and 

the  archdiocese  La  Plata  or  CharcBs  (embracing  three -fourths  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  worid 

the  departments  of  Cbuquisaca,  Potosi,  Ornro,  come  from  this  district.    Oinoamon  of  eicet- 

TanJB,  Ataoama),  and  the  dioceses    La  Paz  lent  quality  grows  wild  in  great  abondanee- 

(departmentsofLaPaz,  Megillones),  Santa  Orua  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown.     Cocoa  or  betel 

(departments  of  Santa  Omz,  Beni),  and  Oocha-  is  sold  in  the  La  Paz  market  to  the  amonnt  of 

bamba  ^departments  of  Cochabamba,  Melga-  about  $4,000,000  annually.    The  chocolate  of 

rija).     The  standing   army,  consisting  of  81  the  Beni  haa  no  superior  in  the  world.    CoStx 

generals,  8S9  officers  of  higher  grade,  654  sub-  is  largely  oultivated  for  home  use.     Sugar  is 

sitem  officers,  and  8,034  men,  annually  coats  produced  and  largely  manufactured  from  the 

the  republic  two  million  pesos.  cane  in  the  Santa  Oroz  district;  its  quality  is 

Bolivia  is,  on  the  west,  almost  cut  oft  from  excellent.    Cotton  grows  wild  in  great  abnn- 

the  Pacific,  while  on  the  east  Brazil  interposes  dance ;  it  is  of  two  kinds — white  and  yellow— 

a  vastterritory_  between  her  and  the  Atiantic.  both  of  a  fine,  long  stapla    With  the  vast  wild- 

Tiio  ^Tvivt  ahain  of  the  Andes  here' branches  Indigo  fields  it  covers  an  immense  extent  o! 

nut  in  I  I  I  iiiifhty  parallel  ridges.     A  great  ele-  the  Bolivian  territory.      Dye-woods  and  dyes 

rat^-ilf  :'.'  .'-land,  about  18,000foethigb,  and  held  are  numerous.    The  cochineal  is  found  in  its 

liet^tt.'.i  :liii  twograndridgesof  the  Andes,  ex-  native  state,  and  abnndant.    Vanilla,  wildsar- 

ten<is  III:,. D.t  from  the  northern  conflne  of  the  aaparilla,   wild  almonds,    saffron,   laurel,  and 

Artri'iiiiK'i  Itepnblio  northwest  t«  the  fh)ntier  white  wax,  yellow  and  black   beeswai,rhu- 

of  Ptui      ,Vli  the  water-courses  to  the  east  of  barb,  gentian,  jalap,   aloes,  and  ipecacuanha, 

thi^^  tiiM-liind  fiow  into  the  Atlantic.    The  are  alflo  abundant.    A  great  variety  of  balsams 

threi:  1  it/'-T  streams  are  affluents  of  the  river  are  found.    Siity-fonr  different  kinds  of  forest- 

Uaili.'<r:i;  tlieir  names  are  the  Beni,  Mam  ore,  treee  are  conuted  on  the  banks  of  the  great 

and  Gaspore.    The  Mamore,  nearly  900  miles  rivers.    Vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  roam 
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in  the  Beni  and  Ohiqnitos  provinces.  On  the 
higher  lands  are  fonnd  the  llama,  the  sheep, 
goat,  and  the  Ticona.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Bolivia  is  fiibnloas.  Besides  silyer,  there  are 
found  gold,  lead,  tin,  oopper,  iron,  coal,  and 
foani  ssdta.  The  gold  wauiings  of  the  head- 
vaters  of  the  afSnents  of  ih%  Madeira  are 
celebrated,  and  from  the  BinglVsilver  mountain 
of  Potoa  nearl  J  enough  silver  has  been  taken 
to  My  onr  national  debt 

The  foreign  trade  passes  through  the  Peru- 
vian port  of  Arica.  The  foreign  European 
trade  in  imports  amounts  to  about.  $8,000,000 
annuallj.  Tlus  is  of&et  in  exports  of  Peruvian 
bark,  guano,  copper,  etc  The  balance  of  trade 
against  the  country  is  paid  for  by  a  part  of  her 
sQver  product,  which  i»  about  $2,500,000  an- 
nually. 

BoUvia  made,  in  March,  1667,  a  treaty  of 
limita,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with  Braail. 
This  was,  late  in  1868,  ratified  by  both  nations, 
and  the  party  fiivorable  to  the  treaty  hope  that 
it  wm  open  the  way  to  steam  communication, 
tia  tiie  Amazon,  witii  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  discontent  with  it  still  prevails. 

There  ia  an  internal  trade  in  Bolivia  amount- 
ing to  about  $50,000,000  annually. 

Thersfvolution  prevailing  in  1867  was  coded  in 
the  beginning  of  1868,  by  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers emigrating  to  the  AroentineBepublic  Pres- 
ident Melgarqjo  caused  his  first  cousin,  Colonel 
Lozada,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  army, 
to  be  ahot  ibr  having  attempting  to  raise  a  coun- 
ier-rcTolation.  The  despotic  act  excited  great 
indignation;  but  Melgarcgo  had  the  army  per- 
fectly under  his  controL  The  general  dissatis- 
faction with  Preindent  Melgarejo  continued, 
however,  and  the  Preadent  proclaimed  himself^ 
in  February,  1869,  again  dictator  of  the  republic. 
His  Oabinet  approved  unanimously  of  this  step. 
In  May  he  issued  a  decree  restoring  the  consti- 
tution, and  ordered  elections  for  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  The  people  received  this  return 
of  ihmr  constitutional  rights  with  enthusiasm. 
He  continued,  however,  to  exercise  full  control. 

The  Qoverament  recognized,  in  June,  the 
belligerent  lights  of  Cuba  by  the  following 


fb  BURMtUeneifihe  Mnmaler  of  Ihreign  Affain  qf 
tkg  l^wuional  (hfurMMmi of  CtAa: 

8ia:  I  have  tiie  honor  to  tnoiBiiiit  herewith  to 
yoor  gxceliemy  a  oopy  of  the  deoree  by  which  Bolivia 
reoogmzea  tb«  cxdligeraDt  rights  of  the  Cuban  patriots 
■ad  the  legitimacy  of  the  Provisional  Qovemment 
-vhkfa  Iher  have  oi]|;aiiIzed.  The  cause  esponsed  by 
Geaeial  deepedes  is  thoroughly  Amerioan,  seekinff 
for  independenee  and  the  destruction  of  Spamsn 
despotism.  Gk>d  and  right  sustain  its  justice,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  Continent  are  offered  for  its  suo- 

eesc.  I  have  the  honor,  etc.  

MABIANO  DOKATO  MXTKOZ. 

LAPjLa,.;«iulO,  1869. 

Mariano  Helganjo,  PfOTisiooal  President  of  Bo- 
Hvia,  deeraee : 

1.  Tliat  the  Oovemment  of  Bolivia  reco^izes  the 
Cuban  patriots  as  belligerents,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
tb«  gorernment  organiied  by  them. 

2.  Bolivia  aends  her  heart-felt  sympathy  to  the 
aoble  npholden  of  such  a  aaorea  cause,  and  to 


Oeneral  Cespedes,  as  a  first  homage  to  his  American 
spirit  and  heroic  ^orts  for  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  country. 

A  new  revolutionary  movement  against  Mel- 
garejo was  begun  at  the  close  of  October,  by 
General  Morales,  consul  of  Bolivia  at  OaUao, 
who  a  few  years  since  attempted  the  overthrow 
of  President  Belzu.  He  appeared  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  the  country  with  three  hundred  muskets 
and  rallied  a  number  of  adherents  to  his  stand- 
ard; but  the  movement  was  speedily  crushed. 

The  Government  continues  to  make  great 
efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Amazon 
Valley.  On  October  i;  1869,  it  gave  to  Mr. 
A.  D.  Piper,  a  citizen  of  Oalifomia,  a  conces- 
sion of  a  vast  tract  of  land.  Mr.  Piper,  who 
represents  a  California  company,  contracted, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  introduce  1,000  families 
for  each  five  years  during  twenty-five  years. 
A  great  impulse  to  Bolivian  commerce  is  also 
expected  from  the  new  railroads  which  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepublio,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  expect  to 
build  to  the  Bolivian  frontier. 

BOTTS,  John  Minob,  a  Virginian  politician 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Dumfries,  Pnnce  Wil- 
liam County,  Va.,  September  16,  1802 ;  died 
at  his  residence  in  Culpepper,  Va.,  January  7, 
1869.  Soon  after  his  birth  nis  parents  removed 
to  Fredericksburg,  and  from  thence  to  Rich- 
mond, where  they  perished  in  the  great  theatre 
fire  in  1811.  Young  Botts  received  a  good 
school  education  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
his  parents  during  his  youth,  and  so  thorough 
a  preparation  for  the  law,  which  was  the  pro- 
fession of  his  choice,  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  After  he  had 
practised  law  for  about  six  years,  he  retired  to 
a  farm  in  Henrico  County,  and  established 
himself  as  a  Virginia  country  gentleman.  He 
did  not  long  remain  in  quiet,  however,  for,  in 
1833,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  He  at  once 
took  a  prominent  position  among  the  leading 
members  of  this  body,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  active  politicians  in  Virginia, 
working  with  the  Whig  party.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  reelected  to  the  Legislature.  In 
1839  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  there 
stood  earnestly  and  ably  by  Henry  Clay,  zeal- 
ously advocating  most  of  the  points  of  the  great 
leader^s  programme — a  national  bank,  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  the  distribution  among  the 
States  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
After  serving  two  terms  he  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Seddon,  but,  in  1847,  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  rejection.  In  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Whig  Convention,  which  nominated 
Harrison  and  Tyler.    He  had  been  a  warm 

Personal  friend  of  John  Tyler,  elected  Vice- 
resident  in  November,  1840,  and  who,  by  the 
death  of  General  Harrison,  in  April,  1841,  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States ;  but,  soon 
after  Mr.  Tyler's  accession  to  ofiBce,  Mr.  Botts, 
in  a  conversation  with  him,  learned  his  intention 
of  seceding  from  the  party  which  had  elected 
him,  and  he  at  once  denounced  him,  and  pro- 
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claimed  open  war  with  him,  which  he  carried  leader,  bom  in  New  Toric  City,  April  0, 1816; 
on  as  long  as  Mr.  Tyler  was  President.  In  died  there,  February  9,  I860.  His  fother, 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  he  labored  Thomas  S.  Brady,  an  accomplished  scholar,  had 
earnestly  and  indefotiffably  for  the  election  of  emigrated  with  his  fiunily  from  Ireland  in  1812, 
Mr.  Clay.  In  1862  Mr.  Botts  resnmed  the  and,  after  teaching  a  dayssieal  school  for  some 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Richmond,  and  years,  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  died  in 
speedily  met  witn  the  large  sacoess  to  which  the  prime  of  life,  a  Judge  of  the  District  Goart, 
his  great  talents  and  high  legal  ability  entitled  leaving  eight  children  to  the  care  of  this  son. 
him.  On  the  disruption  of  the  Whig  party,  James  T.  Brady  was  educated  mostly  by  hU 
he  joined  the  American  party,  and  in  1869  an  father,  in  his  school,  and  snbaequently  in  his 
attempt  was  made  by  that  polidcal  organiza-  office ;  and,  at  the  eariy  age  of  nzteen,  sach 
tion  to  nominate  him  for  the  presidency,  but  was  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  law,  that  be 
it  prov^  a  failure.  He  continued  his  practice  acted  the  part  of  jmiior  counsel  to  his  father, 
and  remained  in  Richmond  till  the  commence-  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  when  bat 
ment  of  the  war,  but,  being  devoted  to  the  twenty  years  of  age,  and  though  "there  were 
Union,  and  having  used  all  his  efforts,  with-  giants"  among  the  members  of  the  New  York 
out  avail,  to  prevent  Virginia  from  taking  bar  "In  those  days,"«ien  like  Graham,  Ssn- 
the  «uicidal  step  of  secession,  he  retired  to  ford.  Lord,  Blunt,  George  Wood,  and  Ogden 
his  farm  near  Culpepper  Oourt-House,  where  Hoftaian,  he,  almost  at  a  bound,  sprang  into 
he  remained  most  of  the  time  during  the  war,  the  firont  rank  of  the  profession,  and  main- 
hated  yet  respected  by  the  enemy.  He  was,  tained  his  place  there  ever  after,  sustained  by 
however,  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  trial  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  ready 
inconvenience.  One  night  in  March,  1862,  a  tact,  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  his  genial 
squad  of  a  hundred  men,  under  the  cirders  of  and  courteous  manners.  He  was  consnionoai 
General  Winder,  came  to  his  house,  took  him  for  his  abtiityin  all  departments  of  the  law, 
from  his  bed,  and  carried  him  to  prison,  winning  verdicts  from  Judges  and  jurors,  alike 
where  he  was  held  in  solitary  confinement  in  great  patent  oases,  like  that  of  Goodyear  ci. 
for  eight  weeks.  His  arrest  was  caused  by  Day;  cases  involving  questions  of  medical  ju- 
the  well-founded  suspicion  that  he  was  writ-  rtsprndence,  like  the  Allaire  and  Parish  will 
ing  a  secret  history  of  the  war.  Search  was  cases,  and  the  moral-insanity  plea  in  the  esse 
made  for  the  manuscript,  but  nothing  was  of  the  forger  Huntington  or  t&e  homicide  Oole; 
found.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  this  ndss-  divorce  oases,  like  that  of  Mrs,  Edwin  Forrert, 
ing  manuscript  (of  which  a  portion  had  been  and,  indeed,  in  civil  oases  of  all  sorts;  but  his 
in  1862  connded  to  the  Count  de  Merder,  special  power  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
French  minister  at  Washington),  formed  tSie  in  criminal  cases,  where  he  usually  undertook 
basis  of  a  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Botts,  the  defence.  At  one  time  he  successftilly  de- 
and  published  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Har-  fended  four  clients,  charged  with  murder,  in  t 
per  A  Brothers,  with  the  title  of  *^The  single  week,  and  all  without  fee  or  reward.  His 
G^eat  Rebellion,  its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Prog-  defence  of  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  at  Washhigton,  in 
ress,  and  Disastrous  Failure ! "  The  wok  1859,  was  one  of  his  most  splendid  achieve* 
was  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  nar-  ments  as  a  great  (niminal  lawyer.  In  most  of 
rative,  and  was  published  in  a  time  too  thickly  the  remarkable  civil  or  criminal  oanses  of  the 
crowded  with  great  events,  to  have  any  very  past  thirty  years  he  had  been  retained  on  one 
considerable  sale,  and  was,  perhaps,  less  im-  side  or  the  other.  His  success  as  an  advocate 
portant  in  its  revelations  tnan  the  author  was  not  due  to  any  chicanery,  not  even  to  any  of 
deemed  it.  After  his  release  from  prison  Mr.  the  generally  considered  admissible  advanta^ 
Botts  returned  to  his  home  at  Oulpepjper.  taken  by  many  members  of  the  profession.  He 
Here  he  was  continually  persecuted  by  the  was  clear,  frank,  and  honest,  in  the  statement 
enemy.  His  farm,  too,  was  repeatedly  over-  of  his  oases,  skilfhl  and  almost  invariably  coor- 
run  by  both  armies,  and  dug  over,  time  and  teous  in  his  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
again,  for  military  operations.  When  the  but  his  arguments  were  put  with  such  tact, 
war  had  closed,  Mr.  Botts  again  took  a  deep  his  statement  of  fac}B  was  so  lucid  and  candid, 
interest  in  political  matters.  He  labored  ear-  and  his  appeals  were  so  eloquent  and  impres- 
nestly  for  the  early  restoration  of  his  State  to  sive,  that  he  almost  invariably  carried  judge 
the  Union,  but  without  success.  He  was  a  and  Jury  widi  him.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
delegate  to  the  National  Oonventiou  of  South-  never  lost  a  case  in  which  he  was  before  a  jnry 
em  Loyalists  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  in  for  more  than  a  week ;  by  that  time  they  saw 
1867  signed  his  name  on  the  bail-bonds  of  every  thing  through  his  eyes.  With  his  rare 
Jefferson  Davis.  From  that  time  his  energies  gifts  of  quick  insight  and  brUliant  eloquence 
steadily  declined.  He  declared  his  intention  he  was  necessiurily  a  politioal  leader ;  but  no 
to  take  the  stump  during  the  last  canvass,  for  man  was  ever  more  thoroughly  flree  flrom  per- 
General  Grant,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  or  sonal  aspiration  for  oflSce.  He  would  have 
take  any  active  part  in  the  contest,  on  account  nothing  to  do  with  any  office  which  was  out 
of  his  failing  health.  of  the  line  of  his  professicm.  He  did  not  desire 
BRADY,  James  Tophak,  a  learned,  accom-  any  higher  honor  than  that  of  being  a  great 
plished,  and  eloquent  advocate  and  political  lawyer;  yet,  as  a  Democrat,  he  was  one  of  the 
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mortthorooghly-tnistod  and  trustworthy  mem-  exceedingly  fond  of  social  eiyojments.     He 

ben  of  his  party.     As  a  politician,  Mr.  Brady  idolized  the  children  of  his  sisters,  and  was 

was  of  "what  ml^t  he  ^called  a  oonservatiye  always  happy  in  winning  the  confidence  and 

torn  9i  lund,  hnt  his  impulses  and  his  acnte  esteem  of  the  little  ones.    Bnt  he  conld  readily 

sense  of  jostioe  often  oyerhalanoed  these  ten-  torn  away  from  social  pleasures  to  the  dnties 

dencies.    He  never  held  office  except  once,  of  the  office  and  eonrt.    To  his  social  acoom- 

wheQ  lie  was  Corporation  Counsel;  he  con-  plishments  and  legal  attainments  mnst  he  add- 

s«nted  io  aecept  this  position  because  it  was  ed  an  exoeUent  literary  taste.    In  the  brilliant 

in  the  line  of  his  pr<^^68ion,  and  while  oo-  days  of  the  old  Ehiekerboek&r  Magmins  he 

c&pying  the  place  ne  made  many  important  was  a  frequent  contribntor,  and  he  wrote  be- 

improTmnents  in  the  administration  of  mmxi^  sides  for  other  periodicals.    One  of  the  most 

cipallAw.     Before  the  war  he  was  an  ultra  beautifVilofthesewaif^^^A  Christmas  Dream," 

Statee-Bighta  man.    In  1860  he  had  supported  originally  contributed  by  him  to  Park  Bei^'a- 

Breckinridge,  and  even  carried  his  support  so  min's  literary  paper,  Tke  New  Worlds  in  1846, 

fsr  as  to  discourage  fusion  on  the  electorid  was  subsequently,  by  one  of  his  friends,  put 

ticket  between  the  two  Democratic  preraden-  into  a  little  Christmas  vohime,  exqniflitely  illus- 

tid  eamdidAtes,  while  he  consented  to  be  a  can-  trated,  and  fbr  years  formed  one  of  the  most 

didate  for  Governor  himselfon  the  Hard  ticket,  beautiml  of  the  minor  holiday  books.    High*> 

sgainst  Wilfiam  Kelly,  the  Soft  candidate,  in  minded,  generous,  prodigal  to  a  fault,  hating 

wder  to  uphold  a  principle.    If  there  had  been  meanness  in  every  form,  delicate  in  the  matter 

any  chance  of  his  election,  he  would  not  have  of  ibes  fh>m  his  clients,  taking  whatever  was 

beei  a  candidate.    But,  while  supporting  the  given  him  oftener  than  what  he  might  have 

war  measares  of  Lincoln^s  Administration,  on  asked,  so  averse  to  even  the  appearance  of  evil 

one  point,  and  only  one,  he  differed  with  the  tiiat  he  never  took  a  case  in  the  court  of  which 

Government.    He  did  not  believe  in  the  doc-  his  brother  was  the  Judge,  he  went  down  to 

trine  of  military  necessity  as  applied  to  North*  the  grave  with  a  record  such  as  few  men  leave 

em  Stales  or  without  the  hostile  lines  of  behind  them. 

the  enemy.    Polities,  however,  never  entered  BRAZIL,*  an  empire  in  South  America.  Em- 
into  his    professional   life,  and   one  of  his  peror,  Pedro  II.,  bom  December  2, 1826 ;  snc- 
greateat   eases  was   his  defence  of  the  spy  ceededhisibther  April  7, 1881;  has  two  daugh- 
exeeuted  aft  Oovemor^s  Island.    No  man  ever  ters :  Isabella,  married  to  the  Count  d'£u,  son 
adhered  to  a  determination  not  to  accept  office  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours ;  and  Leopoldina,  mar- 
oatside  of  the  line  of  his  profession  more  firmly  ried  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Baxe-Coburg  Gotha ; 
than  Mr.  Brady.    Nearly  every  place  in  the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  Pedro,  bom  March  19, 
gift  ofthe  Democracy  of  New  York  was  offered  1866.    The  conservative  ministry,  appointed 
to  him,  and  declined  by  him.    He  was  pressed  July  15,  1868,  remained  in  power  throughout 
to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  and  in  Con*  the  year  1869.     Area,  8^81,000  square  miles. 
greis,  but  he  steadOy  refbsed,  and  in  1861  he  Strength  of  the  army  78,784 ;  the  army  of 
peremptorily  declined  the  Tammany  nomination  operation  in  Paraguay  was  estimated  in  Jan- 
lor  Mayor.    During  the  period  that  interv^ied  nary,  1868,  at  42,817  men.     The  total  pop- 
between  this  action  on  his  part  and  the  dose  of  ulation  was  (1867)  estimated  at   11,280,000, 
the  war,  he  made  many  speeches  on  national  1,400,000  of  whom  are  slaves.    The  wild  In- 
qnestiona,  some  of  which  produced  a  profound  dians,  not  included  in  the  total  population,  are 
imprearion  upon  the  country.     In  October,  said  to  number  500,000. 
1862,  he  was  induced  to  address  the  Seymour  The  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Bio 
Assoeiatioii  of  New  York,  and  in  his  remarks  Janeiro,  during  1868,  was  8,865,  to   which 
on  that  oecadon  he  boldly  said,  "  The  South,  in  must  be  added  about  8,500  landed  in  the  south- 
leaving  na  at  the  particular  time  she  did,  did  em  provinces,  making  the  total  immigration 
so  witibout  the  sligntest  pretext  of  justification  for  the   year,  throughout   the   empire,  not 
or  «cense.'*    These  speeches  were  followed  up  more  than  12,000  at  the  outside.    More  than 
by  other  and  bdder  ctforts.    In  March,  1864,  hdf  of  the  immigrants  were  Portuguese;  the 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  addressing  a  war-  Germans .  rank  second  in  point  of  numbers ; 
meeting  in  Tamnumy  Hall.    Near  the  close  of  and  the  English  (with  whom  are  included  the 
the  war  Mr.  Brady  was  appointed  a  member  Scotch  and  the  Irish)  come  next.    Spaniards 
nf  a  eommission,  of  which  General  William  F.  are  few,  but  there  is  a  respectable  number  of 
Snrith  was  chie^  to  inquire  into  the  adminis-  French  and  Italians.    Of  the  French,  there 
traiion  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  under  were  several  families  fh>m  Algiers,  hardy,  ro- 
Geaeral  Butler  and  General  Banks.   The  com-  bust  fermers,  who  left  their  homes  on  account 
misBioiidischaj'ged  the  duties  of  their  appoint-  of  a  terrible  drought  which  reigned  in  that 
meat,  and  made  their  report  to  the  Secretary  country.     They  settled  in  the  province  of 
of  War,  bnt  there  the  matter  ended.    The  Parana,  where  they  have  since  been  Joined  by 
report  has  never  been  published,  notwith-  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  wiio 
etanding  the  public  interest  felt  in  the  subject  sidled  directly  from  Marseilles  for  Brazil.    The 

of  thwr  inquiry,  both  at  the  time  and  since. 

OBWde  of  p«,f<«ion«I  «id  polMcd  life  Mr.  ^fT^^Sffu^f «S5?SSSt  SJ'tJflM; 

Brady  was  pecubariy  amiable,  and  he  was  army,  and  commercial  and  naiigatlon  stattttics. 
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nambor  of  North  Amerioans  U  pat  down  at  steamers  and  saOing-craft.  The  squadroa 
405.  Aboat  250  of  these  were  from  the  Soath->  mounts  151  cannon^  and  is  manned  by  4^227 
em  States,  of  whom  more  than  half  went  to  men.  Other  vessels  are  posted  at  Montevideo 
Brazil  at  their  own  expense,  and  nearly  all  had  and  on  the  Umgaay.  Twelve  small  iron  steam- 
friends  or  relatives  already  settled  in  the  em-  era  were  being  built  in  Europe  for  serrioe 
pire.  The  German  immigration  has  augmented  on  the  Amazon,  and  a  f^boat  was  building 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  at  Para.  An  extraordinary  credit  of  over 
good  management  of  the  Brazilian  immigration  $6,000,000  was  opened  to  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
agent  in  Germany.  rine  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  emigration  According  to  the  budget  brought  forward 

from  the  port  of  Bio  Janeiro,  from  which  it  by  the   Minister  of  Finance  for   the  year 

appears  that  the  immigration  exceeded  the  1870~'71,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  $28,- 

oatgoing8by4,196.    No  fewer  than  888  North  100,000,  and  the  ordinary. expenditure  $32,- 

Americans  left  the  country  during  the  year-^  090,500,  leaving  a  deficit  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 

convincing  proof  of  the  fiJlure  of  the  scheme  This  deficit  the  minister  proposed  to  meet 

for  establishing  an  American  colony  in  BraziL  by  increased  import  duties,  and  in  accord- 

With  405  arrivals  and  888  departures,  the  rem-  ance  with  his  views  the  House  Committee  re- 

nant  is  seen  to  be  very  small.    Of  the  888  who  ported  a  bill  adding  40  per  cent,  to  the  pres- 

left,  about  100  were  immigrants  from  the  South-  ent  duties  on  foreign  goods  entered  for  oon- 

em  States.  sumption  (abolishing  the  collection  of  15  per 

The  Brazilian  Government,  in  its  anxiety  to  cent,  in  gold),  and  raising  the  duties  on  free 
promote  immigration  to  its  shores,  has  made  goods  to  6  per  cent  besides  placing  5  per  cent 
liberal  arrangements  to  assist  in  paying  the  of  *' additional  "duties  on  the  goods  not  charge- 
passages  of  imniigrants  to  BraziL  During  the  able  with  such.  It  was  also  proposedto  levy 
year  1868  the  aggregate  number  of  those  who  landing  and  shipping  dues  in  the  custom-hoose, 
received  "  assisted  passages  "  was  1,286.  More  and  to  charge  for  warehouse  rent  therein  from 
than  half  this  number  were  Britiflh  subjects;  the  day  of  landing  the  goods.  The  distressing 
885  were  Germans;  182  North  Americans,  and  condition  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  without 
only  two  Portuguese.  This  is  remarkable,  con-  means  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  or 
sidering  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  meet  its  obligations  with  the  creditors  of  the 
of  immigrants  of  the  year  were  Portuguese,  state,  compelled  the  Government,  previous  to 
During  the  year,  55  vessels,  of  variou  snation-  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  to  resolve  on 
alities,  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  with  immigrants,  a  decree  authorizing  a  fresh  issue  of  paper 
Brazil  has  a  Passengers*  Act  intended  to  pro-  money. 

tect  immigrants  on  board  the  ships  which  take  According  to  the  Treasury  return  published, 
them  to  its  shores.  This  law  applies  to  all  the  ascertained  indebtedness  of  the  nation,  ex- 
ships  carrying  four  passengers  in  the  steerage  elusive  of  the  foreign  debt,  which  is  about 
to  every  hundred  tons  of  burden.  Its  execu-  £14,000,000,  was,  on  September  80, 1869,  as 
tion  is  confided  to  the  Official  Agent  of  Oolo-  follows : 

nization,  who  visits  the  ship  immediately  on        Bonds  payable  in  currency isoroittoo 

Its  arrival  m  port,  makes  mmute   m^uines        Bonds  payable  in  gold. 80  000,000 

with  regard  to  the  treatment  which  the  immi-        Paper-money  in  ciioulation 181,054,785 

grants  received  on  their  voyage,  proceeds  at        Treaawy  biUa  bearing  interest 69,850,900 

once  to  an  investigation,  if  the  complaints  are  Of  the  above,  85,279,700  milreis  have  been 

sufficient  to  warrant  it,  and  imposes  such  a  fine  added  since  the  28th  of  Febmary,  1869,  viz. : 

on  the  vessel  as  he  may  deem  Just,  if  those  Bonds,  24,240,900;  paper  money,  6,140,000; 

complaints  prove  to  be  well-founded.    It  is  interest  -  bearing    treasury    bills,   4,889,900. 

claimed  that^  owing  to  these  excellent  regula*  Adding   the    foreign  debt   to   the   internal 

tions,  which  are  rigidly  carried  out,  emigrants  debt,  the  total  of  the  Brazilian  debt  becomes, 

to  Rio  Janeiro  are  better  protected  than  even  taking  the  foreign  debt  at  the  present  rate 

those  to  New  York.    The  great  majority  of  of  exchange,  about   648,000,000  milreis,  or 

the  emigrants  going  to  Brazil  are  kborers  and  $821,500,000  currency.  Of  this  total,  181,054,- 

agriculturists.  785  milreis  bears  no  interest    The  charges  of 

The  Brazilian  navy  now  consists  of  sixteen  the  debt  are  estimated  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 

monitors  and  casemates,  and  one  building  in  nonce  at  29,000,000  milreis,  but  it  is  expected 

Rio,  forty  wooden  steamers,  eight  transport  that  next  year  they  will  be  86,000,000,  owing 

steamers,  two  auxiliaiy  propeller  sailing-cor-  to  the  frirther  expenses  of  the  war,  which  will 

vettes,  and  eleven  sailing-vessels  of  various  require  the  borrowing  of  60,000,000  to  70,000,- 

kinds.    These  mount  298  cannon— the  heavi-  000  more  milreis. 

est  one-hundred-and-fifty-pounder  rifles — are  The  exports,  during  1868,  are  valued  at  $52,- 

manned  by  7,853  men,  and  the  sixty-five  steam-  876,000.    The  exports  of  cofiee  from  Rio  Ja- 

ers  have  engines  of  7,299  horse-power;  fifteen  neiro  show  a  falling  oflT  of  887,028  sacks  dar- 

iron-dads,    seventeen   steam   gunboats,    two  ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1868  as  compared 

steam  corvettes,  and  four  other  vessels,  form  with  the  same  period  of  1867,  when  1,588,1^ 

the  squadron  in  Paraguay,  to  which  are  at-  sacks  were  exported.     The  exports  to  the 

tached  two  transports  and  a  host  of  chartered  United  States  show  a  decrease  this  year  of 
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82,000  sacks,  having  been  only  344,154  against  the  United  States  has  not  advised  this  Govern* 
366,192  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1867.    A  ment   that  he   has  been   infonned    by  Mr. 
port  of  the  deficiency  is,  however,  made  np  by  Seward  of  his  having  issued  renewed  instrac* 
an  increased  stock  on  hand,  namely,  160,000  tions  to  the  United  States  minister  in  Brazil, 
sacks  against  69,000  sacks  October  1, 1807.  It  no  action  can  be  taken  npon  such  instructions 
is  notable  that  a  cycle  of  about  five  years  ap-  until  such  advice  has  been  received  from  our 
pears  to  obtun  in  re^^ard  to  the  coffee  crop  of  minister,  infonding  this  Goverument  that  the 
Brazil,  a  very  large  crop  being  usually  fol-  matter  has  again*  been  referred  to  this  lega- 
lowed  by  crops  successively  decreasing  to  the  tion."   Against  this  decision  General  Webb  re- 
third  year,  after  which  it  rises  gradually  to  an-  monstrated,  stating  that^  if  such  a  course  was 
other  extraordinary  crop  about  the  fifth  or  persisted  in,  he  would  resent  the  offence  to  his 
Mxth  year.   It  is  sud,  however,  that,  if  the  cof-  Government  and  demand  his  passports.    On 
fee  plantations  be  ploughed,  tiie  yield  is  toler-  the  1st  of  May,  General  Webb  received  a  dis- 
ably  regular  and  the  average  much  increased,  patch  from  the  Foreign  OfSce,  in  which  he  was 
The  movement  of  the  liberal  party  toward  again  ofScially  told  that  '^  The  American  Gov- 
carrying  throngh  much-needed   reforms  has  emment  not  having  announced  to  the  Brazilian 
been  g&iing  ground  in  the  nation.    The  ne-  minister  in  Washington  the  result  of  the  prom- 
oessi^  ofdepriTing  the  authorities  of  some  ised  reconsideration,  nor  of  the  issue  of  re- 
part  of  their  excessive  power  is  deeply  felt.  The  newed  and  modified  instructions  to  General 
great  wants  of  Braal  are  independent  courts  to  Webb,  keeps  this  Government  in  the  same  state 
protect   the  people  from  illegal  oppreonon,  of  uncertamty  thatit  wasin  before;  and  from 
for  at  present  Uie  judicial  power  is  wholly  which  it  cannot  depart,  except  in  such  man- 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  the  execu-  ner  as  shall  have  full  consideration  for  the 
tive.    The  Emperor  is  a  ruler  of  en%htened  respect  due  to  our  minister,  and  from  one 
views ;  bnt  Bradl  has  a  constitutional  (lovem-  €k>vemment  to  the  other." 
meat,  with  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  To  this  General  Webb  replied  in  a  note, 
present  conservative  ministers  are  opposed  to  dated  the  8d  of  May,  in  which  he  employed 
hberal  reforms.    The  accession  of  the  conser-  very  strong  language  of  indignation  and  re- 
vstive  party  to  power  has  given  a  serious  check  proo^  stating  that  he  did  not  consider  it  any 
to  the  emancipation  movement.    The  liberal  nonor  to   be   present  and  flattered   at  his 
part  of  the  press  is,  however,  bold  in  denun-  country's  expense,  and  concluding  in  the  fol- 
dalioii  of  a  policy  which  compromises  the  na-  lowing  terms: 

tioa  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  underalgned,  in  doshig  his  mission  of  now 
In  fact,  the  day  of  independence  was  in  gen-  nearly  eight  yean'  duration^has  the  satiafitction  to 
oral  kept  in  the  provinces  with  a  f^^eingof  reflect  ttutthehasonalloooaaions,  underallciicum- 
slave  chUdren  by  societies  already  formed.  stancw,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  personal  Bacrifloo. 
i}-««si  w<k<.  aJU^^  laao  .4>;ii  a^»^i«.  a^^^i^..^^  proved  himBelf  a  veiy  sincere  mend  of  Brazil  and  of 
Brazil  was,  dunng  1869,  stillactively  en^iged  ^^  Brazilian  people.^  That  friendship  will  not  yield 
m  ner  war  with  raraguay.  Ine  return  of  the  to  the  iigustices  so  recklessly  done  him  ana  his 
chiefcommanderofthe  Brazilian  forces,  Marshal  Government;  attributable,  as  it  is,  to  a  consorv»- 
Caixae,  in  the  beginning  of  1869,  without  ask-  tism  and  a  contempt  for  republics  and  republican 
ing  leave,  enraged  the  people  and  embarrassed  invitations  which  belong  to  another  age. 
the  government.  The  army  had  lost  within  a  This  note  was  returned  to  General  Webb  by 
mon&  one-third  to  one-hidf  its  number,  and  Baron  Ootegipe,  with  the  remark,  ^'  it  wound- 
an  extraordinary  proportion  of  its  general  of-  ed  not  only  General  Webb's  own  dignity,  but 
ficezB ;  in  fact,  tiie  wnole  army  was  in  need  of  ^so  that  of  the  Government  and  the  country, 
immediate  reorganization.  When  th^  mar-  and  could  not  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
sbal's  departure  became  known  in  the  army,  the  Brazilian  ministry."  At  the  same  time 
it  almost  produced  a  disbandment.  The  com-  the  passports  for  which  the  general  had  asked 
maud  was  turned  over  to  Marshal  Bouza,  who  were  sent  him,  with  the  assurance  that  ^^not 
knew  nothing  of  the  details  of  his  command,  the  leM  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the 
In  March,  Count  d'£u,  son-in-law  of  the  £m-  custom-house  to  the  embarkation  of  his  ef- 
peror,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  (See  fects." 

Pasa^itat.)  This  rupture  produced  great  excitement  and 
Owing  to  the  demand  of  the  American  alarm  among  all  classes  of  the  population. 
Government  (dating  as  far  back  as  1857)  for  Oommercial  men  dreaded  the  worst  conse- 
iodemnity  in  tiie  case  of  the  American  whale-  quences,  not  only  to  the  general  trade  of  the 
ddp  Canada,  which  demand  was  renewed  in  country,  but  to  the  credit  of  Brazil  in  Europe. 
November,  1868,  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  re-  Public  opinion  turned  decidedly  against  the 
Ittions  between  Brazil  and  the  united  States  Government,  and  compelled  it  to  yield.  The 
took  place  in  May,  1869.  General  Webb,  the  diplomatic  relations  were  restored,  and  all  was 
United  States  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  had  been  granted  that  General  Webb  had  demanded. 
antfaorized  to  propose  to  the  Brazilian  Govern-  The  opening  of  the  Amazon,  in  1867,  has 
ment  the  payment  of  $70,000  as  a  fbll  satisfac-  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  bordering  His- 
tion  for  the  claim.  The  Brazilian  Government,  pano- American  republics,  and  to  the  man- 
however,  declined  this  proposition,  declaring  time  nations  of  the  earth.  The  exports  and 
that,  **  inasmuch  as  the  minister  from  Brazil  in  imports  of  Para  for  October  and  November, 
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1867, weredoablethoaeof  1866.  Thisisbntthe  Johann  Dayid  Hejer  (1867-71),  President 
beginning.  It  already  becomes  apparent  that  of  the  Senate  for  the  year  1870 ;  Arnold  Dock- 
it  ifl  cheaper  for  aU  Bolivia,  Pern,  Ecoador,  witz(1865-^69),  President  of  the  Senate  for  the 
and  Oolombia  east  of  the  Ajides^  to  receive  year  1869.  Area,  74  square  miles :  popnlation 
their  goods  from  and  to  export  their  India  rob-  of  the  republic  in  1867, 109,572  ;,oi  the  city  of 
ber,  cinchona,  etc.,  to  the  United  States  and  Bremen,  74,945.  In  the  budget  for  1869,  the 
Eorope  «ia  the  great  water  highway  which  dis*  revenue  is  estimated  at  2,220,114  thalers ;  the 
charges  into  the  Atlantic,  than  by  the  long  expenditure  at  2,162,406  thalers;  surplus,  67,- 
circuitous,  route  of  Gape  Horn,  or  the  trans-  708  thalers.  The  imports,  in  1868,  were  valued 
Isthmian  route  of  Panama.  The  Purus  and  at  52,680,000  thalers  (gold) ;  the  exports  at 
Madeira  are  hereafter  to  be  navi^ited  by  69,490,000  thalers.  The  merchant  navy,  at  the 
steamers.  The  vdley  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil  dose  of  the  year  1868,  consisted  of  807  vessels, 
is  as  large  as  the  area  of  the  United  States  east  together  of  122,856  lasts  (one  last  4^000  lbs.). 
of  Oolorado,  while  the  whole  valley  of  the  The  statistics  of  emigration  from  the  port  of 
Amazon  in  and  out  of  Brazil  is  equal  to  all  the  Bremen,  in  1867  and  1868,  were  as  follows : 

United  States  east  of  California,  Oregon,  and  kiograntb  fSmT 

Washington  Territory,  and  yet  the  population 


is  not  equal  to  the  single  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  North-O^rman  Confederation. 

or  the  combined  inhabitants  of  Boston  and    aS^^™"^ 

Ohicago.    It  is  estimated  that  a  larger  popular  other  Goimtries. .  !*.*.'.!!!!!!!! 
lion  can  be  sustained  in  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon than  elsewhere  on  the  globe.    The  total                Total 

value  of  exports  in  1866  amounted  to  £799,988  %^^  ^«^*  ^  ^^  ^°^^^  \ 

sterling.    The  imports  at  Para  for  the  same       °*»*«« ) 


issr. 


88,666 

16,199 

15,808 

8,888 


isis. 


48,870 

19,S82 

7,898 

4,268 


74,001 
70,981 


66,418 
64,663 


year  were  £610^429  sterling.  Ton  large  Brazil  BB0U6HT0N,  Sir  John  Oah  Hobhoube, 
steamers  are  plymg  on  the  Amazon  proper,  while  first  Baron,  G.  0.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  lib- 
smaller  steamboats  ascend  to  I^eru  and  Ecuador,  eral  statesman  and  cabinet  officer,  bom  near 
In  1865  the  Brazil  packets  transported,  between  Bristol,  Eng.,  June  27, 1786;  died  in  London, 
ParaandManaos,goodsto  the  value  of  £800,000  June  3,  1869.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
sterling,  according  to  their  returns  made  to  the  Beniamin  Hobhouse,  a.  wealthy  manufactarer 
Brazilian  Government.  In  fifteen  years,  conn t»  of  Bristol,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
ing  from  1850,  the  commerce  tripled  even  and  at  Trinity  Oollege,  Cambridge,  taking  hifl 
under  the  restrictive  rule  which  chfuncterized  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1808.  While  at  the 
it  The  city  of  Para  has  a  population  of  university,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
86,000.  Its  imports  and  exports  in  1868  were  Lord  Byron,  and  in  1809  accompanied  the  poet 
over  £1,500,000  sterling.  The  opening  of  the  in  his  travels  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  other 
Amazon  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  ex-  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  in 
ploration  of  its  affluents.  The  little  steamer,  Switzerland  and  Italy;  and,  after  liis  return  to 
m  which  Dr.  Conto  de  Magalhaens  set  off  to  England,  he  published  an  account  of  these 
attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Tocantins  rapids,  had  travels  in  a  book  which  he  called  '^  A  Journey 
successfully  reached  the  Araguaya,  thus  prov-  through  Albania  and  other  IVovinces  of  Tp^ 
ing  the  practicability  ofrunning  a  steamboat  line  key,  with  Lord  Byron,"  London,  1812,  which 
from  the  Amazon  to  within  200  miles  of  the  was  highly  commended.  He  also  appended 
navigable  waters  of  the  Paraguay.  A  decree  some  notes,  over  his  own  signature,  to  Byron^s 
was  issued,  extending  to  the  end  of  1869  the  '^Ohilde  Harold,"  the  fourth  canto  of  which 
permission  conceded  to  foreign  vessels  to  the  poet  dedicated  to  him.  This,  however, 
engage  in  transport  between  Brazilian  ports  was  not  his  first  work,  for  in  1809  appeared, 
possessing  custom-houses.  with  his  name,  a  collection  of  compositionsi 
The  ratifications  of  the  powers  accorded  in  under  the  title  of  ^limitations  and  Translations 
the  international  telegraph  concession  made  from  the  Classics,  with  Original  Poems."  Fonr 
to  Ballestrini  having  been  exchanged,  Brazil  yearsafterthepublicationof  his  "Journey,'* he 
should,  by  the  terms  of  the  concession,  be  appeared  agiun  before  the  public  with  an  elabo- 
placed  in  telegraphic  communication  vrith  rate  work,  entitled  "  The  Last  Reign  of  Napo- 
Europe  and  the  United  States  within  three  leon."  This  was  in  two  volumes,  and  gave  a 
years,  by  laying  a  cable  from  Para  to  one  of  complete  and  entertaining  description  of  the 
the  French  Antilles,  to  which  the  European  eventful  "hundred  days,"  of  whicn  he  was  an 
cable  wiU  be  laid,  and  from  which  the  oommu-  intensely  interested  eve-witness.  He  also  pnb- 
nication  with  the  United  States  will  pass  by  lished  "  Historical  IlluBtrations  of  the  Fourth 
Hayti  and  St  Thomas.  The  parties  to  the  con-  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  and  was  a  freonent 
vention  are  Brazil,  Denmark,  France,  Hayti,  contributor  to  BktehjDood^  Fraser^t,  the  nestr 
Italy,  and  Portugal.  miniter  Eetiew^  and  other  periodicals.  H^ 
BREMEN,*  a  republic  belonging  to  the  first  became  conspicuous  in  political  life  in 
North-Qerman  Confeaeration.  Burgomasters,  1819,  by  the  publication  of  his  '*  Letters  to  an 
Englishman,"  which  were  tinged  with  strong 

•  For  ftirther  Infonnation,  «m  the  article  Oibmajit  in  rAHicAl  nninmno.  nnA  nnnfjiinpH  anrh  a  severe 

thu  Tolume,  and  article  Bunnir  in  the  AnsioAM  Ah-  ^r?^^  opinions,  ana  ooniainea  sucn  »  »«*J 

NUAL  Otolopjq>ia  for  188S.  attack  on  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no  was 
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imprisoned  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  having  tion  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Bronghton,  Baron 

committed  a  breach  of  privilege.    These  letters  Bronghton  of  Gyford,  in  1851.    In  the  Cabinet 

and  his  imprisonment  brought  him  prominently  of  Lord  Melbonme  he  was  president*  of  the 

before  the  public,  and,  upon  his  release,  he  was  Board  of  Control,  and  Chief  Commissioner  of 

taken  up  \>j  the  electors  of  Westminster,  who,  Woods  and  Forests;  and  in  the  Russell  Admin* 

feeling  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated,  in  istration  in  1846-^52  he  again  held  the  former 

spite  of  the  strenuous  and  animated  oppooition  position.    In  1858  he  was  for  a  short  time  a 

of  the  WM0S,  returned  him  to  Parliament  after  member  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  but  with  that 

a  memorable    contest.      In   Parliament   he  exception  had  taken  no  active  part  in  public 

showed  himself  an  able  speaker  and  an  ener-  affairs  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage.    He 

getic  reformer,  but  his  radical  opinions  became  received  at  that  time  the  grand  cross  of  the 

so  £Eir  modified  that  in  18dl  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  soon  after  named 

Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  as  Secretaiy  of  War.    In  one  of  her   meg  esty's  Privy  Council.     Lord 

1833  he  was  made  Secretaiy  of  State  for  Ire-  Bronghton  retained  his  intellectual  faculties  in 

Lmd,  but  was  defeated  in  his  canvass  for  a  re-  great  perfection  till  the  dose  of  life. 

election  before  the  Westminster  electors.    The  BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  belonging  to  the 

next  year  he  was  returned  from  Nottingham,  North-German  Confederation.  Duke,  Wilhelm 

which  he  represented  till  1847 ;  and  he  sat  for  I.,  bom  April  25,  1806 ;  succeeded  his  brother, 

Harwich  for  a  few  years  previous  to  his  eleva-  Duke  Karl,  in  1880.    {See  GsBUAirr.) 


O 

CALTTORNIA,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  lations  with  China,  but  believing  that  the 
the  American  Union,  bounded  by  Oregon  on  closing  of  our  ports  at  present  against  the 
the  north,  by  Nevada  and  Arizona  on  the  east,  Chinese  would  be  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
Lower  California  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  terests  and  cast  reproach  upon  the  intelligence 
Ocean  on  the  west.  Area,  188,981  square  miles,  of  the  American  people,  as  being  contrary  to 
Its  population  in  1866  was  470,697,  and  in  1869  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  approving  of  the  eight- 
was  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  600,000.  hour  law ;  indorsing  the  action  of  Congress 
(For  the  various  nationalities  of  which  this  respecting  the  Alabama  treaty,  and  considering 
population  is  composed,  see  AinruAL  Ctolo-  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  de- 
p.£j>ix  for  1868.)  The  State  is  said  to  contain  mand  full  reparation  for  the  ii^'nry  inflicted  by 
120,047,841  acres  of  land,  of  which  it  is  esti-  the  British  Government  and  people  upon  our 
mated  that  89,000,000  can  be  devoted  to  commerce  during  the  rebellion;  favonng  the 
profitable  husbandry.  The  election  which  oc-  equalization  of  t^ation  of  all  kinds  of  property 
ourred  on  the  20th  of  October,  1869,  was  for  in  the  States;  and  approving  the  grants  of 
eighty  members  of  Assembly;  one-half  (twenty^l  State  aid  to  railroads. 

members  of  the  State  Senate,  eight  or  ten  oi  The  Democratic  Convention  nominated  Jo- 

the  fourteen  District  Judges,  and  two  Associate  seph  B.  Crockett  and  William  T.  Wallace  for 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  term  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  passed 

office  of  the  other  State  officers  does  not  expire  resolutions  declaring  their  confidence  m  the 

till  1871.    The  two  parties  held  their  conven-  intelligence,    patriotism,   and   ability^  of  the 

tions  in  June,  and,  among  other  topics,  both  white  people  of  the  country  to  administer  and 

considered  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  control  their  government  without  the  aid  of 

The  Republican  Convention  nominated  Lo-  either  negroes  or  Chinese;  expressing  their 
r^uEO  Sawyer  and  0.  C.  Pratt  for  Judges  of  the  alarm  at  the  attempts  of  the  unscrupulous 
Supreme  Court,  and  passed  resolutions  pledg-  majority  in  Congress  to  absorb  the  powers  of 
ing  support  to  the  Republican  party  and  in-  the  Executive  and  Judicial  departments  of  the 
dorsing  the  Administration ;  asserting  that  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  annihilate  the 
negro  question  has  ceased  to  be  an  element  of  rights  of  the  State  governments ;  declared  the 
American  politics,  and  declaring  that  the  rati-  subjection  of  the  whites  of  the  South  to  a  mass 
fication  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  should  of  ignorant  negroes  and  their  disfranchisement, 
tie  followed  by  an  act  of  universal  amnesty  and  etc.,  an  unparalleled  outrage  and  wrong;  op- 
enfranchisement  to  the  Southern  people;  re-  posed  the  policy  oflending  the  credit  of  the  State 
garding  with  satisfaction  the  inmiigration  to  to  railway  and  other  corporations ;  advocated 
the  State  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe,  the  eightrhour  law  and  the  rights  of  the  work- 
bot,  while  giving  preference  to  the  people  of  our  ing-men ;  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
own  race,  hol£  inofiensive  immigrants  from  Constitutional  Amendment,  for  a  variety  of 
China  entitled  to  full  protection,  but  opposing  reasons,  among  which  were  the  influence  it 
&iSnge  to  Uie  Chinese  in  any  form,  and  any  would  exert  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration, 
change  m  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  the  probability  of  their  being  allowed  to  vote 
States;  recognizing  the  power  of  the  General  and  hold  office,  and  the  consequent  creation 
Government  to  restrict  or  prevent  Chinese  im-  of  an  aristocratic  class,  created  and  maintained 
migration  by  terminating  our  commercial  re-  by  Chinese  votes ;  opposing  the  admission  of 
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the  Oliinese  into  the  State,  and  their  competi-  her   own  territory),   merchandise,  including 

tion  with  white  laborers ;  arrfugning  the  Radi-  quicksilver,  wheat  and  flonr,  wines,  silk,  both  in 

cal  partj  for  its  profligacy,  tyranny,  extortion,  cocoons  and  mannfaotnred,  fruits,  in  wnich  the 

disfranchisement,  and  contempt  of  constitn-  traffic  since  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 

tional  obligations,  and  for  its  appointment  of  is  large,  wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  in 

healthy  and  able-bodied  negroes  to  office,  while  some  of  which  the  State  greatly  excels,  barlej, 

capable  white  citizens  were  Buffering  for  the  esculent  roots,  olives  and  olive-oil,  figs,  etc., 

common  necessaries  of  life;  and  approved  of  etc.,  will  speedily  equal  and  surpass  her  exports 

the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  I>emooratio  of  treasure.    Her  manufactures  at  the  begp- 

State  government.  ning  of  1869  exceeded  $85,000,000,  and  daring 

At  the  election  the  Democratic  candidates  the  year  took  a  great  step  forward,  especially 

were  elected ;  Wallace  by  a  m^ority  of  6,756  in  wine  and  silk.    The  a^cultural  products  of 

votes,  and  Crockett  by  a  mcyority  of  10,202  the  State  at  the  same  time  exceeded  $86,000,- 

votes,  and  the  new  Legislature  stood  as  fol-  000,  and  every  year  is  bringing  larger  qnanti- 

lows :  Senate,  26  Democrats,  11  Republicans,  ties  of  new  land  into  cultivation,  and  in  the 

and  8  Independents.    House  of  Representa-  districts  hitherto  affected  by  drought  is  aocom- 

tives,  67  Democrats,  10  Rei)ublicans,  and  8  In-  plishing  almost  miraculous  results  by  means  of 

dependents.    Of  the  District  Judges  elected,  irrigation.     The  swamp  or  tule  lands,  0Te^ 

all  were  Democrats.  flown  hitherto  by  the  rivers   in   the  rainy 

The  railroad  enterprises  in  California  have  season,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  bdien 
made  great  progress  during  the  year  1869.  drained  and  diked,  and,  the  tuls  rushes  having 
The  Central  racific,  which  had  at  the  begin-  been  burnt,  reveal  a  soil  of  the  most  wonderful 
ning  of  the  year  passed  her  borders,  was,  in  fertility,  yielding  in  the  case  of  the  Suisun  Bay 
May,  united  to  the  Union  Pacific  at  Ogden,  Islands  88.5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the^  acre, 
and  a  continuous  railway  line  bound  together  and  112  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre,  without 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts ;  quickening  ploughing.  New  articles  of  cultivation  are 
immensely  the  commerce  and  the  mechanical,  constantly  introduced ;  during  the  past  year 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricultural  inter-  colonies  of  Japanese  have  taken  up  lands  in  the 
ests  of  the  State,  and  giving  it  at  once  a  posi-  State,  and  commenced  the  culture  of  tea  and  the 
tion  of  equality  with  the  older  States  of  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  according  to  their  cos- 
East.  Of  this  Central  Pacific  road,  188  miles  toms.  The  orange,  fi^,  ]>omegranate,  and  olive, 
only  are  within  the  bounds  of  California;  but  are  coming  extensively  into  cultivation  in  the 
aside  from  this  there  are  twenty-three  other  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  production 
railroads  in  progress,  or  completed  in  the  State,  of  wheat  (the  Califomian  wheat  being  in  great 
with  a  total  finished  length  on  the  1st  of  Novem-  demand  from  its  pecidiarly  nutritious  char- 
ber,  1869,  of  672  miles,  and  a  projected  extent  acter)  increases  largely  witii  eaoh  year.  The 
of  about  2,500  miles.  The  roads  already  com-  culture  of  the  grape  in  California,  both  for  wine 
pie  ted  have  cost,  in  round  numbers,  $46,650,-  and  brandy,  and  as  a  table-fruit,  has  become 
000,  and  those  in  progress  will  undoubtedly  unprecedented  in  extent.  It  is  estimated  that 
require  $80,000,000  for  their  cost  of  roadway  there  are  sixty  millions  of  vines  now  growing 
and  equipment  in  the  State,  and  most  of  them  bearing.    Over 

The  amount  of  gold  mined  in  the  State,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  the  grape 
1869,  is  not  accurately  known,  considerable  are  cultivated,  including  the  choicest  Euro- 
sums  having  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  from  pean  kinds,  which  do  better  in  that  climate  and 
adjacent  gold-producing  territories,  while  a  soU  than  they  ever  did  in  their  native  region, 
portion  of  the  State  product,  since  the  opening  California  wines  ore  now  a  staple  article  of 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  finds  its  way  eastward  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  in- 
without  going  to  San  Francisco.  From  the  creasing  ftilly  as  fast  as  the  supply.  It  is  said 
best  data,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  large  quantities  ofspurious  wines  are  mana- 
that  it  did  not  vary  greatly  from  the  aggregate  foctured  in  San  Francisco,  and  shipped  to  the 
of  the  previous  year;  new  processes,  and  Eastern  States;  but  the  genuine  product  of 
greater  care  and  labor,  having  made  up  for  the  the  CiJifomia  vineyards  in  1860  was  over 
less  abundant  yield  of  some  of  the  mines.  For  10,000,000  gallons.  The  silk  culture,  it  was 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  $21,046,000  in  estimated,  would  reach  a  production  of  sixty 
coin  and  bullion  were  exported  from  San  Fran-  million  cocoons  during  1869,  with  a  very  much 
Cisco.  The  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  greater  increase  in  the  coming  years,  the  only 
same  port  from  September,  1868,  to  July,  difficulty  now  experienced  being  that  of  pro- 
1869,  were  $21,844,000;  one-half  of  which  viding  sufficient  food  for  the  silk- worms.  The 
was  of  fiour  and  wheat ;  quicksilver,  $921,000 ;  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  for 
furs,  $987,000;  wool,  $2,378,000;  and  wme,  1869  (the  assessed  value  never  exceeding  50 
$800,000.  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  and  often  falling  be- 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  products  of  low  it)  was  above  $250,000,000,  to  which  were 
the  gold-mines  of  the  State  will  constitute  her  to  be  added  about  $23,000,000  exempt  from  tax- 
greatest  source  of  wealth  or  of  exports.    While  ation.    Of  this  assessed  valuation  one-half  was 
the  export  of  gold  and  silver  will  probably  not  of  property  in  San  Francisco  County. 
vary  much  from  $40,000,000  (not  wholly  from  The  wool  product  of  California  has  been 
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8t«ftdilj  «nd  rapidly   increasing  for  soyeral  Pnme-trees 6,627 

yews.    The  product  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  wT'l^  «    ^*»*i^ 

18S8  vaa  l«,086j656  Iba,  of  which  706,800  lbs,  G^ebeny-biihw 172  m 

were  from  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Baapbeny      *♦    //.".!.*.*;!!.'!!!.'!  l,8seIo48 

Britub  Oolombia ;  in  1669  the  product  of  the  Stnwberry-Tines 9,981,675 

coast  was  a  litUe  more  than  twenty  million 

poonds,  of  which  nineteen  million  ponnds  were  Ihe  mulberry-trees,  reported  in  1868  as 
from  CaMfomia.  Abont  three  miuion  pounds  1)175,000,  had  reached  over  two  millions  in 
▼ere  consumed  by  the  woollen-mills  of  the  J^y  of  1869,  and  were  beins  put  out  as  fast  as 
State,  and  the  remainder  was  shipped  to  New  Blips  could  be  obtained.  Mr,  Prevost,  the 
York  and  Boston.  The  refining  of  sugar  and  pioneer  of  the  silk  culture,  reports,  in  Los 
the  ealtiTation  of  both  the  sugar-cane  and  sor-  Angeles  County,  the  growth  of  single  shoots, 
ghom  are  making  very  great  progress.  The  fourteen  feet  in  length  in  one  year,  and  that 
culdvation  of  the  sugar-beet  for  sugar  has  not  cuttings  planted  in  the  spring,  or,  rather,  in 
jet,  we  belieye,  been  attempted  to  any  great  February,  furnished  abundant  food  for  the  silk- 
extent  in  the  State,  but  in  the  deep,  rich  soil  worms  of  the  second  crop,  in  August  following. 
ind  the  long,  rainless  season  of  California,  it  ^o  cultivation  of  sumac  for  tanning  pur- 
eodd  not  faU  to  he  followed  wiUi  greater  sue-  poses  has  been  commenced  on  a  large  scale  on 
oees  than  has  attended  it  elsewhere.  ^o  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the 
The  iron  and  steel  manufactories  and  the  foun-  sterile  plains,  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
deries,  and  machine  and  locomotive  worka,  the  garded  as  utterly  worthless.  It  is  said  to  yield 
greater  part  of  them  located  in  San  Francisco,  from  one  to  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  to  be 
ut  constantly  increasing  and  enlarging  their  ▼efy  easily  cultivated.  This  quality  of  sumac 
fadlitiea  for  work.  The  gi^ater  part  of  the  brings  in  the  New  York  market  from  $100  to 
locomotives,  and  most  of  the  cars  for  supplying  11^0  per  ton. 

the  twMitj-one  railroads  finished  or  in  progress  ^^  timber  and  lumber  product  of  California 

in  the  State,  are  manu&ctured  in  that  city ;  as  ^^^  ^  diminishing;  the  redwood,  their  prin- 

are  also  the  arastras,  quartz-crushers,  steam-  oi^al  and  best  forest-tree  for  these  purposes, 

engines,  and  other  machinery  required  both  in  l>emg  confined  to  the  fog  belt  of  the  Pacific 

quarts  and  hydranlio  mining  in  California,  Ne-  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  being  so  sus- 

Tsda,  M<mtana2^  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  ceptible  of  climatic  changes,  that  where  it  is  cut 

and  Ari2ona!    This  business  seems  to  admit  of  off  it  does  not  make  a  second  growth,  but  is 

an  almoat  indefinite  extension,  and  the  iron  and  replaced  by  other  hardier,  but  less  valuable 

copper  of  the  State  ftimish  supplies  of  the  woods;  but  the  supply  of  timber  and  lumber 

raw  material  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fron^  Oregon,  Washmgton,  and  British  Colum- 

work.    Wehavealludedtothe  culture  of  fruit,  bia,  is  apparently  inexhaustible,  and  this  in- 

as  a  spedal^  in  which  Califomia  would  un-  «ares  lumber  to  California  at  low  prices.    The 

donbtedlyexcelany  other  State  of  the  Union.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  has  consumed  im- 

The  frutta  are  generally  larger  and  finer  than  niense  quantities  of  lumber  and  timber,  not 

those  of  other  aections  of  the  country,  and  the  only  in  tiie  construction  of  the  road,  but  in  the 

trees  commence  bearing  earKer  and  yield  more  erection  of  its  miles  of  snow-sheds  and  its  sta- 

prclbaely.     It  is  said  tluit  some  of  the  fruits,  and  tions.                 ^         ^^  ,.-      .      .        , 

espectally  apples,  plums,  and  apricots,  have  not  The  immigration  to  Oahforma,  smce  the  com- 

M>fine  a  flavor  as  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  pletion  of  the  Pacific  Raih-oad,  has  been  very 

bat  the  pear,  the  peach,  and  the  cherry,  are  on-  IwgOi  both  by  that  road  and  by  the  steamships. 

rivalled  both  in  size  and  quality.    The  follow-  Much  of  this  immigration  is  from  Europe, 

in^  table  shows  the  number  of  fruit-trees  and  though  the  tide  is  also  setting  strongly  toward 

fhnt-bearing  plants  which  were  reported  in  the  it»  shores  from  Chma  and  Japan,  and  there  is 

State  in  1867.     The  most  intelligent  agricul-  »  certainty  of  the  speedy  settlement  of  large 

torisU  of  the  State  say  that  the  number  has  colonies  of  Japanese,  to  engage  in  agriculture 

been  more  than  doubled  since  that  time,  and,  in  the  State.     The  southern  portion  of  the 

in  the  case  of  the  ^g,  lemon,  orange,  and  olive  8^**0,  which  had  long  been  somewhat  neglected, 

trees,  quadrupled.    The  quantity  of  small  fruits  ^^h  ^or  two  or  three  years  past,  attracted  the 

b«  also  been  more  than  quadrupled :  attention  of  immigrants,  and  the  populaUon 

of  the  southern  counties  has  in  that  time  more 

Fruii'trtM^  Vines,  etc,  than  doubled.    The  dimate  of  this  part  of  tbe 

Apple-tnes l,Sir,79p  State  is  said  to  be  salubrious  and  delightful, 

Peadfc    "  969,698  well  adapted  to  the  relief  of  invalids  sufi'erinff 

Jf      **   ?2?*SJ J  from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  the  subtropical 

cw  •*  r:*:::'::";:::::;:;:;    KS  ^^^  ^^  %,  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate, 

^ectanne-treet 48,999  banana,  and  the  more  delicate  varieties  of 

Qoance       *•  ...  .".*  .',* .'  .* ..........      40^404  grapes,  grow  there  in  great  profusion. 

Aprieot      II  52,808  Education  in  Califomia  is  making  excellent 

Ij^       11  ^'712  progress.    The  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger 

O^^       it  \'\V,\\\\\\\\.      ir'291  towns  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  section 

Olire        "  .' \ '. \ \ \ \ '.V..\\V,\,\\      14J888  of  the  country,  and  the  academies  and  schools 
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for  higher  edacation  take  rank  with  the  best 
in  the  country.  The  University  of  California 
has,  in  the  aatomn  of  1869,  opened  its  doors  to 
all  comers  who  can  pass  its  preliminary  exami- 
nations, without  fee  of  any  kind  for  tuition^ 
being  the  first  absolutely  free  college  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  it  offers,  though  of 
course  not  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of  the 
older  and  more  amply-eudowed  universities  of 
the  East,  are  yet  of  such  a  character  that  the 
student,  who  is  in  earnest  to  aoqidre  an  educa- 
tion, will  find  the  facilities  for  attaining  it 
above  the  average  of  our  younger  colleges. 

CANDIA,  or  Cbbte.    See  Tubket. 

CARLETON,  William,  an  Irish  novelist  of 
remarkable  ability,  bom  in  Clogher  (or,  accord- 
ing to  Chambers,  Prillisk).  County  ^rone,  Ire- 
land, m  1798 ;  died  in  Dublin,  January  80, 1869. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  and  remarkably  familiar  with 
the  prejudices,  the  sympathies,  superstitions, 
and  legends  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  early 
education  of  young  Carleton  was  meagre  and 
desultory,  being  obtained  in  part  from  his 
father^s  teachings,  and  in  part  from  a  hedge- 
school,  but  his  father  was  desirous  to  have  him 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  a 
school  at  Glasslough,  kept  by  a  relative  who 
was  a  priest.  Here,  while  acting  as  an  usher, 
he  picked  up  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
English  literature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
left  this  school,  and  after  leading  a  so^  of 
vagabond  life  for  some  years,  writing  occasion- 
ally for  the  papers,  and  having  abandoned  all 
idea  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  regard  for  Catholi- 
cism, he  repaired  to  Dublin  with  but  three  shil- 
lings in  his  pocket,  and  sought  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood by  his  pen.  He  wrote  first  a  contro- 
versial story,  published  by  a  Protestant  society, 
which  gained  him  some  fame ;  but  his  "  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,'*  the  first 
series  of  which  appeared  in  1830,  gave  him  his 
first  considerable  reputation.  Their  freshness 
of  style  pleased  the  public  and  won  the  favor 
of  the  critics.  A  second  series,  equallypopular 
with  the  first,  appeared  in  1832,  and  Carleton 
became  thenceforth  for  some  years  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Dublin  Uhivenity  Maoa- 
zinCy  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  and  other 
periodicals.  His  *^  Fai^dorougha  the  Miser." 
one  of  his  most  powerful  novels,  appeared  m 
1839,  and  in  1841  he  published  three  volumes 
of  stories,  mostly  of  pathetic  interest,  but  in- 
cluding his  fine  humorous  sketch  of  *^The 
Misfortunes  of  Barney  Branagan,"  which  was 
very  popular.  In  1845  appeared  his  ^'  Valen- 
tine McClutchy,"  a  half-political  novel,  defend- 
ing the  Irish  Catholic  clergy,  and  advocating 
th^-ropeal  -of  the'  Union.  To  this  followed 
"  Body  the  Rover,"  1846 ;  "  The  Black  Proph- 
^et,"  1847;  "The  Tithe  Proctor,"  all  politi- 
cal and  partisan  novels,  but  exhibiting  in  a 
marked  degree  his  genius.     "  Willy  Reilly,"  in 


three  volumes,  was  published  in  1855,  and 
"  The  Evil  Eye  "  in  1860.  While  other  writers 
have  been  more  or  less  succeasfdl  in  depicting 
many  phases  of  Irish  life,  William  Carleton  is 
the  only  writer  who  has  presented  with  exact- 
ness, and  a  thorough  insight  into  its  peculiari- 
ties, the  real  character  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy. His  merits  as  a  writer,  notwithatand- 
ing  his  partisanship,  were  so  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  British  Government,  that  he  was 
awarded  a  literary  pension  of  £200  a  year.  For 
some  years  past  he  had  been  unable  to  write. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent in  Central  America  five  independent  re- 
publics: Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  San  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  and  Honduras. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  five  repub- 
lics, in  1869,  were  as  follows : 


REPUBUCS. 

AXM. 

rapahtiaa. 

1 

1        Caprau. 

1 

ttnof 
GapltaU. 

CofltaBicaf 

Ghiatemala 

San  Salvador... 

Nicaragua 

Hondaraa 

Sl,400 

88400 
47,100 

185,000 
1,180,000 
600,000 
400,000 
860,000 

SanJot^ 

.Ooatemala.... 
San  Salvador. . 

Oomaya^liia . . . 

95,000 
40,000 
»,0(W 
10,000 
8,000 

Totol 

178,700 

2,665.000 

1.  Costa  Biea, — ^This  republic  is  one  of  the 
best  governed  in  Central  America.  The  in- 
habitants are  industrious  and  prosperous,  and 
internal  strife,  the  curse  of  Spanish  America, 
is  less  known  than  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
Its  new  constitution  seems  to  be  quite  a  liberal 
one,  except  in  relation  to  the  law  on  liberty  of 
the  press.  Jesus  Jimenez  has  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  for  the  term  1869  to  1872.  The 
Government  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
several  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 
construction  (of  an  interoceanic  railroad  from 
Simon  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  The  capital 
was  to  be  $10,000^0,  divided  into  shares  of 
$100  each.  The  company  was  to  commence 
work  within  three  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  contract;  the  first  thirty  miles  of  the 
road  were  to  be  completed  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  of  the  ratification,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  five  years.  The  Government,  in 
aid  of  the  enterprise,  was  to  issue  bonds,  pay- 
able forty  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
road,  in  United  States  currency,  drawing  au 
annual  interest  of  eight  per  cent. 

2.  Guatemala. — ^The  mdustrial  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Guatemala  are  highly  pros- 
perous, owing  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
which  this  republic  has  so  long  enjoyed.  Hie 
cultivation  of  indigo  and  sugar  has  received 
the  special  attention  of  the  Government. 

A  very  large  commerce  is  carried  on  ^th 
San  Francisco,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  ports 
of  Central  America  and  California.  The  re- 
duction of  ten  per  cent  on  the  dnes  on  foreign 
merchandise  imported  through  the  ports  of 
Izabal  and  Santo  Thomas  wul  be  continued 
for  six  years  longer. 
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Peace  prerailed  throughout  the  repuhlic,  tain  no  longer  a  position  wherein  I  have  onlj 
with  onimportant  exceptions.  There  was  an  reaped  deceptionis,  hittemess,  and  miserable 
attempt  at  reyolution  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  disappointment^^  Congress  returned  an  answer 
headed  by  8erapio  Cruz,  who,  for  two  years  full  of  praise  and  satismction,  reftised  to  accept 
past,  was  constantly  trying  to  disturb  the  the  resignation,  and  amid  much  apparent  re- 
peace.  He  and  his  band  secreted  themselves  in  Joicing  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  re- 
the  mountains^  and  made  occasional  raids  in  tain  power. 

the  surrounding  country.    On  the  6th  of  De-  The  contract  made  by  Mr.  Ayon,  minister 

cember,  1669,  a  severe  fight  took  place  be-  of  Nicaragua  at  Paris,  in  October,  1868,  with 

tween  the  forces  of  Serapio  Onus  and  those  of  the  Trench  Senator,  Chevalier,  for  the  opening 

the  Goveniment,  in  the  town  of  Huehuete-  of  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  was  ratified  by 

nango.    The  Government  forces  to  the  num-  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Montealegre  was  ap- 

ber  of  200,  under  the  command  of  Captain  pointed  special  envoy  to  the  Republic  of  Costa 

Csjonge,  were  intrenched  in  the  plaza,  behind  Kica  to  enter  upon  negotiations.    Treaties  of 

barricaaLdea,  which  were  defended  oy  two  small  friendship  and  commerce  with  Costa  Rica  and 

pieces  of  artillery.    Crux  had  1,000  of  all. arras,  San  Salvador  were  likewise  confinned  by  the 

a  minority  of  whom  were  Indians,  under  his  Senate. 

command.    He  endeavored  to  take  the  place  Congress   authorized  the   Government   to 

by  assailing  it  simultaneously  at  all  available  establish  at  the  most  convenient  place  a  hospital 

points,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  fire  to  the  for  lepers.    By  another  decree,  approvea  by 

booses  in  different  parts.     The  firing  lasted  the  President,  Frederick  H.  Albermng  and  his 

twenty -five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  Cruz  re*  copartners  are  granted  the  privUeffe  to  intro- 

tired  with  the  loss  of  100  killed  and  160  wound-  duce  Chinese  coolies,  engaged  voluntarily  in 

ed,  besides  war  material  lost^in  the  retreat  their  own  country  or  elsewhere,  and  brought 

President  Cema  granted  full  pardon  to  all  directly  to  Nicaragua.    Theprivilegeis  forten 

prisoners  undergoing  punishment  for  crimes,  years,  the  coolie  contracts  to  oe  for  eight  years, 

vho  rendered  usefm  service  during  the  late  after  which  they  shall  be  free.    Vessels  bring- 

epidemio  in  Escnintla.    He  was,  in  1869,  re-  ing  coolies  are  to  be  exempt  from  anchorage 

elected  to  the  presidency,  for  the  period  fix>m  and  tonnage  dues;  the  said  Alberding &  Co.  to 

May  24, 1869,  to  December  81, 1872.  nay  fiftv  cents  for  each  coolie  brought  to  the 

3.  S(m  Saltador, — ^The  President  Buefiaa,  nospital  at  Leon. 

who  was  reelected  to  the  presidenjcy  for  the  pe*  Nicaragua  has  not  eigoyed  peace  throughout 

riod  from  1868  to  1878,  draws  in  his  message  the  year  1869.    There  was,  however,  a  mutual 

to  Congress,  in  January,  a  cheerful  picture  of  desire  to  settle  pending  questions  without  shed- 

tbe  conttition  of  this  little  republic  ding  much  blood.    An  armistice  was  agreed 

The  indigo  orop  of  1868  was  estimated  at  to  between  the  Government  and  the  insurgents, 

14,000  ceroons.   Several  large  sugar-machines  which  was  followed  by  an  agr/sement  signed 

were  imported,  and  have  given  a  new  impulse  October  25.  1869.    The  tonus  of  peace  are 

to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane.    Coffee  and  cotton  briefiy  as  follows : 

are  the  next  most  important  articles  of  export  "  1.  That  the  Government  will  in  no  way 

The  official  report  of  the  income  and  expenses  persecute  those  who,  have  taken  part  in  the 

of  the  Government  for  1868  shows  a  balance  revolution,  who  shall  have  entire  liberty  to 

in  favor  of  the  State  of  $59,988.  The  revenue  leave  or  return  to  the  republic.    2.  That  the 

for  the  same  year  has  been  |988,412,  being  Government  will  nominate  General  Sebastian 

$106,261  over  1867,  showing  how  the  coun*  Gutierrez  as  Governor  of  Leon.    8.  That  the 

try  is  progressing  under  the  management  of  Government  will,  within  six  months,  convoke 

tbe  present  Gk>vemment    The  reports  from  a  Constituent  Assembly.    4.  That  this  Assem- 

Aeiyotlay  the  most  northern  port,  show  a  great  bly  shall  decide  in  what  manner  the  debt  cre- 

increase  in  the  export  of  coffee  and  sugar,  ated  by  the  revolution  shnll  be  paid.    5.  That 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  nine  months,  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  power  of 

ending  September  80th,  amounted  to  1789,680.  the  revolutionary  forces  shall  be  warehoused 

4.  Kiearagua. — ^President  Guzman  einoys  in  Leon  and  handed  over  to  a  person  to  be 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  republic  nominated  by  the  commander-in-chief  (the 
When  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  his  United  States  minister  was  the  person  subse- 
pohtical  enemies  to  poison  him  and  his  family,  quently  so  nominated^ ;  clauses  6  and  7  guar- 
tbe  greatest  sympathy  was  expressed  for  him  antee  liberty  in  the  elections,  and  arrange  for 
tbroQghont  the  country.  Had  the  attempt  the  appointment  of  civil  officers  ;  and,  finally, 
nooeeded,  probably  a  general  revolution  would  the  eighth  article  stipulates  for  the  punctual 
bare  been  the  consequence.  Some  serious  observance  of  the  foregoing  clauses.^' 
charges  having  been  made  in  and  out  of  Con-  Immediately  afterward  a  general .  diaarma- 
P«9  against  the  President/ he  made  known  ment  commenced  in  Leon^  the  previous' liead- 
bia  intention  to  resign,  when  Congress  passed,  quarters  of  the  revolutionary  party.:  :  The 
on  the  19th  of  Marcl^  a  r^lution  approving  all  President,  with  his  troops,  entered  ,Leon  on 
bis  acts  and  Uiose  of  hjs  ministers ;  for  all  that  the  80th  October.  Of  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
be  sent  in  his  resignation  in  a  message  termi-  General  Martinez  went  to  San  Salvador,  and 
Hating  in  these  words :  **  I  am  resolved  to  re-  General  Jerez  to  Costa  Rica.  Great  credit  is  due 
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to  the  United  States  miniatew  of  Kicaragaa,  nell  gives  to  the  PhUoiaphteal  MagawifU  for 
Oosta  Rica,  and  Honduwa,  for  their  efforts  in  August  an  account  of  a  new  fluoresoent  sub- 
restoring  peace  to  Nicaragua.  Later,  however^  stance,  which  he  calls  iluoraniline.  Whoi 
hostilities  were  renewed,  and  some  engage*  aniline  is  heated  with  mercuric  chloride,  this 
ments  took  place,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  substance  is  produced  in  conaderaUe  quanti- 
Gk>vemment  parljr,  and  in  the  nippreesioa  ties,  besides  the  ordinary  formati<ni  of  aniline 
of  the  msurrection.  In  December,  1869,  the  red.  His  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows : 
President  issued  a  decree,  appointing  January  The  crude  mass  resulting  from  the  heating  of 
Ist  as  the  day  on  which  martial  law  should  aniline  with  mercuric  chloride  is  dissolved  in 
cease,  and  convoking  the  Congress  of  the  re*  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  ammonia  is  then 
public  for  the  same  day.  added   in   excess,  and   a  final   washing-out 

The  €k>vemment  issaed  a  decree  exempting  given  with  ether.    The  ethereal  solution  thus 

from  import  dues  many  articles  applicable  to  obtained   must   be   repeatedly  washed  with 

manufacturing  and  agricultural  purposes,  as  fd-  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  acquire  a 

lows:  pink  color.    Thus  purified,  it  has  a  greeniah- 

«.»   y«^      ^*^  ,^  A  ^Mt.   «— .  KM  4  14  r  %^%it^*.  yellow  color,  and  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence. 

Wkereoi,  in  the  de^ee  of  the  Slst  of  March  last,  When  evaporated  to  diyneas  J^^^^l> 

setting  forth  the  internal  dues  to  be  levied  upon  the  the  residue  consista  of  two  Mnorphous   sub- 

oriffinol  vi^ne  of  merohandiae  imported  into  the  re-  stances,  one  red  and  the  other  orange,  the 

pablio,  nothing  i»  aald  in  relation  to  artidea  exempt  flaorescence  being  apparently  due  to  the  latter, 

from  duties,  hi  order  to  avoid  embarrassments  to  the  ^y^\q]^  exists  m  the  proportion  of  about  10  per 

rMAltu^^.^frhl  iS^r -*""""'•  "  e«t.ofthomonnt\f^«jilinered.    Huomd- 

Artiou  1.  No  import  doty  whatever  shall  aoorue  line  is  almost  msoluble  m  water  when  cold, 

atany  of  the  ports  of  the  republio  upon  the  following  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  being  pre- 

artides:  QoioksUver,  ploughs,  Uree  hainmers,  wool-  oipitated  as  the  water  cools.    It  is  soluble  in 

cards,  weod-hooks,  sovthes,  grinding  and  wmnowuy  ^^  hydrochloric,  nitt-ic,  sulphuric,  and  acetic 

maohines,  shovels,  yokes,  hand-pumps  for  oistems,  «""•«  *v^*'^*"*'*  ^ ^«i.^«^i„*:^««  T ;-  ««4.  «r 

cases  of  ajnioulturil  hnpliments,  pm&ng-shears  and  acids,  givmg  fluorescent  solutions ;  is  not  af- 
tor,  empty  DUT«ls,  hydraulic  pumps  and  pitch;  drays,  fected  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  but 
hand-oaits,  children's  carriages,  cultivators,  geograph-  gUghtly  by  hypochlorite  of  calcium.  When  a 
ical  charu,  crucibles  for  melting  met^,  copper  -^^^jj^  ^f  ganlight,  made  conical  by  a  quartz  lens, 
nails  for  vessels,  bags  or  sacks  of  all  kinds,  and  Bo-  »  ^^^x^^a.^^  ^«  -  ^AnA/>««4-Mi4>.(wi  AfW^i^al  e/vin 
man  cement;  biirS^ staves  or  shocks,  surgical  and  »?  projected  on  a  concentrated  ethereal  sola- 
mathematical  instruments,  and  oakum;  guano  and  tion  of  fluOTamlme,  all  the  rays  capable  of  do- 
any  other  matter  for  manuring  lands,  and /globes  fbr  veloping  fluorescence  are  absorbed  at  the  sor- 
geomphical  instruction;   flour  and  grains  of  all  fj^ee,  so  that  no  cone  of  light  is  visible  in  the 

lsV-dto"cS15s5r^^^^  «-l'^tion;  ^^^,^^)J^^^^^^'^-^^^ 

fled ;  printed  books  and  printingltype,  cotton  Suck  fi^een  cone  is  produced.    The  colors  of  the 

for  vessels'  sails,  and  manta  drill,  when  imported  by  ethereal  solution  and  its  fluorescence  bear  a  re- 

ownera  of  ships  or  vessels ;  organs  for  churches,  and  markable  resemblance  to  those  of  uranium, 

gold  coined  or  m  bullion,  mills  for  Dulveriaing  coffee  i,^f^  ^jtb  this  difference,  that  when  the  fluorea- 

or  any  other  gram,  machetes,  or  large  kmves,  and  ^^^4.  i«  1^1.  ;„   ^^«,«:«^  :««   *»,**  «>T>iw»^«.tfw.^»^T^ 

"maoanas;"  magiey  cords  fer  rigging,  when  im-  <»?*  ^^8?*  l^  exammed  in  the  spectroecope, 

ported  for  theirown  use  by  the  owners  of  ships ;  sU-  while  the  fluorescent  spectrum  of  uranium  is 

ver  in  plate  or  coined,  ruled  paper  for  muaio,  areom-  discontinuous,  that  of  fluoraniline  is  contin- 

eters,  millstones,  pieces  of  machineiy  for  all  Indus-  nous.    The  author  has  also  discovered,  in  the 

trial  purposes ;  corrosive  sublimate,  and  seeds  of  aU  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  f^j^  Btmmc  chloride,  another 

F»  '^^:::^^o^T^S^'^  aTai&TptS^  fluorescentjmbstance  associated  wititTfluorani- 

of  turpentine.  line,  of  which  the  fluorescent  spectrum  con- 

Abt.  2.  The  invoice  value  of  the  principal  of  the  sists  of  red,  a  very  bright-green  band^  and 

articles  expressed  will  be  deducted  by  the  adminis-  gome  blue  only.    To  tiie  unassisted  eye,  the 

U?SSti!fnf '  ''"'*^""  *'  *^^  *^^  ""^  ^^""^^  **"*  fluorescence  has  a  cold  blue  tint. 

A»r.  S.  The  present  law  will  commence  to  have  Ammonium  Alloys  and  Nascent-Hydrogen 

effect  forty  days  from  and  after  this  date.  TesU. — In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  PhU' 

Given  at  Haniurua.  the  Sd  of  November,  1869.  osophical  Magazine  for  July,  Albert  H.  Galla- 

pBdSo  JOAQUIN  CHAAobbO.  tiiif M.  D.,  of^ew  York,  throws  some  light  on 

Bamok  Sak..,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^ '  ^^  existence  of  the 

In  l)ecember,  a  decree  was  published  with  metal  ammonium,  as  determined  from  its  al- 

reference  to   customs   regulations,  providing  loys.    He  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that 

that  all  shippers  of  goods  to  Nicaraguan  ports  if  hydrogen   escaping  from  an   ammoniacal 

should  produce  to  the  Nicaraguan  Oonsul,  for  amalgam  can  be  snown  to  be  in  a  nascent 

his  signature,  in  the  port  from  which  they  are  state,  it  would  be  evidence  that  it  had  just 

shipp^  an  invoice  in  duplicate,  expressing  the  been  in  chemical  combination  with  the  ani- 

quantity  and  description  of  the  merchandise,  monia — in  other  words,  that  metallic    am- 

tne  number,  weight  and  measurement  of  the  monium  existed  in  the  amalgam.     This  he 

packages,  without  which  goods  entering  the  claims  to  have  established  as  follows:  Some 

ports  of  the  republic  wUl  be  liable  to  seizure.  pellets  of  sodium  were  placed  in  contact  with 

OHEMISTRT  («m,  aUo^  HTDBoonnuM). — A  some  particles  of  the  transparent  variety  of 

New  Fluorescent  Substance. — }St,  John  Par-  phosphorus,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper  and 
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plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  water.    A  red  dUiary  way,  the  ne|fative  electrode  being  conneoted 

glow  waa  Been ;  and,  aa  the  naaoent  hydrogen  J?*^  mercoiy  eontained  in  a  porous  cup  filled  wiUi 

btes  of  pboephide  of  hydrogen  were  formed,  wfththe  eolation  of  chloride  of  ammoniuii.    When 

Occasionally  one  would  inflame  as  it  came  in  the  current  from  6  to  10  Grove's  cells  was  employed, 

contact  with  the  atmosphere,  placing  the  na^  the  positive  electrode  became  covered  with  a  layer 

tore  <^  the  reaction  beyond  donbt    Aa  phoa-  S{^.?"^'  !J^®  *?*  mwouiy  in  contact  with  the 

phideof  hyd«^  ca^ot  be  formed  by  Leot  Sr^nS^^^^^tS^^n'^^^ 

ffrntneata  is  ordinary  free  oydrogen  be  em-  Landolt  first  determined  the  ratio  of  the  ammonia 

l^yed,  this  beoomes  a  test  for  the  presence  of  gs>  evolved  to  the  hydrogen,  by  placing  the  amslgnm 

that  gaa  in  a  free  state.    Evdrosen  escapinir  "*  dilute  hydrochloric  add  of  known  strength,  and 

from  an  ammoniacal  ao^gam  wa!  now  te^^  ^^TSS^cS^ulffir?^  ^^'^^.ti^'o^f  X'^ct 

by  this  process.    A  sodium  amalgam  dipped  which  it  saturated.    To  ft^e  the  amalgam  from  the 

beneatn  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammomam  ammonia  contained  in  the  solution,  it  was  washed 

was  employed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  wait  '^^h  water ;  but,  as  the  decomposition  continued  and 

imtil  the  Bodium  was  exhausted,  that  the  re*  ""^l^f  ^Z^^^t  «8«4>«d,  it  was  evident  that  the 

«>i«^  ^i^%s4'  «^*  Ka  ^A4^i^4..Ji  !,>•  ♦vl  «»««^«4.  i.«  ammonia  thus  retained  must  give  too  high  a  result, 

wit  might  not  be  vitiated  by  the  nascent  by-  The  first  experiment  gave  1 :2.16  as  the  ratio  be- 

(irogea    escaping  from    the    water.      At  the  tween  the  hydrogen  and  the  ammonia  by  volume, 

proper  time  the  decomposing  amalgam  was  The  second—in  which  the  amalgam  was  less  quickly 

eoToed  with  fragments  of  transparent  phos-  P^f®^  '"^.^  acid-gave  ^  ratoo  1 : 8.4.    These  re- 

pbosphide  of  hydrogen  were  obtamed.  The  eompound  NH4  is  tsken  up  as  a  whole  by  the  mor- 
kjdrogen  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  ouiy.  This  is  proved  by  the  above  ratio,  because, 
anaoent  state,  and  just  escaping  from  the  am*  '^^^  ^^  g**es  separatenr  absorbed,  Uiey  would  be 
iBionium.  *®^  ^^  fS'^  i^  ^^^  different  proportionB.  In  the 
TW  /LinAft«»  *%>j>^  wym^^^^^^Ji^  ♦^  M.^^^^^1^  second  place,  Landoit  attempted  a  determination  of 
Dr.  Gallatm  then  proceed^  to  ascertam  the  amount  of  the  ammonium  thus  combined  with 
wnetner  an  alloj  could  be  enected  between  the  mercury.  The  *mAigftin  was  placed  in  a  stand- 
ammonium  and  bismuth.  He  melted  some  ard  dilute  nvdrochloric  add  aa  before ;  the  ammo- 
bismuth  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  alloyed  it  with  ^^™  ^*^  calcuhited  from  the  quantity  of  acid  neu- 

the  d^  corfaee  of  the  melted  bismuth.    Ohio-  ,oS)  per  cenToirNHi,  owing  to  the  rapid  decompo- 

ride  of  ammomum  was  then  dusted  on  the  fluid  aition  which  took  place.    Hvidently  the  maximum 

alloy,  and  water  added  in  a  fine,  quick  stream.  resuH  is  nearest  the  truth ;  and,  if  100  parts  of  mer- 

The  bismuth  swelled,  appeared  pasty  and  po-  ^  *^*  "Pv^-^J^'^i'J  NH,.  the  amalgwu  in  do- 
wn., on^  4k^M»  «r.»<JuIi^  •«  •v»t[^..i«»  ^*  tw  composmg  should  yield  for  each  volume  of  mercury 
roua,  and  then  congealed,  an  abundance  of  by-  15.2  Volumes  ammonU  and  7.6  volumes  hydrogen ; 
drogen  escaping  at  the  tune,  and  the  ammonia-  numben  which  hold  good  Ibr  the  compound  pre- 
cal  odor  bemg  set  free.  The  remaining  sub-  pared  at  ordinary  temperatures.  On  the  metallic 
stance  was  then  dried.    If  placed  near  the  ear,  o^tura  of  ammonium,  too,  Landolt  made  some  ex- 

nomCTon  which  lasted  several  days.    To  asoer-  Jaetals  from  solutions  offlieir  salts,  he  argues  that 

tfin  u  this  waa  ammomum  esoapmg  from  the  the  ammonium-amalgam,  if  analogous,  shotud  do  the 

biamnth,  the  body  was  placed  beneath  water,  same.    Freshly-prepared  ammoninm-amalji^am  was 

when  babbles  of  hydrogen  escaped,  easUy  col-  Pjf^  ^S^JSS?^?  aolutlon.  the  separated^mercury 

l«<.«^^    »w^A    «.^^wJ[:.^      A    <».5JII«  r»#  4.«-4.-  ^^"  washed  with  water,  dissolved  m  mtnc  acid  and 

tocted  and   recognized.     A  variety  of  tests  examined  for  tiie  metal  whose  solution  had  been 

showed  this  to  be  nascent  hydrogen,  thereby  need.    The  result  with  cuprio  sulphate,  argentic  ni- 

demonstrating  that  there  had  been  a  true  alloy  trate,  and  ferric  chloride  solutions  was  entirely  nega- 

between  the  metals  ammonium  and  bismuth.  *i^«»  though  at  least  100  grammes  of  the  amalgam 

The  temperature  of  the  aUoy  being  raised,  it  f®?*  ®58???^    ^^^^^'  tiierefore,  NH«  combines  as 

Sijn     jt^        .^  ««-^  »*xvj  *^riP  *'*"'7^  *"  such  with  the   mercury,  its  metalhc  character  is 

rai»dly  decomposed  witii  a  crackling  noia^-  doubtftil ;  fbrtiier  res^hes  only  can  dedde  its 

and  on  one  occasion  exploded  sharply,  scatter-  nature. 

ing  the  metaL  Some  of  the  superficial  diffeiv  Jargonium,  anew  FUmmt—Tlr.  H.  0.  Sorby, 
cnees  between  an  ammonium  amalgam  and  an  in  his  researches  into  the  constitntion  of  zircons, 
alloy  of  ammonium  with  bismuth  is  this :  that  discovered,  in  a  variety  of  that  mineral  known 
in  the  former  pores  may  be  seen,  produced  by  as  the  Oeylon  jargon,  evidences  of  a  new  sub- 
the  esc^ing  ammonium  long  after  the  water  stance,  which  he  has  called  Jargonium.  He 
baa  exhansted  the  sodium,  but  those  pores  are  describes  the  spectrum  of  it  as  most  remark- 
evanescent  ;  while  in  the  latter  the  same  nores,  able.  He  says :  "  It  is  quite  unlike  any  thing 
produced  by  the  rame  cause,  remain,  ana  may  previously  seen.  It  contains  about  a  dozen 
be  examine  at  leisurow  absorption  bands,  which  are  not  mere  shades, 
The  Amerusan  JourwU  ^  Soienes  for  May  like  what  is  generally  seen  in  solid  bodies,  but 
gives  the  following  statement  of  interesting  in  narrow,  perfectly  black  lines,  like  those  seen 
experiments  nnon  the  ammonium-amalgam,  in  the  spectra  of  colored  gases.  It  is  not  due 
made  by  Landolt,  and  reported  in  detail  in  the  to  zirconia,  because  some  zircons  sbow  no  trace 
-daa.  C&em.  Pharm, :  of  such  a  spectrum.    As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 

It  (the  ammonium-amalgam)  was  prepared  from  a  *^®  ^^^  ^^  D<>*  ^^^  ^  ^^7  substance  known  to 

•oistmi  of  ammonie  chlori3e  by  electrolysis  in  the  01^  produce  absorption  bands.    So  far,  it  is  a  com- 
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plete  puzzle,  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  belieye  in  its  properties  from  morphia.  ^  It  m&j  be 
that  It  may  tarn  out  to  be  due  to  some  un-  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dissolving  tlie 
known  element.  Unfortunately,  the  amount  contents  of  the  tube  in  water,  adding  excess 
of  material  at  disposal  \a  far  too  small  to  admit  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  extracting  the  pro- 
of aniJysis,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  does  not  cipitate  with  ether  or  chloroform,  in  both  of 
give  any  bands  when  melted  with  borax,  but  wnioh  the  new  base  is  readily  soluble,  while 
only  a  colorless  bead.  I  may  say  that  the  min-  morphia  is  almost  insoluble  in  both  menstrua, 
eral  which  gives  this  wonderful  spectrum  is  After  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  turns  green, 
nearly  colorless,  and  becomes  almost  absolutely  and  when  dissolved  in  water  gives  it  a  fine 
so  when  red-heated,  and  remains  colorless,  but  emerald  color,  in  alcohol  a  green  tint,  in  ether  a 
gives  the  same  wonderful  bands,  when  cold,  magnificent  rose-purple,  and  in  chloroform  a 
I  have  since  examined  a  number  of  jargons  and  fine  violet  color.  Its  physiological  effects  are 
other  zircons.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  different  from  those  of  morphia.  A  small  dose 
trace  of  the  new  substance  in  any  except  those  produces  speedy  vomiting  and  considerable  de- 
from  Oeylon,  and  most  of  these  only  contain  a  pression ;  but  this  soon  passes  0%  leaving  no 
small  quantity,  in  comparison  with  the  very  after  ill  effects.  One-tenth  of  a  grain  subcuta- 
remarkable  specimen  which  must  contidn  so  neously  ii^jected,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  taken 
much."  in  the  mouth,  produces  vomiting  in  from  foar 

In  a  note  to  the  London  Ghemieal  Nmos^  of  to  ten  minutes. 
April  80th,  Mr.  Sorby  gives  the  following  ad-  Artificial  Production  qf  Alizarin.— SyTi- 
ditional  information :  **  In  my  last  note  I  told  thetic  chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  which  arti- 
you  that  I  had  found  in  zircons  what  appeared  fioially  produces  substances  formed  by  natural 
to  be  another  elementary  substance.  I  have,  processes  in  plants  and  animals,  has  achieved 
since  then,  made  many  experiments,  and  find  another  triumph  during  the  year,  in  the  man- 
that  the  facts  are  resdly  far  more  interesting  ufacture  of  alizarin  (the  principal  coloring 
than  if  they  were  the  effect  of  a  new  element,  matter  in  madder-root).  Messrs.  Griebe  and 
Judging  from  analogy  with  all  other  known  Liebermann  are  the  discoverers  of  the  process, 
!<ubstances,  no  other  conclusion  could  have  been  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  published, 
formed ;  but  I  now  find  that  Jargonia  exists  in  They  obtain  alizarin  from  anthracene ;  the  lat- 
two  distinct  conditions,  which  have  different  ter  being  a  body  found  in  the  heavy  semi-fiaid 
specific  gravities  and  optical  properties.  The  portions  of  coal-tar.  Anthracene,  as  separated 
flamed  borax-beads  give  two  entirely  different  m  an  impure  state,  is  a  yellow,  soft,  butter-like 
spectra,  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  substance,  but  when  purified  is  obtained  in  color- 
the  enclosed  crystals  have  been  exposed ;  and  less  plates  with  a  silky  lustre,  very  like  naphtha- 
there  is  an  analogous  difference  in  the  silicates,  line  in  appearance.  Its  relation  to  natural  all- 
On  taking  a  pale-green  jargon,  which,  naturally,  zarin  is  represented  in  the  foUowing  formnl» : 
showed  a  mere  faint  trace  of  the  absorp-  OmHi.  C14H10O4 
tion  bands,  and  keeping  it  at  a  bright-red  heat  v  ^  /  ^  ^  / 
for  some  time,  the  specific  gravity  graduidly  Anthnoeue.  Aliarln. 
increased  from  4.20  to  4.62,  and  the  spectrum  But  the  formula  of  the  artificial  alizarin  is 
then  showed  all  the  narrow  black  absorption  said  to  be  OuHaO*,  which  represents  the  ab- 
bands  in  as  great  perfection  as  my  best  speci-  straotion  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and 
men.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  very  interesting;  the  addition  of  four  equivalents  of  oxygen  to 
smce  we  can  now  artificially  alter  jargons  so  as  the  anthracene.  The  discovery  is  chieflj  in- 
to show  the  bands  in  the  same  splendid  man-  teresting  when  regarded  from  a  scientific  point 
ner  as  a  few  do  naturally,  and  shall  thus  be  of  view,  as  it  is  reported  that  alizarm  can  be 
able  to  obtdn  them  without  much  difficulty,  to  obtained  directly  from  madder  at  a  far  less  cost 
use  as  a  most  excellent  natural  standard  scale,  than  it  can  possibly  be  made  firom  anthracene, 
to  measure  the  position  of  the  absorption  bands  Artificial  Production  of  Ice. — ^The  Scient^ 
in  other  spectra."  American  has  published  an  article,  by  P.  li- 
lt is  an  interesthig  fact  that,  at  a  meeting  Vander  Wyde,  M.  D.,  in  which  is  calculated 
of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the  amount  of  ice  that  can  be  produced  from 
prior  to  the  report  of  the  discovery  of  jargo-  the  given  quantity  of  coal  in  the  modem  ice- 
nium  by  Mr.  Sorby  in  England,  Prof.  Locer  machine.  The  author  remarks  that  it  has 
announced  his  own  discovery  of  the  same  been  proved  that  the  combustion  of  one  pound 
supposed  element.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  of  anthracite  coal  produces,  in  round  numbers, 
two  discoveries  were  made  independently  of  14,000  units  of  heat,  and  that,  in  order  to 
each  other — a  coincidence  whicn  not  unfre-  freeze  water  of  72  F.,  it  is  necessary  to  abstract, 
quently  happens  in  the  world  of  science.  besides  40*  of  sensible .  heat,  140"  of  latent 
Apomorphia. — Dr.  Matthiessen  has  succeeded  heat — ^together  180* — which,  for  one  pound  of 
in  preparing  a  new  base,  to  which  he  gives  this  water,  is  equivalent,  of  course,  to  180  units  of 
name.  He  seals  up  morphia  in  a  tube  with  a  heat.  This  number  being  (about)  the  eightieth 
large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heats  part  of  the  14,000  units  prtxluced  by  the  corn- 
it  to  140*  or  150*  C.  for  two  or  tiiree  hours,  oustion  of  one  pound  of  coal,  it  is  clear  that 
The  residue  in  the  tube  contains  the  hydro-  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  one 
chlorate  of  a  new  base,  differing  considerably  ton  of  coal  is  equivalent  to  the  heat  abstracted 
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from  80  tons  of  water  of  72^  in  order  to  cbange  cipitated  in  the  h  jdrated  forms.    The  color  of 

it  into  ice.    Bnt  in  practice  we  find  here  ex-  the  componnd  is  a  magnificent  emerald  green, 

actljr  the  same  state  of  things  as  in  the  opera-  A  gelatmons  alumina,  oxide  of  zinc,  carbo- 

tion  of  the  steam-engine.  Theoretically  a  steam-  nate  of  zinc,  and  enlphide  of  zinc,  are  among 

engine  ought  to  produce  at  least  700  units  of  the  reagents  most  economical  to  be  used.    The 

force  (foot-pounds)  for  everj  unit  of  heat  con-  same  result  may  idso  be  obtained  by  treating 

somed;  in  practice,  good  machinery  only  pro-  chrome  salts  with  non-alkaline  metals,  such  as 

duces  fh>m  about  70  to  100  foot-pounds — ^from  iron  and  zinc.     M.  CastheUaz  dauns  that  the 
about  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  part  of  the.  superb  green  color  produced  by  his  method 

theoretical  amount.    In  the  best  ice-machines  possesses  properties  which  will  enable  manu- 

thus  fiir  constructed,  instead  of  freezing  80  fiicturers  ultimately  to  renounce  the  justly-con- 

tona  oi  water,  for  every  ton  of  coal  consumed,  demned  copper  and  arsenic  greens,  and  he 

onlyfirom  about  8  to  11  tons  of  ice  are  pro-  looks  for  its  adoption  in  oil-painting,  colored 

dnoed,   also,  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  paper,  and  artificial-flower  making,  printing  on 

part  of  the  theoretical  amount;  proving,  thus,  stuffs  and  on  paper,  lithography,  perfumery 

the  remarkable  fact  that,  in  both  the  steam-  and  soap  manufacture^  as  well  as  in  the  mak- 

engine  and  the  ice-machine,  exactly  the  same  ing  of  glass  and  in  the  ceramic  arts. 

relation  exists  between  the  theoretically  col-  New  Method  of  obtaining  Oxygen,  —  MM. 

eolated  effects  and  the  practical  results.  Montmagon  and  jDelaire  dami  to  have  discov- 

As,  however,  all  the  best  ice-machines  ao-  ered  a  new  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  cheap- 
eompliah  the  conversion  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  lyand  easily.  Hiey  expose  fresh  wood  char- 
into  the  freezing  operation  by  the  intervention  coal  to  atmospheric  air,  when  it  occludes  the 
of  a  steam-engine,  the  fact  that  they  practl-  oxygen  and  mtrogen  of  tiie  air  in  certdn  pro- 
cally  produce  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-sev-  portions.  100  litres  of  charcoal  will  ocdude, 
enth  of  the  amount  of  the  cold  they  theoreti-  it  is  said,  925  litres  of  oxygen,  but  only  705 
cally  should  produce,  is  solely  due  to  the  other  litres  of  nitrogen.  The  charcoal  holding  these 
fact,  that  the  steam-engine  itself  practicallv  amounts  of  the  two  gases  is  then  thoroughly 
produces  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  saturated  with  water,  when  there  will  be  ex- 
of  the  amount  of  power  which  would  be  pelled  650  litres  of  nitrogen,  but  only  850  litres 
stric^j  equivalent  to  the  number  of  heat-units  of  oxygen — ^thus,  there  will  be  left  in  the 
consamed.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  pores  of  the  charcoal  575  litres  of  oxygen  and 
U  only  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  which  only  45  litres  of  nitrogen ;  in  other  words,  the 
generates  the  cold  in  the  freezing-machines,  oxygen  will  be  practically  pure  for  industrial 
snd  that,  therefore,  improvements  in  the  steam-  purposes.  To  extract  these  remaining  gases, 
engine,  wluch  bring  its  practical  results  nearer  the  authors  employ  a  pump.  By  again  allow- 
to  the  theoretical  standard,  will  at  once  exert  ing  the  extracted  gases  to  be  exposed  to  fresh 
their  influence  on  the  amount  of  ice  the  ice-  charcoal,  they  obtain  the  oxygen  nearly  ^ure. 
machines  can  produce,  and,  consequently,  also  No  cost  of  the  process — ^the  all-important  item 
<m  the  cost  of  the  ice  manufactured  in  these  — ^is  g^ven. 
machines.  Man'itfacture  qf  Oxygen  on  the  Large  Scale. — 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  kind  of  freez-  The  works  of  the  Oxygen  Gas  Company  in  West 

big-machines  in  question,  which  convert  power  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  Oity,  are  now  in 

into  cold,  notwithstanding  they  are  yet  in  ftill  operation.    The.process  of  making  oxygen 

their  infancy,  have  already  attained  such  a  de-  in  their  establishment  is  that  invented  by  M. 

gree  of  excdlence,  that  they  are  ahead  of  that  TesmS  du  Motay,  of  France.    M.  du  Motay^s 

daas  of  machines  which  convert  heat  into  object  was  to  supply  oxygen  cheaply,  and  in 

power,  either  by  steam,  hot  air,  or  any  other  sufficient  quantity  for  the  practical  introduc- 

pooible  means,  as  it  is  proved  that  they  pro-  tion  of  the  oxyhydrogen-light  in  place  of  the 

doce  the  fbll  theoretical  equivalent  of  cold  common  gaslight  of  Paris.    The  method  of 

(negative  heat)  for  the  number  of  foot-pounds  manufacture  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 

employed ;  namely,  cooling  one  pound  of  wa-  lows :  A  retort,  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in 

ter  one  degree  for  a  power  eqmvalent  to  700  gas-works,  ia  partly  filled  with  a  manganate  of 

poonds  defending  one  foot,  which,  expressed  potash  or  sooa,  and  heated  to  a  cherry  red. 

in  the  adopted  scientific  manner,  is  one  unit  Atmospheric  air  is  then  forced  into  it,  at  a 

of  negative  heat  for  every  700  foot-pounds  considerable  pressure.    The  manganate,  in  its 

consumed.  heated  condition,  possesses  the  property  of  ab- 

A  New  Chrome  Green.— "M..  CastheUaz  has  sorbing  a  lar^  proportion  of  oxygen  from  the 
<iiioovered  a  process  of  making  a  chrome  green,  air,  and  retaming  it  like  a  sponge.  After  an 
9^d  to  be  far  more  beautiftd  than  any  now  in  exposure  of  about  ten  minutes  to  this  opera- 
te. He  alowly  preciptates  chrome  salts  by  tion,  the  air  is  then  cut  off,  and  steam  is  in- 
treating  them  with  hydrated  metallic  oxides,  jected  into  the  retort  at  a  high  pressure.  Pass- 
insoluUe,  or  but  slighly  soluble  in  water,  or  by  mg  through  the  manganate,  the  steam  takes 
hydrated  metallic  carbonates,  or  hydrated  me-  up  the  oxygen  left  by  the  air,  and  carries  it 
tsDic  sulphides,  or  by  salts  of  weak  acids  which  into  a  condenser,  where  the  steam  is  converted 
«saly  leave  their  bases.  The  action  is  produced  to  water  again,  while  the  oxygen  passes  off  free 
progressivdy,  and  the  oxide  of  chromium  pre-  into  a  receiver.    There  are  various  stages  of 
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purification  whioh  it  is  not  necessary  to  de-  from  the  burner  (from  the  gas-pipe  connected 

tfcribe.    In  the  Forty-first  Street  works  the  with  the  inner  ressel) ;  the  heat  is  allowed  to 

process  is  made  continuous  bj  admitting  the  air  continue  beneath  the  water-bath  until  the 

to  one  series  of  retorts  at  the  same  moment  that  flame  reaches  ttae  flaring-point,  when  it  is  les»- 

the  steam  is  let  into  another  series,  from  which  ened  almost  to  extinction.     The  oxygon  gas 

the  air,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  has  is  then  cautiously  introduced,  upon  which  the 

already  been  shut  off.    The  manganates  can  flame  at  once  dhninishes  in  size  and  increases 

be  used  over  and  over  again,  and,  theoretically,  greatly  in  brilliancy.    This  light  is  proposed 

require  no  renewal.     The  oxygen  thus  pro-  for  use  in  photography  on  account  of  its  great 

duced  is  delivered  through  pipes,  like  common  actinism ;  as  a  source  of  intense  heat,  it  may 

street  gaa^  and,  when  u^  m  connection  with  also  perhaps  be  recommended. — BritiA  Jwr- 

the  latter  on  the  familiar  plan  of  the  oxy-  nal  of  Photography. 

hydrogen-light,  produces  a  flame  of  intense        Sidntitution  4if  Sodium  Jbr  PhotpJwna  ta 

brilliancy  and  beauty,  white,  like  sunlight,  and  Luo\fer  MatehM, — ^Dr.  H.  Flack,  of  Dresden, 

showing  objects  in  their  true  colors.    After  has  made  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view 

making  many  experiments  to  determine  the  to  obtain  a  non-poisonous  paste  ror  application 

best  material  for  a  pencil  upon  which  to  im-  to  lucifer  matches.    He  ascertained  tnat  sodi- 

Singe  the  gases  at  tneir  point  of  combustion,  um,  when  minutely  divided  along  with  explo- 
[.  du  Motay  found  that  oxide  of  zirconium  sive  substances,  becomes  highly  inflammable 
offered  the  best  advantages ;  and  that  substance  when  simply  moistened  with  water.  The  foi- 
ls now  used  with  his  light  in  preference  to  cal-  lowing  mixture  ftalfllled  the  desired  purpose 
cium  or  magnesia.  The  zirconia  pencils  are  the  hwt  On  being  touched  with  a  moLstened 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  require  glass  rod,  it  igmted  like  gunpowder : 

renewal  not  oftener  than  once  a  month  when  sjo  grammes  of  iodlmn, s  4.65  per  eent 

in  constant  use.    This  new  oxy  hydrogen-light  5"9      tt         "^ftft^?^? "S*!!     1! 

isgraduonybeingintroducedintp^^  'Provided  thiitrgl^^S^^S^^ 

mthis  city,  and  gives  general  satisfaction.   The  i,\    ^  thoroughly  dry,  it  has  boenfonnd  to  ansver 

actual  cost  is  the  practical  pomt  yet  to  be  deter-  admirably  well.  The  mode  of  making  it  np  Is  brieflr 

mined ;  but  the  company  clumthat  the  use  of  as  follows:  Pure  soUd  paiafllii  is  pat  into  a  welf- 

their  gas,  with  the  diminished  amount  of  street  «t?PP«?4  f^^  ^^  »d  melted  over  a  sand  hath : 

tuiA  thut  will  hA  nATAMArv  in  AnnnAMmn  wUh  ^hen  flmd,  olean  pieoea  of  aodiam  are  added,  and 

gas  tnat  wm  pe  n«c«Bsary  m  connection  wltn  liq^^^d  imder  the  paraflln.    As  soon  as  the  metil  is 

It,  wUl  result  in  a  great  savmg  of  the  nresent  thoroughly  Uqueflef,  the  flask  is  closed  and  shaken 

expense,  and  give  an  mflnitely  better  light.    It  for  about  ten  minotes,  wldch  haa  the  effect  of  gnao- 

is  proposed  to  lay  pipes  through  the  city  for  lattng  the  metal,  or  nther  Tedooing  it  to  a  flno  pow- 

the  delivery  of  this  gas  to  consumers  now  using  <*«•   3?*«  ^^  ^  tiien  poured  o»t  of  tiw  llaA  along 

thestr^tgas;a^^  ;^^l^^!^,f^£,'S^^'^V^^^^^^^ 

greatly  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  this  per  cent,  of  paraffin  remalna  adhering  to  the  metal ; 

city  will  soon  be  the  best-lighted  one  in  the  this,  however,  does  not  impair  ita  inflammability, 

world,  and  the  new  oxyhydrogen*light  will  while  it  tends  to  preaerve  the  metaL    Owing  to  this 

take  the  place  of  other  existing  means  of  arti-  i^<^«?«»  ^^*2'  *  ^I!?^*^'  ••^?!T*l^  Sr 

«/.:«i  nin«U;»<i4^<vi«  «..  ^ut^  ««^^^«r«.  metaUio  powder  thus  obtained  must  oe  weighed  on. 

ficiol  Illumination  to  cities  wid  towns.  ^i,,,  inooVporation  witii  tiie  other  ingrediSts,  pre- 

Sulphide-of"  Carbon  Light— VL,  de  Wistanley  viously  wdl  dried  and  warm,  ia  effbct<Sl  under  petro- 

has  invented  an    apparatus,  consisting  of  a  leum  m  metallie  mortars,  but  each  of  the  substaooes 

water-bath,  heated  by  a  Bunsen  gas-burner,  i»  fl»t  mixed  with  aomepetToieum,  and  pulvemed 

within  which  baUi  hipW  .Te«el  to  holi  |!r2S^fX°or5S?cSSS^.P^viX^^ 

bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  outer  and  inner  ves-  ^  ught  jStroleum-oU  at  110*  C.  for  ten  or  twelve 

sels  being  firmly  soldered  together,  and  the  hours,  la  used  as  mass  to  fonnaa  adhesive  paste  with 

outer  vessel  being  provided  with  a  neck  to  the  other  materials.    Aeooidinff  to  aevenu  seoounu 

hold  a  thermometer  serving  to  indicate  the  ^  Germany,  thU  plan  of  aubatituting  sodium  for 

temperature  at  which  the  bifulphide  of  carbon  L^X™an^"^i^'--S^^^ 

m  the  inner  vessel  boils.  Aisee  matohea.   There  ia  said  to  be  not  the  least  dan- 

The  inner  vessel  is  provided  with  a  neck,  ger  in  the  tranaport. 
closed  by  a  well-fitting  cap  when  the  apparatus        Qume  and  Sea-Phoiphormoenee.^DT.  J. 

is  in  use,  for  the  introduction  of  the  fluid  bisul-  Moffat  has  laid  before  ihe  British  Assodation 

phide  of  carbon ;  besides  this,  there  is  soldered  a  theory,  estabUshing  a  connection  between 

to  the  inner  vessel  a  gas-pipe  of  small  bore,  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  and  the  varia- 

which  pipe  projects  at  a  convenient  height  tion  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere.    He  was  led 

above  the  outer  vessel ;  to  this  pipe  is  soldered  to  its  adoption  by  obser va^ns,  taken  between 

and  connected  at  right  angles  another  pipe,  latitudes  58'  and  79*  N.,  and  lon^tudes  6*  E. 

provided  with  a  stop-cock,  and  ftarther  con-  and  67*  W.,  as  presented  in  the  annexed  tables: 
nected,  by  means  of  Mastic  tubing,  with  a  gas- 
holder  containing   oxygen   gas   made   trom  tablb  i. 
chlorate  of  potash.    After  the  application  of            Showing  t/u  Amomi  iff  Oaom  wUh  {at  Stay- 
gas-flame  beneath  the  water-bath,  the  ther-          huumamm,        PmonoM  <»  on  won.    ^"^SSH^ 

mometer  is  watched,  imtil  it  indicates  that  the  U^^/d..,,^.  ktoica.E.  ktow.N.wV^^arfui^ 
vapor  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  issuing       8.9       4.7        l.S    2.7    8.7    8.8     8.4    s.0 
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TABLM  n.  carbosotate  or  picrata  of  potash  is  the  base. 

awily  fl<  Jfa^iftmhiy  ^  jMs  Smamtit^,  Mum  2Ww>  Hb  researches  upon  the  subieot  were  under- 

f'^^^fmi.^^^Jf*^  ^J^S"  ?J-J*f  S'JKfiSf'  taken  with  a  view  to  supply  the  peculiar  wants 

hS^JSrlSSS^  of  breechloadiug  arms.     The  iulUtin  de  la 

Mtf  ST  IT.  aocikU  de  Encouragement  gives  a  description 

Fiiiyii— ■■M.           ^t?t!f*     '^^TTo**'    **?^  of  the  powders,  of  which  the  following  abstract 

TSSTonS?."!'::: «:« :::::  »:S ::::  11  « p«»pTed  by «.« ^rAjm^ri  ir««;  "These 

powders  are  of  four  kinds — viz.,  a  musket 

TABLE  m.  powder,  gunpowder  for  short-bore  cannons, 

muSSm  ^lidedt  ^  Jwntwmif»  jf  PMpto*'*'*;  <«>•  ^^  ^  explosive  powder  for  torpedoes  and 

AMntfykvM  tt«  otetrveUoiu  <if  mx  Yaan  (a»  LmO),  projectiles  destined  for  the  undermining  of  for- 

^^fSJjSml^       BMMtaL    tutmLSL.      oS!!«!^  tifications.    The  principal  advantages  of  these 

CaiBtnimymsiit....  89.S40 47.8 5.0  new  powders  are  the  following:  Increase  of 

Ttnninrtiaii 89.784 48.4 8.0  balistic  power  without  increase  of  explonve 

^lrthfiM  rmlte>  it  sppam  that  the  phosphora**  power;  the  base  remaining  the  same,  possi- 

ora»  of  th«  sMjuid  humnoeity  of  phosphorus  occur  fcaity  of  regulating  and  varying  the  effects  be- 

2^L^'^f'S;^Sfd:?^l^^^^^^  tween  the  limits  of  one  to  ten;  also  of  regulat- 

u           u           ^y  of      '^     ^  4i             3^5  ing,  at  will,  the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  this 

**           ^           day  after             '*            1.9  powder,  and  of  increasing  the  balistio  power 

Of  uronl  displays,  one  was  withoi^  oaone,  and  60  without  changing  the  mode  of  manufacture, 

per  cent  were  aooompamed  by  phosphorescence.  q^^  advantages  are— regidarity  in  the  man- 

Aheerptien  ^  Qaeet  hy  Ohareoal* — ^In  his  ner  of  action ;  suppression  of  sulphur,  and  con- 

coDiie  ojf  leetorea  before  the  Royal  Institution  seqnently  of  the  vapors  of  sulpnide  of  potas- 

on  chemioal  ohangw  of  earb<Hi,  Kr.  William  alum  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  absence  of 

Odling  gave  the  results  of  experiments,  made  action  on  metals  and  almost  entire  suppression 

by  bim  to  determine  the  absorbing  power  of  smoke.    Into  the  explosive  powders  only 

of  charcoal  npoa  Tarious  gases.    He  used  for  two  components  enter— picrate  of  potash  and 

the  purpose  1  cubic  ineh  of  oocoanut-shell  nitrateofpotarii;  the  musket  and  gunpowders 

ehsrooal,  and  found  that  quantity  would  ab-  contain  carbon  in  addition  to  the  above-named 

K^gasesaafoQows:  oxygen,  18  cubic  inches;  ingredients.    To  prepare  these  powders,  the 

csrbfmie  gas,  68  do. ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ingredients  are  beaten  from  three  to  six  hours 

100  da;  ammoiiiA  gas,  ifo  do.    The  lecturer  with  a  proportion  of  water  varying  from  6  to 

then  went  on  to  say:  '^Kow,  yon  can  scarcely  14  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

imn  say  idea  of  the  amount  of  force  which  is  mixture;  the  powder  is  condensed  by  means 

nqaired  for  that  abaorption.    If  we  were  to  of  the  hydranhc  press,  with  a  pressure  of  from 

tike  2  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  endeavor  80,000  to  100,000  Idlos.,  graining  the  powder, 

to  eomjwesa  them  into  the  space  of  one,  we  and  pressiog  and  drying  it  according  to  the 

dioidd  require  the  pressure  of  15  lbs.  weight;  methods  employed  for  the  black  powder.    In 

but  to  oompress  18  oabio  inches  of  oxygen  into  order  to  increase  the  balistio  power,  the  rela- 

tbe  space  of  1  cubic  inch,  we  should  require  tive  proportion  of  plcrate  of  potash  in  the 

eighteen  timea  15  lbs.,  which  would  be  eauiv-  mixture  must  be  increased.  For  musket-powder 

•ieot  to  about  two  himdredweights  and  a  naif,  it  has  been  proved  that  not  more  than  20  per 

Here  is  a  half-hmdredweight,  and  it  is  almost  cent,  of  picrate  of  potash  is  required,  while  for 

tf  much  as  I  can  lift.    Now,  we  should  require  gunpowders  its  proportion  vanes  from  8  to  15 

shoot  five  sooh  half-hundredweights  to  com-  per  cent.    This  component  (picrate  of  potash) 

pren  18  cnble  iiushes  of  oxygen  into  the  space  is  of  a  beautiAiI  golden-yellow  color,  and  crys- 

flflenbiciB<^;  bnt  you  must  observe  that  the  tallizes  into   prismatic  needles   possessing  a 

cohicinehof  eharcoaiwhiohean  absorb  these  brilliant  reflection;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 

18  cable  inches  of  oxygen  appears  to  be  already  but  soluble  in  about  260  parts  of  water  at  16^ 

foil  of  the  sobstanee  of  the  charcoal  itsel£  or  14  parts  of  boiling  water.  Heated  with  care, 

There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  ^MU)e  left ;  and  it  becomes  orange  red  at  a  temperature  of 

vhst  gas  the  charcoal  win  emitain  must  occupy  800*,  but,  on  cooling,  it  assumes  its  original 

ita  pores.    Now,  if  we  imagine  that  the  pores  eolor.    Heated  to  810%  it  detonates  with  vio- 

<w«py  even  aa  moch  as  a  twentieth  part  of  lence.  Theresearchesoi  M.  JohnCasthellazon 

^  whole  maaa,  we  should  then*  reqjnire,  not  the  action  of  nitric  acid  tm  phenic  acid  improved 

fire  timea,  but  about  one  hundred  times  the  the  method  of  manufacturing  picric  acid,  and 

t*«nire  of  thia  half-hnndredweight,  to  com-  produced  chemically  pure  picrate  of  potaah  at 

fKH  18  enbu>  kiehea  of  oxygen  into  a  cubic  such  a  reasonable  price  that  the  new  powders 

aehof  flharcoaL  NeverthelesB,  so  great  is  the  «re  not  more  expensive  than  ordinary  black 

fbeorptive  power  of  thia  kind  of  charcoal  that  powder." 

it  gridually  exerts  npcn  the  oxygen  a  com-  An  explosion  with  most  disastrous  effects 

prwiflg  effect  eoual  to  the  force  of  some  60  occurred  in  Paris  at  an  establishment  where 

hmdiedweii^bftB.''  powders  were  manufactured,  into  the  compo- 

Ifew  E^ioeite  Fetoden.^^H^  DesignoHe  has  dtion  of  which  picrate  of  potash  entered,  along 

invented  a  new  system  of  powders,  of  which  with  (as  conjectured)  the  chlorate  of  potash. 
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The  acoonnts  of  the  affair  at  hand  do  not  state  otherwise  of  the  stiffgestion  I  have  made  os  to 

whether  M.  DesignoUe^s  prooess,  or  some  im*  the  cause  that  may  naye  led  to  these  feaifol 

proper  modification  of  it,  was  employed  there,  explosions." 

Prwention  of  Nitroglycerine  JBxploeiane, —  The  Aniline  Colors, — M.  Block  pnbBshes 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Ohemieal  Newe^  the  following  recipe  to  produce  an  aniline 
moved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  frightfhl  explo-  gray  color:  1  kilo  of  aniline  at  190^  and  6 
sion  of  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  nitrogly-  kilos  of  arsenic  acid  in  a  liquid  form  at  76**, 
cerine  in  Wdes^  involving  a  deplorable  loss  of  are  heated  on  the  open  fire  m  a  caldron,  care 
life,  suggests  the  probable  cause,  and  the  easy  being  taken  to  maintain  the  heat  at  the  boil- 
prevention  of  such  calamities.    He  says :  ing-point,  tUl  the  substance  thickens  and  riBos, 

"  Tet  it  is  stated  that  nitroglycerine  is  ec^er  when  the  operation  is  terminated  and  the  ves- 
than  gunpowder.  It  is  certainly  less  liable  to  sel  is  removed.  The  substance  obtained  pro- 
be ezploaed  by  fire,  and  to  disrupt  the  slen-  sents  a  blackish  appearance ;  it  is  thick  and 
der  link  which  retidns  its  elements,  snh|ect  to  insolable  in  water.  In  order  to  purify  the 
chemical  force,  and  set  its  mechanical  force  at  product,  about  20  litres  of  water  and  1  lolo  of 
liberty,  by  concussion,  needs  that  concussion  muriatic  acid  are  taken  and  boiled  with  steam 
be  sudden  and  forcible.  I  believe  that  a  bottle  for  half  an  hour;  after  which  the  mass  is  fil- 
full  of  blasting-oU  may  be  dashed  to  the  ground  tered.  The  matter  which  is  deposited  on  the  fil- 
without  much  danger,  yet  a  drop  of  it  upon  a  ter  is  collected,  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
stone  may  be  exploded  by  a  blow  from  a  ham-  operated  upon  a  third  time  by  a  small  quantitj 
mer.  Now,  what  can  be  the  possible  cause  of  ofoarbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  so  as  completely 
such  unexpected  explosions  as  have  taken  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Finally,  the  collected 
place?  I  can  see  only  two  possible  reasons:  matter  is  dried,  and  gives  a  fine  black  powder, 
first,  that  the  oil  undergoes  decomposition  or  The  solution  of  this  product  is  made  by  treat- 
chemical  change  under  certain  at  present  un-  ing  it  with  alcohol,  with  an  addition  of  10  per 
known  conditions,  of  time,  temperature,  shak-  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Nothing  now  remains 
ing,  etc.,  which  predispose  it  to  undergo  a  com-  to  be  done  but  to  filter  it.  With  this  liquor 
plete  and  sudden  decomposition  from  causes  or-  magnificent  grays  of  all  shades  are  dyed,  bj 
dinarUy  inadequate;  secondly,  that  the  cases  and  submitting  its  mordant  to  the  dyeing-bath, 
bottles  in  which  it  is  contained  being  air-tight,  For  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  this  gray  color, 
are  liable,  from  a  very  trifling  escape  of  gas  the  matter  must  first  be  passed  through  a  wate^ 
from  the  liquid,  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  tension  bath,  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
in  which  the  passage  to  a  sudden  break  is  easy.  A  skein  of  sOk  or  wool  is  dyed  by  five  drops 
But  would  the  mere  bursting  open  of  a  bottle  of  this  liquor. 

or  tin  case  produce  concussion  sufficient  to  de-  It  is  stflS;ed  that  Dr.  Hofmann  and  Mr.  Charles 
termine  an  explosion  of  the  oil,  unless  we  sup-  Girard,  at  Berlin,  have  successfhlly  obtained 
pose  the  latter  to  be  altered  in  quality  ?  I  think  pure  aniline  green,  which  is  only  distinguished 
it  would.  I  have  known  a  stout  glass  bottle,  fh>mthe  aniline  violet  by  the  elements  of  iodide 
used  in  an  ethyl  experiment,  to  be  shattered,  by  of  methyl,  so  that  the  violet  can  be  readily  con- 
slowly-gathered,  internal  pressure,  into  duet,  verted  into  the  green  and  the  green  into  the 
with  a  report  like  the  firing  of  a  pistol.    In  a  violet. 

close  vessel,  full  or  very  nearly  Am  of  the  oil,  Artifieially-eolored  Winee, — ^Dr.  T.  L.  Phip- 

not  much  gas  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  son  sends  to  the  London  Ohemieal  New$,oi 

need  be  evolved  in  order  to  induce  such  a  de-  November  12th,  a  note  on  varieties  of  coloring 

gree  of  pressure  as  might  cause  explosive  mp-  matter,  used  in  certain  districts  of  France,  in 

ture  of  the  vessel.     If  one  vessel  burst,  the  the  treatment  of  wines.   He  says  that  at  Fismes 

concussion  would  certainly  explode  also  any  and  Poitiers,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 

that  might  be  near.  France,  regular   establishments  exist  where 

**  If  the  true  cause  of  these  seemingly  anom-  coloring  matter  for  wine  is  manufactured  on 

alous  explosions  is  indicated  above,  the  remedy  a  somewhat  eztenmve  scale.     The  material 

is  both  simple  and  inexpensive.     Let  every  made  at  Fismes  is  obtained  ttom  dderberTT, 

vessel  containing  the  oil  have  fitted  to  it  a  tube,  both  from  the  fruit  of  Sambueue  niger  and  S, 

with  a  capillary  bore,  such  as  a  piece  of  ther-  ebulue.  The  process  is  very  simple :  £50  to  500 

mometer  tubing,  one  end  of  the  tube  entering  parts  of  this  ridily-colored  fruit,  with  30  to  65 

the  oil,  the  other  exposed  outside.  parts  of  alum,  and  600  to  800  of  water,  are  the 

"If  the  tube  were  enlarged  below  to  make  proportions 'generally  employed.    It  has  been 

room  for  any  expansion  of  the  liquid  by  ele-  stated    that    beet -root   juice,    blackberries, 

vation  of  temperature,  none  could  be  forced  Brazil-wood,  logwood,  etc.,  are  occasionally 

out  by  that  alone,  and  none  could  be  spilt  used,  but  the  author  believes  by  no  means  so 

through  the  capillary  orifice  of  the  tube  by  in-  frequently  as  the  substances  above  named, 

verting  the  vessel.    With  a  little  management  Many  methods  have  been  tried  in  order  to  de- 

in  the  arrangements,  any  overflow  mi^ht  be  tect  the  presence  of  artificial  coloring  matters 

made  certainly  indicative  of  the  formation  of  in  wines,  but^  it  appears,  with  a  very  small 

permanent  gases,  which  would  be  a  warning  amount  of  success.    CEhiocyanine  may  be  pre- 

signal.    This  method  might  also  be  applied  ex-  cipitated  fVom-  the  wine,  and  its  properties, 

perimentally  to  determine  the  probability  or  studied  with  care,  will  show  at  once  the  pres- 
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enoe  of  an  adulterating  material;  bnt  the  pro- 
oen  is  rather  long  and  delicate.  Dr.  Phipson 
has  shown,  in  a  note  on  the  "Absorption 
Spectra  yielded  hj  Certain  Organic  Snbatan- 
eoA,^  that  the  pure  coloring  matter  of  the 
gn4>e  gives  no  abeorption  bands,  but  only  a 
general  absorption,  increasing  gradually  toward 
the  violet ;  while  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
imrple  holyoak,  dissolved  in  water  containing  a 
little  alnm,  gives  a  distinct  and  wide  absorption 
band.  This  allows  its  presence  in  wine  to  be 
detected  without  much  difficulty;  and  the 
lame  method  applies  equally  well  to  the  color* 
iog  matters  of  logwood  and  Braail-wood.  He 
bss  not  yet  ascertiuned  how  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  elderberry-fruit  aflfects  the  spectrum,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  wine,  according 
to  M.  Faur6,  by  means  of  gelatine.  The  fiact 
IB  that  canocyanine  is  easily  precipitated  along 
with  the  tannin  when  gelatine  is  added  to  red 
wine,  while  other  coloring  matters  (and, 
among  them,  that  of  the  elderberry)  are  left 
in  solution.  If  there  happen  to  be  not  enough 
tannin  naturally  present  in  tiie  liquid  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  oanocyanine,  a  little  more  must 
be  added*  Alum  wUl  be  often  found  in  wine 
which  is  artificially  colored;  it  vivifies  the  tint, 
ind  ia  supposed  to  preserve  the  wine.  Its 
presence  is  not  only  highly  injurious  to  the 
health,  but  will  effectually  prevent  the  ripen- 
iog  of  wine  and  the  development  of  the  bou- 
quet. The  test  to  which  the  author  has  called 
attention  may  be  made  as  follows:  Take  a 
specimen  of  the  wine  to  be  examined,  and,  if 
its  color  ia  too  powwfhl  when  examined  in  a 
thin  tube  by  means  of  the  prism,  it  must  be 
diluted  with  distilled  water  until  a  proper  de- 
gree of  transparency  is  obtained.  A  minute 
quantity  of  alum  is  then  added,  and  the  speci- 
men  exazsined  in  the  spectroscope.  If  an  ab- 
scrption  band  of  any  kind  shows  itself^  the 
wine  may  be  suspected. 

Lowering  of  Temp^raUirei  in  Saline  Solu' 
ti&R$. — ^Eneriments,  conducted  by  Bndorff, 
yield  mnon  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  the  lowering  of  temperature  by  the  solution 
of  salts  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
decrease  of  temperature  will  be  the  greater, 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  any  salt  which  water 
takes  op  at  a  certain  temperature.  Since, 
however,  water  at  a  certain  temperature  only 
diaaolvea  a  definite  quantity  of  any  salt,  the 
maximam  decrease  will  be  about  that  at  which, 
cnder  given  circumstances,  a  fhlly-saturated 
iulution  ia  produced.  To  conduct  the  experi- 
mentssuecesafully,  the  saturated  solution  should 
be  obtained  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Blld<Mrff 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  The  finely- 
powdered  salt  and  the  requisite  quantities  of 
vater  were,  previous  to  the  making  of  the  ex- 
peilmenta,  each  put  in  separate  beakers  made 
of  very  thm  glass,  and  placed  for  from  twelve 
to  eigbte«i  hours  in  a  room  wherein  the  tern* 
perature  could  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
constant.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  beaJcers 
>ad  contents  attained  the  same  temperature 


throughout.  The  mixing  was  effected  by  pour- 
ing the  water  on  to  the  salt,  and  stirring  up 
with  a  very  delicate  and  highly-sensitive  ther- 
mometer; the  maximum  decrease  of  temper- 
ature took  place  within  a  minute  after  the 
mixing  of  the  salt  and  water  was  made.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  tabulated  form,  recording  the  aver- 
age of  a  series  of  several  experiments  with  one 
and  the  same  substance,  which  were  concord- 
ant within  0.2^ : 
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Cirgtalllzed  alam 

Chloride  of  aodliun 

Sulphate  of  potasaa 

CryetalUaed  phoflphate  of 
soda 

anlpliake  of  ammonia 

Bnlphate  of  soda  (eiratali).. 

Barbate  of  maicneala  (crya- 
tala) 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crjstala). 

Nitrate  of  potasaa 

Chloride  or  potassinm 

Carbonate  or  ammoola 

Acetate  of  soda  (crystals) 

Chloride  of  ammonlnm 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  (crys- 
tals)  

Iodide  of  potassinm 

Chloride  of  calcium  (crystal- 
liced) 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Snlphocyanide  of  ammoniom 

Snlphocyanide  of  potassinm. 


tc 

1 

II 

h 

10.0 

11 

14 

ThtUmmnlun 

Tram 

•c. 

To 

•c. 

-1-10.8 

+  0.4 

8s.a 

86 

19.6 

+  10.1 

9.9 

19 

14.7 

+11.7 

9.0 

14 

10.8 

+  7.1 

TLB 

75 

18.9 

+  6.8 

ie.8 

90 

19.5 

+  6.7 

80.0 

86 

11.1 

+  8.1 

m.o 

40 

10.7 

+  1.8 

16.5 

16 

18.9 

+  8.0 

88.6 

80 

18.9 

+  0.6 

S5.0 

80 

16.8 

+  8.9 

80.0 

86 

10.7 

-  4.7 

as-s 

80 

18.8 

-  5.1 

09.0 

75 

18J 

-  5.8 

96.0 

110 

10.7 

-ao 

190.0 

140 

10.8 

-11.7 

900.0 

960 

10.8 

-19.4 

65.0 

60 

lao 

-18.6 

106.0 

138 

18.9 

-18.0 

180.0 

160 

10.8 

-98.7 

{ 


•c, 

1.4 
9.6 
8.0 

8.7 
6.4 
6.8 

ao 

0.1 
109 

ia6 

19.1 
15:4 
18.4 
18US 

la? 
99.6 

9a9 

97.9 

81.9 
84.5 


The  Quantity  of  water  applied  varied  between 
260  ana  600  grammes,  and  the  quantity  of  salt 
used  corresponded  therewith.  The  decrease 
of  temperature  obtainable  in  this  maimer  can 
never  faJl  below  the  freezing-point  of  the 
saline  solution  in  question,  but  can  very  nearly 
reach  that.  The  snlphocyanide  of  potassium 
is  the  best  salt  to  be  adopted  for  the  artificial 
production  of  ice:  when  600  grammes  of  this 
salt  are  dissolved  in  400  cubic  centimetres  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  test-tube 
filled  with  water,  the  latter  will  be  frozen  in 
from  two  to  three  minutes.  The  degree  of 
solubility  of  the  salts  referred  to  in  the  first 
column  is  made  up  according  to  G.  J.  Mulder's 
higlily-elaborate  researches  on  this  su^ct. 

Beeavery  af  Sulphur  Jrom  Aliali  WmU, — 
Mr.  Ludwig  Mond  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject at  a  sesnon  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical 
Society,  in  May.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  statements:  He  said  tliat  in 
1860  he  commenced,  in  a  chemical  manu&ctory 
in  Germany,  a  series  of  experiments  on  several 
processes  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur  from 
waste,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1861.  When 
he  came  to  England  (  at  the  time  of  the  Exhi- 
bition) he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  *a  pro- 
cess, somewhat  resembling  his  own,  had  been 
proposed  as  early  as  1886.  At  the  same  time 
as  himself,  three  different  parties— in  Glasgow, 
in  Newcastle,  and  in  Bristol-— had  been  work- 
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ing  in  the  same  direction.     His  process,  how-  gold  does  not  appear  to  be  acted  upon  below 

ever,  had  dearly  the  merit  of  being  the  first  200^  but  at  a  higher  temperature  an  explonon 

that  extracted  great  quantities  of  snlj^nr,  and  took  place.    The  action  with  chloride  of  pla* 

did  away  with  the  waste  nnisance.    He  found  tinnm  was  rather  strong  at  85%  and  rather  yio- 

the  process  a  more  expensive  one  in  £ng-  lent  at  166^;   reduction  of  the  metal  took 

land,  where  labor  was  dearer,  than  in  Geiv  place.    The  chlorides  of  silver  and  lead  are 

manj.    He  found  a  diffN*6nce  in  the  English  not  reduced  below  the  bodling-p<»nt  of  mer- 

waste  and  that  which  he  had  been  formerly  onry,  but  require  a  red  heat ;  sulphide  of  gold 

accustomed. to.     In  Beptember  of  1868  he  took  is  reduced  at  200%  while  sulphide  of  platinnm 

out  the  new  patent.    He  had  previously  ex-  is  reduced  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  sal* 

perimented  on  tank  waste,  and  had  obtained  phuretted  hydrogen  gas  being  formed  in  both 

as  much  as  55  per  cent,  of  sulphur.    The  first  cases. 

to  introduce  his  process  on  the  Tyne  was  the  Hfmo  Method  of  esctrtuitinff  Iodine»—lL  Lan- 
Tyne  Chemical  Company,  at  South  Shields,  roy,  of  France,  has  received  a  patent  for  a  nev 
He  believed  that  the  waste  of  that  district  was  method  (^  extracting  iodine  and  treating  the 
more  suitable  for  using  his  process  than  that  salts  derived  from  ketp.  When  the  lixiTium 
of  Lancashire,  as  being  somewhat  more  porous,  has  been  freed  from  the  less  soluble  salts,  and 
Kr.  Mond  then  explained,  by  means  of  a  concentrated  to  a  density  varying  between  46^ 
diagram,  the  working  of  his  process,  and  ex-  and  55*  Baum6,  it  may  contain  free  alkali, 
hibited  specimens  of  the  sulphur  obtained  from  carbonates,  sulphites,  sulphides,  and  hyposnl- 
the  waste.  He  calculated  that  the  cost  of  phites  of  alkalies  as  well  as  alkaline  iocUdes 
extracting  the  sulphur  from  the  waste  would  and  bromides.  The  treatment  varies,  accord- 
be  £1  per  ton,  but  the  profit  to  manufacturers  in^  as  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  salts  con- 
would  oe  about  £4  per  ton  (at  Messrs.  Hutchin-  tamed,  or  to  extract  at  «iee  the  iodine  and 
son^s,  it  cost  £1  5s.  5d.  +  15s.  for  royalty  =s  bromine.  When  it  is  desired  to  extract  the 
£2,  working  on  a  comparatively  small  scale),  iodine  and  bromine  at  onoe.  the  liquid  is  satu- 
The  cost  of  the  apparatus  he  calculated  to  be  rated  with  hydrochloric  arad;  the  depout  which 
£1,500,  or  (providing  for  aU  contingencies)  forms  is  separated,  and  the  gaseous  mixture 
£1,660.  He  thought  that  the  alkali  manufao-  winch  is  evolved  in  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid 
turers  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  process  in  on  organic  matters  (as  in  the  preparation  of 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  and^  also,  as  it  oxalic  add,  picric  acid,  etc.)  intiwuced.  When 
enabled  them  to  remove  a  great  nmsance.  Mr.  these  gases  are  principally  formed  of  biiioxide 
Mond  stated  his  belief  that  40,000  tons  of  sul-  of  nitrof^en,  a  quantity  of  air  is  admixed.  The 
phur  could  be  utilized  fh)m  alkali  waste  in  application  of  the  nitrous  gases  may  be  made 
England,  in  one  year.  The  reading  of  the  in  several  ways — sulphuric  acid,  in  which  ni- 
paper  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  which  the  trous  gases  have  previously  been  dissolved, 
merits  of  Mr.  Mond's  discovery  were  ftdly  may  be  added  to  the  liquid,  or,  when  the 
recognised,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  liquor  contains  sufiicient  alkali,  nitrous  acid 
to  him.  may  be  admitted  as  long  as  there  is  absorptioD, 

Seduction  of  Oxides  ^  Bfdrogen,—l£r.  M.  and  any  acid  whatever  added  afterward  to 
W.  M&Uer  has  made  numerous  experiments  to  precipitate  the  iodine.  In  whatever  way  one 
determine  predsely  the  temperature  at  which  operates,  the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  is  de- 
the  oxides  of  metals  begin  to  be  reduced  by  terminea  by  the  reaction  of  the  nitrons  corn- 
hydrogen  gas,  the  restdts  of  which  are  present-  pounds.  The  precipitation  is  complete,  and 
ed  in  Poggendorff 's  Arauilen^  and  may  be  the  bromine  is  not  set  at  liberty.  When  the 
summed  up  as  foUowa:  iodine  has  been  thus  separated,  the  mother 

Oxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  cantaoualy  heat-  liquor  is  submitted  to  treatment,  and  the  hro- 
ing  metallic  iron  in  contact  with  air,  was  re-  nune  extracted  by  the  ordinary  method, 
duced  at  285*  C;  the  same  oxide  prepared  CryetaUiaatian  of  Metallic  Oxidee.— The 
from  nitrate  of  iron  at  286^;  when  rather  Oomptee  JSsndue  tot  JxHj  18th  contains  a  con- 
moist  hydrogen  was  applied  and  the  oxide  of  tribution  by  JL  lidot,  in  which  he  reoorda  a 
iron  prepared  from  oxalate  of  the  piM>to^de,  number  of  experiments  made  by  him  in  order 
the  temperature  of  reduction  wab  found  to  be  to  obtain  artiticiadly-crystallized  metallic  oz- 
278*.  Oxide  of  copper  prepared  from  the  ides,  starting  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
sulphate  of  that  metal  and  precipitated  bv  most  native  oxides  and  sulpburets  exhibit  a 
caustic  soda,  and  previously  neated  to  800  ,  erystaUine  form.  The  author  has  been  ooon- 
was  reduced  at  185* ;  strong^  ignited  oxide  pied  in  rescttrehes  with  ti^e  view  to  obtain 
of  copper,  at  142*  on  an  average  of  five  ex*  these  forms  by  artificial  means,  and  has  sno- 
periments;  oxide  of  cobalt,  at  about  182*;  ceeded,  in  many  instances,  by  simply  sabmit- 
oxide  of  zinc  could  not  be  reduced  at  a  tem*-  ting  s^ne  oxides — for  instaiiee,  the  peroxide  of 
perature  whereby  glass  became  ftised;  oxide  iron — to  long-continued  and  strong  heat  -By 
of  tin,  about  1T4*;  oxide  of  lead,  at  from  810*  this  means,  the  said  peroxide  loses  a  portion 
to  815* ;  peroxide  of  mercury,  280* ;  oxide  of  its  oxygen,  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  and 
of  sUver,  at  between  78*  and  78*.  The  ex*  simultaneously  obtained  in  a  crystalline  shape; 
periments  have  been  extended  to  ihe  chlorides  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  the  oxides  of 
and  sulphides  of  some  metals.     Chloride  of  cadmium  vdA  zinc,  have  also  been  obtained  in 
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dutinctlj  ci78tatline  state,  by  Tariotis  manipu-  fhmingin  the  air  at  ordinarj  temperatures,  and 

lations  and  the  application  of  suitable  very  high  absorbs  water  very  greedily  ^om  the  atmos- 

degreea  of  temperatnr^.  phere.    It  was  perfectly  retained  in  a  platinum 

Froteeti4ni  of  WoodwarhJ^wfi  Fire, — ^At  one  ootde,  the  bottle  having  a  flanged  mouth  with  a 

of  the  collieries  at  Ibbenbfleren,  Westphalia,  platinum  plate  secured  with  damp-sorews,  and 

the  woodwork  is  protected  fh)m  fire  by  being  a  washer  of  paraflSn : 
painted  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  5  parts 

of  alom,  7  parts  of  rye-meal  paste,  and  80  A  number  of  attempts  were  made,  finally  with  suo- 

ttarta  of  itraviiwialv.wfliihed  i  a    ihi^T  diridod  ^^^  ^  determine  the  molecular  Yolume  of  the  pure 

^1  wI?;?!!JI2!?^T«    5rV  •     '  ™lI?JSr!^!S  «diydroua  acid  in  the  gaaeona  state,  the  add  in  these 

day  (this  mixture  is  used  for  woodwork  not  casea  bemg  prepared  by  heating  pure  anhydroaafluo- 

expoaed   to   open  air);   for  woodwork  so  ex*  ride  of  silver  with  hydrogen  in  a  suitable  platinum 

posed,  a  mixture  is  used  conasting  of  21  parts  M^psratua  over  mercury.    Particulars  are  given  of 

of  crrstallized  sal-ammoniao,  1  part  of  white  *?«  appwatua  employed  «ad  of  the  manipulation. 

vitrioUcommerdal  sulphate>f  %,  S  ^  Jt^^T^^^T^^^Z^  ^^^^^^^ 

of  jomers^  glue,  20  parts  of  zmc- white,  ana  80  one  volume  of  gaseoua  product  aa  it  does  when  umt- 

pirts  of  water,      xhese  mixtures  have  been  ing  with  oxygen,  but  two  volumes,  aa  in  the  case  of 
fonnd  to  prevent  wood  bursting  into  flame  on  -  its  union  with  cUorine.    The  gaseous  acid  transferred 

i^nlHnn    itnii    irrAatiT  tn  ^aIat  itn  i^MktrnMimi  to  glass  vessels  over  mercury  did  not  corrode  the 

igmoon,  ana  8^"^ '^  J^^J^y  J«  <iestnicuon  ^J^^  y^n^^^  i^  ^^  i^  the  Jlightest  degree  during 

even  when  severe  fires  are  raging.  Jeveral  weeks,  provided  moisture  was  entirely  absent. 

Deeompcnttan    by  Sunlight  —  M.    Morren  The  specific  gravity  of  the  anhydrous  Uquid  add 

connnumcates  to  the  €S!>mpt€9  Sendui  for  Au-  was  aeveral  times  determined,  both  in  a  specific* 

gtist  9th  some  observations  on  the  phenomena  U^ij}^  l^"**  of  pUtlmm,  and  also  by  means  of  a 

Sf  decomposition  produced  by  smdight.    While  g^^^i^.^^^i^i^^Sflt?,!^^^^^ 

repeating  some  of  Ph>frTyndall's  experiments,  gpedfl 

but  applying,  instead  of  electric  light,  the  bright  or  dial 

sanli^nt  of  Marseilles's  clear  sky,  he  discov-  stme.  ,  ^  ,  ,  , 
#rM)  thid-  «everA}  inonranip  anhstAiiOAfi  ftre  do-  Kumerous  ezpenments  were  made  of  electrolyzhig 
erea  tn«  several  morgamic  supgiances  aw  a<^  ^^e  anhydrous  acid  with  anodes  of  gas-carbon,  «uS 
composed  when  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  made  to  ^j^  ^f  'iignum-vit©,  and  of  many  other  kini  of 
pass  through  them ;  among  these  sulphurous  wood,  of  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold.  The  ffas- 
add  gas  is  enumerated,  this  gas  being  deoom-  carbon  disintegrated  rapidly ;  all  the  klnda  of  char- 
posed  into  oxygen  and  vapor  of  sulphur.  This  5?^  fi*'^  ^  P»««»  quicklv.  and  the  anodea  ^£P;^^ 
f^«.^»»..M.^.«  «-  ^««.a^  J^r.^mAi^^  ♦«  ♦i^A  on  dium,  pUtmum,  and  ffold,  were  corroded  without 
phenomaion  is  cause^  according  to  the  an-  ^yolubon  of  gaa!  TheVi  with  a  platinum  anode 
thor,  by  a  peculiar  dissociation  called  into  eonducted  electridty  much  more  readUy  than  pure 
play  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  light,  water;  but  with  one  of  gold  it  scarcely  conducted  at 
which  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  chemi-  sU* 
ad  combination;  by  means  of  fpeotrnm  aaaly-  ^fllf^'^^^^^J^UT^^^i^^^ 

-i-  *u^  ^..4^1.^.  xJLm  M^^^*r^m^Ji  ♦iT-i.  *!.-.  ^^4i^t*,  ^'  thc  puTO  anhyoroua  add,  numerous  subBtancea 

s»  the  ai^hor  has  disoovored  that  the  activity  (genereiXy  anhycfroua)  were  immersed  in  separate 

of  the  light  in  this  aspect  depends  partly  upon  poil^na  of  the  add  in  platinum  cupa.  kept  at  a  low 

its  color,  and  partly  upon  the  refrangence  and  temperature  (0*  to  iO*  Fahr.).    The  aad  had  scarody 

the  nature  of  the  decomposed  substance.    The  mv  effect  upon  any  of  tiie  metalloids  or  noble  met^s, 

•i.«k^*  1.M  tAm^  Aiim^  ♦ifot  o  ♦>i5ti  1av^»  Af  an!  ^d  cvcu  thc  basc  metsls  in  a  stateof  fine  powder  did 

author  has  also  found  that  a  tiim  layer  of  sul-  ^^^  ^^^^        evolution  of  hydrogen.    B^ium  and 

phate  of  quinme  of  no  more  tnan  4  or  0  mm.  potassium  behaved  much  the  same  aa  with  water, 

thickness  entirely  arrests  the  chemical  rays,  as  Nearly  all  the  aalta  of  the  alkali  aad  alkaline  earth- 

if  it  were  a  thick,  yellow-colored  piece  of  glass.  m«tala  produced  strong  dhemical  action.    The  anhy- 

The  author  states  that  the  chemical  effects  of  ^^^  add  decomposed  all  girbonates  witii  effravea- 

i-  VI    iT    J.  jitUj        w*v  vmw*u*vi«  i»*»^x^w  v»  ^n^jg   nn^i  xhow  of  the  alkalme  earth  and  alkali- 

highly-heated  platinnm-^for  mstanoe,  the  de-  „^g  ^itl^  ^i^i^^t  action.    Borates  of  the  alkalies 

composition  of  water  by  that  metal — are  due  also  produced  veiy  strong  action.    Silioo-fiuoridea  of 

to  tne  accumulation  of  more  and  more  refhm-  the  dkali-metala  diaaolved  with  effervescence.    AU 

sentrava  sulphides,  except  those  of  the  alkaline  earth  and 

paper  before  the  Royal  Society  m  January,  dium  dissolved  with  effervescence.    Solphatea  were 

gtring  a  Ml  description  of  the  leading  physi-  yarlously  affected.    The  adddhromatea  or  the  alkali- 

esl  and    chemical  properties    of    anhydrous  metala  diasolved  with  violent  action  to  blood-red 

hydrofluoric  acid,  and  of  the  various  prop-  ^^^^  '^'^  '^T^^f^^^^l^l'^l^l  ^^^ 

J^^    ^9    wv--^    -««.,wv*-    i«^^.rvA««A«:«  \^^A  mium.    Gyamde  of  potassium  was  violently  decom- 

erties    of   pure    aqueous    hydrofluoric    acid.  ^^^^^   ^J  hvdrocvimlc  add  set  free.    Numeioui 

He  obtained  his  anhydrous  acid 


double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  to  add;  most  of  the  solid  ones  were  qu 

redness   in    a   suitable    platinum    apparatus,  gratef    The  acid  mixed  with  pvroxilio  q)irit,  et^^^^ 

Kcarly  aU  the  manipulations  with  tSe  acid  "^tli^jJ^^li^Sil^^ 

were  effected  while  the  vessels  containing  it  Kitta-perohl^  india-rubber,  and  neariy  all  the  guma 

were  immersed  in  a  strong  freezing  mixture  of  and  reains,  were  rapidly  disintegrate^  and  generally 

ice  and  crystallixed  chloride  of  calcium.    The  dissolved  to  red  hquida.    Soennaceti,  stearic  add, 

inthor  describes  the  pure  anhydrous  acid  as  a  •»?  my^l*  ^«i  ^^^  ^'*' J?T  «^*^'  ^  ^•J?^ 

highlyHl«,gerouB  subLnce ;   a  pe^^^  S?4ot  Sk,  ^S^^rf  co^n'^oc^!^^^ 

orlesa  and  transparent  iiqnia  at  uU    t  .,  very  parchment,  were  instantiy  converted  Into  fflutmous 

thin  and  mobile,  extremely  volatile,  and  densely  substances,  and  generdly  diaaolved.    The  solution  of 
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inm-eotton  yielded  an  infUmmable  Aim  on  evftpo 
Uon  to  dnmesB.    Hnewood  instantly  blackenedl 

From  tne  varioua  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  anhydrous  acid,  the  anthor  oondndes  that  it  lies 
between  hTdrochloric  add  and  water,  but  is  much 
more  dosely  dlted  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
It  is  more  readily  Uqnefled  than  hydrochloric  add. 
bat  less  readily  than  steam :  like  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
decomposes  all  carbonates :  like  water,  it  nnites  power- 
ftdly  with  Bulphnrio  and  pnosphoric  anhydrides  with 
^reat  eyolution  of  heat.  The  fluorides  of  the  alkali- 
metals  nnite  yiolenthr  with  hydrofluoric  add,  as  the 
oxides  of  those  metals  unite  with  water ;  the  hydrated 
fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals  also,  like  the  hydrated 
flzed  alkalies,  haye  a  strongly-alkaline  reaction, 
and  are  capable  of  expelling  ammonia  ftom  its  salts. 
It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  atomic  num- 
ber of  fluorine  lies  between  that  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine :  and  the  atomic  number  of  oxygen^  added 
to  that  of  fluorine,  nearly  equals  that  of  ohlorme. 

Analysis  qf  Varieties  of  Carbon, — ^Berthelot 
is  the  author  of  an  elaborate  paper,  commnni- 
cated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciencea,  on 
the  varieties  of  carbon,  showing  that  the  num- 
ber of  mod^oadons  of  that  element  is  greater 
than  had  been  supposed.  His  researches  were 
based  upon  Brooie^s  method  of  oxidizing  gra- 
phites by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  From  an  abstract  of  the  paper,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  May,  we 
quote: 

By  these  reagents  diamond  is  not  sensibly  oxi- 
dized ;  the  different  yarieties  of  amorphous  carbon 
are  changed  into  humus-like  substances  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  color,  soluble  in  water  and  yaxying  aooording 
to  the  yarlety  of  carbon  analyzed,  while  the  graphites 
^  are  conyerted  into  graphitic  oxides  which  diifer  with 
'the  nature  of  the  graphites  which  fUmish  them. 
Berthelot  giyes  the  name  pyrographitic  oxides  to  the 
black  powder  which  remains  when  the  graphitic 
oxides  are  heated.  They  also  contain  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon.  Native  plumba^,  or,  as 
JBlerthelot  terms  ii^  plumhagine^  already  examined  by 
Brodie,  yields  a  ffraphitic  oxide  in  pale-yellow  mica- 
ceous scales,  in8<MUDle  in  all  reagents,  and  not  decom- 
posed with  deflagration  and  intumesoenoe  by  heat. 
Treated  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitric  add  it 
yields  graphitic  oxide  with  all  its  original  properties. 
Grapnitic  oxide   from   electric   graphite— carbon 

Soints  from  a  large  battery — ^is  a  maroon-colored  pow- 
er which  does  not  agglomerate  during  desiccation. 
This  character  is  also  constant.  The  hydrographitio 
oxide  does  not  intumesce  when  heated,  and  when 
oxidized  reproduces  the  original  oxide.  This  form  of 
mphitic  oxide  is  also  decomposed  by  heat  with  de- 
flagration, but  yields  a  heayy  powder  which  is  not 
flaky.  By  oxioation  the  pyrographitic  oxide  disa^ 
pears  almost  wholly,  leaving  some  grains  of  gn^hitio 
oxide  with  its  ori^plnal  properties. 

All  the  p^graphitic  oxides,  when  treated  with 
iodhydric  acid  in  solution  at  280*  C,  yield  hydrogen 
containing  about  6  per  cent,  of  marsh-gas,  leavmg, 
however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  black  carbouA- 
ceous  residue.  The  author  compares  the  graphites, 
amorphous  carbons,  and  their  derivatives,  with  the 
hydrates  of  carbon  and  ulmio  matters,  and  believes 
that  the  varieties  of  amorphous  carbon  represent 
polymeric  states  of  the  true  cari>on  which  is  not  yet 
known  in  the  free  or  uncondensed  form.  In  studyinff 
the  different  varieties  of  carbon.  Berthelot  has  amvea 
at  the  following  results,  in  adaition  to  those  related 
above :  Coke  recently  oaldned  is  entirdy  dissolved, 
giving  a  soluble  compound  of  an  intense  color.  Me- 
tallic carbon,  deposited  from  hydrootrbon  vapors 
heated  In  a  porcelain  tube,  is  dissolved  with  very 
great  difficulty  but  oompletely.  The  same  is  true  for 
gas-retort  carbon,  and  some  substances  called  arti- 


ficial graphites.  Anthradte,  animal  diarooal,  and  the 
oarbonaoeouB  matter  from  the  Omeil  meteorite, 
were  also  oompletel;^  oxidized,  but  uunpblack  left  % 
trace  of  graphitic  oxide.  The  intense  heat  prodaoed 
by  combustion  in  oxygen  converts  a  small  portion  of 
gas-retort  carbon  into  graphite.  Berthdot  sujggestt 
that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  natural  graphite  has 
been  formed^  the  amorphous  cart>on,  being  more  oxi- 
dizable  at  a  low  temperature,  having  been  gradosUy 
dissolved.  This  view  derives  some  support  from  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  gn^hite  in  lampblack.  Eleo* 
trid^  also  converts  amorphous  carbon  into  mphite, 
the  oari>on  carried  over  to  the  negative  pole  oeing 
found  to  contain  a  oondderable  quantity  ox  the  latter, 
while  the  positive  pole  contained  only  a  trsce.  The 
actual  transference  of  the  carbon  is  not,  however, 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  graphite;  carbon  from 
sugar  softened  bv  the  heat  from  a  battery  of  600 
pairs  beinff  found  to  contain  graphite  in  luge  pro- 
portion. Carbon  separated  from  hydrocarbons  hj 
the  agency  of  heat  doea  not  contain  a  trace  of  graphite, 
while  that  which  is  separated  by  heat  firom  the  »d- 
phide  or  chloride  of  carbon,  or  b}[  chlorine  from  bo- 
ron, contains  a  considerable  quantity. 

The  Ignitum  Point  of  Fi^pdw.— Mr.  W.  R. 
Hutton,  of  Glasgow,  has  determined  the  de- 
gree of  heat  at  which  the  vapors  of  a  number 
of  liquids  catch  fire  from  a  burning  candle  at  a 
distimoe  of  1.5  inches,  or  0.6  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  fluid.  Annexed  is  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  results  of  his  experiments. 


SMOiaB 


Sulphuric  ether 

Biaulphide  of  carbon. . . . 

Petroleum  benzine 

Benzole  from  ooal-tar,  90 

per  cent 

Crude  pahiffin-oil 

Crude  naphtha. 

WhUkeyT 

Wood  naphtha 

Crude  paraf&n-oil 

Crude  naphtha 

Dutch  gm 

Wood  spirit. 

Illuminating  naphtha. . . . 

Wine  spirit 

Whiskey,  16  overproof. . 
Whiskey,  11  overproof. . 

Kerosene 

Light  oil  from  coal-tar. . . 

Spirit  firom  redn 

Turpentine 

Sherry  wine 

Port  wine 

Beflned  panflln-oil 

Befined  para£9n-oU 

Fusd-oil. 

Oil  from  resin 

Heavy  tar-olL 


tmwujama  Fonrr  or  Dw. 


••3 


1.870 
706 

861 
849 
884 
940 

9.840 
891 
881 
980 
8S7 
859 
817 
898 
905 
801 
920 
923 
875 
993 

1.008 
809 
814 
860 
987 
950 


Below  58 
do  68 
do      53 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Above 
do 


74 
74 

78 
•  •  * . 
87.8 
89 
90 

•  •  *  • 

100 
104 
109 
110 
118 
119 
1S2 
180 


184 
188.2 
140  . 
212 
212 


D«. 


71 

72 

74 

85 

81 

SiS 

86 

90 

84.2 

91 

73 

8S 

84.2 
110 
109 
105.8 
119 
130 
ISO 
123 
127 
129.2 


Nitrification, — Mr.  S.  W.  Johnson  furnished 
to  the  American  Journal  qf  Science  for  March 
a  paper  on  the  formation  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds artificially  and  in  a  state  of  nature. 
With  respect  to  the  natural  process  of  such 
formation,  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  free 
nitrogen  enters  into  combination  in  all  cases 
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bj  oxidation;  that  the  agent  of  ozidation  is  which  is  charaotoriBtio  of  good  meat.    Let  them, 

ozooe ;  that  in  the  soil  this  ozone  originates  however,  be  cooked  as  they  may,  they  always  ro- 

fnr  the  tnimt  Tutrk  in  tho  alnw  nrli^AtiAn  nf  or-  ^^l^  'i  "^®*  adjuBtment  of  rather  atrong  flavors  to 

lor  tne  most  part  m  tne  slow  oxidation  ot  or-  ^^^^  ^j^^^,  p^i^table ;  and  those  who  ha?e  dined  in 

game  matters ;  and  that  ammoma  and  the  or-  the  cheap  rutaiuranU  of  Paris,  or  at  the  still  worse 

ganic  nitrogen  of  hnmos,  peat,  and  coal,  are  the  table  d*h6te  of  a  Oerman  waterixig-plaoe,  will  have 

result  of  the  redaction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  experienced  the  art  of  the  cook  in  this  respect,  in 

ether  in  the  livmg  organism  in  the  acto  of  "3?  ^^^  "  ^^  enToUav^eni.BaUau  hewrr* 

^..♦^«^.^»    ^«  iv^  4?^   »^»:a  **,«♦♦«—  ^f  ♦u^  iM)«r,  «>?«  m  matdote  Jfarmande,  and  m  the  various 

natntacm,  or  by  the  organic  matters  of  the  fonnsofflshaw^iYrftn;  orgamee»wim». 

dead  plant  or  animal    The  nnion  of  atmos-  But,  bad  aa  this  sort  of  temted  food  is,  it  is  nothing 

pheric  nitrogen  and  oxygen  under  the  influ-  in  oomparison  to  the  saasage  poison,  which  is  pro- 

ence  of  eleetrical  tension  has  been  ^own  by  duced  by  a  sort  of  modifled  putrefaction,  to  which 

Mei«.er  to  N,  preceded  by  the  production  of  ^'feSSf «  ^Sir'uSST'^cSrT 

ozone.    Bj  a  long  series  of  critically-conducted  ing  to  an  offlcifa  return,  there  have  been  more  than 

obaenrations,  Daubeny  has  made  'it  probable  four  hundred  cases  of  poisoning  from  these  sausages 

that  ozcme  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  active  fol-  ^  Wortemberg  idone  during  the  last  fifty  vears,  and 

isge  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  concludes  that  the  ^l^^  "^^^^  ^"«  hundred  and  flf^  were  fatal.  The 

I^.»^«rT^«  A^^  t^^^^^^vAw^^^ir.^  «•  ♦!»  A  «i««*  eflects  are  generally  observed  m  spring,  and  mostly  m 

Qxyg^  set  free  from  combination  in  ttie  plant  ^pHi,  when  the  sa^isages  become  mSty,  and  acquire 

IS  partly  ozonized,  as  is  true  of  that  which  a  soft  conaistence  in  the  interior.    They  have  also  a 

separates  in  the  decomposition  of  permanga^  peculiarlv  nauseoua  and  rather  putrid  taste,  and  are 

nates  and  chromates  by  oil  of  vitriol.     The  7?^  acid  to  test-paper.    If  eaten  in  this  condition, 

plant,  then,  appears  to  be  an  agent  of  nitriflca-  Sf^  P^"^  dangerous  effects  in  from  twelve  to 

^■ouii,  ■.»«>»,  ap^/viMo  w  ujjou.  a^vitv  va  uiuiuva  twcnty-four  hourB-^c  flist  symptoms  bemff  pam  in 

tion  vben  hving  as  well  as  when  dead,  and  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  id  diairhuBaVan^  dry- 
ozone  IS  the  result  of  a  molecular  change  which  ness  of  the  nose  and  mouth :  then  comes  a  feeling  of 
accompanies  the  decomposition  as  well  as  the  profound  depression,  with  coldness  of  the  limbs, 
formation  of  oxygen  compounds.  weakness  wd  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  freouent 
Tr^^x^7..^^/v*^^^  Tu,  J  ^^*\>^\^^  ^^^A^^ji  ^p  flimtlng.  Fatal  cases  end  with  convulsions  and  op- 
UnuhoU90fM  Food.-^\)T,  Letheby  treated  of  pegged  breathing  between  the  third  and  eiahth 

unwholesome  and  adulterated  food  in  the  Can-  day.    The  procise  cause  of  these  effects  is  still  a  mys- 

tor  Lectures  delivered  by  him  before  the  Brit-  tery ;  some  have  thought  that  rancid  latty  acids  are 

i3h  SocietT  of  Arts.     Some  parts  of  his  dis-  produced  dnrinf  the  deoomiwsition  of  the  meat ; 

con«««,p.rticnl-rlyinterestmg  to  epicure.,  '^^^^^UIT^.d^^.JSS^rA 

as,  wnen  ne  says :  that,  during  the  decay  of  the  sausages,  a  poisonous 

organic  alkaloid  is  generated.    Liebig  is  of  opinion 

Even  game,  when  only  soflioiently  tainted  to  please  that  the  effects  are  cme  to  an  animal  ferment,  which 

the  palate  of  the  epicure,  has  caused  severe  cholera  produces  in  the  blood,  by  catalysis,  a  state  of  putrid- 

in  persons  imaeouatomed  to  it ;  but,  as  Dr.  Christi-  ity  analogous  to  its  own,  and  that  the  molecular 

son  observes,  **  the  power  of  habit  in  reconciling  the  movements  of  the  putrefactive  change  in  the  decay- 

stoaiseh  to  tne  digestion  of  decaved  meat  is  incon-  ing  meat  are  thus  communicated  to  the  living  oigan- 

ceivable.    Some  epioares  in  civilized  countries  prefer  ism.    M.  Yanden  Corput,  who  is  one  of  the  most 

a  slight  taint  even  in  their  beef  and  mutton ;  and  recent  investigators  of  the  subject,  attributes  the 

thei«  an  tribes  of  savages  still  ftirther  advanced  in  morbific  action  of  such  meat  to  the  presence  of  a 

the  cultivation  of  this  depsrtment  of  f^sstronomy,  minute  ftingus,  of  the  nature  of  a  sarcina,  which  ho 

vbo  cat  with  impuni^r  rancid  oiL  putnd  blubber,  calls  mreina  botnlina.    This  view  is  confirmed  bv  the 

md  stinking  oilU.^'    The  Zulus  of  Natal,  according  fact  that  there  is  always  a  peculiar  mouldiness  or  the 

to  I>T.  Colenso,  are  so  fond  of  putrid  meat  that  they  sausages ;  and  the  poisonous  property  is  i^enerally 

call  it  iAomij  whidi  literally  means  to  be  superla-  observed  in  April,  when  these  cryptogamio  organ- 

tirely  happv*    But.  aa  a  rule,  there  is  a  natural  ab-  isms  are  most  freely  developed. 

hofrenee  of  tainted  food,  insomuch  that,  with  most  Similar  effects  have  occasionally  been  produced  bv 

persons,  the  mere  commencement  of  decay  is  sufil-  other  kinds  of  animal  food — as  veal,  bacon,  ham,  salt 

dent  to  ezeUe  disgust;  and  rarely  do  we  find.  ex«  -  beef,  salt  flsh,  cheese,  etc.,  and  the  food  has  usually 

eept  amon^  savm^^  that  an  entire  meal  is  made  of  been  in  a  decayed  and  mouldy  condition.    It  would 

putrid  flesh.     A   httle   game  or  venison,  or  ripe  be  tedious  if  1  were  to  detail,  or  even  to  enumerate, 

cheese,  sit  the  end  of  a  feast,  with  just  a  piquant  the  cases  recorded  by  medloo-legal  writers ;  but  I 


lamcating  its  own  quality  of  transtbrmation  to  the  persons  partook  of  a  repast        

rut  of  the  food ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  fill  the  nam.    In  a  few  hours  most  of  them  were  suffering 

iMmaefa  with  putrid  fiesh,  for.  if  the  corrective  power  from  pain,  in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  and  diar- 

<'f  the  gastric  luioe  should  fail,  the  effect  of  It  might  rhoea ;  ana,  before  a  week  had  elapsed,  nearly  all  of 


among  those  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  the  human  minated  fatally,  there  was  extreme  prostration  of  the 
body.  In  fket,  tiie  mere  handling  of  decomposing  vital  powers.  Carefbl  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
aciauJ  matter  for  any  time  will  often  produce  dis-  matter,  and  the  only  discoverable  cause  of  the  mis- 
case  of  the  hands  or  other  {mrtsof  the  body  with  chief  was  incipient  putrefaction  and  slight  mouldiness 
which  it  eomes  into  contact.  Our  safety,  perhaps,  of  the  meat.  Dr.  Deiseler  relates  an  mstonce  where 
in  using  anch  food  is  in  the  antiseptic  power  of  good  a  family  of  eight  persons  were  made  ill  by  musty  ba- 
eooking ;  but  thia  is  not  slways  an  easy  affiur ;  for  con ;  and  M.  Ollivier  has  given  an  account  of  six  per- 
the  tiasnss  sxe  generally  so  soft  from  decay  that  sons  who  were  poisoned  by  mutton  in  a  state  of  modi- 
tbey  will  hardly  bear  the  common  action  of  heat :  so  fied  decay— four  of  whom  died  from  it  within  eight 
t*;at  if  tbciy  be  boiled  for  any  time  they  will  fall  to  days.  In  Bussla,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  eat  largely 
plt><!cs;  and,  if  they  be  roasted,  they  will  shrink  ofsaltfishinarawconditiotij  itisnotatalluncommon 
without  Ibrming  that  delicious  crust  of  osmazome  to  witness  the  dangerous  effects  of  it  when  it  has  be- 
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oome  mouldy  or  pntrid ;  and,  in  fhot,  it  is  within  the  pens  to  hsTe  an  ezoellont  opportonitj,  near  BoCter- 
experienoe  of  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  medico*  dam,  to  try  on  the  large  scale  this  process,  has  sub- 
let inquiries,  that  serious  symptoms  are  frequently  mitted  It  to  practical  test,  and  a  quantity  of  no  less 
traced  to  the  use  of  food  in  a  modmed  condition  of  de<  than  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  litres  of 
cay.  This  is  especially  so  with  bad  cheese,  the  eifeots  Mass  water,  taken  at  all  times  of  the  year,  has  been 
of  which  on  the  constitution  have  been  so  severe  that  treated  by  this  process,  and  thereby  rendered  |>er- 
official  investigations  have  been  called  for.     These  feotl^  flt  for  use,  and,  conaiimed  by  various  jMOtiee, 


effects  have  been  noticed  at  Schwezin  (1828),  at  has  proved  to  have  neen  entirely  deprivedof  ita 

Minden  (1825),  at  Uameln  (1826),  at  Greifswald  (18S7),  property  of  causing  diarrhoea ;  moreover,  the  medical 

Frankfort  (1888),  and  elsewhere ;  and  they  have  been  officer  in  charge  of  the  crew  of  her  Mijesty's  corvette 

the  subjects  or  interesting  essays  bv  Henneman,  the  Lynx,  moored  off  Sotterdam,  in  the  river,  has 

H&nefeld^  Westrumb.  and  others.  At  flrst  the  effects  applieid  this  {Hroeess  to  the  water  taken  from  the  river, 

were  attributed  to  tne  copper  vessels  used  in  the  and  found  by  experience  that  the  thus  pnrifled  water 

dairies,  and  therefore  the  Austrian,  Wfkrtemberg,  and  has  even  the  good  effect  of  restoring  to  health  such 

Batxeburg  states  prohibited  the  use  of  that  metal  for  of  the  crew  as  had  been  incautiously  drinking  the  not 

such  purposes ;    out  the  subsequent  inquiries  of  previously  purified  Maas  water,    it  is,  when  ruing 

H&nefeld,  SertOmer,  and  other  chemists,  established  this  means  of  purifVing  bad  water,  of  great  impor- 

the  fiiot  that  no  metallic  poison  was  discoverable  in  tanoe  to  let  the  sediment  quietW  s^e ;  it  oooinnes 

the  cheese.    In  the  police  report,  which  wan  pub-  about  four-tenths  of  the  bulk  of  the  water,  which  on 

lished  in  Frankfort,  In  January,  1828,  infonning  the  the  large  scale  will,  for  seciiritv's  sake,  be  submitted 

public  of  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  in  that  ci^  to  a  filtration  through  fine  weli-cleansed  searsand  be- 

fh>m  spoiled  cheese,  it  was  deoared  that  no  poison*  fore  being  sent  through  the  mains  of  the  laige  water- 

ous  prmciple  could  oe  detected  by  chemical  reagents,  worita  intended  to  be  established  near  Botterdam  for 

Professor  HQnefeld  and,  subsequently,  Sertttmer,  the  supply  of  that  town.    Theqnanti^of  erystalliaed 

were  of  opinion  that  the  effects  were  due  to  certain  carbonate  of  soda  which  is  eqmvalent  to  0.082  ffrm. 

poisonous  fst^  acids  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  of  dry  perchloride  of  iron  is  0.085  gnn. ;  both  tnese 

with,  caseic  and  sebaoic acids ;  and  they  even  deecribe  quantities  are  the  maximum  requ&ed  to  render  the 

the  way  in  which  they  are  produced  in  the  eheeae  Haas  water  perf^ly  pure,  even  at  the  time  when  i% 

during  the  process  of  ripening— attributing  them  to  is  meet  tmrbld :  oompantive  experiments  have  oon- 

the  imperfect  removal  of  the  add  liquor  ftom  the  dusively  proved  that  the  implication  of  this  proceas 

curd  when  the  cheese  was  made,  or  to  the  putrofao-  is  very  superior  to  filtration  or  the  water,  even  torou^h 

tionof  the  curd  before  it  was  ssltod,  or  to  the  mix-  animal  charcoal.    The  result  obtained  with  the  Maas 

turo  of  flour  with  the  cuid ;  but  it  is  fiv  more  likely  water  having  been  so  eminentlv  suceessfbl,  the  com- 

that  the  poisonous  effects  are  due,  as  Vanden  Corput  mlttee  has  applied  this  methoa  to  the  puri^fing  of 

supposes,  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  mould  or  water  otherwise  non-drinkable,  such  as  is  met  with 

fungus.  in  many  of  thesmaller  canals,  brooks,  and  also  pomps 

Purifying  Water  hy  CJ^mieal  Ingredienti.-^  JnhJYin^t^M^^^ 

A  scientiDO  commission,  appomted  in  the  sseta^  to  justify  the  order  that  this  method  of  purifying 

erlands,  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  pnri-  must  be  applied  by  authori^  to  a  daas  of  waters 

fying  the  turbid  water  of  rivers  and  lakes,  so  ^^oh,  thus  treated,  become  avwlable.  for  us*.    The 

£tlmakeit  fit  for  drinking  have  eubmitted  SrS^ifll^/r^'nMtSt^'^^XSS;'^ 

their  report.    They  ascribe  the  prevalent  tur-  .olved,  has  been  proved,  by  aoounte  aniilyals,  to  oon- 

bidity  of  the  Netherland  waters  to  the  pres-  tain  a  large  quantity  of  organio  matter,  whioh,  on 

ence  of  extremely  minutely  divided  clay,  by  l^^?_^?*^J^^"?^^?l_y^?^5!^  ■™?^!5^!l^ 
the  aid  of  which 

matter  than  could 

is  kept  in  such  an  extreme  state  of  division  as  weight,  in  forty  thousand  puts  of  water  by  the'i^ 

to  pass  through  filters  and  deposit,  even  after  plication  of  this  prooess.    Dr.  Gmming  baa  fbnnd 

many  days  of  rest     The  committee  availed  t»»t  the  effect  of  the  perchloride  is  not  so  oonspica- 

themselves  of  the  ddU  and  experience  of  Dr.  ^SkriS^mllS^^.tthrSS^.S'^  SSTS? 

J.  W.  Gunnmg,  of  Amsterdam.     This  gepUe-  these  kinds  of  waters,  eitiier  in  quantity  or  quaU^, 

man  had  found  that  the  perchloride  of  iron,  inorganic  salts  which  delay  or  altogether  impede  the 

added  to  the  turbid  water  of  the  river  Maas,  pecmiio'  mode  of  fiooculent  precipitation  obaerved 

whioh  is  an  important  source  of  supply  for  a  ^}^  *H?  •^^JJ;?"*®^  Maas  and  other  wateia  to  tak« 

considerable  population  of  the  Netherlands,  pl«oe«ftor  addition  of  tiiem>n  salt, 

has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  perfectly  whole-  Phoiphatetin  Wheat-^Ur.  F.  Oraoe  G8ivert» 

some  and  even  agreeable  for  use :  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 

To  one  litre  of  water,  0.082  ^^rm.  of  the  dry  salt  just  gave  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the  amount 

alluded  U>,  and  previously  dissolved  in  ?ure  water,  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  in  wheat. 

^,'^f«L*3S',T"tti";r§S*?M^^^  The  foUowing  is  a  tabnlar  statement: 

A  series  of  very  careAilly-made  experiments  has  Conaad     n.       m.       iv.      lUw. 

proved  that  no  fi^e  hydrochloric  acid  (the  quantity  pKo-nhortcaiiidisoni-i  """^ 

thereof  containedin  the  above-stated  weight  of  per-  btoS  with  sesqul- Uott    0.017    0.087    0.015    0.0» 

chloride  of  iron  only  amounts  to  0.021  jjrm. )  was  left  in  oxide  of  Iron,          ) 

the  cbriflod  and  purified  water,  but  m  ordw  to  suit  phosphoric  add  com- 1  1.485    IM    Om    0.8»    aoil 

the  apphcation  on  the  large  scale,  and  to  make  aasur-  bined  with  msgne.  I                                            n  «^ 

ance  doubly  sure,  as  regards  anv  acid  or  perchloride  eia   and   a    small  [                                             v.i%% 

being  left  undeoomposed^  or  rather  uncombined,  with  quantity  of  CaO ...  J 

the  organic  and  inorgamc  matter  of  the  water.  Dr.  Phosphoric  acid  com- 1  .  ,„     iaja    n^m    n«n    n«nu 

Gunning  has  advised  that  a  small,  but  eqmvalent,  blnod  with  potash..  J  '•'"*     '•"*    "•**    **•*"    "'^^ 

Siantity  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  

so  added  some  hours  previous  to  beginning  to  take  Total....        t.608    t.86a    1.158    O.OM    0.971 

the  purified  water  for  use.   At  Dr.  Gunning's  request.  Phosphate  soluble  In )  i  om    mm    aqia    ar^    am» 

a  scientific  gentleman  of  high  attunments,  who  hap-       water. ......)  ^••"    ^'^^    "*"'    ^"^^    ^'^^ 
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These  facta,  said  Mr.  Calvert,  tend  to  show  del  Fueg^o)  is  2,084,045 ;  the  foreigners  resident 

that  most  of  the  phosphates   contained   in  in  the  country  numbered  23,220  famong  whom 

wheat  are  not  combing  with  the  organic  were  3,676  Germans,  3,092  Enghshmen,  2,483 

matter,  bat  are  in  a  free  condition ;  also  that  Frenchmen). 

thegreatest  part  of  the  phosphates  are  soluble,  The  commerce  of  Chili  daring  the  ye&n 

mi  combined  with  potash  and  magnesia,  while  1866  and  1867  was  as  follows : 

the  imolTible  phosphates  are  represented  by  inpeiti.           Ksp«rti. 

lime,  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  mag-  1866 118,760,000    $26,680,000 

neaa,  the  latter  probably  being  a  neutral  phos-  1867 24,860,000      80,690,000 

P|^t  Mi^i^^v^^i  ^  v^^f  analyses  xhe  number  of  vessels  entering  the  Chilian 

clearly  illustrate  that,  although  hab^^^  p^rto  in  1867  was  8,686,  makmg,  together, 

hare  graduaUy  led  ua  to  prefer  white  bread  to  i  724,000  tons.    The  merchant  navy  iS  1866 

brown,  or  more  so  bread  made  with  nearly  ^e  numbered  267  vessehi,  together  of  67,090  tons, 

wholeof  the  constituents  of  wheat-grain,  stall  jhe  state  of  the  public  treasury  was  not 

ttaa  practice  is  m  error  when  we  consider  the  3^  ^u  satisfactory  when  the  present  Minister 

MfritionspropertiMof  wheat,especiaUya8  a  ^f  Fmance,  Concha  y  Toro,  was  appointed. 

foodforchadren,whenpho«phat^w;esoessen.  He  is  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  has 

tad  to  the  formation  of  bone  and  blood;  and  to  combat  with  all  the  difficulties  bequeathed 

medical  m«i  would  confer  a  great  boon  on  ^  him  by  his  predecessor,  and  has  also  to 

swety  if  they  were  to  impress  the  importance  struggle  with  the  embarrassments  arising  from 

of  feedug  cluldren  witti  a  wheaten  preparation  the  actual  situation.   The  public  debt  of  thirty- 

iD  which  aU  the  constituents  of  the  gram  were  fon,  ^nd  a  half  millions  of  hard  dolkrs,  to- 

prwerved.    Theso  views  are  further  supported  gather  with  the  deficit  in  the  budget  recently 

bj  some  very  mtoTMting  researches  published  presented  of  a  million  more,  rendered  the  posi- 

in^e  CampUiBsnduihj  M.  Mdge  Momes,  m  tion  of  a  Minister  of  the  Exchequer  more  of  a 

which  he  proved  that  ^ere  was  in  the  inner  trouble  than  an  honor.    Still  great  confidence 

cortiol  parts  of  the  wheat  a  special  ferment,  ^  reposed  in  Sefior  Concha,  who  assumes  his 

which  inverted  most  ijpid^  starch  mto  su-  office  vnth  the  reputation  of  being  a  highly 

gir.  and  hereby  f4aoilitated  the  conversion  of  honorable  and  able  man, 

whea^  flour  into  bread.    These  observations  j^e  estimates  of  1869,  passed  by  both  Houses 

or  M.  Momes  led  him  to  devise  a  peculiar  mode  ^f  Congress,  amount  to  $12,296,876.44,  in  the 

«f  grinding  wheat,  and  makmg  bread  from  the  foHowing  form:  Home  and  Foreign  Depart- 

^wthuaobtamed,imd  the  results  were  such  n,ent,  $2,676,799.76;  Justice,   Religion,   and 

that,  from  every  hundredweight  of  wheat,  he  p^b^e   listriction,    $1,337,006.08;    Finance, 

was  enabled  to  obtam  of  bread—  $6,896,267.99 ;  War  and  Navy,  $2,486,818.66 ; 

^t,MOL                  _^                 ^     ^  total,  $12,296,876.44. 

ortgi^pfooeaa....  TO  floor,      ^M  brud.  j^^  ^^^  P^ess  of  ChiK  made  great  exer- 

--.      ,,    ■ ...   X    .1          .  ,     X  tions  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  who 

^B  method  waa  so  satisfactorily  earned  out,  eould  read  and  write,  but  the  majority  in  Con- 
that  the  Emperor  of  tiie  French  adopted  it  at  g^ess  decided  that  only  those  who  possessed  a 
tU  military  bakery  of  Pans,  m  which  bread  la  certain  amount  of  property,  or  who  were  in 
nm^^  °*^  ^^^  100,000  men.  the  exercise  of  some  profession,  should  be  al- 
CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Presi-  j^^ed  the  privilege  of  voting.  This  conserva* 
^ent,  for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Job6  tive  tendency  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
-oiquin  Perez.  The  ministry,  in  1869,  was  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  are  ahnost  unani- 
composed  as  follows:  Interior  and  Foreign  mousinthesupport  of  the  Conservative  party; 
Afliiij  H.  L.  Amwnategui  (appointed  Kovem-  xhe  long-pending  question  of  the  impeachment 
ter  13, 1868) ;  Justice,  Worship,  and  ^struc-  ^f  the  Supreme  Court,  for  varioua  alleged  high 
^0.  J.  Blest  Gana  (1866) ;  FiMnces,  M.  Con-  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  has  been  Anally 
^b»  J  Toro  (Jmuary  7, 1869) ;  War  and  Navy,  gettled,  the  accusations  having  been  declared 
F.Echaurrcn  CNovember  18, 1868) ;  president  unfounded.  The  people,  in  general,  hoartUy 
^>f  the  Supreme  Court,  M.  Montt.  Minister  of  indorsed  this  decision. 
'M  Umted  States  in  Chili,  Judaon  Kilpatrick  xhe  desire  of  extensive  tefonna  in  the  in- 
tsinc€  November  11,  1865). 


),05M26  piasters;    total   debt,    84,674,684  adoption  of  the  following  programme : 
PMtera.    The  army  is  composed  of  troops  of  o  *-    o 

''^^  Kne  (8,709  in  1869),  and  of  the  national  * v?£l^^^  1^«^^^^ 

.TarJs,  the  number  of  whom,  according  to  an  M^^JtabbSedL^        ^      ^ 
(>2cial  document,  amounted,  at  the  close  of       Looal  ffovemment  shall  be  inTested  with  that  com- 

1^>B,  to  $0,618  men.    The  fleet  consisted,  in  pleteinaependeneeneceBsazy  for  the  thorough  ezecu- 

1^9,  (d  ten  screw-steamers.  '  tion  of  its  preroptTvee.  .  v  «  v    . 

TV  «r»ft  Af  r»i;i;  tt/»»nWii*n«*  f/x  tiii*  ^a^ma  r.f       Tho  difibrent  bnmehes  of  government  shall  be  m- 

'8«rif?oo  «c7  ^  according  to  the  census  of  ^^^^ent  of  each  other:  those  invested  with  power 

^m,  la  132,624  square  miles ;  the  population  rfJil  be  responsible  for  their  actions,  and  meMorca 

tAcosive  of  Araucania,  Patagonia,  and  Terra  in  relation  to  this  independence  shall  be  adopted. 
Vot.  IX.— T.    ▲ 
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All  persons  sliall  be  equal  before  the  law.  and  all    colamn  of  about  eiglit  hundred  men  penetrated   < 
dUtinctioM  and  jprivUejfes  shaU  be  abolished  that    i^to  the  Araucanian  country,  and  succeeded 

nfofhT™^'*''*'^''*^'^'''^*^"'^  ''"''^    in  capturing  an  enormous  nuiber  of  cattle  and 

of  otners.  ,      *^      mu  i  j» 

The  club  pledges  itself  to  devote  all  its  energies    sheep.      Ine  general  commanamg  commnni- 

toward  acoomplishlng  these  ends  in  the  elections  to  cated  this  feat  in  a  most  glowing  report  to  the 

take  place  in  1870,  Minister  of  War.    Far  from  being  discouraged, 

These  movements  induced  the  Government  the  savages  showed  themselves  more  deter- 
to  recede  somewhat  from  its  conservative  mined  to  carry  devastation  into  the  regions 
policy  by  removing  several  prefects  and  gov-  held  by  the  settlers.  The  operations  of  the 
emors  of  provinces,  and  naming  in  their  places  Government  forces  having  been  temporarily 
some  of  the  foremost  of  the  Progressive  party,  suspended,  owing  to  the  almost  insuperable 
The  three  parties — ^the  Oo^ervative,  liTational,  dimculties  of  transportation  in  that  r^on 
and  Liberal — have,  however,  so  combined,  ana  during  winter,  the  Indians  reappeared  in  force 
changed  their  ideas  and  pnnciples,  that  it  is  along  the  frontier. 

extremely  difficult  to  define  their  particular       In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869  the  efibrta 

positions.    The  object  of  the  present  political  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 

struggle  is  to  reduce  the  immense  personal  the  Chilians  and  the  Araucanians  appear  to 

patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  bave  met  with  success.     Some  Araucanian 

to  estabUsh  a  more  democratic  system.    Chili,  caziques  were  induced  to  visit  the  capital  for 

witii  a  population  of  nearly  two  millions,  has  this  purpose.    During  their  stay  in  Santiago 

never  polled  more  than  80,000  votes,  whereas  they  were  the  recipients  of  every  mark  of  atten- 

the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Progressive  tion  from  the  Government  and  private  persons, 

party  would  swell  the  number  of  persons  enti-  being  decorated  with  medals,  and  dressed  in 

tied  to  suffrage  to  at  least  200,000.  militory  uniform,  they  comported  themselves 

The  Government  of  Chili  declared  itself  very  much  as  the  red-men  of  the  United  States 
ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  paper  war  with  do  when  they  visit  the  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
Spain.  Smarting  with  the  shame  of  the  Yal-  ington,  and  imbibed  astonishing  quantities  of 
paraiso  bombardment,  and  jealous  of  the  glories  spirituous  liquor  on  all  available  occasions.  Th  ey 
acquired  by  Peru  in  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  returned  to  tneir  own  country  with  the  avow^ed 
fleet,  Cbili  refused  all  advances  made  by  friend-  intention  of  leading  peaceable  and  industrious 
ly  nations  to  arrange  a  final  peace,  until,  urged  lives,  and,  in  jproof  of  their  sincerity,  left  their 
by  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  the  Govern-  eldest  male  children  in  Santiago  to  be  educated 
ment  consented  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  at  the  national  expense. 
United  States,  that  plenipotentiaries  from  all  In  the  parting  address  to  the  President  of 
the  belligerent  powers  should  meet  at  Wash-  the  republic,  all  sorts  of  fine  promises  "vrere 
ington,  and  there  settle  all  their  differences,  made  by  the  chiefs;  but  the  President,  Trell 
the  President  of  the  United  States  assuming  acquainted  with  their  character,  assured  them, 
the  position  of  mediator  in  case  any  difficulty  very  emphatically,  that  the  least  deviation 
should  arise.              ^                  ^  from  the  path  of  duty  would  be  followed  by 

The  operations  against  the  Indians  of  Aran-  their  complete  extermination — a  threat  which, 

cania  again  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  after  having  seen  Uie  strength  of  the  Gk>Tem- 

the   Government.     The  Chilians  found  the  ment,  evidently  impressed  them.    One  iras 

savages  fully  determined  to  prevent  the  occu-  presented  a  huge  oaken  bludgeon,  ornamented 

pation  of  their  territory  by  the  white  settlers,  with  silver  and  tassels,  and  was  informed  that 

and  to  leave  no  means  unemployed  to  attain  the  Government  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of 

this  end.    These  savages  never  offer  or  give  the  tribes,  and  that  with  his  insignia  of  office 

battle  unless  their  numbers  are  superior  to  he  was  expected  to  preserve  order  among  his 

those  of  their  enemy.    In  the  beginning  of  1869  hitherto  unruly  brethren.    This  he  promised 

the  Government  troops  acted  aJmost  entirely  faithfully  to  do.    A  sum  of  $250,000  nas  been 

on  the  defensive,  their  numbers  being  small,  voted  by  Congress  to  establish  permanent  niili- 

and  the  line  of  frontier  to  be  defended  very  tary  posts  among  these  savages, 
extensive.    Thus  the  Indians  were  emboldened       Chili  is  progressing  favorably  in  industrial 

to  make  several  desperate  and  successful  in-  pursuits.    Many  effbria  were  made  to  render 

roads  on  their  enemy's  country.    Unfortunate*  the  great  Agricultural  Exhibition  a  fine  sue- 

ly,  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Indians  seem  oess.  and  liberal  premiums  were  offered    to 

to  have  been  imitated  by  their  opponents.    In  foreign  manufacturers  for  the  best  classes  or 

one  attack,  the  savages  met  with  complete  sue-  agricultural  implements.    The  Exhibition  mras 

cess.    Nearly  two  thousand  of  them  passed  the  formally  openea  at  Santiago  on  the  5th  of  May^ 

river  Mallico,  nrecipitated  themselves  upon  the  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  Oabinet^ 

undefended  viUagea,  and  robbed,  murdered,  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  and   tlie 

burned  all  persons  and  property  that  they  en-  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 

countered.    In  fact,  their  principal  warfare  The  different  South  American  republics  ^rer-o 

seemed  to  be  the  increase  of  their  live-stock  well  represented.    ChUi  was  foremost  ^v^itli 

by  means  of  forced  contributions  from  the  her  wheat  and  copper-ores ;  Peru  sent  a  superl> 

herds  of  their  enemies.    Soon,  however,  the  collection  of  sugar  samples,  together  with  tlio 

national  forces  adopted  the  same  tactics.    A  famed  alpaca-wool,  quinine,  and  silver- 
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Bolivia  contribnted  ores,  principally  silver  political  events  which  may  transpire.  The 
and  tin;  Ecuador  cocoa;  while  the  Central  commercial  interests  of  the  country  being  al* 
Afflerican  States  displayed  dyewoods,  coffee,  most  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
and  drags.  As  to  machinery,  England  took  never  mix  in  political  matters,  their  course  is 
the  lead,  then  came  Prance,  and  finally  the  not  changed  by  the  action  of  Congress  or  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  nearly  three  hnn-  Executive,  the  business  community  having  suf- 
dred  machines  for  agricultural  and  mining  pur-  ficient  influence  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
pos€&  The  Exhibition  was  successfhl.  Almost  measures  that  would  prove  hurtful  to  them ; 
all  the  machines  were  sold  to  farmers  and  and,  as  the  large  transactions  in  copper  prod- 
mmoB  in  the  republic.  To  promote  industry  uce,  which,  with  grain,  constitute  the  great 
and  commerce,  Congress  passed  a  bill  pro-  exports  of  the  republic,  are  also  controlled,  in 
rogning  for  one  year  the  powers  conferred  the  main,  by  foreigners,  no  injury  is  received 
upoD  the  President  of  the  republic  by  the  law  from  executive  proceedings, 
of  the  Idth  of  December,  1862,  for  the  con-  CHINA,*  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Em- 
struction  of  the  Chilian,  Concepcion,  and  Tal-  peror,  T^ung-Che  t  (before  his  accession  to  the 
cahiumo  Railway ;  and  further,  to  submit  to  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  bom  April  21,  1866 ;  suc- 
arbitration,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  ceeded  his  father,  Hieng-Fund,  August  22, 
CoQucil  of  State,  all  questions  arising  out  of  1861.  The  estimates  of  the  area  of  China 
the  contract  that  may  be  entered  into  for  the  Proper  vary  from  1,294,000  to  1,648,000  Eng- 
constrnction  of  the  said  railway;  also  a  bill  lish  square  miles;  and  of  the  area  of  the  depen- 
empowering  the  President  of  the  republic  to  dencies  of  China,  from  8,012,000  to  8,118,000 
call  for  tenders,  aind  enter  into  contracts  for  English  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  China 
the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of  railway  and  dependencies  is  given  by  Behm(^M^a0A. 
from  Uaillai  to  San  Felipe,  according  to  the  Jahrhuehj  vol.  ii.)  as  4,696,884  square  miles, 
estimates,  plans,  find  specifications  formed  by  The  population  of  China  Proper  is  estimated 
William  Biut6,  C.E.  The  cost  of  the  con-!  at  460,000,000;  of  Mantchooria,  8,000,000; 
struction  of  the  line  is  to  be  paid  for  in  govern-  Mongolia,  8,000,000 ;  Thian-Shan-nanlu  and 
ment  bonds,  the  rate  of  interest  upon  which  is  Thian-Shan-pelu,  together,  1,000,000;  Thibet, 
not  to  exceed  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  11,000,000 ;  Corea,  9,000,000 ;  the  Loo-Choo 
half-yearly,  and  redeemable  in  thirty  or  more  Islands,  600,000.  The  total  ponulation  of 
Tears,  at  not  exceeding  par,  the  right  of  in-  China  and  dependencies  woula  therefore  be 
creasing  the  redemption  fund  being  reserved  about  477,600,000.  At  the  head  of  the  depart- 
to  the  state.  The  same  bill  empowers  the  ment  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  Prince  Kung,  an 
President  of  the  republio,  as  soon  as  the  be-  undo  of  the  Emperor.  The  empire  is  divided 
fore-mendoned  line  is  concluded,  to  order  its  Into  eighteen  provinces,  each  of  which  has  a 
prolongation  as  far  ea  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  man-  particidiar  administration,  army  and  finances. 
Der  and  form  already  described.  The  Govern-  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
ment  declared  also  all  materials  to  be  used  in  potentiary  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  Hon.  Anson 
tbe  construction  and  repair  of  vessels  free  of  burlingame,  Chih-Kang,  and  8un-Chia^Ku. 
import  duty,  which  measure  will  add  consider-  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
iiij to theprosperity  and  importance  of  Val-  tentiary  of  the  United  States  in  Peking,  Hon. 
paraiso.  The  works  on  the  railway  between  F.  W.  Low,  appointed  in  1869. 
Chilhm  and  Talcahnano  were  commenced,  and  Notwithstanding  the  endeavor  of  the  Chinese 
^«%  expected  to  be  finished  in  two  years.  Government  to  enter  into  more  satisfactory  re- 

Conaderible  discoveries  of  copper  were  re-  lations  with  foreign  powers,  the  lost  year  has 

ported  to  have  taken  place  at  Mejulones.  exhibited  a  continuance  of  hostile  actions  and 

Bather  an  important  society  has  been  recent-  feelings  between  the  Chinese  and  foreign  resi- 

'j  formed  in  Chili,  with  the  object  of  export-  dents,  in  particular  the  English.     The  dif- 

ic?  the  valuable  animals  found  in  the  country,  ficulty  which  in  1868 1  had  occurred  at  Yang- 

ud  hnportingthose  from  foreign  countries  not  Chow  was  settled  by  the  dismissal  of  the 

Jfi  bDownTThe  association  numbers  among  local  officers  at  Yang-Chow,  and  damages  for 

iu  members  several  of  the  most  influential  men  destruction  of  property  of  the  missionary,  as- 

b  the  counti7y  and  will  doubtless  be  productive  sessed   at  1,826  taels,  were  promptly  paid. 

^f  mat  good.  The  missionary  and  his  family  were  formally 

The  following  data  will   (^ve   some  idea  invited  to  return  to  Yang-Chow,  and  a  tablet 

of  the  importance  of  the  movement  of  Chil-  of  stone  has  been  erected  at  the  front  door  of 

un  commerce  during  the  year  1868 :   In  1867  the  mission  with  the  following  inscription : 

47,755   custom-house   policies  were   issued,  xh»  Psxtbot   of  YAso-Cnow.-^Wherecu.  this 

fgainst  59,244  yi  1868,  leaving  in  favor  of  the  houae  has  been  rented  by  the  British  gpbject  Ttylor, 

^  year  a  balance  of  newly  11,600;   1,278  *  gee  A>ni(uir  Anhitai.  CroLoriDiA  for  1868,  for  an 

&aip9  bare  entered  the  Chilian  ports^  against  acoouit  of  the  army,  of  oommerclal  BtAtlstlcs,  and  the 

1,100  in  1867.    The  receipts  of  the  custom-  »2^"y'?' S£!PPS?«.««  »i  Trf.«.r  ^m  »d*rf«d  tor 

1  .^.   'TTY*                  r^xx-i.             •:].  tAt  flnt  (1861)  the  name  Ki-TBiang  wai  aeiectea  ror 

Ijooae  m  Valparaiso  amounted  to  the  consider-  the  new  goTemment  (jm  the  preceding  Tolnmee  of  the 

»hle  nun  of  $5,500,000,  nearly  $1,000,000  more  Amebxcan  Akiojai.  CrcL0P-«piA),  5?t  « lia§  snbpeqnent- 

tlutt  in  the  preceding  year-  ^h«n^changedlntorimg.Che,  whlidialgniflet"^^^ 

In  Cluli  business  is  but  little  affected  by  the  %  see  Axxbioam  AmruAL  Ctclop jbdu  for  1866. 
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under  the  sanction  of  his  oonsul  and  the  local  aathor-  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Central  Goyemmcnt 

ities,  no  idle  or  improper  persons  are  allowed  to  enter  that  foreign  powers  should  recognize  its  supremo  au- 

or  create  a  dlstarhanoe.    Offenders  will  be  arrested  thority  over  its  provincial  gfovemors,  ana  that  the 

and  punished.    Obey  with  trembUng !  Central  Government  should  assume,  and,  on  sU  oo- 

.            ,        ..                         jivxvi.*i.4.  oasions  when  appealed  to  for  the  redress  of  local 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  highest  wrongs,  be  prepared  to  exercise  that  authority.  These 

officials    of   the    province,   which    has    been  observations  will,  I  trust,  enable  vou  to  reassure  the 

printed  and  widely  ciponlated,  a  translation  of  Government  of  Peking  as  to  the  friendly  feelings  en- 

whiAh  \a  oa  f/^llnwa  •  tertained  toward  it  by  the  British  Government.   It 

wnicn  18  08  louows  •  j^ts  with  the  Central  Government  so  to  oider  its  in- 

Ma,  Governor-General  of  the  two  Kiang  Provmces,  teroourse  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Queen's  subject:) 

imperial    commissioner,  etc;    Tseng-quo-fan,  late  as  to  avoid  cause  of  difference,  and  to  preserve  unim- 

Govemor-General  of  the  two  Kiang  Trovinoes,  im-  paired  the  friendship  of  this  oountiy.     I  have  only 

Serial  commissioner,  etc  ;  Ting,  Governor  of  Kiang  ^  f^^A  that  all  her  Majesty's  agents  in  Chms  have 

u,  hereby  issue  a  proclamation  for  ^nend  informa-  |>een  Instructed  to  act  in  the  spint  and  with  the  ob- 

tion :  WhereoiAtie  preaching  of  religion  is  sanctioned  jects  which  I  have  thus  explained  to  you ;  and  gen- 

bytreaty,andallp>er8onsareatlibertytobecomeprose-  erally  to  caution  British  subjects  to  pay  due  respect 

lytes  thereto  as  it  suits  their  convenience  without  not  only  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  but,  as  far  as  may 

compulsion  either  for  or  agiunst ;  we  therefore  issue  ^  to  the  usages  and  feelings  of  the  Chinese  people, 

this  proclamation  to  give  the  population,  civil  and  ^      ,  «      ,        ,      ,            ,  .    ▼ 

military,  of  these  districts  to  know  that  it  is  required  Lord  Stanley  also  declared,  in  January,  1869, 

of  them  that  they  oareflilly  observe  the  treaty  which  to  the  Engli^  ambassador,  Alcock,  in  still 

hasbeenconcluded  by  our  most  gracious  sovereign  j^^^^  emphatic  terms,  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 

the  Emperor,  and  that  they  must  not  annoy  religious  ^,^^^^4.  V««  a.:.  ,i^«i*1«  ^uu  *k«  nui^^^^  ^.^a 

establisfiments,  nor  raise ^texts ;  nor  must  they  ernment  lor  fair  dealmg  with  the  Chmese,  and 

treat  foreign  travelers  with  wanton  disrespect   Every  censured  the  arbitrary  measures  taken  by  the 

wilfhl  offender  wUl  certainly  be  visited  with  heavy  English  officers  in  Ohina,  aajing : 

punishment,  without  hope  of  pardon.    Obey  with  _.        ^    ,          ^         ^         ,,.,»j..x_. 

trembling  1    A  special  proclamation,  2rth  day,  9th  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  exphiin  to  her^jca^s 

month,  rth  year  of  the  Emperor  T'ung-Chc.  consuls  that  the  special  purposes  for  which  her  Ma- 

'                        •  Jesty's  ships-of-war  are  stationed  in  the  ports  of 

Earl  Clarendon  took  occasion  to  define  the  China,  ana  employed  on  the  coasts,  are  to  protect  the 

views  of  the  English  Government  concerning  5?*^?^^?°?™®"?ii.?^  British  ^subjects  a^nstji- 

ita  relation                                      -----  ^    1  .^..-.i          x.            *      -.            .u.. 

game, 

Her 

the  Chinese                                                            ^  .     ^                                  ... 

the  forbearance  of  foreign  nations,  and  I  assured  you  peril  by  wanton  attacks  directed  against  them  cither 


pressure  to  China  to  induce  her  Government  to  Mf^esty^ 

advance  more  rapidly  in  her  intercourse  vrith  forei^  the  interference  of  naval  force,  either  on  their  repre- 

nations  than  was  consistent  with  safety,  and  with  sentation,  or  on  the  part  of  naval  officers  acting  oa 

due  and  reasonable  regard  for  the  feelings  of  her  their  own  estimation  of  fiacts  before  them,  will  alone 

subjects.    But  her  Mwesty's  Government  expected  receive  the  subsequent  approval  of  her  Mi^eaty'^ 

from  China  a  fidthfhl  observance  of  the  stipniations  Government,  when  it  is  dtearlv  shown  that  without 

of  existing  treaties,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  such  interference  the  lives  and.  properties  of  British 

right  of  empWing  friendly  representations  to  induce  subjects  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  socri- 

the  Chinese  Government  to  advance  in  the  course  ficed ;  and,  even  in  sucn  a  case,  her  Majesty^s  Oov'- 

opened  up  by  those  treaties,  and  to  afford  greater  ernment  will  expect  to  learn  that  the  altematire  of 

facilities,  and  encouragement,  and  protection,  to  the  receiving  them  on  boiurd  ship,  and  so  extrioatinjr 

subjects  of  foreign  powers  seeking  to  extend  com-  them  from  threatened  danger,  was  not  avaUabk. 

mercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  people.    Her  Beyond  this,  the  ciroumatances  of  the  case  must^  ba 
Mnesty's  Government  feel  that  they  mav  fairly  ap- 
peal to  the  Chinese  Government,  thougn  always  m 


terms  of  friendship,  to  act  in  this  spirit  toward  them-  Her  Maiesty 
selves  and  other  foreign  nations ;  and  they  would  do  Mi^jesty's  consuls  or  naval  offloera  to  detennine  f^r 
so  with  the  moro  oonfldence  because  they  may  be  themselvos  what  redress  or  reparation  for  wrong  done 
excused  for  believing  that  the  interests  of  China  will  to  British  subjects  is  due,  or  by  what  means  itsnoold 
be  advanced  in  a  far  greater  de^ee  than  those  of  be  enforced.  They  cannot  allow  them  to  determino 
foreign  nations^  by  steadily  availing  herself  of  the  whether  coercion  is  to  be  applied  by  blo<^ade.  by  re- 
opportunities  withm  her  reach  for  applying  to  her  prisals,  by  landing  armed  pairties.  orbyactsoiereDa 
empire  the  skill  and  experience  of  tne  nations  of  more  hostile  character.  All  sucn  prooeedinjp  bear 
Europe.  But  her  Majesty's  Government  are,  moro-  moro  or  leas  the  character  of  acts  of  war,  and  her 
over,  entitied  to  expect  from  China  as  an  indispensa-  Migesty's  Gk>vemment  cannot  delegate  to  her  Maje^* 
ble  condition  of  their  good-will,  the  fhllest  amount  ty*s  servants  in  foreign  countries  the  power  of  involve 
of  protection  to  British  subjects  resorting  to  her  do-  ing  their  own  country  In  war.  My  dispatches  to 
minions.  They  are  aware  that  the  provincial  gov-  which  I  have  referred  will  have  enabled  yon  to  point 
emors  are  too  often  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  the  out  in  unoiistakable  terms  to  her  Migesty's  coosuU 
rights  of  foreigners,  trusting  to  impunitv  as  regards  the  course  1}iey  are  to  pursue  when  an  emenrencj 
the  Central  Government  of  Peking,  ana  to  the  un-  calling  for  immediate  action  as  the  sole  means  of  pro- 
willingness  of  foreign  powers  to  assert  the  rights  of  tecting  British  lifb  and  property  has  passed  swar. 
their  subjects  by  local  pressure.  Her  Mi^esty's  Gk>v-  The^  must  appeal  to  ner  Midea^'a  minister  at 
ernment  feel  that  they  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  Peking,  to  obtain  redress  through  tho  action  of  tj)« 
the  Chinese  Empire,  when  they  announce  their  Centnd  Government;  and  he,  on  his  part,  if  he  falU 
prefbrence  for  an  appeal  rather  to  tne  Central  Govern- 
ment than  to  local  authorities  for  the  redress  of 

wrongs  done  to  British  subjects.    It  is  with  the  Cen-      ^ 

tral  Government  and  not  with  the  provincial  author-  shall  furnish  the  Board  of  Admiralty  witn  a  copy  of 

itles  that  foreign  powers  have  entered  into  treaties,  this  dispatch,  in  order  that  they  may  send  corr<!« 
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spoGi^g  instrocdons  to  the  admiral  in  the  China  the  place  where  the  men  of  the  Cockchafer 

*^  were  fired  upon.    The  natives  offered  a  hold 

The  overbearing?  and  insulting  policy  pursued  resistance,  and  the  work  of  firing  and  de- 

br  some  English  officials  and  navy  commanders  stroying  the  villages  was  not  accomplished 

in  China  met  with  an  emphatic  rebuke  not  withont  some  considerable  loss  on  the  part 

only  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  also  of  of  the  natives  and  two  casualties  on  the  Eng- 

thd  English  people.    The  Timss  said :  lish  side. 

It  is  the  dnty,  reeo^[nized  not  merely  in  theory  but  There  was  another  though  less  serious  trou- 

inpnctice.  of  our  minirter  at  P<Aing  to  be  the  me-  ble  at  Foo-Chow,  originating,  according  to  some 

£am  for  the  assertion  of  ^e  rights  of  Bntuih  sub-  accounts,  in  an  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  mission- 

jedi  m  China.    A  British  oommander  would  be  ••^.^^**"^»  ^v     **ax*«vi«^«  <.vb^  va  vu«  auiooivu 

finnd  to  protect  hie  coiintiymen  against  actual  or  ^"^^    Another  very  serious  difficulty  occurred 

threatened  violence,  just  as  tt  is  thednty  of  Individ-  between  the  English  subjects  on  the  island  of 

juli  in  this  ooontry,  though  they  be  not  police  con-  Formosa   and  the  Chinese   residents   there. 

itobles,  to  prevent  murder.  But  he  has  no  more  tiUe  There  is  considerable  trade  between  the  island 

to  Mt  on  foot  an  armed  negotiation  with  Chinese  «_  j  z-l^  ,„«,•„  i„«j  :«  «„«»,vV^»  ,*««.  ^^«i.a^.^j 

(didalB  on  his  conntrymen'sbehalf  than  an  individ-  *^^  *^?  main-land  m  camphor,one  of  the  prod- 

ul  at  home  has,  after  witnessing  a  murder,  to  put  ^^^  of  the  island,  and  principally  collected  in 

the  murderer  to  doath.    If  he  would  have  had  those  that  portion  of  the  island  occupied  by  the 

fiiiu^gns  formerly,  the  appointment  by  his  GJovem-  aborigines.    Some  English  traders  purchased  a 

ment  of  a  resident  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  onflntitv  of  nftmnhor  in  the  interior  whirh  w«« 

P«kin  must  be  taken  to  hive  amouhted  to  an  abdicsr  j^^l2\^^^^?\i!t  JS^IIa^J^I'  -*         -^ 

tion  by  his  Government  of  such  a  right  for  the  foture,  seized,  by  order  of  the  mandanns,  tn  transitu 

h  cannot  be  dis^ised,  too,  that  conduct  like  that  to  the  port  of  shipment,  under  some  flimsy  pre- 

Kftmd  to  might,  in  times  of  international  agitation,  text.     In  addition  to  this,  some  English  mis- 

j»d  to  gmve  embairaasmenu  in  the  relations  also  gionaries  were  insulted  and  improperly  treated. 

oetreen  Great  Bntain  and  the  other  nations  mter-  a  Aa^t^^^sA  i>roa  ^^a^  "k^-  4-T«Ai?n»i[ak  ^rv««».,i  Ax« 

«ted  in  China.     France,  the  United  States,  and  A  demand  was  made  by  the  English  consul  for 

BuMia,  we  are  told,  would  chum  it  as  a  fair  mference  ''©dress  and  the  immediate  dehvery  of  the  cam- 

fna  English  acta  and  declarations  of  the  past  few  phor,  which  was  refused.    Some  English  ships- 

resrs^Uut  this  country  had  riven  up  the  system  of  of- war  went  there,  and  landed  troops  in  the 

{!f!fl^*?^*'^P^.?'  5^?i  **'*'"  <>^,^^*-.  ,^^  5»y  face  of  a  large  Chinese  force,  and  kiUed  a  num- 

M  doobted  how  far,  if  at  all,  we  can  be  considered  to  v^,  ^f  *!,«««   «,!.««  +1,^  r«i.«««««  «„«,«  ♦^x  ♦^-«.- 

LiTe  pledged  oureelvea  to  any  such  policy  of  "  co-  ^er  of  them,  when  the  Chmese  came  to  terms, 

opttttion;"  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  inexpedient  to  paid  damages,  and  apologized. 

eoantensnoe  a  course  or  action  on  the  part  of  our  The  hostility  of  the  Chinese  to  the  mission- 

Ljvtl  offieers  which,  imitated  as  it  would  be  by  those  aries  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.    A  placard, 

a£^^*XrriW?Cm-yo/th»  extensively  posted  up  thronghont  the  empire, 

cfttion  of  Miy  two  captidns  who  might  find  their  denounced  the  missionanes  m  violent  terms, 

'Jieories  st  varianee  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  pun-  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  in- 

I«huig  some  offending  Chinese  mandarin  for  his  con-  creasing  interests  in  China.  The  establishment 

(hct  to  the  countrymen  of  one  of  them.  of  direct  steamship  lines  connecting  the  west- 

Another  serious  collision  took  place  in  Janu-  em  coasts  of  the  United  States  with  China, 

ary,  very  soon  aiter  the  Tang-Chow  difficulty,  and  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 

at  Swatow,  between  the  Chinese  inhabitants  have  contributed  largely  to  extend  all  the  ram- 

and  the  crew  of  the  British  gunboat  Grasshop-  ifications  of  trade  with  Eastern  Asia.    The  in- 

ix:r.   The  fight  appears  to  have  been  obstinate  crease  of  this  international  trade,  which  prom- 

and  bloody.    The  sailors  fought  desperately,  ises  for  the  future  grand  results,  imparts  a 

bot  were  overwhelmed  by  the  natives,  whose  special  importance  to  the  treaty  ports,  and  we 

numbers  constantly  increased,  and  they  were  therefore  subjoin  a  brief  geograpnical  and  sta- 

compeUed  to  retire  to  their  ship  with  eleven  tistical  statement  *  of  their  condition  in  1860 : 

of  tneir  number  wounded.      Many  Chinese  1<  Foo-Chow  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 

▼ere  killed  and  wounded  in  the  affitiy.    Ilie  Fo-Kien,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Chinese,  immediately  on  the  boats  retiring,  as-  river  Min,  quite  a  distance  inland  from  its 

^ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  mouth.    The  population  of  the  province  of 

tillages,  began  to  build  substantial  mud  forts  Fo-£ien  is  estimated  at  twenty  million.    It  is 

SDd  armed  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men.  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  China, 

Placards  were  posted  all  through  the  city  of  and  is  politically  united  with  the  province 

Svatow  ofiTering  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  of  Tse-Kiang,  under  a  governor  whose  official 

every  European  head.   lieutenant  Kerr  imme-  residence  is  at  Foo-Chow.     Fo-Kien  has  an 

^iiately  sent  notice  of  these  proceedings  to  the  extent  of  coast-line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 

sdmind  at  Hong-Kong,  and  the  British  ships-  geographical  miles,  and  includes,  besides  the 

of-war  Btnaldo,  Perseua,  Leven,  and  Bouncer,  principal   port  named,  the   following   other 

vere  sent  up  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.    On  treaty-ports :    Amoy,    Ningpo,   Tamsin,    and 

the  morning  of  the  29th,  at  four  oVlook,  a  force  Tai-Wan-Foo.    The  last  two  are  on  the  island 

of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  consisting  of  the  of  Formosa,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  prov- 

liodney'a  marines  and  blue-Jackets  from  all  the  ince  of  Fo-Kien,  and  extends  along  the  coast, 

o^er  vessela,  started,  under  the  command  of  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Formosa 

Commodore  Jones,  and  landed  at  daylight  near  Channel.     The  inhabitants  of  Fo-Kien  and 

^n7{?''-J^t^*^*^r*"^'^*''^*t'''^?''^'^  '  condensed  from  a  verj  ftUl  account  in  the  Ifeta  Tork 

and  burned  three  villages,  one  of  them  bemg  Herald, 
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Formosa  are  very  industrious  and  much  more  customs  return  for  the  last  year  reports  the 

energetic  than  those  of  any  other  Chinese  trade  of  Han-Kow  as  follows: 
province,  excepting,  perhaps,  Tartary.     The        Fnr«?<«,  «vvi«  imT>nH:n^  ioI£\w 

country  is  mountainous  hut  fertile   and  the        ?SS^S*^"°R''*'^::::::;::::  ^''^^ 

chief  products  are  sugar  and  tea.    The  river        Exports,  12  40e'88a 

Min,  with  its  many  navigable  tributaries,  fur-  '  — ! — ! — 

nishes  an  easy  and  cheap  means  of  transporta-  Total 80,537,026 

tion  to  and  from  the  interior.    Foreign  vessels        8.  Canton, — ^This  port  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 

anchor  in  the  river  a  distance  of  over  ten  miles  Pearl  River,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  coast, 

below  the  city  of  Foo-Ohow,  opposite  Pagoda  in  the  province  of  Kwang-Tong,  of  which  it  is 

Island,  and  goods  are  exchan^fed  on  lighters  be-  the  capital.    The  mouths  of  the  Pearl  River, 

tween  the  vessels  and  the  city.    Like  all  Chi-  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  situated  Hong- 

nese  cities,  the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  Kong,  and  on  the  west  Macao,  are  the  grandest, 

surrounded  by  a  wall,  and,  including  the  sub-  on  account  of  their  extent  and  of  the  numerous 

urbs  and  the  literally  ^^  floating  population  '*  islands.    The  steamers  from  Hong-Kong  and 

living  in  boats  on  the  river,  it  numbers  about  Macao  pass  here  daily,  and  so  alsoao  innamer- 

eight  hundred   thousand  inhabitants.     For-  able  Chinese  junks.    By  the  Pearl  River,  its 

eigners  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Min,  and  tributaries  and  over  the  many  canals  with 

have  extended  over  the  adjoining  hills  and  into  which  this  portion  of  China  is  richly  inter- 

the  principal  suburb.    A  large  bridge,  built  of  sected.  Canton  has  constant  communication 

solid  masonry,  connects  the  two  river-banks,  with  the  surrounding  tea  and  silk  districts, 

and  the  foreign  with  the  native  population,  and  with  other  fertile  provinces  near  Twang- 

This  foreign  colony,  though  spread  over  a  pro-  Tong,  such  as  Kwang-Si,  Hun-Nan,  and  Kiang- 

portionately  vast  area  of  ground,  is  but  small,  6i.    Since  Nanking  has  been  destroyed  by  the 

consisting  of  but  about  two  hundred  persons,  •  Taepings,  and  Pekmg  has  entered  a  downward 

half  of  whom  are  Knglish,  the  rest  composed  of  course.  Canton  is  assuming  the  proportions  of 

Americans,  Germans,  Portuguese,  and  Parsees.  the  first  city  of  the  empire.    Its  population  is 

The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  but  all  for-  estimated  at  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is 

eigners  need  careful  protection  from  the  in-  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  two  prov- 

tense  heat  of  summer,  which  ranges  from  78®  inces  Kwang-Tong  and  Kwang-Si.  It  has  fully 

to  105®  Fahrenheit,  and  is  never  below  ten  recovered  from  the  devastations  caused  by  the 

degrees  above  2ero  in  winter.  hostile   incursions   of  ^^  outside   barbarians." 

2.  Hdn-Eow. — This  city  is  in  the  centre  of  Though  the  first  port  opened  to  foreign  trade, 

the  province  Hu-Peh,  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  it  has  preserved  its  Chinese  character.    The 

or  Blue  River,  the  most  important  river  of  the  foreign  merchants  own  nearly  the  entire  river- 

empire.    It  is  situated  about  600  miles  from  shore  at  Ho-Nam,  but  they  idso  have  acquired 

the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  splendid  land  on  the  right   bank,  where  they  have 

steamers  ply  on  its  waters  from  this  city  to  the  erected  large  and  splendid  stone  quays.  The 

coast.     The  distance  from  Shanghai  to  the  permanent  foreign  colony  of  Canton  numbered, 

three  open  ports  on  the  Yan^-tse-Kiang  is  as  m  1869,  about  100  persons,  and  among  the 

follows:  Tsm-Kiang,  150)-  miles;  Kin-Kiang,  mercantile   firms  were  five  American,  nine 

445  miles,  and  Han-Kow,  682  miles.    Steam-  English,  and  four  German.    Steamers  onl/  are 

boats  of  the  first  class  make  the  trip  from  permitted  to  land  opposite  the  city;  foreign 

Shanghai  to  Han-Kow  generally  in  three  days,  sailing  vessels  must  anchor  at  Wampoa,  twelve 

and  remain  for  about  six  hours  at  each  of  the  miles  below  Canton.    The  opening  of  other 

gorts  between  Tsin-Kiang  and  Kin-Kiang.  more  northern  ports,  principally  of  that  of 
lower  boats  take  five  days  for  the  trip.  The  Han-Kow,  has  considerably  reduced  the  corn- 
downward  trips  are  generally  made  in  forty-  merce  of  Canton,  since  the  products  of  the  cen- 
cight  hours.  The  fares  for  passage  are  as  tral  provinces,  which  formerly  passed  through 
foUows:  to  Tsin-Kiang,  twenty-five  taels;  to  the  latter  city,  now  find  their  way  in  a  large 
Kin-Kiang,  fifty  taels;  to  Han-Kow,  sixty  proportion  through  Han-Kow  and  similarly 
taels ;  for  the  trip  to  Han-Kow  and  return,  100  situated  ports. 

taels—a  tael  being  about  equal  to  $1.48,  gold,  4.  Kin-Kiang, — ^N*ext  to  Han-Kow,  in  point 
of  American  money.  These  three  cities,  of  of  importance  among  the  ports  open  to  the  for- 
which  the  two  largest  have  each  600,000  in-  eign  trade  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  stands  nn- 
habitants,  compose  one  centre  of  population,  doubtedly  ^n-Kiang,  445  miles  from  Shanghai 
A  very  large  number  of  Chinese  boats  are  al-  and  187  from  Han-Kow,  on  the  northern  point 
ways  on  the  river  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  on  the  of  the  province  of  Kiang-Si.  From  here  a  con- 
Han,  and  keep  up  constant  communication  tinuous  exchange  of  prc^ucts  is  carried  on  with 
with  the  various  points.  The  very  favorable  the  interior  over  the  lake  Pa-Jang  to  the  south 
location  of  Han-Kow,  almost  in  the  centre  of  and  over  the  many  rivers  and  canals  which 
China  Proper,  and  its  facilities  of  communica-  are  such  great  aids  to  the  interior  commerce 
tion  with  the  surrounding  populous  and  very  of  China  throuffhout  the  empire.  The  chief 
productive  districts,  by  means  of  an  extended  products  of  this  province  are  tea,  tobacco, 
net  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals,  have  given  its  hemp,  paper,  porcelain,  grass-cloth  (made  of 
commerce  great  activity  and  importance.    The  cotton  and  flax),  paints,  wax,  etc.  Up  to  with- 
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in  a  short  time  Xin-Kiang  had  500,000  in-  mercantile  firms  at  Ning-Po,  of  whom  two 
habitants  and  was  considered  very  wealthy,  were  American,  forty-three  English,  five  Gerr 
Bat  its  occupation  by  the  rebels  and  the  war  man,  and  one  French.  The  climate  is  con- 
between  them  and  the  imperialists  have  almost  sidered  much  more  healthy  than  that  of 
rmoed  the  city.    Since  its  opening  to  foreign  Shanghai. 

trade,  in  1861,  numbers  of  the  former  inhabit-  7.  Swatow. — ^This   port  is  situated  at   the 

fints  have  returned,  and  the  part  which  extends  mouth  of  the  river  Han,  in  the  northeastern 

from  the  foreign  establishments  on  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Kwang-Tong,  and  it 

bank  of  the  river  to  the  old  city  has  been  re^  is  the  harbor  of  two  large  inland  cities — Oho- 

bnilt    The  present  Chinese  population  is  esti-  Chow-Foo,  thirty-five  miles  up  the  river,  and 

mated  at  60,000,  and  is  rapidly  on  the' increase.  San-Ho-Pa,  forty  miles  farther. 

There  are  not  over  fifty  foreigners  permanently  Foreigners  first  formed  a  settlement  near 

located  here,  including  the  customs  ofilcers  Swatow  in  1851,  and,  though  tolerated  by  the 

andtheBriUshconstdate.  The  customs  returns  mandarins,  were  not  recognized.    This  settle- 

for  last  year  give :  ment  was  on  Double  Island,  fbur  miles  from 

«_. ,    .       ^  ,                   ft  J^T'oo,  Swatow.     The  port  was  formerly  opened  in 

cS^^  "^^^"^^ MsleJ  ^^^  ^y  *^«  ^^^"^r  o^  Tien-Tsin,  but  advantage 

Exports,                      !!.".'..".'..'.".'.'  4,868Jy60  ^*s  taien  of  this  by  the  establishment  of  a 

permanent  colony  only  in  1802.    Commerce  is 

Total 7,800,609  rapidly  developing  and   increasing.     Unfor- 

5.  Amoy, — ^This  city  is  located  on  the  island  tunat^y,  however,  this  portion  of  China  is 
of  Hla-Man,  near  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  possessed  with  a  thorou^  hatred  of  Europe- 
province  Fo-Eien,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  ans,  which  was  stimulated  by  the  tricks  and 
the  Lnng-Kiang,  or  Dragon  Biver.  The  popu-  practices  of  those  engaged  in  the  coolie  trade. 
Iition  of  Amoy  is  estimated  at  800,000,  and  Lately  a  better  disposition  has  been  manifested 
that  of  the  whole  island  Hia-Mun,  with  a  cir-  by  the  natives,  particularly  toward  Americans, 
cnrnference  of  thirty-six  miles,  at  400,000  and  the  opening  of  a  steamboat  Une  from 
souk  It  is  separated  frx>m  the  main-land  by  a  Swatow  to  Cho-Chow-Foo  and  other  interior 
channel  about  two  miles  in  width.  The  harbor  cities  along  the  Han,  under  the  auspices  of 
of  Amoy  is  one  of  easiest  access  in  all  China,  American  enterprise  and  capital,  wiU  be  of 
and  has  been  preferred  by  foreigners  for  great  benefit  for  the  further  development  of 
centimes.  The  security  of  the  harbor  has  con-  this  port  and  its  commerce. 

tribnted  much  ta  the  development  of  its  trade.  8.  Tien^THn, — ^This  city  and  harbor  were 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  thickly  settled,  opened  to  foreign  commercial  enterprise  and 

ind  the  people    are  industrious,  active,  ana  navigation  by  the  October  treaties  in  1860. 

enterorising.  Tke  population  increases  rapidly,  Hen-Tsin  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Pe-ohi- 

&nd  Chinese  emigration  draws  from  here  its  li,  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with 

heariest  percentage.    The  cities  of  Amoy  and  the  river  !rei-ho,  twenty-eight  miles,  in  a  di- 

Chin-Chow— the  latter  the  seat  of  the  depart-  rect  line  from  Ta-Ku,  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

mental  government — ^are  celebrated  for  cen-  and  sixty  miles  from  Peking. 

taries  for  sending  out  mercantile  expeditions  The  products  of  the  provinces  of  Pe-chi-Ii 

to  the  ludian  archipelago,  to  Hindostan,  and  and  Chan-Si,  which  pass  through  Tien-Tsin  for 

eren  to  Persia.    Tea  and  sugar  are  the  staple  exchange,  are  cotton,  beans,  dates,  horns,  dried 

prodncts  of  these  districts.    The  dressing  of  lily-leaves,   hides,   fors,  soap,  gensing^  wax, 

cotton  goods  has  reached  to  a  high  perfection,  wool,  camel-hair,  etc.     Mineral  ore  is  abun- 

and  this  branch  of  industry  has  kept  pace  with  dant,  and  coal  beds  of  great  richness  and  extent. 

the  imports  from  Manchester.    The  foreign  Since  the  opening  of  this  port  to  foreign  trade 

establishments  are  partly  in  the  Chinese  city,  it  has  rapidly  developed  and  increased.    The 

partly  on  the  small  islet  of  Kon-Lang-Foo,  foreign  establishments  are  located  mostly  on 

(oatheast  of  Hia-Mun,  and  separated  from  tiie  the  left  bank  of  the  Pei-ho.    The  settlement 

l^er  by  a  channel  only  676  yards  wide.  of  foreigners  or  of  foreign  firms  was  not  as  ex- 

6.  King-Po. — ^This  is  one  of  the  five  ports  tensive  as  might  have  been,  since  the  mi^or 
opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  part  of  the  trade  of  Tien-Tsin  is  carried  on 
in  lBi2.  It  lies  in  the  province  Che-Eiang,  at  through  the  old-established  houses  at  Shanghai. 
the  confluence  of  two  streams,  which  form  the  At  the  close  of  1866  only  ^xteen  foreign  firms 
rirerJong.  It  has  now  a  population  of  500, 000,  had  established  themselves— one  American, 
ud  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best-built  cities  in  nii\e  English,  four  Bussian,  one  German,  and 
China.  The  European  establie^ent,  wher^all  one  Italian. 

foreign  vessels  cast  anchor,  is  on  the  left  bank  9.  Che-Foo, — ^This  harbor  is  easily  accessible 

of  the  Jong,  opposite  Ning-Po,  and  connected  and  very  safe.    It  lies  north  of  Cape  Chan- 

^th it  by  a  wooden  bridge.  This  foreign  settle-  tung,  and  in  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 

nient  has  greatly  increased  since  1861,  when  chee-le.    Inthetreatyof  1860,  Fung-Chow,  the 

TaepingstookpoBsessionof  Ning-Po,  and  many  capital  of  the  department,  was  designated  as 

Chinese  moved  among  the  foreigners  for  better  an  open  port  but,  as  it  had  no  harbor  and  only 

^eearity,  and  who  have  since  remained  there,  an  open  road,  Che-Foo,  thirty  miles  to  the  east, 

In  the  year  1865  there  were  fifty-one  foreign  was  substituted,  though  the  proper  name  of 
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the  place  where  the  foreign  establishments  mission  there,  consisting  of  monks  of  the  Do- 
have  made  their  settlement  is  Jen-Hai^  where  minican  order.  Bagar,  rice,  oil,  hemp,  salt,  etc, 
there  is  a  smidl  town  of  abont  10,000  inhabit-  constitnte  the  principal  products  of  the  i^aad. 
ants.  The  province  of  Chan-Tung  is  the  most  The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  heaitiby. 
fertile  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  12.  Ifanhing  and  Kiung-Ofuno. — ^Aocording 
From  the  south  to  the  north  it  is  bisected  by  to  the  treaties,  the  cities  of  Nanking,  on  the 
the  Great  CanaL  Its  products  are  cereals,  to-  river  Yang-tse-Eiang,  and  of  Xiung-Ohow,  on 
bacco,  beans,  peas,  oil,  cotton,  drugs,  raw  silk,  the  island  of  Hal-Nan,  were  also  to  be  opened 
etc.,  minerals  of  various  kinds,  and  lead  and  to  foreign  commerce;  but  the  very  lunited 
coal  in  great  quantities,  the  latter  especially,  commercial  importance  of  these  places  has  de- 
near  the  city  of  Che-Foo.  This  is  the  only  cided  differently.  Nanking,  the  former  capital 
harbor  on  the  gulfofPe-chee-lee  which  remains  of  China,  was  for  over  ten  years  (1853-1864) 
open  throughout  the  winter.  The  chief  means  in  the  possession  of  the  Taepings.  Since  the 
of  transport  on  this  road  are  mules  and  cam-  recapture  of  this  city,  in  186i,  the  Imperial 
els,  but  a  large  part  of  the  trade  is  also  carried  Grovemment  made  Nankin  the  capital  of  the 
on  by  the  way  of  the  river  Ta-Tsing,  which  province  of  Kiang-Nin  and  the  residence  of 
empties  into  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee  at  Che-Foo.  the  viceroy  of  both  the  Kiangs.  Every  effort 
Foreign  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  ap-  was  made  to  induce  the  former  inhabitanta  to 
pears  that  here,  more  than  in  many  other  return,  but  the  progress  is  so  slow  that  manr 
places  in  the  empire,  a  neighborly  intercourse  years  will  pass  before  this  city,  once  the  chief 
between  tiie  resident  foreigners  and  the  Chi-  of  all  the  cities  of  China,  can  again  be  said  to  be 
nese  exists,  since  the  latter  are  building  their  on  the  road  to  future  prosperity  and  greatness, 
houses  and  magazines  without  reserve  among  13.  Hong-Kong* — The  island  which  bears 
and  around  the  residences  and  warerooms  of  this  name  has  a  circuit  of  from  twenty-six  to 
the  Europeans.  twenty-seven  miles,  is  very  mountainous,  and 

10.  Nin- Chang.  —  This  is  the  only  open  contained,  in  1842,  when  it  was  ceded  to  £ng- 
port,  included  in  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  of  land,  only  a  few  villages  of  Chinese  fishermen. 
1860,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  To-day  the  beautiful  city  of  Victoria,  on  the 
China  Proper.  It  is  located  on  the  coast  northern  shore,  opposite  the  bay  of  Hong- 
of  Mantchooria.  in  the  province  of  Tung-Tien.  Kong,  rises  amphitheatrically  along  the  moan- 
The  foreign  colonists  have  settled  not  at  Nin-  tains,  into  the  rocks  of  which  the  streets  have 
Chang,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lian,  on  been  hewn.  Indeed,  the  building  of  the  city 
the  gulf  of  Lian-Tung,  which  is  connected  by  is  in  itself  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
a  channel  with  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee.  The  There  are  steam  lines  connecting  with  Kev 
city  of  Nin-Chang  is  thirty  miles  from  this  York  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  and  also  by 
foreign  settlement.  Farther  in  the  interior  is  Panama;  with  Europe,  by  way  of  the  Red 
the  cajpital  of  the  province,  the  city  Muk-Den,  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Sues;  with  Australia, 
the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  of  Mantchooria  with  by  Japan;  with  Canton,  Macao,  Swatow,  Amoy, 
China.  The  colony  of  foreigners  is  yet  but  Foo-Ohow,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  with  Singa- 
small,  as,  at  the  close  of  1866,  there  were  but  pore,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay. 

one  American,  two  English,  and  one  German  The  people  of  China  are  becoming  alive  to 
firm  established.  The  country  around  Nin-  the  advantages  of  steam,  and  the  steamboats 
Chang  is  low  and  open,  but  well  tilled  and  of  the  Yang-tse  are  freighted  by  native  mer- 
dotted  with  villages  and  dwellings.  The  chief  chants  and  loaded  with  native  passengers,  and 
products  are  hemp,  corn,  cotton,  beans,  peas,  will  soon  be  owned  and  managed  by  native 
^nseng,  drugs,  horns,  camol-hair,  etc.  In  owners.  The  building  of  junks  has  nearly 
the  winter,  when  field-work  is  impossible,  the  ceased,  and,  as  the  steamboat  oomes  fdong,  the 
people  form  into  large  caravans  and  transport  Junks  will  disappear.  The  Yangtse  is  equal 
the  fruit  of  their  summer's  toil  on  carts  farther  to  the  Mississippi  in  extent,  in  climate,  in  re- 
south,  sources,  and  has  the  immeasurable  advantage 

11.  Ta-Emo  and  Tap-  TTan-i^^d.— These  places  of  having  over  160,000,000  of  industrions  and 
are  situated  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and,  productive  people  near  its  navigable  waters, 
though  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  they  The  Upper  Yang-tse  is  in  the  same  condition 
are  in  fact  but  one  port  Tai-Wan-Foo  is  the  that  tlie  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Upper  ITia- 
principal  city  of  the  department  of  Formosa,  souri  were  before  steamboats  had  penetrated 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and  con-  their  waters,  except  that  this  region  has  the 
tains  100,000  inhabitants.  It  maintains  a  very  advantage  of  a  redundant  population, 
extensive  trade  in  junks,  but,  as  its  open  roads  The  transportation  by  steam  upon  the 
protect  the  shipping  only  from  northern  winds,  Yang-tse  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
foreign  vessels  come  to  anchor  at  Ta-Eow,  far-  pany  organized  in  China  as  the  ^^  Shanghai 
ther  south,  which  was  opened  in  1864.  The  Steam  Navigation  Company."  The  service  is 
harbor  is  a  good  one,  but  small,  and  at  its  performed  at  present  by  six  large  river  steam- 
entrance  is  a  bar  with  but  seventeen  feet  of  ers,  and  the  trade  must  be  very  lucrative,  as 
water  at  ebb  tide.  Ta-Kow  is  but  an  insignifi-  they  have  been  able  in  a  very  few  years  to 
cant  place,  and  the  foreign  settlement  is  also  pay  for  the  steamers,  declare  a  stock-dividend 
very  small,  but  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  earn  annually  about 
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tltOOQ,0<H)  on  a  capital  of  little  over  that  aam  atiye  on  earth  of  the  snpreine  heavenly  power, 

inviefited  in  steamboats,  wharf  property,  etc.  The  Hwang*te  has  the  right  of  nominating  his 

Tba  BDpplj  of  ooal  haa  been  aaoertained  by  successor,  but  the  nominee  is  bound  to  secure 

geological  ezaminationa  to  be  abundant  in  the  peace  and  plenty  to  the  people  by  good  govern- 

proTiaees  bordering  on  the  Tang-tse-Eiang.  ment,  in  accordimce  with  the  principles  laid 

The  ooal-fields  of  China  are  estim^ed  as  equal  down  in  the  sacred  books ;  and,  should  he  fail 

in  exteot  to  those  of  the  United  States.  to  do  so,  that  fact  is  regarded  as  a  proof  that 

The  commeroial  intercourse  between  China  Heaven  has  withdrawn  the  divine  commission 
Hid  the  fdveign  countries  is  growing  so  im-  from  him.  The  political  siffnificance  of  tbo 
portint  that  many  consider  the  opening  of  Mantchoos,  a  numerically  small  nation,  inhabit- 
more  ports  adviaable.  The  Hong-Kong  Cham-  ing  a  region  bound  up  by  severe  frosts  for  four 
ber  of  Commerce  has,  however,  advised  against  or  five  months  of  the  year,  rests  in  the  fact  that 
U,  for  the  foUo  wing  reasons:  for  the  last  two  centuries  the  Hwang-te  has 

With  Kgnd  to  the  question  of  fmeaing  more  ports  been,  as  he  is  now,  a  member  of  one  and  the 

oa  the  eoMt,  this  Chamber,  whito  desirous  of  en-  same  Mantchoo  family,  and  that  no  dynasty  of 

coTOging  in  everr  way  poasible  oommerotal  inter-  Hwamr-tea  has  had  more  complete  possession  of 

ST»i!**^7*  IbPeignen  and  Chinese,  hesitates,  ^  ^^^  governing  power.    The  family  has  a 

Thile  the  8jstem  of  transit  dues  ooutmaes  upon  its  ,       "^v«iu  ^v^^vtuuti^  |/v    «*.     a.^«7^«u*uj  «»  » 

Freaentuniatis&ctoiyfoottng,  to  recommend  such  a  legendary  ongm  m  an  immaculate-conceived 

step,  ind  woold  reeord  as  its  opixdon  that  greater  personage,  the  son  of  a  *^  heavenly  virgin," 

b«Mfitt  woald  aoeme  to  foreign  trade  by  the  greater  who  appeared  at  Ningkoota,  on  the  north  of 

freedom  of  toansit  of  goods  into  the  interior,  such  as  the  Long  White  Mountains,  before  the  time  of 

would  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  railways  nx^^^Sr  vi.^^       tv.^   anKfn»tt4-«/v%>   ^^   rui-^n, 

iodp«nm«Bion  to  navigate  the  Inland  waters  of  Chiia  gr®^8^  ^^'^  ^^^  subjugation  of   China 

br  steamers.   The  inlets  now  afforded  by  the  ports  FToper  to  Mantchoo  sway  has  reacted  on  that 

atpieMot  o{>en  to  trade  are,in  the  opimon  or  this  people.    The  bulk  of  tiie  Mantchoo  nation 

Ciamber-<initeBufficient,with  the  present  deficient  migrated  into  China,  and  the  Chinese  natives 

r?k^7!*S?^*  ^l^T-J^A^.  ^iif^P-  •^'^^^^  of  Shan-tung  and  Chih-le  proceeded  into  the 

the  Chamberthinks,  be  directed  toward  the  improve-  ^'^  «"«**  •**"««««  ^             if     ;«               -^       « 

Doitofthstiystemand  the  development  of  inland  'w^wtern   parts    of  Mantchoona  and  eastern 

eovuBiBucation,  before  ftn^er  expenses  are  entailed  Mongolia,  and  settled  there  as  traders,  artifi- 

iQeitabliahingoonsiilarestablishments  upon  the  seap  cers,  and  agriculturists.    A  sort  of  finishing 

bond  of  China.  ^q^  hgg  ^j^qh  given  to  the  Mantchoos  as  a  dis- 

¥hne  a  large  emigration  of  Chinese  is  mov-  tinct  nation  by  recent  large  draftings  of  troops 

log  eastward  to  the  gold  and  grain  regions  to  oppose  the  Taepings,  and  later  rebel  bodies 

of  Califoniia,  and  the  Pacific  slope  generally,  in  China  Proper.    Tne  wonderful  success  of 

the  3hntehoo  race  ia  being  rapidly  replaced  in  the  Mantchoo  nation  two  hundred  years  ago 

CeDtnd  and  Northern  Mantchooria  by  Chinese  has,  in  shorty  led  to  their  being  nearly  merged  in 

inuoigration,  favored  by  the  Peking  Qovem-  the  Chinese.    With  regard  to  Eastern  Mongo- 

axnt,  which  makes  grants  of  land  at  almost  Ua,  the  people,  though  still  only  pastoral,  have 

Bominal  prices.    The  Chinese  race  develop  in  ceased  to  be  nomads,  and  the  residences  of  the 

Itaotchooria,  under  a  more  hardy  climate,  into  dukes  aud  princes  of  Eastern  Mongolia  are 

a  healthier  and  stronger  race.    Many  Mussul-  spacious  stone  and  brick  mansions,  some  of 

maaa  have  also  been  attracted  thither,  between  them  surpassing  the  country-seats  of  wealthy 

vhom  and  the  Chinese  no  fellowship  exists.  Chinese  landed  proprietors,  and  the  yamuns  of 

luriii,  the  capital  of  Central  Mantchooria,  is  mandarins  in  Chinese  cities.    The  residence  of 

navi^ble  for  JunJu  to  a  considerable  distance  the  duke  of  the  Northern  Korlos,  near  the 

aboTe  the  city.    Thia  district  of  country  ia  left  bank  of  the  Nouni,  occupies  (buildings  and 

^HMuded  <m  the  south  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  courts)  some  five  or  six  acres  of  ground.    The 

Cbih-le  Qulj^  and  the  Great  Wall;  on  the  east  ^^  Palisade  "  boundary,  one  line  of  which  sep- 

^jtheTaluh,  which  separates  it  from  Cores,  arates  Mantchooria  from  Eastern  Mongolia,  no 

sad  by  the  Usnii,  which  separates  it  from  longer  exists. 

the  portion  of  the  Russian  seaboard  territory  The  imperial  maritime  customs  of  China  is 

that  lies  south  of  the  Amoor ;  on  the  norUi  a  branch  of  service  entirely  under  the  admin- 

hj  the  Amoor,  and  on  the  west  by  the  King-  tration  of  foreigners,  assisted  by  native  officials, 

em  mountain-range.    The  race  connected  with  and  is  acquiring  great  efficiency  and  system. 

^  great  district  and  neighboring  countries,  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  this  source 

tke  East  Asian  race,  have  fbr  two  thousand  does  not  exceed  15,000,000  taels  per  annum. 

Tears  recognised  one  sazerain,  the  Hwang-  China  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  her 

te,  called  by   Western  foreigners  the  Em-  dependencies,  under  the  British  flag,  merchan- 

pen>r  of  China,  but  he  is  not  merely  sov-  dise  per  annum  as  follows: 

«fttgn  of  tiie  Chineae  nation.    He  is  supreme  rmo*. 

^  in  rdigiouB  or  sacerdotal  affairs,  so  far  as    Opinm  from  British  India 81,990,«19 

loofocianism  deals  with  these;  and  his  su-    Herohandise S4,468,7a4 

prwiacy  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  prevalent  

idolatries  of  Taouism  and  Buddhism,  on  whose  ^,    Total  Imports  ..^. ,..;.............  66,454,658 

jiola  -Id  temple  he  ^nfers  highly-prized  ^i^^^^^J^^l^^^^^^^^ 

honorary  distmctions.    He  is  "the  Son  of  *^              ^             '                       — ! — I — 

BeaTen,^'  the  divinely  commissioned  represent-  Leaving  a  bolanoe  of 21,843,068 
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— ^which  is  liquidated  bj  shipments  of  sycee-  be  fonnd  in  the  examination  of  candidates  in 
silver  to  British  India,  balance  due  upon  the  Nanking.  The  number  in  attendance  at  an  ex- 
value  of  opium  imported.  •  amination  held  in  1869  was  16,000,  and  tiie 
The  United  States  import  from  China  pro-  examinations  were  conducted  by  a  literary  cban. 
ductions,  principally  tea  and  silk,  to  the     'w*  cellor  and  Vice-chancellor.    There  was  an  old 

amount  annually  of. 7,498,818  man  aged  108  years,  accompanied  by  his  son, 

And  And  a  market  in  China  for  morchan-  aged  80,  his  grandson  of  50,  and  great  grand- 

dlse  annually  to  the  value  of m,m  g^n  of  20  years— the  two  former  of  whom,  sc- 

Leavmg  a  balance  of 6,790,715  ^"^J^  to  Chinese  precedent,  will  attain  at 

least  to  an  honorary  degree. 
— which  is  liquidated  by  shipments  of  gold  and       The  treaty  concluded  in  1808  between  the 

silver,  or  stening  bills.  United  States  and  China  received  in  1869  the 

The  United  States,  therefore,  furnish  a  large  imperial  sanction.    The  reports  from  China, 

proportion  of  the  bullion  which  the  Chinese  which  had  repeatedly  announced  a  desire  of 

pay  the  British  for  opium.    The  bullion  is  not  the  Chinese  Government  to  evade  or  rgect  the 

absorbed  in  China ;  it  goes  on  to  India,  and  treaty,  thus  proved  groundless, 
thence  to  England.  In  November,  1869,  the  revised  treaty  be- 

Education  and  knowledge  have  received  a  tween  England  and  China  was  signed.  The 
powerfril  impulse  by  the  contact  with  foreign-  following  are  the  important  changes :  A  modi- 
ers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  schools  and  arsexuds  fication  of  the  transit  dues ;  the  opening  of  two 
established  at  various  points.  The  arsenal  at  new  ports  to  trade  and  commerce;  the  work- 
Shanghai,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  ingof  coal-mines  by  foreign  appliances,  as  an 
Hall  fan  American),  is  intended  for  the  build-  experiment,  in  two  places  yet  to  be  selected; 
ing  of  steamers  and  gunboats,  and  the  manu-  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  native  coal,  and 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  munitions  of  war  after  other  articles ;  the  establishment  of  bonded 
the  most  approved  foreign  models.  Theprem-  warehouses;  the  navigation  of  the  inland 
ises  cover  nearly  half  a  square  mile  of  land,  waters  by  vessels  not  steamers,  and  a  tempo- 
There  are  thirteen  foreigners  employed  as  rary  residence  in  any  part  of  the  empire  by 
superintendents  of  the  various  departments,  foreigners.  The  ports  to  be  opened  by  the 
and  some  1,800  native  workmen.  In  the  year  treaty  are  TVachau,  on  the  Lower  Tang-tse, 
1868  they  launched  their  first  vessel,  a  paddle-  and  Wanchau,  on  the  coast,  between  King-Po 
wheel  steamer,  185  feet  long,  carrying  six  24-  and  Foo-Chow,  both  of  which  ports  had  been 
pounders,  brass  naval  howitzers ;  two  12-  strongly  recommended  in  all  the  memorials  on 
pounders,  and  one  20-pounder  iron  rifle  gun  the  subject.  The  Chinese  Government  had 
upon  the  forecastle,  with  the  launches,  boats,  also  agreed  to  employ  an  English  barrister  to 
and  every  foreign  appliance,  complete.  Upon  frame  a  code  of  mercantile  laws,  in  ooijnnc- 
the  12th  of  April,  1869,  they  launched  a  screw  tion  with  the  Judge  appointed  by  her  Mi^estf 
gunboat  168}  feet  long,  of  American  white  otik  the  Queen  of  England.  The  Supreme  Gonrt 
keel,  copper  fastened  throughout,  and  fitted  up  will  govern  idl  international  civil  suits.  The 
in  every  respect  with  all  the  modem  improve-  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  treaty  are  pro- 
ments.   She  was  to  be  armed  with  four  brass  24-  nounced  substantial,  and  equally  beneficiflj  to 

f>ounder  howitzers,  two  iron  20-pounder  Blake*  the  Chinese  as  to  foreigners, 
ey  rifles,  one  steel  20-pounder  Blakeley  rifle  on  On  September  2,  1869,  a  new  commercial 
the  forecastle,  and  one  iron  68-pounder  and  two  treaty  was  concluded  between  China  and  Ans- 
brass  12-pounder  howitzers.  There  was  another  tria,  conceding  to  the  latter  power  the  same 
on  the  stocks  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  rights  which  the  other  treaty  powers  enjoy. 
but  200  feet  long,  which  would  be  ready  to  be  The  desire  of  Austria,  to  obtain  new  stipola- 
launched  in  a  couple  of  months.  The  keel  of  tions  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions, 
a  transport  200  feet  long  was  being  laid,  and  the  was  not  acceded  to  by  China, 
plans  of  a  corvette  240  feet  long  were  being  The  printing  establishments  connected  with 
prepared.  Two  other  vessels,  one  260  feet  long  the  Protestant  missions  were :  Shanghai— 
and  the  othei"  280  feet  long,  were  under  con-  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  8  presses, 
templation.  Tramways  were  being  laid  down,  25,000,000  pages  printed  ;  American  Sonth- 
«nd  a  large  dock  constructed.  Connected  with  em  Baptist  Mis^on,  19,000  pa^  printed, 
this  establishment  is  to  be  a  large  scientific  Nxngpo — American  Baptist  Mission,  594,500 
school.  Already  some  sinologues  are  em-  pages  printed;  Independent  Baptist  Mission, 
ployed  in  translating  various  works  for  text-  160,000  pages  printed.  Foo-Chaw — American 
books  and  reference.  The  work  turned  out  M.  E.  Miraion,  2  presses ;  7,000,000  pages 
seems  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  native  man-  printed.  Amoy — ^American  Reformed  Mission, 
agers  are  importing  valuable  libraries  of  scien-  one  small  press  for  printing  colloquial  Chinese, 
tifio  books,  and  all  necessary  philosophical  and  Hang-Kong — ^London  Mission,  4  presses ;  no  re- 
chemical  apparatus.  They  seem  thoroughly  turns  of  printing;  China  Inland  Mission,  2 
alive  to  the  importance  of  all  these  branches  of  presses ;  no  returns  of  printing, 
foreign  science,  and  determined  to  make  them-  The  Chinese  Reeoraer^  published  at  Foo- 
selves  masters  of  them.  Chow,  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the 
A  curious  specimen  of  Chinesa  schools  may  Protestant  missions  in  China  in  1869 : 
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69 
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822  00 
141  00 
70  00 
206  00 
284  00 
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824  44 
606  20 
1,786  64 
88  00 
106  49 
500  00 
150  81 
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CLEVELAND,  Charles  Dbxteb,  LL.  D., 
an  Amcrioan  scholar,  profbssor,  and  author, 
bora  in  Salem,  Mass.,.  Decemher  8,  1802; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  August  16,  1869.  He 
vtf  intended  at  first  for  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, and  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty- 
first  year  was  in  a  hnsiness-honse.*  In  1828 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated 
TitJi  distinguished  honors  in  1827.  In  1830 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  Dioldnson 
College,  GarMe,  P&;  in  1882  he  was  called 
to  the  professorship  of  Latin  Language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  New  i  ork ;  and 
in  1834  established  a  school  for  joung  ladies 
in  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  presided  with 
?reat  saccess  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  which 
he  only  relinquished  in  consequence  of  failing 
iiealth.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  received 
the  muolidted  and  unexpected  appointment 
of  United  States  consul  for  Cardiff,  Wales,  and 
nriDiuned  there  until  1867.  After  his  resigna- 
ticn  of  his  post,  he  returned  to  Philadelpnia, 
lot  his  health  requiring  a  change  of  climate  he 
r^etoraed  to  Europe,  and,  after  spending  some 
time  on  the  Contizient^  was  domiciled  for  a 
je«r  at  Ilfracombe,  Devonshire.  He  returned, 
in  midsummer  of  1669,  to  Philadelphia,  where 
his  death  was  Tery  sudden,  and  the  result  of 
u  affeetion  of  the  heartw  He  had  received  the 
bnorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Ingham  Uni- 
'^efsity,  in  1861,  and  from  the  University  of 
^tw  York  in  1866.  Professor  Cleveland  had, 
i-irlj'm  his  career,  been  impressed  with  the 
^k  of  good  and  convenient  text-hooks  of  Eng- 
{i^h  literature,  and  the  desirableness  of  familiar- 
iziog  onr  youth,  and  especially  our  young  wo- 
^  more  thoroughly  with  the  best  works  in 
cor  Ungnage,  that  they  might  acquire  a  knowl- 
^^  of  ^^  the  wells  of  En^^sh  undefiled,"  which 
should  influence  and  control  their  subsequent 
^  of  the  language  as  a  medium  of  thought. 
^)  vfts  for  tills  purpose  that  he  prepared  his 
Compendiums  of  English,  American,  and  Clas- 
Kc«l  Literature  which  have  been  so  well  and 


favorably  known.  His  other  works  have,  with 
a  single  exception,  had  reference  to  instruction, 
and  most  of  them  to  literary  criticism  and 
culture.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publica- 
tions :  In  1826,  while  a  Junior  in  college,  *^  The 
Moral  Character  of  Theophrsstus,  with  a  Trans- 
lation and  Critical  Notes;"  in  1827,  while  a 
senior,  *'  An  Epitome  of  Grecian  Antiquities ; " 
in  1828,  "  First  Lessons  in  Latin,  upon  a  New 
Plan,"  and,  in  the  same  year,  *^  The  National 
Orator ;  "  in  1880,  ^^  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
with  English  Notes;"  in  1881,  "A  Compen- 
dium of  Grecian  Antiquities,"  being  the  Epit- 
ome rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged,  with 
maps  and  illustrations ;  in  1882,  "  First  Les- 
sons in  Greek;"  in  1884,  "A  8equel  to 
First  Lessons  in  Lal^n ; "  in  1886,  an  edition  of 
*^  Adams's  Latin  Grammar,  with  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Improvements;"  in  1844,  "An 
Address  of  the  Liberty  Party  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  People  of  the  State ; "  in  1845,  "First 
Latin  Book,"  and  in  the  same  year  "  Second 
Latin  Book ; "  in  1846,  "  Third  Latin  Book ; " 
in  1848,  "  A  Compendium  of  English  Litera- 
ture, from  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  William 
Cowper ; "  in  1850,  "  Hymns  for  Schools,  with 
Appropriate  Selections  from  the  Scriptures ;  " 
in  1851,  "  English  Literature  of  the  Nmeteenth 
Century ; "  in  1858,  an  edition  of  "  Milton's 
Poeticfid  Works,  with  Life,  Dissertations  on 
each  Poem,  Notes,  an  Index  to  Subjects  of 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  and  a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems ; "  in  1858,  "  A  Compendium  of  Ameri-  . 
can  Literature  on  the  plan  of  the' Compendium 
of  English  Literature  ;  "  and,  subsequently, 
'*  A  Compendium  of  Classical  Literature,"  of 
which  anew  edition  was  published  in  1865. 

COLOMBIA,*  UNiTEn  States  of,  a  republic 
in  South  America.  President  for  the  term  of 
1868  to  1870,  Santos  Gutierrez;  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Colombia,  P.  J.  Sullivan,  ap- 
pointed in  1867.  Area,  variously  estimated  at 
from  857,000  to  518,000  English  square  miles; 

*  For  latest  flnanclal  and  commercial  atatJsticBf  see 
Ajcxbicak  Akstual  Ctclofjedia  for  1868. 
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population,   2,794,473,  not  inolading  the  un-  transport  vessolfl  that  may  be  Teqmred.  Themilitaiy 

civilized  Indians,  whose  number  is  estimated  fo«»notto«oeedatanyonetiiMfl^^^ 

at  126,000     m  republic  consists  of  the  nine  2o*^e?t?fteUiiI2da^ 

States  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Bojaoa,  Oanca,  gona  so  employed,  both  civil  and  military,  Bball  pay 

Cundinamarca,  Magdalena,   Panama,   Santan*  due  respeet  and  obedience  to  the  civil  authorities}  of 

der  and  Tolima.  Colombia.  And,  when  the  explorations  and  drawings 

fherelationsoftheFederol  Government  and  ;^\,\^„?Sr?ISdl'ie*^^ 

the  governments  of  the  several  Stotes  wer^  ap-  contracting  party,  accompanying  the  maps  tnd  weci- 

porenuy,  disturbed  durmg  1869.    The  Oolom-  fications :  such  ezploratioaa.  maps,  and  deacripUoDs, 

bian  Senate  annulled,  in  March,  a  law  of  the  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  or  bow  gorenmieDtA.  The 

State  of  Panama  for  the  confiscation  of  the  I^''*^ '^r'i®^  ft?*  ^^  ^P<>"  S*y '^I^SIS^^^^ 

r>i./«T^i»i.^«-  /v^  .^^lu :/..i  ^fP^^A^^  he  alteredT  by  the  Government  of  the  UDited  States 

property  of  pohtical  offenders,  ^  America  ^ving  due  noUce  to  the  BepubUo  of  Co- 

A  report  was  brought  before  Congress  on  lombia.    But  the  canal  shall  not  be  constructed  on 

March  81st,  recommending  the  indictment  of  the  route  of  the  Panama  Bailroad,  unless  the  ooose&t 

the  President  of  the  republic,  Santos  Gutier-  of  the  company  owning  the  same  has  been  obtained. 

rez,  before  the  Senate  of  plenipotentiaries  of  ^„^,"\^tS'i'!f^h^               Siftt^*^ 

the  nation,  together  with  fhe  %.sters  Santi-  ^ttJ^^LT^Su^ 


arising  out  of  the  President's  action  in  depos-  .  *_^.-       i    «  .,^            .  ,    >.        -  ^  ..-  *    j 

ing  the  President  of  the  State  of  Cundinamarca.  J?S?Hl'     k  '^  ^^  materials  for  ^^^^fjo^^ 

<5  V  %,  *   ««fA>A»u.w  vi  VK1.SJ  i^Mkvo  v^  xy uuuuA«Lu<u  ^o.  ^i^i,j  g^Q^^  gjants,  pnvate  parties  to  be  paid  for  sucii 

Congress,  however,  acquitted  the  President.  materialsasthey  supply— the  Colombian  Government 
The  proposition  for  an  amnesty,  allowing  will  establish  the  nouiaite  a^ropriatiam  in  con- 
ing General  Mosquera  to  return  to  the  country,  formitv  to  her  lawa.  The  ten  miles  of  land  given  on 
was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  fourteen  votes  ?^»^  "^^«  ?^**t«  «t?l^  are  to  be  measuredand  divided 
against'^thirteen.  It  had  previously  passed  t^^  iTe.^i^SittnicS^Tth'^^^^^^ 
Uouse  of  Representatives  by  thirty-two  votes  yards ;  said  lots  to  be  equally  distributed  between 
against  twelve.  The  Senate  reftised  to  recon-  the  two  governments  in  such  a  manner  that  to  neither 
sider  the  proposition,  though  urged  to  do  so  2^*^.*™  shall  belong  two  a^joi^g  lots,  nor  the  two 
hv  th  A  1  Avai>  Unnaa  ^  ^  °  flrst  lots  of  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  cansl ;  and 
py  wie  lower  House.  v-  *  •  <.v  i.-  *  both  governments  may  dispose  at  will  of  their  own 
1  he  most  important  subject  m  the  history  lot.,  gut  with  the  condition  attached  that  they  aw  to 
of  Colombia,  during  the  year  1869,  is  the  nego-  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  transit  bv  the  canal  and  for 
tiations  concerning  the  construction  of  the  ito  annexes.  The  (Government  or  the  United  States 
Darien  OanaL  In  January,  1869,  a  treaty  for  ?f  ^^^'l^*  ▼iil^choose  the  first  lot  to  oommenoe  the 
thebuadingofa.hip-«malWo«'tl^IstLjui  K»S'th:;SL7rr;^;'nSt"K^ 
of  iranama  was  concluded  between  General  C.  ferred  to  private  parties  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  thU 
Gushing  and  the  Colombian  plenipotentiaries,  oontraot,  without  claiming  any  sum  forimprovemente 
The  negotiation  had  been  lingering  for  several  or  any  other  cause.  ,.,.,» 
months  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  Amer-  ^\\  ^^^o  United  States  of  Colombia  bmda  her- 

.  „ .  5„.  _    ~i       *  ^llii"  iT^  i«*v -t^wi  ^^  ^^^  ^        j^  jj^j.  p^,.njjj  ^  ^g  opened  any  other 

lean  mmister,  and  was  flnaUy  brought  to  an  interooeanic  canal,  or  raihoad,  through  her  territory 

end  about  the  middle  of  December,  1868,  when  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Paoiflc,  without  \iMsm 

the  Colombian  Commissioners,  satisfied  that  fint  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the 

they  could  not  conclude  any  thing,  resigned  United  States  of  America.    ^      _      ^                . 

their  commission,  and  the  whole  subject  was  ♦v-^"'  t  ^i®  disbursement,  cost,  and  expends  oi 

J     'J  ^^'^""xioatw",  «^  UOT  w^vA^  ouwjwu.  wao  ^^  exploratious,   drawmgfs,  construction,  and  ar- 

decided  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  m  consul-  rangement  of  siud  canal  and  its  ports,  wi^  stations 

tation.     It    seems  that  the    most  important  depots,  and  bays,  including  the  indemnitiea  paid  for 

point  of  difference  arose  from  the  neutrality  pnvate  property,  and  the  proper  indemnity  to  the 

of  the  canal  in  time  of  war,  Mr.  Sullivan  mwn-  ?*°!?^^'^t.^??Pl!?5S  «f  <>»ld  ^e  ^^J^^ 

♦«Sn;n»  ♦K-*  *\.^  -:«v*   ..i!^..M   v^   .*:..»i..«^^  maooordauco  with  the  contract  made  by  the  Govem- 

tammg  that  the  right  should  be  stipulated  ^ent  of  ColombU  and  appitived  by  the  Congreaa  on 

for  Colombia  and  the  United  States  to  close  it  the  16th  of  August,  1867,  will  be  at  the  expenae  of  the 

to  the  vessels  of  a  nation  with  whom  either  of  United  States  of  America,  but  exolusivelv  with  refer- 

them  was  at  war;  while  the  Colombian  oom-  ence  to  the  objeoto  of  this  convention.  ,Them^n^ 

misaloners   rtrenaondy  advocated   «  perma-  S^oX^^c^^^^fflnl^ftu^i^ 

nent  neutralitj  of  the  canal.  states  of  America,  but  exclusively  for  the  objects  of 

Mr.  Cushmg  arrived  in  January.    An  agree-  this  convention, 

ment  was  finally  obtained,  and  a  treaty  sub-  Abt.  6.  The  United  States  of  America  will  oon- 

mitted  to  the  President's  approval,  which  was  ^^"^  ^^H^h  «^  *°<^  ito  dependencies  in  such  a 

i»no^ii«r  «n.A«ifA<i      T\>^  mk\r^^\L^\^^ ^f  4\^\«  4m  mauncr  that  it  will  bc  capable  of  being  adapted  for 

readily  granted.    The  stipulations  of  this  im-  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  vessels  to  cross  the  sameTand^ill  em- 

portant  document  were  as  lollows :  pioy  the  necessary  number  of  workmen,  artisans,  and 

laborers  to  that  end.    The  said  government  may  also 

AjrrioLB  1.  Grants  to  the  United  States  of  America  maintain  the  necessary  naval  and  military  force, 

the  ri|(ht  to  effect  the  necessary  survevs  and  explora-  which  at  no  time  is  to  exceed  one  thoussnd  men. 

tions  on  the  isthmus,  aflor  which,  If  the  project  is  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  United 

found  to  be  feasible,  to  draw  the  proper  maps,  eto.,  States  of  Colombia!     Bald  force  to  be  removed  as 

employing  therefor  the  requisite  civil  and  military  soon  as  the  canal  shall  be  in  operation,  sboold  the 

superintendento,  engineers,  aooountants.  and  paymas-  latter-named  government  so  ask  it.     The  Unitod 

ters,  and  other  agento  and  laborers,  and  the  war  and  States  of  America  binds  herself  to  see  that  the  em- 
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plojefl,  workxaen,  utiflans,  ind  laboreis,  aa  well  as  needed  for  the  protection  or  defence  of  the  canal,  and 

the  military  and  naval  foroea  destined  to  the  canal  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 

vorka  shall  be  amenable  to  the  laws  and  Government  agree  to  famish  it,  said  force  will  operate  with  that 

of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  end  for  the  neoessaiy  time,  under  the  orders,  in  ac- 

AsT.  6.  As  soon  as  the  canal,  together  with  its  de-  cord,  of  both  ffovemments,  and  will  be  paid  out  of  the 

peodeades  and  appurtenances,  shiul  be  oonstnicted,  proceeds  of  the  canal. 

the  inspection,  possession,  direction,  and  government  Abt.  19.  The  rights  and  privileges  herein  specified 

of  it  will  belong  to  the  United  States  of  .^erica.  and  will  last  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years,  to  be 

▼01  be  exerdsed  br  that  government ;  that  of  the  reckonedft-omthetime  that  the  canal  shall  be  opened 

United  States  of  Colombia  having  the  power,  after  to  the  public  service ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 

the  excfaan^  of  this  convention,  of  keeping  a  penna-  tenn  the  Government  of  Colombia  will  enter  into  the 

nent  commission  of  sgents,  witn  the  riffht  to  inspect  possession,  property,  and  ex^oyment  of  the  canal, 

the  respective  operations,  to  ascertain  the  tonniu^  of  and  accessory  lands,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other 

vessels,  to  ezamme  the  acconnts^and  to  report  there-  appurtenances  of  the  enterprise,  constructed  at  the 

npdn  to  tiie  Government  of  the  tlnited  States  of  Co-  extremities  or  on  the  route,  witnout  having  to  pay 

kimbia;  but  not  to  interfere  in  the  supervision,  gov-  therefor,  or  to  grant  any  indemnity  whatever.    The 

ernment,  nAnagement,  direotionf  and  adnunistratlon  United  States  of  America  will  reserve  the  benefits 

of  the  canaL  that  she  may  have  derived  during  the  said  one  hun- 

Akt.  Y.  The  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  of  dred  years. 
America  will  establish  the  taAtt  of  rates  of  passa^  Abt.  18.  The  United  States  of  America  may  trans- 
snd  transportation  thTOOgh  the  canal  upon  the  basis  fer  by  law  all  her  rights,  privileges,  duties,  property, 
of  poftct  eqnalitr  for  ul  nations  in  time  both  of  and  obligations  in  reference  to  the  exploration,  map- 
peace  and  war.  The  yield  of  the  canal  will  be  appUed  ping,  construcUon,  and  preservation  of  the  said  canal 
m  preference  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses,  to  any  private  citizen,  or  assodation  of  citizens  of  the 
Bisnagement,  service,  and  government  of  the  canal,  United  States  of  America ;  and  in  that  event  such 
sed  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  explorations,  citizen  or  association  will  ei^ov  all  the  rights,  prop- 
drawinga,  and  oonstmotion  thereof,  including  in  the  ert^,  and  privileges,  and  be  suojected  to  ful  the  obn- 
emt  of  constniction  the  indemnities  that  may  nave  to  gations  and  binding  clauses  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty 
be  paid  for  the  property  of  private  individuals,  and  by  the  United  States  of  America.  The  differences 
to  the  Pamuna  Baitroan  Company,  should  the  case  that  might  occur  between  such  citizen,  or  association, 
arrive,  eonformable  to  the  contract  between  the  Gov-  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  upon  the  mean- 
erament  of  Colombia  and  said  Company.  Twelve  ing  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  clauses  of  tnis  treaty,  will 
jmn  after  the  eanal  ahall  have  been  in  service,  the  be  acyusted  by  a  tribunal  composed  thus :  each  one 
Govemment  of  Colombia  will  have  the  rieht  to  ten  of  the  parties  will  name  one  commissionerj  and  these 
percent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  judges  will  appoint  an  umpire  to  give  his  decision 
tvettty-Uve  per  cent,  from  the  moment  m  which  the  upon  such  cases  wherein  there  ma^  dc  disagreement 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  between  them.  The  court  will  reside  at  Bogota,  and 
have  relmbimed  herself  the  capital  invested  in  the  no  appeal  against  its  decisions  is  left  to  either  of  the 
woA  of  the  act  of  pladng  the  same  in  operation,  parties.  If^  after  one  of  the  two  parties  shall  have 
even  if  the  retmbiffsement  shall  have  been  effectea  Been  required  to  make  appointment  of  a  judge  com- 
within  the  first  twelve  years.  The  payment  of  the  missioner,  said  party  shall  foil  to  do  it,  or  appoint 
share  aocmiiif  and  <iiM  to  Colombia  is  to  be  made  in  some  person  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  ap- 
the  city  of  New  Yoiic  at  the  expiration  of  every  six  pointment,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  to  be  made  by 
raontlu.  For  the  effeota  of  this  article  it  is  estab-  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
lished :  1.  That  the  annual  expenses  of  the  undertak-  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  tribunal  will  be  token 
ing  shall  in  no  event  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  from  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  canal,  if  this  be  al- 
gTMs  snnnal  proceeds,  without  the  express  consent  ready  in  operation ;  otherwise,  the  said  expenses  will 
of  the  two  eontraotlng  partiea ;  S.  That  the  net  pro-  be  paid  share  and  share  alike  by  the  parties,  with 
eeeds  of  the  enterprise  aooming  to  the  Govemment  the  right  to  reimburse  themselves  out  of  the  first  pro- 
of the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  preferably  ceeds  of  the  canaL  Should  the  judffe  commissioners 
ai»plied,  from  the  first  year  of  the  canal  being  in  ser-  disagree  upon  the  appointment  of  the^  umpire,  the 
vice,  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital ;  and,  8.  That,  two  contracting  governments  will  submit  the  dccis- 
to  liiraidate  the  net  proceeds  of  the  entexprise,  no  de-  ion  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  arbitration  of  an- 
doetMB  is  to  be  made  for  interest  upon  the  capital  otiier  friendly  govemment  in  the  form  stipulated  in 
cxpesded  on  the  works,  nor  for  the  sums  that  may  be  Article  17. 
set  ande  to  make  a  reserve  or  sinking  frind.  The  political  obligations  contracted  in  this  agree- 

Anr.  8.  The  United  Statea  of  Colombia  will  pre-  ment  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  those  of 

p«rre  ber  politi^  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  Colombia  are  permanent  and  irrevocable, 

the  eanal  and  ad^jaoent  territory ;  she  will,  however.  Art.  14.  Such  citizen  or  association  will  hold  his 

cot  only  permit,  but  guarantee  to  the  United  Statea  or  their  proportv,  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges 

of  Amenca.  aonseabljr  to  the  constitution  and  exist-  in  the  said  canal  audits  vicinity',  likewise  subject  to 

ia^  laws  of  Colombia,  the  peaceable  enoployment,  the  reservations  herein  oontamed  in  fiivor  of  the 

fdvemment.  direction^  and  management  ox  the  canal,  United  States  of  Colombia. 

•shereiiibeiore  specified.  Anr.  15.  In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  the 

Anv.  9.  The  Xfnited  Statea  of  America  will  have  United  Statea  of  America  making  the  transfer  men- 

the  ri^ht  to  nse  the  canal  for  the  transportation  of  tioned  in  Article  28,  the  privilege  will  cease,  and  the 

troopa,  nuxnitions  of  war,  and  ships-of-war,  in  time  Govemment  of  Colombia  enter  upon  possession  and 

of  peace.    The  entrance  to  the  ctmal  will  be  rigor-  ei^oyment,  frise  of  cost,  of  the  canal  and  the  appurte- 

ooij  dosed  to  the  troops,  vessels,  and  munitions  of  nances  thereof  in  the  following  cases :  lirgt.  If  the 

vsr,  of  Bstions  that  may  oe  at  war  with  another  or  citizen  or  association  of  <utizens  in  whose  favor  the 

vith  others.  tranafer  haa  been  effected  should  sell  or  lease  the  en- 

Aax.  10.  Colombia  shall  not  exact  toll,  or  any  dues  teipriso  to  any  foreign  govemment.    Second,  If  sold 

vhatooever,  upon  the  vessels,  passengers,  money,  citizen  or  association  of  citizens  cooperate  in  any^  act 

merchaiidiseT  snd  other  effects  passing  through  the  of  rebellion  against  the  Govemment  of  the  United 

canal  from  one  ocean  to  the  other;  but  such  effects  States  of  Colombia,  having  for  its  object  to  withdraw 

aa  may  be  intended  for  ssle  or  oonsumption  in  the  ftx>m  her  dominion  the  territory  upon  which  the  canal 

iatorior  of  the  republic  will  be  subject  to  the  duties  may  be.    Third,  If,  after  the  canal  shall  have  been 

asHi  taxes  already  established  or  that  may  be  estab-  constructed  and  put  mto  operation,  the  transit  through 

fished.  it  should  be  stopped  for  more  than  three  years,  except- 

Anr.  11.  Should  a  military  or  naval  force  ever  be  ing  in  fortuitous  cases,  or  such  as  may  be  beyond  the 
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population,   2,794,473,  not  including  the  un-  tmuport  veweU  that  may  be  required.  The  miHtaiy 

ciWlized  Indiana,  whose  number  is  estimated  J^^°^^S„^5ft?4^riKt*iSt^^ 

at  126,000.    The  republic  consists  of  the  nine  ^^^j,^  of  the  iSiited  States  of  Colomi^iHid  »irp^ 

States  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Bojaca,  Cauca,  sons  bo  employed,  both  dril  and  militaiy,  ehall  pay 

Cundinamarca,  Magdalena,  JPanama,   Santan*  due  respeet  and  obedience  to  the  civil  authoritieii  of 

der  and  Tolima.                                                      '  ColoQ^bia.  And,  when  the  explorations  and  drawinflrs 

The  relations  of  the  Federd  Government  and  ^A^^r'SlSS^o^'SA.'M'^^Si^ 

the  governments  of  the  several  States  were,  ap-  contracting  party,  accompanying  the  mapa  and  apeci- 

parently,  disturbed  during  1869.    The  Oolom*  fications ;  such  explorations,  maps,  and  descriptions, 

bian  Senate  annulled,  in  March,  a  law  of  the  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  both  govemmenta.  The 

state  of  Pan^a  for  the  confiscation  of  the  ri"^^birea."?^SiSnfru»8.^ 

property  of  political  offenders.  ^f  America  giving  due  notice  to  the  BepnbUo  of  Co- 

A  report  was  brought  before  Congress  on  lombia.    But  the  canal  shall  not  be  constnicted  on 

March  81st,  recommending  the  indictment  of  the  route  of  the  Panama  Bailroad,  unless  the  oonsent 

the  President  of  the  republic,  Santos  Gutier-  of  the  company  owning  the  same  has  been  obtuned. 

rez,  before  the  Senate  of  plenipotentiaries  of  ^?^-^  2.  Colombia  agreea  to  giimt,  detach,  and 

.Z^      :.       J.      ^L         '^J:  K*™{:.^'r^"*"*"''*^  j*  apply  for  the  worits  of  the  canal  all  the  temtoiy,  in- 

the  nation,  together  with  the  Ministers  Banti-  cKding  sea  andtributary  waters,  that  may  bejMHnted 

ago  Perez,  Miguel  Samper,  Narciso  Gonzales  out  for  that  purpose  and  be  neoessaxy.and  besides, 

Lineros,  and  Seijio   Camargo,  upon  charges  ten  miles  or  puoUc  lands,  uncultivated  and  without 

arising  out  of  the  President's  action  in  depos-  rPIil?^°°3°^ii^  "'^f  of  the  canal,  thro^h  ^1  ita 
5««  4.k^  'D.^aM^^i.  ^r4.v^  a^^4...  ^f  n^^-^.Ai'^^'^/^^^  length,  and  all  the  materials  for  construction  found 
ing  the  Prwident  of  the  State  of  Cundmamarca.  witLin'suoh  grants,  private  parties  to  be  paid  for  such 
Uongress,  however,  acquitted  the  President.  materials  as  they  supply— the  Colombian  Government 
The  proposition  for  an  amnesty,  allowing  will  establish  the  reouirite  cqfropriatUMu  in  con- 
ing General  Mosquera  to  return  to  the  country,  formlty  to  her  laws.    The  t^i  miles  of  land  given  on 

waq  rAiAM^il  in  thA  PlAnatA  hv  fAnrf^Afi  vnfAA  caoh  Side  of  the  canal  are  to  be  measured  and  divided 

was  rejected  in  the  senate  Dy  lourte^  votw  ^^  ^  ^  j^^    ^^^^  ^^^^           ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^ 

aajamst  thirteen.    It  had  previously  passed  the  annexe  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  three  hundred 

House  of  Representatives  by  thirty-two  votes  yards;  said  lots  to  be  equally  distributed  between 

against  twelve.    The  Senate  refused  to  recon-  the  two  governments  in  such  a  manner  that  to  neither 

sider  the  proposition,  though  urged  to  do  so  2^*HT  "hall  beloM  two  adjoining  lots,  nor  the  two 

K«.  ♦»»«  1/vnrzk.  w««oA  first  lots  of  either  ofthe  extremities  of  the  canal ;  and 

Dy  tne  lower  nouse.           , ,    ^  .     ^,     , .  ^  both  governments  may  dispose  at  will  of  their  own 

The  most  important  subject  in  the  history  lots,  but  with  the  condition  attached  that  they  ar«  to 

of  Colombia,  during  the  year  1869,  is  the  nego-  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  transit  br  the  canal  and  for 

tiations    concerning  the  construction  of  the  its  annexes.    The  Government  or  the  United  States 

Darien  OanaL    In  January,  1869,  a  treaty  for  ^s^tutiS^^d'im^tum*^^^ 

the  buUding  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  j^te  or  poJSins  thereof  u  they  may  not  hTve'tiSui- 

of  Panama  was  concluded  between  General  U.  ferred  to  private  parties  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  this 

Gushing  and  the  Oolombian  plenipotentiaries,  contract,  without  daiming  any  sum  for  improvements 

The  negotiation  had  been  lingering  for  several  or  foj  o^^Sf^oause.                            v.  v-    ,   ^ 

monthTin  the  hands  of  Mr.  SuUivan,  the  Amer-  ^\^;  ^ho  United  States  of  Colombia  binds  her- 

...  *!      "»"«»  v»  j»".  w**"*T»**,  w«^-.*«*w  ^^  jjQ^  ^        jj  jj^j.  pgyn^it  ^  |j^  opened  any  other 

lean  mmister,  and  was  flnaUy  brought  to  an  interoceanic  canal,  or  railroad,  through  her  territory 

end  about  the  middle  of  December,  1868,  when  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Padfio,  without  having 

the  Colombian  Commissioners,  satisfied  that  fint  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Qovemment  of  the 

they  could  not  conclude  any  thing,  resigned    ^«5fted  States  of  America,        

♦!./»;«  ^^^^i^«i^^   »^A  ♦!.*  -r K «i^  on K;.w»f  «.«ii  Art.  i.  The  disbursement,  cost,  and  expenses  ot 

their  commisMOtt,  and  the  whole  subject  was  ^^^^  explorations,  drawingsr* construction, *mnd   ar- 

decided  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  m  consul-  rangement  of  said  canal  and  its  ports,  way  stations, 

tation.    It    seems  that  the    most  important  depots,  and  bays,  including  the  indemnities  paid  lor 

point  of  diflference  arose  from  the  neutrality  private  property,  imd  the  proper  Indemnity  to  the 

of  the  canal  in  time  of  w^^^  fcdl^rih^trSSS« 

tammg  that  the  right  should  be  stipulated  ment  of  ColombU  and  approved  by  the  Congresa  on 

for  Colombia  and  the  United  States  to  dose  it  the  I5th  of  August,  1867,  will  be  at  the  ezpenae  of  the 

to  the  vessels  of  a  nation  with  whom  either  of  United  States  of  America,  but  exclusively  with  refer- 

them  was  at  war:  whUe  the  Colombian  com-  ence  to  the  obJMts of  tiiw  convention.  Them^riaU 

rMtaaSy^viAM    .f-/v..«/vn<ii«.  Ai9»r^A4-.wi    m,   «va.>«o  lumished  by  the  Umted  States  of  Colombia  for  the 

missioners    strenuously  advocated   a  perma-  worlcs  of  Oie^canalwUl  remain  in  charge  of  tiie  United 

nent  neutralitj  of  the  canal.  states  of  America,  but  exclusively  for  the  objects  of 

Mr.  Cushing  arrived  in  January.    An  agree-  this  convention, 

ment  was  finally  obtained,  and  a  treaty  sub-  Abt.  6.  The  United  States  of  America  will  oon- 

mittod  to  the  Presidents  approval,  which  was  ^^"^  *^lf  ^4  *^i^^  its  dependencies  in  such  a 

«A«^:i«>  .^^^^^A      Tkl  .ft^,;i.«^:^««r/v^  4.1*;-  ««.  manner  that  it  will  be  capable  of  being  adapted  for 

readily  granted.    Jhe  stipulations  of  this  im-  ^U  kmds  of  vessels  to  cross  the  same^^and^Ul  em- 

portant  document  were  as  follows :  ploy  the  necessary  number  of  workmen,  artiaans,  and 

laborers  to  that  end.    The  said  government  may  also 

AirrxoLxl.  Grants  to  the  United  States  of  America  maintain  the  necessary  navel  and  military  force, 

the  right  to  effect  the  necessary  survevs  and  explore-  which  at  no  time  is  to  exceed  one  thousand  men, 

tions  on  the  bthmus,  after  which,  ir  the  project  is  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Unit«d 

found  to  be  feasible,  to  draw  the  proper  maps,  eto.,  States  of  Colombia.     Bald  force  to  be  removed  as 

employing  therefor  the  requisite  civil  and  military  aoon  aa  the  canal  shall  be  in  operation,  should  the 

superintendents,  engineers,  accountants,  and  paymas-  latter-named  government  so  ask  it     The  Unit«>d 

ters,  and  other  agente  and  laborers,  and  the  war  and  States  of  America  binds  herself  to  sec  that  the 
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p!o7^  vorkmen,  artiaans,  and  laborers,  aa  well  aa  needed  for  the  protection  or  defence  of  the  canal,  and 

the  miittarr  and  naval  foroea  destined  to  the  canal  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  of  America 

workB  ahaU  be  amenable  to  the  laws  and  Government  agree  to  famish  it,  said  force  will  operate  with  that 

of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  end  for  the  neoessaiy  time,  under  the  orders,  in  oc- 

Abt.  6.  Aa  soon  aa  the  canal,  toffether  with  its  de-  oord,  of  both  governments,  and  will  be  paid  out  of  the 

peodeneies  and  appnrtenanoes,  shiul  be  oonstructed,  proceeds  of  the  canal. 

the  iospecdon,  possession,  direction,  and  government  Abt.  13.  The  rights  and  privHeges  herein  specified 

of  it  will  belongto  the  United  States  of  America,  and  will  last  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years,  to  be 

viD  be  eiereLsed  by  that  government;  that  of  the  reckoned  from  the  time  that  the  canal  shall  be  opened 

United  States  of  Col<»nbia  having  the  jpower,  after  to  the  public  service;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 

tl»  exdian^  of  thia  convention,  of  keeping  a  perma-  tenn  the  Government  of  Colombia  will  enter  into  the 

D«nt  ccmmussion  of  agents,  with  the  right  to  inspect  possession,  property,  and  eigoyment  of  the  canal, 

the  respective  operations,  to  ascertain  the  tonniH^e  of  and  accessory  lands,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other 

t»m1s,  to  examine  the  accounts  jmd  to  report  there-  appurtenances  of  tne  enterprise,  constructed  at  the 

upon  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Co-  extremities  or  on  the  route,  without  having  to  pay 

mnbia;  but  not  to  tnterfere  in  the  supervision,  gov-  therefor,  or  to  grant  any  indemnity  whatever.    The 

enment,  manageiuent,  direction^  and  adminiatration  United  States  of  America  will  reserve  the  benefits 

of  the  canaL  that  she  may  have  derived  during  the  said  one  hun- 

Axr.  7.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  dred  years, 
imeriea  win  establish  the  tariff  of  rates  of  passage  Abt.  18.  The  United  States  of  America  may  trans- 
sod  transportation  throngh  the  canal  upon  the  basis  fer  by  law  all  her  rights,  privileges,  duties,  property, 
of  perfect  eqnalitT  tar  all  nations  in  time  both  of  and  obligations  in  reference  to  the  exploration,  map- 
yeiob  end  war.  Tne  yield  of  the  canal  will  be  appUed  ping,  construction,  and  preservation  or  the  saia  canal 
m  preference  to  the  rdmbursement  of  the  expenses,  to  any  private  citizen,  or  association  of  citizens  of  the 
aini^ement,  service,  and  government  of  the  canal.  United  States  of  America ;  and  in  that  event  such 
ud  m  the  capital  invested  in  the  explorations,  citizen  or  association  will  ei^or  all  the  rights,  prop- 
dnwinga,  and  oonstrootion  thereof,  incluoing  in  the  erl^,  and  privileges,  and  be  suDJected  to  all  the  obfi- 
eo8t  of  oonstruction  the  indemnitiea  that  may  nave  to  gations  and  binding  clauses  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty 
be  paid  for  the  property  of  private  individuals,  and  by  the  United  States  of  America.  The  differences 
ti  the  Panama  Kailroaa  Company,  should  the  case  that  might  occur  between  such  citizen,  or  association, 
tfnTe,eoBfofmable  to  the  contract  between  the  Gov-  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  upon  the  mean- 
cfiinkent  of  Colombia  and  said  Company.  Twelve  ing  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  dauses  of  this  treaty,  will 
yesis  after  the  eaaal  shall  have  been  in  service,  the  be  a4juflted  by  a  tribunal  composed  thus :  each  one 
Goremment  of  Colombia  will  have  the  rieht  to  ten  of  the  parties  will  name  one  commissioner^  and  these 
percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  enteipnse,  and  to  Judges  will  appoint  an  umpire  to  give  his  decision 
t«ettty-flve  per  eeni.  f3rom  the  moment  m  which  the  upon  such  cases  wherein  there  ma^  do  disagreement 
Gorenunent  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  between  them.  The  court  will  reside  at  Bogota,  and 
luTe  rMmboned  herself  the  capital  invested  in  the  no  appeal  sfainst  its  decisions  is  left  to  either  of  the 
work  of  tiie  aot  of  plaoing  the  same  in  operation,  parties.  If;  after  one  of  the  two  parties  shall  have 
cren  if  the  reimbnraement  shall  have  been  effectea  been  required  to  make  appointment  of  a  judge  com- 
vithin  the  first  twelve  years.  The  payment  of  the  missioner,  said  party  shall  fail  to  do  it,  or  appoint 
iktreaocming  and  dtts  to  Colombia  is  to  be  made  in  some  person  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  ap- 
the  eity  9f  New  York  aft  tiiie  expiration  of  every  six  pointment,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  to  be  made  by 
taoaUii.  For  the  effeota  of  this  article  it  is  estab-  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Med:  1.  That  the  annual  expenses  of  the  undertak-  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  tribunal  will  be  taken 
io^  shall  in  no  event  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  from  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  canal,  if  this  be  al- 
frow  aoniial  proceeds,  without  the  express  consent  ready  in  operation ;  otherwise,  the  said  expenses  will 
of  the  two  eontraoting  parties ;  8.  That  the  net  pro-  be  paid  share  and  share  alike  by  the  parties,  with 
weds  of  the  enterprise  aooming  to  the  Government  the  right  to  reimborBC  themselves  out  of  the  first  pro- 
of the  United  Statea  of  America  shall  be  preferably  oeeds  of  the  canaL  Should  the  judge  commissioners 
Iff  lied,  from  the  first  year  of  the  canal  being  in  ser-  disagree  upon  the  appointment  of  the  umpire,  the 
^ittf  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital ;  and,  8.  That,  two  contracting  governments  will  submit  the  dccis- 
to  liquidate  the  net  proceeds  of  the  entexprise,  no  de-  ion  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  arbitration  of  an- 
doebon  is  to  be  nuide  for  interest  upon  the  capital  other  friendly  government  in  the  form  stipulated  in 
expended  on  the  works,  nor  for  the  sums  that  may  be  Article  17. 
•et  aude  to  make  a  reserve  or  sinking  fhnd.  The  political  obligations  contracted  in  this  agree- 

AtT.  8.  The  United  Statea  of  Colombia  will  pre-  ment  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  those  of 

Krre  her  polztieal  aoverei^ty  and  jurisdiction  over  Colombia  are  permanent  and  irrevocable, 

the  canal  and  a^^jaoent  teiritory ;  she  will^  however,  Abt.  14.  Such  citizen  or  association  will  hold  his 

^oolyjpermit,  but  guarantee  to  the  United  States  or  their  proper^,  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges 

«  AiBCTica.  agreeably  to  the  constitudon  and  exist-  in  the  said  canal  audits  vicinity,  likewise  subject  to 

ia^  kvs  of  Colombia,  the  peaceable  employment,  the  reservations  herein  contamed  in  favor  of  the 

riTenimeDt.  direction,  and  management  ox  the  canal,  United  States  of  Colombia. 

•shertinberorespeeifled.  Anr.  15.  In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  the 

An.  9.  The  United  Statea  of  America  will  have  United  States  of  America  making  the  transfer  men- 

tke  right  to  use  the  canal  for  the  transportation  of  tioned  in  Article  28,  the  privilege  will  cease,  and  the 

ifoops,  munitions  of  war,  and  ships-of-war,  in  time  Government  of  Colombia  enter  upon  possession  and 

^  peace.    The  entrance  to  the  canal  wUl  be  rigor-  ei^joyment,  free  of  cost,  of  the  canal  and  the  appurte- 

^nsij  closed  to  the  troops,  vessels,  and  munitions  of  nances  thereof  in  the  loUowing  cases :  FirH.  If  the 

*Vi  of  nations  that  may  oe  at  war  with  another  or  citizen  or  association  of  citizens  in  whose  favor  the 

^Hh  others.  transfer  has  been  effected  should  sell  or  lease  the  en- 

Abx.  10.  Colombia  shall  not  exact  toll,  or  any  dues  teiprise  to  any  foreign  government.    Second,  If  said 

vhstaotver,  upon  the  vessels,  pasaengers,  money,  citizen  or  association  of  citizens  co(^perate  in  any  act 

BKrehao^Use,  and  other  effecta  passing  through  the  of  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 

cnal  from  one  ooean  to  the  other;  but  such  effects  States  of  Colombia,  having  for  its  object  to  withdraw 

ae  Bsj  be  intended  for  sale  or  consumption  in  the  ftom  her  dominion  the  temtory  upon  which  the  canal 

uterior  of  the  republic  wlQ  be  subject  to  the  duties  may  be.    7%ird,  If^  after  the  canal  shall  have  been 

>°d  taxes  slready  established  or  that  may  be  estab-  constructed  and  put  into  operation,  the  transit  through 

<^^^  it  should  be  stopped  for  more  than  three  years,  except- 

AiT.  11.  Should  a  military  or  naval  force  ever  be  ing  in  fortuitous  cases,  or  such  as  may  be  beyond  the 
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control  of  such  dtizen  or  ii8tod«tIon  of  dtizent.    It        RetoiUed^  That  Congress  be  solidted  to  reoonsider 

is  well  understood  that  the  oases  enumerated  in  re-  the  treaty  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal  uniting  the 

gard  to  cessation  are  also  included  in  those  to  be  do*  Atlantic  and  Paciflc  Oceans  by  waj  ol  the  Isthmoa  of 

oided  upon  by  the  court  established  according  to  Panama  and  Darien,  which  was  celebrated  in  Bogota 

Artide  18 :  said  court  will  dedde  upon  the  &ct  and  on  the  lith  of  January  of  the  present  year,  between 

the  law.  the  Government  of  Colombia  and  that  of  the  United 

Abt.  16.  Thb  treaty  will  cease  and  determine  if  States  of  America. 

tl^^'^lt^l^f^^Tj^  '   The  representative,  from  ihe  state  of  Pana- 

canal  herein  referred  to,  within  throe  yean  from  and  ma  to  the  national  Ck>ngre68  were  oonsequent- 

after  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  this  convention;  ly  Instraoted  to  nse  every  endeavor  to  secure 

or  does  not  commence  or  cause  to  be  commenced  the  the  passage  of  the  canal  project.    So  anxious 

construction  of  the  «mal  witiiln  five  years  ^  the  are  the  people  that  the  matter  shaU  be  carried 

said  ratification,  or  if  she  fails  to  have  the  same  ♦v,^,,^!,   ««j   '    «^„^«««^  r^f^\s^  ,.^»4.  iv«.«^«4<. 

finUhed  within  ifteen  years  ftom  said  ratiflcadon.  through,  and  so  convinced  of  the  great  benefits 

Art.  17.  Should  any  differences  unfortunatdy  00-  wnicti  would  accrue  to  tnem  and  to  the  com- 

cur  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  merce  of  the  world  by    the  opening  of   a 

United  States  of  Colombia,  in  reference  to  this  con-  canal  through  their  State,  that  they  would  be 

dsion  thereof  carried  out  andrespected  in  all  cases.  ^>^^  unfavorable  action  upon  it,  to  sever  thera- 

Abt.  18.  The  United  States  of  Colombia  and  the  selves  from  the  Ooloqibian  Confederation  al- 

United  States  of  America  mutually  agree  to  second  together,  and  claim  protection  from  the  Govern- 

their  efforts  in  solidting  the  frlendsTWp  and  flraarantoe  xnents  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
of  the  other  nations  in  lavor  of  the  stipulations  of        rr^^  rr«u,rv,»  a.*.,,*.^^  a««-4.«  4.rwvW  «^  »^4:^^  .^^ 

neutrality  mentioned  in  Artides  7  and  «,  as  weU  as  ^,  ^^e  Umtod  States  Senate^k  no  action  on 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  the  treaty  during  the  year  1869 ;  but  General 

over  the  territory  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  of  Grant,  who  has  always  taken  a  profound  in- 

Daiien.  ^  terestinthisquestion,  which  has  increased  with 

«ttSi"y^:?;SSd^Wlhe%^SP8^"?  "ft'*^''  to  the  presidency  obtained  per- 

Colombia,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  ""^i^Mon  from  the  Oolombian  Government  to 

Con^ss  thereof;  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  Mud  a  force  to  the  isthmus  to  examine  and 

States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con-  locate  a  sarvey  for  the  most  practicable  route 

sent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  the  ratifications  shall  for  ^  ©anaL    President  Grant  accordingly  di- 

^.X:^^^^'^To^^S^t  rectedtheSec^taryoftheNavytodl^* 

this  convention.  sufficient  force  to  make  the  necessary  surveys 

In  testimony  whereoll  we,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  and  select  the  best  route.    For  this  work  the 

the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  of  the  United  Secretary  of  the  Navy  detailed  the  Nipsic. 

^^u^A^T^^o:^.  ISSS'd.^?  Oo-nmand^r  Selfiidge,  «.d  the  G«i^.    These 

January  1869.        ^  ^  "^  '  vessels  were  to  take  out  several  omoers  belong- 

[l.  s\]  KIGUIBL  SAMPEB,  ing  to  the  Ooast  Survey  to  assist  in  the  work. 

TOMAS  CUENCA,  The  whole  matter  was  placed  under  the  su- 

Plenlpotentiaries  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  perintendence  of  Rear- Admiral  Davis,  who  is 

xM^^  V^  x>   'A    .    A  rl^y^  I'  ^^^y^^^»  A  femiHar  with  the  isthmus  and  with  the  sev- 

''KJ^flt"^''^''"^'''^'"^^'^^''"^  eralroutesheretoforepropos^^^^ 

JJpiorftw  Ibfner  qf  iU  Union,  Bogi^  January,  J^%^r^'''h  *^  ^J'^J'  1»««»  *^«  ^""^  P^««^ 

16,  1869.— The  foregoing  treatv  is  i^roved.    PaM  *^®  foUowing  resolution— 
the  same  to  the  Congress  for  tne  exercise  respecting        Bmhtd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  fomiah, 

it  of  the  12th  of  the  attributes  conferred  upon  that  through  a  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Navml 

body  by  the  49th  Art.  of  the  National  Constitution,  Observatory,  the  summit-level,  and  distance  by  sur- 

[l.  s.]  SAKTOS  6UTIEBBEZ.  vey  of  the  various  proposed  Unes  for  interoc^anic 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  canalsandrsilroads  oetween  the  waters  of  the  AUan- 

Belations :  S.  P£B£Z.  ^^<^  <^<^  Padfic  Oceans ;  as  also  their  reladve  perits  aa 

practicable  lines  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal. 

The  preamble  of  the  above  treaty  deolares  *n<i  especially  as  relates  to  Honduras,  Tehnante- 

the  opening  of  the  canal  between  the  two  P?' ?*^*W^  ^•naina,  and  Atrato  lines,  and  alao 

oceans  across  the  continentsl  isthmus  to  be  es-  jS^^^D^e^^lT  1,ltt£S^ 

sential  to  theprospenty  of  the  two  contracting  and  if  ao,  furnish  in  detail  charts,  plans,  Imea  0/ 

countries  and  to  the  world  at  hirge,  both  in  the  levels  and  all  information  connected  therewith,  said 

interest  of  commerce  and  of  civilization.    A  *Poa  ^^^  authority  they  are  based— 

number   of  the  leading  journals  in  Bogota  Admiral  Davis,   in  reply  to  this  resolation, 

strongly  opposed  the  oonnrmation  of  this  treaty,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1866,  submitted  a  report, 

their  main  object  bein^,  it  was  thought,  to  get  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  ex- 

as  much  money  from  the  United  States  as  pos-  hausted  the  whole  subject  and  contained  aU  the 

sible.    This  opposition  of  the  press,  together  information  then  known  relative  to  a  ahip- 

with  Frencli  and  English  influences,  induced  canal  across  the  isthmus.    The  facts  and  con- 

the  Federal  Senate  to  n^ect  the  treaty.    In  the  elusions  set  forth  in  this  report  will  be  of  great 

State  of  Panama  public  opinion  began,  how-  service  to  the  surveying  party  which  at  the 

ever,  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having  the  dose  of  the  year  1869  was  to  leave  for  the 

canal,  ana  on  October  16, 1869,  the  Legislative  isthmus.     In  concluding  his  report,  Admiral 

Assembly  passed,  unanimously,  the  following  Davis  says : 
resolution :  It  is  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  that  we  are  first  to 


COLOMBIA,  UNITED  STATES  OF.  Ill 

look  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  an  in-    imposition  the  United  States  consul  at  Panama, 


the  highest  ground,  and  explore  the  oountiy  berond  wnicn  tne  btate  nad  no  ngnt  to  levj.    The 

the  OT^ibaiy  line  of  travel,  we  Bhall  probably  nod  a  foreign  merchants  petitioned  the  Legislature 

valley  transvereely  dividing  the  Cordilleraa,  or  at  for  a  reduction  of  the  commercial  contributions, 

SSw'^rS^^iJ'ih'r^^.^-T^SS^!  bnt  the  Legislative  As^mWy  a^lojjmed  (end 

ICchler,  Provo^  McDongaU,  and  others,  tell  us  that  <>'  October)  without  taiing  any  ftirther  action 

it  lA  impoeaible.  mm  the  very  limited  inspection  of  on  this  question,  leaving  the  ineVchants  the 

the  oountry  taken  on  the  Indian  line  of  travel,  to  disagreeable  alternative  of  paying  the  com- 

^'  ness. 

The  Eorveyin^  party  going  out  on  the  Nipsio  According  to  the  message  of  the  President 

and  Guard  are  instructed  to  make  a  thorough  of  Colombia,  the  receipts  of  the  Government 

exploration  of  all  this  region  of  country,  with  for   1868   from   the  Panama  KaUroad  were 

the  view  of  actually  constructing  the  ship-canaL  (418,198.    The  calculations  of  income  and  ez- 

while  the  surveying  parties  who  have  visited  penses  of  the  Government  for  the  present  year 

the  isthmus  heretofore  were  either  sent  out  show  a  deficit  of  $885,000.    The  review  of  the 

by  private  parties  or  by  the  Government  for  financial   condition   of  the  country  is  very 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  gloomy  and  discouraging,  nor  is  there  much 

The  new  United  States  minister,  General  hope  to  be  gained  for  its  fdture  peace  and 

Hurlbut,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presi-  prosperity  from  the  remarks  of  the  President, 

dent,  at  the  capital,  on  November  13th.    After  He  says :  "In  all  the  States  the  necessity  of 

exchanging  the  usual  diplomatic  formalities,  bettering  their  condition  is  felt,  and  it  is  under- 

the  general  referred  to  the  all-important  canal  stood  that  this  must  be  commenced  by  making 

qaestion,  saying :  roads.    In  the  midst  of  backwardness,  gener^ 

"Ihavereoeived  mstraotions  to  callyour  Excellen-  Poverty,  and  the  state  of  bankruptcy  in  which 

cy- 8  attention  to  the  fiwt  that  the  barrier  formed  by  the  nearly  all  the  sectional  governments  are  at 

Isthmus  of  Snes  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  present,  attention  is  turned  to  that  of  the 

the  commerce  of  the  nations  of  Europe  now  flows  Union  for  help,  but  it  cannot  answer  them  in 

^iSS^ti^^^^S^'ia^^i^V^;  •»  honorable  wa7  even  with  promis^.    The 

the  nationi  of  Ammca  in  order  to  prooim  the  ri  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reached  such  a 

maral  of  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  isthmus  which  point  of  decline,  the  result  of  the  disturbances 

lies  within  the  territory  of  this  republic.    I  shall  more  or  less  absolute  during  the  past  years, 

^e  the  honor  to  present  to  yoiffExoeUency,  on  be-  that  it  is  necessary  to  commence  the  great 

!Sii:L^;2:^^d?^t  S^re^^-Sit^s*^^  work  of  its  regStion  at  the  foundatioS'  by 

this  qiwstion— one  of  vital  transoenden<7  to  the  true  reestablisnmg  security. 

prosperity  of  both  nations,  and  of  Bojrreat  importance  The  Leg^lative  Assembly  of  Panama  decided, 

to  ^  commeroe  of  the  world."    The  President,  in  previous  to  adjourning  m  October,  that  the  re- 

I?J^4?.?S!?l5^i^!S%S^^.!?^^^  newal  of  the  charter  and  the  sale  of  the 


tad:  *'^Toa  have  manifested  the  necessity  which  is  Vi  n V     xl     /^  \  n  a  a 

expcriemeed  by  aU  nations  that  the  barrier  which  the       reserves    by  the  General  Government,  two 

Isthmus  of  Panama  presents  to  general  interooeanio  years  ago,  were  strictly  legal  and  constitutional, 

enrnmnnvaition  should  be  destroyed  as  quickly  as  i)os^  and  a  vote  was  passed  declaring  null  and  void 

sible.    ColomUa  is  also  folly  aware  of  Ihie  necessity,  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1867  in  protest- 

asd  IS  disposed  to  do  all  that  lies  within  the  power  •  «  ««.:«„4.  4.i.«,  «««»a      r\p   ♦!»«.  ^i^f  ai-t^4^^a 

of  the  »«p«bUc  to  ftiither  thU  groat  uDdert£ing;  f«  ?«»^*  the  same.     Of  the  nme  States 

sad  my  Ciovemment,  understanc^  the  great  infln-  forming  the  republic,  there  are  now  only  three 

eaoe  which  this  work  b  certain  to  exercise  upon  the  which  exhibit  any  oppodtion  to  the  railroad, 
deitinifis  of  the  world,  and  of  America  in  puticolar,        A  bill,  sanctioning  the  importation  of  coolies 

wSch^  ft^^t*of  tSfu^^  '^^  ^^  ®**^®  ®^  Panama,  has  been  passed  by 

joa  to  twnamit  to  us,  and  no  effort  shaU  be  spSSto  *^®  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  President. 

teearethflfUillmentof  sogieatanaspimtion."   From  The  laws  of  this  State  have  not  hitherto  per- 

the  foregomg.  it  is  very  erident  that  the  Colombian  mitted  the  introduction  of  laborers  under  con- 

Goveranient  Is  now  most  ftyorebly  disposed  to  en-  tracts  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years. 

to^^^l^^^ottls^  the  United  States  for  the  con-  ^his  bill  provided  that  contracts  (which  may 

be  transferred)  for  a  term  of  four  years  may  be 
The  General  as  well  as  the  State  govern-  entered  into,  but  with  Chinese  only,  as  some 
tnent  of  Colombia  is  In  a  sad  financial  con-  of  the  representatives  expressed  their  fears 
dition.  The  State  government  of  Panama  has  that  any  other  class  of  immigrants  might  be 
found  It  impossible  to  collect  the  heavy  com-  a  dangerous  element  in  times  of  revolution, 
merdal  taxes  lidd  illegally  upon  the  merchants.  This  is  regarded  an  important  fact,  considered 
and  President  Correoso  has  been  compelled  in  connection  with  the  proposed  canal.  Con- 
to  propose  A  compromise  with  them.  A  tractors  can  supply  their  own  laborers,  and  the 
tax  was  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the  same  history  of  Uie  construction  of  the  Central 
State  government  upon  live-stock  (bullocks  Pacific  Railroad  fumislies  ample  proof  of  what 
and  hogs)  sent  off  to  the  steamers  of  the  Chinese  laborers  can  do. 
Pacific  M^  Steamship  Company,  against  which       COLORADO.    (^See  Terbitobies.) 
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COMMEECE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOB  1869.  The  general  oommerce  of  the  conn- 
trj,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  18U9,  showa 
the  enonnoQH  mm  of  $437,000,000  in  foreign 
imporU  (all  gold  Taloe)  ;  while  the  total  ei- 
porta  were  $428,000,000,  mainl;  in  paper  values 
ranging  from  70  to  80  cents  per  dollar.  This 
is  an  eicess  of  about  $200,000,000  of  imports 
over  the  Value  of  the  exports.  The  foreign 
eommerce  of  the  port  of  New  York — which 
comprises  a  Terj  larva  amount  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  whole  conntrj — for  the  calen- 
dar years  1866  to  1660,  is  represented  in  the 
following  tables: 

The  first  table  shows  the  dutiahle  goods  en- 
tered each  month  directly  for  consomption ; 
the  second  the  monthly  entries  for  warehous- 
ing; the  third  the  free  goods  which  are  thrown 
directly  on  the  market;  the  fourth  the  specie, 
and  the  fifth  the  total  monthly  entries  of  all 

Enttni  for  CorttitmpUim. 


IIOXTU9.    1       ISM. 

IMT.           ISM. 

IM». 

Jinnirr... 

a&ioti... 

si 

II 

•sat 
■as 

ToUI... 

|9,im,ci» 

I7,08a,3ra 

t1S,7B8.4in 

MONT« 

ItM. 

M». 

i^s*. 

1M«. 

Jan.... 

(lasM  T-v) 

ri.ois.85a 

tT,M3,8aO 

111,899,  TM 

April... 

Noi  ■  ■ 

KffiS! 

8.707,621 

1,013.790 

8,M7,OM 

ToW.. 

tiea.soo.aai 

tlOTAil.Ulll 

1 187,737,018 

tl5i.484,l«l 

J'vivy  .1  (Tooift  tittered  for  Warthinuing. 


The  tol&l  foreign  imports  at  New  York  in 
the  calendar  year  1869  were  $30S,S57,678, 
being  a  gain  on  any  preTions  oaluidar  year 
excepting  1866,  which  exceeded  it  only  by  a 
few  dollars.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  the 
port,  In  each  year  unce  18S0,  were  as  follows : 


MON'HS. 

inao.      '      1««T. 

ISSS. 

ISSS. 

Jib.... 

A^rU... 

a,i;78,7ij; 

fl.»M.«( 

Deo... 

fltl^TJ/W 

7,9*3,578 

ToMI.. 

(ii(n:Ji,M9 

tlW.«W,40S 

H*i8«,cira 

FoTtiff*  Oooik  tnUrtd /rte. 


t84.0SUB7 

MMBT.SIW 


ii,4io.m 


Il.THMT 

u.Tfo.r- 


TBB,7W1 


TI,857  1,SM.I1» 
«,mt|  1,ST7,S14 
M.BW'      I.SH.471 


Id  the  above  table  are  included,  nnder  the 
head  of  dotiable,  the  dnty-payiog  goods  en- 
tered directly  for  consumption,  as  wall  as 
those  entered  for  warehousing;  these,  with 
the  free  goods  and  specie,  make  the  total  en- 
tered at  the  port.  The  free  list  was  greatly 
curtailed  by  Oongress  seven,  years  ago,  espe- 
dally  by  the  transfer  of  tea  and  coffee  to  the 
list  of  dnUable  articles.  The  spede  imports 
include  considerable  aoms  brongnt  here  to  be 
rcahlpped  to  foreign  ports,  and  they  will  be 
foand  again  among  the  reexports  of  foreign 
articles. 


COHMEBGE  OF  THE  USITED  STATES  FOR  1869. 


Th«  following  t*bl«  shorn  the  valne  of  irj 

,    foods  import«d  daring  the  three  calender  years 

distinnished  from  the  Kener&l  m^chukdiso 


OmiJlaMM 

of  hnporU  at  Krv 

rorlc. 

IHT. 

ISM. 

)se». 

'Sis 

S:SS! 

7,088,» 

fiS 

Tottlfmportt.... 

tB3,M8,«n 

«»!a,lBS^ 

tao«,srr.<ni 

Dnring  the  year  18BB,  ont  of  over  three 
hondred  millions  in  foreign  products  landed 
•I  Kew  York,  less  than  ninetj-flve  mtUions 
nme  under  tike  head  of  di7  goods,  or  about 
tliirtj-tmo  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Tfa»  total  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  eonntriee,  in  the  last  fiscid  7^^,  'were 
^433,000,000;  of  which  nearif  one-half  were 
from  Neir  York  alone.  The  foUoiring  rep- 
resent* tiie  exports  from  Neir  York  to  foreign 
ports,  ezclnnre  of  spede,  for  foor  calendar 
jetrs,  ending  December  81, 18S9 : 
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QooiUf 
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aa,\ta 

Si 

m 

BM,Bin 

94M.1SI 

s 

'Effl 

i^:;;; 

1 

TottI 

HW,™ 

(!,i«.>ei 

vxMtiiam 

Baiorl  of  A»ei4  and  BtiSipn  lo  Forrim  Fortt  frm. 
Nta  York. 
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^^ 
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^ 

^Sa 
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sss 
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To«»L. 

vvtjmjM 

»U(I.T90.as'*164.(W.in 

iiimios 

«.,N-.B, 

I8S«. 

.«er. 

i»e.. 

ises. 

if"- 

Mj.':.'. 

B8S,ST1 
U.8»)iSGI 

1,4«S,4N 

tS.5M,3S1 

:j,]si,4ei 
sItm.*!! 

|T,M9,sas 
4.s(»,8as 

1.684.911 

ill 

i.7n,«« 

Is 

.  )lufl!84S 
i;73S.89g 

ToWI., 

tfia.6sB.7oa 

t51.801.MB 

«70.M1.WO 

t31,HB.44S 

efDomiA  Gaoit  and  Produet  from  Xiu 
to  /in^  Arti/<»-  At  Ytan  I86S  to  1M». 
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1S,fi8S.MI 
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Baiparti  of  Foraffii  .Rm  Chodifivm  ytm  York. 
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Incloding  the  shipments  of  epeoio,  the  total 
for  'last  year  has  falleii  behind  that  of  either 
the  previous  three  years,  but  Uie  eiporta  of 
domestic  merchandise  show  a  alight  gain. 

The  shipments  of  gold  are  counted  at  their 
tale  value;  but  all  others,  with  unimportant 
eioeptioDH,  are  given  at  their  market  value  in 
paper  money  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

These  figures  refer  only  to  the  foreign  00m- 
meroo  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  not  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  whole  United  States. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  entire  imports  of  the 
whole  country  are  landed  here,  and  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports  riiipped 
hence. 

The  osah  duties  are  not  collected  on  the 
goods  u  landed,  the  bonded  goods  paying 
only  aa  thej  are  entered  for  consumption. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  monthly 
receipts  at  New  York: 


Vflu  a.— 8.    * 


COMMEBCIAL  CONVENTIONS. 


BeeapU  of  Cuttom*  at  Nm  Torh. 
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The  foregoing  fignres  represent  coin.  The  im- 
porte  ore  entered  at  their  foreign  coet  in  Kold, 
freight  and  dutj'notincluded;  k>  that  the  actaal 
cost  in  cnrrencj  here,  of  the  Uat  rear's  imports, 
Withoat  proSt,  would  be  about  yfl00,O00,OOO. 

The  resdts  are  not  favorable  to  onrselvo*. 
When  we  compare  the  specie  ralae  of  the  ex- 
ports with  the  aggregate  values  of  the  foreign 
imports,  the  balance  of  trade  is  (lecidc^y 
agunst  ns,  and  has  to  be  met  by  an  export  of 
GoTemment  bonds  and  other  leoorities,  which 
eventDaltT  most  be  paid  in  gold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  an- 
nua) toiA^  imports  and  exports  of  tho  United 
States,  ending  Jane  80,  I857~'e9  : 
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80,888,1*3 
a0,8B6,0JT 
38,938,032 
80,848,487 
18,869,488 
38,128,884 
20,368,940 
80,890,8811 
14,748,117 
80,811,608 
83,801,138 
14,893,986 

(383,980,883 
824^644421 
858,789,481 
«0;ii3;i9» 
849,344,918 
889  988^986 
SS^0<»i^683 
840,29V89 
838,897,138 
68S,438,a»4 

476;908l88» 
438,683,147 

361,808 
1S318S 
181,383 
163,840 
91,930 
■1,887 
178,888 
I93,1I8 
848,120 
818,664 
398,868 
897,316 
»68,6«9 

""li.kk 

«.08 
104.06 
67.73 

89.84 

ATerage.. 

#4,874,771,817 

•easj 

«9?9,SaB,866 
«23,378,71» 

»4,8«8,e78,BOB 
«37*,067,flO0 

8,717,777 
309,069 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTIONS.  Daring 
the  past  year  five  National  Commercial  Con- 
ventions have  been  held,  of  which  four  occurred 
Id  the  Missisgippi  Valley,  and  were  composed 
largely  of  delegates  from  the  Boatbem  and 
Western  States.  Uany  important  commercial 
qaestions  were  discussed,  with  a  view  of  effect- 
ing great  changes  In  certain  branches  of  trade. 
In  ^  the  convenldona  the  subjects  of  a  South- 
em,  Paoifio  Railway,  immigration  to  the  South 
and  West,  and  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  Uismsaippi  Valley,  held  a  marked 
prominenoe ;  the  last  having  in  view  an  entire 
change  of  the  fireight  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East  by  opening  an 
advantageous  outlet,  via  the  Kisdssippt  Biver, 
for  the  vast  produoe  of  the  West,  destined  to 
Eastcni  markets. 

Tlii^  first  of  the  conventions  was  held  in  . 
tho  littler  part  of  May,  at  Memphis,  Tenn,, 
and  w^is  very  largely  attended;  the  delegates, 
mostly  from  the  South  and  Southwest,  num- 
bered upward  of  eleven  hundred,  and  rep- 
risaentfil  twenty-two  States.  The  solyect  of 
a  Soutli^m  Paoifio  R^way  reodved  an  ex- 
tended and  thorough  discussion.  The  com- 
mittee, to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported  the 
~>llowiag  resolutions,  whioh  were nnanimonsly 
vpted: 

Koleid,  ThiL  In  the  opinlou  of  this  eonventlon, 
Inleresti  of  the  whole  ooontry,  uid  eapeolally  the 


BooUi«ni  But«>,  could  lie  served  b;  ■  main  tmnlc 
railway  line  ft-om  Bun  l^iefrOi  C'i-i  tbrough  JnncUon 
Bivar,  Colormdo,  and  tlia  UiIk,  and  along  Uie  vsllev 
of  tho  Qila  aouth  of  tliat  river  to  El  Pan,  on  the  Bio 
Gnmde,  and  thence  to  a  oonvealcnt  oentiml  point 
near  the  thiity -uoODd  parallel  of  liUtude  east  of 
BiuoB  Biver,  in  the  State  of  Texas;  fWim  wliicli 
nuuii  trunk  feeder-Toads  should  lead  from  Bt.  I^onLa, 
Cairo,  Hemphia,  Vidubatg,  Hew  Oiieaaa,  and  other 
pointa,  all  of  irhich  fsedei^roada  having  equal  rurht 
of  connection  with  their  mun  trunk;  while  similar 
feeder-roadi  from  Ban  Fnnciaeo  end  other  pointd  r>a 
the  Pacific  ooaat  should  have  similar  equal  rif  htB  of 


Baotttd,  That  the  pre^dentof  the  oonveDtioti  ba 
raqaeated  to  forward  a  oopy  of  thia  roolution  to  the 
Preudeot  and  Tioe-Preaident  of  the  United  Ststen, 
and  Speaker  of  the  Eooae  of  Bepreaentatives,  and  ro- 

SieM  them  to  preaeut  Ui«  lame  to  the  reap«ctive 
oases  of  Oongreaa. 

The  c<»nmittee  also  stated  the  following  rea- 
sons for  selecting  this  route: 


..tsWe  luida. 

— J , , route  propoaod. 

..  The  line  Is  touehed  by  wster  traniportalioi]  at 

three  points,  sffordlns  the  gicateat  Ikcillues  for  con. 

stmction,  and  ooniequently  haatenlng  and  ohopeit- 

ing  anch  constmction. 

6.  The  line  will  open  to  the  world  the  great  miaeral 

of  Ariions  snd  Sonora,  and  rendBT  iaor« 
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rshisble  the  Btocl:-ndsing  district  of  Texas,  New  manent  maimer,  the  levees  of  the  Misaisfiippl  Biver 

iliBBoou  and  Northern  M^xieo,  and  thus  eigoy  un-  when  these  States,  by  satisfkotory  legislation,  shall 

hvaUed  tni&e.  ^  have  provided  for  the  interest  on  theoonds,  and  for 

6.  It  will  inevitably  attract  numerous  feeders  from  their  redemption  at  maturity. 
ihe  neighboring  Bepublio  of  Mezioo,  and  thus  not 

only  stimnlate  enterprise  there,  but  secure  to  our        The  subject  of  immigration  held  a  prominent 

•hippinf^•ports  a  greater  portion  of  the  bullion  which  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention, 

^wse^ks^oropebyhacai^usoonduotasandsmug-  ^i^^  committee  made  a  long  report,  setting 

7.*It  wiU  open  the  new  ootton-growmg  area  in  ^?rth  the  superior  advantages  of  tte  South  for 

T^su,  Kew  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  the  lands  for  cot-  the  mvestment  of  capital  and  labor;  recom- 

ton-frowinff  being  now  useless  on  aooountof  thelack  mending  to  European  inmiigrants,  destined  to 

*^^f»ti^^M^vupoHMiioiL  ^      ^.  ^       ,^  the  Northwestern  States,  fiie  route  tia  the 

•:.^«i^iiTSfS?^,JS!f X«'^^^  ^fr'm  ?-e'  ^  PJ^f^^oe  to  New  York; 

tion,  have  not  only  been  projected,  but  are  already  ^^  promismg  to  extend  to  all  immigrants 

in  active  ooorse  of  construction,  without  waiting  for  coming  to  the  South  friendly  sympathy  and 

Government  subsidy  or  eneouragemoit.  full  protection  in  the  rights  of  person  and 

J.  The  laat,  though  not  least-the  construction  of  property.    After  the  appointment  of  a  com- 

this  route, more  than  an  else  besides,  encourages  what  fluf^x  i^  ^^^^   -   ^i^  «rv-  ♦*»«.  ^^^^^^^^4. 

xe &el  to  be  the  great  necessity  of  the  hoiS-Unmi-  ^^^^^.  *?.  «»P?^t  \^^^  for  the  permanent 

gntion  and  direct  trade  with  Europe.  organization  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 

i  ^    fi  i.x.    n        '4,4,  V  J  vention,  this  body  adionmed,  to  meet  at  Louis- 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  ^     f      ^^  ^^  ^^ih  Jthe  foUowing  Oo- 

^avlgatlonwasadopted•    After  rehearmne  the  tober  «-*«  ^^i-*  ^  i.u«  *vi*MnMij5  w 

va^  importance  of  a  safe,  speedy,  and  cWp       ^hi  second  convention  of  the  year  was  held 

system  of  transportatoon  on  t^esteni  waters  as  ^  ^^^  Orleans,  on  the  26th  of  May  and  the 

necessary  to  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  ^^1,^^^  followinffdays.    It  was  made  ud  chiefly 

Ae  ext^ive  fertile  re^pons  of  the  South  and  ^f  delegates  ^m  the  cities  of  the  M&sissippi 

^P^^^^^^^onesUx^  efforts  of  the  Ji^B^  VaUeylnd  the  lake  region.    OneofthemiSt 

^issippi  Valley  Navigation  Company  for  the  important  subjects  under  consideration  was 

Mprovement  of  the  system  of  Western  navi-  ^^it  relating  t6  the  removal  of  obstructions  at 

^*S?^  «  .«  . .  . ,  the  mouth  of  tiie  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  on 

The  sewe  of  the  convention  on  the  ques-  i^s  tributaries,  which  led  to  a  thorough  review 

tioo  of  Chm€«e  labor  was  exprwsed  m  the  ^f  the  different  systems  of  transporting  freight 

following  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  with  ^  Eastern  cities.  It  was  state^d  that,  of  the 
a  prejimble,  sUtmg  the  cheapness  of  thu.  class  ^^^^  ^^         rts  of  the  United  Btotes  for 

of  lal«r  and  the  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  ^^^  ending  June,  1868,  amounting  to 

indindnal  planters  to  import  foreign  laborers :  |476,348,029,  ninety-five   per  cent  was  the 

Ato/rjil,  ThatanthendlroadsintheSouthbere-  domestic  produce  chiefly  of  the  ITississippi 

STlf^f  ^Sr^lSiTS  ^^5f^h2S?J  rn^h^  Valley ;  ft  from  one-third  to  one-half  of '& 

Paeifte  Bailroad.  and  that  all  companies  engaged  in  the  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  pork,  annually  pro- 

bcHding  new  railroads  be  especially  requested  to  em-  duced  in  the  United  States  came  from  five 

jijy  as  many  of  these  laborers  as  they  possibly  can.  Northwestern  States ;  and  that  the  produce  of 

Besolatioiis  were  passed  approving  of  the  this  section  finds  its  way  to  Eastern  markets 
schema  of  direct  trade  between  Norfolk  and  by  cross-routes,  chiefly  because  of  the  ob- 
liverpooly  as  well  as  betwe^  other  prominent  structed  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
Southera  ports  and  Europe ;  advocating  cheap  tributaries.  It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of 
frdghts  on  railroads  for  fertilizers,  building-  transporting  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  St.  Paul 
materials,  farm-implements,  ete.,  and  low  rates  to  New  York  via  Chicago  was  seventy  cents ; 
of  fare  for  the  immigrant,  as  a  means  of  pro-  and  that  with  the  necessary  improvements  in 
moting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  South  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  wheat  could 
aod  West;  Infiivorof  requesting  Congress  to  be  carried  from  St.  Paul  to  New  York,  by 
cause  the  ooUeotiQn  and  publication  of  frill  re-  river  and  sea,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty- 
yotu  cooeenuDg  cotton;  showing  the  cost  and  fire  cents  per  bushcL  After  an  animated  dis- 
niaterial  advantages,  and  the  most  efficient  cussionoftnis  subject,  resolutions  were  adopted 
procesa  of  manuncture  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  favor  of  memoralizing  the  Government  to 
lie  b^  routes  to  foreign  markets,  and  the  adoptmeasuresfor  the  removal  of  obstructions 
cost  of  transportation;  and  in  ihvor  of  im-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  up- 
proving  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River,  so  per  Mississippi,  and  the  completion  of  improve- 
as  to  secure  the  vast  alluvial  low  lands  of  the  mcnts  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  and  recom- 
TiHey  frtvm  overflow.  A  committee  was  ap-  mending  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
pofarted  to  inemofuJize  Congress  upon  this  sub-  river  cities  should  reduce  their  rates  of  pilot- 
ject,  and  the  fbUowing  resolution  was  adopted:  age,  towage,  and  wharfage,  and  extend  every 

That  we  earnestly  invoke  the  early  attention  of  facility  for  the  advantageous  transportation  of 


SutM  ofthebon<b  of  these  States  In  sooh  sums  as    of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

ii-*j  be  necessary  to  rebuild,  in  a  thorough  and  per-        There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  most  de- 
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sirable  route  for  the  Sonthem  Pacific  Railway,  voted  that  an  increased  supply  of  skilled  and 
A  report  in  favor  of  a  longitudinal  route  from  intelligent  labor  was  necessary  for  the  develop- 
the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Mazat-  ment  of  the  resources  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
Ian  or  San  Bias,  in  Mexico,  was  presented  but  ley,  and  that*every  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  convention,  courage  free  immigration  fh)m  every  qnarter. 
The*  route  finally  indorsed  was  substantially  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  pe- 
the  same  as  that  recommended  by  the  Memphis  titioning  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
Convention.    A  report  was  adopted  requesting  for  holding  a  World's  Yaxt  in  the  Valley  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  and  W  estem  States  the  Mississippi  in  the  year  1871.    No  place  was 
to  affoid  all  possible  facilities  to  immigrants,  designated ;  but  on  behalf  of  St.  Louis  a  prop- 
and  urging  the  several  Legislatures  of  those  osition  was  made,  thal^  if  Congress  would  appro- 
States  to  appoint  commissioners  of  immigra-  priate  the  amount  or  the  premiums,  that  city 
tion,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  invite  immigra-  would  furnish  the  grounds  and  the  building, 
tlon  from  all  sections  by  means  of  agents,  and  This  committee  also  reported  the  draft  of  a 
by  reliable  publications,  setting  forth  the  re-  bill,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Forty-first  Gons^ress, 
sources  of  this  section,  and  the  advantages  which  proposes  that  any  bridge  hereafter  to  be 
offered  to  immigrants.    That,  portion  of  the  built  across  the  Ohio  River,  shall  be  made  i^ith 
report  recommending  the  importation  of  Chi-  continuous  or  unbroken  spans,  and  that  the 
nese  laborers  met  with  opposition,  and  was  span  across  the  main  low- water  channel  shall 
stricken  out.     The  convention  was  in  favor  be  not  less  than  forty  feet  above  extreme  liigh- 
of  memoralizing  Congress  to  adopt  measures  water  mark,  and  shall  be  of  such  length  as  to 
for  the  protection  or  the  low  lands  of  the  leave  not  less  than  four  hundred  feet  of  nnob- 
Mississippi  Valley  from    inundation,  for  the  structed  passage-way  at  all  stages  for  naviga- 
adoption   of  a  uniform  three-cent   postage-  tion.    There  were  other  provisions  respecting 
stamp,  and  for  a  ship-canal  across  Florida.  the  construction  of  bridges  so  as  to  obviate  all 

This  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Keo-  difficulties  in  the  passage  of  steamers,  and  re- 

kuk,  Iowa,  on  the  7th  of  September.  quiring  the  submission  of  all  plans,  for  bridges 

At  the  adjourned  convention,  William  Van-  to  be  built  across  the  Ohio,  to  the  Secretary  of 

dervere  was  chosen  president.  Estimates  were  War ;  the  mfdn  span  of  bridges  to  be  built  over 

presented,  showing  the  cost  of  completing  the  the  Mississippi  to  be  not  less  than  five  hnn- 

improvements  already  begun  at  Des  Moines  dred  feet  in  the  clear.    This  bill  was  approved 

Rapids,  Rock  Island  Rapids,  the  falls  of  the  in  the  convention  by  a  vote  of  78  to  9. 

Ohio,  and  the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  The  committee  on  Foreign  Commerce,  hav^- 

$9,487,21 8.    The  Committee  on  the  Mississippi  ing  under  consideration  the  two  great  modes  of 

River  and  its  Tributaries  reported  the  follow-  transportation  between  the  West  and  the  !East, 

ing  preamble  and    resolutions,  which  were  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 

adopted :  adopted : 

Whereas,  cheap  transportation  is  the  great  want  of  j>^i^^  »pv„*  *t,^  ir^A^^y  fl««.«.^^  ,.^*^.^   ^. 

the  West  and  the  enth-e  nation-thereby  meeting  the  .xT^,^l  ^^^  the  Federal  Senators  representin/^ 

tret  gnat  principles  of  the  wealth  of  liationsrcheap  *^!..^?*J^^«''°J'  ^^  *^  convention  are  rospoctfaUy 


mile  by  water  and  by  rail  is  as  one  to  eiffht :  and  „.n    -           n    v  i.    i     *      * 

WhireaB,  the  Missisaippi  Biver  and  fts  ttlbutariei  JTilL^^T  ^.^^.***°^^  to  a  free  or  recii 

afford  80,obo  miles  of  connected  navigation,  and  aro  Je^^^en  the  Mississippi  River  and  such 

the  cheapest  natural  highways  for  the  commerce  of  the  *i?*m         .^     ^i.  .-•  i«          — i*i.  *i.             .     , 

valley  in  which  are  produced  annually  two-thirds  of  *•  ^^^  «o«*i»e  their  mfln«ace  i^th  the  appomtin^ 

the  broadstuffs  and  provisions  and  Wflfths  of  aU  £>^«'  *^  "J^  ^f.  ^^  X?""*^  f  *****  Miss Jssippi  «. 

the  exports  of  the  entire  country :  and  »^  ^^^  ^^,  *^«  diplomatic  and  consular  appoint- 

ffJUiw,  the  rate  of  transportation  on  said  river  ments  to  foreign  oountnes. 

and  its  tri{>utarles  is  much  increased  on  account  of  .  ^^^^,J^^  *^«  "^«f  «^J  P°^  citaes  of  the  Mia- 

the  interruption,  danger,  and  delay,  caused  by  certoin  "l^'PPf  M®^  ^S  »»<l^e8ted  toextend  all  ^e  mnn  i- 

«K-f«i«f5Ana .  fWA^^TftCL  '              "               ^  cipal  Aoihties  and  commercial eeonomies  indicated  ir^ 


^priate,  at  their  next  session,  so  mu3?2?  shall  fe  ^^'*''  ^^'*ife■^®15^®****t'1?.^tf  '^"«^*«ippi 

necessary  to  complete  the  improvements  of  the  Mis-  /fH^^  ■" ^requested  to  aid  in  establishing  and  ©u«- 

sissippl  iEtiver  at  the  Des  Mbines  and  Bock  Island  *f^  «*  immigrant  agency  and  denot  at  the  city  or 

BapiS,  and  the  completion  of  the  Louisville  and  Port-  ?®7  Orleans,  on  such  terms  as  wiU  secuj«  to  those 

land  cixuH  at  the  fafis  of  the  Ohio.  8^^«  f  ^'^J^l^^  *^®  foreto  immigration, 

~  iwwfPA^jThat  the  representatives  of  the  YoIIgt' of 


flteame^Kxi 

men»,  requiring  that  aU  raUroads  shaU  grontto  local     *'«v''''?i""  j/v*.,w*  «ow  vi«»i«  uuu  iai«  principcLl 
traffic  rates  of  freight  proportioned  to  the  lowest    ^^  ^'  Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 
through-rate  of  freigk  granted  on  the  same  roods.  ^he  8uhject  of  the  remoral  of  the  nation^ 

In  regard  to  immigration  the  convention    capital  came  hefore  the  conyention,  and  it  wso^ 
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resolved  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  should  be  taxed.    The  following  resolattons 

vhole  conntrj  require  the   removal  of  the  were  adopted  : 

cipital  from  its  present  location  to  some  point  Saohed^  That  Congresa  bo  requested  to  enact  at 

in  the  Mississippi  Yallejr.    After  a  session  of  once : 

three  daysi  the  convention  adionmed.  ^-  A  free  banking  law,  with  efficient  and  certain 

The  fourth  great  Commercial  Convention  ?^^!^!u?ri?J!;!S?^^ 

f.  . «                          1^1  J     A  T      •     Ml     rr  proviao  that  currency  ib  to  be  uauea  only  as  fast  as 

of  the  year  assembled  at  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  on  fegal-tender  notes  are  redeemed  and  destroyed,  until 

the  13tu  of  October,  and  chose  ex-President  specie  payments  are  resumed. 

Fillmore  as  its  presiding  officer.      The  dele-  2*  Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cancel 

gattt  numbered  upward  of  five  hundred  and  *"<*  destroy  all  legal-tender  notes  that  oomein  his 

«.^^»4^^  ^^»«>«*;«:»!.  ^»^^\'^^-^4-  .n»«>«'u«,,4-fl  ««-4  possession  asnst  as  the  net  income  of  the  Govern- 

twenty,  compnsmg  promment  merchants  and  5^^n^.  ^^  ,Uo^^    In  ^,^  national-bank  currency  is     • 

business   men   from  twenty-mne   States,   of  applied  for  faster  than  it  can  be  ftunished  under  the 

whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  conditions  here  stated,  preference  to  be  jgiven,  first 

from  the  Southern  States,  one  hundred  and  ^  *^®  South  and  second  to  the  West,  untllthe  whole 

seven  from  the  Western,  and  thirty-two  from  S^a^on  ^^'^^^^  equaHjed  upon  the  basis  of 

the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.    The  subject  *^,  Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  regulate 

of  the  Southern  Padfio  Bailway  was  projni-  all  his  actions  bv  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 

neni  in  the  discussions.    Full  statistics  were  Government,  and  leave  the  people  to  manage  their 

given  and  the  entire  subject  reviewed  at  great  ^^^^7  markets  and  their  busmess  in  their  own 

length.    The  minority  report  favored  the  route  ^'^' 

from  St.  Louis  on  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  wi  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  several 
Albuquerque  to  San  Francisco;  the  minority  topics,  the  convention  adopted  resolutions  in 
report,  wMch  was  adopted,  recommended  sub-  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
stsntially  the  route  approved  by  the  Memphis  levees ;  the  removal  of  obstruction  to  naviga- 
Ccsiv^itioD,  with  feeder-roads  from  licaven-  tion  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries ;  the 
worth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cairo,  Yioks-  adoption  by  Confess  of  regulations  concern- 
burg,  Memphis^  Kew  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  ing  the  construction  of  bridges  over  Western 
on  die  East;  and  Ouaymas,  Mazatlan,  and  San  and  Southern  rivers,  as  proposed  at  the  £eo- 
Frsncisco,  on  the  West  kuk  Convention ;  and  of  memorializing  Con- 
On  the  subject  of  railroads  in  general,  the  gress  to  aid  a  proposed  line  of  steamers  firom 
convention  recommended  co<iperation  in  rail-  New  Orleans  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  to  protect 
road  managementi  the  connection  of  tracks,  and  improve  the  bars  and  harbors  of  the  At- 
and  uniform  gsuge%  in  order  to  perfect  the  lantio  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Besolntions 
system  of  great  tnrough-lines ;  and  urged  the  were  also  adopted,  appointing  a  delegation,  of 
bmldiog  of  railroads  to  the  Gulf  ports  as  the  which  ex-President  Fulmore  was  made  chair- 
proper  outlet  for  produce  destined  for  the  mar-  man,  to  attend  the  Universal  Exposition,  to  be 
kets  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  or  SouUi  held  at  St.  Fetersburff  in  1870 ;  and  also^  a 
America.  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  to  desig- 
A  report  firom  the  Committee  on  Direct  nate  the  point  for  holding  the  World^s  Fair  in 
Trade  with  Europe  recommended  the  organi-  1871.  The  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
zation  of  ateamsjiip  lines  between  Southern  Cincinnati,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October, 
ports  and  Europe;  such  fines  to  be  subsidized  1870. 

by  Congresfl ;  a  modifioatioii  of  the  navigation  The  National  Board  of  Trade  held  its  second 
l^ws,  so  AS  to  enable  Americans  to  purchase  annual  meeting  at  Bichmond,  Ya.,  commen- 
foreign  iliips;  the  abolition  of  the  tarifif  on  cing  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  delegates 
ihip-bailding  iiiaterials ;  alid  that  Congress  present  represented  the  principal  cities  of  the 
open  ports  of  entry  at  all  cities  in  the  West  United  States.  This  Board  now  represents 
and  bondi  which  have  a  iK>pulation  of  one  thirty-seven  constituent  bodies,  of  which  more 
hundred  thousand  or  more.  than  16,000  merchants  of  the  United  States  are 
A  spirited  discussion  arose  on  the  general  members.  Prederick  Fraley,  of  Philadelphia, 
rabject  of  immigration ;  especially  was  there  a  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  for  the  en- 
marked  difference  of  opimon  as  to  the  intro-  suing  year.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
duction  of  Chinese  labor,  a  matter  whiolt  the  Council  recommended  a  full  collection  of  sta- 
convenlion  finally  decided  to  leave  to  the  tistics  and  reports  concerning  trade,  and  their 
States  and  to  private  interests.  The  conven-  publication  in  a  tabulated  form,  by  the  secre- 
tion ^proved  of  the  introdi\ption  of  a  million  tary  of  the  Board ;  and  that  some  plan  be 
Earc^^eana,  and  appointed  M.  F.  Maury  as  a  adopted  for  the  daily  interchange  of  market 
general  agent  to  disseminate  information  in  re-  seports ;  also  that  the  number  of  pounds  re- 
l^j&QO.  to  the  advantages  of  the  South  for  Im-  quisite  to  constitute  a  bushel  should  be  uniform 
migration.  in  all  the  States. 

On  the  subject  of  banking  and  finance,  a  Besolntions  were  passed  recommending  local 

repeal  was  recommended  oftne  law  providing  boards  to  adopt  a  rule  that  tare  shall  be  the 

fcv  a  direct  land-tax  as  being  unnecessarily  bur-  actual  weight  of  the  package  at  the  time  of 

densome  to  the  South ;  and  that,  in  the  system  sale  in  all  transactions,  and  to  insist  on  full 

of  revenue  taxation,  the  vices  of  the  people  weights  and  measures  in  articles  purporting  to 

rather  than  the  honest  industry  of  the  country  be  of  a  certain  fixed  standard,  but  which  are 
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Bold  bj  paroel  or  package ;  recommending  nni-  closivelj  for  carrying  freight,  and  to  fix  the 

formitj  in  the  instmments  nsed  in  conveyances  rates  of  freight  thereon.     The  superior  ad- 

of  land,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  vantages   of  water-lines  were  also  strongly 

to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  several  State  advocated,  and  it  was  argaed  that  the  canals 

Legislatures  a  biU  securing  such  change ;  also  necessary  for  a  water-line  between  the  West 

the  passage  of  a  law  secaring  uniformity  in  and  the  East  should  be  enlarged  and  steam 

the  practice  of  District  Courts  of  the  United  introduced,  wluch  would  lead  to  a  great  reduc- 

States  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  debts,  tion  in  the  rates  of  freight. 

An  animated  discussion  arose  on  the  resolution  The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 

to  memorialize  the  different  State  Legislatures  Trade  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  1st 

to  repeal  all  laws  discriminating  against  non-  of  December,  1870. 

resident  traders.    On  one  side  it  was  held  that  At  aU  of  these  conventions  the  attendance 

it  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  large  Eastern  was  large,  good  feeling  and  harmony  pervaded 

cities  to  extend  their  trade  into  the  smaller  the  discussions,  and  measures  having  an  im- 

cities  of  the  West  and  South,  without  paying  portant  bearing  upon  the  commercial  interests 

any  tax  thereon,  and  that  the  removal  of  aU  of  the  country  were  adopted  with  nnanimity. 

restrictions  would  be  a  discrimination  against  CONGREGATIONALISTS.    The  principal 

the  home-trader ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  object  of  the  American  Congregational  Union, 

contended  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  though  not   so  contemplated  directly  in  the 

a  domestic  free  trade,  and  an  enlightened  com-  first  place,  *4s  now,"  it  is  stated  in  the  repox-t 

mercial  sentiment — ^to  which  such  restrictions  for  1868,  ^^and  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years 

were  hostile.    The  resolution  was  adopted,  by  to  come,"  to  aid  new  and  feeble  Congregational 

a  vote  of  41  to  12.  Churches  in  their  efforts  to  build  themselves 

The  diversity  of  views  in  the  convention  on  houses  of  worship.  It  has  begun  to  give  es- 
the  question  of  national  finances  caused  a  peoial  attention  to  points  cm  the  railroads 
general  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  majority  across  the  continent,  and  to  those  on  other 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Resumption  important  routes  through  newly-opened  re* 
of  Specie  Payments  recommended  to  Congress  gions.  It  will  also  extend  its  field  so  as  to  aid 
the  issue  of  four  per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  in  building  parsonages.  The  sixteenth  anni- 
thirty  years,  principal  and  interest  in  gold,  versary  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
which  may  be  exchanged  for  greenback  at  18th  of  May.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had 
par,  the  greenbacks  to  be  thus  withdrawn,  been  $58,629.71.  There  had  been  paid,  in 
until  the  amount  outstanding  does  not  exceed  appropriations  to  67  churches,  |28,690.35. 
$300,000,000,  and  all  thus  withdrawn  to  be  Appropriations  were  pledged  to  81  churches, 
cancelled ;  also  that  national  banks  be  required  amounting  to  $18,200.  Of  the  rest,  $9,721.46 
by  law  to  retain  the  coin  received  for  interest  had  been  spent  for  salaries,  and  there  -was 
on  bonds  deposited  to  secure  their  circulation,  an  unexpended  balance  of  $2,017.  Sixty-fivo 
until  specie  payments  be  resumed.  After  an  churches  had  been  completed  during  the 
extended  debate  this  portion  of  the  majority  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  Association.  The 
report  was  reacted,  and  the  Board  adopted  average  amount  of  funds  furnished  to  each 
only  the  first  resolution,  which  declares  a  be-  church  was  $412.  The  Union  hopes  to  con- 
lief  in  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  resump-  solidate  all  liie  contributions  of  &e  eongp-e-* 
tion  of  specie  payments.  Resolutions  were  gations  in  aid  of  feeble  churches,  and  to 
adopted,  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  new  .  arrive  at  the  means  of  making  a  &ir  and  eqai- 
department  of  the  Gk>vemment,  known  as  the  table  division  among  all  applicants,  so  that  none 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  which  shall  be  shall  be  preferred  at  the  expense  of  another, 
referred  all  questions  connected  with  the  for-  and  the  congregations  may  not  be  annojed  by 
eign  and  domestic  trade  and  transportation  of  special  appeals  or  the  solicitations  of  travelling 
the  country;    requesting  Congress  to  adopt  agents. 

measures  for  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  The  purpose  of  the  "  American  C<Higrega- 

around  the  faUs  of  Niagara,  connecting  Lake  tional  Association"  is  to  establish  in  Boston, 

Erie  and  Lake  Ontario;  to  make  appropria-  "near  the  old  and  first  home  of  the  Puritans,'' 

tion  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  navigation  a  "  home  "  for  the  8,000  ministers  and  800,000 

on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries ;  to  members   of    the   Congregational   churches, 

prescribe  such  relations  for  the  construction  where  may  be  gathered  all  the  books,  pam- 

of  bridges  over  these  rivers  as  will  best  pro-  phlets,  engravings,  prints,  manuscripts,  and 

mote  the  interests  of  their  nagivation,  and  to  other  mementos  of  the  Puritan  fathers,   to 

recommend  a  imiform  coinage  among  the  com-  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Congregational 

mercial  nations  of  the  world.  Library,  where  may  be  provided  "  a  plaoe  for 

The  subject  of  the  transportation  of  freight  consultation,  for  mutual  mtereourse,  for  greet- 
between  the  West  and  the  £ast  was  prominent  ings,"  and  to  provide  in  the  building  "  a  symbol, 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Board,  A  proposition  a  centre  of  Congregationalism,"  a  location  for 
was  made,  that  Congress  be  reqiiested  to  its  societies,  and  centres  of  correspondence.  At 
charter  a  double-track  railroad  between  the  the  last  annual  meeting  (the  sixteenth),  which 
centre  of  the  Western  grain-producing  country  was  held  in  Boston,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  be  used  ex-  association  resolved  '*  that  no  time  ought  to  be 
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loat  in  securing  the  proposed  Congregational 
haase  in  Boston,  either  bj  separate  and  inde- 
pendent ereotion  at  the  expense  of  the  Asso- 
eiation,  or  by  cooperation  with  kindred  so- 
deti«."  The  reoeipta  of  the  Aaaooiation  for 
the  year  closing  with  the  anniyersary  were 
fS3,780.11.  The  additions  to  the  library  dur- 
ing the  year  numbered  2,680.  The  total 
camber  of  bound  volumes  is  10,789,  relating 
chiefly  to  Congregational,  early  New  England, 
and  ecdesiastical  history. 

The  Congregational  Publication  Society  was 
formed  in  1858,  and  is  designed  to  become  the 
organ  <3i  publication  for  the  Congregational- 
iits  of  the  United  States.  It  will  undertake 
the  publication  of  works  of  early  and  late 
New  England  divines,  and  the  reprint  of 
sQch  foreign  books  as  seem  adapted  to  its  ob- 
jeeto. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  its 
nziliaries  and  agencies,  employed,  during  the 
rear  aiding  with  the  meeting  in  May,  972 
ministerB  of  the  GospeL  They  were  distri- 
buted in  28  Afferent  States  and  Territories: 
New  &igland  had  827;  the  Middle  States,  78 ; 
the  Sonyiem  States,  8;  the  Western  States, 
induding  80  ministers  laboring  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  6M.  The  number  of  congregations  and 
misrionary  distaricts  fully  or  partially  supplied 
vas  1,956.  Four  missionaries  were  commis- 
fioned  ftB  peators  over  colored  people;  one 
preached  to  Indians;  and  85  preached  in 
foreign  languages.  The  number  of  Sunday- 
sdiool  and  Bible-class  scholars  under  the  care 
oi  the  missionaries  was  about  75,300 ;  the 
Bomber  of  conversions  reported  by  411  mis- 
aonariea  was  2,959;  the  additions  to  the 
chuTchesi,  88  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  was 
6,4*^;  the  contributions  to  benevolent  objects, 
reported  by  567  ministers,  amounted  to  $88,- 
040.93.  Beventy-four  churches  were  organized 
during  the  year,  sixty  became  self-supporting, 
fifty-dght  church  buildings  were  completed, 
tad  tlurty-two  others  were  commenced,  and 
88  young  men  in  conneotion  with  missionary 
eburches  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
reeeipta,  indudmg  the  balance  in  the  treasury, 
wen  $282,858.28,  or  $28,199.11  greater  than 
those  of  any  former  year  of  the  society.  The 
eipenditiires  likewise  exceeded  those  of  any 
jeer  by  $20,268.90,  and  the  number  of  minis- 
ters and  amount  of  service  performed  were 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  total  receipts, 
(luring  the  forty-three  years  the  society  has 
been  in  operation,  were*  $5,456,218.64;  the 
total  number  of  additions  to  the  churches 
dming  the  same  period  was  205,165. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Congregational 
rnion  <Mf  England  and  Wales,  which  was  held 
on  the  11th  of  May,  the  society  was  reported 
in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity.  There  was 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  £8,758  4s.  2d. 
The  sales  of  publicatdons  had  been  large. 
Grants  had  been  made  to  the  Congregational 
ehurchea  in  connection  with  the  French  Cana- 
dian Missioii,  and  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical 


Churches  in  France,  and  to  various  home  and 
colonial  enterprises  in  which  the  Union  had 
a  more  particular  interest;  and  there  had 
been  a  small  balance  to  the  American  freed- 


men. 


The  Congregational  Quarterly^  for  January, 
1870,  reports  the  statistics  of  Congregationfd- 
ism  in  the  United  States  and  British  colonies 
for  the  year  1869,  as  follows : 


STATES,  Ere. 

Alabama. 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Geor^a. 

IlliijoiB. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I^ouisiana.  •••■ «•««.• 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Kebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Shode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washingiton  Territory.  .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Missionaries 

Total  United  States 

Ontario  and  i^acbco 

New  Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia 

Jamaica 

Total  North  America. . . 


Miaiitm. 

Mmbm. 

1 

87 

2 

71 

48 

2,121 

5 

105 

200 

49,263 

1 

29 

1 

188 

4 

167 

244 

18,605 

26 

1,144 

189 

9,674 

49 

1,606 

2 

253 

10 

571 

287 

19,812 

1 

78 

500 

80,057 

175 

10,884 

68 

8,028 

1 

89 

56 

1,927 

16 

888 

185 

18,109 

15 

1,725 

252 

25,448 

189 

16,616 

8 

432 

69 

8,952 

25 

4,025 

1 

170 

4 

215 

2 

182 

176 

18,598 

4 

88 

1 

24 

166 

10,870 

1 

16 

... 

3,043 

300,862 

98 

4,476 

6 

888 

8 

545 

5 

448 

8,159 

806,209 

Ib  Swi^y. 


230 

5,178 

174 

48,786 

110 

170 

480 

25,029 

1,253 

10,472 

2,144 

245 

570 

22,488 

246 

98,844 

16,211 

4,066 

100 

8,629 

858 

22,745 

2,508 

28,464 

18,636 

738 

5,116 

6,892 

75 

1,145 

120 

19,827 

70 

76 

13,848 

100 


861,502 

6,800 
878 
742 
428 

369,850 


The  English  Congregational  Year-looh  for 
ISYO  reports  the  foUowing  of  Congregational- 
ism in  Great  Britain  and  &e  British  dependen- 
cies: 


OOUKTRIBS. 

Conity 

AMorimtioBa 
•ad  UaUna. 

Chv^t. 

Mlalttm 

and 

MlMiooAHei. 

JCofhind . ,  r . . .  T .  - .  -  r  -  -  - 1 

45 

16 

8 

1 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

2,060 

816 

108 

87 

S81 

16 

■  •  •  » 

1,875 

Wfues 

890 

Scotland t  .  t  - 

lOB 

Irelimd 

7 

Colonies 

sso 

Islands  of  the  British  Seas 
Foreign  lands  (inclnd- ) 
ing  native  missiona's  f 

•  •  •  « 

814 

120 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The 
third  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  *  com- 
menced on  December  7,  1868.  (For  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  $ee  Pubuo  Dooumxhts,  Ak- 

iniAL  CTOLOPiBDIA,  1868.) 

Benjamin  Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  Schuyler  Colfax, 
of  Indiana,  Speaker  of  the  llonse. 

*  The  foUowing  Is  a  lUt  of  the  members  of  Congreei : 

saiTATa. 

Alotama— Wniard  Warner,  Geone  B.  Spencer. 

^rifcofMO*— Alexander  McDonald,  Benjamin  F.  Bice. 

CSs^omki— Cornelias  Ck>Ie,  John  Conneefi 

Oonneetieui—JtaDM  Dixon,  Orrln  S.  Ferry. 

IMaware   James  A.  Bajard,  WUIard  Saalshmy. 

^A>r<(to— Adonllah  8.  Welch,  Thomas  W.  Osbom. 

Cfw/yfia— "Not  admitted. 

2UlnoU-'J4poMii  Trambnll,  Bidiard  Tates. 

/ndioMA— OllTer  P.  Morton,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

Jinoa— James  W.  Orimes,  James  Harlan. 

JToiiMf— Samael  C.  Pomeroj,  Edmond  C.  Boss. 

Affitaidly— Garret  Davis,  Thomas  C.  McCreety. 

XouMona-^ohn  8.  Harris,  William  P.  Kellogg. 

JToAm— Lot  M.  Morrin,  William  Pitt  Fessenden. 

Mcarybttid—VnttUaa  Pinlmey  Whyte,  Oeonro  Vickers. 

MauaekuteiU   Charies  Sunner,  ueniy  WDson. 

JficU^an— Zacharlah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

iniMiAPOto— Alexander  Bamsey,  Daniel  8.  Norton. 

JfiMOuii— <?har1es  D.  Drake,  John  B.  Henderson. 

Ni^raska-^ohR  M.  Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton. 

Ifevada—WmBm  M.  Stewazt,  James  W.  Nye. 

Ifna  Hamfithbre  —  39me%  W.  Patterson,  Aaron  H. 
Cragin. 

Ntw  JSwwi^Alezander  G.  CatteU,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
Ua^nysen. 

N«w  Fodfc— Boscoe  Conkling.  Bdwin  D.  Morgan. 

North  Onrottna— Joseph  C.  Abbott,  John  Poor. 

C^Alo— John  Sherman,  Bei^amin  F.  Wade. 

Or^iOR— Henry  W.  Corbett,  Qteotob  H.  WUIiams. 

iVAn^yli'afila— Simeon  Cameron,  Charles  B.  Backalew. 

Jthode  Jtfforu^WiUiam  Spragae.  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

aouUi  C^irottna— Thomas  J.  jEtobertson,  Frederick  A. 
Sawyer. 

Tennettte  David  D.  Patterson,  J.  8.  Fowler. 

F«rmofi<— Jastln  8.  MorrilL  George  F.  Edmonds. 

WBit  Virginta—FeteT  G.  Van  Winkle,  Waltman  T. 
Wllloy. 

FPitfoofMiA-Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  B.  Doolittle. 

NotadmUt^ab  Oimmon, 

jns9Utippi—WU\Uan  L.  Sharkey,  J.  L.  Alcorn. 
Hrgriiila— John  C.  Underwood,  Joseph  Segar. 
2ftew— Darid  G.  Bomett,  O.  M.  Boberts. 

HOUSE. 

iUoftOfiui— Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Charles  W.  Backley, 
Benjamin  W.  Norris,  Charles  wTPlerce,  John  B.  Callis, 
Thomas  Havghey. 

Arixmsof— Eagan  W.  Boots,  J.  F.  Elliott,  Thonus 
Boles. 

C^atf/bmla— Samnel  B.  Axtell,  William  Higby,  James 

A.  Johnson. 

CbniMeM<»«^Bicbard  D.  Habbard,  Jolhis  Hotchkiss, 
Henry  H.  Starkweather,  William  H.  Baxnum. 

Z>«l(itMWi0--John  A.  Nicholson. 

JTVorklflk-Charles  M.  Hamilton. 

Chorgkt—S,  W.  ClUl,  Nelson  Tift,  William  P.  Edwards, 
Samoei  F.  Gore,  Charles  H.  Prince,  John  H.  Chris^,  P. 
M.  B.  Toane. 

iZ/lfiotf— Norman  B  Jodd,  John  F.  Famsworth,  EUha 

B.  Washbnme,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  InecrBoll, 
Barton  O.  Cook.  Heni^  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Shelby  M.  Cal- 
lom,  Lewis  W.  Boss,  Albert  G.  Barr,  Samael  8.  Marshall, 
Jehn  Baker,Green  B.  Baam ;  at  large,  John  A.  Logsn. 

ikdkuui— WUliam  D.  Niblack,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  Morton 

C.  Hontor,  William  8.  Hofanan,  George  W.  Julian,  John 
Oobnm,  Henry  D.  Washbnm.  Godlore  8.  Orth,  Schoyler 
Collkx,  WiUlam  Williams,  John  P.  C.  Shanks. 

ibtoo-^ames  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B.  Alli- 
son, WllUam  Loughildge,  Gtanrille  M.  Dodge,  Asahel  W. 
Habbard. 

JToiwas— Sidney  Clarke. 

JT^mfiid^— Lawrence  8.  Trimble  (racancy),  Jacob  8. 
Golladar,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Asa  P.  Orover,  Thomas  L. 
Jones,  James  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams.  Samnel  McKce. 

XoKlHofia— J.  Hale  Sypher  (vacancy),  Joseph  P.  New- 
sham,  Micbael  Yidal,  W.  Jasper  BlaciLbam. 


In  the  Senate,  on  December  7th,  Mr.  Gragiii, 

of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following  u 

an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitntion : 

AsnoLa  — .  Ko  State  shall  deny  the  right  of  raf- 
tn^  or  abridge  the  same  to  any  male  cituen  of  the 
United  States  tweni^-one  years  of  sge  and  opwud, 
ezoept  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
and  excepting  also  Indians  not  taxed ;  but  snjr  State 
may  exact  of  such  citixen  a  spedfio  term  of  residdoce 

McAm  John  I^nch,  Sidney  Perium,  James  Q.  Bkioe, 
John  A.  Peters,  Frederick  A.  Pike, 

Jfaryftuul— Hiram  McCnOoogfa,  StSTenaoD  Arcber, 
Charles  B.  Phelps,  Francis  Thomas,  Frederick  8U»e. 

if<MNKAu«0tt»— Thomas  D.  Eliot.  Oakes  Ame«,  Glnerr 
TwlchelL  Samael  Hooper,  Benjamin  F.  BaUer.Natluuilel 
P.  Banks^  George  8.  BontweU,  John  D.  BaUwhi,  WUUab 
B.  Washbom,  Heniy  L.  Dawes.  ^ 

JfldU^OA— Fernando  C.  Beaman,  Charies  upson,  Aoi- 
tin  Blair.  Thomas  W.  Feny,  Bowland  B.  Trowbridge, 
John  F.  iJriggs. 

Jfifuieaoec^^WIlliam  Windom,  taattns  Donnelly. 

JfiMOuri— William  A.  Pile,  Qirman  A.  Newoomb. 
James  B.  McOormick,  Joseph  J.  Grarelly,  Jobo  H. 
StoTer,  Bobert  T.  Van  Hon,  BeiOamin  F.  Loan,  John  F. 
Benjamin,  Geoige  W.  Anderson. 

JVSftfoimi— John  Taffe. 

ilTtftKMfa— Delos  B.  Ashley. 

New  Han^?tkii^-^9eoh  H.  Bla,  Aaron  F.  SteTeiiB,  Jt* 
Cob  Benton. 

New  Jeraw—WmMm  Moore.  Charles  Haight,  Chuiei 
Sitgreaves,  John  Hill,  George  A.  Halsey.  ^.„. 

NeiD  rorifc-Stephen  Taber,  Demas  Barnes,  WUliam 

B.  Bobinson,  John  FOx,  John  Morrissey,  Thomaa  K. 
Stewart,  John  W.  Chanler,  James  Brooks.  Femsodo 
Wood^jniliam  H.  Bobertson,  Charies  H.  Van  V^ 
John  H.  Ketcham,  Thomaa  Comell,  John  V.  I^.v"'^* 
John  A.  Grisw^d,  Orange  Ferris,  Calrin  T.  Hidbard, 
James  M.  MaryinTwUliam  C.  Fields,  Addison  H.  Laflia. 
Alexander  H.  Bailey,  John  C.  Chnrchill,  DennlB  Mc- 
Carthy, Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  William  H.  Kebey,  Wll- 
llam  8.  Lincohi,  Hamilton  Ward,  Uwis  Selye,  Burt  \  an 
Horn,  James  IC  Homphrey,  Heniy  Van  Aemam. 

North  CaroUna^,  B.  French,  David  Heaton,  0.  H. 
Dockeiy,  J.  T.  Dewees,  Isrsel  G.  Leash,  Bathanlel  Boj- 
den,  A.  H.  Jones.  _        «  v-* 

{MUo-Bentamhi  Bggleston,  Samnel  F.  Carey,  Bobert 

C.  Schenck,  WiUUmLawTenea.  William MmigeiL Beader 
W.  Clarke,  Samael  ShelUbaiger,  John  Beattyj^pb  P. 
Backland,  James  M.  Ashley,  John  T.  Wilson,  PhiMclpb 
Van  Tramp,  Cobimboa  Delano,  Martin  Welker,  TobUi 

A.  Planto,  John  A.  Bingham,  Bphxaim  B.  Bckley,  Bafts 
P.  Spalding.  James  A.  Gariield. 

(^fWioii-^alhs  Malloiy.  _ ,  m 

i^fwufliNvaa  — Samael  J.  Bandall,  Chariea  €meID. 
LeonaM  l^rs,  WiUUm  D.  KeUey,  Caleb  N.  Ttytor. 
Benjamin  M.  Boyer,  John  M.  Broomall,  J.  ,1*7'^.^ 
Gets,  O.  J.  Dickey,  Henry  L.  Cake,  Daniel  M^J" 
Anken,  George  W.  Woodward,  Ulysses  Hermr,  Oeoi^o 
F.  Miller,  A*mi  J.  Glossbrenner,  WUllam  H.  KoonU, 
Daniel  J.  MorreU,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Glenni  W.  BcoJHd, 
8.  Newton  Pettis,  John  CoTode,  James  E.  Mooihead, 
Thomas  Williams.  George  V.  Lawrence.        ^  ^,__ 

nhode  l»8n<^-Thomas  A.  Jenekes,  Kathsn  F.  Dwd. 

South  OorottM^B.  F.  Whittemore.  C.  a  Boweo,  Slswn 
Coriey,  James  H.  Goes,  J.  P.  M.  Bpplne,  B.  H.  Di^n- 

TVfMMMOf-Bobert  B.  Batter,  HoraceMaynanJ.  WfUlim 

B.  Stokes,  James  Mallins,  John  Trimble,  Samnel  M.  Ar- 
neB,  Isaae &  Hawkins,DaTid  A.  Nonn.  _  ^.    . 

r^wwu^-Frederick  B.  Woodbridge.  Luke  P.  Pobwd, 
Worthlngton C.  Smith.  , ,_  _,^. 

WeH  nr^OO-Chester  D.  Habbard,  Betfand  K  KitdH 
en,  Danid  Polsley. 

FPiMorulA-Halbert  B.  Paine,  Beolamin  F.  Hopklnj, 
Amass  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Phlletas  Sawyer.  Cid- 
walader  C.  Washbam. 

Not  admitted  aiihUut^n, 
MietUrippi— 
Texas— 
yirginia^ 

Det«gaUefrom  the  TerrUi>ries, 

^risofU»-~Coles  Bashford. 
CWor»l9— Geoige  M.  Chiloott. 
i><itoto— Walter  A.  Bnrlelgh. 
JdoAa— B.  D.  Holbrook. 
Jfonteno—James  M.  CsTsnaffh. 
New  Jfocto— Charies  P.  CloTer. 
rtaA^Wflliam  H.  Hooper. 
WatMngton^AXytoi  Flanders. 
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IS  A  oon^tioii  of  TOtiiig  therein,  the  oondiUon  being  Patterson  of  Ne\r  Hampshiie,Pattenon  of  Tennes- 

the  auae  for  all  daaaea.  see,  Pomero^,  Banuej,  Sioe,  Sobertson,  BaulsbaTv, 

Mr.  P«n«oy,<rfKan««,  offered  the  Mow.  ^^X'^^^/i^J^'  ^"°*''  ^*"^ 

"^'    ^^  «,*^  ^    .    *    ^     >  XV  «T..  jc  .  The  joint  resolution,  as  originally  introduced 

.h^^be'lL^^^^^  b7  Mr  Henderson,  Of  Missouri,  was  as  follows: 

bed  eitinns  ahaU  erfoy  the  aame  rights  and  privl-  >^J?«i  ^  OeSen^and  Bouse  of  B^eteniatvm 

leges  of  the  electivelnmehise ;  but  Moh  State  shaU  ^/J^^l^  ^<aeBofAmenea  %n  Congr^  wambled 

dSeimine  by  law  the  age  of  the  citiaen  and  the  time  (*1J<>"*^«^_^?f,  ^^^  Housea  eoncurnng),  That  the 

of  reaidenee  required  Ibr  the  exeroiBe  of  the  right  of  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Leffialatures  of 

Boftage,  whi^  shaU  apply  eqiudly  to  all  dSiena,  J^«  wjwal  Statea  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

ttd  £o  ahall  make  Jf  laws  conoeming  the  time,  Jj?*^  of  the  Umted  Strtes,^  which,  when  ratified  by 

plaeea,  and  manner  of  holding  electionaT^  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  vahd  as 

^    \     „                Ai_              "a       -»r    IT  n  part  of  the  ConstituUon,  namely : 

In  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  KeUey,  Abt.  XV.  No  State  shaU  deny  or  abridge  the  right 

of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following:  of  Ita  citizens  to  vote  and  hold  office  on  account  of 

AxT.  — .  No  State  ahall  deny  to  or  exclude  from  "<»'  ^^^^^  <>'  previous  condition. 
the  ezeraae  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  an  The  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary  proposed 
elector  mr  dtizen  of  the  United  Sutea  by  reason  of  to  strike  out  the  words  of  the  article,  and  in- 
nee  Of  color.  Bert  as  follows : 

Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  offered  the  fol-  The  right  of  dtisens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

nwing:  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 

Aw.  XV.  Neither  Congress  nor  any  State  by  ito  the  United  States  or  any  Staie  on  account  of  race, 

waMitation  or  laws  ahiOl  deny  or  restrict  the  right  ^^or,  or  previous  condiUon  of  servitude. 

«f  safti^e  to  dtisens  of  the  United  Statea  on  aocount  _  The  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislaUon,  may  en- 

of  raoe  or  parentu^  of  auch  citizens ;  and  all  qualifl-  force  the  provisions  of  this  artide. 

otions  or  mnitationa  of  the  right  of  suffrage  m  the  Mr.  Stewart  moved  to  postpone  the  subject 

eooatitation  or  hiws  of  any  State,  based  upon  race  or  m^^jj  Thursday  ensuinff 

^T^  ^  "^^  ^""^^^  T^**^  ^  \f^  Mr.  Sumner,  of  MiS^chusetts,  said :  "  It  is 

Mr.  Stokes,  of  Tennessee,  offered  the  follow-  understood  that  they  are  this  very  day  acting 

^*  on  a  similar  proposition  in  the  other  House, 

.A"'  ?Y:  ?®  ?*■**  "^  ?*^®  7  enforce  any  law  and  under  their  rules,  with  the  previous  ques- 

2^v.1Si2r:2S^^.^»cdfn  "'*•  tion,  it  is  mipposed  that  within  one_or  two 


T  .IS.  w              T            iii.v  -^r   -D    i.     11  days  they  wuf  arrive  at  a  result.    Now,  the 

In  I2ie  House,  on  Janui^  nth,  Mr.  Boutwell,  question  which  I  have  to  submit  to  my  fnend 

of  lassachnaetts,  reported  from  the  Oommittee  ^  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  to  act 

on  the  Judiciary  a  joint  resolution  proposing  ^^  ^^^  proposition  that  shall  come  to  us  from 

u  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  moved  ^.^e  House  of  Representatives  ?  That,  of  course, 

"***  ^V*  P^*^  and  referred  to  the  same  ^ju  ^^^  advanced  one  stage  further  to  the  re- 

eommittee.    The  resolution  was  as  follows :  ^^^  ^^^^y^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  reach." 

^^*^^^f?}^^^^^J^^?^y^^f'^'^^  Mr.  Stewart   said:    "If  that  proposition 

iS^^SSifda'*:?'^^^^  '^oM  be  passed  in  the  other  Ho^to^ay 

That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  XiCgis-  0°^  committee  will  have  time  to  look  at  it  and 

latojes  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  have  it  before  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  if  this 

Conatitiition  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati-  resolution  be  postponed  until  that  day :  and  we 

^S^SwOoSltiltaLn^SSSSr^'  shall  be  can  then  act  upon  the  House  resolution,  mak- 

aJ^.^SscU^I.  The righ?ir^*^ti«en  of  the  ^  *^^  an  amendment  to  it,  or  making  such 

Unit^  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  Other  amendments  as  the  committee  may  sug- 

by  the  United  Statea  or  any  State  by  reason  of  the  gest  or  the  Senate  may  decide  upon." 

nee,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  riaveiy  of  any  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  said:  "Before 

^^^^Jg^oftsiUMejMotthe  Umted  Statea.  ^^        ^  j    ^^            ^^   motion  to  postpone. 

Sac.  Sl  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  •'"''^"«'  "  ww^ci*  ^,u  t,i±^  uavmvu  m/  pvsbpvuo, 

by  proper  legialation,  the  provisions  of  this  article.  perhaps  this  is  a  proper  time  to  give  notice  of 

In  Hie  Senate,  on  January  28d,  Mr.  Stewart,  ^  ^u^^^^^\7'^u  ^  P^^P^^^^^^  ^5®"^  ^,^®^ 

of  Nevada,  mo?ed  to  proce^  to  the  eonsider-  J^®  ?^^J^*  «^^,  ^®  before  the  Senate,  so  that 

ttioa  of  ajoint  resolution  of  the  Senate  pro-  J?^  ^^^^.""1^  ^*^^  ,^?i°f>  ^?.'.'1f'  'K  ^!' 

posing  an  amendment  to  the   Constitution,  ticle  five  of  the  Consfatution,  which  relates  to 

Tl^Tote,  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  reso-  *^«  proposition  of  amendmento  by  Congress, 

lution,waaa8foUows:  provides  that: 

V-*-    mM- Avv^^M.   n^w..^.  n.M-.ii    ni»-«  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Honses 

SSbJ?^*?^  ^^SV  """f^'  -P^*'  i?"»  Sawyer,  ^  eitiier^jase  shall  be  viSd  to  all  hitento  and  pnr- 

b^^^f 'wm&™^^!S^wn2^                     ™°*'  P«»«>  "  J>»rt  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratifle f  by 

xV«!SJS?^^iSl  Sii^  BS'nn    T^«ollul«  «»«  Le^l*tures  of  three-fourths  o/the  several  States 

7ilw^¥,J3Sv.  iJ^;5^^  or  by  5)nventions  in  three-fourtiis  tiiereof,  as  the  one 

y<nrl«r,  Hendncks,  McCreciy,  Norton,  and  Vlckers  ^^  ^jf^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ratification  may  be  propoaed  by 

AaaDnu-Meesrs.   Anflionv,  Buckalew,  Conness,  t^^e  Congress. 

CxagiD,  Feny,  Henderson,  toward,  Howe,  Kellogg,  "Now,  sir,  this  proposal  of  an  amendment 
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to  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States  pro-  the  citizen  is  the  doctrine  which,  so  far  as  I 
Tides  for  its  ratification  hj  the  Legislatures  of  am  concerned,  I  shall  insist  upon  putting  into     ' 
the  States,  instead  of  hj  conventions ;  and  that  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States  as  a  part 
has  been  the  usual  mode,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  the  fundamental  law." 
but  that  it  has  been  the  uniform  mode  of  pro*       Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said :  **  Without  re- 
posing amendments  to  the  Oonstitntion  wnen  gard  to  sex  or  color? " 
they  have  been  proposed  by  Congress.  At  any       Mr.  Pomeroy :   *^  Yes,  sir ;  without  regard 
rate,  it  has  been  tne  mode  in  recent  times,  to  sex  or  color.    If  the  resolution  is  to  be  post- 
Now,  sir,  there  are  reasons,  and  it  seems  to  me  poned,  as  I  suppose  it  is  to  be,  I  shall  prepare 
very  strong  reasons,  existing  at  this  time  why  an  amendment  looking  in  that  direction." 
this  proposition,  if  submitted,  should  be  snb-       The  resolution  was  set  down  for  Thursday-* 
mitted  to  conventions  and  ratified  by  conven-  yeas  8T,  nays  11. 
tions  of  the  States,  instead  of  by  the  Legisla-  ^ 
tures.    I  propose,  therefore,  when  the  matter        J^  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Boat- 
shall  come  before  the  Senate  for  its  considera-  ^®">  o^  Massachusetts,  moved  to  reconsider 
Hon,  to  move  to  strike  out  the  word  'Legisla-  ^^f  yote  by  which  the  bill  to  secure  equal 
tures '  and  insert  '  conventions,'  so  as  to  pro-  privileges  and  immunitiea  to  citizens  of  the 
vide  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  not  United  Stotes  and  to  enforce  the  provirions  of 
be  valid  untU  ratified  by  conventions  of  three-  article  fourteen  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
fourths  of  the  States.  jo"^*  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

"  The  reasons  for  this  I  will  not  give  now  at  *tie  Constitution,  were  recommitted  to  the  Oom- 
any  length ;  but  I  will  barely  state  that  it  »nittee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  said :  **  This 
seems  to  me  so  important  a  proposition  as  this  in«a»nre  is  the  last,  as  flar  as  I  can  foresee,  of  a 
should  be  ratified  by  bodies  sefected  for  that  »®"««  o^  «re**  measures  growing  out  of  the  re- 
very  purpose.  In  my  own  State  it  is  peculiar-  bellion,  and  necessary  for  the  reorganization 
ly  important,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Mid  padfioation  of  the  country,  witii  which 
Legislature  in  that  as  in  other  States  is  not  the  Republican  party  to  a  large  extent,  throngh 
chosen  for  that  purpose ;  and  then  again,  as  is  *^«"^  Bepresentatives  and  Senators  in  the 
well  known,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  and  Fortieth  Con- 
Connecticut  does  not  represent  the  people,  in  grosses,  has  been  charged.  I  say  that  this 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  our  repre-  measure,  as  £ar  as  I  can  foresee,  is  the  last  of 
sentation.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  re-  ^^^^  ^^^  measures,  and  for  this  reason:  if 
mark  may  apply  to  a  convention ;  but  I  take  "^^  secure  to  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
it  if  Congress  order  the  ratification  to  be  made,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  the  privi- 
if  at  all,  by  a  convention,  it  would  be  in  the  l®g®  o^  *^«  elective  franchise,  we  have  then 
power  of  Congress  to  say  that  the  convention  established  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis  of 
should  be  chosen  in  such  a  manner  that  it  republican  equality  the  institutions  of  the 
should  represent  the  people ;  that  it  should  be  country,  both  state  and  national, 
chosen  in  some  mode,  distributing  its  members  **  As  I  proceed  I  shall  state  the  reasons  whj 
in  some  way,  so  that  tiie  convention  would  rep-  ^  *™  ^^^  willing  to  rely  exdnsively  up<»i  a  Uw 
resent  the  people  of  the  State.  of  Congress,  and  also  the  reasons  why  I  think 

"  If  it  is  proposed  by  the  sovereign  power  ^^  ^ot  wise  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 

of  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country  i^ent  without  the  aid  of  legislation.    The  first 

to  change  the  sufinrage  laws  of  the  State  of  Bcction  of  the  bill  is  in  these  words: 
Connecticut,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Connect!-       That  no  State  ahall  abridge  or  deny  the  right  of  anr 

cut,  as  a  component  part  of  the  whole  country,  oitizen  of  the  United  Btates  to  vote  for  eieetort  or 

should  have  the  power  of  expressing  its  opin-  Jreeident  and  Vioe-Preeident  of  tiie  United  StotM  or 

ion  on  that  subjLt  aside  froSi  all^her  qSes-  S'e  SgSSftr Ttl^e^SX^kf^^^^^ 

tions,  and  that  the  question  should  be  pre-  by  reason  of  race,  oolor,  or  previous  oonmdon  of 

sented  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  slavery ;  and  any  proviaiona  in  the  laws  or  constita- 

for  their  consideration ;  and  the  only  mode  of  tion  of  any  State  inoonaiatent  with  thia  aeotion  are 

doing  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  submit  it  to  a  ^"^^^  declared  to  be  null  and  void, 
convention  of  the  people  chosen  for  that  pur-       *'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  aeotion  of  this 

pose.    Then  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  bill,  which  oontiuns  aU  the  essential  provisions 

expressed.    But  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  se-  with  reference  to  the  right  of  snffi-age,  limits 

cure  an  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people  the  operation  of  the  law  to  elections  for  Presi- 

by  the  Legislature,  especially  if  that  Legisla-  dent  and  Vice-President,  Representatives  in 

ture  were  chosen  before  the  subject  was  sub*  Congress,  and  to  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 

nitted  to  them."  tures.    It  will  also  be  seen,  by  the  argument 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :  '^I  am  for  which  I  shall  submit,  based  upon  the  Constitu- 

the  enfranchisement  of  eveiy-  human  being  in  tion  of  the  United  States,  that  the  powers  of 

this  country  who  is  an  American  citizen.  But,  Congress  are  probably  broader  than  those  set 

if  we  are  going  to  change  the  fundamental  law,  fortii  and  asserted  in  the  section  of  the  bill 

I  do  not  propose  to  allow  the  States  to  make  which  I  have  Just  read ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I 

any  inequalities  among  their  citizens  unless  believe  all  the  objects  whidi  we  are  now 

they  have  committed  crime.    The  equality  of  seeking  can  be  accomplished  by  the  legisla- 
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tioii  bere  proposed,  and  the  right  of  erer  j  oiti*  States  through  defects  in  onr  fundamental  law. 

sen,  whetner  black  or  white,  native-born  or  I  come  now  to  the  proyisions  of  the  Con- 

Batnralked,  can  be  secnred  within  a  reasonable  stitntion  of  the  United  States  bearing  upon  the 

period  of  time,  I  am  in  favor  of  le^alating  so  qjoestion  of  suffrage.    I  read  first  uiat  provi- 

fv  only  atf  may  be  necessary  to  aeoare  those  non  on  which  I  suppose  much  reliance  is 

objects,  not  waiving,  however,  or  in  any  way  placed  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  power 

qvaliijiBg  the  assertion  of  the  constitution^  over  the  question  of  snffirage  is,  to  a  certain 

nght  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subieot  extent,  vested  absolutely  in  the  States.    The 

of  the  franolofle,  even  in  reference  to  the  elec-  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 

tion  of  offioera  not  named  in  tMs  section  of  the  atitution  is  in  these  words : 

bOi.    Thoee  who  are  familiar  with  the  debates  The  House  of  BepiweentativeB  shall  be  composed 

▼hich  took  place  in  the  convention  that  finmed  of  memben  chosen  eveiy  second  year  bj  the  people 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  <>[  the  several  Stat^ ;  and  the  elei^ra  m  each  SUte 

^p^j  tho«  who  hay  read  the  debates  Sf^rnl^ettrro/S^f^Jftetltte!* 
that  took  place  in  the  several  State  conventions  ^ 
upon  the  subject  of  ratifying  the  Constitution  *^  ^^  ^^  ^^  assumed,  upon  this  section  of 
of  the  United  States,  must  have  been  struck  th®  Constitution,  that  each  State  has  the  power 
vitii  the  drenmstancethat  all  the  fHends  of  absolutely  to  fix  the  qualifioations  of  electors 
the  OoDStltntion  asserted  that  there  was  power  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
in  the  Oonstltotion  over  l^e  elective  franchise  ^^re,  and  that  therefore  the  power  of  Congress, 
to  an  extent  which  would  enable  the  national  ^  ^^  existed  at  all  in  reference  to  the  election 
Government  to  preserve  its  own  existence  in-  of  Representatives  to  Congress,  was  controlled 
dependently  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  ^7  ^whAt  the  State  might  have  done  in  refer- 
Statea.  If  this  Government  be  not  a  mere  «^oe  to  electors  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
confederaoy,  held  together  by  the  merest  merous  branch  of  its  Legislature.  But,  if  gen- 
thread,  this  must  be  true  in  the  nature  of  the  tlemen  will  look  at  the  phraseology  of  this 
ease.  If  the  declaration  in  the  preamble,  that  Beotion  as  it  stands,  they  will  see  that  it  does 
▼e  are  a  people^  has  any -meaning ;  if  the  Con-  giv®  power  to  the  United  Stotes  m  reference  to 
stituti0n,whfeh  the  people  ofthe United  States  the  qualifications  of  voters;  that  it  does  not 
IS  one  people  established,  has  any  virtue  or  any  ta^®  power  from  the  States,  nor  does  it  take 
force,  any  power  to  accomplish  the  purposes  power  from  the  United  States.  It  merely  de- 
of  a  government  then  in  this  Government  blares  the  fact  that  the  voters  for  Representa- 
there  must  be  constitutional  means  by  which  *ives  in  Congress  shall  possess  the  qualifica- 
those  charged  with  the  administration  can  pro-  *'ons  of  voters  for  members  of  the  most  numer- 
Tide  for  its  reservation  and  continuance.  ous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.    It  is  an 

**  I  am  now  dealing  with  general  principles,  iiy  ^no^on  to  the  States,  if  they  have  the  power 

lad  not  with  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  to  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters ;  it  is 

which  I  shall  come  ere  long.    Upon  general  "»  ijojunction  to  the  national  Government,  if 

prindplea  there  mnst  be  power  in  the  national  *^»e  national  Government  has  ^at  power.  But 

Govermnent  to  provide  whatever  Is  necessary  thow  w  no  declaration  in  this  section  ttat 

ibr  its  own  preservation.    But,  if  the  doctrine  ^^^^^^  has  the  power,  and  certainly  not  that 

of  those  who  mwntafai  that  the  whole  question  either  hss  the  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

of  snfifrage  is  vested  in  the  States  be  true,  then  other.     But  the  fourth  section  of  the  same 

the  States  may  refuse  to  choose  electors;  they  article  of  the  Constitution  farther  provides 

may  reftaae  to  send  members  to  this  House ;  that : 

thev  may  refhse  to  choose  Senators  by  their  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 

Lerialatures,  and  thus  the  Government  of  the  f>'  Senators  «^d  Bepwentajivea  sMl  be  prescribed 

Ui^  St^  would  come  to  an  end.    There  in  e««h  State  by  the  LegiaUture  thereof, 

would  be  no  President ;  there  would  be  no  "  If  the  providon  ended  here,  the  theory 

Saaate ;  there  would  be  no  House  of  Repre-  which  is  mdntained*  by  gentlemen  who  deny 

seatatives,  and  the  Government  would  conse-  the  propositions  contained  in  this  bill  would 

quently  cease  to  exist.  be  well  supported  by  the  Constitution.    The 

'^Sir,  I  know  not  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  word  'manner,'  in  this  connection  of  course 

rnmblic,  when  State  rights  were  triumphant^  becomes  important.    All  writers  upon  words 

I  know  not  of  any  theory  more  destructive  to  have  considered  the  power  and  scope  of  three 

xmtional  existence  and  public  liberty,  more  di-  words  which  have  a  great  similarity  of  mean- 

rectly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  our  Govern-  ing, '  mode,'  *  method,'  and  *  manner ; '  and  it  is 


Bopported  by  the  Constitution.    I  shall  ask  the  its  scope. 

House  to  oonrider  what  the  Constitution  does  shall  read  his  declarations  to  the  House— gave 

dedaie  upon  the  subject  of  sufl&ige.    It  will  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  manner,' 

be  found  that  there  is  no  word  or  phrase  in  the  which  coincides  with  the  view  that  I  now  take, 

inatroment  which  tolerates  the  idea  that  the  It  includes,  as  I  maintain,  every  thing  relating 

existence  of  this  great  Government,  conlinen-  to  an  election,  from  the  qualification  of  the 

tal  in  its  dim^isions,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elector  to  the  deposit  of  his  ballot  in  the  box. 
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Here  is  set  forth  the  power  of  the  State.    By  and,  secondly,  that  the  power  of  the  General 

the  Constitution  a  State  has  original  jorisdic-  Government  upon  the  snljeot  of  the  francbUe 

tion  of  the  *  times,  plaoea,  and  manner  of  hold-  is  Just  as  comprehensive  as  the  power  of  the 

ing  elections  for  Senators  and  Representa-  States,  and  that  we  may  make  regalations,  and 

tives;'  and  it  is  from  this  provision  of  the  that  we  may  alter  such  regolationB  as  the  States 

Oonstitntion  that  the  State  gets  its  power  over  have  made.    This  view  is  supported,  first,  by 

the  subject,  so  flar  as  the  0(»stitation  of  the  the  necessary  theory  of  the  Government  tbat 

United  States  is  concerned.  it  cannot  exist  independently  of  tbe  States  if 

^  Either  one  or  the  other  of  two  things  is  this  power  in  the  Genenl  Government  is  de- 
true  :  either  these  words,  as  herein  employed,  nied.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  debates  in  tbe 
in  their  scope  and  meaning  cover  the  entire  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitntion  itself. 
subject  of  elections,  from  l^e  qualifications  of  It  is  supported  by  the  debates  in  the  State  con- 
the  voter  to  the  deposit  of  his  ballot  in  the  box,  ventions  which  ratified  the  Constitation,  where 
or  else,  by  necessary  legal  inference,  the  States  the  issue  was  distinctly  made  upon  that  ques- 
have  not  the  power  which  they  have  be^m  in  tion  between  the  friends  of  the  Oonstitation 
the  habit  of  exercising ;  for  if  this  be  a  quali-  and  its  opponents.  The  opponents  of  the  CoQ' 
fied  and  limited  grant  or  recognition  of  author-  stitution  cnai^ed  that  it  conten^lated  precisely 
ity,  then  what  is  not  granted  or  recognized  what  we  now  say  it  means;  the  supporters  of 
they  do  not  possess.  But  the  history  of  the  the  Constitution  did  deny  that  it  contemplated 
facts  fi^m  the  first,  and  the  recognition  by  precisely  what  we  say  it  means,  and  upon  tbat 
Congressof  the  powers  of  the  States,  go  to  the  ground  they  advocated  the  provision.  The 
extent  of  conceding  to  them  entire  scope  and  opponents  of  the  provision  in  four  of  the  States 
oriffinal  control  of  the  whole  matter  of  voting^  sought  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the 
including  the  qualifications  of  the  voter,  hia  people  giving  a  different  and  more  limited  ooo- 
registration,  and  the  deposit  of  his  ballot  in  struction  to  tbe  artide.  The  Congress  of  the 
the  box.       *  United  States  refused  to  submit  such  an  amend- 

"  Let  me  read  what  remains  of  this  provi-  ment.    This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the 

sion :  men  who  partici^ted  in  framing  this  GoTem- 

Bat  the  Congress  may  at  any  Ume  by  law  make—  ment  were  of  opmion  that  the  power  to  regu- 

"  Verv  broad  laniruaffe—  ^^  elections  was  in  the  Stotes.  subject  to  the 

very  oroaa  language  ^    ^,     ,       ,  supreme  control  of  the  General  Government; 

SJX  s'ett^r''*'''"'  '"'"^'  "  ''  '^'  ^"^  "'  ^^  this  without  any  inquirr,  into,  other  pro- 
7^  .  ,  visions  ofthe  Constitution,  which  give  us  ample 
"  Now,  air,  taking  the  language  of  the  Con-  basis  for  all  the  leg^ation  we  now  propose, 
stitution  itself  divested  of  all  theories  and  **  I  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  a  pro- 
traditions  concerning  the  meaning  put  upon  it  vision  of  the  Constitution  on  which  I  might 
by  State-rights  men,  can  any  thing  be  more  safely  rest  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  oer- 
clear  than  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  tainly  as  far  as  sevend  States  are  concerned, 
States  has  all  the  power  which  the  States  could  even  if  all  that  is  granted  to  Congress  in  the 
exercise,  except  merely  as  to  declaring  where  provisions  relating  to  representation  were 
the  Senators  shall  be  chosen?  Can  there  be  wanting.  I  refer  now  to  the  provision  of  the 
any  doubt  that  the  powers  granted  to  or  rec-  Constitution  by  which  the  United  States  are  to 
ognized  as  exuting  in  the  States,  whatever  the  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
extent  of  those  powers  may  be,  are  the  meas«  government. 

ure  of  the  powers  which  Congress  may  exer-        "What  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  with 

cise  f    And  therefore,  when  a  State-rights  man  whic^  we  are  now  dealing?    Is  it  a  difficalty 

proves  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  in  harmony  with  republican  institutions  and  a 

States  a  State  has  a  right  to  decide  who  shall  republican  form  of  government,  or  is  it  a  diffi- 

exercise  the  elective  franchise,  he  has  proved  cnlty  which  is  antagonistic  to  republican  insti- 

nlso  that  Congress  may  do  tne  same  thing  tutions?    What  is  the  essence  of  an  aristoc- 


_  .     ,  .  . government  __ 

such  regulations  as  have  been  made  by  the  made  hereditary  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

States.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.    You  may  limit  this 

"  This  is  no  new  doctrine.    It  was  asserted,  aristocracy  to  twelve  men.  you  may  enlarge  it 

as  I  have  already  stated,  in  most  of  the  con-  to  a  hundred,  to  a  thousand,  or  to  ten  thousand ; 

ventions  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  but,  if  limited,  if  certain  persons  are  included 

United  States*  It  was  declared  again  and  agcun  and  certain  otners  are  excluded,  not  for  them- 

in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu-  selves  merely,  but  for  all  their  posterity,  you 

tion  of  the  United  States.  have  an  aristocracy.    There  is,  I  submit  to  this 

"  What  is  the  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  House,  no  other  possible  definition  of  an  aris- 

matter,  upon  the  text  ofthe  original  Constitu-  tocracy;  there  is  no  other  possible  honest  dis- 

tion,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  suffrage  ?  tinction  between  an  aristocratic  and  a  repuhli- 

Why,  first,  that  the  power  to  make  regulations  can  form  of  government, 

concerning  elections  is  vested  in  the  States;  "  I  say  without  hesitation  that  none  of  those 
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Stites  in  which  men  are  denied  the  elective  ''Hark  the  words!    Then  comes  the  inhibi- 

franchise  for  themselyes  and  for  aU  their  pos*  tion  on  the  States: 

terity  are  republican.    They  are  aristocracies  No  State  shaU  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 

more  or  less  offensive  to  repnblioan  institutions  shall  abridge  the  privilegea  or  immunitiea  of  citizena 

md  to  republican  goyemmeni;  and  inasmnoh  of  the  United  Statea. 

as  bjthe  Constitution  the  United  States  has  ''By  the  first  clause  citizens  of  the  United 
power,  and  it  is  made  its  duty,  to  guarantee  a  States  are  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they 
republican  form  of  goremment  to  each  State,  reside.  One  of  the  immunities,  then,  and  privi- 
if  upon  obeerration  we  find,  as  I  think  we  do  leges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  that 
find  in  Delaware,  in  Kentucky,  in  Maryland,  .he  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  he  re- 
in Ohio,  and  in  Pennsylyania,  that  the  govern-  sides,  and  the  inhibition  applies  as  well  to  the 
ments  are  not  republican,  it  becomes  our  duty  depriyation  of  rights  derived  direotiy  from  the 
to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  us  by  the  Oon-  States  as  to  those  rights  derived  directiy  from 
stitution  and  make  those  governments  repub*  the  United  States  Govenmient.  It  is  a  com* 
lican  by  law."  prehensive  inhibition  upon  the  States.  They 
Mr.  Jonea,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  would  like  cannot  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  Just  here.  I  of  any  privilege  or  immunity  which  he  may 
would  ask  if  he  holda  that  the  Oonstitution  of  ei^oy  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  they 
the  United  States  prohibits  any  State  from  cannot  deprive  him  of  any  privilege  or  immu* 
regulating  the  right  of  suffrage  ?  And  if  so,  I  nity  whicn  he  may  ei^oy,  or  which  any  other 
93k  the  gentieman  how  he  construes  the  tenth  citizen  may  ei^oy,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  * 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  which  he  resides.  This  declaration  in  refer- 
Statea,  which,  I  believe,  was  suggested  by  his  enoe  to  the  rights  of  citizens  is  for  all  or  it  is 
own  State  of  Massachusetts?  I  think,  when  for  nobody.  We  have  certain  privileges  in 
Massachusetts  met  in  State  convention  to  ratify  this  House,  the  two  chief  of  which  are,  first, 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  she  in-  privilege  from  arrest  in  certain  cases  during 
Etructed  her  delegates  not  to  cease  their  efforts  the  se^ons  and  while  travelling  to  and  from 
in  the  Federal  Oonvention  until  they  had  oh*  our  respective  residences;  and  the  other  is, 
tained  that  amendment,  which  I  will  read :  that  we  are  not  held  answerable  elsewhere  for 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  SUtea  by  *"y  *^^g  *^**  ^^  ^^^^  ^7  ^®'®' 

theCon5titutaon,noTprohibitedbTlttotheBtate8,are  "Mr.  Speaker,  consider  what  is  covered  by 

itaerred  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people,  the  word  *  privileged,'  as  used  in  the  Oonstitu- 

"My  question  is,  does  the  Oonstitution  pro-  ^^^\?^\  kiterpolated  by  me  for  the  purpose 

hibit  tiie  States  from  regulating  tiie  matter  of  of  tiiis  debate.    The  rights  to  which  I  have 

nffrase?"  referred  are  declared  to  be  the  privileges  of 

Mr.  BoutweD:   "There  is  a  power  recog-  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 

niied  in  the  States  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Representatives.      They  we  distmctions  by 

irsi  article^  and  there  is  a  power  in  tiie  same  "^^^^  ^^^®f  the  Constitution,  we  are  recog- 

Mction  granted  to  the  General  Government,  ^^?®^  *^^  »f  *  apari;  from  other  men.   They  are 

coDoemi^  the  matter  of  elections;  and  the  P^^^eges,  in  the  language  of  the  lexicogra- 

tentii  amSdment  to  tiie  Oonstitution^  to  which  g^^T^  ;P^^"' .^°t?^  advantages,  immuni- 

the  gentieman  refers,  does  not  touch  tiiis  case  \^-     They  are  for  aU  of  us  equally.    We  are 

at  ai    The  power  ^ven  to  tiie  SUtes  to  reg-  ^awctenzed m  the  Oonstitution  as  'members.' 

aUte  tiie  tim^  placla,  and  manner  of  holding  ^fj^^  ^  niembers  endowed  witii  certain 

elections  is  a  sjiidfiS  and  distinct  power,  an!  fT^^!^  «°^  """"^^^^i!!  ^''^^w^'a^f  \ll 

it  is  not  distuSrbed  by  the  tentii  aiiendiiient,  Constitution  we  are  V^^  J^jre  the 

TV..  ^^— ^ :-««  A^  n^«^^—  s«  *v^  «. ^  «-  pnvileffes  under  the  Oonstitution  of  one  mem- 


"I  kHiv«  now  that  portion  of  my  aigoment  r<»"  have  estebliahed  the  n0it  of  ^1  the  mem- 

UMd  npon  the  guarantee  clause,  a^d  prooeed  ^^^^^ *''«  ?*'??«  .^  *^!J^!P ^Pfc^,„„ 

to  the  JSnmderation  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  '.^oj^.  what » the  limgnage  of  the  section 

meat  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  I  am  considering  I                   ,        ,,  , 

If  there  were  any  donbt  remaining  in  the  mind  No  St^.haU  mo^o  or  enforce  "7  1»7  .!jWoh 

of  any  penon  aato  the  power  of  Congress  over  SSe'trm^tt    '^     umnnrntie.  of  citnen. 

^^Sll^tSJfl]^^'^.  ^^  "  I  toqnire  how  are  yon  to  distinguish  be- 

noB  to  which  I  Iwye  referred,  I  beheye  that  ^  g^  ^^ ,   By  the  first  cla\ise  of  this  sec- 

evoy  doubt  must  dia^pear  upon  an  analysis  j^'^*j^  Y               i          •      tn  aYitaH  \    *it 

'!^t^^^S^S^tj^'t^'^^^  UnUed  Stft^J^'^cit?^^^^ 

oftiia  first  section  is  in  tiiese  words:  They  may  have  been  bom  in  Africa,  in  Den- 

Aa  l«y«»^^  «,»«*»»"«!*  *a  *5f  ^f^  mark,  in  Ireland ;  they  may  be  white,  they 

Sutee  and  tDbJeeC  to  the  Jansdlction  thereof  are  z:?l  V^  vi„^w.  k«*  k^Tav^  P/^^afUr.^^^  ♦i.^.t 

oiiiene  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  where-  ^^J  ^?  ^^^^\\r^J^^.  the  Oonstitution  they 

in  they  reade.  ure  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  that 
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same  Gonstitation  it  k  declared  that  theprivi-  thej  should  suflfer  in  representAtion  for  so  do- 
leges  and  immanities  of  citizens  of  the  United  in^.  Power  was  given  to  Oongress  to  remedj 
States  shall  not  be  abridged  hj  any  State  of  this  evil,  and  that  power  Oongress  is  now 
this  Union.  called  upon  to  ezerdse. 

'^  I  say  again,  therefore,  that  that  provision        ^^But,  sir,  consider  the  anomalous  feature  in 

of  the  Constitution  is  for  all  the  people  or  it  is  our  (Government,  if  the  doctrine  be  sncoessfallj 

for  none  of  ihem.    Under  that  Constitution  maintained  that  we  cannot  legislate  on  this 

we  cannot  select  and  say  that  a  man.  bom  in  subject.    There  are  citizens  in  Eentocky  and 

this  country  shall  be  entitled  to  certain  privi-  Maryland  who,  if  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the 

leges  as  a  citizen'  to  which  a  man  bom  else-  opponents  of  this  bUl  be  a  sound  constitntional 

where  and  naturalized  shall  not  be  entitled,  doctrine,  are  eligible  to  the  office  ot  President 

We  cannot  say  that  a  white  citizen  shall  ei\}oy  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 

privileges  which  are  denied  to  a  black  citizen  who  cannot  vote  for  Representatives  in  Ooc- 

or  to  a  naturalized  citizen,  white  or  black.  gross  or  even  for  a  State,  county,  or  town  ofB- 

<^I  come  now  to  the  second  section,  upon  ciaL    What  is  the  qualification  for  the  office 

which  I  know  reliance  will  be  placed  by  the  of  President?    He  must  be  a  native  citizen  of 

opponents  of  the  bilL    It  is  there  provided :  the  United  States  and  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

See,  2.  Bepmentativei  shall  be  apportioned  among  Nothing  more.    These  are  the  only  qnaUfica- 

the  several  States  aooording  to  their  respeotlye  mun-  lions  for  tiie  office  of  President.    By  the  four- 

ben,  ooantinjir  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  we  ban 

ton  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  ^^  other  States  shall  be  citizens  of  tiie  United 

States,  Benresentatives  in  Congress,  the  execative  States.    Certain  State  governments  have  for 

aadpadictal  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  the  present  denied  those  people  the  right  to 

lH«islatareUiereof,U  denied  to  wy  of  the  male  in-  yote,  and  yet  one  of  them  may  be  elected 

r»^'iS^f»^tS?8^^^^^  l':^^^\ot  the  United  States  and  another 

Bbridged,  except  for  partidpation  in  rebellion  or  Vice-President.    Is  there  such  an  anomaly  in 

other  crime,  the  basis  of  repreaentation  therein  shall  our  Government  ?    Are  we  prepared  to  admit 

be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  nnmber  of  its  existence  unless  the  Constitution  impera- 

S^eSgS^'^S^.'5!S^oWi^''.;r^'  tirely  requires  it»    The  C<«5Htutic«.  prond^ 

u  te      ii  —'ii         -J     *v      A  "Wt  any  one  twenty-five  years  of  axe,  who 

"If  gentiemen  wiU  consider  these  two  sec-  h„  y^^  ^  ^nj^  i„  g^^^  yeanmSiy  be 

tions  together,  theywiU  see  how  entirely  in  elected  a  Representative  upon  this  floor,  «nd 
harmony  they  are  with  each  other  and  how  colored  men,  although  denik  the  right  o{  mf- 
wholly  unsupported  is  the  doctnne  that  there  w^  in  their  own  States,  may  be  elected  to 
I  ?  tJ»».»e«>'»d  swtion  any  concession  to  a  le^te  for  the  whole  wSntry.  Thus  is  the 
State  to  abridge  or  deny  to  a  citizen  the  right  el^eral  Government  put  in  an  anomalou.  «nd 
f?f '"it;  „-^f  *f  *  second  section  there  is  a  po-  inconsistent  position.  ^ 
htical  penalty  for  doing  that  which  m  the  tfrst  « Th|g  bill,  then,  is  defensible,  first  on  the 
section  It  u  declared  the  State  has  no  right  to  ^^^^^  t^xt  of  the  OonstitutioCin  which  the 
do.  I  read  the  firrt  secUon :  ^^^^  ^f  g„fl^j^  j,  considered ;  it  is  defena- 
Sm.  1,  An  personsborn  or  n«»w^  to  the  Unl-  ble  upon  the  guarantee  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
ted States  and  subject  to  the  Jonsdiotion  thereof  are  «._  .'^t*  <<>  jaA>«^ki>  «...v_  *v«  «...^^>n«t.  .i+i. 
dtisens  of  the  Unlled  State*  ud  of  the  State  wherein  **  \  "  "  defennble  upon  the  fourteenth  arti- 
they  reside.  Ko  State  shall  make  or  enforoa  any  law  *^e  of  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution ;  and  it 
which  shall  abrid^  the  privilegea  or  immuidtiea  ot  is  defensible  as  the  exercise  of  a  necesssiy 
dtixens  of  the  nnited  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  de-  power  in  the  Government.    The  power  is  e«- 

Sn  J  »;S^Lr3?Uw  ^S','dJS?i,*IJ?r'S^;'ite  •e'»tial  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  the 

due  process  oi  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  ^ ^_.  ja^^i^    .^j  *^  j  j  u^4^i,a 

its  jiSisdiction  tiie  equal  protection  of  tlie  laws.  Government  itself  and  was  so  regarded  by  tho 

11X4,1  ^  'J  :i  xi_  X  XV         V  «  *  ^^^  ^^0  framed  the  Constitution  of  1787. 

"It  is  here  provided  that  there  i^  be  no       Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "I  shall 

abridgment  of  the  pnvUeges  and  immumties  not  attempt  to  analyze  this  biU,  or  to  examine 

of  citu&ens ;  and  in  tiie  second  section  there  is  its  provisions  in  detail.    The  mam  feature  and 

a  penalty  provided  for  a  State  tiiat  disregards  purpose  of  the  bill  are  to  take  from  tiie  States 

the  inhibition.    We  were  tiien  actmg  in  t^e  the  right  to  determine  tiie  qualification  of 

presence  of  the  fact  that  many  Stotes  of  the  votersT  It  provides: 

Umon  were  doin§  tiiat  which  the  first  section       That  no  State  shall  abrid<?e  or  deny  the  ri^ht  of 

declared  they  had  no  nght  to  do.    It  was  un-  any  dtiien  of  the  United  States  to  vote  for  Sectora 

certain  when  Congress  would   exercise   the  of  President  and  Yice-President  of  the  United  States, 

power  conferred  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  **'  ^^  Eepresentatives  in  Congreaa,  or  for  memben 


be  inactive,  a  penalty  was  provided.  We  knew  hereby  dedared  null  and  void, 

that  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  were  **Thus  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  invade 

doing  what  they  were  inhibited  from  doing  by  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  authority  and  subject 

the  first  section  of  the  article,  and  we  said  that  all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  Federal  control 
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This  lomgHsonceded  right  of  the  States  to  de-  provision  is  a  grant  of  power  to  Oongress  to 
tennine  for  themgelyes  who  of  their  citizens  intervene  and  prescribe  the  qaalifioation  of 
shall  exercise  the  right  of  soffVage  within  their  electors  of  the  most  nomerons  branch  of  the 
respective  jorisdictions  is  now  for  the  first  time  State  Legislatnre  ?  Is  it  not  all  that  Oongress 
to  be  taken  away  b;^  act  of  Congress  from  all  can  do,  to  insist  or  require  that  the  same  body, 
the  States  of  this  Union*  It  would  seem  that  or  class,  or  classes  of  persons  who  are  allowed 
the  exerdse  of  this  power  hj  the  States,  al-  to  vote  or  qualified  as  electors  of  the  most  nn- 
mo6t  unquestioned  ever  since  and  before  the  merous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  shall 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  for  more  than  be  the  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of 
eight  J  years,  would  cause  gentlemen  to  hesi-  Bepresentatives  t  And  are  they  not  to  be  the 
tate  before  taking  such  a  step*  Is  not  the  ar-  same  persons  who  are  by  the  State  laws  de- 
gament,  that  the  Federal  Government,  the  dared  qualified  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
le,  and  all  the  States,  have  acquiesced  so  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ?  It 
in  the  exerdse  of  this  power  by  the  sev-  seems  to  me  nothing  can  be  clearer.  No  lan- 
Statea,  almost  condusive?  No  two  of  the  guaffe  can  make  it  more  explicit.  All  is-  left 
States  have  adopted  provisions  by  which  the  to  the  State,  except  only  that  the  persons  the 
aune  and  all  the  same  dass  or  dasses  of  their  State  designates  as  its  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
citizens  vote.  Some  even  have  not  confined  merous  branch  of  its  Legislature  shall  be  the 
the  right  to  citizens  at  alL  Aliens  having  de-  constitutional  dectors  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
dared  their  intentions  only  are  in  several  of  sentatives.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
the  States  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  State  may  determine  the  nersons  who  shall  be 
Bofiage.  There  can  scarcdy  be  said  to  be  any  electors  of  members  of  tne  House  of  Bepre- 
uniformity.  The  laws  on  the  subject  are  as  sentatives  by  its  act  of  determining  who  snail 
Tariant  and  diversified  as  the  dimate  and  the  be  the  dectors  of  its  most  numerous  legidative 
productions  of  the  States  themsdvea  And  branch.  This  right  of  the  State  to  determine 
jet  the  right  and  power  of  the  several  States  the  qualification  of  the  electors  of  the  members 
to  determine  this  question  of  tiie  qnalification  of  its  Legislature  is  older  than  the  Constitution. 
of  voters  can  haraly  be  said  to  have  been  The  State  derived  the  power  from  the  people 
doubted.  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  some  of  the  State  before  the  Constitution  was  adopt- 
oae  or  more  honorable  gentlemen  on  this  fioor  ed.  The  power,  therefore,  remains  in  the  State 
lod  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  together  until  it  is  taken  away.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
vith  some  pseudo-commentators  upon  the  Constitution,  nothing  in  the  provision  quoted. 
Constitution,  blinded,  as  I  thii^  by  tne  heat-  certainly,  granting  the  power  to  the  Federal 
ed  paaskwis  of  fanaticism  and  war,  have  pro-  Government,  or  prohibiting  it  to  the  State. 
fessed  to  beHeve  and  have  declared  that  Con-  **  In  this  view  all  the  commentators,  that  I 
^ress  haa  the  constitutional  power  necessary  have  been  able  to  consult,  agree.  It  was  a  ref- 
to  paas  this  bilL  But  the  condusions  dT  these  erence  of  the  whole  question  to  the  domestic 
eentlemen  are,  I  apprehend,  more  from  tibe  law — to  the  law  of  the  State.  The  House  of 
dedre  that  a  Congress  composed  of  their  Bepresentatives  was  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
friends  ^ould  intervene  and  control  the  snf-  bers  chosen  every  two  years  by  the  people  of 
frage  of  tiha  States  in  the  interest  of  the  party  tiie  severd  States,  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  which  they  are  attached  than  fh>m  any  of  the  dectors  of  whom  were  exprelsdy  referred 
settled  conviction  of  constitutiond  warrant  to  the  law  established  by  the  State  itself.  And 
Their  views  and  opinions  are  eonftased,  and  this  providon  was  sustained  by  a  large  mi\jor- 
they  seem  uncertain  upon  what  providon  of  ity  of  the  Convention.  The  advocates  of  this 
the  Constitution  to  rest  them.  They  base  bill  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  provi- 
them  more  upon  what  they  consider  the  ne-  don  of  the  Constitution  for  the  power  to  pass 
cesdty  of  the  times,  the  wants  of  the  nation,  it  There  is  no  grant  here  to  the  Federd  Gov- 
and  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  vemment.  It  only  authorizes  the  same  dec- 
the  party  to  which  they  adhere,  than  upon  any  tors  to  deot  members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
expreas  or  implied  grant  of  power  to  the  Fed-  sentatives  who  by  the  laws  of  the  State  are 
cral  Government  in  and  by  the  Constitution  qudified  dectors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
itselL    The  Constitution  declares  tiiat :  of  the  State  Legislature.    This  is  what  was  in- 

The  Hooae  ef  Bepfesentativea  shall  be  composed  *«n?^  '^'{^  .V^*J  "^uKmJT^  ^'"'i'*-   a 

cf  mcoiben  diosen  everv  MMond  year  by  the  i^^  "  Oan  authority  for  this  bill  be  found  under 

«f  the  aerend  StataL  and  the  eleetora  in  aadi  State  artide  one,  section  four,  dause  one,  of  the  Con- 

ihanhave  the  qoalificatioiia  reamsite  for  electors  of  stitution  f 

th«  iiKMt  niimeroiia  branch  of  tne  State  X^egialatore.  ,                  « ,   « «. 

--GMuliMion.  ait.  1,  see  2,  dauae  1.  The  timea,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  eleo- 

.  «., .         _  ,  ,.         ,     ,         ,            .  .         ^  tiona  for  Senators  and  BepresentatiTea  shall  be  pre- 

^This,  as  I  beueve,  is  the  only  provision  of  aoribed  in  eaoh  State  by  the  L<M^slatiire  thereof;  but 

the  Constitution  in  any  manner  dictating  or  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  dter 

pr«cribing  the  qualifications  of  electors.  'And  J««^  regulations,  except  as  to  the  plaoes  of  choosing 

the  deetorsofeach  State  Bhdl  have  the  quali-  ^^na^"* 

fications  lequiaite  for  dectors  of  the  most  nu-  '^  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 

merous  branch  of  the  State  Legidature/    Can  the  elections  for  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 

soy  candid,  fiur-minded  man  pretend  that  this  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
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latare  thereof.    The  times,  places,  and  man*  An  trnwanwitable  transposition  of  poww,  •  •  •  a 

ner ;  '  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  make  P»medltated  engine  for  the  destraotion  of  the  8tat« 

or  alter  such  regulations.'    What  regulations  «o^«™™«»t8. 

may  Congress  make  or  alter  f  Clearly,  the  "  Sir,  for  myself  I  most  heartily  indorse  and 
times,  places,  and  manner,  and  nothing  else :  belieye  this.  This  measure  originated  in  hos- 
the  times  when  and  the  places  where  the  dec*  tility  to  the  States,  and  most  certainly  menaces 
tions  shall  take  place.  This  is  dear  and  nn-  their  existence.  Every  step  in  the  direction 
mistakable.  Ana  is  there  any  more  room  for  of  this  biU  and  Joint  resolution  is  a  step  toward 
doubt  as  to  the  import  of  the  term  *  manner  7 '  centralization  and  eonaolidation.  It  evinoes  a 
It  seems  to  me  not.  It  cannot  relate  to  the  premeditated  design  upon  the  life  of  the  States 
qnaliflcation  of  the  electors.  This  is  left  where  — a  design  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of 
it  was  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution —  goremment  in  the  Federal  head.  And  with 
with  the  States  themselTcs.  Manner  must  re-  this  scheme  oonsommated,  and  the  others  con- 
late  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  election,  templated  by  the  party  in  power,  there  will  be 
whetiier  by  ballot  or  viva  voce,  to  the  mode  or  very  little  left  of  the  States ;  the  rights,  pow- 
mann^  in  which  the  elector  diaU  signify  his  era,  and  all  the  vast  interests  confided  to  them 
choice,  shall  express  his  will.  This  was  the  by  the  people,  will  be  crushed  and  destrojed 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  able  and  under  the  advancing  foot  of  empire.  The 
most  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  Constitu*  States  cannot  long  stand  against  tne  grasping 
tion,  where  we  should  almost  suppose  he  had  and  growing  power  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 
these  bills  under  consideration.    He  says :  ment. 

What  would  be  said  of  a  clanae  introduced  into  the  "  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  most  careful  exam- 
national  Constitution  to  regulate  the  State  elections  Ination  and  mquiry,  I  venture  the  assertion 
of  the  members  of  the  State  Le^slatures  t  It  would  that  no  friend  or  advocate  of  the  Constitntion 
be  deemed  a  most  unwarrwitable  trwisfer  of  power,  ^t  the  time  of  its  adoption  by  the  Convention, 
L'^ote^fn^snTw'jSirbe'^^^^  ^^  ratification  by  t^Stotes,  can  be  found  1. 
ration  of  principle  as  to  require  no  comment.— <8fa>fy  have  cuumed  even  that  the  power  to  presonoe 
otitJU  QmdituUonj  sec  819.  the  qualification  of  voters  in  the  States  was 


precisely  wnai  »iory  says  wouia  maicai;e  an  ~o «»~r~:' y   :;  TTvp 1  *:*«•* 

unmistakable  design  to  destroy  the  State  gov-  ^  »^  construed ;  th^  OongrMS-aome  fature 

ernments.    Again  Justice  Story  says :  Congress-might  undertake  to  «««««.  ^hjj 

°  ''     -^  power  of  determining  what  persons  should  ex- 

Nor  can  it  be  sidd  with  correotness  thftt  Congress  ^roiae  the  right  of  suffrage.    The  gentleman 

^t.'^.'^}i;j4'!U'^%2^^  from  Itosacf u^^^ 

I  understood  hmi,  that  this  was  the  charge 

"  Mr.  Story  seems  to  have  adopted  very  near-  made  against  the  Constitntion  by  its  opponents, 

ly  the  language  of  Hamilton  on  the  same  sub-  Patrick  Henry  was  one  of  them.    He  made 

jeot  in  No.  59  of  the  FederalU%  where  he  most  every  argument  which  his  great  genius  conld 

emphatically  condemns  the  idea  even  of  intro-  suggest  to  stir  np  hostility  to  it    But  who  bnt 

ducingsuch  an  article  into  the  Constitution,  the  gentieman  from  Massadiusetts  would  argne 

He  says :  a  constitutional  grant  of  power,  against  the 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  introduced  into  the  plain  letter  of  the  instrument,  on  the  sngges- 

Constitution  empowering  the  Unit^  States  to  regu-  tions  of  those  opposed  to  it  and  seeking  to  de- 

late  the  elections  for  the  particular  Statea,  would  any  a._x  .f.  -»j^^««-:  \-»^,^i«.  v«.<,»„„„^  ♦Ka-a  «i<t<w«- 

man  have  hesitated  to  condemn  it,  both  as  an  unwar-  i?*<^  *^  adoptioi^  merely  t>©cause  th<»e  8Ugg«^ 

rantable  transposition  of  power  and  as  a  premedi-  tions   were  miaeniea  by  its  mends  r     ine 

tated  engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  State  govern-  gentieman,  however,  is  mistaken  when  he  says 

m«&tef  that  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  did  not 

'*  In  those  days  no  man  would  have  hemtated  deny  that  l^is  power  was  conferred  upon  the 

to  condemn  it.    The  Constitution  could  never  United  States  Government,  or  that  the  friends 

have  been  adopted  if  it  had  contained  ihe  grant  did  not  deny  tibia  construction  of  those  who 

of  power  to  Congress  to  determine  the  qualifi*  were  opposed  to  it    It  was  not  only  denied  in 

cation  of  voters  for  ofiScers  of  the  States.  Such  the  discussions  in  tlie  Convention,  but  it  was 

a  work  is  left  for  these  days  of  revolution  and  deliberately  denied  by  Hamilton  and  Madison 

usurpation — ^to  the  mad  fanatics  who  for  parti-  in  the  passage  already  quoted  fh>m  the  Feder- 

san  ends  would  destroy  our  republic  of  Stated  €tli$t.    In  my  judgment  the  evidence  that  the 

These  authorities  not  only  show  that  the  power  power  to  regulate  the  qualification  of  voters 

to  regulate  the  qualification  of  electors  is  not  was  left  with  the  States,  and  that  the  Oonven- 

granted  to  the  f'ederal  Grovemment,  but  that  tion  so  intended  from  its  language,  from  the 

it  ought  not  to  be  possessed  by  it.    Mr.  Story  declaration  of  the  members,  from  the  concn^ 

says :  rent  history,  from  all  respectable  commenta- 

It  would  be  amost  unwarrantable  transfbr  of  power,  tors,  is  conclusive  and  overwhelming.    Any 

indicating  a  premeditated  design  to  destroy  the  State  other  conclusion  will  do  violence  to  the  pbiQ 

governments.  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  be  a  fidsification 

"  Mr.  HaznUton  calls  it-^  of  the  history  and  debates  upon  it. 
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*^Tlie  aignment,  that,  if  thu  power  ia  with  ful  autliority  to  exercise  anj  power  not  granted 

the  States^  and  not  subject  to  thenltimate  con-  in  and  hj  the  Constitution.    The  exercise  of 

trol  and  regulation  of  the  national  Government,  any  other  ia  rank  usurpation, 

the  States  haye  it  in  their  power  to  refuse  to  "  I  do  not  suppose  it  ia  seriously  belieyed,  or 

ad  open  the  ouestion,  and  tnereby  fail  or  neg-  will  be  seriously  contended,  that  the  passage 

leci  to  send  K^resentatiyes  to  Congress  and  of  this  bill  is  warranted  under  the  daase  of 

thas  destroy  the  Goyemment,  has  very  little  the  Constitution  :   ^  The  United  States  shall 

force.   Congress  haying  the  power  to  regulate  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  re- 

the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the  publican  form  of  government.'    For  Congress 

dcctkna,  haa  all  the  power  that  was  thouf^t  to  intervene,  under  the  pretence  that  the  States 

DeoesBsry,  all  that  ia  necessary.     This  bemg  to  which  the  bill  is  to  apply  have  not  now  a 

done,  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  mem-  republican  form  of  government,  is  to  decide 

ben  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  that  there  are  no  States  now  in  the  Union  that 

Le^isiatare  can  and  will  meet  and  elect  Bepre*  have  a  republican  form ;  for  the  bill  applies 

KitatiyeB.    It  oan  make  no  difference  that  the  alike  to  all  the  States.    It  is  to  decide  that 

^edan  are  determined  by  the  State.  Electors  there  never  have  been  any  Statea  of  this  Union 

quaiified  to  elect  and  having  the  right  to  vote  that  have  had  a  republican  form.    If  there  be 

for  members  of  the  State  Legislature  exist,  any  State  that  haa  a  republican  form,  that  State 

sfid  fflOflt  always  exist  so  long  as  the  State  it-  ought  to  be  excepted  from  its  operation.   I  am 

kI(  as  aoch,  exists ;  and  Congress  can  require  not  aware  of  any  one  who  has  the  hardihood 

than  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  and  oast  to  claim  that  the  original  Statea  were  not  re- 

thdr  ballots  in  the  manner  it  may  see  fit  to  publican  in  form,  and,  if  they  were,  that  settles 

dengnate.  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  inter- 

"*  fiot  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  my  fere  with  them  under  this  provision. 

coDeagae  on  the  conmiittee,  made  one  other  ^^  The  United  States  is  not  to  guarantee  any 

ufpieDt  which  I  cannot  fail  to  notice.    He  particular  form  of  republican  ^vemment.  The 

eiaimed,  as  I  understood  him,  that  the  power  States  certainly  have  the  right  to  select  or 

of  Congress  to  make  or  alter  sudi  regulationa  choose  for  themselves  the  form,  only  so  that  it 

u  the  State  might  prescribe  was  coextensive  is  republican.    All  8re  not  by  Uie  Constitution 

viththepowergrantedto  the  State,  and  that,  required  to  be  Massachusetts.     Ohio's  form 

ifthe  Congress  could  not  regulate  the  qualifioa-  mav  at  least  suit  her  people  better,  and  the 

twos  of  electors,  the  States  did  not  possess  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  dictate  or  gaar- 

power  to  prescribe  them.  This  is  a  fhndamett'*  antee  the  one  or  the  other  as  a  choice  of  par- 

tal  error— I  had  almost  said  blunder.    It  is  ticular  republican  forms. 

bifliog  the  argument  upon  the  most  &tal  heresy  ^  If  it  were  daimed  that  no  State  is  repub- 

of  tbeae  times — the  heresy  out  of  which  the  lioan  in  form  that  does  not  aUow  all  its  citizens 

eTib  hare  grown  that  threaten  tiie  very  life  to  vote,  then  we  should  have  no  republican 

fit  the  repnhlie  of  States.    It  reverses  the  en-  States,  because  no  one  of  the  States  does  allow 

tiie  order  and  system  of  our  Government,  ^e  all  its  citizens  to  exercise  this  privilege.  It  will 

pentleman  must  have  forgotten  that  the  Fed-  not  be  claimed,  J  suppose,  that  the  State  haa 

era!  Goremment  is  a  Government  of  ddegated  not  a  republican  form  of  government  for  the 

powers :  reason  only  that  it  denies  to  its  negro  citizens 

That  the  powen  not  delegated  to  the  United  Statea  what  it  also  denies  to  our  citizens^  wives  and 

^  the  Comtitntion,  nor  raohibited  by  it  to  the  daughters.     And  if  citizenship  alone  confers 

JWtt,  are  reserved  to  thelStates  respectively  or  to  the  right  to  vote,  and  a  State  is  not  republican 

J^ft  pwple.-r«M  AfnmdmerU  of  CofuMvium.  ^^^  ^^^  the  right  to  an  unedufcated,  half- 

''Tbe  power  to  determine  the  oualifioations  civilized  colored  man,  how  much  more  is  the 
f«f  «lectora  was,  in  the  States,  oonferred,  as  we  State  not  republican  in  form  that  denies  the 
l^re  before  stayted,  by  the  people  of  the  States,  educated,  cultivated,'  and  refined  woman  the 
Q  moat  if  not  all  of  them  embedded  in  their  right  Bnt,  sir,  eitizenship  does  not  necessari- 
t'CBstitatioiis  when  the  Federal  Constitution  ly  carry  with  it  the  risht  to  vote  or  hold  office 
*«  formed  and  adopted.  And  that  power  has  under  our  system,  ^or  can  the  denial  to  a 
never  been  delegated  to  the  General  Govern-  citizen  of  the  right  to  vote  by  a  State  destroy 
i>«Qt,  and  has  not  been  prohibited  to  the  the  republican  form  of  its  government.  It  was 
^*<tt(a.  It  rests,  therefore,  where  the  people  of  not  so  understood  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
tie  Statesplaced  it— in  the  States  themselves,  stitution,  and  has  never  been  so  claimed  by 
'"Vf  the  powers  and  rights  and  liberties  of  the  any  sane  man.  That  the  question  of  who  shall 
i^tatea  and  people  do  not  come  down  from  Con-*  exerciae  the  right  of  suffirage  is  a  delicate  and 
P^  or  the  Federal  Government.  There  are  most  important  question,  1  admit.  That  the 
<o]De  powers  with  which  Congress  haa  not  power  of  determining  it  ought  to  be  dispaasion- 
Wa  intrusted.  Congress  cannot  determine  ately  and  wisely  exercised  is  equally  true.  On 
,iut  hov  much  of  liberty  the  people  shall  en-  its  being  so  used  depend  grei^y  tiie  welfare 
i^J%  joat  how  they  shall  speak  ana  move  and  and  happiness  of  the  body-politic  and  the  per- 
iKathe.  All  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov-  manence  and  endurance  of  our  republican 
^ment  come  np  from  the  States  and  people,  Government  and  institutions.  But,  that  tbis 
^d  it  never  had  and  never  can  have  the  right-  power  rests  in  the  States,  and  ought  to  rest 
Tor.  IX.— 9.   JL 
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there,  I  Lave  no  doubt.    That  the  rights  and  oufl  presentation  of  sach  anomalous  and  iacon- 

liberties  of  the  people  are  safer  with  this  pow-  sistent  propositions.    To  ask  States  to  grant 

er  in  the  control  of  the  States  than  in  the  con-  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  tbem 

trol  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  certainly  be-  in  spite  ci  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 

lieve.  States  who  are  asked  to  make  the  grant,  is,  it 

**  And,  sir,  without  meaning  any  disrespect  seems  to  me,  too  absurd  for  grown  men  sen- 

to   the   gentleman  from  Maiuachusetts  (Mr.  ously  to  consider.    If  we  hare  the  power  now, 

Boutwell),  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Gonstitation 

his  bill  and  resolution  for  the  amendment  of  is  foUy.    If  such  an  amendment  is  required  to 

the  Constitution,  and  his  *  cumulative  reme-  confer  the  power  upon  us,  the  nroposed  law  ia 

dies,'  as  he  styled  them^  for  the  evils  whicli  ex-  the  grossest  and  most  shameless  usaipation 

ist,  in  his  judgment,  with  reference  to  the  per-  and  ^pression. 

sons  who  oughtto  exercise  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  ^*  When  the  disting[uished  gentleman  was 
are  a/sIo  dese.  If  the  power  exists  in  the  Fed-  goading  his  party  on  with  the  lash  of  necenitr, 
eral  Government  to  pass  this  bill,  whether  and  temng  them  it  was  too  late  to  look  back— 
under  any  one  or  all  the  provisions  referred  to,  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  consummating  the 
then  I  admit  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  revolution  they  had  inaugnrated—I  could  un- 
control  the  whole  question  of  suffrage  and  the  derstand  him ;  but  when  he  ur^  that  both 
qualification  of  electors  for  all  officers.  State  the  amendment  and  the  law  were  mdispensablc, 
and  nationaL  There  can  be  no  reason  for  its  because  the  party  was  divided  in  (minion  as  to 
entering  the  State  and  determining  the  qualifi-  where  the  power  now  was,  I  hardly  think  he 
cation  of  those  who  are  to  elect  the  officers  was  intelligible  to  himself, 
named  in  the  bill,  that  will  not  apply  to  every  ^'  The  idea  that  this  is  a  nation — ^that  the  na- 
offlcer  of  tiie  State,  so  far  as  the  question  of  tional  Congress  is  vested  with  all  power  nec€s- 
power  is  concerned.  The  electors  ef  President  sary  to  preserve  whatever  a  m^ority  of  God- 
and  Vice-President  are  not  named  in  section  gress  may  consider  the  life  of  the  nation,  which. 
four  of  the  first  article.  The  power  claimed,  properly  speaking,  now  means  the  life  of  the 
therefore,  under  the  word  ^manner'  in  this  radical  party,  was  urged  with  a  vehemence 
section  can  no  more  iq>pl^to  them  than  to  the  only  equalled  by  the  contempt  with  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  any  other  State  offi-  idea  that  this  is  a  Union  of  coequal,  confeder- 
cer.  So  that  if  it  covers  electors  it  may  as  well  ated  States  was  scouted  and  sneered  at 
cover,  and  does  as  necessarily  cover,  all  that  is  "  Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  Ian- 
contemplated  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  guage  of  the  preamble,  the  fact^  remains  that 
the  Joint  resolution.  The  amendment  is,  then,  we  are  living  under  a  Constitution  framed  hy 
worse  than  useless.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  States,  ratified  by  States,  and  which  has  been 
purpose  it  contemplates,  it  must  be  a  most  and  can  be  only  amended  or  altered—which  is 
pregnant  admission  that  the  bill  is  unconstitu-  -the  better  word  when  applied  to  the  present 
tionaL"  and  the  last  so-called  ainendment— by  States. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  This  singu-  We  are  in  no  sense  a  nation,  and  whenever  ve 

lar  anomaly  is  presented  for  the  first  time  in  become  so  we  will  be  a  centralized  despotism 

the  history  of  tnis,  or,  I  suppose,  of  any  other  in  some  form*    The  United  States  of  America 

country.    The  States  are  asked  to  so  enlarge  will  have  ceased  to  exist;  anarchy  or  empire 

the  grant  of  powers*in  tiie  Constitution  as  to  will  have  come.    Nothing  short  of  separate, 

enable  Congress,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  independent  State  governments  can  manage 

enforce  the  ri^ht  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  and  control  the  great,  diversified,  widelj-sepa- 

States  to  vote  m  any  State,  regardless  of  race,  rated,  and  often  confficting  interests  of  this 

color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery,  the  people.    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  determine 

constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  to  the  con-  who  framed  the  Constitution  is  to  ascertain 

trary  notwithstanding.    The  proposition  ask-  who  has  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  it,  as  it 

idg  for  the  grant  of  power  from  the  States,  by  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  its  framers  woald 

whom  alone,  when  thus  proposed,  it  can  be  transfer  to  a  power  other  than  its  maker  the 

p^ranted  through  their  Legislatures,  admits  upon  power  under  tne  guise  of  amendments  to  iuter 

its  face  that  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  to  and  destroy  it.   How  can  it  be  amended?  The 

grant  the  proposition  or  request  of  Congress  is  Constitution  says : 

lodged  in  the  States,  and  that,  if  they  refuse  to  Only  by  the  Legialatures  of  three-fonrthi  of  the 
transfer  it,  Congress  has  no  right  to  exercise  several  States,  or  by  conventiona  in  three^fourtbs 
it ;  and  yet,  before  the  proposition  has  received  thereof,  aa  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratificaDon 
the  sanction  of  a  single  Stote,  Congress  pro-  ^^^  ^  proposed  by  the  Congress, 
poses,  by  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  to  '^  This  Congress,  of  course,  prefers  and  pro- 
exercise  all  the  power  which  the  proposed  poses  the  former,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
amendment  woula  give  it,  and  which,  for  aught  that  it  does  not  desire  nor  intend  that  the  peo- 
we  know,  every  State  may  refuse  to  surrender  pie  of  the  States  shall  have  any  right  to  delih' 
when  the  proposition  is  submitted  to  them«  erate  or  decide  on  the  propositions,  choosing 
The  reputation  of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  rather  to  trust  their  partisans  in  the  State  Le- 
Committee  of  this  House  will  not  be  promoted  gislatures,  all  of  whom  have  been  elected  al 
in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  by  the  seri-  ready,  without  reference  to  and  without  anj 
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bowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  elect-  exception  may  be  made  a  test,  and  that  is  the 

ed  them  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  reason  I  object  to  it." 

comdder 80 grave  a  proposition  as  tbe  annul-  Mr.  Eldridge:  "I  ask  the  gentleman  if,  in 

%  of  their  own  State  constitutions  on  the  the  view  he  baa  taken  of  the  proposed  amend* 

qnesdonofsoffi'age.'*  ment  to  the  Constitution,  there  may  not  be 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Boutwell  to  reconsider  established  by  the  States  any  and  every  other 

was  agreed  to,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  re-  test  bu%the  two  only  that  are  excepted  ? " 

commit  the  joint  resolution  to  the  Judiciary  Mr.  Bingham :  '*  That  is  exactly  what  I  have 

Committee.   This  motion  wad  afterward  with-  said  touching  the  proposition  of  the  gentieman 

drawn,  and  the  Joint  resolution  came  before  from  Massachusetts  dir.  Boutwell)." 

the  House  as  follows :  Mr.  Eldridge :   **  Not  only  a  religious  test, 

£i  U  rmlMd  by  iU  SenaU  and  JBoum  of  H^retmU-  ^^^  every  test  that  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 

etiw  of  ike  VnUed  S^xUaof^AfMrica  in  CongrtuoB"  ceive,  that  does  not  come  under  the  head  of 

^ would  ask 

thne-foorths  of  Mid  LegiaUturos,'  shaU  be  held  m  the  ff^ntleman  if  his  olyection  will  not  apply 

part  of  laid  Cimstitation,  namely:  equally  to  every  form  of  amendment  we  may 

v^^r'J^t}'  V^n  ^}i^J^J.^^^^ii ^^^  »«iopt»  ^^©ss  we  undertake  to  declare  affirma- 

UBitedStakw  to  vote  shall  not  be  darned  or  abiidffed  *;„J«* -„v«4.  „i,„n  v«  av^  y.«-K«^«*;^««  ^^  - 

Vtha  United  Stiitea  or  any  6tiU»  bv  reseon  ofthe  ^^^^  Vu**  ^^^  ^l  ^®  quabfications  of  a 

noe,  color,  or  previous  oondition  of  slavery  of  any  voter  Y    Inis  proposed  amendment  speaks  only 

atizen  or  dus  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  negatively  wnen  it  speaks  of  the  qualifications 

&t  2.  The  Congrcaa  shaU  have  power  to  enforce,  of  a  voter,  stating  that  certain  matters  shall 

bf  proper  iegialanon,  the  proviaiona  of  this  aitide.  ^ot  be  a  ^est  affdnst  a  voter,  leaving  every 

Mr.  Boutwell:  *'I  move  to  amend  section  thing  else  open.'^ 

one  bj  Btrildng  out  the  word  *  the 'before  Mr.  Bingham:  *^I  am  glad  to  have  an  op-^ 

'race/"  portunityto  answer  the  question  ofthe  gen- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  tleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Maynord):     If 

Mr.  Boutwell  then  said :  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  there  were  nothing  at  all  here  except  the  first 

an  of  opinion,  upon   the  whole,  that   the  section,  I  might  see  a  great  deal  of  weight  in 

une&dmeflt,  as  it  came  from  the  committee,  the  gentieman's  suggestion.    But  there  hap^ 

rbich  8iys  that '  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  pens  to  be  added  to  that  a  second  section, 

the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  giving  to  Oongress  the  express  power  to  en- 

or  abridged,'  is  a  comprehensive  and  explicit  force  the  prohibition.  The  result  of  the  whole 

declantton.   I  thought  so  when  it  was  drawn,  matter  is,  that,  if  we  amend  this  first  section,  oh 

and  on  the  whole  I  think  it  best  fbr  the  amend-  suggested  by  my  honorable  colleague  as  well 

3!6at  that  I  flhonid  not  undertake  to  incorpo^  ashy  myself  by  the  second  section  Congress  is 

rate  mto  it  the  language  used  by  the  gentle-  invested  witn  express  authority  to  enforce  the 

man  from  Ohio  (ICr.  Shellabarger) ;  but,  in  or-  limitation." 

cer  that  the  sense  of  the  House  may  be  tested  Mr.  Jenckes,  of  Rhode  Island,  said :  "Does 

upon  the  question — ^not  that  I  am  myself  of  .the  gentieman  understand  that  this  second 

the  opinion  that  it  will  add  any  thing  substan-  section  ^ves  to  Congress  the  power  to  prer 

t!a]  to  the  value  of  the  amendment — ^I  will  scribe  amrmatively  the  qualifications  of  elec- 

ifopose  to  add  to  section  one  the  words  ^nor  tors  in  these  elections ;  or  does  it  simply  give 

^  edacational  attainments  or  the  possession  the  power  to  enforce  the  prohibition  upon  the 

cr  ownership  of  property  ever  be  made  a  test  States ;  in  other  words,  can  that  power  be  ex- 

of  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote,*  and  on  ercised  by  Congress  so  as  to  secure  uniformity 

that  amendment  I  will  ask  the  previous  ques-  of  qudification  of  electors  in  all  the  States  of 

tion,"  the  Union?" 

Mr.  Bini^iam,  of  Ohio,  said:  '*It  must  oc-  Mr.  Bingham:  "I  answer  the  gentleman 

nr  to  the  gentien[ian  from  Massaohusetts,  on  a  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  on  the  ques- 

>a«n^f  B  reflection,  that  the  derivation  of  tion  as  a  question  of  law.    There^  are  other 

property  and  edacational  qualifications  recog-  negative  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

^i^  the  right  in  every  State  of  establishing  United  States;  for  example,  the  express  nega- 

ar^oostesl;  and  I  ask  tihe  gentieman  why  tive  provision  that  'no  State  shall  pass  any 

^  ▼!)]  insist  on  tibe  previous  question  upon  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.*  By 

proposition  which,  as  it  stands  by  a  well-  virtue  of  your  Judicial^  act,  as  it  has  been  in 

kovn  role  of  construction,  commits  this  House  force  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government 

to  the  monstrous  proposition  that  every  State  to  this  day,  that  limitation  upon  the  power  of 

ia  the  Union  may  establish  a  religious  test  as  the  States  is  uniform,  and,  whenever  or  wher- 

&  qvalMcation  of  the  elective  franchise.    The  ever  any  State  has  undertaken  by  legislative 

(tcepdons  made  by  the  gentiemen  are,  I  bo-  enactment,  or  by  constitutions!  provision,  if 

^ere,  a  property  qualification  and  an  educa-  you  please — ^I  care  not  which — to  impair  the 

ttonal  quj^cation,  and  the  result  is,  in  the  obligation  of  contracts,  that  wrong  has,  by  the 

vordaof  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  Amer-  operation  of  your  law,  been  righted;  so  that 

ki,  that  every  other  tiling  not  included  in  this  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  operated 
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Qniformlj.  IVlienever  Congress  has  the  power  hiim,-Welker,  Whittemore,  and  William  Willkms- 

iinder  the  Constitution  to  enforce  the  limita-  ?^Vt        ^ *«.^^     a   v      a     n  t       »r 

^^ —  -Messrs.  Allison,  Archer,  Amell,  Judm  M. 

Utell,  BuleT.  Baker.  Banks,  Banram,  Beck, 

I,  Bingham,  £(bdne,Blal]^Bootwall,Bo7den, 

exercise  or  any  amnnanye  power  can  possioij  jsover,  jsromwell,  Brooks,  Burr,  Be^jsmin  t,  Butler, 

be.    It  must  be  so :  it  cannot  be  otherwise."  9r^}f^  <^»  Chsnler,  Churchill,  Sidner  Cluke,  Cook, 

Mr  BontweU:  "Mr- Speaker  I  dofcot  «e.  J^A^r^V^'ISl^'^hiS^?^ 

that  the  argument  made  bj  the  gentleman  FerrissjTeiry,  Fidds,  Fox,  GJMeld,  Gets,  Golladiiy, 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  changes  the  con*  Goss,Gove,Qriswold,Qrover,Haight,HaU67,Hard- 

diUon  of  the  question  at  all.    If  it  be  true,  ing.Haiighey,  Heaton,  Higby,  Hopkma,  HotohkisR, 

as  he   argues,   that   under  this  amendment  ?f ^^^^  Hnmphrey,  Hunter,  Joiekes,  Jotaijon, 

♦k*  a*.^^.^^  «r7.^iri   Vo«A  4-k/^  ^^\>*  ♦/v  ;«»^^.ik  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Ketch- 

the  States  would   have  the   nght   to   impost  mh.  Knott.  Koont..' L«fl5n.  Lsah.  LiiJeoln.  Lomrh. 

a  religious. test,  it  is  equally  true  that 
can  do  so  now.     What  he  has  aaid 

adds  force  to  the  suggestion  I  made,   ^  .^       ^         ,>,.,',>.        »^     »i    » i  4 

from  Ohio,  if  referred  to  the  State  Legisla-  Boss,  Sitgreaves.  Smith,  Spalding,  Stewart.  Stone, 

tures,  will  be  met  by  all  these  difficulties;  and,  stover.  Taber,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tift,  Joirn 

although  I  should  be  willing  to  strike  down  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aemsm,  Van 

all  educational  or  property  tests,  and  all  pos-  f  ^«&  »"*  Vmi  Ho™u^,^"K»  I«  wiS' 

sibUity  of  their  being"^  esteblisred  anywhere,  t^'y^SS^^^Yi^^ 
the  probability  is  that  the  amendment  which       NoTVariKG--^CessrB.  AdamT  Ames,  Anderson, 

we  are  discussing,  if  submitted  substantially  Barnes,  Blaekbum,  Bucklesr,  Roderick  B.  Boiler, 

as  it  came  from  the  committee,  will  be  stronger  Header  W.  Clarke,  <^?11^1?i«key,  DIxoiLFtfM- 

hftfnrA  thA  nAnnln    anH  thftf  if  wa  abnnld  at^  worth,  Glossbreoner,  Hill,  Holmsn.AsahelW.  Hab- 

peiore  tne  people,  ana  tnat  u  we  snoma  at-  bard!KohardD.Hul>bai5!ln«ewolL  Kellom,Kitch. 
temnt  to  grasp  at  too  much  we  shaU  lose  the  en.  Lynch,  Milloiy,  MoCiit^,  Moorhead,  Mbnissey, 
whole.  I  belieye  that,  if  we  adhere  to  the  Pettis,  Pomeroj,  Selye,  Stevens,  Lawrence  8.  Trim- 
proposition  to  protect  the  people  of  this  conn-  ble,  TidaLEUhu  B.  Washbume,  Thomas  WOIiims, 
•  try  against  distmction  on  account  of  race,  color,  ^•^omb  F.  Wilson,  and  Wood— 95. 
or  previous  condition  of  slavery,  we  unaertake  So  Mr.  8hellabarger*B  amendment  to  the 
all  that  it  is  probably  safe  for  ns  to  undertake  amendment  of  Mr.  Bingham  was  not  agreed  to. 
now."  The  question  then  recurred  on  Mr.  Bing- 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Bout-  ham^s  amendment,  as  follows ; 
well's  amendment ;  and  there  were— yeas  45,        g^^^  ^^^  ^  ^f  j^^^le  one  and  insert  as  follows : 
^ys  96.  SteUon  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  tnj  !&▼ 

So  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to.  which  shall  deny  or  abridge  to  any  malodtizon  of  the 

Mr.    Bingham,   of  Ohio,  now   moved    an  -Uj^ted  States  of  sound  mind  and  twentr^ne  yean 

amendm^it,  in  lieu  of  the  first  section,  to  SL"Si^  i?Slct .^^^^ 

whicn  Mr.  bneUabarger   offered  an  amend-  have  actually  resided  for  a  period  of  one  year  next 

ment,  as  follows:  preceding  such  election,  snbjeetto  such  regbttBtioa 

a*^k^  ^«  •    *v^    «.     J       »   ^iL#    -D*     V      i.1-  laws  andlawsppescribinglooal  residence  as  the  State 

Strike  out  m  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bmgham  the  ^4-  enact,  except  suchS  said  cltixans  as  shall  en- 

I'Vl^'^ii  ^^^'^^A^  ^  ^■''!^*^^*JL^??  of  section  g^  ^  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  who  may  hare 

t^A  ?£^  iV?^^.L''^X^f?^  ^i**^*  Constitution,  ^^  ^r  shall  be,  duly  convicted  of  treason  or  other 

and  msert  in  hen  thereof  the  following :  influnAna  m4mA 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  aiyrlaw  which  shsll  «"«»o«»on™«- 
deny  or  abridge  to  any  male  citizen  of  the  United        The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decide  1 

StotM  of  the  ure  of  twenty-one  years  or  over,  and  in  the  negative— yeas  24,  nays  160,  not  voting 

who  Is  of  sound  mmd,  an  equal  vote  at  all  elections  'oq  .  .„  rJh^^^ , 

in  the  State  in  which  he  sha&  have  such  actual  real-  *** «  **  roUows . 

denoe  aa  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  except  to  such       Ysas— Messrs.  Axtell^  Bsker,  Binffhsm,  Broou, 

as  have  engaffed  or  may  hereafter  engage  in  insurreo-  Beweese,  Bockeir,  Eldndgeu^Gkirfteld,  Haight,  Htt- 

tlon  or  rebemon  against  the  United  States,  and  to  ton,  Hotohklss,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  MoCalloiigb, 

such  as  shall  be  duly  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  Phelps,  Plants,  Bobinson,  Boss,  Spalding,  Stewart, 

other  influnons  crime.  Stone,  Tift,  John  T.  Wilson,  Woodwaid,  and  YouBg 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided       NATs^-Messrs.  Allison,  Amell,  Delos  B.  Ashley, 

in  the  negative — ^yeas  61,  nays  126,  not  voting  James  M.  Ashley.  Bailey,  Banka,Beaman,Bestty, 

86 :  as  fbUo ws :  Beck,  Benjamin,  Benton.  Blaine.  BUir,  Boles,  ^ 

well,  Bowen,  Boyden,  Boyer,  Bromwell,  BroomaUi 

Tbas— Messrs.  Delos  B.  Ashley,  Baldwin,  Beaman,  Bnckland,  Buckley,  Burr,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Cm 

Beatty,  Benton.  Bolea.  Bowen,  Broomall,  Buckland,  CalUs,  Gary,  Chanler,  GhorohiU,  Sidney  Clarke,  Clf 

Cake,  Clift,  Cobb,  Coburn.  Cullom,  Dawes,  Delano,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook^Corley,  Covode,  Oullom,]>sv~ 

^<^«7f  Effgleston,  Bla,  James  T.  Elliott,  French,  Delano,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  EoUey,  Eggleston,  1 

Gravely.  Hamilton,  Hawkins,  Hooper,  Chester  D.  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Jamea  T.  Elliott,  Ferriss,  rei 

Hubbard,  Judd^  Julian,  Eelley,  Eelsey,  George  V.  Fields,  Fox.  Frendh,  Gets,  Golladay,  Gobs,  Gon 

Lawrenoe.  Wilham  Lawrence,  iLoan,  Logan,  May*  Gravely,  Grlswold,  Grover,  Hslsey,  ffioniltoo,  Hi 

nard.  MulUns,  Newsham,  Norris,  Orth,  Pune,  rlanto,  ding.  HawUns.  Higby,  Hooper,  ]^pkins,  Chester 

Polsley,  Price.  Prinoe,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Soofleld,  Hubbard,  Hulburd,   Humphrey,    Hunter,  Jencte 

Shanks.  ShelUbarger,  Starkweather,  8tokea,Sypher,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Jndd,  Julian,  Kell<» 

Twlchell,  Eobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward.  Cadwalador  C.  Eellogg/  Eelsey,  Eerr,  Eetcham?  Koontz,  LaftiS 

Washburn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  WUliam  B.  Wash-  Lash,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  IM 
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e(^Lo•I^  Logan,  Lcniffhridge,  Lynch,  MaIloi7,Har-  lack^  Nicholson,  Phelps,  PolBley,  Prnyn,  T^<^n1i, 

EhAll,  Marrin,  Marnara,  McCormick,  McKee,  Mer-  Bobinson.  Rosa,  Sitgreaves,  Stone,  Taber,  Tift,  Van 

ear,  Jfiller,  Moore,  Mooiiiead,  MonelLMnUina,  Man-  Auken,Van  Tramp,  Woodward,  and  Young— 42. 

reii,  MTon,  Newoomb,  Newaham,  Nlblaek,  Norris,  Nor  vonHO — Meeara.  Adama,  Amea,  Andenon, 

XmmjyNeUL  Orth,  Paine,  Perham JPetera,  Pieroe,  Bamea,  Roderick  &  Butler,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Cor- 

I^ka,  Poland,  Polaley,  Price,  Prinoe,  rrqyn,  Randall,  nell,  Dickey.  Dixon,  Rldndge.  Glossbrenner,  HiU, 

Bamn,  Robeztaon,  Boota,  Saivjer,  fiohenck,  Scofleld,  Holman.  Asaiiel  W.  Hubbard,  Riobiml  D.  Hubbard, 

Sdje,  Rbanka,  Shellabarger,  Sitgreaves,  Smith,  Stark*  Ingersoll,  Kitchen,  Mallory,  McOartb j,  McCnllough, 

veather,  Stokea,  Storer,  Sypher,  Taber,Taffe,  Tay-  Morriasey,  Pettis,  Pomeroy,  Schenok,  Stevens.  6y- 

ler,  Thomas,   Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Upson,  Van  pher,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Yidal,  Rlihu  B.  Wash- 

Aonam,  Van  AnkeA^  Burt  van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Dume,  Wood,  and  Woodbridge — 81. 

Horn,  Van  Tramp,  Van  Wyck,  Ward,  Oadwalador  0.  Qq  rtwo-thirda  havinir  Toted  in  favor  IhprA- 

Vashbnm,  HenA  B.  Washburn,  Waiiam  B.  Wash-  ^^  Ii^^ISJ*  1  -  i  ?•     ^             m  lavor  lliere- 

bBm,  wScer,  Whittemore,  Thomas  WiUiams,  Wil-  ^^  ^^  2<»^^  resolution  was  passed, 

fiam  WilUsms,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,    Windom,  and  t     xv     a       ^            t               «oxi-    ^v     .  .  x 

Woodbridig»---ieo.                                .  In  the  Senate,  on  Jannarj  28th,  the  joint 

KoT  VoToro—Measrs.  Adama,  Ames,  Anderson,  resolution  of  the  Senate,  proposing  an  amend- 


Haa^ey,  S^  Holnum,  Asahel  W.  Anbbaid,  Rich-  *^®  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee  on 

ttdb.  Mabbard, Injgeraoll,  Kitohen,  Knott.  McCar-  the  Judiciary. 

thy,  Moirisacj^/Nicholaon,  Petti^  IHle,  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  *'  This  amend- 

geveiM,  JohnTiimbl^  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Vidal,  ment  is  a  deolaration  to  make  all  men,  without 

Ediu  B.  Waahbume,  James  F.  Wdson,  and  Wood-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^,  ^^l^r,  e^oal  before  the  law. 

.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  it  are  so  numerous. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  bo  convincing,  that  they  carry  conviction  to 

The  joint  resolntion  was  then  ordered  to  be  every  mind.    The  proposition  itself  has  been 

engrossed  and  read  a  third  time.  recognized  by  the  good  men  of  this  nation ; 

The  result  haviag  been  announced  as  abovcL  a^d  ^  \g  important,  as  the  new  administration 

the  jomt  resolntion,  being  engrossed,  was  read  enters  upon  the  charge  of  the  affairs  of  this 

the  third  time.  country,  that  it  should  start  on  this  high  and 

Mr.  Bontwell :  "I  move  the  previous  ques-  noble  principle  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal, 

tion  on  the  passage,  and  demand  the  yeas  and  that  they  are  really  equal  before  the  law.    We 

Mys.''  cannot  stop  short  of  this. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  «*  it  must  be  done.    It  is  the  only  measure 

main  question  ordered.                    ^  <^at  will  really  abolish  slavery.    It  is  the  only 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  its  passage,  guarantee  against  peon  laws  and  against  op- 

and  it  was  dedded  in  the  affirmative,  as  fol-  pression.    It  is  that  guarantee  which  was  put 

lows :  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ongi- 

Txia— Meaan.  Allison,  Amell,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  n&Uy,  the  guarantee  that  each  man  shall  have  a 

James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baldwin,  BankSj  Beaman,  right  to  protect  his  own  liberty.  '  It  repudiates 

Beatty.BeiuaxidL  Benton.  Blackburn,  Blajne,  Blair,  that  arrogant,  self-righteous  assumption,  that 

m^Jl^^^S:^S&mrA^C^;:  one  in.«ncaabechi,rged  with  the  uU«eB«ad 

C3li8,  Chnr^ill,  Sidney  Clarke,  Clift,  Cobb.  Coburn,  destmies  of  another.    You  may  put  this  m 


Bsmiltini,  Har^g,  Han^ey.  Heaton,  mgby,  Hoop^  mutable  law  of  the  land ;  let  it  be  fixed ;  and 

•;r,  Hoplmia,  Cheater  DTHubbard,  Hnlbiud,  Hunter,  then  we  shall  have  peace.    Until  then  there  is 

•'eoftdcea,  Altsxaader  H.  Jonea,  Judd,  Julian,  KeUey,  no  peace.    I  cannot  add  to  the  many  eloquent 

Lo«u  Locnu  IionghSdge,  Lynch,  Marvin,  Maynard!  question  m  this  House." 
ICeKaeTMARor,  KUer,  Moora,  Moorhead^Monell,        The   presidmg   officer   (Mr.  Ferry  in  the 

ifnJTina^  Hyaza^eweomb.  Newsham,  Noma,  Kunn,  chair) :     '*  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 

^Xem,  Ori^Psine,Periiain,  Peters.  Pierce.  Pike,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

PCe,  PliantB,  Poland.  Price.  Plnnoe,  Banm,  Bobcrt-  f^Vi^v«  ^i* .  ' 

wCBoot^feawyerTBoofleld,  Selve,  Shanks,  BhelUi-  ^  8"^®  ^^^ ' 


States  to  vote 


guit  Van  Hop,  Bobeit  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyok,  u  ^^  ^  ]i^  thereof  to  insert : 

Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  ^aahbnm,  Henry  B.  Wash-  __      .  ,  ^    ^    .^.          #  ^t   tt  •*.  j  ^ 

tarn/ Waiiam  B.  Waahburn.  wilker,  Whittemore,  The  rufht  of  citiiens  of  the  United  biaices  10  vote 

Taomtt  Williama,  William  Williams,  James  F.  WU-  "pd  hold  office  shall  not  l^  demed  or  abridged  by 

foo,  John  T  Wilacm,  Stephen  P.  Wilson,  Windom,  the  Umtod  States  or  any  State  on  acconnt  of  race, 

ud  theSpeaker^l50.  color,  or  previous  condition  of  service." 

yATs— SeHn.  Ardier,  Axtell,  Bsker,  Bamum,  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Beck, Bingham, Boyer,  Brooke,  Burr,  Cary^hwler,        |£p^  jysma,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  move  to 

^'^^H2Stt;jtti,?S?^h^:    mend  theTesolntion  by  adding: 

A^rr,  Knott   Uazahjul,  KcCoxmick,  Mungen,  Nib-        And  this  and  all  future  proposed  amendments  to 
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the  Constitation,  whether  proposed  hj  the  Congress  States  where  the  adyocacy  of  the  equal  rights 

or  a  conventioii  oalled  hy  Congress  on  the  application  gnj[  privileges  of  those  colored  men  has  not 

pftheLejMlati^  heen  in  the  past  and  is  not  now  unpopular. 

instead  of  being  saMnitted  to  the  Legislatures  or  to  __        .      ,  „«^  ^^  av^  «^^«  ^^^..^^  ^^ 

oonventiona  of  the  seveiml  States.  shiS  be  submitted  Yes,  su",  the  oauso  of  the  poor,  wronged,  op- 

to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  each  State ;  and,  if  a  ma-  pressed  negroes  has  been,  now  is,  and  lor  some 

jority  of  thepeonle  entitled  to  vote  on  the  prooosed  years  will  continue  to  be,  an  unpopular  cause, 

amendment  in  three-foarths  of  the  several  States  »fjjg  p^i^iio  j^xan  or  the  political  party  that  hen- 

^U'SiS.^u'i^dp'S^^^ofrci.l!  esUyVd  «donsly  spouses  t£elr  cause  wCI 

sStuti^r  oontinne  to  he  misunderstood,  misrepresented, 

and  maligned.    In  the  past  the  true  and  tried 

"  Mr.  President,  the  party  in  power  professes  friend  of  the  hlack  man  has  been  made  to  feel 

to  be  very  democratic.     I  believe  it  makes  the  hatred  and  power  of  ^e  enemies  of  the 

loader  pretensions  to  democracy  than  the  Dem*  black  race.    It  is  too  much  so  now,  and  I  fear 

ooratic  party  ever  did  or  now  do.    But  what  it  will  be  so  in  some  portions  of  the  coontry 

is  its  practice  ?    The  honorable  Senator  from  for  years  to  come.'* 

Nevada,  who  has  charge  of  this  measure,  wants  Hr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  '^  The  ques- 
to  submit  his  proposed  oonstitational  amend*  tion  which  I  wi^  to  discuss  Just  now  is  that 
ment  to  Legislatures  already  elected.  He  of  the  proper  submission  of  this  amendment 
wants  to  attach  the  amendment  to  the  Gonsti-  to  the  people  or  to  the  States.  I  am  not  able 
tntion  by  the  first  heat.  How  do  he  and  his  to  concur  m  all  of  the- proposition  of  the  Sen- 
friends  carry  out  their  professions  of  demoo*  ator  from  Kentucky.  One  of  the  features  of 
racy  f  The  Legislatares  already  chosen  are  to  his  proposition  is,  that  the  amendment  may  bo 
aot  npon  this  amendment,  although  they  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  States  to  be 
elected  by  the  peoole  in  advance  of  it  and  with-  voted  upon  in  the  popular  W9j  hy  the  people. 
out  regard  to  it.  l^ow,  my  proposition  is,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
neither  the  Legislatures  already  chosen,  nor  Btitution  of  the  United  States  authorizing  the 
those  whicli  may  hereafter  be  chosen,  nor  any  ratification  of  an  amendment  in  that  mode. 
convention  chosen  in  the  several  States,  sh^l  So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  I  hare  no 
be  called  upon  to  act  on  the  ratification  of  this  doubt  that  we  may  so  amend  the  Oonstitution. 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 'but  The  question  which  I  wish  to  speak  of  now  is, 
that  that  question  shall  be  submitted  directly/  how  shall  this  amendment  be  considered  bj 
to  the  people  of  the  various  States.  the  people  ?    It  is  radical  and  important,  and 

^^  Now,  sir,  what  necessity  is  there  for  hav--  it  should  be  decided  in  the  country  according 
ing  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Oonstitution  to  the  will  and  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 
sobmiUed  eiti^er  to  a  Legislature  or  a  oonven-  How  can  that  be  done?  In  the  absence  of  a 
tion,  in  a  State,  called  for  the  purpose  of  acting  constitutional  provision  anthorizing  it,  I  can- 
on the  proposition  f  They  cannot  add  to  the  not  see  how  it  can  be  submitted  to  a  popolar 
proportion;   they  cannot  subtract  from  it;  vote  in  the  States. 

they  cannot  modify  it.    The  proposition  is  to        '^ There  are  only  two  modes  of  ratification: 

be  voted  for  or  against  as  a  totality,  as  an  en-  one  is  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and 

tirety,  as  a  matter  beyond  the  control  of  the  the  other  by  conventions  called  in  the  States; 

body  to  which  it  is  submitted  either  for  accept-  and  it  seems  to  be  competent  for  Congress  to 

anoe  or  rejection."  decide  upon  the  mode  of  ratification  as  be- 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:   '^Mr.  tween  these  two  modes.    The  Senator  from 
President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  tells  ns  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dizon^  has  proposed  a  sub- 
that  in  proposing  this  amendment  we  are  seek-  mission  to  conventions  m  the  States,  as  I  nn- 
ing  to  perpetuate  our  power.    A  word  to  the  derstand  it.    That  is  the  nearest  posable  an- 
Senator  on  that  point.    He  knows  and  I  know  proach  that  we  can  now  make  to  the  people 
that  this  whole  struggle  in  this  country  to  give .  with  this  amendment    I  wish  we  could  pro- 
equal  rights  and  equd  privileges  to  all  citizens  •  vide,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  practicable, 
of  the  United  States  has  been  an  unpopular  that  this  amendment  shall  not  be  considered 
one;  that  we  have  been  forced  to  stru^le  by  any  Legislature  already  selected.     If  it 
against  passions  and  pr^ndices  engendered  by  could  be  submitted  to  Legislatures,  the  mem- 
generations  of  wrong  and  oppression ;  that  we  hers  of  which  are  hereafter  to  be  elected,  that 
have  been  compelled  to  struggle  against  ^at  would  answer  every*  purpose,  as  I  think,  de- 
interests  and  powerful  political  organizations,  sired  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut;  but  I 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  struggle  of  the  suppose  it  is  not  practicable  or  possible  for 
last  eight  years  to  give  freedom  to  four  and  a  Congress  to  say  to  the  States  what  particular 
half  millions  of  men  who  were  held  in  slavery,  Leg^ture  shall  consider  the  amenament.    I 
to  make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  am  not  sure  upon  that  question.    I  wish  I 
clothe  them  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  give  could  fed  snre  that  we  might  say  that  the 
them  the  privilege  to  be  voted  for,  to  make  Legislatures  now  elected  shall  not  consider  it. 
them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the.  white  citizens  I  want,  in  some  mode  or  other,  the  people  to 
of  the  United  States,  has  cost  the  party  with  pass  upon  this  measure.    If  they  decide  that 
which  I  act  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  votes,  suffrage  in  this  country  shall  be  without  limit, 
There  is  not  to-day  a  square  mile  in  the  United  then,  of  course,  it  becomes  thdr  voice ;  it  be- 
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comes  right  so  fiir  as  Govenunent  is  concerned:  in  the  South  was  called  for  hj  high  consider- 

bnt,  imtU  that  is  done,  no  submission  will  be  ations  and  mast  be  maintained.    Tour  party 

ahogslher  satis&ctorj.    So  that  I  know  of  no  took  plain  ground  npon  that  question ;  but  in 

mode  hj  which  we  can  secure  the  yoice  and  the  Northern  States,  in  the  State  that  I  have 

judgment  of  the  people  except  that  suggested  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  bodj,  what  po- 

br  ue  Senator  from  Connecticut ;  and  what  I  sition  did  you  take  ?    You  go  on  to  say : 

wiA  to  say  now  to  the  Senate  is  in  favor  of  ^j^^^  ^^  q^^,^.^^  ^^  ,,^5^^  i„  ^^  ^^^  j^^^ 

tbsl  propoamon.  Btates  properly  belongs  to  the  people  of  those  States. 

*'  I  submit  to  honorable  Senators  on  all  sides 

that  none  of  us  to-day  politicaUy  stand  in  a  *'  Not  yet  a  year  old  is  this  political  faith, 

position  to  deny  this  proposition.    It  is  pro-  declared  by  the  grand  council  of  your  party, 

posed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  ^V^^  which  Grant  and  Colfax  stood  before  the 

the  people,  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  P«opIe ;  and  now  you  propose,  without  giving 

State  ConTcntion,  shaH  have  a  voice  upon  this  ^^®  people  a  voice  or  a  hearing  upon  the  Qnes- 

matter.    It  is  their  matter.    It  is  ours  no  for-  tion,  to  say  that  the  right  to  control  suffrage 

ther  than  we  constitute  a  part  of  the  body  of  ^  ^®  Northern  States  does  not  belong  to  the 

the  people.     The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  people  of  those  States. 

proposes  that  the  people  shall  speak  upon  the  *'  I  fi*k  honorable  Senators,  upon  this  ques- 

fKst  question  of  <mangiug  the  Constitution  of  ^^^  ^^  submission  for  ratification,  what  that 

the  Umted  States  in  regitrd  to  the  exercise  of  plighted  faith  of  a  great  party  to  the  people 

political  power.    Is  that  unreasonable?    Is  it  did  mean?    Was  it  an  evasion?    If  so,  your 

not  rightf     Did  not  this  Government  come  partJ  w  unworthy  of  a  nation's  support    Was 

frsm  the  people  through  State  conventions  ?  *t  a  trick  and  a  fraud?    Then  you  are  not  only 

Is  it  not  right  that  when  we  change  it  we  shall  tmworthy  of  a  nation's  support,  but  worthy 

come  as  near  to  the  people  as  is  possible  ?  ^^y  ^^  ^^®  condemnation  of  virtuous  manhood 

"  Who  says  that  a  member  of  a  Legislature  everywhere  and  in  all  ages.    To  the  people 

elected  last  summer  or  fiill  ought  to  act  upon  Zp^  submitted  the  question  last  fall,  did  you? 

a  question  that  was  not  considered  by  the  ^^^  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 

people  when  they  elected  him  ?    Did  I  under-  ^7  that  the  election  last  fall  meant  something  1 

stand  aome  Senator  to  say  that  this  question  ^^  ^o,  what  did  it  mean  ?  You  said  to  the  party 

»M  considered  in  the  election  ?    I  think  some  ^^^^  they  cast  ballots  for  Grant  and  Colfax  : 

Senator  interrupted  the  distinguished  Senator  *  Your  ballot,  if  it  means  any  thing  on  this 

/h>m  Kentucky  and  called  his  attention  to  the  subject,  means  just  two  propositions:   first, 

election  of  last  fan.    I  call  your  attention  to  the  t^a*  5n  the  Southern  States  Congress  shall 

election  of  last  fall,  honorable  Senators,  and  I  maintain  equal  suffrage  to  loyal  men ;  but  in 

aik  you  now  to  stand  upon  the  pledge  of  honor  t^®  other  States,  in  the  Northern  States,  the 

that  your  party  made  to  the  people  in  the  elec-  rigl>t  to  control  suffra^  belongs  to  the  people 

tion  last  fiill.  2.'  those  States.'     Did  it  belong  to  them  ? 


for  Grant  tod  Colfax,  cast  a  vote  against  uni-  The  President  wv  tempon 

veraal  snffirage  is  a»  plain.   You  took  the  ques-  m^nt  is  withdrawn. 

tion  away  from  the  people.    You  said  that  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  said:   "What 

they  need  not  consider  it.    You  said  that  they  is  the  question?    It  is  not  merely  a  question 

should  not  consider  it  last  summer;  and  now  of  suffrage.    That  of  itself  is  a  subject  of  vast 

1  understand  it  to  be  proposed  to  submit  it  to  importance,  and  is  now  agitating  the  public 

Legialatares  that  are  not  again  responsible  to  mind  of  this  country  to  a  very  great  extent, 

tlie  people,  but  that  were  elected  before  this  The  question  whether  the  female  sex  should 

question  is  submitted.    The  second  section  of  ^e  permitted  to  participate  in  the  privilege 

the  Chicago  platform,  not  yet  a  year  old,  de-  of  suflfrage,  whether  other  restrictions  should 

cbred  the  doctrine  of  th*e  Republican  party,  be  removed,  the  question  of  age,  the  question 

and  I  amply  ask  honorable  Senators  now  to  of  property,  a  multitude  of  questions  are  or 

make  the  pledged  and  plighted  faith  of  their  may  be  raised  which  are  vastly  important  and 

party  to  the  country  good  and  true,  and  not  interesting  in  connection  with  the  right  of 

in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  humanity  to  give  fliiffirage.    But,  sir,  we  are  not  now  dealing 

it  the  lie '  merely  with  tiie  qualification  of  voters.     The 

•n«  giu^tee  by  Congress  of  eautl  miffrage  to  all  ^J^*io»  ij  not  w^at  shall  be  the  qualifications 

Iflral  nin  »t  the  South  was  demanded  by  every  con-  of  the  voter,  but  who  shall  create,  establish, 

ndcTstioa  of  pnblio  safety,  of  gratitude,  and  of  jus-  and  prescribe  those  qualifications;   not  who 

taoe,aDdmaBtbemaintAmed.  shall  be  the  voter,  but  who  shall  make  the 

^That  is  plain  enough.  In  that  you  say  that  roter. 

die  guarantee  of  aufifrage  to  all  the  loyal  men  ^^In  considering  that  question,  we  ought  to 
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remember  that  it  is  ntterly  impossible  that  any  of  that  kind  were  made,  it  is  verj  tnie  it  migM 

State  should  be  an  independent  republic  which  be  objected,  '  This  goes  to  the  foundation  of 

does  not  entirely  control  its  own  laws  with  yonr   Gtovemment;  this  is  not  amendment; 

regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage.    Kor  does  it  it  is  revolution^  it  is  subyersion.'    Oan  th«t 

make  the  slightest  difference  with  regard  to  not  be  said  in  this  instance?    Is  the  proposed 

this  that  any  abdication  or  abnegation  of  its  amendment  any  more  a  fair  carrying  out  of 

power  is  voluntary.    It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Oonstitntion  when  it 

proposed  that  the  States  shall  voluntarily  re-  provides  for  its  own  amendment  than  it  would 

linquish  their  power  to  control  the  subject  of  be  if  it  proposed  directly  to  subvert  the  form 

suffrage  within  their  respective  limits.    Sir,  of  government,  if  it  be  true  that  the  right  of 

suppose  a  State  should  voluntarily  assume  upon  exercising  and  controlling  the  power  of  8uf« 

itself  a  foreign  yoke,  or  declare  by  a  minority  frage  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  State  or  it 

of  its  own  people,  or  even  by  a  nnanimoua  ceases  to  be  a  republic  ? " 

vote,  that  it  would  prefer  a  monarchy,  would  Mr.  Ferry:  "X  move  to  amend  the  redtal  in 

the  fact  of  its  being  voluntary  at  all  affect  the  the  proposed  amendment  by  striking  out  the 

question  whether  it  was  still  an  independent  words  Hhe  Legislatures  of  and  inserting  the 

republic?                                                        .  words  'conventions  in,'  and  also  where  the 

'^  Kow,  mr,  it  may  be  that  the  people  of  this  word  '  Legislatures '  occurs  in  the  second  place 

country  in  their  present  condition  of  mind  are  to  insert  tiie  word  '  conventions'  in  lieu  of  it 

ready  to  relinquish  the  power  in  the  States  of  I  find  that  the  Oonstitntion  merely  refers  to 

regulating  their  own  laws  with  regard  to  suf-  '  conventions.' " 

frage ;  and  if  it  should  so  prove,  and  the  result  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  amend- 

should  show  that  your  own  State  (Ohio)  and  ment  will  be  read." 

my  State  (Oonnecticut),  having  once  or  twice  That  the  following  article  bo  proposed  to  oonrcn- 

voted  agamst  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  tions  in  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 

to  the  negro  race,  should  now  consent  that  a  'Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  nti- 

central  power  should  regulate  that  question,  *e4  ,*>y  three-fourths  of  said  convention*,  ehaU  be 

and  shoW  do   this  voluntarily  and  freely!  ^'^^<i"P*rt  of  the  Constitution,  etc. 

nevertheless  they  would  by  that  action  lose  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentncky,  sidd:  "I  will  state 

their  character  as   republican   governments,  what  I  understand  to  be  the  prindple  of  the 

And,  sir,  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was  that  in  Oonstitntion  in  relation  to  amendment,  and  I 

the  formation  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  ask  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 

States  there  was  an  entire  neglect  to  interfere  Kansas  for  one  moment  to  the  proposition, 

in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  question  of  The  great  leading  idea  of  the  amendfmentwliidi 

Buffirage  in  the  several  States.    Look  through  he  proposes  is,  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 

the  Oonstitntion  as  it  was  formed,  and  yon  States  should  nave  any  right  whatever  that 

find  no  aUusion  whatever  to  the  question  of  every  other  citizen  is  not  entitled  to  share.  Do 

suffrage,  except  by  reference  to  existing  laws  I  understand  the  honorable  gentieman^s  idea  r* 

and  qualifications  in  the  then  existing  States.  Mr.  Pomeroy :   *^My  idea  is  that  civU  and 

*Ut  was  the  principle  that*  an  independent  political  fights  belong  to  all  citizens  alike;  I  do 

republic  must  necessarily  control  the  question  not  mean  the  rights  of  private  property." 

of  suffrage  in  its  own  elections.    This  lies  at  Mr.  Davis:    ^*We  understand  each  other, 

the  very  foundation  of  all  government,  and  it  Now,  I  lay  down  the  proposition  with  more 

is  therefore  wholly  impossible  for  any  State  distinctness,  with  more  trutiii  and  philosophy 

to  be  an  independent  republic  or  an  indepen-  than  the  honorable  Senator's  proposition,  that 

dent  government  in  which  the  right  of  suf-  each  State  in  the  Union  is  entitied  under  our 

frage   is  controlled  by  an  external   power,  Oonstitntion  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 

whether  by  the  consent  of  that  State  or  against  any  or  every  other  State  is  entitled  to.    Here 

its  consent.    For  that  reason,  when  it  is  pro-  is  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  all  her  illustrious 

posed  to  amend  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  history  and  with  all  of  her  Revolutionary  remi- 

States  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  auestionable  niscences,  excluded  by  force  and  violence  from 

whether  it  is  not  an  amendment  which  subverts  her  Just  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the 

the  whole  foundation  and  principle  of  the  Gov-  United  States.    Here  is  the  State  of  Mississippi 

emment.   Suppose  an  amendment  were  offered  in  the  same  predicament.     Here  is  the  State 

here  to-day  proposing  that  this  Government,  of  Texas  in  a  like  predicament.    Here  is  the 

instead  of  bemg  a  republic,  should  be  a  mon-  State  of  Georgia  in  a  sort  of  hybrid  condition, 

archy ;  suppose  it  were  proposed  to  strike  out  neither  flesh  nor  fowl,  neither  fish  nor  bird, 

the  clause  of  the  Oonstitntion  guaranteeing  a  fiilly  represented,  I  believe,  in  the  other  branch 

republican  form  of  government  to  each  State,  of  Oongress,  and  without  a  voice  in  this  assetn- 

and  instead  of  that  to  insert  a  guarantee  of  a  bly  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  nation  r  ^^'^ 

monarchy  to  each  State.    I  do  not  know  that  in  this  condition  of  things  the  Senate  of  ttic 

this    amendment  would  not  be  within   the  United  States   undertakes  the   burlesque  of 

power  of  Oongress  to  propose.    The  Oonsti-  gravely  amending  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United 

tution  provides  that  Cfongress  may  propose  States  I 

such  amendments  as  in  its  own  Judgment  it  "  Sir,  I  say  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Senate 

shall  think  best  and  proper.    If  a  proposition  of  the  United  States  to  act,  in  this  state  of  itj 
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(ffganiation,  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  fbrms.    It  is  insisted  that  the  Bepnblican  party 

the  Gonstttotion.    It  is  a  mookerj.    If  there  committed  itself  to  the  dootrine  that,  so  far  as 

WIS  conmnmieation  between  tiie  other  world  onfirage  in  the  loyal  States  was  conoemed,  it 

lad  this,  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  States.  That  reso- 

dettl  wbo  have  been  so  long  since  borne  to  lation,  perhaps,  went  no  farther,  and  was  in- 

their  grsTea^  the  enormity  of  snch  a  proposition  tended  to  go  no  farther,  than  to  define  the  con- 

Todd  be  enough  to  reanimate  theur  ashes  and  stitational  position  of  the  party — that,  as  the 

to  mike  their  filastrioas  persons  tarn  over  in  Oonstitation  now  is,  the  regulation  of  sofl^age 

thnr  tombSb    Is  the  extravaganoe  of  this  day  belongs  to  the  several  States ;  bat  it  certainly 

ind  generation  of  oars  to  have  no  boands?    I  was  not  intended  to  commit  the  party  to  the 

Mk  jou,  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Frelinghnysen  in  doctrine  that  it  would  not  at  any  time  there- 

the  ehtfr),  an  advocate  of  all  these  anomalous  after  propose  to  change  the  Constitution  upon 

sad  revohitionaiy  movements,  by  what  author*  that  subject. 

itfcntiie  Senate  of  the  United  States  proceed  ^^Now,  Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  speak 

to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  ex-  for  a  few  minutes  in  regard  to  the  language  of 

ehufiogthe  State  of  Georaia  from  her  represea-  this  amendment    I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 

titton  in  the  Senate  ?    I  put  it  stronger  than  ment  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 

thit:  what  right  has  this  Senate  or  tnis  Con-  tivds,  or  I  will  vote  for  the  clause  as  reported 

gres  to  exdnde  the  other  three  States  that  I  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Senate  if  I 

hare  named  from  their  representation  in  the  can  get  no  better  form ;  but  I  desire  to  say  that 

two  Houses  of  Cofngress,  and  to  undertake  the  it  comes  far  short  of  what  should  now  be  the 

moit  important  fkmetion  of  €k>vemment  in  the  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  in  my  opin- 

United  States;  and  that  is,  to  alter  tiie  funda-  ion.  The  resolution  as  it  came  from  the  House 

ffl«n(al  law  in  their  absence  ?  and  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee 

*'Sir,  your  amendments  to  the  Constitution-  on  the  Judiciary  are  in  substance  the  same, 

ire  aD  void ;  they'  are  of  no  effect    They  were^  differing  somewhat  in  phraseology.  The  amend- 

propoflod  by  a  mutilated  Congress;  they  were  ment  of  our  committee  is : 

proposed  by  a  matilated  House  of  Representa-  The  riffht  of  dtiiens  of  the  United  Stotes  to  vote 

tires  and  Senate.     That  mutilation  at  one  time  and  hola  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 

Via  Tduntary,  but  now,  nnce  it  has  been  healed  ^^^  States,  or  any  State,  on  Mcount  of  race,  color, 

bythesubmisiioa  and  obedience  of  the  Insur-  or  previous  condition  of  serYitude. 

^t8  tothe  Constitution  and  lawsof  the  United  .*  I*  ^lU  ^«  observed  that  this  language  ad- 

Stato,  you  have  proceeded  to  continue  it,  to  J?***  ©r  recognizes  that  the  whole  power  over 

«ilarg6  it,  to  protect  it  indefinitely ;  and  with  ^«  question  of  suftage  is  vested  in  the  several 

ifl  oSfl  violence  done  by  you  to  the  Constitu-  States,  except  as  it  shall  be  limited  by  this 

tioB,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  amendment  It  tacitly  concedes  that  the  States 

WTewign  States  of  the  United  States  to  take  ^^7  disfranchise  the  colored  people  or  any 

part  in  this  important  business  of  amending  o^l^^r  ckss  of  people  for  other  reasons  save  and 

theConstitution,rou  still  continue  the  mockery  2J<»P*  those  mentaoned  in  the  amendment 

rfjonr  amendments.    How  ridiculous  1    flow  They  cannot  be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  race, 

it^f^l»  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.    In 

other  words,  it  leaves  all  the  existing  irregu- 

On  Pebmary  8d,  tlie  Senate,  on  motion  of  lanties  and  incongruities  in  suflfrage.    I  have 

Mr.  SUwart,  of  N'ovada,  proceeded  to  the  con-  entertamed  the  idea  that,  when  we  came  to 

adoation  of  the  House  resolution  above-men-  ame^d  t^®  Constkution  upon  this  subjec^  we 

tifload  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  ou^ht  to  make  suffrage  uniform  throughout  the 

ta  Sa  Committee  of  the  Whole.    He  moved  to  Umted  States ;  that  the  same  class  of  men 

Mnead  the  lesolution  by  striking  out  the  whole  should  be  allowed  in  every  State  to  vote  for 

•f  section  one,  and  inserting,  Si  lieu  thereof;  President  and  Vice-Rresident  wid  members 

tbe  foHowing  -  ^^  Congress,  and  members  of  the  State  Legisla- 

Tl^Ti^ht  of  dtisena  of  the  United  Sutes  to  vote  *^«S  *^»*  elect  Senators ;  that  the  same  class 

«^  Iwld  office  ahaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tha  of  men  excluded  m  one  btate  ought  to  be  ex- 

^Bited  Stitea,  or  any  State,  for  any  reason  not  equally  eluded  in  every  other  State.    In  other  words, 

<p?iKsbl«  to  an  dtiaena.  I  think  suffrage  ought  to  be  uniform. 

A  debate  subsequently  ensued,  duriog  which  *^  In  the  State  of  Indiana  a  man  of  foreign 

^r.  Mortal,  of  Indiana,  said :  *'  Mr.  President^  birth,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  one 

Jesterday  my  colleague  (Mr.  Hendricks)  ad-  year  and  in  tJie  State  of  Indiana  six  months, 

^f«saed  the  Senate  at  some  length,  and  was  and  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 

ioHowed  in  the  same  strain  of  cemark  by  the  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  allowed  to 

S<:iittorfromComiecticutCkr.  Dixon),  to  show  vote  for  President,  Vice-President,  members 

tiiAt  the  Bepnblican  party  was  committed  by  of  Congress,  and  State  officers.    Just  over  the 

tie  pbtform  adopted  at  Chicago  from  taking  line,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  same  man  would 

U17 action  upon  t£is  subject  Very  much  stress  not  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  had  been  in 

▼ss  placed  upon  it  by  my  colleague,  as  well  as  the  country  five  years  and  had  become  frilly 

tbe  Senator  frtnn  Connecticut,  who,  I  believe,  naturalized.    Here  is  a  class  of  men  taking 

repeated  his  argument  this  afternoon  in  several  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  in  one 
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State  who  are  excluded  in  the  next  State.    I        '^Now,  Mr.  Preddent,  whj  is  ^t  necettary 

am  not  disonssing  the  proprietj  or  impropriety  to  insert  these  words,  '  or  previous  condition 

of  these  regulations,  hut  I  am  speaking  of  their  of  servitude '  or  '  slavery  9 '    It  says  they  shall 

inoonsistenoies.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts^  not  he  debarred  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  ae- 

for  instance,  they  have  an  educational  test ;  in  oount  of  race  or  oolor  or  previous  condition 

the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  if  lam  oorreotly  in-  of  servitude.     It  is  because  some  of  these 

formed,  there  is  a  property  qualification.   The  States  ought  say,  *  We  will  debar  these  men 

population  of  that  State  is  so  numerous  that  from  voting,  not  on  account  of  their  race,  not 

the  voting  ratio  must  be  reduced  by  requiring  cm  account  of  their  oolor,  but  because  they 

a  property  qualification.     In  some  States  a  have  once  been  slaves.*    Snppom  that  one  of 

residence  of  six  months  is  required ;  in  other  these  States  should  say,  *  We  will  debar  these 

States  a  residence  of  twelve  months  is  required,  men  from  voting,  not  by  reason  of  color  or 

and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  other  oondi«  race  or  previous  condition  of  slavery,  but  be- 

tions  of  suffrage  prescribed.    In  the  State  of  cause  they  are  deficient  in  natural  intelligence, 

New  York  I  believe  that  •colored  men  are  al«  incapable  of  improvement,  and  incompetent  to 

lowed  to  vote  if  they  are  worth  f250  in  reel  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 

estate.  emment*    If  they  put  it  upon  that  reason,  it 

^^Now,  sir,  when  we  come  to  amend  the  might  be  perhaps  a  stramed  eonstmction 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  this  sub*  amendment ;  but  we  ought  not  now  to  be  pro- 
ject, would  it  not  be  proper  to  make  suffirage  viding  an  amendment  that  is  susceptible  of  a 
uniform  9  And  it  is  as  easy  to*  amend  it  in  the  double  construction.  They  say  they  do  not 
one  way,  I  beUeve,  as  it  is  in  the  other.  This  .disfranchise  these  men  on  account  of  their 
amendment  leaves  the  whole  power  in  the  oolor,  race,  or  having  been  slaves,  but  beoanse 
States  iust  as  it  exists  now,  except  that  colored  they  are  naturally  inferior  in  point  of  intellect, 
men  shall  not  be  disfranchisea  for  the  three  and  unqualified  to  take  part  m  the  admmistra- 
reasons  of  race,  «olor,  or  previous  condition  of  tion  of  the  Gx>vemment.  I  am  not  sure  bnt 
slavery.  They  may  be  disfranchised  for  want  that  in  that  way  the  whole  provision  maj  be 
of  education  or  for  want  of  intelligence.  The  dodged.  That  is  Just  the  position  taken  by  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  may  establish  great  body  of  the  Southern  people.  If  yon  will 
regulations  upon  the  subject  of  suffhige-that  ask  them  their  opinion  of  the  colored  race, 
will  out  out  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  col-  they  will  tell  you  that  they  are  an  inferior  rac& 
ored  men  in  those  States  from  voting,  and  and  hardly  human  beings,  and  disqualified 
what  may  be  done  in  one  of  these  States  may  from  taking  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
perhaps  be  done  in  others.  They  may,  per*  (Government;  andif  they  put  that  in  their  con- 
haps,  require  property  or  educational  tests,  and  stitutions,  and  give  that  as  a  reason,  it  becomes 
that  would  cut  off  the  great  majority  of  the  a  question  whetiier  they  have  not  dodged  the 
colored  men  from  voting  in  those  Stipes,  and  whole  provision.  We  wonld  deny  the  truth  or 
thus  this  amendment  would  be  practically  de«  soundness  of  their  reason  ;  but  they  wonld 
feated,  in  all  those  States  where  the  great  body  insist  on  it,  and  claim  that  it  is  not  provided 
of  the  colored  people  live.  Sir,  if  the  power  against  in  the  amendment, 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  popula-  *^Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  an 
tion  of  those  States — ^perhaps  I  should  beg  affirmative  amendment,  an  amendment  declar- 
pardon  now,  I  should  rather  call  it  the  Con-  ing  who  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  not  a  ne- 
servative  or  Democratic  population — ^if  they  gation  but  an  affirmation,  and  one  that  defines 
could  not  debar  the  colorea  people  of  the  the  riglit  of  soffrage,  and  does  not  leave  it  open 
right  of  suffrage  in  any  other  way,  they  would  for  the  oonstruction  of  different  States;  and  I 
do  it  by  an  educational  or  a  property  qualifica-  think  that,  if  we  are  not  to  have  an  affirma- 
tion, tive  definition  of  suflVnge,  the  amendment  of- 

^^  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure,  on  looking  fered  by  the  Senator  frt>m  Mi<^igan  (Mr.  How- 
further  at  this  amendment,  but  that  the  Ian-  ard)  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  has  been  pre- 
guage  itself  can  be  dodged  without  establishing  sented,  and  certainly  better  than  the  one  that 
either  a  property  qualification  or  an  educa-  oame  here  firom  the  House ;  and  I  will  ask  the 
tionaltest  Take  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mary-  Secretary  to  read  it" 
land,  or  any  of  these  States  choosing  to  do  so ;  The  Ohief  Clerk :  '*  The  amendment  of  Mr. 
may  they  not  dodge  it?  It  says  the  right  of  Howard  proposes  to  strike  out  section  one  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  and  hold  the  House  article,  and  insert : 
office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  Citisene  of  the  United  States  of  AfHean  descent 
State  or  by  the  United  States  *  on  account  of'  *hall  have  the  same  right  to  vote  and  hold  (^oe  as 
— *  by  reason  of  *  is  the  language  of  the  amend-  ^^®'  oltiMM.*'  % 

ment  of  the  House — *  race,  color,  or  previous       Mr.  Morton :  **  That  pertains  simply  to  citi- 

condition  of  servitude.'    I  should  suppose  that  zens  of  AMcan  descent.    This  amendment  re- 

the  words  'race  or  color' would  be  sufficient,  fers  also  only  to  citizens  of  AfHcan  descent; 

I  am  somewhat  averse  to  putting  the  word  but  that  ^ves  them  an  affirmative  right,  safs 

'  oolor '  into  the  Constitution.   I  am  somewhat  they  shafi  have  the  same  right  to  vote  that 

averse  to  making  any  reference  to  slavery  in  other  citizens  have.   It  therefore  cuts  off  everr 

the  Constitution.  possible  construction  of  the  .amendment  as  it 
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ctfne  from  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  or  endares ;  for  it  will  be  a  vital  pari  of  that  re- 

tbe  one  offered  by  the  coiiunitte€^  by  which  publican  government  to  which  the  nation  is 

ihey  eonld  be  debarred  from  the  right  of  saf-  pledged. 

£nge.    It  places  these  men  precisely  npon  the  *^  Dismissing  the  reasons  for  the  amendment, 

same  ground  with  all  others ;  bat  it  still  leaves  I  torn  to  those  which  make  ns  hesitate  to  pre- 

the  States  the  power  of  establishing  an  ednca-  sent  it  for  ratification.    There  are  two.    The 

tional  or  prop^y  test  by  which  they  woold  amendment  admits  that,  under  the  national 

«iit  off  the  great  mass  of  colored  men.  I  think  Oonstitation,  as  it  is,  with  its  recent  additions, 

this  is  the  best  of  the  three,  bat  that  it  would  a  caste  and  an  oligarchy  of  the  skin  may  be 

be  skill  better  to  adopt  an  amendment  deelar*  set  up  by  a  State  without  any  check  from  Con- 

ifig  who  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  making  gress ;  that  these  ignoble  forms  of  inequality 

it  aniform  thronghout  the  United  States,  and  are  consistent  with  republican  government ; 

leaving  no  question  of  construction  for  the  and  that  the  right  to  vote  is  not  an  ezistmg 

Stsiea.*'  privilege  and  immunity  of  dtizenship.    All  this 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said:  ''Mr.  Presi-  is  plainly  admitted  by  the  proposed  amrad- 

deatf  I  sttid  to  the  chair' an  amendment  which  ment,  thus  despoiling  Congress  of  beneficent 

I  shall  propose  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  powers  and  emasculating  the  national  Consti- 

on  the  Judiciary  in  due  time.'*  tntion  itself.    It  is  only  with  infinite  reluctance 

The  Chief  Clerk:  ''The  amendment  now  that  I  can  consent  to  any  such  admission,  which, 

aobmitted  proposes  to  strike  out  all  alter  the  in  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  uuffenerons  scruples, 

words '  artiele  fifteen '  and  insert :  weakens  all  those  texts,  which  are  so  important 

CoogreM  Shan  have  power  to  aboHsh  or  modify  any  for  human  rights. 

rutrietions  upon  the  ri^ht  to  vote  or  hold  ofiloe  pro-  "The  hesitation  to  present  the  amendment 

Kcibed  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  fitate.'*^  ]s  increased,  when  we  consider  the  difBculties 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  am  in  the  way  of  its  ratification.    I  am  no  arlth* 

DOW  brought  directly  to  the  proposed  amend-  metician ;  but  I  understand  that  nobody  has 

raent  of  the  Constitution.    Of  course,  the  ques-  yet  been  able  to  enumerate  the  States  whose 

tioa  stares  us  in  the  face,  why  amend  what  is  votes  can  be  ooimted  on  to  assure  its  ratifica- 

already  snfficient?    Why  erect  a  supemumera*  tion  within  any  reasonable  time.    Meanwhile, 

zy  oohmm  f  this  great  question,  which  cannot  brook  delay 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  two  reasons  are  assigned.  — ^whioh,  for  the  sske  of  peace  and  to  complete 

The  first  is  that  the  power  ofCongress  is  doubt-  reconstruction,  should  be  settled  at  once — ^is 

fai    It  is  nataral  that  those  who  do  not  sym*  handed  over-  to  prolonged  controversy  in  the 

pathiae  strongly  with  the  equal  rij^hts  of  all  States.    I  need  not  depict  the  evils  which  must 

should  doubt.    Men  ordinarily  find  m  the  Con-  ensue.     A  State  will  become  for  the  time  a 

Station  what  is  in  themselves,  so  that  the  politic&l  caldron,  into  which  will  be  dropped 

Canstitati<Hi  in  its  meaning  is  little  more  than  all  the  poisoned  ingredients  of  prejudice  and 

a  reflection  of  their  own  inner  nature.    As  I  hate,  while  a  power&l  political  party,  chanting 

am  nnable  to  find  any  ground  of  doubt,  in  sub-  like  the  witches  of  Macbeth — 

stance  or  even  in  shadow,  I  shrink  from  a  prop-  » Doiibie;doiibie.  ton  and  tronUo. 

ositionwluch  assumes  that  there  is  a  doubt.  To  Fire,  bam;  and  csldnm,lmbble^- 

my  mind,  the  power  is  too  clear  for  question,  will  use  this  veiy  amendment  as  the  pudding- 

As  well  queetion  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  stick  with  which  to  stir  the  bubbling  mass. 

fuarantee  a  republican  form  of  government;  Such  a  controversy  should  be  avoided,  if  possi- 

or  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  or  the  prohibition  ble ;  nor  should  an  agitation,  so  unwelcome  and 

npM  the  SUtes  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  so  sterile,  be  needlessly  invited.    '  Let  us  have 

i^rivileges  of  citixendiip,  each  of  which  is  be-  peace.* 

yond  qneedon.  "  Of  course,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 

'^Another  reason,  assigned  for  a  oonstitu-  accomplishing  the  great  result,  the  amendmeat 

Uonal  amendment  is^  its  permanent  character  should  be  presented,  even  with  all  its  delays, 

ia  eoamarison  with  an  act  of  Congress  which  uncertainties,  and  provocations  to  local  strife. 


only  a  legitimate  corollary.  _ 

In  hanneny  with  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  for  the  presentation  of  the  amendment,  will 

denoe  and  in  harmony  with  the  national  Con*  pass  the  act  over  the  veto  of  the  President. 

ftitution,  it  will  become  of  equsl  significance,  Once  adopted,  it  will  go  into  instant  operation, 

sad  BO  proftne  hand  will  touch  its  sacred  text  without  waiting  for  the  uncertain  concurrence 

It  will  nerer  be  repealed.    The  elective  fran-  of  State  Legislatures,  and  without  provoking 

rbise  once  recognized,  can  never  be  denied ;  local  strife  so  wearisome  to  the  country.    The 

once  conferred,  can  never  be  resumed.    The  States  will  not  be  turned  into  nolitical  caldrons, 

rule  <tf  equal  i^ts  once  applied  by  Congress  and  the  Democratic  party  will  have  no  pudding- 

under  the  national  Constitution  will  be  a  per-  stick  with  which  to  stir  the  bubbling  mass. 
manent  institution  as  long  as  the   republic       ^^  I  do  not  depart  from  the  proprieties  of  this 
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occasion  when  I  show  how  completely  the  should  like  an  answer  to  that  speoifio  qnes- 

conrse  I  now  propose  harmonizes  with  the  re-  tioiL  oan  color  be  a  qaalification  c^a  Toter?" 

qnirements  of  the  political  partj  to  which  I  be-  Mr.  Vickers:  ^'Well,  nr,  if  the  power  is 

long.    Believing  most  sincerely  that  the  Re-  given  ezdnsivel/  to  the  States,  if  the  States 

publican  party,  m  its  objects,  is  identical  with  have  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power  to 

country  and  with  mankmd,  so  that  in  sustain-  regulate  the  qualification  of  voters,  it  is  not 

ing  it  I  sustain  these  comprehensive  charitiea,  for  me  to  say  whether  thdr  regulatioiu  shall 

I  cannot  willingly  see  this  agency  lose  the  op-  haye  reference  simply  to  color,  or  to  a  prop- 

portunity  of  confirming  its  supremacy.    You  erty  qualification  which  Uiey  have  in  Massa- 

need  votes  in  Connecticut,  do  you  not  f  There  chusetts,  or  to  intelligence,  or  to  anything 

are  three  thousand  fellow-citizens  in  that  State  else.    The  States  may  prescribe,  I  soppose, 

ready  at  the  call  of  Congress  to  take  theirplaoe  that  an  individual  shall  be  able  to  read  the 

at  the  ballot-box.  Tou  need  them  also  in  Penn*  Constitution  of  the  country.  That,  I  presome, 

sylvania,doyounot?    There  are  at  least  fifteen  would  be  a  qualification  which  the  States 

thousand  in  that  great  State  waiting  for  your  would  have  the  right  to  impose.    It  is  impossi- 

summons.     Wherever  you  most  need  them,  ble  for  me  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  power  of 

there  they  are ;  and  be  assured  they  wiU  all  vote  the  States  in  regard  to  this  subject,  beoaose  it 

for  those,  who  stand  by  them  in  the  assertion  is  one  of  their  reserved  powers,  and  is  unlim- 

of  equal  rights.    But  in  standing  by  them  you  ited.    The  General  Government  has  no  right 

stand  by  all  which  is  most  dear  £i  the  repubHc  to  regulate  this  question  of  suffirage." 

^^ Pardon  me;  but  if  you  are  not  moved  by  Mr.  Sumner:  ^^Then,  to  come  back  to  my 
considerations  of  Justice  under  the  Cod  stitution,  original  ouestion,  I  understand  that  the  learned 
then  I  appeal  to  that  humbler, motive  wMch  is  Senator  does  say  that  oolor  may  be  a  qoalifica- 
found  in  the  desire  for  success.  Bo  this,  and  tion  for  a  TOter.  On  that  point  I  should  like 
you  will  assure  the  triumph  of  all  that  you  caa  to  have  his  answer  distinctly,  because  it  is  the 
most  desire.  Party,  country,  mankind,  will  be  pivot  or  one  of  the  pivots  of  this  question.  I 
elevated,  while  the  equal  rights  of  all  will  be  understand  him  to  say  that  color  may  be. 
fixed  on  a  foundation  not  less  enduring  than  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  his  speech, 
the  Bock  of  Ages."  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  sup- 
Mr.  Yickens  of  Maryland,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  poses  a  State  Legislature  could  select  anuHig 
dent,  I  will  advert  to  one  or  two  of  the  posi-  the  qualifications  the  color  of  the  hair  or  the 
tions  assumed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu-  color  of  the  eye?  Would  the  Senator  say  that 
setts  (Mr.  Sumner)  in  his  speech  to-day.  I  that  could  be  a  qualification  under  the  Oonsti- 
understood  him  to  contend  that,  from  the  tutionof  the  United  States?  I  put  to  him  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  he  read,  power  question ;  I  should  like  an  answer  to  that" 
was  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  Sections  in  Mr.  Vickers:  "  Well,  sir,  that,  of  course,  is 
the  States.    If  I  am  mistaken,  he  will  correct  an  extreme  case." 

me.    I  do  not  so  read  the  Constitution.    The  Mr.  Sumner:  "Not  at  all.    It  is  the  very 

second  section  of  the  first  article  providea  case  before  the  Senate." 

that :  Mr.  Vickers :  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 

The  House  of  Bepresentotivee  shall  be  composed  ^*  would  be  expedient  for  a  State  Lej^tnre 

of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  to  do.    It  is  not  always  expedient  to  ezereise 

of  the  several  States ;  and  the  electors  in  each  State  the  full  extent  of  the  power  which  is  conferred 

shall  have  the  quaUfloations  requisite  for  electors  of  „pon  legisktive  bodies.    But  I  would  ask  the 

the  most  numerous  branch  of  t£e  State  Legislature.  BSato?fr<»n  Massachusetts  if  the  oolor  of  tiie 

^'  That  section  recognizes  the  absolute  right  hair,  added  to  the  disqualification  of  the  voter 

of  the  States  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  inteUectnally,  is  not  a  power  in  the  Legisla- 

electors  for  Representatives,  because  the  States  ture?    I  would  ask  the  honorable  Senator  if 

have  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  quail*  publio  Tirtne  and  public  intelligence  are  not 

fications  of  electors  for  members  of  their  Lcgis*  the  very  foundations  of  our  republic  ?     Why, 

latures,  and  the  same  qualifications  which  the  sir,  how  can  we  exist  as  a  republio  without 

States  prescribe  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  intelligenoe  and  publio  virtae?  " 

of  suffrage  for  members  of  the  most  numerous  Mr.  Sumner:  ^*  Yes,  but  the  point  to  which 

branch  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be  the  quali-  I  wish  to  call  l^e  attention  of  my  friend  is  not 

fications  of  electors  for  Representatives  to  the  whether  public  intelligence  and  public  virtae 

Congress  of  the  United  States.    There  is  no  are  essential  to  a  repnbliOi  for  there  we  are 

power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  those  agreed;  not  whether  they  mi^  not  be  recog- 

qualifications;  but  it  belongs  exdunvely  to  nued  as  qualifications,  but  the  point  is  whether 

the  States."  any  inherent  quality  under  Providence  planted 


should  value  it  very  much  indeed.  I  ask  the  Mr.  Vickers :  "  Well,  sir,  as  I  stated  to^ft 
Senator  from  Maryland  whether  in  his  opinion  there  are  five  races  of  men.  These  are  tlio 
color  can  be  a  qualification  of  a  voter?    I    red  man,  the  yellow  man,  tiie  white  man,  the 
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Uflck  man,  and  the  brown  man.    Now,  I  ask  have  the  same  qnalifioations  that  yoters  for 

if  it  is  not  competent  for  a  Legialatnre  to  dis-  members  of  the  Legislatore  are  to  possess, 

franchise  or  to  withhold  the  elective  franchise  Then,  to  show  that  this  is  the  true  meaning 

from  anj  one  of  these  races?    Is  not  color  the  of  the  Oonstitntion,  let  me  refer  to  the  clause 

disdnctiYe  mark  of  the  race?    And  because  as  to  presidential  electors : 

here  Ib  a  distinct  race,  an  inferior  race,  and  The  Congress  majdetennhie  the  time  of  choosing 

because  thia  race  has  color,  the  race  is  dis-  the  electon,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 

Qoslified.    It  is  not  altogether  on  aoconnt  of  their  ▼otes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throogSout 

the  color  of  the  skin.    That  is  only  one  of  the  the  United  States. 

indications  and  marks  by  which  you  distin-  '^That  is  all  the  power  which  Oongress  has 

gaish  the  race.    Haye  we  not  &  right  to  with-  In  reference  to  the  subject.    They  may  deter- 

faold  the  electiye  franchise  from  tiie  Ohinese,  mine  the  time  for  the  cnoosing  of  the  electors, 

who  are  of  a  different  color  from  us  and  from  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  cast  their 

the  nogro  ?    Would  the  Senator  say  that,  be-  ballots ;  and  when  that  is  exercised  the  power 

canse  the  Chinese  haye  a  oertatii  complexion^  of  Ooi^pess  oyer  the  subject  is  exhausted, 

therefore  we  haye  no  right  to  disfiranchise  But  in  uie  second  section  of  the  second  article 

them  because  of  that  complexion  ?   If  the/  are  of  the  Constitution  it  is  proyided  that — 

Ediprent  rac^  if  they  are  pagans,  according  ^g^  ^^^  ,^^        i     ^  ^^^  ^^^,  „  ^^^ 

to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Legialatiire  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 

Williams),  haire  we  not  a  right  to  disqualify  equal  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  Senators  and  Bepre- 

them  and  withhold  from  them  the  electiye  sentstives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 

franchise?"  Congreae, 

Mr.  Sumner :  ^^  That  is  not  the  question.    I  '^  The  State  Legislature  may  appoint  the  elec- 

do  not  say  that  they  may  not  be  disqualified  tors  to  yote  for  President  and  Vice-President 

for  their  paganism.    That  is  another  questioiL  of  the  United  States.    They  may  elect  them 

That  is  a  question  of  character.    A  man  may  or  may  direct  them  to  be  elected  by  the  people 

cMse  to  be  a  pa^ ;  he  may  change ;  he  maj  of  the  State  if  they  see  fit.    The  whole  power 

become  a  Christian ;  but  a  man  cannot  cease  is  in  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  designed  to  be 

to  be  a  colored  man  if  he  is  so  made  by  Proyi«  placed  -there.    They  are  the  best  Judges  of 

dence.  The  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  akin,  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  elections 

The  point  that  I  put  to  the  Senator,  and  on  dionld  be  held,  and  they  are  the  best  Judges 

vMch  I  want  his  frank,  explicit  answer,  is,  of  the  qualifications  of  the  yoters. 

whether  the  mere  color  of  the  skin,  or  the  color  '^  Mr.  President,  I  had  neyer  heard,  until  the 

of  the  hab,  or  the  color  of  the  eyes,  can  be  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  asserted 

made,  under  the  Constitution,  a  quaUfication  it  to-day,  that  when  human  rights  and  the 

forayoterf    That  is  the  point.'*  Constitution  came  into  conflict,  the  Constitu- 

Mr.  Yickers :  *'  If  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  tion  was  to  yield  to  human  rights.  That  is  the 
edorofthehair,  or  the  color  of  the  eye,  dis-  broad  doctrine  which  he  laid  down.  Why, 
tingnishes  one  race  from  another,  then  I  saj  Mr,  if  that  doctrine  is  to  preyail,  how  many 
the  oolor  of  the  skin,  of  the  hair,  or  of  the  eye,  differences  of  opinion  are  there  in  reference  to 
can  make  the  disqualification,  and  the  Legia-  human  rights  ?  We  should  haye  no  Constitn- 
lators  has  a  right  to  make  it.  It  matters  not  tion;  it  would  be  undefined,  and  there  would 
whether  it  be  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  or  the  eye ;  be  nothing  tangible  in  reference  to  the  funda- 
if  it  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that  race,  mental  law.  Sut  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Sena- 
tad  distinguishes  it  from  our  race,  then  we  tor  from  Massachusetts  preyuls,  if  human 
hare  a  right  to  do  it.  Why,  sir,  the  Senator  rights  are  to  oyerride  the  Constitution  of  the 
from  Neyada  (Mr.  Stewart),  in  his  speech  here  country,  then  does  not  the  doctrine  of  human 
in  1806,  tM  that  this  was  a  white  man^s  Qoy-  rights  asserted  by  the  Senator  apply  as  well  to 
crament ;  that  we  were  of  a  different  race ;  and  females  as  to  males  f  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
tlie  honcntible  Senator  from  Ohio,  now  ocoU'*  sas  would  say  it  did ;  and  I  ask  if  human  rights 
pyng  the  diair,  said  that  two  races,  beinff  are  not  as  applicable  to  woman  as  to  man  ? 
different,  could  not  exist  prosperously  and  And  if  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  is  to  be 
happily  together,  and  that  it  would  be  better  the  rule  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
that  this  blaok  race  should  be  sent  to  the  construed,  then  it  must  be  so  construed  as  to 
tropics,  where  he  understood  they  would  admit  female  suffrage ;  and  yet  I  suppose  the 
thriye  and  deyelop  aU  their  &culties,  and  that  Senator  firom  Massachusetts  would  not  support 
in  the  same  region  a  white  man  would  depre-  a  measure  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
ciste.  It  mal^tars  not  whc^er  it  be  the  color  Senators  to  lay  down  a  general  principle  and 
of  the  hair,  or  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  skin,  if  that  argue  upon  that  principle,  and  then  in  the 
^iitmgaishes  one  race  from  another.**  practical  application  of  it  to  come  short  of  its 

Hr.  Sumner:  '^I  see  my  honorable  friend  results.     This  general  doctrine  comprehends 

does  not  flinch  tnm.  the  conclusion."  woman  as  well  as  man,  and  shall  our  sym- 

Ifr.  Yickers:  ^'Bnt,  sir.  I  was  gohig  to  say  pathies  be  limited  to  the  latter?    Shall  our 

that  the  quaUficaticns  whidi  the  Constitution  affections  go  out  only  for  the  black  race? 

•peaks  of  are  the  qualifications  of  yoters  for  Shall  we  not  rather  include  the  women  and 

Keprosentatiyes  to  CongreeS|  for  they  are  to  ^ye  them  the  same  pririleges  and  rights  which 
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it  is  attempted  to  oonfet  upon  the  negro  ?    It  ly  ?  It  is  because  illegal  voting  Is  a  frand  upon 

has  been  beantifblly  said  that '  we  go  to  man  legal  voters ;  it  impairs  and  w^ens  the  weight 

for  philosophy  and  to  woman  fbr  consolation ;  ^  and  force  of  the  legal  votes  which  are  cast; 

and,  although  I  am  no  advocate  for  woman  and  if  we  introduce  these  unmeaning  votes, 

suffrage,  I  believe  that,  if  the  Ck>ngres8  of  the  which  are  not  cast  with  an  intelligent  refer- 

United  States  had  been  composed  exclusively  enoe  to  the  purposes  and  objects  for  which  the 

of  women,  we  should  have  had  no  civil  war.  right  of  sufl^age  is  given,  shall  we  not  thus 

We  might  have  had  a  war  of  words,  but  that  weaken  and  impair  the  rights  which  those 

would  have  been  eUL  have  who  are  entitled  to  vote  ? " 

^*The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  seems  to  Mr.  Buokalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "Mr. 

think  that,  if  he  can  accomplish  this  result  and  President,  I  have  proposed  for  submission  an 

extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negro,  we  amendment  to  this  resolution.  It  isverjbrie^ 

shall  have  peace.    Sir,  he  may  call  it  peace,  and  relates  to  the  manner  of  submitting  this 

but  such  a  peace  will  be  at  the  price  of  consU-  proposition  of  amendment  to  the  LegisUtores 

tutional  liberty,  at  the  price  of  the  destruction  of  the  States,  viz. : 

of  the  landmarks  of  your  Oonstitution.  What  That  the  foregoing  amendment  Bhall  be  submitted 
sort  of  peace  is  that  which  is  achieved  by  ag-  for  ratiiloation  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Beveral  States, 
gression  upon  and  destruction  of  the  very  the  moat  numeroiui  branches  of  which  shall  be  chosen 
Oonstitutionunder  which  we  live?  It  is  but  next  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
the  beginning  of  strife.  The  Senator  thinks  ''My  amendment  proposes  to  submit  tiie  con- 
it  would  produce  peace,  but  I  say  it  would  stitutional  amendment  covered  by  this  joint 
not  proddoe  peace.  He  assimilates  the  con-  resolution  for  ratifit^ation  to  the  Legislatures 
duct  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  case  this  of  the  several  States,  the  most  nnmerons 
question  is  not  settled  in  the  way  he  pro-  branches  of  which  shaU  be  chosen  next  after 
poses,  to  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  But,  u  it  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  Congress, 
not  known  to  the  Senator  that  he  who  and  to  confine  its  consideration  to  tiiose  Legis- 
sought  the  bubbling  caldron  was  destroyed?  latures  of  the  respective  States  who  shall  be 
And  if  this  bubbling  of  the  political  caldron  is  so  elected  immediately  or  next  after  we  adopt 
to  be  assimilated  to  that  described  in«  Shake*  the  resokition,  and  in  view  of  it,  and  who  aball 
speare,  I  should  think  tho  honorable  Senator  assemble  in  pursuance  of  their  several  local 
would  be  willing  to  see  it  come  to  pass,  be-  constitutions  for  a  performance  of  their  gen- 
cause  it  would  be  but  the  forerunner  of  the  eral  duties,  among  others  this  duty  of  passing 
destruction  of  that  party  which  he  denomi-  upon  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which 
nates  the  advocates  of  slavery.  Congress  may  submit  to  them. 

'^I  could  Qot  but  contrast  in  my  own  mind  "Kow,  sir,  what  are  the  facts  in  r^ard  to 
the  sentiments  and  constitutional  positions  as-  the  last  amendment  which  was  submitted  by 
sumed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to-  Congress  to  the  several  States?  Two  or  more 
day  with  the  principles  and  the  doctrines  of  States  proceeded  by  formal  act  of  their  I«gis- 
constitutional  law  which  were  promulgated  by  latures  to  ratify  the  amendment,  and  afterward, 
his  illustrious  predecessor  who  had  secured  to  at  succeeding  sessions,  proceeded  to  withdrav 
himself  the  appellation  of  the  expounder  and  that  ratification,  to  withdraw  the  assent  which 
defender  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  not  a  they,  in  the  first  instance,  had  nven.  In  the 
word  in  uiy  thing  he  ever  wrote,  in  his  ora-  case  of  on^  and  perhaps  more—-!  recollect  dis- 
tions  or  in  his  arguments,  which  can  sustain  tinctly  in  the  case  of  one  State — ^the  constito- 
the  views  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mas-  tional  ameadment  was  rejected  by  the  Legisla- 
sachusetts,  the  latitudinarian  views  which  he  ture,  and  at  the  next  session,  opinion  having 
expressed  to-day  upon  the  subject  of  the  con-  changed  in  that  State,  the  Le^slature  proceeded 
struotion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  to  ratify  it.  Ton  see  what  confusion  may  arise 
States.  Nor  did  I  see  any  thing  in  the  au-  in  the  action  of  the  States  upon  an  amend- 
thorities  which  were  produced  by  that  Senator  ment  submitted  by  Congress,  in  case  we  do  not 
from  Hamilton  and  Madison.  What  he  read  decide,  when  we  submit  such  amendment,  what 
from  these  great  men  related  to  the  enumera-  authority  shaU  act  upon  it. 
tion  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  reference  '^  I  am  not  in  favor  of  submitting  this  amend- 
to  fixing  the.  proportion  of  Representatives,  ment,  or  any  other  amendment,  under  ordi- 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  suffrage.*  nary  eireumstanoes,  to  conventions  in  the  ser- 

**  If  we  introduce  these  votes  which  are  to  be  eral  States,  not  so  much  for  the  reasons  which 

cast,  not  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  were  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

the  purpose  and  object  for  which  they  are  (Mr«  Ferry)  as  because  of  the  inconvenience 

placed  hi  the  ballot-box,  if  we  are  to  receive  and  expense  which  are  entailed  upon  the  people 

them  from  a  class  of  persons  who  are  nnedn-  of  the  States  by  that  mode.    That  is  a  reason 

cated,  illiterate,  .who  cannot  read  your  Con*  which  has  always  operated  upon  Congress 

stitution,  who  know  nothing  about  its  checks  since  the  Government  was  founded,  along  with 

and  its  balances,  about  its  relations  to  the  other  considerations,  to  prevent  the  submisnon 

State  governments,  it  is  an  ii^jury.  a  positive  of  any  amendment  to  conventions  of  the  peo- 

iivlury,  to  those  who  have  the  rignt  to  vote,  pie  in  the  several  States — a  form  of  submission 

Why  is  it  that  we  punish  illegal  voting  severe-  which  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  adopt 
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I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  praotioe  of  the  it.    Until  that  time  it  Is  upon  the  same  footing 

Gorenuoeat  always  will  be,  unless  under  yery  as  a  proposition  for  a  contract  or  agreement 

extraordinary  circumstances,  to  submit  amend-  between  individuds  which  has  not  been  ac- 

mentB  to  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  cepted  by  both  or  by  all  the  parties  to  be  bound 

sereral  States.  by  it,  which  is  therefore  binding  upon  none, 

^^  But,  sir,  it  will  be  wise  and  becoming  also  and  assent  to  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleas- 

for  Congress  to  adopt  some  rule  with  regard  ure  by  any  of  the  parties  who  are  to  be  bound 

to  the  submitting  of  amendments  to  the  L^s-  by  it  after  it  shall  have  be^i  duly  adopted  or 

latores;  and  what  better  role  can  be  adopted  agreed  upon.    The  States,  so  long  as  a  consti- 

bj  it  than  to  submit  them  to  the  Legislatures  tutional  amendment  is  pending  before  them, 

0?  the  several  States  who  shall  be  chosen  next  unratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States, 

after  the  amendment  is  submitted,  the  legisla-  are  in  the  same  condition  in  which  individuals 

ton  who  are  chosen  when  the  people  under-  would  be  where  a  proposition  of  contract  or  of 

stand  that  the  amendment  is  to  be  submitted  agreement  between  them  was  pending  and 

to  them,  and  who  act  in  selecting  those  legisla-  under  oonsideratiom     No  State,  up  to  tJiat 

ton  in  foil  view  of  that  consideration  ?    It  is  point  of  time  when  the  amendment  becomes 

troe  that  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  (me  binding  upon  the  State,  becomes  a  contract  or 

branch  of  the  Legislature  has  a  more  perma-  a  compact  between  it  and  the  other  States,  can 

nent  tenure  of  office  than  the  other.  possibly  in  law  or  in  good  faith  or  in  good  con* 

''  We  know  it  is  now  disputed  whether  the  science  be  bound  by  it.    Its  freedom  of  action 

foQiteenth  constitutional  amendment,  as  it  is  and  its  freedom  of  wiU  remain  to  it,  and  it  can 

called,  hss  been  adopted  or  not  by  the  Legis-  exercise  that  freedom  of  action  and  of  will  by 

latores  of  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Ohio ;  and  recalling  its  assent.     And  who  can  complain  ? 

a  fimilar  question  arises  as  to  another  State  What  State  is  ii^ured  ?    No  one  can  cry  out 

▼hich  r^ected  it  ori^^nally  and  afterward  rat-  upon  the  State  that  it  has  violated  good  faith. 

ified  it   There  must  be  some  principle  of  law  After  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  ratified 

applicable  to  thia  subject  of  ratification.    Is  it  the  amendment,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Oon- 

poaable  that  any  gentleman  can  pretend  that  stitution,  and  every  State  is  bound  by  it.    Of 

ratifications  are  in  order  in  the  States  at  all  course,  no  State  can  repeal  the  Constitution  of 

times  ontil  thesabjeot  of  constitutional  amend-  the  United  States,  and  its  day  of  choice  and  of 

meat  is  diipcHBed  of|  and  that,  on  the  other  *  volition  has  passed,  and  passed  forever.'' 

hand,  rejections  are  of  no  account?    Take  the  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  ^'Mr.  Pros- 

ease  of  the  Legislature  which  rejected  the  ident,  It  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  any 

amendment    Was  its  subsequent  ratification  man  that  there  is  an  anomaly  in  the  Con- 

legal?   Assume  that;  and  then  attempt  to  as-  stitution  of  the   United   States^     While  to 

nme  the  other  doctrine,  and  see  what  inooa-  all  other  governments  that  I  know  of  in  the 

Bstencj  yon  have  aasomed.  world,  properly  called  governments,  pertains 

"  If  this  reasoning  be  true,  in  what  ocmdition  the  faculty  of  regulating  and  prescribing  the 

sre  we?    Why,  air,  we  are  in  this  condition:  qualifications  of  voters,  it  is  a  very  singular 

that  you  cannot  have  a  constitutional  amend-  lact  that  no  such  faculty  belongs  to  the  Oov- 

aent  reacted  finally  at  all  in  the  United  States;  emment   of  the  United   States.     The  first 

flections  amount  to  notlung,  because  ratifica-  clause  of  the  Constitution,  although  it  does 

tions  at  some  future  time,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  not  impart  any  power  to  the  States  in  ref- 

oaehondred  years  hence,  may  give  it  validity;*  erence  to  the  qualification  of  electors,  recog- 

snd,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  insist  that  a  ratifi-  nizes  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  States  then 

<^n,  however  obtained,  under  whatever  cir-  passessed  the  right  tb  prescribe  qualifications 

ennstances  of  misapprehension  or  of  haste  or  for  the  electors  within  their  own  limits,  and 

of  triek,  or  of  fraua  even,  can  never  be  with-  authorizes  those  same  electors  to  be  the  electors 

l^vn  by  a  State ;  it  is  tobe  forever  bound  by  of  the  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  and  of  the 

it.  You  avoid  iJl  thia  field  of  debate  by  desig-  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  so 

sating  now,  when  yon  submit  the  amendmeat,  that  it  has  always  been  out  of  the  power  of 

tbe  Legislaturea  who  are  to  pass  upon  your  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prescribe 

noendment,  who  are  to  ratify  or  ngect  it.  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  vote  for  Bepre- 

^'This  comprises  what  I  desired  to  say  upon  sentatives  in  Congress  or  for  electors  of  Presi- 

this  point,  with  a  single  exception ;  and  that  ia,  dent  and  Y ice-President. 

^  eraresa  my  own  opinion  upon  this  question  '^  In  this  respect  the  Government  of  the 

which  has  been  debated.  My  idea  is  this:  that  United  States  is  subject  entirely  to  the  action 

aa  amendment  proposed  to  Legudatures  or  to  of  the  State  governments;  and  herein  consists 

coaventions  for  ratification,  untB  the  time  when  this  sta'ange  anomaly*     Certainly,  ordinarily 

it  has  been  ratified  by  tiiree-fourtha  of  the  speaking,  the  power  of  regulating  suffi-a^ 

^tates,  is,  of  neoeanty,  in  its  very  nature,  a  ought  to  pertain  to  the  Government  which  is 

ypie  proporiti<»i,  and  nothing  more ;  that  it  to  be  afiected  by  it.    Our  fathers,  however, 

o^cxnaes  a  contract  or  compi^  between  the  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Govern* 

States  St  the  moment  when  tne  last  Legislature  ment  any  such  authority;  and  I  believe  the 

^  convention  necessary  to  make  up  three-  present  is  the  only  attempt  which  has  be^i 

foorths  of  the  States  has  ratified  and  approved  made,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government, 
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to  interfere  with  this  right  of  the  States  to  pre-  terlj  and  forever  the  settmg  np  of  any  religioas 

sorihe  the  qnalifications  of  voters  not  only  teat 

wiUiin  their  own  limits,  hnt  as  to  the  Federal  ^^I  am  willing,  as  I  have  already  rem&rked, 

Government.  to  extend  to  the  colored  man,  who  is  a  cith&x 

*'  Now,  sir,  on  looking  over  the  amendment  of  the  United  States,  the  right  to  vote  and  to 

which  has  heen  proposed  to  ns  hj  the  Oom-  hold  office,  like  any  other  dtiaen;  bat  I  prefer 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  although  I  am  in  fiivor  to  do  it  in  direct  and  plain  terms,  so  that  he 

of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  col-  who  runs  may  read,  without  circumlocation^ 

ored  man  as  such,  I  do  not  find  the  provision  without  indirection,  bat  plainly,  in  terms  that 

expressed  so  clearly  in  that  amendment  as  I  are  iotellig^ble  to  the  lowest  capacity.   I  shall, 

wish  it  were.    Indeed,  sir,  the  frame  of  the  therefore,  at  the   proper  time,  propose  on 

amendment,  its  form,  its  legal  intendment,  in-  amendment  to  the  amendment  now  before  us^ 

terpretation,  and  effect,  are  to  me  all  very  oh-  which  will  be  in  the  following  words : 

jeotionable.    It  declares  that  *the  right  of  citi»iui  of  the  United  Btates,  of  Aftican  descent, 

citizens  of  the  Umted  States  to  vote  and  hold  sitall  have  the  aame  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in 

office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  fitatea  and  Tenitoriea,  as  other  dtixena,  electors  of 

United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  the  moat  nnmeroua  branch  of  their  respective  L^- 

race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'  I**'"*"* 

Observe,  sir,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  Sena-  '^Thus  adopting  the  conatitutionsl  langnage 

tors  to  the  clause,  '  shall  not  be  denied  or  of  electors  having  the  qualificati<ms  of  electors 

abridged  by  the  United  States.'    Sir,  the  United  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 

States  have  never  granted  to  any  citizen  of  Legislatures.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  ezpres- 

the  United  States  in  the  States,  nor  abridged  non  meets  exactly  the  case  which  is  before 

to  him,  the  right  to  vote.    The  Government  u&    Why  not  come  out  plainly,  manMj,  and 

of  the  United  btates  has  not  intermeddled,  nor  frankly  to  the  world  ana  say  what  we  mean, 

has  it  the  right  to  intermeddle,  with  the  right  and  not  endeavor  to  dwken  counsel  with  words 

of  voting;  and  it  is  hardly  proper  language,  without  knowledge,  by  oiromnlocution,  by  oon- 

therefore,  to  say  that  this  right,  with  which  coaling,  or  endeavoring  to  conceal,  the  real 

the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  cannot  thing  which  we  aim  at  I    Give  us,  then,  the 

intermeddle,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  colored  man,  for  that  and  that  cnly  ia  the 

by  the  United  States.    It  is  hardly  intelligible'  object  that  is  now  before  ns.    The  sole  object 

langnage  to  me,  as  a  lawyer.  of  ttua  whole  proceeding  is  to  imuart,  hy  a 

^*  Again,  there  arises  from  tiiat  peculiar  form  constitutional  amendment,  to  the  colored  man 

of  expression,  *•  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  who  has  become  free  in  the  United  States,  the 

by  the  United  States,'  what,  to  my  mind,  is  a  ordinary  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

very  plain  implication  that  in  respect  to  other  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.    I  do  not  wish  by 

matters  except  race,  color,  or  previous  cou'-  any  form  of  words  to  oonoeal  the  £aot  or  to 

dition  of  servitude,  the  United  States  may,  blur  the  flict  that  I  am  in  favt^  of  extending 

through  its  proper  organs,  if  the  Government  to  this  class  of  men  the  right  to  vote  and  to 

shall  see  fit,  abridge,  or  deny  to  oitizens  of  the  hold  office  in  the  United  States. 

United  States  in  a  State,  the  right  to  vote  or  to  '^  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  of 

hold  office.    For  instance,  the  implication  arises  things,  that  so  luve  a  portion  of  citizeus  of  the 

that  for  any  other  cause,  whether  it  be  religious  United  States  as  me  l&ck  portion  now  are  can 

belief  or  a  want  of  moiul  training,  or  defect  of  ibr  any  conMderable  length  of  time  remun  in 

education,  or  whatever  other  test  Congress  our  midst  without  enjoying  the  right  of  saiCrage. 

may  see  fit  to  prescribe,  the  right  to  vote  may  That  would  be  a  great  anomaly  in  our  o(»idi- 

be  taken  away  from  the  citizen  of  the  United  tion.    It  would  he  a  state  of  thincs  entirely 

States  by  act  of  Congress.    Certainly  I  do  not  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  nuld,  benefit 

apprehend  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  cent,  democratic  spirit  of  our  Govenunent 

intended  any  such  thing ;  but  so  plain  to  me  is  Sir,  if  they  are  to  remain  citizens  of  the  United 

this  implication  that  under  such  a  clause  Con-  States,  to  have  the  right  of  eating  the  bread 

gross  would  have  the  right  to  deny  or  abridge  which  they  earn,  of  having  a  title  to  the 

the  right  of  voting  for  some  other  causes  thim  clothes  which  they  earn ;  if  they  are  to  be  per- 

those  mentioned  in  the  article,  that  I  certainly  mitted  to  purchase  houses  and  lands,  to  become 

can  never  give  that  amendment  my  vote,  for  I  fiithers  and  mothers,  with  all  the  domestic 

will  never  agree,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  the  rights  wMch  pertain  to  that  condition  belong- 

Congress  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  ing  to  them,  we  must  sooner  or  later  see  to  it 

government  shall  have  it  in  its  power  to  say  that  they  are  citizens  possessed  of  the  right  to 

to  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stetes,  ^Tou  shall  vote  and  to  be  represented  in  the  legidatire 

not  vote  or  hold  office  because  your  reHgious  bodies  who  have  control  of  their  persons  and 

creed  is  not  so  and  so,  or  because  you  do  not  thdr  proper^.    Upon  the  principle  of  repnh- 

belobg  to  and  commune  with  this,  that,  or  the  lican  government  they  are  entitled  thus  to  be 

other  religious*  denomination.'     I  prefer  to  represented ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 

adhere  to  the  present  provisions  of  the  Con*  American  people,  however  strong  may  be  the 

stitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  these  re«>  spirit  of  caste,  however  odious  the  black  m«& 

spects^the  Constitution  which  prohibits  lat-  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  fellow-citi* 
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zeos— it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  continiie  every  rule  of  interpretation  which  will  be 

this  black  race  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  of  in-  found  in  any  book  of  jurisprndenoe,  without 

feriontj  in  respect  to  political  rights,  for  any  falsifying  every  sentiment  of  the  heart,  say 

eouiderable  length  of  time  ;    and  I  think,  that  under  the  power  to  regulate  yon  can  dis- 

therefore^  for  their  seonrity,  for  our  own  seen-  franchise  a  race.    Every  presumption  is  to  be 

ritr,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  and  of  security  in  favor  of  human  rights.    Some  of  the  bravest 

and  strength  to  &e  Union  itself^  and  the  glory  sentiments  of  Engludi  Jurisprudence  have  all 

of  the  American  people,  this  thhig  ought  to  bo  gone  in  that  direction,  even  to  the  extent  of 

done,  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  it."  saying  that  that  man  is  impious  and  cruel  who 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Minnesota,  said :  ^'I  desire  to  does  not  favor  human  rights.    There  I  stand. 

Kk  the  Senator  from  Michigan  if  the  intention,  In  every  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  in 

the  meaning  of  the  'Ohicago  platform  was,  that  the  construction  of  every  word  and  phrase  in 

forage  in  tilie  loyad  States  was  merely  a  qnes-  it,  I  give  to  it  a  meaning  in  favor  of  human 

tioQ  of  propriety  cht  of  riffht;  whether  it  prop-  rights;  and  when  I  am  asked  what  is  meant 

tHj  M  a  matter  of  propriety  belonged  to  theia,  by  the  term  '  to  regulate,*  I  say  to  determine 

Of  belonged  to  them  as  a  matter  of  right? "  the  manner  of  elections,  not  to  disfranchise  a 

Mr.  Howard:    *'Well,  Mr.  President,  the  race.    When  I  am  asked  what  may  be  qualifi- 

bnorable  Senator  has  got  a  littie  ahead  of  the  cations,  I  say  clearly  those  things  which  may 

game,  and  if  he  had  not  been  so  impatient,  and  be  acquired,  those  things  which  are  attainable 

ijbwed  me  to  procdeed  with  my  remarks,  I  pos-  to  human  effort,  not  those  things  that  by  the 

plblf  might  have  given  him  an  answer.    I  will  providence  of  God  are  unattainable.    Sir,  it  is 

eadesTor  to  do  so  now :  an  insult  to  God  and  to  humanity  to  say  that 

Wbik  the  question  of  suifhige  in  the  loyal  States  such  a  thing  can  be  a  qualification.    There  I 

pToperiy  leloDgs  to  the  people  of  those  States.  stand.    Therefore,  let  the  Senator  understand 

'^Does  anybody  doubt  itt    Did   anybody  me.    I  have  been  very  clear  and  explicit  from 

ever  doubt  itt    It  properly  belonged  to  those  the  beginning.    I  never  have  claimed  for  Oon- 

Stitea  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  gross  under  the  existing  Constitution  the  power 

Statee,  which  was  in  fall  force  as  to  the  loyal  to  regulate.    I  never  have  ventured  to  deny  it, 

States,  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  reserved  because  much  can  be  said  even  in  favor  of  the 

ririiia  of  tiie  States  at  that  time.    And  it  not  power  to  regulate.    But  I  do  insist  that  under 

0%  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  the  power  of  making  regulations  you  cannot 

lojal  States  at'  that  time,  but  constitntionaUy  disfranchise  a  race,  you  cannot  degrade  the 

i)«ioBged  to  them.    There  is  no  doubt'  about  country,  you  cannot  degrade  the  age." 

that  Why,  then,  do  we  hear  so  much  said  Mr.  Hendricks:  ^*I  do  not  think  I  under- 

about  the  perfidy  of  the  Republican  party  in  stand  the  Senator  firom  Massachusetts  now, 

Q9W  seeking  to  make  an  amendment  by  which  though  he  is  the  master  of  languag'e.    That  I 

nl&tge  shi^  be  r^^nlated  in  the  various  States?  may  understand  him,  I  will  ask  him  one  further 

The  quibble  turns  np<Hi  the  little  word  ^  prop*  question.    Has  he  not  dumed  that,  where  the 

«Hj;  which  was  plainly,  taken  in  connection  States  have  denied  the  suffrage  to  the  negro 

^th  its  context,  used  in  the  sense  of  ^consti-'  people.  Congress  may  interfere  and  give  in 

tstiofially.'    That  was  all."  those  States  the  suffrage  to  the  colored  peo- 

ir.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  ^<  The  Sen-  pie  ? " 

^  has  just  now  said  that  no  one  ever  ques-  Mr.  Sumner :  ^^  Of  course  I  have." 

tioned  that  that  was  the  proper  construction  Mr.  Hendricks:  ^^  Under  the  existing  Const!- 

^H,  sad  that  of  right  under  the  Constitution,  tntion  ?  '* 

u  it  then  was  and  still  is,  the  right  to  regulate  Mr.  Sumner :  "  Of  course  I  have.  To  me  it 
^^&t^  exclusively  belongs  to  the  States.  I  is  as  plain  as  the  sun." 
^^  the  Senator  is  mistoken  in  saying  that  Mr.  Norton :  ^*Mr.  President — " 
so coe doubted  that.  I  think  one  of  the  most  Mr.  Howard  continued:  ^*I  have  thus,  Mr. 
<^iitingTiished  of  Ins  party,  the  Senator  firom  President,  as  briefly  as  possible,  expressed  my 
^fwsebosetta,  does  hold  that  Congress,  for  tiie  objections  to  the  form  which  this  amendment 
^orthem  as  well  as  the  Southern  States,  can  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
f<niste  snffirage.**  the  Judiciary.  I  think  it  contains  within  itself 
Mr.  Sumner:  "Does  the  Senator  refer  to  agrantof  power  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
aef  '^  States  to  set  up  other  tests  for  voting  and  hold- 
Mr.  Headricka:  ^^I  do,  sir."  ing  ofSce;  any  other  tests,  if  you  please,  but 
Mr.  Svnner:  ^^If  he  will  read  the  bills— I  those  [q>eeifically  mentioned  in  the  clause.  I 
^ve  introduced  a  great  many — they  have  al-  am  quite  sure  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
vara  loae  to  the  single  point  that  under  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  they  look  upon 
CoBstitBtion  of  the  United  States  no  State  had  this  matter  in  that  light,  will  ever  agree  to  any 
a  power  to  deny  suffrage  on  account  of  color,  such  proposition  ;  and  I  am  entirely  certain 
^W  is  where  I  aland.  I  raise  no  question  that  tne  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
f^  the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate  suffrage ;  whom  tiiis  amendment  may  be  transmitted  will 
^  P>  mo  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  entirely  dissent  from  it ;  while  I  have  no  doubt 
^^iBstltQtion  of  the  United  States,  and  I  insist  that,  if  tiie  proposition  is  plainly  sabmitted  of 
tbat  mder  that  yon  cannot,  without  falsifying  giving  to  the  citizens  of  African  descent  the 
Vol.  XX.— 10.    a 
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right  to  voto  and  hold  office  like  other  citizens  varioos  Legislatures,  and  in  the  form  prescribed 
of  the  United  States,  the  amendment  will  be  hj  the  fundamental  law  of  the  republic— the 
carried  by  a  handsome  majority."  Constitution— to  which  eterj  citizen  is  sab- 
Mr.  Hendricks :  *^  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  jeot  and  a  party." 
expect  to  add  any  thing  to  the  remarks  I  made  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  If  it  properly  belongs  to 
upon  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  a  State,  can  twenty-seven  States  take  it  oyrtj 
party  last  year ;  but  I  feel  it  prooer  to  call  the  from  that  one  State  f '' 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  a  Mr.  Howard :  **  Yes.'* 
view  that  I  take  of  that  platform.    It  is  very  Mr.  Hendricks :  '^  Then  it  does  not  properk 
clear  that  he  and  the  distinguished  Senator  belong  to  it;  it  belongs  to  twenty-sevcD  States, 
from  Massachusetts  do  not  agree.    They  did  It  cannot  properly  belong  to  one  State,  because 
not  agree  last  year,  and  when  they  stood  side  of  its  State  sovereignty,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  side  upon  the  platform  they  could  not  have  properly  belong  to  twenty-seven  States.  The 
agreed.    There  is  in  this  platform  a  distinction  one  State  is  regulated  by  law,  and  tbe  twenty- 
taken  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  seven  States  by  constitutional  amendment" 
States.    There  is  in  this  platform  claimed  for  Mr.  Howarid :  '*  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
Congress  the  right  to  control  suffrage  in  the  allow  me  to  call  his  attention  to  the  verjlaa* 
Southern  States,  the  right  to  extend  it  to  the  guage  of  the  article  ? '' 
colored  people  there.    That  is  what  is  claimed  Mr.  Hendricks :  *'  Certainly .'* 
in  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  that  Congress  Mr.  Howard :  *^  *  While  the  question  of  snf- 
has  the  right  to  extend  snffirage  to  the  colored  frage  in  all  the  loyal  States  properly  belongs 
people  in  the  Southern  States.    As  an  opposite  to  the  people  of  those  States; '  not  to  each  one/' 
idea  to  that,  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution  de-  Mr.  Hendricks :  **  Well,  I  will  ask,  can  each 
dares  that  the  control  of  that  subject  properiy  one  of  the  loyal  States  control  it  by  a  constitn- 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  tional  amendment?" 
Northern  States.^'  Mr.  Howard :  "  Undoubtedly." 
Mr.  Howard:  "The loyal  States.'^  Mr.  Hendricks;   "Without  a  constitational 
Mr.  Hendricks:  "That  is  the  same  thing,  I  amendment?   By  a  constitutional  amendment? 
suppose.    By  loyal  States  you  mean  the  States  Which  does  the  Senator  claim  ?    I  ask  his  at- 
that  did  not  go  into  the  rebellion— States  that,  tention.     Does  he  claim  that  the  Sonthem 
in  the  language  of  the  Senator  ttom  Michigan,  States  have  no  control  over  it  any  more,  bat 
'did  not  forfeit  by  rebellion  their  control  of  that  the  loyal  States,  in  the  form  of  a  constitn- 
the  subject'  Then  in  the  Southern  States  this  tional  amendment,  may  take  the  control  of  the 
platform  claims  a  right  for  Congress  to  confer  suffrage  away  from  any  one  State?   Is  that  the 
suffrage  upon  the  colored  people ;  in  the  North-  position  of  the  Senator  ?  " 
em  States  it  claims  for  the  people  of  the  States  Mr.  Howard:  "My  position— I  now  repett 
the  right  to  control  that  question  '  properly/  it — ^is,  that  while  the  rebel  States  were,  so  to 
not  constitutionally."  speak,  de  faet&  out  of  the  Union,  after  ther 
Mr.  Howard:  "Yes,  constitutionally."  had  forfeited  their  political  rights  under  the 
Mr.  Hendricks:   "No,  sir;  the  language  is.  Constitution,  they  were  at  the  mercy  and  sab- 
it  belongs  to  the  Northern  States  *■  properly.' ''  ject  to  the  action  of  tiie  Congress  of  the  United 
Mr.  Hdward :  "  It  belongs  to  them  from  an-  States ;  while  they  were  in  that  condition  they 
cient  usage — ^by  prescription,  if  you  please.    It  could  not,  as  agunst  the  will  of  Congress,  reg- 
was  one  of  the  original  State  rights.    It  was  tilate  suffi*age  or  do  any  thing  dse  within  the 
not  granted  to  the  people  of  any  of  the  States  limits  of  their  own  States  as  independent  sot- 
by  the  Constitution.    The  Constitution  found  ereign  States,  as  they  are  called ;  but,  after  the; 
it  ezistmg  and  recognized  that  right  as  existing  shall  be  remitted  to  their  original  condition  us 
In  the  States."  States  of  the  Union  in  pursuance  of  the  regn- 
Mr.  Hendricks :  ^'  Here  is  the  language :  lations  and  laws  of  Congress,  and  become  rep- 
While  the  tuestlon  of  suffrage  in  aU  the  loyal  State.  !?!!°t±!^*^^*!::?,5^"*«?i^  W^fSl 

properly  belongs  to  the  people  of  those  States.  ''"^  become  remstated  as  sister  States  of  tnc 

Union,  they  would,  of  course,  have  the  same 

"  Now,  if  it  properly  belongs  to  the  people  right  as  the  original  loyal  States,  not  onlj  in 

of  the  States  to  regulate  suffrage,  is  it  proper  that  rmpect,  but  in  all  others." 

for  Congress  to  take  it  away  ?    If  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Mr.  President,  in  the  conrsc 

the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  how  can  all  of  this  short  debate  the  Senator  from  Hicbig:an 

the  rest  of  the  States  united  take  it  away  fh)m  has  put  two  constructions  upon  this  last  clause 

them  ?  "  of  h&  platfonn.    In  th^  first  place,  he  said  that 

Mr.  Howards  "  If  the  Senator  will  excuse  it  meant  that  constitutionidly  it  belonged  to 

me,  he  asked  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  each  State.    Now  I  understand  him  to  say  that 

Congress  to  take  it  away.    Sir,  Congress  is  not  it  belongs  to  all  the  loyal  States  in  the  aggre- 

going  te take  it  away.    Congress  cannot  take  gate;  that  the  people  of  all  the  loyid  States 

it  away.    What  we  are  doing  does  not  take  rightfully  control  it." 

away  the  right  ef  the  States  in  this  regard.    If  Mr.  Howard :  "  Three-fburths." 

tbat  right  is  taken  away,  it  must  be  taken  away  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  These  two  positions  he  has 

by  the  American  people  represented  in  their  occupied  in  the  last  twenty  minutes.    When 
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the  Senator  wishes  to  get  away  from  tbo  force  the  constitutional  provision  for  amendment, 

ofthe  plain  language  of  his  party,  onderstood  under  the  proceeding   for  amendments,  the 

bj  ererybody,  and  wants  now  to  do  that  which  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  two-thirds 

a  jear  ago  was  declared  to  be  by  the  platform  vote  of  each  body,  three-fourths  of  the  States 

improper  to  do,  of  course  he  has  to  resort  to  ratifying  it,  may  change  this  Government  from 

eriticism  upon  his  own  platform."  a  republic  and  make  it  a  monarchy. 

Mr.  Sumner:   ^*May  I  remind  the  Senator        '*  We  have  now  a  distinct  proposition  before 

that  a  o(«fl)picoous  leader  of  the  party,  who  is  us.    I  am  not  going  to  talk  in  this  general  way 

Qov  dead,  made  haste,  when  that  improvident  about  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 

resolution  was  put  before  the  public,  to  de-  may  do.     They  may  revolutionize,  perhaps ; 

Bomice  it  as  fooush  and  utterly  untenable?    I  there  may  be  a  revolution,  and  the  present 

refer  to  Thafddeus  Stevois.    He  said  that  that  Government  may  go  down  under  l^at  revolu- 

posti<»i  taken  at  Chicago  was  foolish  and  un-  tion,  and  a  monarchy  may  be  its  result    Per» 

tenable.   He  wrote  a  letter  within  a  week  after  haps  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  revolution 

thai  waspubliflhed."  as  that  now.    Perhaps  we  have  gone  very  rap- 

Kr.  Hendricks:    "Was  that   letter  puln  idly  and  far  in  that  direction  of  revolution ; 

Hshed?''  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  power  of  Congress 

Mr.  Sumner:  "  It  was  published  and  exten*  and  of  three-fonrthis  of  the  States  to  amend  tlie 

flvely  drcnlated.    I  never  had  any  hesitation  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  now  I 

b  sajiog  the  same  thing."  understand  it  to  be  averred  as  a  doctrine  of  the 

Mr.  Hendricks :   'VThen  I  understand  that  party  that  the  President  may  be  displaced  and 

Mr.  Steveaa,  to  whom  the  S^iator  refers,  and  a  king  established  in  his  steaid." 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  himself,  put       Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  said:  "I  should  like 

this  eonstmction  upon  this  clause,  that  it  de-  to  inquire  of  the  honorable  Senator  whe^er 

ciarss  the  control  of  suffrage  properly  as  a  he  considers  that  the  statement  of  a  position 

]Mlit)cal  ^lestion,  independMitly  of  oonstitu-  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  one  Senator  on  this 

ti<»al  prorisioiia,  to  belong  to  the  States ;  and  floor  makes  it  the  doctrme  of  the  party  f " 

if  that  be  the  proper  construction,  then  I  say       Mr.  Hendricks:  "Mr.  President,  it  is  an  an- 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massacbu-  swer  to  a  question  that  is  propounded  in  the 

Kits  that  his  party  now  proposes  to  do  that  Senate;  and  now,  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

▼hich  it  pledged  to  the  people  a  year  ago  tkxai '  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  has  been 

it  ▼cold  not  do,'*  given  by  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  shall  be 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said ;  **  I  should  very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he — and  I  know  he 

like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  ques-  is  a  gentleman  who  expresses  himself  exactly — 

tioiL    What  linut  is  there  to  the  power  of  the  will  tell  tiie  Senate  just  where  the  power  of 

people  of  thia  covntry  to  change  the  Constitu-  amendment  stops  under  the  provisions  of  the 

lion  or  the  system  of  government? "  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'' 

ITr.  Hendricks :  *^Mr.  President,,  that  is  a  Mr.  Drake:  *^I  would  state  that,  if  the  hen- 
nery graVe  qoeation  that  is  asked.  I  intended  orable  Senator  from  Indiana  would  be  so  good 
to  uk  some  Senators  that  question  in  a  very  as  to  enlighten  my  dull  comprehension  as  to 
%w  miaotea.  There  is  a  particular  provision  the  ixnportance  of  that  question  in  this  discus- 
in  the  Consdtation  of  the  United  States  that  it  sion,  1  will  answer  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
Daj  be  amended.  Where,  Mr.  President,  does  pleasure ;  but  now  for  my  part  I  really  do  not 
the  power  of  amendment  stop?  I  say  the  see  it  I  do  not  seewhe&er  it  amounts  to  one 
IK)wer  of  amendment  is  limited  to  the  correc-  thing  or  another  where  the  limit  of  constitu- 
tion of  defects  that  might  appear  in  the  prao-  tionid  amendment  may  be.  We  are  discussing 
tical  operatioiis  of  the  Government ;  but  the  a  question  now  of  amending  the  Constitution  in 
pover  of  amendment  does  not  carry  with  it  the  a  particular  which  unquestionably  is  not  sub- 
Tower  to  destroy  one  form  of  government  and  versive  of  the  Constitution ;  not  the  case  that 
^^bliah  anotlier.  I  will  ask  t^e  distinguished  the  Senator  suggested  a  while  ago." 
^€oator  who  has  just  propounded  the  question  Mr.  Warner:  "?  answered  the  question  of 
to  me,  whether,  under  the  form  and  pretext  the  Senator  from  Indiana  very  squarely,  and  I , 
«'f  an  amendmeotj  you  can  change  the  office  of  would  ask  him  to  answer  my  question  as  frank- 
^  Chief  Ezecntive  of  this  nation,  and  make  ly.  Where  does  the  power  of  the  pe<^le  of 
!tim  cease  to  be  a  President,  and  make  him  a  this  country  to  amend  or  to  change  tiieir  Con- 
kin£  i  ■'  stitution  and  system  of  government  end  ? " 

lilr.  Warner:  '^I  will  answer  the  question.        Mr.  Hendricks:    "Mr.  President,  I  believe 

I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  tbis  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  two-thirds 

(O^ntry  to  establish  any  system  of  government  of  Congress  and  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 

th«7  fiee  fit,  to  aboHsh  the  office  of  President,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

uid  abolish  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  I  believe  that  they  hove  a  right  to  amend  the 

&M  the  whole  form  of  government.    I  think  Constitution  in  those  respects  wherever  defects 

the  whole  naattar  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  appear  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  Gk)v- 

4ad  that  they  are  sovereign."  emment,  to  'make  it  more  complete  and  satis- 

Mr.  Hendricks:   "  Then  I  understand  that  factory;  but  they  have  no  power,  in  my  judg- 

'■^wtT  giTen  by  the  Senator  to  be,  that,  under  ment,  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  change 
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the  character  and  the  nature  of  the  Govern-  sovereign  within  the  sphere  of  their  juriidic 
ment.    Tliis 
Senator  from 

ly  a  confederacy, „ ^  ,  _ 

government.    It  is  a  government  of  the  peo-  trol  the  snffra^  for  the  election  of  State  offi- 

ple,  and  at  the  same  time  a  confederacy.    The  oers  is  essential  to  the  independence  of  the 

States,  b^ore  the  formation  of  the  Federal  States,  is  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the 

Government,  were  independent  States.    They  Government  itself. 

had  the  right  to  go  into  uie  confederacy,  or  not  ^*  In  further  illustration  of  the  Question  asked 
to  go  into  it,  as  t£ev  pleased.  It  was  not  oblig-  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  1  may  say  that 
atory  upon  Pennsylvania  to  become  a  party  to  the  Oonstitution  might  be  so  amended  as  to 
the  confederacy;  and,  if  the  other  States  had  regulate  the  suffrage  in  the  election  of  Federal 
agreed  to  the  Constitution,  and  Pennsylvania  ofucers.  I  think  that,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
had  not  agreed  to  it,  Pennsylvania  would  not  ing  members  of  Congress,  by  an  amendment 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Government ;  and  that  of  the  Constitution  the  qualifications  of  the 
was  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  itself,  for  voters  might  be  defined,  and  that  would  not 
the  very  last  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  change  the  nature  of  the  Government;  it  woiild 
that —  change,  to  some  extent,  the  mode  of  selecting 

The  ntifloation  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  Federal  officers.    But  when  the  Constitution 

shall  be  dufilcient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Con-  of  the  United  States  comes  to  regulate  the 

Btitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.  mode  of  selecting  State  officers,  and  takes  awaj 

"  The  States,  as  States  thus  coming  into  the  *  from  the  States  the  control  of  that  question, 

Union,  came  in  upon  the  basis  of  the  Constitu-  you  materially  change  the  framewori  of  the 

tion  itself.    They  surrendered  up  a  portion  of  Government  itself.   I  can  conceive  of  no  power 

their  State  authority  and  power,  ana  they  re-  so  important  to  a  State  as  to  decide  who  shall 

tained  a  portion.     I  say  that  a  government  be  her  officers  and  in  what  mode  these  officers 

thus  formed  cannot,  by  the  authority  of  amend-  shall  be  selected,  whether  by  all  the  people  or 

ment  of  the  Constitution,  be  so  changed  as  en-  by  a  portion  of  the  people.    It  is  for  her  to  se- 

tirely  to  depart  from  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  lect  her  own  officers,  to  define  who  shall  he 

of  the  confederation.'*  her  officers  and  how  they  shall  be  chosen ;  and, 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said:   "I  under-  if  you  take  that  power  away  from  a  govern- 

stood  the  Senator  to  say  that  we  could  not,  ment  and  confer  it  upon  another  government, 

by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  change  you  have    materially   and   very  essentially 

the  nature  or  character  of  the  Government.^'  changed  the  nature  of  the  relations  between 

Mr.  Hendricks:    ^^Yes,  the  nature  of  the  the  two." 

Government  itself."  Mr.    Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :"  Will  the 

Mr.  Howe :  "  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  honorable  Senator  permit  me  to  read  from  Mar- 
Indiana  what  amendment  can  be  made  to  the  shall's  opinion  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  r«. 
Constitntion  that  will  not  change  the  nature  or  State  of  Maryland  ? " 
character  of  the  Government  ? ''  Mr,  Hendricks :  "  With  great  pleasure." 

Mr..  Hendricks:  "Why,  sir,  I  can  conceive  Mr.  Davis:  "*A  power  to  create  implies  fl 

of  very  many  amendments.    I  think,  if  the  Sen-  power  to  preserve.    A  power  to  destrov,  if 

ntor  will  turn  to  the  book,  he  will  find  about  wielded  by  a  different  hand,  is  hostile  to  and 

twelve  amendments  that  did  not  change  the  incompatible  wit^  these  powers  to  create  and 

character  of  the  Government.    One  of  these  preserve.'   '  The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends 

amendments,  to  which  I  wiU  refer  by  way  of  to  every  thing  which  exists  by  its  own  author- 

illustration  in  answer  to  the  Senator,  was  that  ity,  or  is  introduced  by  its  permission.'  ^That 

for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi-  the  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render 

dent :  the  mode  of  electing  the  President  and  useless  the  power  to  create ;  that  there  is  plain 

Vice-President  is  different  from  what  it  was  repugnance  {n  conferring  on  one  government  a 

originally.                   *        *  power  to  control  the  constitutions  and  meas- 

"  Mr.  President,  my  objection,  which  I  now  ures  of  another.' "        .      • 

choose  to  state  to  tiie  amendment  proposed  Mr.  Hendricks:  "That  is  much  moresatis- 

and  pending  before  the  Senate,  is  that  it  does  factorily  expressed  than  I  was  able  to  express 

change  the  natnre  of  the  Government ;  it  does  it    When  this  Government  was  established, 

take  away  from  the  States  a  power  which  they  there  were  certain  powers  retdned  by  the 

retained,  and  which  is  necessary  to  that  inde-  States,  and  there  were  certain  defined  powers 

pendence  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  conferred  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 

the  original  compact  contemplated  they  should  States.    In  the  exerdse  of  the  powers  conferred 

exvjoy.  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  in  nsing  the  term  that  Government  is  sovereign.  In  the  exercise 
'  sovereignty  of  the  States,'  I  do  not  mean  that  of  the  powers  retained  by  the  States  those  gov- 
the  States  have  control  of  every  subject.  In  emmenU  are  sovereign.  Where  a  State  has 
that  sense  the  States  are  not  sovereign ;  in  that  the  power  to  regulate  a  subject  and  the  Gen- 
sense  the  Federal  Gt>vernment  is  not  sovereign ;  erfd  Government  has  no  control  over  its  action 
but  in  the  language  of  the  courts  the  States  are  in  that  regulation,  the  State  is  completely  sor- 
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ffeign  in  that  regard,  becanse  she  is  entirely  j5nd  in  that  race  is  when  we  find  it  coming  in 
master  of  the  sabject ;  and  where  the  govern-  contact  with  the  white  race.  The  inflnence  of 
meat  of  the  United  States  regulates  a  subject  the  white  race  upon  the  colored  man  has  car- 
withoat  State  interference  at  all,  that  Govern-  ried  him  np  somewhat  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
ment  is  entirely  sovereign  over  that  sabject ;  tion,  bnt  1vhen  dependent  upon  himself  he  has 
as  sovereign  as  any  Government  can  be  over  never  gone  upward.  I  am  willing  that  that 
any  subject  whatever.  shall  be  tested  by  the  history  and  experience 
"Now,  sir,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  of  two  thousand  years  back.  While  the  ten- 
rdatioos  between  the  States  and  the  General  dency  of  the  white  race  is  upward,  the  ten- 
Government  that  the  States  shall  retain  the  dency  of  the  colored  race  is  downward ;  and  I 
control  of  a  larg;e  class  of  subjects.  All  ques-  have  always  supposed  it  is  because  in  that  race 
tlons  of  a  domestic  sort,  the  regulation  of  prop-  the  physical  predominates  over  the  moral  and 
ertj,  the  descent  of  estates,  the  courts  that  intellectual  qualities.  I  may  be  mistijcen  in 
regaUte  such  questions — ^these  are  exclusively  that ;  I  wUl  not  undertake  to  say  that  that  is 
within  the  control  of  the  States ;  their  regula-  certainly  so.  But  I  believe  that  the  tendency 
tioa  requires  that  the  State  shall  have  a  Legis-  of  that  race  is  downward  when  not  supported 
ktore,  that  it  shall  make  laws ;  and,  if  it  make  by  the  intelligence  of  the  white  race. 
laws  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  State  "There  are  some  Senators  here  who  do  not 
oTer  th^e  subjects,  it  must  have  the  control  want  the  Chinese  to  vote.  The  Senators  from 
ifid  selection  of  the  law-makers.  And,  if  you  Oregon  and  Oalifomia,  I  think,  are  all  opposed 
take  away  from  the  State  the  power  to  select  to  the  Chinese  voting ;  and  I  think  the  Senator 
the  lair-makers,  you  take  away  from  the  State  from  Nevada  ^r.  Stewart)  is ;  and  why  ?  I 
the  control  of  the  subjects  that  the  laws  may  believe  they  said  they  were  pagans ;  but  they 
operate  upon.  So,  when  the  Constitution  of  are  not  such  pagans  as  we  find  in  Africa. 
the  Unitea  States  takes  away  from  the  State  China  is  the  original  home  of  a  civilization 
the  control  over  the  subject  of  suffrage,  it  takes  that  the  world  honors  to  this  day.  Why,  sir, 
awaj  from  the  State  the  control  of  her  own  in  China  they  had  many  of  the  rare  and  useful 
Uws  upon  a  subject  that  the  Constitution  of  inventions  long  before  they  were  known  in 
the  United  States  intended  she  should  be  sov-  Europe.  It  is  said  that  gunpowder  was  known 
ereign  upon.  Bnt  I  have  said  more  upon  this  in  Cmna  before  it  was  in  Europe." 
q&estion  than  I  intended  to  do.  Mr.  Edmunds :  ^^  And  printing." 

*'  Now,  Mr.  President  if  it  were  the  pleasure       Mr.  Hendricks :  '*  Yes ;  it  is  said  that  print- 

of  Congress  to  change  tne  Constitution  upon  a  ing  in  a  rude  form  was  known  there ;  and  the 

^object  so  important  as  this,  ought  it  not  to  be  compass  was  in  use  there ;  and  one  of  their 

clear  and  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  would  result  great  writers  is  as  immortal  as  the  classics  of 

ia  pnblic  good  f    I  know  there  are  very  many  Athens,  with  a  morality  that  comes  nearer  the 

distingiiishedmenin  the  Bepublican  party  who  morality  of  Jesus  Christ  than  that  of  any  an- 

have  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  unl-  cieut  writer.     But  these  Chinese,  who  are 

Tersal  sufrage  would  be  an  evil ;  ihat  these  capable  of  a  very  high  civilization,  who  have 

colored  people,  just  come  out  of  a  condition  of  sustained  their  own  civilization,  to  some  extent 

darery,  were  not  qualified  to  exercise  the  suf-  at  least,  if  they  come  to  our  country  are  not 

frage  for  the  good  of  the  public.  to  be  voters.    They  are  in  the  way,  I  suppose, 

"*  I  have  not  been  satisfied,  as  many  gentle-  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  of  party  hopes  in 
men  of  the  Republican  party  recently  were  California ;  I  do  not  know  why.  Are  they  not 
not  satiafied,  that  it  is  wise  to  extend  the  suf-  prepared  to  give  as  intelligent  a  vote  as  the 
frage  to  the  colored  people.  If  any  State  negro?  Do  tiieynot  understand  our  form  of 
chooses  to  do  it  under  the  existing  Constitu-  government  as  well  as  the  negro  ?  Are  they 
tion,  it  is  her  own  right  to  do  so.  X  make  no  not  likely  to  become  as  well  informed? 
Tar  npon  that.  That  is  right,  because  it  is  in  ^'  But  the  Senator  from  New  Jei^y  (Mr. 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution  right,  the  State  FreUnghuysen)  puts  their  exclusion  upon  the 
having  tiie  power  to  do  so.  But  I  am  not  ground  of  their  religion,  that  they  are  pagans, 
sstisfied,  I  never  have  been  satisfied,  that  it  is  Is  it  the  business  of  this  Government  to  pre- 
vise to  make  sufi&age  universal  so  as  to  include  scribe  what  God  or  in  what  form  men  snail 
that  race;  and  I  think  upon  this  subject  there  worship?  He  says  that  we  are  a  Christian 
are  some  Senators  in  this  HaU  who  are  going  people.  Not  altogether,  sir.  We  have  no  such 
to  vote  for  this  amendment  who  will  agree  test  as  that.  It  is  not  a  test  that  obtains  in 
vith  me.    I  will  come  to  that  directly.  any  of  the  States  now  that  a  man  shall  be  a 

"Some  Senator  this  evening  said  that  Intel-  Christian  in  order  to  be  a  voter.    In  the  Sen- 

Cgence  and  virtue  were  essential  to  the  safe  ator*s  own  State  the  Jew,  a  man  who  is  not 

exercise  of  the  sufifrage.    I  think  that  race  does  a  Christian,  is  a  voter.    The  Jew,  who  does 

cot  now  bring  to  the  mass  of  the  intelligence  not  believe  in  the  Saviour  that  the  Senator 

of  this  countTf  an  addition.    I  do  not  think  it  and  I  believe  in,  is  a  voter  still.    You  do  not 

e^er  win.    That  race  in  its  whole  history  has  exclude  him  because  he  is  not  a  Christian ;  you 

famished  no  evidence  of  its  capacity  to  lift  it-  do  not  exclude  the  infidel,  who  recognizes  no 

f*lf  np.    It  has  never  laid  the  foundatioi^  for  God  at  all." 
Hi  own  civilization.    Any  elevation  that  we       Mr.  Frelinghuysen :  "May  I  ask  the  Senator 
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from  Indiana  whether  he  intends  to  class  the  controversj.    It  suits  certain  purposes  that  the 

intelligent,  respectahle  Israelites  of  this  country  suffrage  should  be  extended  to  the  negro;  it 

who  belieye  in  one  superintending  God,  with  does  not  suit  for  other  purposes  that  it  should 

the  pagans  and  heathens  of  Asia,  for  that  is  the  be  extended  to  other  races/' 
argument?"  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said:  "Sir,  I  wish 

Mr.  Hendricks:  "No,  sir;  I  am  not  mak-  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  one  mo- 

ing  any  such  argument  as  that.    That  was  the  ment  to  the  character  of  the  whole  train  of 

Senator's  argument,  and  I  was  trying  to  com-  argument  that  has  been  offered  agtunst  this 

bat  it.    The  Senator  insisted  that  a  man  must  amendment.    Take  that  of  the  Senator  from 

be  a  Christian  to  be  a  voter  in  this  country."  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 

Mr.  Erelinghuysen ;  "  No."  other  Senators  that  I  might  refer  to.    I  say 

Mr.  Hendricks :  "  Because  we  were  a  Chris-  that  the  whole  train  of  argument  is  based  upon 

tian  people,  he  said."  those  broad  doctrines  and  those  old  theories 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen :    "My  insistment  was  upon  which  the  right  of  secession  rested.    We 

this :  not  that  a  man  must  be  a  Christian  to  be  were  not  told  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

a  voter,  but  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to  extend  imd  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  they  be- 

the  rights  of  naturalization  and  citizenship  to  a  lieved  in  the  right  of  secession,  but  they  adro- 

pagan  and  heathenish  class."  cated  the  same  theories,  urged  the  same  argn- 

Mr.  Hendricks;  "The  Senator  added,  *Be-  ments,  and  cited  the  same  history  upon  which 

cause*  we  are  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  free  the  right  of  secession  has  been  based  for  the 

people.'    I  think  that  was  the  Senator's  ex-  last  twenty  years." 

pression.    So  that  the  argument  was  that  none       Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Will  the 

but  Christians  ought  to  vote,  and  I  was  carry-  honorable  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  ques- 

ing  out  the  Senator's  own  argument.    Sir,  I  tion?    I  ask  whether  the  historical  references 

am  in  favor  of  men  voting  in  this  country  who  that  I  made  were  not  true  references;  and 

belong  to  the  white  race,  and  conduct  them-  whether  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  formation 

selves  properly."  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  not  evidenced 

Mr.  Stewart :  "  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen-  by  the  records  of  the  convention  which  framed 

atorif  he  is  in  favor  of  naturalizing  Chinese  it?" 

and  pagans  who  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to        Mr.  Morton:  "2£r.  President,  I, might  admit 

the  Government  of  the  United  States."  the  Senator's  references,  but  I  should  deny  his 

Mr.  Hendricks:  "That  is  a  very  remarkable  deductions.  The  Senator  told  us  to-day frank- 
c[uestion.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  naturali-  ly  that  we  were  not  one  people.  He  said  in 
Izing  no  such  man  as  that;  and  anybody  who  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  the  cul- 
ls naturalized  under  our  law  must  abjure  all  mination  of  a  war  that  cost  this  nation  six  bun- 
Allegiance  to  any  other  Government,  and  in  dred  thousand  lives,  that  we  were  not  a  na- 
the  most  formal  manner  possible  recognize  the  tion.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  were 
authority  of  our  Government.  The  Senator  is  as  many  separate  nationalities  as  we  have 
not  in  favor,  I  believe,  of  allowing  the  Chinese  States;  that  one  State  is  different  from  an- 
to  vote,  while  he  is  in  favor  of  allowing  the  other  as  one  nation  in  Europe  is  different  from 
negro  to  vote;  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  posi-  another.  He  denied  expressly  that  we  were  a 
tion  occupied  by  the  Senators  from  the  Pacific  nation.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  he- 
coast  upon  this  particular  question.  It  does  longed  to  the  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  an  inde- 
not  suit  them  to  have  the  Chinese  vote,  for  pendent  and  sovereign  tribe  living  on  a  reser- 
some  reason  or  other.  I  guess  it  is  not  popu-  vation  up  here  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
lar  out  there  to  have  the  Chinese  vote,  and  but  he  denied  his  American  nationality.  The 
they  are  opposed  to  it.  I  would  not  wish  to  whole  argument  from  first  to  last  has  pro- 
force  the  Chinese  vote  upon  the  people  of  the  ceeded  upon  that  idea,  that  this  is  a  mere  con- 
Pacific  9oast  unless  they  wanted  it  themselves ;  federacy  of  States ;  to  use  the  language  of  the 
and  if  I  desif  ed  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  Senator  to-day,  a  partnership  of  States.  What 
as  to  force  the  Chinaman  to  vote  in  California,  is  the  deduction  ?  If  that  is  true,  there  was  the 
I  would  say,  *  Let  the  people  of  California  have  right  of  secession ;  the  South  was  right,  and  we 
a  chance  to  express  their  wish  on  that  sub-  were  wrong.  He  did  not  draw  that  deduction, 
ject; '  and,  if  they  voted  it  down-J  would  not  but  it  is  one  that  springs  inevitably  from  his 
attempt  to  force  it  upon  them.    They  are  the  premises. 

best  judges  of  the  interests  of  their  society,        "Sir,  the  heresy  of  secession  is  not  dead;  it 

and  that  which  will  contribute  to  the  strength  lives.    It  lives  after  this  war,  although  it  ought 

and  purity  of  their  State  government.    And  to  have  been  settled  by  the  war.    It  exists  even 

the  same  is  true  in  Indiana.    But  Nevada,  with  as  snow  sometimes  exists  in  the  lap  of  summer, 

her  twenty-five  thousand  people,  has  Just  as  when  it  is  concealed  behind  the  cliffs  and  the 

large  a  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  this  consti-  hedges  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.    It  has 

tutional  amenament  as  Indiana  with  her  fifteen  come  forth  during  this  debate.    We  have  heard 

hundred  thousand.    But  Nevada  does  not  want  the  very  premises,  the  very  arguments,  the  very 

the  Chinaman,  and  she  does  want  the  colored  historical  references  upon  which  the  right  of 

man  to  vote.    She  has  no  colored  people,  but  secession  was  urged  for  thirty  years.    The 

she  has  Chinamen.    That  is  the  style  of  this  whole  fallacy  lies  in  denymg  our  nationahty. 
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I  assert  that  we  are  one  people  and  not  thirty-  together  in  out  system  of  goyernment,  and  the 

serea  diferent  peoples ;  that  we  are  one  nation,  time  is  coming  when  they  must  he  discussed, 

and  as  such  we  have  provided  for  ourselves  a  when  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  Con- 

nadoDal  Constitution,  and  that  Constitution  stitution  must  he  acknowledged.     It  is  just 

has  provided  the  way  hy  which  it  may  he  as  much  a  war  on  the  Constitution  to  deny 

amended.  the  States  the  rights  which  helong  to  them  as 

''Xow,  sir,  what  shall  he  the  extent  of  that  it  is  a  war  on  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the 

amendment?    Does  the  Constitution  say  how  doctrine  of  secession.*' 

fkr  or  to  what  extent  you  shall  amend  it?    Not  Mr.  Morton :  "  I  have  never  denied  the  doc- 

a  word  of  it ;  hut  it  provides  for  its  amend-  trine  of  State  rights — ^never." 

ment,  and  that  amen^ent  may  he  as  radical  Mr.  Doolittle :  "  The  honorahle  Senator  then 

and  aa  far-going  as  any  part  of  the  original  in-  admits  that  the  Statea^have  rights  under  the 

stroment    Cnn  that  he  denied?    The  States  Constitution?" 

gare  up,  it  is  said,  the  right  to  coin  money,  Mr.  Morton:  *^I  have  always  denied  State 

Um  right  to  make  war,  the  right  to  regulate  sovereignty ;  and  I  do  now.    I  deny  the  doc- 

commeroe;  and  if  they  gave  up  those  powers,  trine  that  the  States  are  separate  and  indepen- 

theT  have  a  right  to  ^ve  up^  according  to  the  dent  nations.    We  are  one  people.    But,  sir, 

modeprescrihed  hy  the  Constitution,  the  power  the  States  have  certain  rights,  rights  that  are 

to  regulate  sufirage.  guaranteed  to  them  hy  the  Constitution  of  the 

'•It  may  he  said  that,  under  this  form  of  United  States,  Just  as  we  have  rights  secured 

amendment,  we  would  not  have  the  right  to  to  us  both  hy  the  Federal  and  State  constitu- 

change  the  character  of  our  Government  from  tions.  We  have  State  rights,  hut  have  no  State, 

a  republic  to  a  monarchy.    That  is  an  extreme  sovereignty,  and  never  had." 

(&^.   Bnt,  sir,  we  are  not  changing  the  char-  Mr.  Doolittle:  ^^Mr.  President,  the  honor- 

acter  of  our  republican  government.    It  is  still  able  Senator  says  there  is  no  State  sovereignty. 

the  same  in  form,  though  modified,  when  we  I  contend  that .  hy  every  decision  of  the  Su- 

sar  that  the  States  shiul  he  limited  in  their  preme  Court  of  tibe  United  States,  by  every 

I>oTer  to  regulate  the  sufErage.  declaration  made  hy  every  writer  upon  our 

""One  word,  air,  in  regara  to  what  has  been  system   of    government    in    the   beginning, 

said  about  the  sentiment  of  Republicans  in  ref-  whether  a  Federalist  or  a  Republican,  it  was 

erence  to  admitting  colored  men  to  the  elective  always  maintained  that  the  States  had  an  at- 

franchiae.    There  were  doubts  in  the  minds  of  tribute  of  sovereignty,  not  absolute,  but  under 

i&anj  of  us  abont  admitting  six  hundred  thou-  the  Constitution,  because  under  the  Constitu- 

siad  men,  fresh  from  slavery,  to  the  exercise  tion  they  have  parted  with  their  absolute  sov- 

(f  nifibge.     There  were  many  of  us  who  ereignty ;  nor  has  the  United  States  Govem- 

iionbted  the  effect  of  that,  and  would  have  ment  any  sovereignty  under  the  Constitution 

ayoided  it  if  it  could  have  been  done,  and  which  is  absolute.    All  the  power  which  the 

»nveQ  these  men  a  short  time  to  prepare  them-  United  States  Government  has  under  the  Con- 

selrea  for  the  exercise  of  that  right    But,  as  stitution  is  limited.    Sovereignty  is  limited  by 

(ircomstances  progressed,  as  history  moved  on,  the  Constitution.    State  sovereignty  is  limited 

7e  coold  not  give  them  that  time ;  we  were  hy  the*  Constitution ;  the  United  States  sov- 

compefled  to  try  the  experiment  immediately;  ereignty  is  limited  by  the  Constitution;  and 

and  thus  far  it  has  worked  well.    But,  sir,  the  the  great  difficulty  of  our  times  is  that  men 

tK$i,  body  of  the  men  upon  whom  tiie  right  cannot  think  or  wiU  not  think  that  the  two 

of  tioffrage  is  to  be  conferred  by  this  amend-  sovereignties  exist  at  the  same  time  under  our 

&i€nt  ire  men  who  have  long  been  free,  who  Government,  the  one  limited  by  the  other. 

live  in  the  Northern  States — ^not  men  just  "  Why,  Mr.  President,  from  earliest  child- 

<^merged  from  slavery,  hut  a  comparatively  hood  every  man  in  this  body  has  been  taught 

^Qcated  class  living  throughout  the  entire  that  we  live  in  the  solar  system  where  the 

Xorth.    The  argument  that  might  he  made  planets  that  revolve  around  the  sun  are  con- 

^ainst  enfranchising  men  just  emer^g  from  trolled  by  two  forces ;  one  a  force  tending 

4very  cannot  he  made  againrt  the  colored  toward  the  centre  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 

sen  of  Indiana,  of  Kew  York,  and  of  the  en-  .the  centripetal  force ;  and  the  otner  is  the 

tie  North."  centrifiigal  force,  hy  which  they  are  driven  in 

^.  Doolittle,   of  Wisconsin,  said  :    "  Mr:  their  orbits  around  the  centre.   Mr.  President, 

I^ident,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  seems  to  if  either  one  of  these  forces  were  taken  away, 

tbink  that  no  statesman  can  hear  in  mind  two  it  would  absolutely  destroy  the  system.    In 

i'leas  at  the  same  time :  that  there  can  be  no  our  solar  system,  if  the  centrifugal  force  were 

3i^h  thing  as  State  rights  maintained  by  any-  taken  away,  and  nothing  but  the  centripetal 

lodj  nnder  the  Constitution  unless  that  per-  force  left  to  act,  every  planet  would  be  drawn 

^n  id  a  secessionist ;  and  that,  on  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  sun.    On  the  other  hand, 

land,  no  man  can  maintain  that  there  is  any  if  the  centripetal  force  were  destroyed  in  our 

^nch  thing  as  rights  in  the  Federal  Government  solar  system,  and  no  force  permitted  to  oper- 

^nder  the  Constitation  without  being  in  favor  ate  bnt  the  centrifiigal  force,  all  the  planets 

of  an  absolute  concentrated  Government  at  would  be  driven  in.  a  tangent  away  from  our 

Washington.     Sir,  these  two  ideas  must  go  system  into  illimitable  space.    Sir,  it  is  the 
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operation  of  these  two  forces,  the  one  .which  mnst  be  overcome:  and  I  tell  the  Senator 

tends  to  the  centre,  the  other  whidi  tends  to  firom  Indiana  that  the  doctrine  of  nnqnaltfied 

the  circnmferenoe,  which  keeps  these  planets  centralization  of  power  in  this  Government  is 

moving  in  their  orbits,  which  maintains  oar  last  as  dangeroas  as  the  doctrine  of  secession, 

system,  which  keeps  it  from  destraction;  and  Both  of  them  are  at  war  with  the  Constita- 

the  destraction  of  either  of  these  forces  is  the  tion. 

destraction  of  the  solar  system*  '^Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have  been 

*'Now,  sir,  come  to  oor  system  of  govern-  drawn  into  any  remarks  on  this  occasion,  bad 

ment :  these  two  forces  are  plaated  in  it  of  ne-  it  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the  honorable 

cessity.    These  two  ideas  have  been  here  from  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton),  and  pax- 

the  beginning.     There  have  been  men  who  ticolarly  that  portion  of  his  speech  where  he 

represented  the  one  and  represented  the  other  seems  to  dium  that  every  man  who  maintains 

from  the  beginning.    There  have  been  men  that  the  States  have  rights  under  the  Conati- 

who  have  contends  always  for  the  absolute  tatioI^  and  ought  to  have  rights  under   the 

sovereignty  of  tlus  central  Government,  and  Constitution,  is  only  repeating  the  arguments 

other  men  who  have  contended  always  for  the  of  secessionists.   Sir,  what  I  daim  is  the  rights 

absolute  sovereignty  of  the  States;  and  both  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution,  not  ont- 

of  them  have  contended  for  a  falsehood  frpm  side  of  the  Constitution.    I  daim  their  rights 

the  beginning.    There  is  no  absolute  sever*  under  the  Constitution  which  it  guarantees  to 

eignty  in  this  Government,  nor  is  there  any  those  States,  not  a  right  to  secede,  not  a  right 

absolute  sovereignty  in  the  States ;  but,  under  to  nullify,  not  a  right  to  break  up  the  GoTem- 

the  operation  of  our  system  devised  by  our  ment,  but  a  right  te  live  in  the  Government 

fathers,  wise  as  if  it  had  been  inspired  from  on  and  ei^oy  under  the  Constitution  the  rights 

high,  and  as  if  they  had  wisdom  almost  like  which  its  secures. 

Hun  who  created  the  solar  system  under  which  ^'  Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  it  is  jast  as 

we  live,  these  two  grand  ideas,  two  great  forces  necessary  for  us  to  insist  upon  the  ri^ts  of 

in  government,  were  put  in  operation  at  one  the  States  as  upon  the  rights  of  the  Federal 

and  the  same  time,  each  limiting  the  other.  Government.  The  time  is  coming,  in  my  judg- 

each  operating  upon  the  other,  both  working  ment,  when  the  people  of  the  States  will  be 

together,  and  working  out  that  harmonious  aroused  to  this  questioiu    The  danger  is  that, 

system  in  which  alone  we  live  and  move  and  while  we  have  been  exerting  all  the  powers 

hiftve  our  being;  and  that  man  or  statesman,  of  this  Grovemment,  great  and  gigantio  as  they 

call  himself  what  he  may,  whether  a  fire-eating  are,  to  put  down  the  secession  of  States,  not 

secessionist  of  the  Sou^  who  comes  into  this  in  the  exercise  of  rights,  but  in  the  exercise 

body  or  elsewhere  and  maintains  the  absolute  of   wrongs — attempting  to  exercise  powers 

sovereignty  of  the  State,  with  its  right  to  which  they  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  under 

withdraw  from  the  Union,  to  retire  from  the  the  Constitution — our  people  are  becoming  ac- 

system,  to  overturn  the  Gh>vemment;  or  that  customed  to  look  upon  the  exercise  of  these 

other  statesman,  Republican  though  he  may  great  powers  by  this  Government  with  indif- 

call  himself,  who  comes  into  this  body  or  else-  ference." 

where  and  maintains  that  this  Government  Mr.  Brake,  of  Missouri,  said:  "Now,  sir, 

only  has  absolute  sovereignty,  and  that  it  has  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  H»i- 

the  power  to  seize  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  dricks)  seemed  to  be  concerned  this  evening 

the  Government — whichever  one  of  these  men  as  to  the  limit  of  the  power  of  amendment  of 

undertakes  to  do  this,  is  making  war  on  the  the  Constitution,  witnout  drawing  a  distinc* 

Grovernment  and  war  on  the  system  under  tion  between  that  which  is  an  amendment  of 

which  we  live.  the  Constitution  and  that  which  is  a  revolu- 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  in  these  two  ideas,  tion  to  overthrow  it.  I  have  simply  to  say 
limited  by  each  other,  controlled  by  each  that,  so  far  as  amendment  is  concerned,  thero 
other,  that  we  alone  can  maJntain  our  sys-  is  no  limit  Ton  cannot  find  a  word  in  the 
tem  of  government.  We  must  maintain  the  Constitution  which  makes  a  limit  up<Ki  the 
rights  of  the  States  under  the  Constitution,  right  of  the  people  to  amend  it,  except  in  that 
We  must  love  to  midntain  the  rights  of  the  article  whicn  dedared  tiiat  '  no  amendment 
States.  We  must  maintain  the  rights  of  which  may  be  made  prior  to  1808  shall  in  any 
the  Federal  Government.  And,  while  we  tnanner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  danses  of 
put  down  rebellion,  put  down  secession  when  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article.' '' 
it  undertakes,  under  the  doctrine  of  State  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  And  the  equd  repreeenta- 
rights  run  mad,  to  destroy  the  Government,  to  tion  of  States  in  the  Senate." 
break  up  the  system,  if  the  time  ever  comes  Mr.  Drake:  "No,  sir;  excuse  me.  The  Ian- 
that  in  this  body,  from  any  quarter,  East  or  guage  does  not  apply  there  at  all,  as  I  have 
West,  or  North  or  Sonth,  any  party  stands  for-  had  occasion  to  show  here  before.  But  there 
ward  to  determine  that  this  is  the  Government  was  the  only  limitation  on  the  power  of 
and  here  is  all  power,  and  that  in  Congress  are  amendment  contained  in  the  Constitution,  and 
to  be  vested  all  the  powers  of  government,  it  was  a  limitation  in  favor  of  the  importation 
that  party  will  be  equally  at  war  with  the  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  con- 
system.    I^oth  mnst  be  resisted ;  the  doctrine  tincnt." 
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Mr.  Backalew:  '^Maj  I  aak  the  Senator       Hr.  Drake:  ^' Not  involving  any  right.  The 

whether  hj  an  amendment  submitted  by  Con-*  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  establish  a 

gres  yoa  could  take  awaj  the  senatorial  rep-  Govemment  of  three  departments  which  were 

resentstion  of  any  State  ? "  to  cross  each  other's  track  in  that  way  and 

Mr.  Drake:  *^ Not  without  its  consent   The  destroy  each  other.    The  law  of  parallelism 

CoQstitation  expressly  forbids  it.    It  does  not  was  laid  down  to  all  three  of  them.    They 

tij  that  yon  shall  not  take  it  away  by  an  were  to  ran  in  parallel  lines,  never  to  cross 

imeDdmenti  but  simply  sets  ont  the  broad,  each  other ;  but  I  am  not  going  into  that  ^s- 

distinct  propontion  that  'no  State  shall  with-  cnssion  now.    I  wish  to  meet  right  here  at 

oat  iti  consent  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  the  threshold  the  first  declaration  that  I  have 

in  the  Senate.'    Now,  sir,  the  only  shaclde  heard  yet  made  by  a  Senator  on  this  floor  rec- 

thfttthe  people  of  the  United  States  put  upon  ognizing  the  right  of  the  Supreme'  Court  to 

the  power  of  amendment  was  that  wnich  was  declare  any  act  of  Gongress  unconstitutional, 

to  go  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country  and  with  a  complete  denial  of  that  right,  and  with 

to  keep  up  liie  Afiioan  slave-trade ;   and  so  a  challenge  to  any  man  to  find  that  right 

nov,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  comes  up  granted  in  the  Constitution  to  that  tribunaL" 
the  response  from  tiie  same  spirit,  that  there       Mr.  Hendricks:  '^ Suppose  that  between  two 

is  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  make  an  citizens  there  is  a  controversy  in  regard  to 

amendment  which  shall  give  the  right  of  suf-  property ;  the  claim  of  the  one  citizen  is  based 

frage  to  that  long-enslaved  race.    The  spirit  upon  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

in  die  two  eases  is  the  same,  that  which  would  United  States,  and  the  claim  of  another  citizen 

hsTe  consigned  them  to  eternal  slavery  and  that  is  based  upon  a  law  of  Congress.    The  two  -  are 

▼hich  would  now  prevent  their  being  lifted  inconsistent.    If  the  law  be  sustained,  the  one 

into  the  condition  of  enfranchised  citizens.  man'  gfuns  his  case ;  if  the  Constitution,  on  the 

'*Mr.  President,  gentlemen  here  talk  about  other  hand,  be  sustained,  the  other  man  carries 

the  rights  of  the  States.    What  right  has  any  the  case,  and  that  cause  comes  to  the  Supreme 

State  m  this  Union  but  that  which  it  gets  from  Court  of  the  United  States.    Which  shaU  gov- 

the  Constitution  ?  Go  over  it,  examine  it  from  em,  theprovision  of  the  Constitution  or  the 

the  beginning  to  the  end,  exahdne  it  in  the  law  ?    Which  party  ought  to  gain  the  case? " 
light  of  history,  examine  it  with  the  severest       Mr.  Drake:  '^  In  the  first  place,  in  answer 

I<^c   I  say  to  these  gentiemen  who  talk  so  to  the  honorable  Senator,  I  will  say  that  he 

abont  the  rights  of  States,  that  there  is  not  a  supposes  an  impossible  case.    The  honorable 

State  in  this  ITnion  that  has  one  single  right  Senator  cannot  find  in  the  Statutes-at-Large  of 

hut  that  which  it  derives  from  the  Coustitu-  the  United  States  one  single  act  of  this  Con- 

tion.   Every  single  right  that  the  States  may  gress  which  in  its  plain  and  palpable  terms 

have  had  before,  they  threw  into  the  great  enacted  a  thing  which  was  in  violation  of  the 

mass  which  went  to  xnake  up  the  powers  of  Constitution." 

this  Union,  and  just  so  much  as  the  nation  Hr.  Hendricks :  ''  That  is  not  the  question." 
saw  fit  to  give  them  they  have,  and  not  an  Mr.  Drake :  "  Yes,  it  is,  sir ;  because,  unless 
atom  more.  And  when  you  tslk  about  the  you  do  find  that  in  a  law  which  is  in  plain  and 
rights  of  States,  it  matters  not  what  the  extent  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the  matter 
of  them  ia^  how  great  or  how  littie,  certain  it  of  whether  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  in  that  instrument  they  all  lie  and  are  is  a  matter  of  construction  and  deduction,  and 
aQ  there  granted  or  conceded;  and  there  is  the  moment  you  come  to  the  question  of  con- 
not  one  right,  except  that  of  equal  senatorial  struction  and  deduction,  then  I  say  that  a  judg- 
representation,  wh&h  cannot  be  taken  away  ment  has  been  entered  in  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
from  any  State  by  a  constitutional  amendment  gress  of  the  nation  higher  than  any  Judgment 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  Congress  and  ratified  which  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  State  can  render." 

'^Bot,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  Mr.  Doolittie:  ^' Do  I  understand  the  honor- 
continne  this  discussion.  The  few  minutes  able  Senator  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  Con- 
that  1  have  now  oocupied  are  sufficient  to  ex-  gress  is  supreme  on  all  these  constitutional 
press  what  I  desired  to  express,  except  one  questions?" 

<^er  thing  drawn  out  by  the  remarks  of  the       Mr.  Drake :  ''  I  mean  to  say,  and  in  due  time 

hononble  Senator  from  Wisconsin ;  and  that  whenever  the  opportunity  offers  I  will  say  it 

is  open  the  assnmed  right  of  the  Supreme  at  length  and  make  it  good,  that  there  never 

Court  of  tiie  United  States  to  declare  an  act  is  pasMd  an  act  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 

of  Gongress  unconstitutional  and  void.    I  take  gress  of  the  Uniteid  States—and  it  is  a  position 

leare  to  say  to  that  gentieman  that  whenever  X  took  here  in  the*  first  prepared  speech  I  de- 

the  proper  time  comes  I  shall  take  the  position  livered  in  this  Chamber,  in  December,  1867 — 

bere,  and  mMtitAJn  it,  too,  that  there  does  not  that  there  never  is  an  act  passed  by  the  two 

abide  in  that  eoart  one  partide  of  right  to  Houses  of  Congress  that  they  do  not  by  the  act 

make  any  such  declaration  with  regard  to  any  of  passing  it  enter  in  the  records  and  archives 

act  of  Congress."  of  the  nation  a  solenm  Judgment  that  that  act 

Mr.  Edmunds:    "Not  even  involving  civil  is  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 

nghuT'  United  States." 
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Mr.  Edmonds:  ''  Sappose  it  is  not  in  point  probably  submit  to  bave  tbeir  powers  and 

of  fact  ?  ^'  energies  crippled  by  tbe  decimons  of  that  court 

Mr.  Drake :  "  Suppose  it  is  not  in  point  of  or  some  otber  United  States  court.^' 
fact,  who  is  to  deciae  it?    Not  the  courts."  Mr.  Whyte:  "I  ask  my  friend  from  Mis- 
Mr.  Edmunds:  **Who,  then?"  sonrihow  he  will  explain  that  section  of  tbe 
Mr.  Drake :  **  The  people,  sir,  are  to  decide  Constitution,  section  two,  article  three,  vhich 
it."  says : 

Mr.  Edmunds :"  Revolution  ?"     ^  ^he  judid«I  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  Uir 

Mr.  Drake :  "  No,  sir.     The  judicial" power  taxd  emiity  arismg  under  this  Constitution,  the  Uwa 

does  not  contain  political  power,  and  no  power  of  the  united  Statee,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall 

exists  to  unmake  a  law  by  declaring  it  invalid  be  made  under  their  authority." 

but  the  power  that  made  it    These  points  I  j^^  jy^^^ .  a.  j  jj^^^  j^^  expknation  to  give 

touch  upon  merely.        ,     ,     .  ^,    ,          , ,  about  it  now,  except  simply  to  deny  that  the 

Mr  Doolittle :     I  understand  the  honorable  ^^^^^^        ^^  ^^  {^^  ^^  ^oj^^j^  ^a  in- 

Senator  from  Missoun  simply  to  say  that  Con-  Jj^^^g  political  power.    I  deny  that  the  right 

gress  can  do  no  wrong. .      ^     .      ^      ^  to  invaUdate  a  law,  to  cripple  it,  to  sweep  it 

Mr.  Drake:   "No,  sir.    The  Senate  from  offthe  8tetute.book,isorcanbeunderanydr. 

Missoun  does  not  say  any  such  thmg.  But  the  cnmstances  a  judicial  power.    It  is  a  political 

Senator  from  Missoun  does  wy  that  a  body  power.    At  some  future  time,  if  opportunity 

contammg  some  three  hundred  men,  many  of  ^ffer,  I  will,  as  I  said  before,  present  my  views 

them  the  picked  men  of  the  nation,  illustnous  ^  j^l^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^le  subject" 

many  of  them,  far  better  lawyers,  many  of  Mr.  ^avis,  of  Kentucky,  ^id:  "The  honor- 

them,  than  are  on  the  bench  of  your  Supreme  ^^1,1^  Senator  having  refen-ed  to  me,  will  he 

Court,  are  quite  as  competent  to  judge  in  a  ^u^^  me  to  read  a  psssage  from  the  opinion 

^?}^F  of  construction  and  deduction  of  con-  ^f  Chief-Justice  Marshallm  the  case  of  McCul- 

stitutionahty  as  four  or  five  gentlemen  sitting  j^oh  vs.  State  of  Maryland  ? " 

m  another  room  in  this  Capitol  who  were  never  ^  jy^^^^ .  a  gi^  j  ,ua  ^^^^  ffoj^]^  with 

set  to  be  guardians  over  the  judgment  of  Con-  ^^^  j  think." 

^'Sf*"!.^        :i      trr          *      .;i    ut     -v^  Mr.  Davis':   " I  should  like  to  put  it  in  tbe 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Veimon^  said :  *  I  wish  to  Senator's  speech.    Mr.  President,  let  me  read 

put  an  inquiry  to  my  fnend,  with  a  view  to  ^he  passage.    I  can  show  the  honorable  Sena- 

gethis  idea  in  all  smcenty.   Suppose  Congress  ^j,  to-mon-ow  four  acts  of  Congress  that  have 

should  pass  a  law  which  should  dwlare  that  i,^^  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  nn- 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Mid  constitutional  in  their  judgment    IwUlread 

the  circuit  and  distnct  courts  of  the  United  the  passage  to  which  I  refewed  my  honorable 

States  should  have  no  jurisdiction  of  contro-  fi^^nd  inthis  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall 

versies  arismg  between  citizens  of  different  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  w.  Maryhmd : 
States,  and,  m  spite  of  that  law,  a  citizen  of 

the  State  of  Missouri  should  sue  a  citizen  of  .But^  wore  iUneoessity  less  apparent,  none  can  dony 
the  State  of  Vermont  in  the  circuit  court  of  '**  ^"^  ^  appropriate  meaeure, 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  "  That  is,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States- 
would  my  friend  mamtain  that  it  wotxld  be  ^nd  if,  it  is,  the  detree  of  its  neoessity,  as  hss  been 
•  the  duty  of  the  judge  presidmg  m  that  circuit  very  justly  observed,  is  to  be  discussed  in  another 
to  dismiss  that  suit  in  spite  of  the  Constita-  plaoe.  *  •  *  Should  Congress-,  in  the  execution 
tion  ?  "  of  its  powers^  adopt  meaanres  which  are  prohibited 
Mr.  Drake:  "That  is  the  same  description  ^^  the  Constitution,  or  should  Congress,  under  the 
^9  ««\v-*:rr  \1«*  Ir^Lr  xl  \Z  a  ^^^^^^^t^^^"-  pretext  of  executing  its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  »c- 
Of  question  put  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Jomplishment  of  objects  not  intaisted  to  the  Govern- 

Indiana.  mont.  it  would  become  the  painfhl  duty  of  thi»  tri- 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "Very  good.  Answer  mine.'*  bunal,  should  a  case  requiring  such  a  decision  come 

Mr.  Drake :    "  It  is  supposing  an  impossi-  before  it,  to  say  that  anoh  an  act  was  not  the  law  of 

bility.    I  will  not  answer  a  question  of  that  ^®  "^^" 

kind,  Mr.  President^  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Drake :  "  Yes,  Mr.  President,  whenever 

it  supposes  that  which  is  impossible.*'  that  court  does  assume  to  itself  the  power  to 

Mr.  Whyte,  of  Maryland,  said :  "  Congress  declare  any  act  of  Congress  unconstitutloDB.1 

passed  an  act  known  as  the  legal-tender  act  and  void,  wen  begins  the  struggle  for  suprem- 

some  years  ajgo,  the  constitutionality  of  which  acy  in  this  country." 

is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  They  have  done  so  forty 

the  United  States.     May  I  ask  the  Senator  years  ago.'* 

whether  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mr.  Drake :  "  They  have  not  done  it  forty 

that  case  ought  to  be  respected,  if  it  should  de-  years  ago.    They  have  not  interfered  with  tbe 

cide  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  *'  administration  of  this  Government.     When- 

Mr.  Drake :  "  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  ever  they  do,  then  the  question  will  come  np 

not  at  all,  sir.    I  stand  to  my  position,  and  the  whether  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in  tbo 

Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of  exercise  of  their  high  constitutional  functions 

Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  have  both  as  the  embodiment  of  t^e  sovereignty  of  tliU 

got  to  come  to  it  some  time  or  other,  or  else  great  nation  coming  direct  from  the  people, 
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are  to  lie  at  the  meroy  from  daj  to  day  of  a  He  speaks  of  s'overeigntj  as  resting  in  the  peo- 

trlbanal  created  by  themselyes.*'  pie.    Let  me  inquire  of  the  honorable  Senator 

The  President  pro  t&mpore:  **  Th0  qnestion  what  people  he  refers  to— the  whole  people  of 

is  m  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  the  United  States^  oonstitnting  in  and  of  them- 

from  Oregon  to  the  amen^nent  of  the  com-  selres  an  imperial  popular  commnnity  ?    Are 

mittee.    The  amendment  proposes  to  strike  those  the  people  in  whom  the  ultimate  Supreme 

oat  all  of  section  one  of  tne  amendment  re-  sovereignty  rests,  or  is  it  in  the  people  of  the 

ported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  several  States  ? " 

to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  iJlie  following :  Mr.  Davis :  *^  My  position  is,  that,  as  to  pow- 

Congrew  ihall  have  power  to  abolish  or  modify  any  ^"^  delegated  to  the  United  States  and  the>Gov- 

rwtrictiona  npon  the  n^ht  to  vote  or  hold  office  pre-  emment  of  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 

Kiibed  by  the  oonBtitixtion  or  laws  of  any  State."  stitntion,  that  portion  of  lie  sovereignty  bc- 

¥r.  Davis :  '*  Mr.  President,  my  honorable  longs  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 

friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton)  referred  to  that  it  is  a  delegated  sovereignty  from  all  the 

iDTselfJ  in  connection  with  other  Senators,  aa  people  of  the  United  States  to  that  extent.   So 

luring  given  some  support  to  the  doctrine  of  far  as  the  sovereignty  and  powers  of  govern- 

nolliflcation.    I  choose,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  ment  are.  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to 

erening,  to  disclaim  that  that  is  my  position*  the  United  States  and  the  Government  formed 

¥r  position  is  simply  this :  according  to  prop-  by  the  Constitution,  that  sovereignty  belongs 

tt  langnage,  there  is  no  sovereignty  in  the  as  exclusive^  to  tiie  people  of  the  States  as  it 

United  States  or  in  anv  of  the  States ;  the  sov-  did  before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution." 

ereignty  rests  with  the  people.     The  people  Mr.  Howard:  ^^Then  I  will  inquire  whence 

divided  their  sovereignty,  and  they  delegated  the  honorable  Senator  derives  that  doctrine? 

it  to  two  governments ;  that  is,  to  two  classes  Is  it  from  the  history  of  the  American  nation, 

of  gOTemments.    They  delegated  a  portion  of  or  is  it  from  tiie  Kentucky  resolutions  of 

it  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  1708  ?  *^ 

the  Constitution.    Hie  rest  of  the  sovereignty  -Mr.  Davis:  *^I  derive  it  from  the  Constitu- 

of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  peo-  tion;  I  derlVe  it  from  the  treatises  upon  the 

pie  respectively  of  the  States.    My  position  is.  Constitution  by  the  men  who  made  it ;  I  de- 

tiiat  as  to  the  sovereignty  and  powers  delegated  rive  it  from  Hamilton  and  Madison,  from  Kent 

l»j  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  and  Story  and  Marshall,  and  every  other  great 

GoTeniment  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern-  light  and  luminary  of  the  Constitution.    I  will 

ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  read  a  paragraph  from  Madison^s  letters  on 

&re  a  nationality^.  Within  the  scope  and  opera^  this  subject : 

tion  of  all  the  sovereignty  and  of  all  the  power  i^  y^  y^^  too  much  the  case,  in  expounding  the 

delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  its  meaning 

Statesw  the  United  States  exercises  the  full  and  has  been  sought  not  In  its  peculiar  and  unprece- 

eotire  sovereignty  delegated  to  it  by  the  people  dented  modification  of  nower,  but  by  viewing  it,  some 

™  t\^  r>^.^ulj4l«                             ^         r     r  thpouffh  the  medium  of  a  sunple  government,  others 

.  ir  ^M"*'>«<>^      .        ,  ^       X     X,.  ^      V  through  that  of  a  mei«  league  of  governments.    It  is 

Mr  other  position  m  relation  to  that  sub-  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  essentially  different 

ject  ia,  that  as  to  the  sovereignty  not  delegated  from  both.    It  must  oonsequently  be  its  own  mter- 

1»T  the  Constitution  to  the  people,  but  reserved  preter.    No  other  government  can  ftirnish  a  key  to 

^he  8tat«,  the  States  a./BOTereign ;  .nd  the  bi^,.2'SSrdivttr.^^°'''Oo^S 

>Utea  are  as  much  sovereign,  witnm  the  scope  ^^^^n  of  the  United  Stotes  divides  the  sovereignty ; 

^i  their  reserved  sovereignty  and  powers,  as  the  portions  surrendered  by  the  States  composing  the 

tbe  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Federal  sovereignty  over  specific  subjects ;  the  por- 

Tnited  States  are  sovereign  within  the  sphere  S?""  retained  forming  the  sovereignty  of  each  over 

of  the  powers  delegated  tTthe  United  States  ^^  ~»^^  "^J~*»  ^*^  '"^  -P^"*- 

^*i  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  '*  In  the  case  of  McCulloch  «t.  The  State  of 

Vthe  Constitution.    I  hope  that  my  position  Maryland,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  decides  that 

^  understood.    That  distinction  has  been  taken  all  powers  of  government  appertain  to  sever- 

"<:peatedly  and  smstdned  by  the  judgments  of  eignty.    He  decides  explicitly  that  the  charter 

tbe  Supreme  Court.  There  is  not  a  comments-  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  an  exercise 

toTttpon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  sovereignty,  and  he  says  in  the  most  explicit 

^om  the  Ftderalut  and  Hamilton  and  Madison  language  that  all  exercise  of  political  power  is 

ijwn,  that  does  not  recognize  the  same  parti-  an  exercise  of  political  sovereignty.    Kow,  my 

tion  of  sovereignty  and  the  same  exclusive  and  position  is  simply  this:  that  the  portion  of  it 

paramount  authority  of  the  States  as  to  all  the  yielded  up  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  as 

MTereignty  and  power  reserved  by  them,  and  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  is  an  emana* 

i')  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  all  the  tion  from  the  people  of  all  the  States,  acting 

K>Tereignty  and  powers  delegated  to  the  United  by  States,  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Gen- 

^tAtesby  the  Constitution."  era!  Government;  that,  so  far  as  sovereignty 

Mr.  Howard,   of  Michigan,  said:  "If  the  is  not  delegated  by  that  instrument  to  the 

Worable  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  allow  United  States  and  to  the  Government  formed 

nietotaya  word,  I  am  not  entirely  certain  by  the  Constitution,  that  sovereignty  is  retained 

t^  I  ^y  comprehend  his  idea  of  sovereignty,  by  the  States;  and  it  is  as  distinctively,  as 
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peculiarly,  and  as  exclosiTelj  their  right  now  competent  for  Congress  to  make  imder  the 

as  it  was  before  the  formation  of  the  Constita-  gnise   of  executing   the   power  to  propose 

tion,  and  the  Supreme  Oourt  have  so  decided  amendments  to  the  Constitution.    That  is  mj 

in  repeated  oases.  position.    I  say  that  if  the  propositiou  was  to 

^'  Kow,  Mr.  President,  whOe  I  am  up  I  will  create  a  presidency  for  life,  witn  succeamon  to 

add  another  word  or  two.    I  have  taken  the  his  son,  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the 

position  in  my  argument  that  Congress  has  no  article  that  is  professed  to  be  pursued  now,  to 

power  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con-  make  such  a  proposition.'' 
stitution  that  would  revolutionize  the  essential       Mr.  Howaitl:  "  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me, 

nature  and  character  oftheGk>vemment  formed  would  it  be  revolutionary  and  destructive  of 

by  the  Constitution.    My  further  position  is,  the  Constitution  to  extend  the  presidential 

that  the  proposed  amendment  does  revolution-  term  from  four  years  to  six,  as  the  Oonfederato 

ize  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  character  of  government  did,  or  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 

the  Government ;  that  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  years,  in  case  the  people  i^ould  see  fit  to  do 

United  States  is  not  a  single  Government ;  that  so  ? " 

it  is  a  mixed  Government  of  the  United  States       Mr.  Davis :  "  I  say  the  proposition  to  amend 

and  the  'people  of  the  States.    The  honorable  the  Constitution  by  extending  the  presidential 

Senator  from  Michigan,  I  presume,  compre-  term  would  not  be  a  revolution ;  it  would  not 

hends  me,  if  I  have  made  myself  distinct.  alter  the  essential  nature  of  our  Government; 

^*  I  then  say  that,  as  a  part  and  f»arcel  of  our  but  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  proposition 
system  of  government,  the  government  of  the  would  be  of  that  character.    If  he  was  to  pro- 
States  is  as  essential  as  the  Government  of  the  pOse  now,  as  an  amendment  to  the  existing 
United  States;  that  it  can  no  more  be  dis-  proposition,  that  Senators  should  hold  their 
pensed  with  without  a  revolution  and  an  over-  offices  during  their  lives,  and  upon  the  death 
throw  of  our  mixed  system  of  State  and  Fed-  of  each  Senator  his  place  ahould  descend  to  his 
eral  Government  than  could  the  Government  eldest  son,  such  a  proposition  as  that  wonld  be 
formed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  revolutionary,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  Gon- 
be  overthrown  without  a  revolution.    I  say  gross  under  its  power  to  propose  amendments 
here,  and  I  maintain  as  a  principle  asserted  to  offer  any  such  proposition  as  that 
by  all  the  men  who  assisted  in  forming  the        "It  would  be  no  less  revolutionary  to  abolish 
Constitution  and  who  have  given  any  exposi-  the  State  governments  than  to  take  either  of 
tion  on  it,  and  by  every  able  and  accepted  the  steps  that  I  have  indicated.    It  would  be 
commentator  on  the  Constitution,  that  the  gov-  a  subversion,  a  revolution,  an  overthrow  of 
emment  of  the  States  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  the  essential  nature  and  oharaoter  of  our  mixed 
complex  and  mixed  system  of  government  as  Gbvemment,  for  Congress  to  destroy  the  State 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  in  governments.     Congress,    therefore,  has  no 
conformity  to  that  principle  I  assert,  as  a  true  power  to  make  such  a  proposition  in  the  form 
proposition,  that  it  would  no  more  change  or  of  an  amendment    I  object  to  this  so-called 
revolutionize  our  system  of  government  to  amendment,  that  it  does  substantially  compre- 
destroy  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hend  such  a  proposition  as  that.    It  is  aubstan- 
than  it  would  to  destroy  the  governments  ai  tially  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  State  gov- 
the  States.  emments.    it  carries  a  principle  with  it  which 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  advance  another  Congress  may  at  any  time  carry  to  that  extent, 
step  in  my  argument    I  say  that  a  proposition  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the 
made  in  Congress  to  amend  the  Cfonstitution  whole  subject  of  suffrage,  and  to  regulate  the 
of  the  United  States  by  abolishing  the  United  matter  of  who  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  that  is 
States  Government  would  not  come  within  the  the  substance  of  the  agj^egation  of  the  State 
scope  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  propose  governments  when  applied  to  them ;  and  Con- 
amendments  to  that  instrument    I  say  it  would  gress  might  as  well,  and  with  more  propriety- 
be  revolutionary  and  destructive  of  our  system ;  it  would  be  a  great  deal  a  less  stride  of  power 
and  that  a  power  to^  propose  amendments  to  — proceed  at  once  to  abolish,  absolutely  and 
our  system  aoes  not  involve  and  cannot  carry  without  qualification,  the  State  governments. 
a  proposition  to  destroy  the  system.    I  there-  I  say  that  Congress  has  no  such  power, 
fore  say  that  if  this  proposition  was  to  pro-        ^^Chief-JosticeMarshall,  in  the  opinion  in  the 
pose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  case  of  McCuUoch  vt.  The  State  of  Maryland. 
United  States  by  which  the  Government  ere-  lays  it  down  that  what  the  people  of  a' State 
atod  by  that  Constitution  should  be  abolished,  have  the  power  to  organize  and  to  institute 
such  a  proposition  as  that  would  wholly  trans-  they  have  the  power  to  mmntain.     I  ask  the 
cend  the  power  of  Congress  to  pn^ose  amend-  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  what  people 
ments  to  the  Constitution.    X  assert  as  the  have  a  right  to  form  a  State  government  for 
parallel  of  that  position,  that  the  governments  that  State  f    What  power  is  there  upon  thi:3 
of  the  States  being  as  necessary,  as  consti-  earth  that  has  the  rightful  antJ^ority  to  form, 
tutional,  and  as  proper  a  portion  of  our  sys-  to  change,  to  abolish,  and  to  introdnoe  anotbei 
tem  as  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States,  government  instead  of  the   present  existin^^ 
a  proposition  to  abolish,  to  destroy,  to  abro-  government  of  the  State  of  Michigan!    }Htj 
gate  the  governments  of  the  States  it  is  not  other  power  but  the  people  of  that  State ;  an 
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ChiefJustice  Marshall,  in  the  case  that  I  have  rare,  however,  that  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
referred  to,  states  several  times  the  proposi-  ator  from  Missonri  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion that  a  power  to  organize,  to  create,  on  the  tion,  because  this  is  the  fint  time  I  have  heard 
put  of  a  State,  imparts  and  carries  with  it  a  it." 

power  to  preserve  its  own  organization.    Then  Mr.  Drake:  '^The  right  to  vote  is  an  indi- 

ererj  State  having  the  ezclasive  power  to  or-  vidnal  right;  it  does  not  belong  to  masses  of 

gBDi2e  its  own  State  government,  according  to  people,  but  it  belongs   to   each   individual. 

the  positions  taken  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall  When  you  frame  a  constitutional  provision 

in  that  case,  each  State  government  has  the  which  is  to  bear  upon  the  right  of  the  indi- 

power  to  preserve  the  State  government  which  vidual  and  not  upon  the  right  of  communities, 

it  hss  the  right  to  make.    I  say  that  for  Con-  then  I  take  it  that  almost  every  gentleman  in 

greas  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  States  the  Senate  will  at  once  recognize  the  propriety 

to  make  their  governments  is  as  much  usurpa-  of  making  the  provision  app^  to  the  individual 

tion  of  power  as  it  would  be  for  a  State  to  at-  directly^  and  not  to  masses.    Every  man  who 

tempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  goes  to  the  polls  goes  u^n  his  own  individuid 

Tnited  States."  right  to  vote,  and  his  right  to  vote  cannot  be 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re-  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  i^ght  of 

jected;  there  being,  on  a  division — ^yeas  6,  any  mass  of  people  of  whom  he  may  be  one. 

ttflfs  38.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  object  so  strongly  to  the 

Mr.  Drake:  '^I  move  an  amendment  to  the  language  of  the  House  resolution,  the  putting 

amendment,  to  strike  out  all  of  section  one  of  of  these  words  at  the  end  of  the  amendment, 

the  proposed  article  and  insert :  '  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,'  as  if 

ITo  dtizen  of  the  United  States  shaU,  on  aooonnt  ™J  ^K]>*  to  vote  could  by  any  possibOity  be 
of  hu  noe,  color,  or  previoua  condition  of  servitude,  affected  by  the  right  of  any  other  class  of  cm- 
be  br  the  United  States  or  any  State  denied  the  right  zens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  great  deal 
t*  vote  or  to  hold  office."  better  to  mal^e  it  as  strictly  personal  and  indi- 

Itr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  "Hdual  in  its  bearinffi^  as  it  can  be  made." 

dent,  I  think  tbe  proposition  of  the  Senator  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  "KIcould 

^m  Missouri  is  open  to  the  same  objection  persuade  myseli  that  the  amendment  reported 

vhich  hes  against  the  amendment  of  the  Com-  oj  the  committee  does  imply,  as  the  Senator 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary.    If  I  understand  it  ^^  Missouri  supposes,  that  there  exists  now 

i^htly,  there  arises  from  it  the  same  implica-  «>i7  citizen  of  the  United  States— which  is  a 

tion  which  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Bubject  to  which  the  sentence  relates— without 

committee,  namely,  that  although  the  United  the  right  to  exercise  political  privileges,  then 

States,  that  is,  Congress,  may  not  deny  or  most  certainly  I  should  think  that  it  was  a  sreat 

abridge  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  on  ^^^1  better  than  any  amendment  which  did  not 

account  of  race,  or  color,  or  previous  condition  imply  roch  an  exis^g  right,  because  I  am  one 

of  dayery,  Congress  may  establish  some  other  of  those,  and  I  may  as  well  say  it  now  as  ever, 

test  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  fwrly  implied,  "w^^o  believe  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 

^'ow,  sir,  I  cannot  vote  myself  for  any  such  which  we  hate  already  adopted  has  under- 

tlung/'  taken  to  secure  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Drake:  " I  would  Inquire  of  the  honor-  aU  tl^o  privileges  and  immunities  that  belong 
able  Senator  fit)m  Michigan  if  he  conceives  it  to  citizens  as  such,  including,  of  course,  and 
tobewithintherangeof  possibility  in  consti-  comprehending  all  belonging  to  the  class, 
tnttonal  constmction  that  the  express  denial  to  There  is  no  qualification  or  limitation,  but 
the  United  States  or  to  any  State  of  the  right  words  the  most  comprehensive  possible  in  a 
to  do  one  particular  named  thing  could  by  Sn-  statute  or  in  a  constitution  are  used.  I  believe 
plication  be  held  to  be  an  affirmation  of  its  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
right  to  do  another  thing?  "  spect  to  whom  political  rights  can  be  asserted 

Mr.  Howard :  **  The  question  is  entirely  too  at  all,  is  entitled  now  to  exercise  political  privi- 

;:eneral  in  its  terms,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  l«g«8 ;  and  therefore,  if  there  is  any  man  in  the 

(Jefinite  and  exact  answer.    The  clause  sub-  United  States  who  was  before  that  amend- 

niitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  ™«nt  entitled  to  exercise  political  privileges, 

this:  that  amendment  extended  to  all  the  citizens 

The  r\A\»  of  dtlaena  of  the  United  Stotea  to  Tote  5*^^}^  jl^°»*^  witiiout  arbitrary  and  mere 

a&4  hold  office  ahall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  fanciful  distmctions,  such  as  color,  nativity, 

raited  States  or  any  State  on  accotmt  of  race,  color,  education,  or  of  religion,  an  equal  right ;  be- 

«  pwioM  condition  of  aerritude.  cause  if  there  is  any  vitality  at  all  in  that  arti- 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  proposition  of  the  de,  which  was  so  much  studied  here,  and 

Senator  from  Missouri  is  tantamount  to  this,  which  at  last  has  commanded  the  assent  of 

^ov,  it  appears  to  me  very  evident  that  if  this  three-fourths  of  the  States,  it  is  that  it  gave 

Hanse  shau  be  adopted,  there  is  granted  to  tbe  the  great  and  comprehensive  word  ^privileges* 

butted  States,  by  a  plain,  manifest  indication,  to  aU  citizens  alike,  and  that  it  made  secure  to 

the  power  to  deny  or  abridge  these  rights  for  them  privileges  that  belonged  to  the  highest 

fome  other  and  any  other  cause.    I  cannot  give  class  of  community, 

it  any  other  interpretation.    I  am  not  perfectiy  "What  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the 
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Senate  to  is  the  argument,  if  I  may  so  ^eak,  shotdd  be  goaranteed  to  them  in  whatever 

of  ajadgeoralawyerofaconstraction.    Now,  State  thej  might  take  np  their  rosideDoe.   I 

if,  having  last  year  passed  one  statute,  this  year  am  not  oaing  tiie  language  bat  the  sabfltanoe 

you  pass  another  on  the  same  subiect,  do  yon  of  the  section,  with  which  my  friend  is  weU 

not  by  a  certain  implication,  at  least  in  the  acquainted.    We  had  that  already.    ¥e  had 

moral  sense,  raise  and  put  forth  the  idea  that  the  article  abolishing  sUyery.    What,  then,  did 

the  old  statute  did  not  answer  the  purpose  that  we  lack  f    What  was  the  fourteenth  article  de- 

you  are  no  w  seeking  for  ?    What  my  friend  has  signed  to  secure  ?    What  was  there  left  in  the 

said  in  relation  to  the  inherent  and  inalienable  range  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  the 

rights  of  human  nature  are  not  to  be  pr^u-  Constitution  as  it  stood  before  the  fourteenth 

diced  by  any  thing  in  the  Constitution.    My  article,  except  exactly  that  which  is  covered 

point  is  that,  by  putting  something  in  the  Con-  and  comprehended  in  the  broadest  of  langoago 

stitution,  whidi  we  now  propose  to  do,  we  contained  in  the  fourteenth  article,  that  the 

shall  have  raised  the  intellectual  question,  not  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 

the  human  one,  whether  we  are  not  concluded  United*  States  shall  not  be  either  abrid^  or 

by  now  attempting  to  make  this  amendment;  denied  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State; 

that  the  amendment  we  made  before  did  not  defining  also,  what  it  was  posnble  was  open  to 

reach  the  same  end.    I  do  not  say  that  that  is  some  question  after  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 

a  sound  argument    We  may  go  on  making  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.'* 

amendment  alter  amendment  that  have  the  Mr.  Howe:  ''Will  my  friend  allow  me  to 

same  legal  scope  and  effect,  it  la  tme :  but  it  ask  him,  if  that  language  secures  the  right  to 

so  happens  in  the  course  of  human  affain  that  vote  to  men,  does  H  not  also  to  women  and 

the  world  will  not  accept  that  idea.     The  obildrai?'' 

country  will  believe — and  the  country  in  a  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  Not  necessarily." 

large  degree  influences  judicial  as  well  as  polit-  Mr.  Howe :  ''  Why  not  f  ^ 

ical  proceedings — that  we  are  aatisfied  in  both  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  For  a  reason  that  my  finend 

Houses  of  Congress  that  the  Constitution  of  will  find  better  stated,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 

th^  United  States  as  it  now  stands  does  not  than  I  can  state  it,  in  a  decision  of  the  sapreme 

contain  any  security  of  political  privileges  to  court  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  pronounced 

any  man.    I  do  not  wisn  to  make  that  con-  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.   He 

cession.**  will  find  it  there  decided  that,  in  order  to  be  a 

Mr.  Drake:  "Will  the  honorable  Senator  citizen,  in  the  general  and  comprehenBive  sense 
fit>m  Vermont  allow  me  to  inquire  wheUier  I  of  the  term,  sQ.6h  as  the  fourteenth  article  do- 
understand  the  scope  of  his  argoment  ?  *'  fines  it  to  be,  a  person  must  have  of  necessity, 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "I  do  not  know  that  yon  as  an  essential  and  indispensable  ingredient  in 

do.'*  dtizenship,  the  highest  poHtical  privileges  that 

Mr.  Drake :  ^  That  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  belong  to  any  dass  in  society.    Then  the  court 

know  myself^  and  I  wish  to  ascertain.    The  proceeded  to  say  that,  idthough  that  b  tme, 

question  with  me  is,  on  which  I  wish  to  get  in-  the  highest  privfleges  belonging  to  any  class 

formation  frt>m  the  honorable  Senator,  whether  in  society  are  not  extended  to  females,  and 

he  considers  that  the  first  section  of  the  four-  therefore  the  qualification  as  to  females  is  made 

teenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  in  tlus  general  right  upon  the  same  legal  pnn- 

tion  does  now  confer  upon  citizens  <tf  the  United  dple  that  it  is  made  as  to  idiots  and  insane 

States  the  right  to  vote  in  the  States  in  which  persons ;  not  that  a  female  is  necessarily  lil^e 

they  reside  t**  either,  but,  I  am  speaking  in  a  mere  legal  sense, 

Mr.  Edmunds:  *^ Decidedly,  Mr.  Preadent  as  a  court  would  eonstrae  it    So,  therefore, 

I  congratulate  my  friend  frt>m  Missouri,  after  without  at  this  hour  in  the  day  tanng  the  pa- 

this  long,  sleepless  night,  on  his  having  nn^er-  tienoe  of  those  who  listen  to  me,  by  going  into 

stood  my  pn^HMition  perfectly.*'  the  legal  and  l<^cal  argument  thai  can  bo 

Mr.  Drake:  **Then  I  must  be  permitted  to  made  and  that  is  made  by  the  courts  to  deny 

say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  think  the  the  right  to  vote  to  females,  while  they  assert 

proportion  is  a  sound  one.**  and  maintain  that  it  is  an  essential  and  indU- 

Mr.  Edmunds:  ^^That,  nr,  is  a  questicm  of  pensable  constituent  of  the  right  of  manhood 

opiiuon  ^KKit  which  my  friend  frxmi  MisBoui  dtixenahip,  I  refer  my  friend  to  those  iudicial 

inll  permit  me  to  differ  from  him,  I  have  no  dednona  to  show  that  there  is  comprehended 

doubt.    This  fourteenth  artide,  if  he  will  allow  in  the  very  name  of  dtiien  in  this  coontrr, 

me  to  can  his  attention  to  it,  was  certainly  in-  truly  and  rightiy  considered  and  a^jn^cated, 

tended  to  do  something.    I  may  make  nse  oi  the  same  great  and  all-embracing  powers  that 

the  same  argument  that  I  was  soggesting  a  in  andent  times  applied  to  a  Roman  dtizen.^* 

moment  ago  against  the  wisdom  of  passingtiiis  Mr.  Howe:  ^But  I  wish^  if  my  friend  will 

one.    It  was  intended  to  make  it  a  snl^ect  in  allow  me,  to  ask  him  if  the  dedinon  of  the 

additicm,  was  it  not,  touching  the  pMiti<Md  supreme  court  of  Kentucky,  to  which  he  refers, 

privileges  and  rights  of  dtiaens  of  the  United  pronounced  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  not  re- 

btates  t    We  have  already  in  the  Constitution  versed  by  this  very  danse  of  the  Constitution, 

an  express  declaration  that  the  privileges  and  which  says  that  aD  persona,  bom  or  naturalixed 

immunities  of  the  dtizens  of  the  several  States  in  the  Umted  States  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
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diction  thereof^  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  terms  of  that  section,  that  no  snch  cldm  can  be 

ind  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside.''  rightfully  based  upon  it.    Let  us  look  at  the 

Mr.  Edmands  :   "  Not  reversed  at  all ;  for  first  sentence  of  that  section : 

that  is  exactly  what  the  decision  holds.     It  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 

holds  that  everybody,  subject  to  the  qualified-  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  oLt- 

tion  I  have  named,  is  a  citizen  of  the  country  ^^  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 

for  that  purpose ;  that  there  belongs  to  every-  *hey  reside. 

body  who,  as  a  part  of  the  highest  class  in  -^o®**  *°®  honorable  Senator  contend  that 
community,  may  exercise  political  privileges,  *^**  sentence  is  the  one  which  confers  upon 
equal  polincal  rights;  ana  therefore,  as  the  ^^^  *^®  right  to  vote?  IT  he  does,  then  every 
case  was  in  Kentucky,  a  male  person  cannot  8**^  provision  with  regard  to  voters  is  com- 
be a  citizen  unless,  being  a  citizen,  he  has  pletely  overridden  and  put  out  of  sight.  Where 
breathed  into  him,  at  the  same  moment  with  ^^^T  require  a  man  to  reside  in  a  State  twelve 
the  feet  that  he  is  a  citizen,  the  right  to  vote,  "months,  that  is  abrogated  and  annulled  by  this 
That  is  perhaps  a  suflacientdefinition  of  citizen-  sentence,  if  that  be  operative  to  confer  the 
5hip  m  the  narrow  sense  we  are  now  speaking  W^*  o^  suffrage ;  because  the  very  moment 
0^  as  distingoishing  between  the  rights  of  dit-  *^*  •  ™*"  ^^^  ^P  ^^^  residence  in  a  State,  it 
iiens,  Tsflxer  than  Hefining  what  they  are.  A  ™*7  ^  ^P^^  ^^  ^®ry  morning  of  the  day  of 
rftizen  is  a  person  in  community  who,  other  ejection,  he  can  go  to  the  polls  and  deposit  his 
things  being  equal  is  invested  with  all  the  ^>^^^  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the 
priTileges  that  helong  to  the  highest  class  in  constitution  of  that  State  that  he  shall  have 
wmmunity,  by  whatever  name  you  may  call  '©sided  there  one  year,  or  two,  as  is  the  case 
them."  ui  some  States. 

Mr!  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said :  "  I  will  ask  "  ^  ^o  ^^^  ^^^  *^a*  ^^  honorable  Senator 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  how  long  he  thinks  ^^^  Vermont  will  claim  that  that  sentence  of 

it  would  be  before  the  construction  which  he  *^®  ^"*  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  con- 

•gires  to  the  Oonstitution,  namely,  that  the  ^^^^  ^P<^^  ^7  nian  the  right  of  suffi-age.    Jt  is 

riAt  to  vote  and  hold  office  inure  to  citizen-  sjmply,  *nd  never  was  intended  for  any  thing 

"hip,  would  be  bo  far  enforced  as  to  practically  ®^  ^^  •  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 

gire  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  rote  and  hold  ^^^^  o^  the  United  States  and  a  citiMi  of  a 

office  f  n  State — a  question  that  had  been  debated  in  this 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  think  that  depends  upon  co^trj^  about  which  Judidal  decisions  tw  and 

the  coorageous  fortitude  and  the  vigorous  ag-  f^-  had  ^een  given,  and  about  which  the  opin- 

greashre  assertion  of  that  right  under  the  Con-  i^^  of  Attomeys-General  of  the  United  States 

rtitntion  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  may  h«d  been  given ;  and  yet  it  was  never  settled, 

sbow.   I  beUevo  if  we  were  to  pass  alaw  under  ^^  probably  never  would  be  settled,  until  set- 

tie  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  which  tied  just  in  this  way. 

ihonld  assert  and  put  into  practical  operation  ,^  **  ^  ow,  sir,  let  us  look  at  the  next  portion  of 

vhat  I  beHeve  to  be  the  true  spirit  and  life  of  that  sentence  which,  from  the  remarks  of  the 

i;  that  it  would  not  be  two  years,  or  one  year,  honorable  Senator,  I  take  to  be  the  one  that 

hfw,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States—more  he  considers  to  cover  the  right  to  vote.  It  reads 

than  you  can  get  in  one  year  or  ten  years  for  thus : 

uij  new  amendment  of  the  Gonstitndon — ^it  No  State  shall  make  or  enforoe  any  lav  which  shall 

voiild  be  an  accomplished  iaet.^'  abridge  the  privileges  or  immnnitiea  of  dtiaena  of 

Mr.  Drake :   "  ^.  President,  I  would  not  *^®  ^"^^  ^^^^' 

protract  tlus  debate  a  moment  longer,  if  it  were  ^  To  make  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 

Qot  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  Vermont  good,  it  must  be  that  he  holds  that  a 

it  seems  to  me,  has  taken  an  exceedingly  er-  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to 

rooeoQs  and  detrimental  view  of  the  first  sec-  vote." 

tioQ  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  Is  it  not  one  of  yours  ?  " 

the  Constitationi   We  have  arrived  at  the  stage  Mr.  Drake :  **•  It  is ;  but  I  am  a  citizen  also 

f/  the  debate  upon  this  great  question  when  it  of  Missouri,  and  under  her  constitution  entitled 

is  exceedingly  important  that  we  dliould  un-  to  vote.    I  say  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

dentand  precisely  what  we  are  about  and  ex-  merely  is  not  entitled  to  vote  anywhere  in  the 

press  cor  views  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  United  States.    There  is  not  a  spot  of  land  in 

that  we  are  capable  oij  for  now  is  the  time  the  United  States  where  a  man  is  entitled  to 

▼hen  we  are  to  select  the  language  that  ia  to  go  vote  merely  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 

xto  this  amendment.  ted  States.    He  must  comply  with  the  terms 

^  The  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont  takes  of  the  local  constitution  or  the  local  law." 

UM  position  that  the   fourteenth  article  of  Mr.  Sumner:  ^^Does  the  Senator  take  into 

unoidinent  does  in  fact  now,  at  this  moment  view  the  clause  of  that  amendment  by  which 

<>f  time,  confer  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  citi-  Congress  is  expressly  empowered  to  enforce 

^^^  of  the  United  States.    I  am  constrained  the  amendment  ? " 

to  differ  from  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  Mr.  Drake:  "I do." 

that  view ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  to  Mr.  Sumner :   "  Is  there  not  a  source  of 

the  Senate,  by  a  very  brief  examination  of  the  power  in  that  ? " 
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Mr.  Drake :  ^^  There  is  a  soarce  of  power  to  Mr.  Edmnnds :  "  A  mere  regalation.*' 

enforce  all  that  is  written  in  that  amendment."  Mr.  Drake :  **  A  mere  regulation  as  matter 

Mr.  Samner :  "  "Diat  is,  to  enforce  the  im-  of  local  form." 

manities  and  privileges  of  citizens.    Congress  Mr.  Edmunds :  *'  So  is  the  residence  of  the 

has  plenary  power  to  enforce  those  immunities  voter." 

and  privileges.  What  more  can  it  have  ?  What  Mr.  Drake :  "  Bat  this  does  not  have  the 

amendment  can  von  invent  now  that  will  give  effect  of  wiping  out  that  regulation." 

Congress  so  much  as  it  has  there?  "  Mr.  Edmunds :  ^*  It  does  if  it  is  constraed  in 

Mr.  Drake :   ^*  Mr..  Presideut,  there  is  the  that  way." 

very  assumption  again  that  the  word  ^  privi-  Mr.  Drake  :    "  If  it  Is  to  he  constmed  as 

leges '  embraces  the  right  to  vote ;  and  that  is  giving  the  right  to  vote,  then,  as  I  said  before, 

the  very  thing  I  am  disputing.    I  say  again,  it  does  wipe  out  every  thing  else,  and  we  stand 

and  I  call  upon  any  Senator  here  who  can  do  here  then  before  the  whole  country  claiming 

it,  to  show  me  where  in  the  United  States  a  that  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  was 

man  can  vote  merely  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  adopted  without  any  man  in  the  nation  erer 

the  United  States.    I  say,  fearlessly,  nowhere  saymg  that  it  meant  that  thing,  does  sweep  oat 

within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  whole  from  the  constitutions  of  all  the  States  all  the 

United  States.    There  is,  wherever  he  may  be,  requirements  of  age,  of  residence,  of  property, 

a  local  constitution  or  a  local  law  which  pre-  of  education.  Everything  of  that  kind  is  swept 

scribes  something  more  than  to  be  a  citizen  of  away  by  that  one  clause,  and  all  men  who  are 

the  United  States  in  order  that  he  shall  vote,  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  vote 

Every  Senator  here  knows  that  fact  as  existing  wherever^ they  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time 

in  his  own  State,  and  therefore  it  is  that  it  is  of  the  election." 

impossible  that  the  word  *  privileges'  as  con-  Mr.  Edmunds i  '*!  hope  the  Senate  will  not 

tained  in  this  section  of  the  Constitution  can  be  fHghtened  ont  of  any  fair  construction  of 

embrace  the  right  to  vote  because  a  man  is  a  the  fourteenth  article,  or  any  other  article,  bf 

citizen  of  the  United  States."  the  tremendous  conseouences  which  my  friend  • 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire: ''  I  should  from  Missouri  has  painted.  I  do  not  think  it 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  would  be  vefy  frightful  if  it  should  happen 
one  point,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  myself  on  that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  New 
this  subject  If  the  construction  which  the  Hampshire  which  requires  a  certain  religions 
Senator  from  Vermont  puts  upon  this  first  sec-  test — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Mohamme- 
tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  true,  will  dan  or  Christian  or  what  it  may  be— for  bold- 
it  not  abrogate  the  educational  provision  with  ing  office,  or  the  clause  in  any  other  State  con- 
regard  to.  the  right  of  suffrage  in  Massachusetts?  stitution  which  limits  the  right  to  vote  to  per- 
Will  it  not  abrogate  the  religious  test  which  is  sons  of  a  particular  race,  were  swept  awar. 
in  the  letter  of  the  constitution  of  New  Hamp-  The  question  is,  after  all,  what  is  the  fair,  legal 
shire  for  officeholding,  and  the  requirement  of  construction  that  can  be  fairly  put  upon  Ian- 
residence  also  ? "  guage  which  is  to  be  interpreted  favorably  and 

Mr.  Drake :  " I  would  say,  with  regard  to  benefloiallyfor the  enlargement  of  the  rights 

that,  that  there  is  Just  one  conclusion  to  which  of  men.    The  argument  uiat  the  Senator  from 

the  constitutional  lawyer  must  come  if  the  con-  Missouri  has  addressed  to  us  is  based  purely 

struction  claimed  by  the  Senator  from  Yer-  upon  consequences  that  ^e  supposes  to  be  ab- 

mont  is  correct ;  and  that  is,  that  every  single  surd  or  inconvenient  which  are  to  flow  from 

provision  contained  in  every  constitution  of  that  construction. 

every  State  of  this  Union  is  wiped  out  by  that  "  Now,  sir,  to  condense;  the  key  to  this  whole 
single  sentence,  except  the  mere  requirement  question  between  my  fKend  and  me  is  here : 
that  the  man  shall  be  a  citizen  of  th^  United  if  it  is  one  of  the  essential  privUeges  of  citizen- 
States,  and  that  it  imposes  that  requirement  ship,  as  my  friend  Imows  tnat  it  is  to  him  and 
upon  every  man  in  every  State,  notwithstand-  to  me,  to  vote,  to  exercise  political  power,  then 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  State  may  admit  the  Constitution  says  that  the  privileges  which 
men  to  vote  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  belong  to  him  and  me  shall  not  be  denied  or 
States.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  correct  abridged  by  any  State, 
construction  of  this  sentence.  I  think  we  have  **  The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  the 
more  to  do.  I  think  that  sentence  referred  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  particular  class, 
only  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  a  chosen  few,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridgoi 
attach  to  men  as  citizens  of  the  United  States."  It  does  not  declare  that  in  the  State  of  Kew 

Mr.  Edmunds :  **  What  are  those  ? "  Hampshire  the  privileges  and  the  immoDities 

Mr.  Drake :  ^*  Personal,  sir ;  the  right  to  life,  of  Protestants  shall  not  be  abridged  or  denied, 

liberty j)roperty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  does  not  say  thatin  Massachusetts  the  privi- 

Mr.  Edmunds :  '^  Do  you  think,  then,  that  leges  and  immunities  of  those  who  can  read 

a^  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  have  a  and  write  and  know  how  to  defend  themselyes 

right  to  acquire  real  estate  in  your  State  except  shall  not  be  denied ;  but  it  is  a  comprehenflve 

he  took  it  by  or  in  conformity  to  your  law  ? "  term  as  wdl  in  the  objects  over  which  it  rests 

Mr.  DrakQ:  *'  No,  sir;  that  b  a  mere  matter  as  in  the  subject  of  which  it  speaks ;  and  the 

of  local  form."  difficulty  which  my  friend  has  suggested,  that 
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it  wipes  &W4X  erery  regulation  of  the  exeroiae  sofflrage  and  to  impart  or  to  declare  the  neces- 

of  li^te  in  the  States  because  it  gives  those  sary  qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the 

rights,  is  purely  imaginary.     Every  lawyer  House  of  Representatives,  electors  of  President 

knoiTfl,  every  statesman  knows,  every  intelli-  and  Vice-President,  and  members  of  the  State 

fent  man  in  the  country  knows  that  it  is  one  Legislature.    Sir,  can  any  thing  be  clearer? " 

thiog  to  have  a  right  which  is  absolute  and  Mr.  Sumner :  **  The  Senator  is  aware  that 

ioilienable,  snd  it  is  another  thing  for  the  body  that  was  denied  at  that  time,  and  it  would 

dfthe  conuBonity  to  regulate  equally  and  fairly  not  have  passed  the  Senate  had  anybody  at- 

the  ezerciM  of  that  right."  tributed  to   it  that   meaning.     That  I   am 

Mr.  Drake:  *^  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Sena-  able  to  say.     It  could  not  have  passed  the 

tor  whether,  when  he  votes  at  the  poUs  in  the  Senate.     The  Senator  knows  very  well  that 

State  of  Vermont,  he  votes  there  as  a  citizen  there  was  an  amendment,  as  it  came  from  tbe 

of  the  United  States  or  as  a  oiti2en  of  Ver-  House  of  Representatives,  that  was  suscep- 

aoatf"  tible  of  such  an  interpretation;   and  I  felt 

Mr.  Edmunds :  '^  Both."  it  my  duty  to  oppose  it,  which  I  did  at  great 

Mr.  Drake:  ^*Then  both  being  done,  one  length  and  most  elaborately,  precisely  on  the 

would  not  suffice.    The  citizenship  of  the  Uni-  ground  that  it  did  abandon  to  the  States  the 

ted  States  would  not  suffice."  power  to  discriminate  against  colored  persons ; 

Mr.  Edmunds :  ^'  The  Constitution  answers  i  retoed  to  support  that  amendment,  and  I 

that  question.    It  declares  that  because  I  am  associated  myself  with  others  in  that  refusal. 

I  citizen  of  the  United  States  I  am  a  citizen.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Tates)  took  part 

for  that  reason,  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  if  I  in  that  discussion,  and  he  was  associated  with 

reside  there.     That  is  the  very  language  of  me  in  consultation  to  defeat  the  amenchnent. 

it.'^  We  did  defeat  it,  and  on  that  ground,  that  it 

Mr.  Howard :  **  I  wish  to  say  but  one  word  conceded  to  the  States  the  power  to  discrimi- 

on  this  subject.     I  feel  it  a  duty  to  make  a  nate  against  colored  persons.     We  said  we 

single  remark.    As  many  of  the  Senators  well  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  prop- 

bov,  I  gerved  on  the  joint  Committee  on  Re-  osition.     Then  this  article  was  brought  for- 

<t»8tniction,  who    reported   the   fourteenth  ward,  and  it  was  sustained  on  that  avowed 

unendment  to  the  Constitution  to  the  Senate  ground,  that  it  did  do  such  thing." 

and  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  I  am  Mr.  Howard  :  *'  I  have  but  another  word  to 

not  im&miliar  with  the  object  of  that  amend-  say.    The  occasion  of  introducing  the  first  sec- 

nieot   It  was  discussed  at  great  length  before  tion  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment 

the  committee,  and  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  into  that  amendment  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 

in  the  Senate ;  and  I  feel  constrained  to  say  here  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  Constitution 

cow  that  this  is  the  first  time  it  ever  occurred  to  secure  absolutely  the  citizens  of  the  United 

to  me  that  the  right  to  vote  was  to  be  derived  States  in  the  various  States  against  an  infringe- 

&om  the  fourteenth  article.    I  think  such  a  ment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  under  the 

coQstraction  cannot  be  maintained.    No  such  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  old 

thing  was  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Constitution.    That  section  declares  that — 

committee  which  reported  the   amendment;  The  citizens  of  each  State  sball  be  entitled  to  all 

ttd,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  nothing  to  that  effect  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several 

»M  B«id  in  debate  in  the  Senate  when  it  was  B^tes. 

oa  its  passage.  '*  There  it  was  plainly  written  down.  Now, 

**  One  word  ftirther.  The  construction  which  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  unless  the  Senator 

ii  now  sought  to  be  put,  upon  the  first  sec-  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

tioD  of  this  fourteenth  article,  it  seems  to  me,  chusetts  can  derive  the  right  of  voting  from 

isplainlj  and  Jatly  contradicted  by  what  fol-  this  ancient  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 

lows  in  the  second  section  of  the  same  article,  upon  the  ground  that  the  citizens  of  each  State 

After  declaring  in  the  first  section  that —  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 

AH  penoDs  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  of  citizens  of  the  several  States,  they  must  give 

Stztei  and  sQb|ect  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  oit-  up  the  argument ;  and  I  assert  here  with  con- 

^  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  fidence  that  no  such  construction  was  ever 

^  "***^* »  given  to  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  arti- 

*"  And  after  declaring  that—  cle  of  the  Constitution. 

^4  Bute  shdl  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  ^*  Now,  sir,  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth 

ibridw  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  article,  in  the  first  place,  makes  the  declaration 

rmted  States;  that- 

*'The  second  section  goes  on  to  say :  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 

.Bat  vben  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 

Y^ioe  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 

^f  the  United  States.  Sepresentatlves  in  Congress,  they  reside. 

tAe  nccative  and  jndidal  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  utuavi        i.           'iv          ^i.j 

^'^'ntbenof  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  luat  had  not  previously  been  enacted, 

'^f  th«  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  etc.  Then  follows  the  inhibitory  clause,  which  was 

^^7  snd  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  rec-  doomed  so  important  by  the  committee,  that— 

og&i^  the  right  of  each  State  to  regulate  the  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
Vol.  IX.— 11.    A 
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abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  eitizens  of  the  the  right  to  vote  was  distinotly  disclaimed  on 

United  States.  ^  this  floor  in  the  canctiB  which  hsB  been  alluded 

'^  The  immediate  object  of  this  was  to  pro-  to  here  to-night ;  and,  for  one,  I  am  not  irill- 

hibit  for  the  fatnre  all  hostile  legislation  on  the  ing  to  have  it  go  out  from  this  Senate  that  we 

part  of  the  recently  rebel  States  in  reference  to  passed  that  amendment  understanding  that  it 

the  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  conferred  any  right  to  vote.'* 
had  become  emancipated,  and  who  finally  were       The  President  pro  tempore :  ^^  The  qnestion 

declared  to  be  citizens  by  the  oivil  rights  bill  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mig- 

passed  by  Congress.    It  was  to  secure  them  sonri  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

against  any  infringement  or  yiolation  of  their  Nevada." 

rights  by  those  Southern  Legislatures.    That  is       The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

the  whole  history  of  it."  jected. 

Mr.  Sumner:  "  The  Senate  must  meet  very       The  President  pro  tempore :  " The  question 

soon  again,  and  can  then  come  to  a  vote  on  aU  now  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  ue  Sen- 

these  different  nropositions  and  give  them  the  ator  from  Nevada." 

attention  they  deserve.    I  therefore  move  that       Mr.  Howard:  "I  now  offer  the  amendment 

the  Senate  a^joum."  to  which  I  referred  during  the  discussion  as  a 

The  President |>ro  tempore:  ^^The  question  substitute  for  the  pending  amendment   It  is 

is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  as  follows: 
chusetts,  that  the  Senate  a^onm."  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  African  descent 

Mr.  Stewart  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in 

and  they  were  ordered :  and,  being  taken,  re-  States  and  Territories  as  other  dtlsens,  ©lecton  of 

suited-yeas  11,  nays  87 ;  as  foUows :  J«^»J  numerous  branch  of  their  respective  Legii^  | 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Fowler, Hen-        jfj,  Sumner:  "If  we  are  to  have  acoMti- 

^f'^^^T^iY^^il'^^'  Saulsbnry,  Sum-  ^^^^^  amendment  now,  I  want  to  have  it  as 

l^ATs-Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  complete  as  possible,  so  that  it  shaU  proTide 

dler,  Cole,  Corbett,Craflp,  Drake.  Ferry,  FreUnghuj-  against  any  possible  necessity  of  any  amend- 

sen,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howard.  Howe,  Kellogg.  Mo-  ment  hereafter.     It  will  be  observed  that  this 

Donald,  Momn,  Momll  of  Maine  Momll  of  Ver-  amendment  of  my  friend  fix>m  Michigan,  like 

S^S^  ^M^leos^fti^^V^^^  the  amendment  o^  the  committe^  is  ^nfin^ 

Thayer,  Trumbull,  Van  Wmkle,  Wade,  Warner,  simply  to  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office.    11 

Welch,  Willev,  Williams,  and  Wilson— ^7.  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make  a  complete 

ABSKNT--Mes8rs.    Bayard,    Conkling,    Conness,  work,  and  to  provide  for  full  equality  of  rights 

Pomeniy,   Pool,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tipton,  an  J  lar  imder  the  head  of  right,  we  ought  to  aecure 

Whyte— 18.  it  to  all  persons,  witiiout  distinction  of  color. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn.  I  propose,  therefor^ to  add  to  ^^^^^^'^''^ 

Mr.  Oragin,  of  New  Hampsliire^said :  "  Mr.  ^^^^^  fnend  from  Michigan  these  words : 
President,  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  pos-       And  there  shall  be  no  diaorimmaUon  hi  nghts  on 

sibly  be  tempted  to  say  any  thing  in  refer-  ""^w^*  of  race  or  color, 
ence  to  the  question  now  under   consider-        ^*  Of  course  the  object  of  this  is  to  broaden 

ation ;  but  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  the  proposition,  not  merely  to  make  it  a  guar- 

from  Vermont  greatly  surprises  me.     When  antee  of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office, 

I  remember  the  struggle  that  we  had  here  but  a  guarantee  of  equal  rights  universally." 
in  the  passage  of  the  fourteenth  amendment ;        Mr.  Drake:   "I  would  ask  the  honorable 

when  I  remember  that  it  was  announced  upon  Senator  from  Massachusetts  what  is  the  neces- 

this  floor  by  more  than  one  gentleman,  and  sity  for  that,  in  view  of  the  language  of  the 

contradicted  and  denied  by  no  one,  so  far  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  tbe 

as  I  recollect,  that  that  amendment  did  not  amendment  to  the  Oonstitntion,  which  says: 
confer  the  right  of  voting  upon  anybody,  I  say       Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life. 

I  am  surprised  that  such  a  position  should  be  liber^,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  lav,  nor 

taken  at  this  late  hour  in  the  debate.    There  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jonsdiotion  tbe  equal 

is  no  doubt  upon  the  question.     It  was  the  P«>t«o*»<»'^ « ^  1*^»-" 

understanding  of  Oongress  and  of  the  people       Mr.  Sumner:  ^'I  should  answer  tbe  Sena- 

of  this  coxmtry  that  that  amendment  did  not  tor^s  question  by  putting  him  another.    What 

oonfer  and  did  not  seek  to  confer  any  right  to  is  the  use  of  the  constitutional  amendment  on 

vote  upon  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  you  are  now  to  vote  ?  " 
That  amendment  was  passed  after  the  passage        Mr.  Drake :  "Just  the  very  use  that  it  ex- 

of  the  civil  rights  bill.    That  law  had  not  been  presses  on  its  face,  to  secure  the  right  of  snf- 

carried  out.     It  had  not  been  enforced.  « It  fraffe  to  these  men  whose  personal  and  legal 

was  passed  also  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  rights  we  had   guaranteed    in  the  previoos 

once  and  forever  that  the  emancipated  slave  amendment,  but  had  not  gaaranteed  to  them 

was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    There  were  ^e  right  of  suffrage." 
other  reasons  which  entered  into  the  considera-       Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  differ  radically  and  entirelr 

tion  of  that  question.    But  that  it  conferred  from  my  friend,  and  I  think  there  is  just  tbe 
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same  necessity  for  the  sapplementarj  provi-  even  the  dead  are  taken  back  there.    This 

son  tbat  I  propose  as  there  is  for  the  pro-  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  goes 

vision  which  nas  his  support    If  the  daose  to  to  the  extent  of  enfraDchising   native-bom 

which  he  calls  attention  is  inadequate  to  pro-  Americans.    It  is  entirely  different  in  its  scope 

tect  persons  in  their  rights  of  citizenship,  in-  and  extent  from  one  which  would  include  the 

cloding  the  right  to  vote,  it  is  inadequate  to  Chinese." 

protect  them  in  any  thing;  the  clause  is  so  Mr.  Edmunds:  "Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
much  waste-paper.    Now,  are  we  in  earnest?  coming  to  an  important  practical  question,  and 
Are  we  disposed  to  close  this  auestion  up  so  I  shall  be  excused,  for  one,  I  have  no  doubt, 
thai  no  petitions  hereafter  shall  come  to  us  for  expressing  my  views  briefly  upon  it;  be- 
asking  equal  rights  protected  either  by  Con-  cause  I  regard  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  as 
f^ress  or  by  oonstitational  amendment  ?    I  say  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the  very  ends  that 
I  want  to  make  complete  work  and  finish  it  so  gentlemen  wish  to  attain.    I  wish  gentlemen 
that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  question.    It  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  that  we  propose  to  do 
ii  on  that  account  that  I  would  make  the  ad-  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  to  confer  upon 
dition  to  the  proposition  of  my  friend  from  citizens,  not  upon  aliens,  certain  rights  that 
Michigan."  we  suppose  them  now  to  be  deprived  of  either 
Mr.  Edmunds :  "  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  legally  or  illegally.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
agree  to  that  aniendment.    It  does  not,  as  it  the  question  whether  the  Asiatic  race  should 
setms  to  me,  stand  on  any  principle.    It  limits  be  received  into  the  family  of  this  nation  as 
constitQtionai  privileges  to  persons  of  African  citizens.    It  only  speaks  as  to  the  political 
decent,  selecting^  one  particular  and  peculiar  status  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.    Now, 
pationality.    It  does  appear  to  me  that  there  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  a  spec- 
ie nothing  republican  in  that.    It  may  do  as  an  tacle  we  shall  make  in  history,  dealing  with 
expedient  for  to-day."  our  male  adult  citizens,  if  we  declare  in  the 
Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  I  am  in  fbdamental  law  which  regulates  the  very  sub- 
&Tor  of  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  structure  of  society  that  the  citizens  of  African 
IGchigan,  because  it  meets  and  remedies  the  descent  shall  be  entitled  to  certain  privileges 
ooe  eiisdng  evil  with  regard  to  which  there  by  name.*' 

is  jet  an  omission  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Mr.  Ferry:   "Entitled  to  the  same  rights 

Tnited  States.*'  with  other  citizens." 

Mr.  WHJiams,  of  Oregon,  said:  "I  hope  this  Mr.  Edmunds:  "Yes,  entitled  to  the  same 

amendment  will  be  adopted,  because  it  is  ex-  rights  with  other  citizens ;  and  then  the  ques- 

pKdt  and  declares  Just  exactly  what  we  mean,  tion  arises,  what  are  the  rights  of  other  citi- 

^6  either  mean  to  enfranchise  the  African  or  zens?    Taking  the  view  that  in  the  present 

not  in  this  country  by  means  of  this  amend-  state  of  constitutional  law  it  belongs  to  the 

ment    If  we  mean  that,  we  say  it,  and  it  is  States  and  is  with  them,  the  rights  of  some 

nnderstood  by  everybody.    If  we  mean  to  pro-  citizens  of  Connecticut  are  one  thing  and  of 

Tide  that  aU  foreigners  of  all  races  and  condi-  other  citizens  another  thing.    Which  class  of 

tiou  and  classes,  whether  from  Asia  or  Africa,  citizens  of  Connecticut  is  to  furnish  the  stand- 

»hall  come  in  here  and  e^joy  the  privileges  of  ard  of  comparison? " 

this  amendment,  then  we  ought  to  adopt  some  Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama,  said :  "  I  hope  this 

language  to  acoomplish  that  purpose ;  but,  as  amendment  will  not  be  adopted.    I  hope  the 

'jested  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Congress  of  this  country  will  not  single  out 

the  practical  evil  in  this  country  at  this  time  one  race  for  protection ;  but  that  we  shall  go 

i»  that  persons  of  African  descent  are  disfran-  at  once  to  the  broad,  grand,  affirmative  propo- 

cliiaed.    We  propose  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  sition  which  shall  secure  the  object  the  Senator 

ve  do  not  exclnde  anybody  else  by  this  amend-  from  Vermont  so  well  states — that  of  securing 

ment,  but  we  provide  that  liiose  persons  shall  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  country  their  rights. 

We  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  ofBce,  if  it  I  think  this  proposition  to  single  out  one  race 

^mes  necessary,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will."  is  the  weakest  one  that  can  be  put  betfore  the 

Mr.  Cole,  of  California,  said :  "  I  am  in  favor  country.    If  we  want  to  strengthen  it  and  give 

of  the  amen^nent  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  it  a  chance  of  adoption,  we  ought  to  amend  it 

^hich  has  Just  been  read.    It  will  effectually  and  insert  the  Irisn  and  Germans.    I  think  to 

leare  ont  of  the  question  the .  subject  of  the  single  out  one  race  is  unworthy  of  the  country 

Chinese  immigration  which   has  excited   so  and  unworthy  of  the  great  opportunity  now 

mich  feeling  on  the  part  of  Senators  not  from  presented  to  us.    We  ought  to  go  to  the  root 

the  Padfic  coast.    I  am  not  myself  apprehen-  of  the  matter  by  putting  in  the  fundamental 

nre  of  any  great  difficulty  arising  from  that  law  a  provision  which  will  make  the  Constitu- 

Morce.    The  Chinese,  to  be  sure,  in  some  tion  beyond  doubt  mean  what  the  Senators 

nmbers  come  to  the  Pacific  coasts  but  not  from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  now  nnder- 

^th  the  intention  of  becoming  citizens.    I  stand  it  to  mean." 

pre?ame  no  application  on  the  part  of  a  single  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "I 

^ne  of  them  has  been  made  to  become  a  citizen  hope  that  this  proposition  will  be  adopted ;  for, 

'f  the  United  States.    So  wedded  are  they  to  of  all  the  amendments  which  have  been  offered, 

t>:^ir  native  country,  the  Celestial  Empire,  that  I  think  it  is  the  best.    Cur  object  is  to  meet  a 
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wrong  done  to  a  clufls  of  blaok  natlTe  citizeDs;  Hr,  Sbennaa,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  President, 
to  give  them  the  same  privileges  that  other  I  thought  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  saj  one 
dlizena  of  the  United  States  poeaess.  The  word  in  this  debate  on  the  constitationd 
Constitotion  gives  to  the  United  States  the  amendment,  but  Senators  have  alreadj  per- 
right  to  estabUsh  a  nniform  ^stem  of  natural*  ceived  the  dlfficnhy  we  are  approaching,  and 
ization ;  so  that  Eoropeans  and  Asiatics  com-  we  might  as  well  at  once  face  the  issue.  There 
ing  to  our  eoast  may  be  naturalised  upon  the  are  five  different  causes  of  exclusion  from  the 
same  conditions  in  Califomia  and  in  New  right  to  vote  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
York.  So  by  the  passage  of  this  proposition  first  is  race.  Thb  cause  of  ezdusion  has  ex- 
we  shall  relieve  these  black  citizens,  native  to  isied  in  this  country  in  nearly  all  the  States 
the  seal,  from  the  wrong  which  is  done  them,  until  recently.  The  second  is  property,  and 
without  doing  any  wrong  to  the  Asiatics  who  that  has  existed  in  England  since  the  fonnda- 
may  flow  in  upon  our  Western  shores.  I  pre-  tion  of  their  government.  The  third  is  reli- 
fer,  for  one,  to  leave  that  question  open,  so  that,  gion,  which  exists  in  almost  aU  countries  ex- 
if  a  war  springs  up  in  Asia  and  these  increas-  cept  our  own.  The  fourth  is  nativity,  and  that 
ing  tides  of  immigration  from  Asia  pour  upon  exists  in  nearly  all  countries.  The  fifth  is  eda- 
our  Pacific  coast  in  such  numbers  as  to  en-  cation,  and  that  is  an  experiment  of  oors^  I  be- 
danger  the  weUlu^  of  those  States,  they  may  lieve,  in  Massachusetts, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  guard  themselves  ^^  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  endeavoring 
against  the  threatened  evils,  and  then,  if  any  to  settle  tins  question  once  for  all,  I  think  it 
evil  should  result,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  would  be  wiser  and  better  to  declare  thatevety 
remedy  it '  '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  tiie  evil  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  natiTe  or 
thereof.*  Let  us  meet  this  evil,  and  not,  in  naturalized,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
attempting  to  meet  it,  provide  others  that  we  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  unless  he  is  ex- 
know  not  oV*  daded  for  crime ;  and  that  no  State  shall  ex- 

The  President  pro  tempore:  *'  The  question  elude  any  one  fit>m  the  right  to  vote  because 

is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  of  his  race,  because  of  his  property  or  want  of 

Michigan  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  property,  because  of  his  religion,  becaose  of 

from  Nevada."  nis  birthplace,  or  because  of  the  misfortune  of 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  want  of  education.    As  this  amendment  makes 

resulted — ^yeas  16,  nays  85 ;  as  follows :  the  nearest  approach  to  that,  I  have  made  np 

Y.A.--Mes.».  Anthony,  Chandler,  Colo^Corbett,  ^^  ^1^^  ^  ^?*t^^i  '*»  5 1  shall  vote  for  the 

Cradn,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Norton,  Pattereon  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusette 

of  New  HamiMhire,  Somner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  (Mr.  Wilson).    I  do  not  like  to  apply  a  rule  so 

Welch,  and  Williamj— 16.           ^  „    ^  ,       ^  narrow  and  limited  as  to  guarantee  righU  to 

ero^nt'Sr^lirS^t^^^^^^  t^«  African  race  which  we  reft^e  to  the  A.^ 

huysen,  Hani,  Hendricta,  Howi,  KeUogg,  ilcCreem  a*^^  race  or  to  other  races.    I  do  not  wish  to 

McDonald,  Morflian,  Morrill  of  BCaine,  Morrill  of  Ver-  include  the  ignorant  masses  of  ourSonthem 


WiUey,  #iUon,  and  Yatea-«5.    '             '      ^   '  want  to  mdude  the  negroes 

ABsmn^Messrs.  Conklm,  Conneas,  Davis,  Dixon,  low  a  State  to  exclude  foreigners  who  are  de- 

Feasenden,  Fowler,  Orimes,  Henderson,  Morton,  dared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 

Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Bobertson,  Boss,  andSpragne  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

""^^-  "  Therefore,  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  if  we 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  intend  to  now  prescribe  a  rule  for  sufirage  in 

rejected.  this  country,  we  ought  to  make  it  operate  nni- 

The  President jpro  t^m^wtf.-  "The  question  versally  and  with£*aw  fit)m  the  Statea  all 

is  now  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  power  to  exclude  any  portion  of  the  male  citi- 

Nevada."  cens  of  the  United  States,  leaving  them,  if  thej 

Mr.  Warner :  "  I  wish  to  move  a  substitute  choose,  to  regulate  the  length  of  residence, 

for  the  whole  proposition."  whether  females  shall  participate  in  the  elec- 

The^  Ohief  Clerk :    "  The  proposed  amend-  tive  franchise,  at  what  age  males  shaU  vote, 

ment  is  to  strike  out  all  after  *•  section  one '  etc. ;  but  to  exclude  from  them  all  power  to 

and  to  insert  the  following :  deprive  any  portion  of  our  male  citizens  above 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  of  the  right  to 

office  shall  not  he  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  vote,  unless  where  the  right  has  been  forfeited 

^^  ^JJaL«^^J!'IiJ^^l  o(  property^  race,  by  crime.    If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

mllTcSTt^e^n^tet^LTt'^^^^^^  f~n.  Massachusetts  is  voted  down  and  to 

one  years,  or  over,  and  who  is  of  aouna  mind,  shall  amendment  is  voted  down,  then  the  next  best 

'    re  an  eaual  vote  at  all  elections  in  the  Sute  in  proposition,  I  think,  is  that  report  of  the  Com- 

lohheshaU  have  actuaUv  resided  for  a  period  of  mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  I  shall  then 

i  year  next  preceding  such  election,  except  such  as  vnt  a  fnr  " 

may  hereafter  engage  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  S  ^^       ^      ur  x.         *          v    ♦•^^p  tii 

a^nst  the  United?tates,  and  such  as  shall  be  duly  ^^'  Howard  :   "  I  have  two  objections  t^ 

convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infamous  ^^18  amendment.    The  first  is  that  it  proposes 

<^'""^«*-"  to  change  the  existing  Constitution  in  refer- 


have 

which 

one 
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ence  to  qualifications  of  President  of  the  Uni-  who  have  been  so  recently  engaged  in  a  most 

ted  Stat€«.  If  this  amendment  shall  be  adopted,  terrible  effort  to  overthrow  the  best  of  all  gOT- 

then  that  clanse  of  the  Constitntion  whicn  re-  emments  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  rein- 

qoires  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  trodnced  into  the  political  control  of  the  gov- 

shall  be  a  native-bom  citizen  of  the  United  emment — ^I  say  at  present  I  cannot  bring  my- 

States  is  repealed,  and  any  person  who  has  self  to  allow  that  to  be  done  if  I  can  prevent 

been  naturalized  and  th^i  become  a  citizen  of  it." 

the  United  States  will  be  eligible  to  the  office  The  Fremdent  pro  tempore.:  ^*  The  question 
of  President ;  and  so  of  the  members  of  the  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
Senate.^  bama  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi-  Nevada." 

denl^  I  do  not  propose  to  prolong  this  debate  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re- 

or  discnsB  the  merits  of  the  particular  amend-  jected. 

ment  now  pending.     I  am  satisfied  that  no  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  de- 
argument  wul  avail  in  this  body  to  prevent  the  sire  to  sabmit  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  sec- 
passage  cf  this  amendment  in  some  form,  or  as  tfon  one  and  insert  the  following : 
to  effect  its  particular  object,  the  grant  of  the  There  Bhall  be  no  discrimination  in  any  State 
franchise  of  suffrage  to  the  negro  race.  amonff  the  oitizena  of  the  United  States  in  the  ezer- 

"  The  fiat  has  gone  fortti,  and  the  fell  spirit  «*•«  or  the  elective  franchise  in  any  election  therem, 

of  party,  the  b«.e  of  .^pnblic.  Im.  decreeS  itj  -J^,^^  S^^rn^^rP^^yf^n-Sot 

passage.    I  have  yet  the  hope,  however,  that  or  religious  belief"             .?»  r   r    j> 

many  of  even  ReDubfican  members  of  the  State  ^^^  Anthony,'  of  Rhode  Island,  said :  "  It  is 

legislatures  will^ve  sufficient  sense  of  duty  ^^^  ^.^^^  h^  ^  1,^„  ^^  the  usual  time  of 

to  regMd  the  confidence  and  good  faith  which  „^^      ^^  to-morrow,  and  in  order  to  make 

m  an  free  goveraments  should  always  be  mam-  ^^^  Journal  read  correctly  there  should  be  aa 

t«ned  between  the  representative  and  his  con-  adjournment,  and  I  thmk,  Mr.  President,  some- 

sbtuente,  and  that  they  will  declme  in  many  ^     jg  ^ue  to  the  offioew  of  the  Senate." 

of  the  Stotes  to  act  upon  iUie  proposed  amend-  q^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  Anthony,  at  eleven  o'clock 

ment  without  &«t  ascertming  the  wiU  of  ^nd  thirty-five  minutes  a.  m.  (Tuesday,  Febru- 

their  constituents,  and  if  that  will  is  ascer-  ^^  qx  ^^  Senate  adioumed 

tained  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  decision  of  the  \^  ^^  g^^^^e  on  February' 9th,  Mr.  Stewart, 

P*?Pi?"  Ai.  :i  J  xs  i.  V  1.  XI..  ofNevada,movedthat  the  consideration  of  the 
•  Su-,  the  mode  apd  tune  at  which  this  constitutional  amendment  be  taken  up.  The 
amendment  has  been  introduced  and  the  pros-  question  was  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
sure  for  its  passage  in  the  last  month  of  an  ex-  ^lent  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts. 
F"^?*"/!?"  ""^^  conohisively  that  it  is  in-  ^he  yeas  and  nays  were  oVdered ;  and,  being 
tended  to  fetter  the  people-to  throw  a  chain  ^aken,  resulted-yeas  19,  nays  24 ;  as  follows  f 
around  the  limbs  of  the  giant  while  he  slum-  ..  ^  ..  ^•'^^  „  ^'  "'  „\  „  , 
iwi*«  -VYi^v^..  •'^r.  •n^Jwk^  Ai.  Aifi  {«!  ^A«-  Ybas— Messrs.  Cattell,  Conness,  Grimes,  Harlan, 
bcrs.  Whether  you  succeed  or  fail  m  your  gams,  Howe,  McDonsid,  Morton,  Bamsey,  Ross, 
object,  you  may  ;ret  find  that  the  people  have  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 
more  than  the  smgle  eye  of  Polyphemus,  and  Weloh,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— 19. 
when  the  giant  awakens  many  of  yon 
m  vain  to  escape  his  Just  vengeance 

ing  under  the  bellies  of  sheep,  like  Ul ^„„^  ^,„^^„^  ,,^^^  ,  ._._„  ^,  ._..^..,  — , 

his  compcnionSL  Sobertson.  Spencer,  Stewart,  Trumbnll,  Vickers,  and 

^  I  shall  make  no  fbrther  opposition  to  the  Willey-— ai 

amendment  in  any  form  you  may  please  to  ^»»"!f-?fcf  "i^5£^5^'  ^^^^ff?:-  w^^*^' 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  said :  "  Mr.  OslJom,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Fomcroy, 

Presdoat,  this  propoffition  of  the  Senator  from  Pool^SanlsboTy,  Spragne,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Warner, 

Alabama  is  one  of  universal  suffrage  and  uni-  and  whyte— 28. 

versa]  amnesty.    I  confess  that  I  should  like  g^  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

to  feel  myself  authorized  to  extend  amnesty  rejected. 

and  make  it  universal  now,  and  I  shall  take  ^y.  Sawyer,  of  South  Carolina,  said:  "I 
pkasure  in  doing  so  whenever  I  can  be  con-  move  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking 
Tinced  that  the  true  interests,  the  welfiire,  the  ^nt  all  of  section  one  of  the  amendment  re- 
safety,  the  pnblio  peace  of  the  country  will  p^jted  by  the  committee,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
justifyit.    The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  fowing: 

Z?,  ^  1^^^  BO  far  as  that.    We  have  not  ^^^  *       ^  ^^^  ^^  j,^!^  ^^^  ^  the  United 

fally  justified  ourselves  yet  in  impocdng  this  ^^^^  and  the  several  States  and  Territories  shall 

restriction  in  our  previous  legislation.    I  have  belong  to  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 

not  vet  seen  those  fruits  meet  for  repentance  are  twenty-one  years  old,  and  who  have  not  been 

to  justify  me  in  responding  to  the  inclinations  J-^  ^m^:  ISScSS^^^^^ 

of  my  feebngs  and  my  heart.    I,  therefore,  J^^  ^^^  deprive  the  ievend  Stotes  Sf  the  right  to 

while  that  feature  remains  in  the  proposition  joAe  such  registration  laws  as  shall  be  deemed  ne- 

of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  allowing  those  cessary  to  gu^  the  purity  of  elections  and  to  fix 
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the  torms  of  residence  which  shall  precede  the  exei^  Conklinff^  Conness,  Corhett,  Cragin,  Dnke,  Fesscn- 

oise  of  the  right  to  vote :  And  provided.  That  the  den,  Freunghuysen,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  Morsr&n, 

United  States  and  the  several  States  shall  have  the  Morrill  of  YermonL  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Kcw 

right  to  fbc  the  age  and  other  qualifications  for  office  Hampshire,  Bice,  Ross,  Shennan,  Spencer.  Stewart, 

under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  which  said  regis-  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Welch,  ^11167,  Wll- 

tration  laws,  terms  of  residence,  a^re,  and  other  quali-  liams,  and  Yates — 82. 

ficadons,  shall  he  nniformly  applioable  to  all  male  Abskht— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler.  Edmunds, 

citizensof  the  United  States."  Henderson,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Maine. 

--^               ■«        X  X    XI-               J        X  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Warner,  and 

The  amendmeojb  to  the  amendment  was  re-  Whyte--18.                      ^ »    r  -o    » 

^^*Fowler,  of  Tennessee,  said:   "I  now  So^e  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

offer  my  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  of  seo-  rejected.       ,     ^  ^  .               .jut          * 

tion  one  of  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Mr  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said:^  "I  move  to 

committee,  and  to  insert :  *™^5^,  *^f  amentoentby  mserti^  after  the 

Aiixu       1    •*!         #«.v  TT  !«.  JO*. »  .  ^  s4««..-  word  * votc '  m  the  first  hne  the  words  *for 

All  the  male  cituens  of  the  United  States,  residents  ^i^^x^^  ^.^  "d-^«:j««4.  ^^a  tti^^  t*^^>^a^^¥  ar^A 

of  the  sevend  States  now  or  hereafter  comprehended  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Preadent  and 

in  the  Union,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up-  members  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  ot 

ward,  shall  be  entitl^  to  an  equal  vote  in  all  eleo-  the  United  States ; '  and  by  inserting  after  the 

tions  in  the  Stote  wherein  they  shall  reside;  the  word  *  office'  in  the  second  line  the  words 

period  of  Budi  residence  as  a  qualification  for  voting  ,    ^     ^    ^  j^^  g^^ ;'  80  as  to  make  tlie 

to  be  decided  by  each  State,  except  such  citizens  as  """^'^  "*«  wxi*i.w«  kj%h»v%x3  ,    o^,  ^  ^ 

shall  enga^  in  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  shall  be  cianse  rwa : 

duly  convicted  of  treason  or  other  infamous  crime.''  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

Ti.«  «««-  ^^A -  ^ ^^A A     --  ^^1  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  as  fol-  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvea  of  the 

lows:  United  States,  and  hold  office  under  the  United 

Teas— Messrs.   Bayard,  Cragin,  Dixon,  Fowler,  States,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Umted 

Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sherman,  Van  Wmkle,  States  nor  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

andWUson— 9.  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

NAYS-Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cole,  j.^  ^  ordered ;  and,  being 
Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Davis,  Drake,  Ferry,  .  *"w  j^cw  »«vi  **€v«."«*^  v***w.^i^,  ^  -^ 
Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Harns,  Howard,  M<a)onald;  th^en,  resnlted  as  foUows : 
Morgan,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton,  i^ye.  Patter-  Yxas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Da- 
son  of  llew  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Bice.  Bobert-  vis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Grimes,  flendricks,  McCreeiy, 
son.  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  and  Van  Winkle— 12, 
Vickers,  Wade,  Welch,  WiUey,  Williams,  and  Yates  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  CattelL  Cole,  Conkling, 
— 86.  Conness,  Corbett.  Craguif  Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuy- 

Absest— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Chandler,  sen,  Harlan,  Harns.  Howard,  Howe,  M!cDonaId,Mor- 

Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessendfen,  Grimes,  Hender-  gan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mornll  of  Vermont,  Morton, 

son,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Kellogg,  McCre«y,  Morrill  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey, 

of  Maine,  Norton,   Osborn,   Pomeroy,  Saulsbuiy,  Bioe,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spencer, 

Sprague,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Warner,  and  Whyt*— 28.  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  TjEton,  Trumbull,  Vick- 

So  the  amendment  to  tbe  amendment  was  ^rn^^Sd'^JJ^nJ:          '     ^^'^'  ^'^^''  ^^' 

rejected.  i^Bnr— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Xdmnnds, 

Mr.  Oonness,  of  California,  said:    *^In  the  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Henderson,   Kellogg,  Osboni, 

first  line  of  the  committee's  amendment  the  T^tterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,   Sprague,  and 

word  *  or'  occurs  between  the  words  'States'  Whyte— 12. 

and  *by.'    I  move  to  insert  the  word  'nor'  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

instead  of '  or ; '  so  that  it  shall  read :  r^eoted. 

The  right  of  citisens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  ^  ^\^'*^}''}b  ^^  ^'T"'  ^^^^  •  ''^'/'^: 

and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  dent,  I  had  the  honor  to  offer  an  amendment, 

United  States  nor  by  any  State."  wbioh  I  intend  to  call  np  at  the  proper  time 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  question  ^^'  consideration,  to  be  added  after  the  amend- 

is  on  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senator  from  Oali-  ™®^*  ^^  ^^  committee,  m  these  words : 

fornia  to  tbe  amendment  of  the  committee."  ,  ??*  CWnamen  not  bom  in  the  United  States  and 

The  amendment   to   the   amendment  was  Indians  not  t«ced  shaU  not  be  deemed  or  made  cm- 

^     .  BOOB* 

affreecl  to 

Mr.  Vickers,  of  Maryland,  said :  « I  denre  to       B*  ^^^^IZ'^*  wgeoted.  

oflfer  an  ameXent  to  the  amendment.    It  is  .  ^^^  P««ident  «r*  Umpore:  "The  question 

J«^rt  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  the  fol-  lZ.£j^''^^ll)t\^^l<S^ 

•KT     i!  11  *v     •  V*  *      *   V    J    .  J       1.  .J    a  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nerada  (Mr. 

Nor  shall  the  right  to  vote  be  demed  or  abndged  atftwurt^  " 

because  ofpartioipaUon  in  the  recent  rebellion."  oi«w»rt^.                                         ,       ,        j    ^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  re- 

The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  suited  as  foUows : 

as  follows :  Ybas— Messrs.  Abbott^ameron,  Cattell,  Oonnese, 

Yxas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Cra^^n,  Feny,  Crimea,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hendricka, 

Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  McDonald,  Morton,  Osbom,  Pool,  Bioe.  Bob- 

McCreery.  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pool,  ertson,  Boss^Sawyer,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Thayer, 

Bamsey,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  "Wade,  Warner,  Weloh,  Willey, 

Vickers,  and  Wilson— 21.  WUllams,  Wilson,  and  Yate»--«1. 

Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cole,  Nats— Messrs.    Anthony,   Buckalew,    Chandler, 
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C«Ie,  ConUing,  Corbett,  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Ihrake,  Committee  on  Representative  Reform,  to  come 

EdmoDd*.  Fewenden,   JVelin^huysen,    tfcCreeiy,  in  as  an  additional  article : 

Morgan,  Moirill  of  Mune.  Momll  of  Y  ennont,  Nye,  ■,  ^         jt            .           .  , 

PittenoQ  of  New  Hampsnire,  Patterson  of  Tennes-  Abticle — .  The  sooond  clauBe,  first  section,  article 

we,  BMwey,  Saulsbuiy,  Spencer,  Spraffue,  Stewart,  two  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  Bhall  be 

TnimbulL  Vickers,  and  Vfhyte—i^,  amended  to  read  as  follows :  each  State  ehall  appoint, 

AmsT-Messrs.  Bayard,  l>aviB,  Fowler,  Render-  t7  »  vote  of  the  people  thereof  qnalifled  to  vote  for 

son,  Howird-  KeUpgg,  Norton,  and  Pomeroy— 8.  Kepresentatives  in  CongresB,  a  number  of  electors 

eonal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Bepresent- 

So  tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  atives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 

aseed  to*  Ri^ssb  ;  but  no  Senator  or  Sepresentative,  or  person 

The  President  i»v  Umpare : "  The  qneetion  is  steS'^sSubTa''^  ^Sted^^^ckcto^^'^i^^ 

OD  Ae  smendment  as  amended."  gress  shall  havj^pjwer  to^prw^ibV  tS  ma^er  ?n 

The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to.  which  such  electors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people." 

3 1'^f^"^  '•  "  ^<"''  ^  ''®"  ""^  ""*"^-  The  President  ^  Umpore :  "  The  question 

•m..  .1.  ^  '   .             J       .  V  «  V      V  j^  J  w  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment." 

A'S^^^T&rS^C^Sr^ofth'f^lS^  ,  The  yeaa«dnajewereordered;.nd  being 

Ststet  the  most  numerous  branches  of  which  shall  taJ^ei^i  resulted— yeas  27,  nays  29 ;  as  follows  : 

be  chosen  next  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution."  YiAs-Messre.  Buokalew,  Cattell,  Dixon,  Doolit- 

Th«  TMA  »ni\  TiAva  wAra  nrdpred    und  ta-  ^W  Ferry.  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes.  Hendricks, 

«,u!J^Tii            ^               oraerea,  ana  re-  Ke\logg,  McDonald,  Morton,  Patterson  o^NewHampI 

salted  as  foUowa :  shirej^bol,  Bjoe,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  VM_WiS- 
TxAs— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buokalew,  Davis,  Dixon, 


DooIitUe,  Fowler,  Ilendiioks,  MoCreery,  Patterson 


kle,  "frickers.  Wade,  Warner,  WelchTwhyte,  Willey, 
Williams,  and  Wilwn— 27. 

of  Tennessee,  Saulsbuiy,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Nats — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron^  Chandler,  Cole, 

^Tte— IS.  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crafin,  Davis,  I>rake, 

^'AT8— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,   Harris.   Howe,  McCreery, 

^er,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,I>rake,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Mune,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye, 

£dfflimds,  FerryTFessenden.  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan.  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Samsey,  Bobertson,  Sher- 

Hnra,  Howe,  morgmtiy  Momli  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  man,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull, 

Vennont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp-  and  Yates— 29. 

eKIk,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobertsozi,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Absxitt— Messrs.   Anthony,   Bayard,   Edmunds, 

SbeimsD. ^CToer, Btewart,8umne^ llmyev  Henderson,    Howard,    Norton,   Osbom,   Pomeroy, 

Tnmbnll,  Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  Willey,  Willuuns,  Saulsbuiy,  and  Thayer— 10. 

ABB^MeMrs.   Anthony,  Grimes,  Henderson,  ^  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

HoinnL  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Norton,  Osbom,  Pome-  Mr.  Smnner:   '*I  move  an  amendment  to 

ror,  snd  Sprague— 10.  strike  ont  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 

Bo  tbe  amendment  was  rejected.  ^^  ^^^  foUowing : 

Mr.  Dixon :  "  I  now  oflfer  my  amendment.  J^^S  ri^ht  to  vote,  to  be  voted  for,  and  to  hold 

ftiimthefoarthlineofthereeolntion^strike  C^*^r^^tTy°^;tt''of"^'riSJ?1 

«rt  tbe  words  «the  Legislatures  of  and  insert  and  all  provisions  in  any  Stat«  constitutions  or  in 

'conventions,^  and  in  the  sixth  line  to  strike  any  laws.  State,  Territorial,  or  municipal,  inoonsist- 

OQt  the  word  '  Les^slatnres '  and  insert  '  con-  ent  herewith  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

TentimM* '  on  aa  f n  rMul  •  8x^*  2.  That  any  person  who,  under  any  pretence 

CUUUU9 ,    miuBJAj  Ttsmi .  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,      wUfully  hinders  or  attempto  to  hin- 

.  Thit  the  foBowinff  article  be  proposed  to  conven-  jer  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  bemg  regis- 

toMinthe  sevenl  states  as  an  amendment  to  the  tered,  or  from  voting,  or  from  being  voted  for,  or 


w  T  «-v  *\^^4^  ♦>. A  /««iA(i*4/««i  wMAv  Kft  4^aVAn  "Kv  punishcd  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 

r«.     A    *^V       ^^*^^^  ™*y  **®  ^^^^  ^y  |«,000,orby  imprisonment  inthecommonjaUfornot 

•^*'*^''*y^                                js      J        J  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  re-  Sxo.  8.  That  every  person  legallv  engaged  in  pre- 

nlted  as  follows :  psring  a  register  of  voters,  or  in  holding  or  conduct- 

-.       ,                       ,  «    ,  ,        ^    .     ^.  mg  an  eleotion,  who  wilftilly  revises  to  register  the 

yjis-MesBTB.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  name  or  to  receive,  count,  return,  or  otherwise  give 

l)«»ttle,  Hendrieka,  McCreenr,  Patterson  of  Ten-  the  proper  legal  eifeot  to  the  vote  of  any  cimen 

•iftye,  Sanlsbniy,  Vickers,  ana  Whyto — 11.  under  any  pretence  of  race  or  color,  shall  be  pun- 

IiATs— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan-  ished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $600  nor  more  than 

^er,Cole,ConkUiiff,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin^rake,  $4,000,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for 

Ummids,  Ferrr,  Feasenden.  Frelinffnuysen,  Harlan,  not  less  than  three  calendar  months  nor  more  than 

wit,  Howe,  Aellogg,  McDonald,  Morgan,  Morrill  ^o  years. 

[f  Maine,  Morrin  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Swj.  4.  And  he  Ufwiher  maeted.  That  the  district 

Himpshire,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Bice,  Bobertson,  Boss,  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 

l^vjer,  Bhemuuii  Spenoer JBtewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  diction  of  all  oifenoes  against  tiiis  act ;  and  the  dis- 

B>foQ,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,   Wade,  Warner,  triot  attorneys,  marsbiOB,  and  deputy  marshals,  the 

*  «di,  Willw,  WOliams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— i5.  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit  and  territorial 

Asem^Measrs.  Anthony,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hett-  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  powers  of  arresting, 


«njn,  Howard.  Morton,  Norton,  Osbom,  Pomeroy,  imprisoning,  or  Imiiling  offenders,  and  every  other 

tttt  Bpngie— 10.  ofiicer  specially  empowered  by  the  President  of  the 

fift  iV^a  «m»<lmAnf  waa  y^\cuyk^^  United  dtatos,  shallbe,  and  they  are  hereby,  required, 

^  the  amendment  was  r^ected.  .  .t  thu  firtiensA  of  the  bnited  States,  to  iiitltute  nro- 

3Kr. Morton:  "loflTertl 

QCfit,  wluch  is  reported 
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the  case  majr  be,  fer  trial  before  saoh  court  aa  by  tUa        Mr.  Wilson :  '^  I  saggest  to  the  Senator  fW)m 
act  has  oo^zanoe  o/^te^offeneo.  ^  ^ ^_     Indiana  that  he  is  penlmg  the  whole  measore 


move  to  amend  the  pre- 

orjcolor,  ma^  fnaintain  a'aoit  against  any  peraon  ao  liminarj  part  of  the  resolation  so  aa  to  make 

depriving  him,  and  recover  damages  in  the  diatrict  It  read : 

court  of  the  united  States  for  the  district  in  which         „   .. ,     ,    .    ,.       ., .  ■,     ,  t  *i.  rr 

auoh  person  may  be  found."  _:2  **  ^y!!f\^'  /<;70-*^^»  ?^,  ^""^  °1^  «^°- 

,^          X.       t  .       X  1       V                  J  oumng),  That  the  followmg  artuuea  be  proposed  to 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  Legisktures  of  the  several  States  as  amendments 

resolted— yeas  9,  nays  47;  as  follows :  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  either  of 

YEAfl-Messrs.  Edmunds,  McDonald,  Nye,  Eoss,  f  y^»  ^J«S  ?^^  ^^  three-fourtha  of  J«d  Le^ja- 

Sumner,  Thayer,  Wade,  wison,  and  Yites-i.  l**"^!  "^^  ^  ^©1^  as  part  of  aaid  Constitution?' 

Natb— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buoka-  The  resolution  was  read  the  third  time. 

COTl)Src°'''i^*^^S'  SuSn^DSutSe   ^S'  ^'  Wilson:  "I  move  the  reconsideration 

FeJry,  teas^Si.  Fo'iJlir,  FreLghuysen,' Grimes|  <>/ the  vote  ordering  the  joint  resolution  to  a 

Harlan,  Harris,  Hendricka,  Howe,  McCreenr,  Mor-  third  reading." 

fan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

•atteraon  of  New  Hampahire,  Pool,  Bamaev,  Bloe,  j|r,  Wilson :  "  Now,  I  move  to  reconsider 

P:X''&^^^^3'^^^k  te  *  V°te  by  which  the  aiaendment  w«  i.d<^t. 

WwSer,  White,  Willey,  and  Williams— 47.  ««• 

ABaBKT— Meaara.   CattelL  Henderaon,   Howard,  Mr.  Anthony:    *^I  move  to  recommit  the 

Kellogg,  Norton,  Osbom,  Patterson  of  Tenneaaee,  whole  subject  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiw- 

Pomeroy,  Tipton,  and  Weloh— 10.  ary." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  The  motion  to  recommit  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolation  was  reported  to  the  Sen-  The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
ate  as  amended.  grossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be  read  a 

The  President  ^o  tempore  :  "  The  question  third  time, 

is  on  concurring  m  the  amendment  made  as  in  The  resolution  was  read  the  third  time. 

Oommittee  of  the  Whole."                    ^  The  President  pro  tempore:  "On  the  pas- 

The  amendment  made  as  in  Oommittee  of  gage  of  this  resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  murt 

the  Whole  was  concurred  in.  be  tidcen  to  ascertain  whether  the  coostita- 

Mr.  Morton :  "  I  desire  to  renew  the  amend-  tional  two-thirds  required  is  obtained.    The 

ment  I  oflfered  in  regard  to  electing  electors  Olerk  will  therefore  call  the  roll." 

directly  by  the  people,  which  was  to  insert  as  The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  naysy 

an  additional  article  the  following :  resulted— yeas  89,  nays  16 ;  aa  follows : 

AsTtoLK  X  VI.— The  second  clauae,  first  section,  Yxas— Meaara.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan- 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dler.  Cole,  Conkling,  Conneaa,  Cragin,  Dimke,  Terry, 
shall  be  amended  to  read  aa  follows :  each  SUte  shall  Harlan,  Harria,  Howe,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Mornn, 


tsiccvuFB  o^uni  w  wie  waoio  uuuo«r  oi  oenaiora  ana  yer,  onerman,bpencer,btewart,  Thayer,  Van  winiie, 

Bepresentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  Willey,  WiUiama,  Wilson, 

in  the  Connesa ;  but  no  Senator  or  Bepresentative,  and  Yatea-— 89. 

or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  B«yard,  Corbett,  Pans, 

the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector;  and  Dixon,  Doolittie,  Edmunds-  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen- 

the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  man-  dricks,  McCreery ,  Patterson  of  Tenneaaee,  Saulsbuiy, 

ner  in  which  auoh  electora  ahall  be  chosen  by  we  Sprague,  Vickera,  and  Whyte— 16. 

People.*'  ABaxKT— Messrs.  Budulew,  Feaaenden,  Frelii^- 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows :  5?y"®B:  Henderaon,  Howard^  'iforton,  Patterson  of 

YEA—Meaara.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cole,  Sl'LCT^n      '           ~^'       °^*  ^''^''' 

Conkling,  Conneaa,  CorbeU,  Dixon,  Doolittle,Feny,  ^T^T    ',     .                              ,. «,       .i..  i 

Pessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Harhm,  Howe,  KeUogg,  The  President  pro  tempore  :    '*  Two-thirds 

McDonald,  Morrill  of  Midne,  Morton,  Oabom,  iTit*  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  joint  reso* 

terson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamaey,  Sioe,  Bob*  lation  is  passed.'' 

ertaon.  Boas,  Sawyer,  Spenoer,  Thayer,   Viiokera,  *^ 

^dT^ilT"^?            *      ^^'  ^   *^'  Williama,  i^  the  House,  on  February  16th,  Mr. Boot- 

"NATa-Messri.  Abbott,  Chandler,  Cragln,  DavU,  ^«^1.  ^^  Massaohus^^  moved  to  toke  up  the 

Drake,  Edmunds,  FreUnffhuyaen,  ^rri^endrioka:  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  House  jomt 

MoCreei7,Morffan,Morr9ilofyermont7ratter8onof  resolution,  which   was   agreed   to,   and  the 

Teimessee.  Satdabuiy,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Trumbull,  amendments  of  the  Senate  read  as  follows : 

Absbkt— if  essrs    Anthony    Barard,  Henderson  ^^^^  ^^  •^^  *^®  letter  "  a  "  to  the  word  *'  article." 

Howard,  Norton,  Nye,  Pomeioy,  B^gue,  SmnnerJ  to  "^SSSiSt  "^  ^''*  ^^  ^^^  "  """  "^^  '^^  "  *" 

and  Tipton— 10.  Li^four,  Sfcer  "  State,»»  inaert  "  either  ol" 

bo  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  After  line  aix  inaert  **flntanieiidmonU" 

Mr.  Morton :  "  There  is  another  amendment  Strike  out  the  first  section  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

connected  with  this,  providing  for  its  separate  No  discrimination  shall  be  made   in  any  State 

«.bm««ion,  which  sUdlH,  adopted  dong  r^  $:  el^,CduS?'^ta  tTri^A'wS 

With  the  amendment,  so  that  there  will  be  no  ofllce  in  any  Stote,  on  aocount  of  laoe,  oolw,  nativity, 

controversy  about  that.  property,  education,  or  creed. 
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At  tiie  end  of  tlie  resolation  insoTt  the  foUowing :  Habbard.  Judd,  Lincoln,  Loffan,  Maynftrd,  McCul- 

Seeood  amendment :  lougb,  Mercur,  Morriflaer,   MollinB,  Pettis.   Pike, 

ijmcLi— .  The  aeoond  clause,  first  section,  second  Schenck,  Selye,  Stevens,  Sypher,  Taylor,  Tiil^Law- 

article  of  the  Conatitation  of  the  United  Statea  ahaU  rence  S.  Trimble,  Van  Aemam/Van  Auken,  Vidal, 

be  amended  to  read  as  Ibllows :  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Thomaa  Williams,  and  Wood- 

Eieh  Slate  shall  appoint,  br  a  vote  of  the  people  bridge--58. 

thereof  qualified  to  vote  for  Bepresentatives  in  Con-  t«  ♦!««  a«««4^«  ^«  t?^i.««.»*«  i  »rfi,  ir,  c*^«««* 

grew,  a  number  of  eleetota  equal  to  the  whole  nunt-  ^^  *^®  Senate,  on  February  17th,  Mr.  btewart, 

ber  of  Senatora  and  Bepresentatives  to  which  the  of  Nevada,  moved  to  take  up  the  message  of 

State  maT  be  entitled  in  the  ConsTess ;  but  no  Sen-  the  House,  asking  for  a  committee  of  confer- 

ator  or  Representative  or  peMonlolding  an  offlee  of  ence  on  the  constitutional  amendment.     The 

treat  OT  profit  ^der  tl^o  United  Statea  shall  be  ap-  ^                     ^  ^        ^  jj ^  Stewart  further 

pointed  an  deetor;  and  the  Congreea  shall  have  *"""""  7V^  xiT     o  "^""7  ■^^-'^'^ ".'"•' *"**'"Y 

power  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  wfloh  such  elector*  moved  that  the  Senate  msist  on  its  Mtiend- 

ahall  be  ehosenbT  the  people.  ments  and  agree  to  the  conference.    Subse^ 

Amend  the  title  of  the  resolution  by  striking  out  quently  Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  this  motion, 

"an" ind adding" a »' to  "amendment."  ^^  n^o^ed  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 

Mr.  Bootwell  said :  Here  is  a  proposition  in  amendment  and  concur  in  the  House  proposi- 

regard  to  eleoton  which  Jias  not  been  con-  tion.    On  a  division  of  the  qnestion,  the  mo- 

alved  in  this  Hoese.    The  proposition  con-  tion  to  recede  was  adopted  as  follows : 

(xnmg  raffiragpe  has  been  materiallj  changed.  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron.  Cattell,  Chan- 

I  hare  considered  whether  it  is  practicable  to  dler.  Cole,  Conkllng,  CorbetiL  Cragm,  Brake,  £d- 

eoBCMin  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  with  munds,  Ferrv,  Fessenden,  |Velinghuysen,  Harris. 

«  «.e.^eDt^  bpt  I  have  come  to  the  con.  gX'AoWvS.^lloJSSf^r^o.fe.Si 

elusion  that  that,  as  a  matter  of  busraesa>  is  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bobertson,  Stewart, 

impracticable.    I  see  no  way  in  the  present  Tbaver,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Welch,  Willey, 

condition  of  things  except  to  non-concur  in  the  Williams,  and  Yatea—SS.           ,  „    ,  ,       ^    . 

'    Mtion  of  the  Senate,  and  to  ask  for  a  commit-  ^.^^^•^*^?fl?-  A?^^^  Bavaid,  Buokalew  Dajs, 

l^T!^^\Tl!^^^AiZJ^ri\.l^!\J^^  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Fowler,  HarUm,  Hcndnoks,  Mc- 

tee  of  conferenc©,  and  I  make  that  motion.'  Creery^  Norton,  Osbom,  Patterson  of  Tenn4asee, 

Mr.  Bmgfaam,    of  Ohio,  moved    that   the  Pool,  Bioe,   Boss,  Saulsbuiy,  Sherman,  Spencer, 

Hottse  concnr,    which  motion  had  the  pre-  Vickera,  Wade,  Warner,  Whyte,  and  Wilson— 24. 

Cfi^ijiC^  Absskt — ^Messrs.  Conness,   Grimes,   Henderson, 

lb*  qaettioa  wa»  taken,  and  decided  in  the  ^i^"^'  ^'"^"'  ^P"«°''  ^'™°*''  ""^  ^'^^ 

i^7^M  foUowB :               _    „     _.    .  The  question  was  then  taken  on  concorring 

BSli;i"SSiycS£\ffii^c3^  d"^^;  »  the  resolntlon  of  the  House,  «id  rcgectedby 

Dickey,  Dockeiy,  Donnelly,  EMleston,  Haughey,  the  following  vote: 

Heaton!  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  TngersolL  Kitchen,  Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan- 

Owge  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Nnnn,  Orth,  dler.  Cole.  Conkling,  Cragin,  Prake,  Ferry,  Fessen- 

Rle,  Plants,  Poland,  Soofleld,  Shanks,  Spalding,  den,  Frelmghuysen,  HiiSan,  Harris,  Howard,  Kel- 

Storer,  Thomaa,  Jolin  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  \ogg.  Morgan.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 

Ward,  Welber,  Jamea  P.  WiUion,  John  T.  Wilson,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Bice, 

ttd  Stephen  F.  Wilson— «7.  Kobertsop,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Trumbull,  Van  Win- 

Xat8— Menara.  Anderson,  Beloa  B.  Ashley,  James  tie  Wade,  Williamp.  and  Yates— 81. 

M.  Ashley,  Banks,  Bammn,  Beaman,  Beck,  Bet^a-  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis, 

mtn,  Benton,  Blaine,  Blair,  Boutwell.  Bowen,  Boy-  Dixon,  DooUttle,  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen- 

fien,  Borer.  Bromwell,  Brooks,  Buckley,  Burr,  Ben-  dricks,  McCreery,  McDonald,  Norton,  Osbom.  Pat- 

?aan  f.  Butler.  Boderick  B.  Butler,  Callis,  Canr,  terson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Boss,    Saulsbury, 

CUnler,  Churchill,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Clift,  Cobb,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Vickers,  Warner, 

J^rter,  Cornell,  Covode,  Dawes,  Dri«nj  Edwards,  Welch,  Wliyte,  and  Wilson— 2T. 

S^i^S^e^r^f  J^il^lo^^^^*^  .  This  dosed  the  proceedings  on  the  proposi- 

G^6,  Qravclj,  Oiorer,  Height,  Hamilton,  Hawkins,  tion  of  the  House. 

Hi^bj,  Holman,  Hopkins,  Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  The  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Senate, 

Habfitrd,  Hulbnrd,  Humphrey.  Hunter,  Jenckes,  gg  \j^  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resume  the  con- 

K^tz,  t^flii,  ^h,  LoJn,  Loijrhrid^e,  'Lynch;  ?ry  15th,  and  amended  Janaaij  28th,  propos- 

iU:iofy,  Marahall,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  McCormick,  mg  an  amendment  to  the  Uonstitntion,  wnicn 

Xc^ee,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell,  Mungen,  -^as  agreed  to. 

Myers,  Newcombs  Newsham,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  x^e  chief  Clerk :  "  The  resolntion  when  last 

Wji,  0»NelU,  Plaine,  Pcrham,   Peters,  Phelpa,  amended  to  read  as  follows  • 

Pierce,  Polsley!  Pomeroy,    Price,   Prince,   Pruyn,  ^P  ^^  wnenaea  10  reaa  as  louows . 

fiudfilL  Baum,  Bobertson,  Bobinson,  Boots,  Boss,  BmVotd  bv  the  Senate  and  ff&uee  0/ Bepreteniaivpee 

hvY^T,  Shellabarger,    Sltgreayes,    Smith,    Stark-  cf  th4  XTnUed  StaUs  t^f  America  in  Conoreu  aeemnbUd 

*€ither,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Stone,  Taber,  Taffe,  Trow-  (two-tWrda  of  both  Houses  concurring),  That  the 

W«e,  TwichejL    Upson,   Burt  Van  Horn,   Van  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 

Tnunp,   Van   W yck,   Cadwalader  C.   Waanbum,  the  seyeral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

Henry  D.  Waahbum,  William  B.  Washburn,  Whit-  tien  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 

^«mo«,  Wmiam  WJSiams,  Windom,  Wood,  Wood-  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 

▼srd,  aad  Tonog — ^IM.  partof  the  Constitution,  namel)r: 

XoT  Vormo— Messrs.  Adams,  Allison,  Amea,  Ar^  Abtxcub  XV.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 

"W,  Amell,  Bttiley,  Bsldwin,  Barnes.  Blackburn,  States  to  vote  and  hold  ofilce  shall  not  be  denied  or 

B^H  BroomaB,  Cake,  Cook,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dodge,  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State  on  ac- 

Edtley,  Eb,  Fxenob,  Oarfleld.  Gets,  GoUaday,  Goes,  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  oonmtion  of  servi- 

Gmvcld,  Halsey,  Harding,  Hill,  Hooper,  Bichard  D.  tude. 
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The  Congress  shsU  hsve  power  to  enforoe  this  «rti-    Gollsday,  Grover,  Hsii<1it,  Hswkins^olnuuL  Hotch- 
riate  legislation.*'  kiss.  Hnmpbrejv^enokes,  Johnson,  Kpott,  Manhall, 


de  by  appropriate  legislation.*'  kiss.  Humphrey,  Jenokes,  Johnson,  Knott,  Manhall, 

-,     Q  ...  4.     •       .u.  4U  ..^     MoCormick,  MoColloagh,  Mungen,  Niblack, Kiohol- 


The  amendmont  was  agreed  to.  Glosslrenner/Harding,  Asahel  ^.  Hubbard,  BiS 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  reported  to  aid  D.  Hubbard,  IngersolL  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr, 

the  Senate  as  amended  in  Committee  of  the  Uneoln,  Loan.  Malloiy.  MoCarth]r,  lCoRisaeT.Mal- 

Whole,  and  agreed  to.    It  was  then  adopted  SS^i  Newoomb,  Newsham,  Norris,  Nunik  Pierce, 

Kv  thA  fnllnwincr  vntA*  ^^«i    PoWey,    Bobeitson,   Sitgreaves,    Spalding, 

by  the  foUowing  vote.  Stewart,  Law^noe  B.  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van 

Tka»— Messrs.  Abbott,  Chandler,  Cole^  Conkling,  Wyck,  Y idal,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Henzy  D.  Wash- 

OraffiUf  Drake,  Edmunds,   Feny,   FreUnghnysen,  bum,  and  Wood— 46. 

^!^^i  5S^'  ^^^^^.Snffe  m  Ae  Sen^  «.  Feb^uiry  3M,  the  mend- 

Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Eamsey,  Biee,  Bobert-  ment  of  the  House  was  disagreed  to.    Messrs. 

son,  Boss,  Sawyer^  Spenoer,  StewsH,  Thmr.  Van  Stewart,   Conkling,  and  Edmunds,  were  sp- 

Winkle.  Wade,  Warner,  Weloh,.  Willey,  Williams,  pointed  a  committee  of  oonferenoe  on  the  part 

and  Wilson— 85.  _,__,,      t^    .    «    ,  of  the  Senate:  and  Messrs.  BoutwelL  Bing- 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Fowler,  Y       ^  »^«»«« ,    «*i*^«wio.      ^      ^       » 

Hendricks,  MoCreeiy,  Norton^atterson  of  Tennes-  ^^i  and  Logan,  on  ^e  part  of  the  House. 

see,  Baulsbury,  Viokers,  and  Whyte— 11.  In  the  Honse,  on  February  25th,  Mr.  Bout- 

Ansiar— Messrs.  Antnony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Con-  well  reported  as  follows : 

ness,  Corbett,  Dixon,  DoolitUe,  Fessenden,  Grimes, 


v-.i-ll—ort    *^  ^    ' '      '^ — ' '  JNo.  8)  proposmg  an  amendment  to  tneuonaurauou 

lates-JW.                                               ,      ^         ,  of  the  United  States  having  met,  after  full  and  free 

In  the  Honse,  on  Febmary  20tn,  the  roles  oonferenoe,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reoom- 

were  suspended,  and  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

Senate  taken  np.    All  amendments  were  re-  That  the  House  recede  iVom  their  •mcgdm^  wd 

jected  except  one  by  Mr.  Bingham,  to  strike  -^^^jj^^olution  of  the  Senate,  with  an  ame^ 

ont  in  line  three  the  words  '*by  the  United  in  section  one,  line  two,  strike  out  the  words  "or 

States  or,"  and  to  insert  in  line  four,  after  the  hold  office,"  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

word  "color,"  the  words  "nativity,  property,  On  agreeing  to  the  report,  the  vote  was  as 

creed ; "  so  that  it  will  read  as  follows :  follows : 

The  right  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  Teas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderaon,  Arnell, 

and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Asnloy,  Bailey,  Baker, 

any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  nativity,  property.  Banks,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Bemamin,  Benton.  Bimg- 

oreed,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude—-  ham^  Blaine,   Blair,    fioutwelL    Bowen,   Boyden, 

which  was  agreed  to,  yeas  92,  nays  70;  and  Bromwell,  Broomall,  BuoUey^^i^amin  F.  Butl«^ 

the  resolation  w«  s«l»eq«entl/pi»sed  by  the  gS^S^iLy  &f  ClifJ,  ^^bKi 

foUowmg  vote :  Corley,  Cornell,  Covode,  CuUom,  Dawea,  Dicker, 


Boutwell,  Bowen,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland, 
Buckley,  Be^amin  F.  Butler,  Boderiok  B.  Butler 
Cake,  Churchill,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke 


Gaifleld,  Qoss,  Gove,  Gravely,  Giiswold,  Halsey, 
Hamilton,  Haughey,  Beaton,  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper 
Hopkins,  Cheater  D.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter 
Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kellogff 
etcham,  Kitchen,  Koontx,  Jjanin,  Lash. 


Kelsey,  Eetcham,  <.^«v,..«».  «>.^^»«.,  ^^^m^^^  ....»» 
George  Y.  Lawrence,   William   Lawrence,  Loffan 


Plants,  roland,  romeroy,  rnce,  Jfrmce,  itaum, 
Boots,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Selye,  Shanks 
SheUabaiger,  Smith,  Starkweather,  Stevena,  Stokes, 
Stover,  Sypher,  TaSe,  Taylor,  Thomas.  Tift,  John 


Gravely,  Griswold,  ^Eamilton,  Hardilng,  Hauf^hey, 
Heaton,  Hiffby,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Cheater  P. 
Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  IngersoU,  Jeockes, 
Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kellogg, 
Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Koontz,  liftflm,  Lssn, 
William  Lawrence,  Logan,  Lynch,  Marvin,  Haynard, 


Plants,  Polani,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Prince,  Baum,Bob- 
ertson.  Boots,  Sawyer,  Scolleld,  Shanks,  Shellabar- 
ger,  Smith,  Spaldii^,  Starkweather,  Stevena,  Stew- 
art, Stokea,  Stover.  Taffe,  Thomaa,  John  Trimble, 
Trowbridge,  TwicheTl,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt 
Van  Horn,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn.  Ward,  Cadwaladei 
C.  Washburn,  HenryD.  Washburn,  Willism  B. 
Washburn,  Welker,  Whlttemore,  Thomas  William*, 
William  Williama,  James  F.  Wilson,  JohnT.  Wilaoo, 
Windom,  and  the  Speakex^-lii. 
Nats— Messrs.  Archer,  Axtell,  Barnes,  Beck,  Bo^- 

.Haw- 

ker,  Whlttemore,  Thomas  Williams,  William  Wil-  Humphrey,  Jonnson,  Thomas  L.-  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott, 

liams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Louffnridge,  Mallory,  Marshall,  MoCormick,  McCnl- 

Wilson,  Windham,  Woodbridge,  and  the  Speaker—  Iouhl,  Mungen,  Niblaok,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pmrn, 

140.  Bownaon,  Boss,  Stone,  Taber,   Van  Auxen,  >  an 

NATs^^Messrs.  Archer,   Axtell,   Bamum,  Beck,  Trump.  Wood,  Woodward,  and  T onnff— ^. 

Boyer,  Burr,  Cary,  Chaxiler,  Eldridge,  Fox,  Gets,  Not  VoTiira — Messrs.  Adams,  Baldwin,  Bamum, 
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Bh(4bffln,BolM3jicklto(LCake,D©l«no,^  Rhode  Island,  was  accepted  as  presentine  the 

ft«m,Do<dtei2%:Edwardfl,HaVwy,  question  in  proper  form : 

bwJ,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Lmcoln.  Loan,  Morris-  H"*""""  "*  l**  vi^o*  *viu* 

•er,  Newcomb,    Pierce,    PUe,    Polsley,   Bandall,  iSmo^Al,  That  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State 

8chenck^ye,8itereave8,8ypher,  Taylor,  Tift,  Law-  of  Louisiana  for  President  and  Vice-President  he 

WD»  8.  Trimble.  Van  Wyek,  Y idal,  Elihu  B.  Wash-  ooonted. 

boHM}  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Woodhridge— 85.  Tbas— Messrs.  Abbott.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Csm- 

ru^  r-,.*^  :«  ♦i*^  ar^^^4^A  ^«  y.^^^«.-:«» :«  +1.^  eron,  CatteU,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett.  Cra- 

The  vote  in  the  Senate,  on  concurring  in  the  ^^  fc^vU,  Dixon,  boolitSeTbrake,  EcfmundsJ'erry, 

report^  was  as  follows  :  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan, 

TiA»-Me8srB.  Anthony,  CatteU,  Chandler,  Cole,  5»™i  Hendricks.  ;^Howe,  Kdlogg,  McCreery,  Mo- 

Omk%,  Conness,  Cragin,  Dnke,  Feny,  Fessenden,  -Donald,  Morgan,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Oebom,  Pat- 

Irtlinriittyien,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howud,  Howe,  Kel-  terson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 

yTficDonald,  Morgan,  MorriU  of  Maine,  Morrill    Pool, "" ^*"  ^--  "*    ''^ —  " ""  - 

of  Yennont,  Morton,  Nye.  Osbom,  Patterson  of  S*^»^ 

iVcT Hampshire, Bamsey, Koo, Kobertson, Sherman,  J*"*  winkle,  Yickers, 

Stewart.  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle  ^™"»  *nd  Ys*®*-;^'-     ,     „         ,  ..      «  ^ 

Wade,  Wsmer,  Welch,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wil-  Nat^— Messrs.  Chandler,  Howard,  Nye,  Bobertson, 

100—39  Sunmer,  Thaver,  and  Wilson— 7. 

KiTs-Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  ^^Absejit— Mesws.  Bayard,  Hendwrson,  Morrill  of 

Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  McCreery,   Norton,  Mame,  Morton,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  Wade,  and  Welch 

?att«»on  of  Tennessee,  Pool,  Viewers,  and  Whyte  — ®« 

-\*-        „          .,,        „             «   ,       «,  I^  the  Honse,  the  question  was  put,  as  fol- 

n^n^SfJ^^!!*  w  ^y^"^'  Cameron,  Corbet^  Ed-  i^^g .  »» gh^  the  votes  certified  from  the  State 

SS^^i^TsW^-r^^^^^  of  LouiMana  be  countedt "  and  decided  in  the 

-iH                       i   »r  -^    *            1  affirmative— yeas  187,  nays  68. 

Tk*  «^*  *        1  *•           ^:t^  A,  ji              *  1  The  House  having  notified  the  Senate  of  its 

The  jomt  resolution,  as  adopted,  was  as  fol-  concurrent  vote  in  fevor  of  counting  the  vote 

of  Louisiana,  both  Houses  again  assembled  in 

JL^T^^^J^^f^'^^^^'^'^rSfP^'^  joint  convention  and  proceeded  to  count  the 

miaoftke  untiMt  Siatea  of  America  %n  Oongrtuat-  „^4.,^^      rr^^^  ♦i*^  at-^f^  ^f  n^^.»:«  i.^:««  «« 

«iMa/(two.thiidB  of  both  Houses  concurring).  That  ^<^^8-  /P?^  4**«  o^*^^  Sj  Georgia  being  an- 

tbeibUowinff  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legulatures  nounced,  Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  made 

of  thetevem  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Consti-  the  following  objections  to  counting  the  vote  : 

tjtion  ofthe  United  BtalM,  which,  when  ratified  by  j   y^^^,      ^    ^  j  i^^     I     ^j^^^  ^    ^^   ^  ^ 

^tw?  "^JSf-  I-«"^"»»  »^  ^  ^*^^  «  State  inieaij^  for  Widenl  imd  Vice-Prerident 

^^^  £S^*"H^A,?~^?*?.;    .   .,.           r  ♦!.  oiiglit  not  to  be  counted,  and  object  to  the  counting 

rr1S  «?/^;  ^;  ^- 1,  «    "^^  f  -^5'®°  V-'^  *^  tt»weof,  because,  among  other  things,  the  vote  of  the 

L  tK^  r^*^7^*®  shallnotl)e  denied  or  abndged  ^lectori  in  the  ilector3  college  wm  iot  given  on  the 

Z^Jf^J^^"^  ""^  ^Jff ^  ^f^  on  account  of  ^„^  Wednesday  of  Deceml2^  as  requSed  by  law, 

^J^wl  V^r^J^^^'^^^^  wrvitude.  ^^  ^o  excuse  or  justification  for  the  Siission  6f  suci 

..7e^oS  thrp'lS^i^^^^^^  l??Se'e?i5r  ^'"^  '"  ""'  '''^"''  ''  *^'  "*"" 

5<r0O9i^y.  Because  at  the  date  of  the  election  of 

ft|,  Febnuij  lOth,  at  one  o'clock  p.  «.,  ti»e  ^^ri^^SJ?o^'^2Sj,t'cS^.ln^ 

5a«e  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  House  for  the  rebellion  of  her  people,  or  become  entitled  there- 

the  purpose  of  coiuiting  the  vote  for  President  to. 

of  the  United  States.    The  President  of  the  Thirdly,  That  at  said  date  said  State  of  Geoiig^a 

omt  convention  of  the  two  Houses.       The  ^g  the  reconstruction  acts,  so  as  to  entitle  said  State 

speaker  occupied  a  chair  on  the  left  of  the  of  Georgia  to  be  represented  as  a  State  in  the  Union 

President  of  the  Senate.  in  the  electoral  vote  of  the  seyeral  States  in  the 

The  certificate  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp-  '^''Jt'^jti^S^V'}i^^J]S^^^^^^^     ^,      i. 

^  w-a  r«^  in  full,  after  that  the  resu'lt  Jri^&^^^'^^^^^fA^^Z^'^ 

fflttely  m  each  State  was  announced.     When  November  last  past  was  not  a  free,  just,  equal,  and 

*^  State  of  Louisiana  was  announced,   llr.  fair  election ;  but  the  peoole  of  the  State  were  de> 

Mollms^  of  Tennessee,  objected  to  counting  ^e  prived  of  their  just  rights  therein  by  force  and  fraud. 

^ote^asfoUowa:  Whereupon  the   Senate  retired  to  decide 

I  object  to  any  eomit  ofthe  votes  certified  from  the  upon  them,  and  adopted  the  following  resolu-  - 

^  of  LouisianiL  and  raise  the  question  in  regard  tion  * 

'sthemthstnovalidelectionofelectors  for  President  «',,mi.^       :.^»           .1:1       **v* 

«ad  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stotes  has  been  „  J&k>^«^,  That,  imder  the  special  order  of  the  two 

^U  in  said  State.  Houses  respecting  the  electoral  vote  ni>m  tne^  state 

of  Georgia,  the  objections  made  to  the  counting  of 

The  rule  in  the  case  under  which  the  con-  the  vote  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Geor^  are 

mention  was  acting  required  that,  upon  objec-  not  in  order. 

tiun  bemg  made  to  counting  the  vote  of  any  In  the  House,  the  following  question  was 

^tite,  eadi  House  should  separately  consider  presented  :   *'  Shall  the  electoral  vote  of  the 

^  decide  on  the  question  raised.  State  of  Georgia  be  counted  notwithstanding 

The  Senate  then  withdrew  to  consider  the  the  objections  thereto  ? "  and  decided  in  the 

objection.     After  numerous  resohitions  and  negative. 

ft'neadments  had  been  offered  and  r^ected,  the  The  joint  convention  was  then  resumed,  and, 

foliowing  rescdution  of  Senator  Spragne,  of  amid  great  confusion  and  loud  objections  by 
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Mr.  Batler,  of  MaflsacbnaettB,  the  President 
ordered  ^e  result  to  be  announced  as  follows: 

JAd  of  VoUi/orPtmid$fUand  Vie$-Pr€tid4tU  of  ih6 
VntUd  StaUi/or  the  QtmMniUonfll  Ttrm  to  com- 
mence on  the  Uh  of  Marchf  1869. 


BTATIS. 


I 


Fob 
Psuronrr. 


i 


Maine 

New  Hampshire... 

Vermont. 

MaaaaohuaettB 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. . . . 
South  Carolina. . . . 

Oeorgia. 

Alabama 

Louisiana. 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Flori& 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

CaUfomia 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia  . . . . 

Nevada • 

Nebraska 


Including  Georgia. 
Exdudiii^  Oeorgia. 


7 

6 

6 

12 

4 

6 

88 

7 

26 

8 

7 

9 

6 

9 

8 

7 

21 

11 

10 

18 

16 

11 

8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
4 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 


I 

o 


I' 


294 
286 


7 
6 

5 
12 

4 
6 


26 

•  • 

9 
6 

•  • 

8 

.  • 
21 

•  • 

10 

18 

16 

11 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

4 

. . 

8 

5 

8 

8 


88 

7 

•  • 

8 

7 


9 

• . 
7 

«  • 

11 


Fob 
VfCTt-PmssissifT 


214 
214 


8 


80 
71 


7 
6 
6 

12 

4 
6 


26 


9 

6 

•  • 

8 

•  « 

21 

•  • 

10 

18 

16 

11 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

4 

*  * 

8 

6 

8 

8 


214 
214 


88 


8 

7 


9 

7 

•  ■ 

11 

« . 


■ . 


80 
71 


The  President :  *'  The  tellers  report  that  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  President  and 
Yioe-President  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  votes  of  the  State  of  G^rgia,  is  294^  of 
which  the  roigority  is  148 ;  ezdnding  the  votes 
of  the  SUte  of  Georgia  it  is  285,  of  which  the 
m^ority  is  143.  The  result  of  the  vote^  re- 
ported by  the  tellers,  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  State  of  Georgia,  is — ^for 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  214  votes;  for 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  80  votes.  Ex- 
cluding the  State  of  G^rgia,  the  result  of  the 
vote  is — for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  214 
votes;  for  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  71 
votes.  The  result  of  the  vo^  as  reported  by 
the  tellers,  for  Yice-President  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  State  of  Geor^a,  is — ^for 
Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  214  votes ;  and 
for  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  80  votes. 
Excluding  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  result  of 


the  vote  is — ^for  Schuvler  Colfax,  of  Indiana, 
214  votes;  and  for  Frauds  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of 
Idlssouri,  71  votes. 

'' Wherefore,  in  either  case,  whether  the 
votes  of  the  State  of  Gnoorgia  be  inchded  or 
excluded,  I  do  declare  that  Ulysses  8.  Grant, 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  or  electoral  votes, 
is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
Karch,  1869;  and  that  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  tbe 
State  of  Indiana,  having  reodved  a  mijorifcy 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  for 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  is  duly 
elected  Yice-President  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1869. 

"  The  object  for  which  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  assembled  in  joint  convention  having 
transpired,  the  Senate  will  retire  to  its  Cham- 
ber." 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Speaker  then  resumed  the  chair,  and 
called  the  House  to  order. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "Iriae 
to  a  question  of  privilege,  and  oflfer  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

BmUsed^  That  the  House  protest  that  the  oonnting 
of  the  vote  ot  Georgia  by  the  order  of  the  Vioe-Pr»- 
ident  pro  tempore  was  a  gross  aot  of  opproMJon,  and 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  ofthe  Hoosc. 

Mr.  HoUnan:  "I  object  to  the  introductian 
of  that  resolution." 

The  Speaker :  ^^  The  House  has  the  right  to 
adopt  sucb  resolutions  as  it  may  consider  prop- 
er when  it  deems  that  its  rights  and  privileges 
have  been  infringed  upon.  The  Ohair  asks 
permission  to  make  a  statement  in  relation  to 
what  occurred  in  the  joint  convention,  and  had 
created  so  much  feeling." 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Speaker :  *'  The  Ohair  desires  to  sahmit 
the  history  of  the  joint  rules,  the  af^parent  con- 
flict in  which  has  produced  the  excitement  in 
tiie  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses. 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  of  the  Senate  presides  in  joiDt 
convention  when  the  electoral  votes  are  coont* 
ed.  The  Oonstltution  proceeds  no  further ;  H 
simply  provides  that — 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preseose 
ofthe  Senate  and  House  of  fiepreaentatives,  open  aU 
the  oertlflcates,  and  the  votes  shiJl  then  be  counted : 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
Preudent  shall  be  Pres^en^* 

"And— 

the  x>enon  having  the  greatest  number  of  vot«  »s 
y ioe-Preeident  shall  be  the  Vioe-Prosident,  if  aoc^ 
number  be  a  migoritj  of  the  whole  niuiber  of  ele«^ 
tors  appointed. 

"  On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1865,  the  two 
Houses  of  Oongress  adopted  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule,  in  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  pre^ 
vent  scenes  like  those  which  nave  occurred  ifl 
the  joint  convention  just  a^'oamed.    The  aec^ 
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ond  paragraph  of  that  johit  mle  reads  as  fol-  two  Houbm  of  Congress  is  now  pending  and  nndeter- 

lows:  mined— 

If  upon  ib«  Ksding  of  saoh  oertiiloate  bj  the  tell-  ,   "  That  apparently  being  a  fact  within  the 

m^  knowledge  of  members  of  both  branches  of 

"This  is  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  any  ^^oagress— 

State—  ^'^^  whereas,  by  the  joint  rosomtion  of  Congress 

passed  July  80, 1868,  entitled  *  A  resolution  exckad- 

any  question  shall  wise  in  regard  to  counting  the  W  from  the  electoral  college  votes  of  Statea  lately 

Totes  therein  oeitifled,  the  ssme  having  been  stated  in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  have  been  reorganized,' 

Ijythe  presiduig  officer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  it  was  provided  that  no  electoral  votes  from  any  of 

irithdnw,  and  said  <)iiestio&  shaU  be  submitt^  to  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  should  be  received  or 

ft**  ^^^^  **•  demswo :  and  the  Speaker  of  the  counted  for  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United 

EooM  of  Bepreaentatxves  shall  in  like  manner  aub-  Btates  until,  among  other  things,  such  State  should 

mit  said  question  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  i^^ve  become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 

f^  its  decision.    And  no  ouestion  shall  be  decided  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf: 

iffinDstively,  and  no  vote  oojected  to  shaU  be  count-  Therefore, 

ed  eioM>t  by  the  eoneurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses ;  Betolted  hp  the  8maU  (the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

whicb  bem^  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  immedi-  ^yes  concurring).  That  on  the  assembliug  of  the  two 

atel/  resssemble,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then  Houses  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1869, 

umoooce  the  dedslon  of  the  question  submitted;  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President 

•M.JjPon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by  law  and  the  joint 

m  timer  Hoose.  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  cotmt  the  eleo- 

"Ifthia  rule  stood  alone,  it  would  follow  toral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented,  as  of  the 

Decessaril J  that  if  any  objection  were  made  to  State  of  Georgia,  shall  not  essentially  change  tbjje- 

41,^  _«^*si f  «^    ^yjj'^*  V**  «« v*j7  M*€«jw  «v  g^^  ^  ^jj^  ^jj^^  Ijj     ^YxaH  be  reported  by  the  Presi- 

tbe  counting  of  any  vote  from  any  State  of  the  dent  of  the  Senate  in  tiie  following  manner : 

^!^lf^Z^fu^l  that  vote  was  uncontested  or  «  ^his  is  the  language  which  the  resolution 

contorted,  the  two  Houses  must  meet  m  their  commands  shall  be  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 

r«p^Te  ^bers,  and  without  debate  de-  the  President  of  the  Senate : 

ciae  the  question.    A  few  days  since,  however,  ^      ^,       ^             .   .      ^  *v  a*.  «.     *  n 

tha  aamA  iA^oiA«4«r«  ^^«ta»  ♦!»**  ^J^^^^A  *i*?I  Wcro  thc  votcs  presentcd,  sa  of  thc  State  of  Geor- 

tJie  same  legislatiye  power  that  enacted  this    ^^  to  be  counted^  the  rSult  would  be,  for for 

jomt  rule  saw  fit  to  enact  another  m  the  form    Kegident  of  the  United  States, votes ;  if  not 

of  a  cononrrent  resolution  covering  part  of  the    counted,  for ^^for  President  of  the  United  States, 

preoae  irraand  covered  by  the  twenty-second    votes ;  but  in  either  case is  elected  Presl- 

jomtrok     This  was  adopted  in  both  branch-  dent  of^nited  Sutes ;  and  in  the  same  manner 

63  upon  the  yeas  and  nays  with  direct  reference  *^'  ^  ioe-rresiaeni. 

to  the  johat  meeting  which  has  just  been  held.  "  This  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
The  Chttr,  though  not  a  lawyer,  supposes  it  to  same  legal  authority  which  adopted  the  joint 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  legal  rule,  declares  in  its  preamble  that  it  is  a  fact 
i&terpretation,  that  when  there  are  two  stat-  apparent  to  Congress  that  it  is  a  grave  question 
Qtes  bearing  upon  any  question,  and  it  is  im-  whether  the  State  of  Georgia  is  entitled  to  rep- 
possible  to  reconcile  them,  the  later  statute  resentation;  that  that  question  is  undeter- 
nust  have  the  prevailing  force.  If  they  can  mined ;  and  that  therefore,  when  the  two 
be  recondled,  they  must  both  stand.  The  Houses  shall  assemble,  ^<u  frovided  hy  law 
frame  bodies  which  enacted  the  twenty-second  and  hy  thej<nnt  rulu^^  then  it  the  counting,  or 
joint  rule  adopted,  on  votes  by  yeas  and  nays  the  omitting  to  count,  the  electoral  votes  of 
ia  both  branehes,  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  Georgia  shaU  not  affect  the  result,  the  result 
preamble  to  which  has  been  overlooked  amid  shall  be  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
tie  feeling  which  has  grown  up  in  the  joint  Senate  in  a  form  of  language  which  he  is  im- 
cooventioo.  The  twenty-secondjoint  rule  pro-  peratively  required  to  adopt.  The  President 
Tides  tiiat  *if  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  of  the  Senate  has  complied  with  the  law  which 
'^rtificate,*  that  is,  the  certificate  from  any  the  two  Houses  laid  down  for  him.  In  the 
Slate,  *anT  question  shaU  arise  in  regard  to  opinion  of  the  Chair,  he  would  have  been  sub- 
ooonting  the  votes  therein  certified,'  a  certain  ject  to  the  censure  of  the  two  Houses  if  he  had 
pn>cednre  shall  then  follow.  The  concurrent  not  complied  with  the  law  which  these  bodies 
resolntion,  however,  adopted  within  the  last  laid  down  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in 
-cw  days,  lays  down  a  different  rule  in  regard  joint  convention.  The  Chair  entertained  the 
to  one  State,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Hassachu- 
ofthe  HouM  takes  that  State  out  of  the  opera-  setts  (Mr.  Butler)  when  the  Senate  retired,  be- 
tioa  of  the  twenty-second  rule.  The  Chair  cause  the  Senate  retired  upon  the  ruling  of 
tiunksitwasintended  tobetakenout,  thatin-  their  own  President.  But  the  Chair  thinks 
tel1ig«nt  gentlemen  in  voting  for  it  intended  to  that  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Joint 
^nthdraw  the  State  of  Georgia  from  the  oper-  convention  the  President  of  the^  Senate  com- 
«ion  of  the  twenty-second  Joint  rule;  other-  pHed  exactly  with  his  oath  and  his  duty  under 
'rise,  as  the  Chair  will  show,  it  would  in  the  the  joint  rules  and  the  concurrent  resolution, 
c^mcludlng  part  be  an  absurdity.  Tlie  pream-  the  latter  being  the  later,  and,  so  far  as  it  dif- 
Me  to  thia  concurrent  resolution  reads  as  fol-  fers  from  the  other,  qualifying  and  repealing 
lows:  it." 
Vhcreaa,  the  question  whether  the  State  of  GeorgU  „  ^r-  ^^J^^r,  of  Massachusetts :  "  Now,  Mr. 
becosDie  and  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Speaker,  let  us  see  exactly  where  we  stand. 
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The  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States  says  that  not  her  electoral  TOte  be  counted  like  the  vote 

the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  open  in  con-  of  any  other  State? 

vention  all  of  the  votes  of  all  of  the  States,  and  *^  Gentlemen  will  not  find  in  the  Constitntion 
they  shall  be  therein  counted,  and  it  is  as  im-  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  Corn- 
possible  for  this  House  or  the  Senate,  either  mentaries  of  Chancellor  Kent,  or  in  the  init- 
jointly  or  separately,  in  concurrence  or  other-  ings  of  Justice  Story,  or  in  any  other  authority 
wise,  to  stop  the  operation  of  that  conslitu-  of  that  kind,  the  true  reason  for  the  course 
tional  enactment  as  it  is  to  turn  back  the  sun  that  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  Georgia.  I 
in  its  course ;  for,  as  you  will  see,  sir,  we  stand  will  give  them  the  reason.  The  Senate  had 
in  this  position:  if  the  Hoase  and  the  Senate,  refused  to  admit  the  Senators  from  Georgia, 
by  Joint  action  before  had,  can  determine  what  It  was  the  Senate  that  originated  this  concur- 
votes  shall  be  counted  and  what  votes  shall  rent  resolution,  and  in  an  evil  hour  we  con- 
not  be  counted,  then  the  House  and  the  Senate  curred  in  it.  And  the  President  of  the  Senate 
can  determine  who  is  and  who  is  not  to  be  the  came  here  and  held  us  to  our  action,  and  he 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  is  and  did  well  But  it  was  the  Senate  that  inyented 
who  is  not  to  be  the  Vice-President  of  the  this  mode  of  excluding  Georgia.  Not  because 
United  States."  Georgia  did  not  vote  on  the  right  day.    That 

Subsequently  Mr.  Butler  offered  the  follow-  was  not  the  reason ;  but  the  reason  is  contained 

ing  resolutions:  in  the  preamble  to  the  concurrent  resolution, 

Be^Ued,  That  the  House  protest  that  the  counting  ^^^\  ^^  (^^h  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 

of  the  vote  of  Georgia  by  the  order  of  the  VioS  Georgia  IS  withm  the  Union,  and  that  that  ooes- 

President  pro  tempore  was  a  gross  act  of  oppression,  tion  is  now  pending  before  Congress.    That 

and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  is  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Senate  for  ex- 

^""E^iUed,  That  the  twenty-seoond  joint  rule  of  the  ^il^l^^^^TijJ^  c^^J^.^f  °i!lH^^^^ 

House  and  Senate  be,  and  hereby  is,  fescinded  on  the  ^^^"^^  admittmg  Senators  from  W«<>W  f°d 

part  of  the  House.  therefore  does  not  want  the  vote  of  that  btate 

Bsnhid  further^  That  the  resolutions  now  ^ndinff  counted.    I  say,  therefore,  that  this  whole  dif* 

be,  and  are  hereby,  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  ficulty  arises  out  of  your  reconstruction  laws. 

Ave,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time,  jf  ^J^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Q^t^h  as  Georgia  onght 

On  these  resolutions  an  extensive  debate  to  be  treated,  as  a  State  Si  this  Union,  and  ad- 
ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Penn-  mit  her  Senators  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
sylvania,  said :  *'  I  beg  to  inquire  why  the  vote  States,  as  her  members  have  been  admitted  on 
of  Georgia  should  not  have  been  counted ;  why  this  floor,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  vote 
it  should  have  been  counted  with  a  quail-  of  G^rgia  should  be  counted  with  a  slnr,  or 
fication  ?    That  qualification  was  admirably  not  counted  at  all,  than  there  is  why  the  vote 
stated  by  the  president  of  the  convention  when  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  treated  in  like  man- 
he  said  that  the  effect  of  the  concurrent  reso-  ner.    That  is  the  origin  of  this  difficulty,  and 
lution  was  to  count  the  vote  of  Georgia  if  it  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
meant  nothing,  and  not  to  count  the  vote  if  it  resolution  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
meant  any  thing.    When  he  said  that,  he  stated  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Butler).    We  are  not  to  re- 
the  legal  effect  and  consequence  of  that  reso-  pair  the  wrong  into  which  we  have  fallen  br 
lution  precisely.    Now,  I  ask,  why  should  a  committing  another  wrong  in  censuring  the 
sovereign  State  of  this  Union  be  treated  in  that  president  of  the  joint  convention  for  holding 
manner?    Listen  to  it  I    The  nation  will  listen  the  convention  to  the  law  which  they  had 
to  the  words  of  Mr.  Wade,  uttered  from  that  made  for  themselves.    I  am,  therefore,  ooposed 
seat  yesterday,  that  the  two  Houses  had  de-  to  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
cided  that  if  the  vote  of  Greorgia  would  effect  ohusetts.    If  his  proposition  had  been  to  re- 
nothing  it  should  be  counted,  and  if  it  would  ef-  peal  the  concurrent  resolution  which  was  the 
feet  any  thing  it  should  not  be  counted.    If  you  cause  of  all  this  difficulty,  no  man  on  this  floor 
treat  Georgia  in  that  manner  this  year,  what  would  have  voted  for  it  more  cordidly  and 
State  may  you  not  treat  in  the  same  manner  heartily  than  I  would  have  done." 
next  year  or  on  some  fhture  occasion  t    What  is       Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  "  I  believe 
that  but  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ?    Willyou  that  the  concurrent  resolution  and  the  twent  j- 
say  that  G^rg^a  is  not  in  the  Union?    Here  second  Joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses  are  both 
are  her  members  sitting  on  this  floor.    What  of  them  in  contravention  of  the  Oonstitation. 
right  have  they  to  be  here  if  Georgia  is  not  in  the  first  utterly,  and  the  latter  in  part,  at  least, 
the  Union  ?    Georgia  has  been  in  the  Union  void — a  nullity  for  that  reason.     I  raised  that 
from  the  beginning ;  she  has  never  been  out  of  question  yesterday  as  a  point  of  order  before 
the  Union  unless  you  allege  what  I  deny,  that  die  convention ;  but  no  attention,  no  consider- 
her  attempted  secession  took  her  out  of  the  ation  was  eiven  to  it  by  the  presiding  officer. 
Union.    But  you  say  that  her  act  of  secession  He  virtually  decided  that  the  resolution  was 
was  null  and  void,  and  she  herself  has  so  de-  higher  authority  than  the  Constitution.    I  bei 
clared  and  repealed  the  act,  and  you  have  re-  lieve,  if  my  point  had  been  sustained,  if  it  \M 
constructed  her.    She  is  not  only  the  original  been  properly  considered   and    decided,  w< 
Georgia,  but  a  Georgia  reconstructed  by  this  would  have  avoided   all  the    difliculties  in 
Republican  Congress.    Then,  I  ask,  why  should  which  this  House  as  well  as  the  joint  conven' 
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tion  became  involved.    We  should  have  avoid-  .  Setolved.  That  the  above  resolution  be,  and  hereby 

ed  the  disgraceful  ezhibitioa  which  the  conven-  ^^  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  Ave.  with  leave 

tion  made  of  itself  before  the  country  and  the  ^^^^  ^^  ""^  ^®'  '^^  "1"°^  ^^  ^^*  ^'  ^^^'' 

world.    We  should  have  performed  our  duty  v-  ir  i          *  vr       xr    i_     n.     :i  xt.     ^  1 

to  the  country  as  required  by  the  Constitution.  ,   "^'  ^®l*®7»  ^  ^®^  ^^'^'  oflfered  the  fol- 

¥e  should  have  counted  the  votes  of  the  States  ^®^^°«  substitute : 

as  the  certificates  were  opened  by  the  pre-  ,  JKmo^m^,  That  the  subiect  of  an  amendment  of  the 

.Ming  officer   and,  tho»gh  the  result  wU  ifile'^of*  CSS^'^frthr^rt"  ^Z  ^L^^ 

hsTe  been  the  same,  so  far  as  the  persons  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 

elected  are  concerned^  we  should  not  have  felt  the  United  States  be  referred  to  a  select  committee 

the  sting  of  mortification  and  shame  which  we  of  Ave,  with  power  to  report  by  biU  or  otherwise  at 

now  til  feel  at  the  manner  in  which  that  work  "^^yj^®- 

was  done.    The  Constitution  provides  express-  ^  motion,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the 
Ij  that  the  Senate— which,  according  to  my  ^^^  J^^  ^^^>  ^^7^  ^^»  ^ot  voting  88. 
judgment,  means  the  organized  Senate,  with  — — 
its  officers  and  machinery — and  the  House  of  "^  ^^  Senate,  on  January  11th,  Mr.  Wash- 
Beraesentatives,  which  is  the  organized  House  ^^nie,  of  Illinois,  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  an 
of  Kepresentatives  with  its  officers  and  its  ma-  *<^  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices, 
cliinery-— shall  be  present  when  the  Vice-Pres-  Phased  March  2,  1867.    This  bill  passed  the 
ident  shall  open  the  certificates;  and  that  *the  House,  yeas  121,  nays  47,  not  voting  63. 
rotes  shall  then  be  counted.' .   It  must  be,  ^  *^®  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Retrench- 
therefore,  if  there  is  in  contemplation  of  the  ^^^%  to  whom  the  biU  was  referred,  reported 
Constitution  a  proper  certificate  from  a  State,  ^^  back  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out,  as 
and  that  certificate  has  been  opened  by  tiie  follows: 

Vice-President,  the  duty  of  the  body  composed  That  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 

of  the  Senate  and  H«use  of  Representatives,  as  P®^"'  passed  March  2,  1867,  be,  and  the  same  is 

described  and  assembled,  to  count  those  votes,  »»e"»>y.  "P«»led. 

It  has  no  right  or  power  to  count  them  merely  And  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

u  a  matter  of  count;  but  it  must  count  them  That  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act 

for  the  purpose  of  the  result,  for  the  purpose  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*'  passed 

^f  ^^^^—A.^i i a1 ^ ix        xY.  . A.   fi.-.i«    s  'Margin  Q    ifiAT    ia  YtAWk^v  omAVK^Ail    a^  aa  f/^  *>Aa«1  am  #X1_ 


«' vr        ,    1_ .    — 'iTrV^'  o*  mate,  or  tne  Treasury,  or  war,  01  tne  iMavy,  and 

K  seems  to  me,  the  only  true  meanmg  of  the  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  At- 

Constitution.    To  count  them  conditionally  or  tomey-General)  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he 

iijpothetically  is  no  count  at  all.  has  been  apnointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 

*•  The  Constitution  determines  the  effect  of  "S?*  ^  *^®  »«^»^!  ^^  «^«7  F«"^^  ^i* V^,*?  ***"' 

t^  ^^*^  y^i^iVA^r!^r.Z^J.*t^  *  »fter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become 

r  ^.?i*  A  ^®  ^^"1*  convention  hw  nothing  to  duly  qu^d  to  act  therein,  is  and  shaU  be  entitled 

Co  with  that,  nor  has  the  House  of  Representa-  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been 

tires  or  the  Senate,  or  both  combined.    The  hi  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except 

vote  of  the  State  is  to  be  counted,  to  be  counted  •»  hc«|a  °iHT^J  provided.  ^  ,  _,  ^  . 
fi\r  a  nn*vwMUk  an^i  fiiaf  «>r.«.r^AuiA  io  *^  oo^^^f «:.«  °*o»  2.  Afid  06  it  fuHher  etiocUd^  That  the  second 
for  a  purpose,  and  toat  pnipoee  is  to  ascertun  ge^tion  of  said  act  is'^hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
wlK)  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  by  follows :  That  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  President, 
taeir  will  determined  shall  be  the  President  whenever,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  his  opin- 
ed Vice-President  for  the  four  years  next  ^^\  ^he  public  ffood  shall  require  it^  to  suspend  any 
ifter  the  4th  of  March.     To  count  the  vote  of  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  expeptmg  judges  of  the 


^^  it  will  not  change  the  result  as  a  matter  of  the  matter  shall  be  acted  u^n  by  the  Senate ;  and 

act    If  it  can  constitutionally  be  so  counted  such  person  so  desi^ated  shaU  take  the  oaths  and 

in  rK-tt  ^.o^  «>-Tiat«  \*  wiTi  «^4-  ^i^v.^^^  4.1.^  ...^nU  Ri^e  the  bouds  required  by  law  to  be  taken  and  given 

a  the  case  when  it  will  not  change  the  result,  |    ^^^     ^^  ^^  appointed  to  flU  such  office  f  and 

tt  may  be  so  counted  m  case  it  would  change  in  case  of  such  suspension  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

t^  result.     Jlnd  then  the  voice  of  Georgia  may  President,  within  twentv  davs  after  the  first  day  of 

'«  stifled ;   the  voice  of  the  people  of  a  sov-  such  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the 

«cign  State  may  be  suppressed.     And  it  is  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  name  of  the  person 

^        v*7_'"Jtr^  "^  °i/^  •     V  **li  so  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office; 

- 't  Georgia  or  the  people  of  Georgia,  but  it  is  .^d  if  the  Senate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension, 

Jl&saachnaetts  or  Wisconsm  that  may  not  be  and  advise  and  consent  to  the  removal  of  such  officer, 

^owed  to  ntter  its  voice  on  the  question."  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  President,  who  may  there- 

The  resolotions  of  Mr.  Butler  were  subse-  ^Pon  remove  such  officer,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 

.T^MtW  «nA^iA<wl  Kv  i>s»n  a/^  «a  4^  «^i^<i  t,a  ^/*i  *nd  couscnt  of  tho  Scuste,  appoint  another  person  to 

;pently  modified  by  him  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  ^^^j^  ^^^^ .  ^^^^  ^  ^j,^  ge'n^g-  ^h^  refuse  to  concur 

'*^^^»  in  such  suspension,  the  officer  so  suspended  shall 

J2w>JMtf,  That  the  Houaeprotests  against  the  man-  forthwith  resume  the  fiiuetlonB  of  his  office,  and  the 

s  jrf  pTooedore  and  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  powers  of  the  person  so  performing  its  duties  in  his 


^^  vtit  eenaM  ^^f^J^  and  acramst  ms  acts  dissolving  the  belong  to  tne  person  so  penormmff  loe  aunes  uiereoi, 
V  BTention  and  toe  two  Houses  at  his  own  will,  as  an  and  not  to  the  officer  so  suspended :  Pirovi<Ud^  h^na- 
'T.'s&ion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House.         ^«r.  That  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  be- 
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fore  reporting  such  suBpenrion  to  the  Senate  as  above  therefore,  have  recommended  that,  instead  of 

prodded,  revoke  the  same,  and  rematate  aaoh  officer  repealing  the  act,  it  be  80  modified  as  to  permit 

'''^,^l^:rfru''}u^^^^  ,^n  the  president  of  the  United  State,  to  saspend 

shall  i\old,  nor  shall  he  receive,  saiuy  or  oompensar  a  civil  officer  whenever,  m  his  Jnil^ent,  the 

tion  for  performing  the  duties  of  more  than  one  office  pablio  good  shall  require  it,  sabjeot,  m  the  end, 

or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Constitution  or  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  to  dispense 

laws  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  time,  whether  ^^u  thA  ilafjiil    whiAb  tfiA  ATiiitmff  Uw  rm 

suoh  office  or  place  be  civU,  miUtary,  or  nival :  and  ^r^  *^®  T-^     •  ?«  ^S?^ 

any  person  holding  any  auch  office  or  Dlaoe,  who  shall  qnires,  of  his  having  speoifio  Cadence  upon 

accept  or  hold  any  other  ofiice  or  place  of  trust  or  which  he  18  to  act,  and  with  his  Deing  obliged 

Srom  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  to  give  specific  reasons  upon  which  we  are  to 

tates,  ^  be  deemed  to  have  vfcated  the  office  or  ^ct  when  he  comes  to  report  his  action  to  the 

^lK,"i"^i?l5^'/«4trri,'Ttt'^&{n  noxtmeettngofthe8«..t^    ^'»*7?firJ 

the  foregoing  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  matter  of  detail  and  discretion;  and,  masmocb 

suoh  designations  or  appointments  of  officers  to  per-  as,  nnder  the  adverse  oiroamstances  during 

form  temporarily  the  duties  of  other  officers  as  are  which  and  nnder  which  this  law  has  prevailed, 

or  may  be  authoriaod  by  law,  nor  to  prevent  such  ^  conatmction  is  claimed  to  have  obtwned 

?^»^?U't^tM^^>^^^^^^^^^  which,  it  is  8«d,  ties np  the  handao^ 

Seo.  5.  And  he  U  further  enaded,  That  the  penalties  dent  to  specific  evidence  of  a  specific  and  for. 

provided  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  mal  character — ^although  that,  in  my  judgment, 

shall  apply  to  violations  of  this  act.  jg  far  fr^ym  being  the  tme  and  fidr  constractioa 

Hr.  Edmnnds,  of  Vermont,  said :  ^'  I  think  it  of  that  law — we  were  willing  to  so  modify  that 

right  that,  in  a  word  or  two,  I  should  explain  as  to  remore  all  possible  objection  on  the 

the  action  of  the  committee,  as  it  respects  this  ground  of  detail. 

bilL    The  Honse  bill  proposes  to  sweep  from        ^*Then  a  miyority  of  the  oommittee,  one  of 

the  statute-book  the  law  of  1867  altogether,  which,  I  am  firee  to  say,  I  was  not,  have  thongfat 

and  to  restore,  for  all  future  time,  so  far  as  it  fit  that  the  heads  of  the  Departmrats  sboold 

legislation  goes,  to  the  President  of  the  United  be  restored  to  the  will  of  the  Prendent  slone, 

States,  the  power  which,  before  that  time,  he  so  as  to  give  Mm,  for  the  fhture,  practically  the 

had  exercised,  of  controlUng  the  appointments  choice,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  Scoiate, 

to  all  the  offices  of  the  United  Stat^  because,  of  the  heads  of  Departments  who  are  to  ad- 

under  the  previous  practice,  the  President  of  minister  the  laws  of  the  Government;  and  ire 

the  United  States,  exercising  the  power  of  re-  hare,  therefore,  proposed  to  insert,  in  the  first 

movals  during  vacations,  and  filling  vacancies  section  of  the  bill,  an  exception  which  aball 

thus  created  by  persons  of  his  own  selection,  exdnde  from  the  operation  of  the  law  these 

without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  had  it  in  heads  of  Departments.    As  I  have  sfud,  that 

his  power,  and  frequently  exercised  that  power,  does  not  meet  my  approval;  but,  under  the 

to  hold  persons  in  ofiice  whose  nominations  direction  of  the  committee,  I  have  reported  it" 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  Senate;  and  it  was       Hr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  aaid:  *^Mr.  Prca- 

done  in  all  cases  where  he  desired  some  other  dent,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  total  repeal  of  this 

person  to  hold  an  office  than  the  one  to  whose  law.    I  believe  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  begin- 

appointment  the  Senate  had  consented.    As  ning.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  oonntry  or  the 

the  Senate  knows,  and  as  the  country  knows,  Republican  party  ever  derived  any  benefit  £"010 

in  1867,  y^e  undertook  to  reform  this  abuse,  as  it.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  has  been  the 

we  thought  it  was,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  means  by  which,  to  some  extent,  thieves  have 

administration  of  the  law,  and  provided  the  been  continued  in  ofBce,  and  the  responsibilitr 

Tenure-of-office  Act  of  1867.    By  that  not  only  for  continuing  them  in  oflloe  has  been,  more 

all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  less  successfully,  laid  upon  the  Kepnblican 

but  the  heads  of  Departments,  were  made  the  party. 

officers  of  the  law,  and  did  not  hold  their  places        *^  The  amendment  ofifered  by  the  committee, 

at  the  will  of  the  President  while  it  gires  to  the  President  the  choice  of 

"  The  House  of  BepresentaUves,  as  I  have  the  meml^rs  of  his  Cabinet  without  the  inter- 

svd,  now  propose  to  sweep  that  all  away,  and  ference  of  the  Senate  to  aid  him  in  removals, 

go  back  to  the  old  system  of  things.    The  com-  yet  leaves  the  rest  of  the  law  in  a  worse  form 

mittee  did  not  think  that  to  be  wise.    Not  legis-  than  it  was  before.    It  provides  that,  as  to  all 

lating  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  the  next  other  officers,  the  President  oannot  remove 

year,  or  the  next  four  vears,  but  legislating  for  them  at  pleasure,  but,  during  tihe  vacation  of 

the  country,  and  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  Oongress,  he  may  suspend  them,  and  appoint 

the  present,  they  thought  we  ouffht  to  retain  some  other  persons  to  perfonn  their  duties, 

the  substantial  principle  on  whion  the  act  of  In  twenty  days  after  the  begmning  of  the  next 

1867  was  fbunded,  that  of  making  the  public  session,  he  is  to  report  the  suspension,  and  the 

service  of  officers,  who  are  exercising  duties  name  of  the  person  who  has  been  appointed 

imposed  upon  them  by  law,  dependent  upon  to  perform  the  duties,  but  he  Is  not  reqjuiredto 

the  law,  according  to  the  term  that  the  law  give  any  reason  for  the  suspension.   If  there 

gives  to  them,  and  dependent  upon  the  will  of  be  reasons  for  the  suspension,  the  Senate  Is  left 

the  Senate,  advisory  to  the  will  of  the  Presi-  to  grope  in  the  dark.    Under  the  present  Uv^ 

dent,  in  the  selection  of  those  agents.    We,  the  President  is  required  to  give  the  reasooi 
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for  the  suspenaon,  that  the  Senate  may  readily  as  soine  did,  assert  their  manhood,  was  possi- 

pass  upon  the  suspension,  whether  it  is  justifia-  ble,  at  least  if  it  were  made  safe  to  be  manly. 

Ue  or  not ;  but,  under  this  amendment,  he  is  *'•  Had  this  been  the  whole  case,  the  imper- 

reqoired  to  giye  no  reason  at  all,  and  the  Senate  feet  revelations  of  human  judgment  would 

is,  therefore,  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ground  have  sanctioned  the  arrest  of  such  abuse  by 

of  the  snapension,  and  whether  it  is  justiAable  any  means  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and 

or  not.    Then,  Mr.  President,  if  it  shall  turn  consistent  with  the  general  good.    In  the  old 

oat  that  the  Senate  refuse  to  concur  in  the  sus-  republics  such  a  pollution  of  power  to  under- 

penaon,  the  officer  who  has  been  suspended,  mine  the  virtue  of  the  citizen  and  seduce  or 

and  has  been  disgraced,  and,-  as  the  Senate  may  coerce  him  was  held  a  crime  punishable  with 

thini,  wrozigfnlly,  is  restored  to  his  place,  but  death. 

with  the  loss  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  **  But  this  was  not  the  whole  case.    The 
in  the  mean  time.    It  may  turn  out,  in  the  wrong  went  further — it  was  double-headed, 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  that  the  suspension  was  First,  those  who  would  forswear  their  convic- 
entirely  wrong,  that  he  is  a  worthy  officer,  but  tions  and  prostitute  their  opinions  were  re- 
he  is  thus,  perhaps  for  months,  suspended  be-  tained  in  place,  and  those  who  would  not  were 
tveen  hesTen  and  earth,  not  knowing  what  driven  out;  second,  those  notoriously  unfit, 
bis  fata  shall  be ;  not,  perhaps,  at  liberty  to  even  those  notoriously  depraved,  were  put  and 
enpge  in  other  kinds  of  business;  and  when  kept  in  places  of  honor  and  trust.    So  far  had 
it  shall  turn  out  that  he  is  innocent,  and  that  this  evil  gone  before  Congress  interposed  that 
he  has  been  wrongly  suspended,  he  is  to  be  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  testified 
restored,  but  with  a  loss  of  the  salary  or  emolu-  before  a  committee  of  the  House  that  the  in- 
ments  of  the  office  in  the  mean  time.    I  cannot  jury  thus  inflicted  upon  the  revenues  could  be 
think  of  any  thing  more  inequitable  or  ux^ust  measured  only  by  millions.    I  heard,  the  other 
than  this,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  for  such  an  day,  a  Senator  affirm,  and  he  is  one  whose 
amendment.  duties  here  turn  his  studies  toward  such  knowl- 
"*!  believe  experience  has  shown  that  the  edge,  that  $100,000,000  would  not  reimburse 
temre-of-office  law  has  done  the  country  no  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  arising  from  the  wan- 
rood.    I  believe  it  can  only  be  the  means  of  ton  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  by  the 
doing  harm.    I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  its  present  Administration, 
total  repeal."  **  It  was  to  curb  this  licentiousness  that  Con- 
Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  said :   "  Mr.  gress  devised  the  Tenure-of-office  Act.  I  voted 
President,  in  human  action  any  thing  is  de-  for  it,  believing  it  an  assertion  of  a  half-disused 
Uaded  and  justified  by  proving  it  the  best  but  not  doubSful  design  of  the  Constitution, 
alternative  of  which  the  case  admits.    If  this  and,  like  the  Senator  from  "Wisconsin,  I  in- 
lie  true  of  the  Tenure-of-office  Act,  those  who  sisted  that  its  shield  should  cover  Cabinet  offi- 
npported  and  voted  for  it  ought  perhaps  to  cers  as  well  as  lesser  placemen.  Was  it  a  good 
be  spared  the   summary  denunciation  with  law  ?    It  could  not  execute  itself.    Has  man 
which  it  haa  sometimes  been  visited.    The  ever  made  a  law  which  could  execute  itself? 
other  day  a  Senator  characterized  it,  being,  as  It  could  only  forbid — ^it  could  not  prevent  its 
it  is,  the  twice-recorded  judgment  of  two-  own  violation  or  evasion.     Can  any  law  do 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  '  absurd.'  more  ?     It  could  not  operate  weU  when  its 
Whether  it  be  absurd  or  not  may  be  gathered  execution  was  intrusted  to  those  determined 
from  a  single  page  of  history.    We  need  only  to  nullifv  and  frustrate  it.    Does  this  eondeinn 
/ecor  to  a  brief  passage  now  nearly  closed,  a  it  t    If  it  does,  all  laws  before  and  since  the 
jmMage  which  crimsons  the  record  because  it  Decalogue  deserve  to  be  condemned..    We  are 
reooonta  an  attempt,  in  the  interest  of  slavery  told  that  Andrew  Johnson  has  refused  to  sus- 
and  treason,  to  make  bribes  of  the  conn  try  *s  pend  bad  men,  and  has  kept  them  in.  place, 
power  and  places  and  honors,  and  to  mike  and  that,  though  this  is  not  owing  to  the  law,  it 
xer^andise  of  the  integrity  of  the  -country's  is  made  to  appear  so,  and  thus  the  people  hold 
t-kixena — on  attempt  to  employ  the  purse  of  Congress  responsible  for  that  masquerade  of 
the  nation  to  advance  and  enrich  the  nation's  fraud  and  theft  and  shame  nicknamed  *  the 
fw%,     The  case  in  few  words  was  this  :  an  whiskey  ring.'    This  suggestion  would  trouble 
edict  wrent  oat  to  remove  men  f^om  office  bo-  me  if  I  knew  nothing  of  the  American  people, 
caoso  they  were   Republicans,    unless   they  but  the  pretence  is  too  flimsy,  the  subterfuge 
voold  deny  and  betray  their  political  faith,  is  too  transparent^ 

This  g^ipn^^**"  and  oppressive  proceeding  was  **  Sir,  the  American  people  know  as  well  as 

adopted  by  one  who  nad  been  trusted  by  Re-  you  know  that  not  the  Tenure-of-offioe  Act,  but 

pnbUcana  so  near  the  preddenoy  that  assassina-  the  malignant  spirit,  the  evil  diapositiou,  which 

tion  m«de  him  President.   He  was  surrounded  has  neutralized  and  paralyzed  other,  acts,  and 

^jj  n  Cabinet  every  member  of  which  was  inflicted  upon  the  nation  other  and' irreparable 

pledged  to  the  fjuth,  the  measures,  and  the  injury,  is  .also  at  the  bottom  of  the  thefts  and 

men  of  the  Republican  party,  and  every  mem-  the  frauds  which  have  wasted  the  public  rev- 

\tT  of  which,  should  he  assert  his  manhood  or  enue,  the  thefts  and  the  frauds  which  have 

troi  remonstrate,  might  be  dismissed  by  the  stalked  high-headed  in  the  public  way,  till  Jus- 

Kaivo  of  n  perfidious  hand.    That  all  might,  tice  stands  humbled  and  baffled^  if  not  abashed, 
Vol.  XZ.—12.    a 
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in  the  prcsenco  of  criminals  too  great  to  be  he  can  remove  men  from  office,  to  bring  these 

punished.  men  to  trial  before  the  Senate  and  show  cause 

*^  Like  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  would  why  they  should  be  removed,  to  have  those 
remove  from  the  path  of  the  incoming  admin-  alleged  causes  considered,  and  to  havo  the 
istration  every  obstacle.  I  wish  to  leave  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  passed  upon  them,  in- 
President-elect  free  to  the  full  and  useful  exer-  volving  the  character  of  the  officer  and  his 
cise  of  the  good  judgment  and  good  qualities  right  to  the  office,  is  a  thing  almost  impracti- 
which  we  all  ascribe  to  him.  At  the  same  time  cable  to  be  carried  out  What  is  the  effect  \ 
I  wish,  and  particularly  unless  some  motive,  A  man  occupies  an  office  as  a  collector  of  rev- 
some  practical  inducement  to  the  contrary  can  enue,  if  jou  please.  The  President  suspends 
be  presented,  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  him,  and  sends  in  notice  of  his  suspension  to 
the  Senate,^  to  preserve  the  position  which  the  the  Senate.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
Senate  has  maintained  in  the  last  and  most  that  officer  should  have  no  friend  in  the  Con- 
dire  exigency  known  in  our  jurisprudence,  to  gress  of  the  United  States.  If  he  has  a  fHend 
the  end  that  at  once  we  may  observe  all  the  in  the  House  of  Bepresemtativ^i,  that  friend 
considerations  entitled  to  respect  and  preser-  appeals  at  once  to  the  sympathies,  it  may  be, 
vation.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  of  the  Senator  who  represents  his  State, 
thinks  that  considerations  of  one  nature  should  The  question  comes  before  the  Senate.  This 
yield  to  considerations  wholly  of  a  different  man's  character  is  involved.  This  is  a  prose- 
nature.  If  he  can  show  me  that  this  amend-  outlon,  it  is  alleged,  to  put  him  out  of  office  for 
ment  obstructs  the  way  to  administrative  re-  cause  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  not 
form,  then  I  will  consider  at  least  whether  all  for  political  reasons,  not  because  the  President 
the  elements  to  which  I  have  adverted  should  prefers  another  man  to  execute  the  duties  of 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  particular  object  nis  office,  which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  into 
now  in  view.  effect,  would  produce  no  bad  result  upon  the 

"  But,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  character  of  the  individual,  but  it  is  in  the  na- 
amendment  before  us  restores  to  the  President  ture  of  a  prosecution  against  the  officer  to  di^ 
or  confers  upon  him  all  the  authority,  all  the  miss  him  for  some  reason.  What  is  that  re&- 
freedom,  all  the  discretion  in  practice  and  son  ?  What  are  the  reasons  for  which  a  man 
effect  which  the  Constitution  allows,  then,  as  should  be  displaced  from  office,  if  you  are  to 
I  say,  I  prefer  that  the  mode  of  conferring  that  go  into  that  subject  ?  Some  maladminiBtration, 
freedom  should  be  found  in  some  way  consist-  some  fraud,  some  dishonesty,  some  incapability, 
ent  with  and  observant  of  the  convictions  some  cause  which  must  be  alleged  and  mast 
which  great  minorities  of  both  Houses  have  be  proved.  The  oase  most  go  before  a  com- 
solenmly  recorded  as  to  the  spirit  and  the  re-  mittee ;  the  facts  must  be  examined  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution.  My  reflection  ported  to  the  Senate ;  the  question  must  then 
upon  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that  the  oe  discussed  in  the  Senate  in  executive  session; 
modification  proposed  is  sufficient,  and  at  the  the  judgment  of  this  body  must  be  allied  upon ; 
same  time  that  it  does  preserve  not  as  a  sham,  and,  when  they  pass  on  the  question  whether 
as  the  Senator  s^ld,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  the  man  ought  to  be  removed  for  cause,  they 
form,  but  in  theory  of  law  and  constitutionsd  pass  on  his  character  as  a  man.  They  bring 
observance,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in  nim  to  trial,  and  the  case  comes  to  trial  and  tu 
this  regard.  So  believing,  I  shall  vote  for  it  judgment ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on 
cheerfully,  unless  in  the  mean  time  some  Sen-  the  question  of  removal  is  a  decision  which  is 
ator  is  able  to  point  out  considerations  which  to  blast  the  character  of  the  Individaal  for- 
have  not  occurred  to  me,  and  which  conflict  ever.  The  attempt  cannot  be  made  to  remove 
with  its  usefulness  and.  the  freedom  it  will  him  for  cause  without  bringing  before  the  Sen- 
give."  ate  all  those  considerations  which  are  brought 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  ^^  I  wish  before  a  court  when  a  man  is  placed  on  trial 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of  to  be  subjected  to  a  penalty ;  to  be  made  sob- 
the  practical  operations  of  the  new  doctrine  stantially  incapable  of  holding  an  office,  in  the 
that  the  President  has  not  the  power  of  re-  judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
moval,  but  that  he  must  appear  before  the  for  cause  alleged  against  him.  If  the  thing 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  prosecutor  and  were  to  be  entered  upon,  and  every  case  of  re- 
bring  the  officers  of  his  appointment  to  trial  moval  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate  where 
and  judgment  before  the  Senate  before  the  re-  the  person  was  suspended  for  alleged  canse,  it 
moval  can  take  place ;  for  that  is  the  substance  would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  Senate 
of  the  bill  which  passed  two  years  ago,  and  of  the  United  States  to  pass  on  tJl  these  cases. 
that  in  substance  is  retained  in  the  present  bill  We  know  that  these  discussions  take  place  in 
proposed  as  a  modification.  executive  session.     These  executive  sessions 

**'  Now.  sir,  what  has  been  our  experience  ?  ordinarily  occur  late  in  the4ay,  after  the  rego- 

We  are  the  only  body  in  this  country  that  has  lar  legislative  business  is  passed.    We  kno^r 

ever  had  any  experience  upon  the  crai^ion.    I  that  any  person,  in  executive  session,  who  is 

submit  that  the  ludgment  of  the  Senate  must  very  mucn  for  or  against  a  proposition,  by  dis- 

unanimously  be  that  the  attempt  to  place  the  cussing  it,  may  ordinarily  postpone  the  execa- 

President  in  the  position  of  a  prosecutor  before  tive  session  untU  it  comes  to  an  end ;  and  the 
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case  is  either  not  to  be  considered  at  all  or  a  was  stating  why  I  was  led  to  donbt  whether 

hasty  Judgment  is  to  be  rendered,  and  the  his  statements  and  arguments  were  exactly 

man's  character  it  may  be  destroyed  forever  correct,  and  whether  I  onght  to  be  carried 

by  consenting  to  his  removal  for  cause.    The  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence.    I  was 

tiling  is  impracticable."  checked  upon  this  point.    I  do  not  propose  to 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut^  said :  *^  I  was  make  any  party  allusions  upon  this  occasion ; 
somewhat  surprised,  Mr,  President,  when  the  but  I  tJiink  I  ought  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  opened  that  more  than  remarks  which  that  Senator  made  when  he 
Ciceronian  invective  against  Andrew  Johnson,  spoke  of  the  cause  and  the  origin  of  this  bill, 
I  supposed  the  day  was  past  for  attacks  of  it  having  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the 
a  political  character  calculated  to   produce  perfidy  and  the  falsehood  of  the  President.    I 
political  influence  and  effect  upon  him.    I  am  think  the  Senator  wiU  admit  that  that  certainly 
in  the  habit  of  being  very  much  influenced  by  was  the  drift  of  his  argument." 
whatthatSenatorsaySyandashewent  onwith  Mr.    Robertson,   of  South  Carolina,  said: 
Lis  invectives  I  began  almost  to  believe  that  it  <*Mr.  President^  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
WIS  really  tnie  that  the  President  of  the  United  ment  from  the  administration  of  Washington 
States  had  for  political  purposes  made  all  the  to  the  administration  of  the  present  Executive 
removals  which  he  stated ;  that  he  had  deserted  was  uniform  in  admitting  tlie  President's  gen- 
his  principles  and  his  party ;  and  it  was  not  era!  power  of  removal    This  practice  worked 
iiDtil  the  Senator  alluded  to  the  fact  that  he  well,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  strong  argument  for 
came  into  his  place  by  assiassination  that  I  be-  our  returning  to  it.    The  present  tenure-of- 
gan  to  donbt  somewhat  whether  I  ought  to  office  law,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal. 
Mow  the  Senator  much  longer.    This  charge  was  a  special  law,  called  for  by  the  peculiar 
is  often  made.     I  have  heard  it  made  in  politi-  circumstances  under  which  the  country  was 
cal  meetings  with  considerable  effect.    I  be-  placed  from  the  wide  diver^nce  of  views  upon 
lieve  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  reconstruction  between  Presi- 
in  the  Senate.    Huppose  it  to  be  true  that  the  dent  Johnson  and  Congress.    Under  the  cir- 
President  of  the  United  States  did  come  into  cumstances  from  which  this  law  arose  the  Con- 
his  place  by  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor,  gress  were  jnstifled  in  the  action  they  adopted ; 
does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  he  is  re-  but  President  Johnson  will  no  longer  be  an 
sponsible  fw  that  ?    Is  there  any  more  respon-  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  congressional 
sibOity,  any  more  guilt,  upon  Andrew  Johnson  policy  of  reconstruction.    I  think,  therefore, 
on  that  account  than  upon  any  one  of  us  t  we  may  with  entire  propriety  go  back  to  the 
The  eonsequenoea  of  that  assassination  were  former  policy  of  the  Government  upon  the 
not  trammelled  up.    He  is  not  the  only  officer  subject    Under  the  President's  power  of  re- 
ef tfaij  Government  who  came  into  his  place  by  moval  the  Government  has  been,  generally 
assassination.    How  came  the  respected  and  speaking,  well  administer'ed.    I  am  therefore 
honored  President  of  this  Senate  in  the  seat  nnwilli^  to  depart  from  that  policy.     The 
which  he  now  occupies  except  by  assassina-  present  law  has  been,  I  think,  productive  of 
tion?  many  inconveniences,    and  I   am   unwilling 

'*  Bat  for  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin-  longer  to  continue  it.    The  practice  of  this 

coin,  you,  sir,  would  have  been  an  honored  Government  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 

sod  respected  Senator  in  your  chair  in  this  century  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  leav- 

bodf  instead  of  acting  Vice-President  of  the  ing  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  general 

United  States.    Suppose  I  should  say  here  you  power  of  removal  of  his  subordinates.    What 

fame  into  your  place  by  assassination,  and  bring  time  has  so  ftiUy  tested  I  think  we  ought  to 

it  as  a  charge^  against  you  and  attempted  to  ex-  abide  by. 

rite  a  preiudice  against  the  occupant  of  the  '*  Further,  as  a  question  of  justice,  I  think 

ehsir  of  tius  body  because  he  came  into  his  that,  as  the  President  is  made  the  executor  of 

pbfee  by  assassination.     I  think  the  honorable  the  law,  and  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 

Senator  must  see  that  intimations  of  this  kind  his  subordinates,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 

are  hardly  worthy  of  his  high  position  and  the  have  the  fullest  power  of  removal  of  incompe- 

place  in  which  they  were  spoken."  tent  officers.    It  is  in  this  way  only,  I  think, 

Mr.  Oonkhng :  *'  If  the  Senator  will  allow  that  we  can  enforce  against  him  his  full  re- 

i3e,  I  made  no  such  observation  as  he  alludes  sponsibility  for  a  proper  administration  of  the 

to  in  the  sense  or  direction  which  he  implies.  Government    The  President  as  the  chief  ex- 

I  was  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  this  polit-  ecntive  officer  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 

ical  persecution  and  debauchery  was  carried  administration  of  the  Government  in  all  its 

on  against  Bepnblicans  by  a  man  whom  the  various  branches  and  through  its  multitude 

Kepnblicans  had  placed  so  near  the  Presidency  of  officers.    To  assert  this  responsibility,  and 

^&t  assassination  made  him  President."  yet  tie  his  bands  by  the  '  Tenure-of-office  Bill ' 

Hr.  Dixon :  '*  I  accept  that  explanation  with  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mockery.  If  the  President 

pjeasnre.    I  know  that  my  honorable  friend  ift  compelled  to  carry  on   the    Government 

did  not  intend,  himself  being  the  sole  authority,  through  the  instrumentalities  of  officers   in 

to  make  an  allusion  of  this  kind  with  any  other  whom  he  has  no  confidence,  there  will  be  an 

intention  than  ^atwhich  he  has  explained.   I  end  to  all  efficient  responsibility  on  his  part 
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A  man  of  lust  feelinir  in  the  executive  oflSce  accept  or  bold  any  other  office  or  place  of  tmt  or 

wr.iil/1  ,iti/1ai.  annh  MrAnmRtftTinA^  hft  disponr-  pro^t  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Umtod 

would  under  such  circumstances  be  aiscour-  g^^^es,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vacated  the  office  or 

aged,  and,  unable  to  effect  removals,  there  pji^jo  ^^hich  he  held  at  the  time  of  such  acceptance, 

would  be  great  danger  that  peculation  and  in-  gso.  — .  And  U  U  further  enaded^  That  nothing  in 

competency  would  run  riot  in  all  the  depart-  the  foregoing?  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 

ments  of  the  Government    The  suspension  of  juch  designations  or  «PP<>i?t»»f  *»  <>5  o®*^"  ^^^^^^ 

officers^to  await  the  final  action  of  the  Senate  ^^.V^ra^a'/diTfawf  ^^^^^ 

would,  m  effect,  be  constantly,  placmg  the  Jfres-  appointments  or  designations  to  office  or  duty  m  are 

ident   on  trial  here.      An  unfriendly  Senate  reouired  by  law  to  be  made  from  the  Army  or  Navv. 

would  soon  impair  the  prestige  of  the  Presi-  Seo.  — .  ^fki6<i«/t«rtA«-<na<^.  That  the  pon^- 

dent  aBdleayeWutterlr  powerless."  ^^F^lSJ^tpfy^'vlSSiS^'Sft^^ 

On  March  2d,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  offered  "*''"'' "        *^^  '                                      . 

the  following  additional  seotioji  to  the  Legis-  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  rejected 

lative  Appropriation  Bill :  — yeaa  17,  nays  82 : 

AndbeU/uHher  enacted,  That  the  act  regulating  Yeas— Messrs.  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Hir- 

the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  Ian,  Harris,  Howard,  Howe,  Momll  of  Maine,  Momii 

1867,  bo,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  K«nMT, 

'      '.         -       ,                    '    A   A     *       ♦v^  Sawyer,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Welok  Willey,  and  Vil- 

A  question  of  order  was  raised,  dunng  the  liams—ir.                       »         ^ 

discussion  of  which  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachu-  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell.  Cole, 

setts,  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  Conness,  Corbctt,  Dixon,  "^rakf^^^^^  FreUng- 

amendment,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enact-  huysen   g^/--^,  ^e^^^^^^^ 

mg  clause :  I^^ss,  Sherman,  Spencer.  Thayef .  Tipton^JrumbolI. 

That  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  Van  Whikle,  Vicieni,  Wade,  Warner,  Whyte,  wd 

regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,''  passed  Wilson— 88. 

March  2, 1867,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  Abssrt— Messrs.  Anthony,   Bayar^  BucJt^«^. 

lows :  That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office,  to  Davis,  DoolitUe,  Edmimds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Heo- 

which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  diicks,  Kellogg,   Mck^reery,  Norton,  Patterson  of 

and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  Tennessee,  Bice,  Saulsbuiy,  Stewart,  and  Yate»-1<. 

shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  suon  office,  and  i.    i.  •»#     -ir  -j.^«  «r««  «»io/»fi>«^ 

shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Morton  was  rejecwa 

be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  by  the  following  vote: 

have  been  in  Uke  manner  appomted  and  duly  quali-  Tkas— Messrs.    Cole,   Conness,  Dixon,  Drake, 

^'il!''''^'I^}tl^^'^t^!^iT'r^^f;.^. .A  primes,  Henderson,  KeUo«r,  McWald,  Morg;. 


section 
follows 


whenever,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  In  his  opm-  NAVsl-Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthonv,  v.«u....-,  ^-- 
ion,  the  public  good  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  any  ^^      Corbett,  Cragin,  Ferry,  FrelfnUuysen.  H«rUn, 
officer  aDpointed  as  aforos^d,  expcpUng  judges  of  the  g^ig  Howid,  Howe,  MomU  of  Maine,  Momll  o^ 
United  States  courts,  and  to  designate  some  Buitoble  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New   Hampshhe,  Bgyer, 
person  to  perform  temporanlv  the  duties  of  such  Spencer  Soraffue  Sumner  Tipton  Trumbull,  Wade, 
office  unta  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  ^^1^^  Vfiey,  T^Uliams,  andf  Wiion.-2«.„  ^   , 
the  matter  shall  be  acted  uoon  by  the  Senate ;  and  ABSBHr-Messrs.  Baya^,  Buckalew,  Cattdl,  Conk- 
such  person  so  designated  shall  tAke  the  oaths  and  u^-  jy^yu  DooUttle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler^ 
fflve  the  bonds  required  by  law  to  be  taken  and  given  Hendricks,  McCreeiy,  Norton,  Nye,  Psttenwn  ot 
hy  the  person  duly  app<)mted  to  flU  such  office ;  and,  Tennessee  Bice,  Saidibuiy,  Stiwart/and  y»tc*-13. 
in  case  of  such  suspension,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  '         '               *^ '                      x.       v'   * 
President^  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  No  further  action  was  taken  on  the  saojeot 
such  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the  Senate  g^i  ^j^  session, 
such  suspension,  with  the  name  of  the  person  so  '          ^__^__^ 
designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office ;  and,  y^    .%     a       x          -nt.             111.1.  4i.»YY;iIfnr 
if  the  Senate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension,  and  In  the  Senate,  on  February  lltn,  tne  duuw 
advise  and  consent  to  the^ removal  of  such  officer,  the  further  security  of  equal  rightsin  the I^i3- 
theyshallsoi 
upon  remove 
and  consent 
such  office ; 

in  such  suspension,  the  officer  so  suspended  shall 

forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office^  and  the  Washington  or  Georgetown,  and  operates  fts  a 

powers  of  the  person  so  performing  its  duties  in  his  limitation  on  the  right  of  any  dector  of  tbe 

stead  shall  cease :  and  the  official  salary  and  emolu-  Digtrict,  or  of  either^of  the  cities,  to  hold  any 

ments  of  such  officer  shall,  dunqg  such  suspension,  •^•**^»^  *'*  X:  ^*"J"**  y      j  x      ^L«  ..  «  inmr 

belong  to  the  person  so  peribrminlthe  duties  thereof^  office,  or  to  be  selected  and  to  serve  as  ajniw. 

and  not  to  the  officer  so  suspended :  I¥otnded,  how-  and  it  is  made  unlawfm  for  any  person  or  omcer 

ever,  That  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  be-  to  enforce,  or  attempt  to  enforce,  that  llmiu- 

fore  reporting  such  suspension  to  the  Senate  as  above  ^ion,  after  the  passage  of  the  act 

provided,  revoke  the  same,  and  reinstate  such  officer  rt»l^  v«ii  „«„\^^r^^j  x^  4.1, «.  a^^t^kA  withoTit 

In  the  pekbrmance  of  the  iuties  of  his  office.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  wiinou 

Sao. --.  And  he  it  fvHhsr  enacted,  That  no  person  amendment,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  mini 

sliall  hold  nor  shall  he  receive  salary  or  compensa-  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

tion  for  performing  the  duties  of  more  than  one  ofljce  Qn  March  2d,  the  bill  was  called,  read,  ana 

laV^J'^tlVrte^irtSs^tfh?  P»JS^»  n'^^V'^r^^^^^'^^te^^^^^ 

such  office  or  place  be  civil,  military,  or  nival ;  and  of  the  votes.    President  Johnson  retamea  w 

any  person  holding  any  such  office  or  place,  who  shall  uoaigQod« 
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la  the  Senate,  on  December  14tli,  Mr.  Cat-  should  wish  it  to  state  a  little  more  specifically, 

tell,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  reso-  so  that  there  should  not  be  any  double  con- 

lQti<»i :  struction  put  upon  it,  what  it  means.    That  res- 

JftM?c«f,  That  the  Senate  receive  with  profound  olution  is  in  the  substantial,  and  for  aught  I 

KgKt  the  proposition  of  the  President  in  his  anniud  know  in  the  literal,  language  of  the  Chicago 

cfcasage,  to  repudiate  a  portion  of  the  national  obligsr-  platform;  and  there  are  certain  good  men  in 

tions  and  nprd  thte  and  fJ'^^^^^^V'^^^^'^^J^  the  country  claiming  to  be  Republicans,  claim- 

a Mtional  cnmc.    National  honor  requires  the  pay-  . .      v^  s«  *u„^«  ^4?  •,«f:.Nrw.i  >.^««n*«.    ««^i 

ment  of  the  pnbUc  debt  in  the  utmost  good  faith  to  1°^^^^,^  \^  ^^^^^  ^^  national  honesty,  md 

dl  crediton  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  accordin|f  probably  beiuff  so,  who  have  maintained  that 

to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  It  the  letter  and  the    spirit  of   the  obligation 

was  created.  ^  ^  merely  require  us  to  pay  in  something  else, 

Mr.  Cattell:  "Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  and  not  in  money.    Ihere  are  a  good  many 

that  the  extraordinary  proposition  contained  guch  people  who  inuntain  that  proposition, 

in  the  President's  annual  message,  favoring  the  Therefore,  in  the  face  of  such  a  message  as  wu 

repudiation  of  the  publio  debt,  should  not  go  have  received,  to  merely  reassert  an  equivocal 

to  the  country  without  a  prompt  and  decided  proposition  would  amount  to  nothing  at  all. 

expresdon  by  the  Senate  of  their  unqualified  Let  us,  then,  send  the  resolution  to  the  Com- 

disapprobation.    And  it  is  with  this  view  I  mittee  on  Finance,  who  may  report  it  to-mor- 

ofer  the  resolution  just  read.  ^  row,  as  I  hope,  in  such  language  that  it  will 

''Lest  the  full  scope  and  meaning  of  this  mean,  beyond  equivocation  or  misconstruction, 

passage  in  the  message  may  have  escaped  the  that  we  intend  to  pay  the  public  funded  debt 

attention  of  some  Senators,  I  beg  to  read  it  of  the  United  States  in  real  money,  in  coin,  or 

a^flia  in  your  hearing:  that  we  do  not— one  or  the  other.    Let  us  get 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders  of  our  seouri-  rid  of  the  equivoque  which  certain  adroit  per- 

tiea  luive  sheady  received  upon  Uieir  bonds  a  larger  sons  maintain  is  found  in  the  Chicago  plat- 

anoimt  than  their  original  investment,  measared  dv  fgnn  " 

8  gold  standard.    Upon  this  statement  of  facts  ft        jjr'  TT^^A^r,\'a  r^e  TnAiana    cniA  •  «T  nnrlAP 
ToaW  Mem  but  juat  W  equitable  that  the  six  per     ^  ^^'  Hendncts,  of  Indiana,  said       1  under- 

ftnt.  inteiest  now  pwd  by  the  Government  should  stand  this  proposition  is  the  platform   of  a 

h  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  in  semi-  political  party  of  last  year.    I  should  like  to 

..._5=-^.« ^^.^^..•. .>.i^v.  r        .,    t-        ... -^en  this  is 

substitute 


.per  cent,  m  currency,  ana  equivalent  to  the  for  it,  the  proposition  of  another  political  party 

ptrment  of  the  debt  one  and  a  half  times  in  a  Arae-  presented  to  the  people  m  the  last  contest, 

tion  less  than  seventeen  years.    This,  in  connection  Hy  own  opinion  is  that  that  platform  presents 

^ithallthe  other  advantages  derived  ftrom  their  in-  ^j^^  ^eai  doctrine  in  regard  to  our  public  debt 

:S^SaiJ.^on''Ar,Sj''o?^W^  '"ore  correcay,  «id  presents  it « it  was  claim- 

Mid  with  thia  ttiey  should  be  satisfied.    The  lessons  ed  by  very  many  persons  dunng  the  last  con- 

<'t\he  past  admoniBh  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to  test,  that  this  resolution  should  be  so  construed 

W  oreMuudous  in  exacting  from  the  borrower  rigid  ag  to  agree  with  the  New  York  platform. 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  bond.  u  jf  ^jj^  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wishes  to 

"Mr.  President,  here  is  a  simple,  plain  prop-  rebuke  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
ositlon,  emanating  from  the  President  of  the  is  not  becoming  that  the  rebuke  shall  be  con- 
Taited  States  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  tained  in  equivocal  language.  ^  If  the  Presi- 
advocated  as  just  and  equitable,  to  pay  to  the  dent  be  wrong  and  the  Senate  intends  to  state 
public  creditor  simply  tiie  interest  provided  what  is  the  right,  it  ought  to  state  it.  This 
for  by  law  and  stipulated  in  the  bond  for  a  does  not.  This  assumes  that  between  the  Ict- 
pven  number  of  years,  and  at  the  expiration  ter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  under 
of  that  period  to  repudiate  the  entire  principal  which  the  debt  was  contracted  there  is  a  differ- 
of  the  debt  It  passes  behef  that  a  proposi-  enoe.  What  is  that  difference?  Is  the  letter 
^on  so  monstrous  as  this,  so  disgraceful,  in  my  of  the  law  that  the  debt  shall  be  paid  in  the 
opinion,  to  the  nation,  so  damaging  to  its  credit  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  but  is  the 
iX  home  and  abroad,  should  emanate  from  the  spirit  of  the  law,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Government,  whose  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  according  to  the 
duty  it  is  to  guard  the  honor  and  faith  of  tlie  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  that 
nation  rather  than  to  tarnish  the  one  and  to  it  shall  be  paid  in  gold?  Now,  we  are  not  deal- 
break  the  other.  No  man  in  the  United  States,  ing  with  this  question  with  a  view  to  a  political 
50  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  been  result,  I  presume ;  and,  if  the  Senate  makes  a 
f-'Ond  hitherto  bold  enough  to  advocate  open,  declaration  on  this  question  at  all,  it  ought  to 
cndisguised,  and  nnqualiled  repudiation.  So  be  done  frankly  and  fully,  especially  if  it  is  to 
indefensible  a  proposition  as  this  has  been  be  regarded  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
reserved  for  Andrew  Johnson,  as  a  fitting  cli-  of  the  country.  He  has  declared  his  views 
max  to  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  his  admin-  upon  it,  in  which  I  do  not  concur ;  but  if  he  is 
istration.  I  move,  sir,  that  this  resolution  be  to  be  rebuked,  let  him  be  rebuked  plainly.  If 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance."  it  is  the  business  of  the  Senate  to  poss  resolu- 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said :  "  I  am  en-  tions  intended  to  be  those  of  censure,  let  them 

tirdy  ia  favor  of  the  resolution,  except  that  I  declare  the  true  doctrine  as  the  doctrine  in- 
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stead  of  that  containod  in  the  President's  mes-  expression  of  the  Senate  immediatelj  had.   I 

sage.*'  saggest,  therefore,  to  the  honorable  Senator 

Mr.  Oattell :  *'  The  object  of  this  resolntion  from  New  Jersey  whether  the  resolution  conid 
was  simply  to  express  the  disapprobation  of  not  be  so  modiiied  as  simply  to  present  to  the 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Senate  the  question  as  to  its  opinion  upon 
President's  message  which  I  read  and  com-  what  the  President  has  proposed  himself,  that, 
mented  upon ;  and  in  doing  so  I  added  to  that  and  no  more ;  not  a  resolution  in  a  form  that 
general  form  of  expression  of  opinion  an  ex-  will  inyolve  whether  we  'are  to  pay  our  debt 
pression  which  has  been  passed  upon  by  a  in  gold  or  in  the  legal  currency,  or  what  the^ 
body  higher  than  the  Senate,  or  the  Congress,  policy  of  the  Government  on  our  financial 
or  the  Executive — ^passed  upon  by  the  people  matters  heretofore  has  been,  but  simplj  an 
of  the  United  States ;  and  I  am  somewhat  snr-  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  condemn- 
prised  to  find  that  so  good  a  Democrat  as  my  lug  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  re- 
friend  from  Indiana  is  disposed  now,  after  that  lates  to  the  repudiation  of  our  public  debt, 
high  court  has  passed  upon  this  question,  to  which  is  a  matter  entirely  different  from  the 
propose  to  incorporate  upon  this  resolution  a  manner  in  which  we  should  pay  it  I  will 
portion  of  the  platform  which  has  been  con-  offer  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  of 
demned  by  the  people.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  ask  action 

Mr.  Hendricks :  **  Did  the  people  decide,  in  on  it  now." 

voting  upon  this  resolution,  in  favor  of  paying  The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

the  debt  in  gold  or  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  JRMoUed^  That  the  Senate,  properly  cherishing  and 

United  States  ?  "  upholding  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation,  do 

Mr.  Cattell :  "  I  think  they  decided  that  the  ^«"^y  "^l®^^^  disapprove  of  and  condemn  the  senti- 

resolution  of  the  Chicago  platform  was  ve^  SS'STui^TeSr"^  ZW,^S.rof  ^itrLl^ 

much  preferable  to  that  issued  in  New  York.  Btates  as  reads  asTollows :  "  It  may  be  assumed  that 

I  think  that  was  the  great  decision  made  on  the  holders  of  our  securities  have  already  received 

that  occasion."  upon  their  bonds  a  larger  amount  than  their  oriirinftl 

Mr.  Edmunds:   "Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  1?^^'^''*^'  f*"]?",^  .^^  •  f^""}^  ***°^J,.Fj^i 

««i,  «,<«  f^\r.^A  A.xx«.  T^^:««-   \c  T  H^  V         , ."  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  seem  but  just  and 

ask  my  friend  from  Indiana,  if  I  can  have  his  equitable  that  the  six  per  cent,  interest  now  paid  by 

attention,  the  same  question  that  he  asked  the  the  Government  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction 

Senator  from  New  Jersey :   what  he  nnder-  of  the  principal  in  aoml-annual  instalments,  which 

stands  the  people  to  have  decided  on  that  sub-  ^  wxteen  years  and  eight  months  would  Uqui- 

ject  in  the  last  campaign  ?  "  date  the  entire  national  debt.    Six  per  cent,  m  goU 

JCV.W  «A  ^««  A<»y  vaiu^a»(^u  would  at  prcscnt  rates  be  equal  to  mne  per  cent. 

Mr.  Uendncks:  "it  1  were  to  answer  the  in  currency;  and  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the 
Senator  Just  as  I  believe,  I  would  say  that  I  debt  one -and  a  hiilf  time  in  a  fraction  less  than 
think  the  people  really  decided  nothing  upon  seventeen  yean.    This,  in  connection  with  all  the 
it.    I  understand  that  in  the  region  of  the  °'^?^4:"?Wu  ^""^If^  from  their  investocnt, 
^^n,«f«»  ;«  ^\.\^\>  \.^  i;„««  u  . «  5  •"    i  xxTi.  would  afford  to  the  pubho  creditors  a  fair  and  lib- 
country  m  which  he  lives  It  was  claimed  that  cral  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  capital,  and 
the  resolution  meant  that  the  spirit  of  the  con-  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied.    The  lessons  of 
tract  was  that  the  payment  should  be  made  in  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  well  to 
gold,  and  I  presume  the  people  of  Vermont  be  over-onxious  in  exacting  from  the  borrower  rigid 
decided  thus,  while  I  know  that  in  the  region  «>°^Pl^«®  "^^  ^«  ^^^^  o^  ^^  ^^^'' 
of  the  country  in  which  I  live  the  advocates  Mr.  Warner,  of  Alabama :  "  I  have  a  resoln- 
of  the  Chicago  platform  claimed  that  it  meant  tion  to  offer  to  go  to  the  committee  with  the 
a  payment  in  lawful  money,  in  very  many  in-  other  resolutions,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read 
stances,  so  that  very  many  persons  in  our  sec-  now  for  information.'^ 
tion  of  the  country  voted  for  the  candidates  The  Chief  Clerk  road  as  follows: 
standing  on  the  Chicago  nlatform,  assuming  Setohed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  StattfJhtX  we 
that  that  meant  that  the  debt  might  be  paid  in  regard  as  dishonest  the  proposition  of  the  President 
lawful  money,  that  that  was  the  spirit  of  the  contained  in  his  message,  to  appropriate  the  interest 
contract  as  well  as  the  letter ;  so  I  cannot  say  ^^^^  P^^^®  ^®^^  ^  '**®  payment  of  the  principal, 
what  was  decided."  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Maryland,   said:   "Mr. 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  said :  "Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  none  of  these  prop- 
President,  it  strikes  me  that  the  whole  merit  ositions  in  their  present  shape,  and  I  aoubt 
of  this  question  depends  upon  the  speedy  and  whether  I  shall  vote  for  them  in  any  shape  in 
prompt  action  of  the  Senate.  I  doubt  whether  which  they  may  be  presented.  If  the  Presi- 
by  referring  it  to  a  committee  the  object  can  dent's  message,  however,  means  that  which 
be  accomplished;  and  I  question  the  propriety  gentlemen  seem  to  conceive  it  means,  repudia- 
of  bringing  up  a  discussion  upon  the  financial  tion  in  any  form,  I  condemn  the  proposition  as 
policy  of  the  Government  on  an  abstract  reso-  strongly  as  anybody.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
lution  of  this  character.  The  President's  mea-  give  any  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sage  has  gone  out  to  the  country.  It  has  its  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  messatie, 
innnence,  and  is  at  present  having  its  influence  That  he  meant  repudiation  of  the  public  in- 
at  home  and  abroad  on  the  credit  of  the  coun-  debtedness,  that  he  meant  to  advocate  bad 
try  and  on  the  national  honor.  If  we  desire  faith  toward  the  public  creditors  or  toward 
to  counteract  that,  we  ought  to  do  it  by  some  any  other  class  of  men,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
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klieve.    Wlnle  I  have  been  no  partisan  of  his  were  applicable  nnder  tbe  laws  to  the  pay- 

adniiDiftr&tioD,  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  ment  of  the  principal  of  tbe  five-twenty  bonds. 

that  his  whole  life  has  shown  him  to  be  a  man  It  was  his  argument  that  the  creditor  received 

¥ho  does  not  repudiate  honest  and  honorable  his  securities  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of 

obligations  either  in  public  or  in  private  life."  the  currency  under  the  authority  given  by  law 

ill  the  resolutions  were  referred  to   the  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  that 

Committee  on  Finance,  and  on  the  next  day  sort  of  securities,  and  that  it  would  be  a  viola- 

the  committee  reported  back  the  resolution  tion,  not  of  express  but  of  implied  faith  on  the 

offered  by  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  with-  part  of  the  Government,  by  issuing  additional 

oot  amendment.    On  the  next  day,  December  currency,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  compensa- 

16tb,the  subject  was  considered,  and  Mr.  Hen-  tion  which  the  creditor  would  receive  when 

dricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "I  move  to  amend  the  bonds  came  to  be  paid.    Now,  sir,  at  pres- 

the  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  the  ent  my  impression  is  that  that  argument  is 

word  ^resolved,'  and  Inserting  as  a  substitute:  sound;  that  we  can  apply  the  cuiTency  issued 

TTiat  the  Senate  cordially  indorse  the  sentiment  ^^^f  ^^f  «f '  ?f  ^^^2,  and  one  or  two  subse- 

in  the  President's  message  that  "  our  national  credit  Q^ent  acts,  to  the  payment  oi  the  principal  of 

rtonld  be  Bocredly  observed,"  and  decU^  that  the  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  tbe  same 

?ai)li(5  debt  shall  be  paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  class  of  laws  passed  pari  passu  with  it;  but, 

"f  ^-^  V  Mcordanco  inth  the  terms  of  the  contracts  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  y^^a  j^  ^^j^j  ^  inequitable  and 

cDder  which  the  several  loans  were  made ;  and  where  ""."*2'  vk^ioi  *.»*«*,  xw  wi  v«*i*  ^xAx^i^^^Al^4*^JA^  ««v* 

the  obliijatioDB  of  the  Government  do  not  expressly  ^ojijxist  for  the  Govei^iment,  by  dUutmg  the 

jtate  npon  their  fae«,  or  the  law  under  whi<3i  they  currency  by  subsequent  issues  of  paper-money, 

▼ere  issued  does  not  provide  that  they  sliall  bo  pud  to  depreciate  the  value  those  creditors  should 

!;'?^^?*-^^^^^/?v'^T^???J?!^^^®*^^®P*'^"^*  receive.    I  do  not  know  in  w^hat  exact  form 

the  lawful  money  of  theUmted  States.  ^^^  amendment  is  proposed.    I  am  averse  to 

"I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  Congress  is  now  voting  for  an  amendment  without  any  limita- 

called  upon  to  make  any  expression  of  opinion  tion,  and  which  declares  a  general  doctrine 

at  tU,  that  this  is  tbe  statement  which  ought  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  no  attention." 

to  be  made,  that  the  public  faith  is  to  be  ob-  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Hendricks  was  rc- 

i^rred,  and  that  it  is  to  be  observed  according  jected  by  the  following  vote : 

tothecontract;thatif  it  be  the  contract  that  YBAs-Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Hendricks,  Mc 

tne  bonds  shall  be  paid  in  gold,  they  shall  be  Creery,  Saulsbujy,  Vickers,  and  Whyte-r. 

thus  paid ;  but  if  that  be  not  the  contract,  Nats— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony ^tt«U,  Chandler, 

then,  under  the  law  of  1862,  they  may  be  paid  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds, 

ia  the  lawful  money  of  the   United   States.  g«"T»  Feesenifen,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hajris, 

An,;?A  «.^  v«««  ««  .:  A4.  ♦A  -^^^^Ai^^^  ♦i,^  ^T>i:  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kellogg,  Morgan,  Mor- 

While  we  have  no  right  to  repudiate  the  obli-  ^11  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  VenJiont,  Nye,  Osbom,  Pool. 

jation  to  the  bondholder,  and  perhaps  have  Ramsey,  Bice,  Robertson,  Ross,  Bawyer,  Sherman, 

to  desire  to  do  so,  we  have  no  right,  in  my  Spencer,  Stewart, .  SumnerLThayer,  Trumbull.  Van 

jadgment,  to  increase  the  obligations  of  the  winkle,  Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  Willey,  Williams, 

Govei^ent  to  the  bondholder.      He  is  en-  ^il^^M^'es^rs'lBtyard,  Cameron,  C^^^^^^ 

tiUed  to  his  contract.     When  he  gets  his  con-  gin,  DooUttle,  Fowler,  Harlan,  McDonald,  Morton, 

fract,  he  cannot  say  that  there  is  repudiation."  Norton,  Patterson  of  N^cw  Hampshire,  Patterson  or 

ifr.  Edmunds,  of  Yermont,  Sfdd :  "  I  agree,  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Sprague,  and  Tipton—16. 

I  may  say  now,  however,  without  going  into  xhe  resolution  reported  by  the  committee 

^  discussion,  to  the  assertion  of  the  Senator  ^as  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

tom  Indiana,  that  we  are  to  pay  according  to  „        ,,          ai*.  ..  *  *v       ^            n  **  n 

tie  contract:  but    the   great  question  is,  as  ^^YsAs-Mossrs. Alfbott, Anthony, Cameron, C^^^^ 

k-*-.^-.      B^ii,  i/uw    **«'   «  ««"  ^««>v*v«  *«,   €w  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragm,  Dixon, 

K'tween  us,  who  are  the  final  arbiters  of  what  EdmundJ,  Ferry,  FessendiijVeUnghnysin,  Grimes; 

^«  contract  is  and  the  people  who  hold  it ;  Harlan,  Harris.  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kellogg, 

^bat  is  that  contract  in  the  light  of  the  cir-  Morgan,  Mornll  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Obbom,  Pom- 

fiin»tance«  under  which  it  waa  made,  in  the  ^^7^  Ramsey,  Rice,  Robertson,  Rom,  Sawyer,  Sher- 

-»e  light  that  it  wonld  U  riewed  by  the  gen-  ^^^^^r^J^^^^^T^^^'J^V^^^^^a 

ucinan  himself  if  he  had  made  a  promise  m  Yates— 48. 

^ilar  language,  and  only  his  own  honor  could  •  Nats— Messrs.   Davis^   McCreery,  Patterson  of 

i*  appealed  to  to  interpret  and  enforce  it  ? "  Tennessee,  SauUbury,  Vickers,  and  Why te— 6. 

Mr  Buckalew    of  Wlvania,  said:  "I  ^^S^T,  B^rFofer'ileSark^DS; 

was  very  much   struck  with  the    argument  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New 

•heretofore  made  by  the  colleague  of  the  Sen-  Hampshire,  Pool,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and 

^tor  from  Indiana,  that,  assuming  that  the  five-  Welch— 17. 

twenty  bonds  were  payable  in  lawful  money  

^•f  the  United  States,  it  would  be  against  good  j^  ^he  House,  on  December  Uth,  Mr.  Broom- 

JJuth  that  the  volume  of  that  currency  as  issued  ^u     ^f  Pennsylvania,   offered  the  following 

in  lormer  years  should  be  mcreased.    I  believe  resolution : 

it  wag  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Indi-  __         !v  t>     ^j    *  **i,^tt«'*«^  q*.*^-  •   v- 

anA  tA  «i^aJ«  t  •^a^«  /\r«    xr^w^«\  ♦i.of  +>»«  TF^w-aw,  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  m  his 

ana  to  whom  I  refer  (Mr    Morton)  that  the  ^^^^  ^^J        ^^  ^^^  Fortieth  Congress  at  its  third 

ereenbacks  issued  np  to  1864,  constituting  a  session,  says :  "  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders 

volume  of  currency  of  a  certain  magnitude,  of  our  securities  have  already  received  upon  their 
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bonds  a  lar^ger  amount  than  their  original  investment,        In  the  Hotue,  on  Febrnarj  22d,  Mr.  Schenck, 

measured  by  a  «)ld  "tandwd.    Ujon  this  st^ment  of  Qhio,  caUed  up  the  biU  reported  back  from 

of  facta  It  would  seem  but  just  and  eqmtable  that  the  x%^^  r«™«;^«^  ^fxu^^^  ^^a  \r^.«  -.;*iv 

six  per  cent,  interest  no4  D«d  hjlke  Government  ^®  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  with  a  rec- 

should  be  applied  to  the  redluction  of  the  principal  in  ommendation  that  it  be  passed  withoat  amend- 

aeml-annuu  matalmenta,  which  in  sixteen  years  and  ment,  as  follows : 

eight  months  would  liquidate  the  entire  national  .  -  ,„  ^  ..  _^.  ..  .  „  ..^  .  ^  ^  . 
dAt.  Six  per  cent  injSld  wouldrt  pre«,nt  rau.b.  ^^"^^^^''''^S^^^^X^^''"'- 
equal  to  mne  per  cent,  in  currency,  and  eqmvalent  to  _  . .  _^  fi  .t  «  to—''»i  "<  ««"• 
the  payment  of  the  debt  one  and  a  half  time  in  a  ^^At^^^rff^hfj^SenaUandmrne^B^frmtita' 
fraction  less  than  seventeen  years.  This,  in  conneo-  <«««/>/  <*•  ^»**^  StaUt  of  Amsnea  m  Conffrm  <u- 
tion  with  aU  the  other  advantages  derived  from  their  •«»»Werf,  That  Jn  order  to  remove  any  doubt  u  to  t  ic 
investment,  would  afford  to  the  pubUo  creditors  a  PaT><>8e  of  the  Government  to  discharge  all  just  ob- 
fair  and  liiwral  compenaation  for  the  use  of  their  hffations  to  the  public  creditors^  and  to  settle  con- 
capital,  and  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied.  The  *»ctmg  questions  and  mterpretations  of  the  lain  hj 
leMons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not  yi^ue  of  which  such  oblimUons  have  been  oontnirted, 
well  to  be  over-anxious  in  exacting  from  the  borrower  ^^  is  herebv  provided  «id  dedarad  that  the  &ith  oi 
rigid  compliance  with  the  letterof  the  bond : "  and,  pe  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Myment 
whereas,  such  sentiments,  if  permitted  to  go  to  the  "*  «>»n.or  lU  equivident  of  all  the  mterest-beanng 
world  without  immediate  protest,  may  be  understood  obhgations  of  the  United  States,  except  ui  caws 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  United  where  the  Uw  authoming  the  issue  of  any  Buch  ob- 
States  and  their  Eepresentatives  in  Congress :  There-  J^gation  hw  expressly  provided  that  the  same  mgj 
fore  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  currency  than  gold 
Begolved,  That  all  forms  aud  degrees  of  repudiation  9^^  "^ver :  ProviM  however.  That,  before  Miy  of  said 
of  national  indebtedness  aro  odious  to  the  American  interest-bearing  obligations,  notdready  due,  fhill 


that  which  the  Government  contracted  to  pay  nim.  ^®  holder.     , ,    ,^  ^     ,  ,  ^. 

8x0.  2.  And  U  Ufvrthsr  enacted.  That  any  contract 

The  preamble  and  first  danse  of  the  resola-  hereafter  made  specifically  payable  in  coin,  and  the 

tlon  were  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote :  consideration  of  which  may  be  a  loan  of  coin,  or  a 

«■         ^  Air  A  A       11    T  XT  sale  of  Droperty,  or  the  rendering  of  labor  or  Mfvicd 

A  I?^^?^tT*Ti  ^i^^'S'  v^""*^'  if  ™®"fe  Jimies  M.  ^f       finrthe  price  of  which  ai^carried  into  the  con- 

Ashley,  Axtell^ailey,  Baker,  Baldwin,  fianks.  Bar-  tract  may  iave  been  a4justed  on  the  basis  of  the 

num,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Bemamm,  Benton,  Bmgham,  ^^  ^^^^  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  sale  or  of  tho 


Cook,  Corley,  Covode,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Deweese,  «*  '  ,.  -„„i,  ^ 

Dickey,  Dixon,  Donnellv,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Edwards  ^av  Ye  riveT 

EMleston,  EUs  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Ferriss,  Feny|  ^'^  ^  ^"^^ 

Fields,  French,  Garfield,  Getz,  Glossbrenner,  Goss,        He  said:    "We  have  issued  certain  other 

§s;tttote'cttt:"i[u^g:j5: m  i>r"*»  "-^r  j^r*"" ?'^^  wwch  de^nbe 

D.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  InffersoU/Jenckes,  J**®  amounts  of  them  as  for  80  many  *  dollars. 

Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley.Eelloffg,  In  those  authorizing  laws  it  has  not  been  cx- 

Eelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Koontz,  Lash,  George  v.  pressed  that  the  *  dollar '  was  to  mean  or  stand 

Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,, Lincoln,  Loan,  Lousrh-  for  any  thing  else  than  what  a  dollar  had  been 

a^4iWjr^<Z'.  X»^lr^Tf,»  hell  io  beXays  emc  the  beginning  of  .th« 

sey,  MuUins,  Myers,  Nowsham,  Norris,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Government— a  hundred  cents,  or  its  eqm?a- 

Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pettis,  Phelps,  Pike,  Pile,  lent  in  coin.     We  have  had  disputes  anion? 

Plants,  Pohiud.PoLjley,  Price,  Princo,  PrujTi,  Ran-  ourselves  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  these  stat- 

S&£:"8ll^aveT^^^^^  '^.^^^  "f  ^^^Jl^^^»  interpretations  have  been 

Stevens,  StSwart,  Stokes,  Stover,  Cypher,  Tabcr  6?^«°»  dependm^  on  comparison  and  construc- 

Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tift,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  tion  of  their  various  sections  and  clauses,  until 

Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  the  heads  of  honest  men  Lave  been  made  to 

Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Wash^rn,  Elihu  B.  Wash-  ache  in  the  endeavor  to  hunt  a  clear  meaning 

bume,  Henry  D.  Washburn.  William  B.  Washburn,  au«^„^v  ^^v- •*       rr        a.  i.  ^^ 

Welkir,  wSttemore,  WUliim  WUliams,  James  p!  t*"^"^^^^  ambiguity.    Honest  men  have  remem- 

Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Win-  oered,  too,  that  the  bonds  wore  taken  on  the 

dom.  Wood,  Woodbridgo,  ana  Woodward— 155.  faith  of  contemporaneous  declarations  by  Con- 

Nats— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Grover.  Thomas  gress  and  the  agents  of  the  Government  that 

"'K'SrTo^Tfii^Ll'irernTJ.CKhler,  l^^^  TX'^^^t^'  T  ^^^l"    .""*  ^''T  T  t 

Barnes,  Beck,  Blackburn,  Blaine,  Boles,  BromweU  1*^»  *"  ^^^  WhilQ,  has  stood  out  plainly  the 

Brooks.  Buckland,  Burr,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Cake,  promise  to  pay  so  many  dollars  to  tho  pnblic 

Clift,  Cobb,  Cornell,  Delano,  Dockery,  Dodge,  El-  creditor.    Let  us  do  it.    Let  ns  do  it,  remcm- 

dridge  Jox^  Goll^y ,  Gravel v,  Haight,  Halsey,  Ham-  bering  that  the  most  priceless  property  of  a  ni- 

ilton,  Harding,  Heaton,  Hill,  Hoi  man,  Asahel  W.  *;^„  :„  :*«  «««ji4. X^  _  •   *:      *^    ^  r  -,k;j. 

Hubiard.  HiSphrey,  Johnsin^  Kerr,  inott,  Laflin  *^^?  *»  .^*?  ^f®.?^**  <>'»  *^«  maintenance  of  whidi 

Logan,  Marshal^  Maynard,  McCormick,  MoCullough,  pntamished  its  very  power  to  preserve  its  ex- 

Ncwcomb,  Niblack,  "Nicholson,  Nunn,  Pierce,  Pom-  istence  may  some  time  depeno.    Remeniber- 

eroy.  Boots  Boss,  Sawyer,  Selye,  Shellabarger,  Stone,  ing,  too,  that,  while  dealings  between  individ- 

TrtprvlSS;  ThSii!^WiilL2^rL\^?^:^^^  ««•*  o'f  the  same  country  rn^j  be  p««.um.d|B 
,                                         s       •  the  absence  of  express  agreement  to  be  in 
The  remainder  of  the  resolution  was  agreed  what  is  made  the  lawful  currency  of  that  conn- 
to  without  a  count.  try,  a  nation,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  as  an  in- 
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dividual  member  of  the  family  of  nations;  and  ing  it  up  for  conversion  into  gold  when  the 

when  it  pats  forth  its  obligations  it  offers  them  day  of  coin  payments  should  arrive.    Thas  the 

not  only  to  its  own  citizens,  but  in  the  market  channels  of  trade  would  be  drained  of  money 

ofUte  world  for  the  money  of  the  world.  And  in  two  directions,  and  the  country  deprived 

the  money  of  the  world,  it  needs  no  argnment  in  a  good  degree  of  both  kinds  of  currency. 

to  show,  18  that  universal  standard  of  value  Prices  of  all  property  and  labor  would  go 

and  medium  of  exchange  which  all  govern-  down  under  this  double  exhaustion  of  the 

meats  have  concurred  in  making  of  Uie  pre-  present  supply  of  a  circulating  medium  until 

doos  metals.  the  prescribed  period  for  resumption  ;    and 

^*So  much  for  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  then  the  hoarders  of  greenbacks,  having  con- 

"The  second  section  is  not  a  provision  for  verted  them  into  coin,  would  make  accumu- 

the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  but  a  prep-  lated  gain  by  purchasing  every  thing  at  the 

aration  for  resumption.    It  leaves  to  the  peo-  ruinous  rates  to  which  market  values  would 

pie  by  their  voluntary  transactions  to  bring  be  reduced ;  and  a  third  profit  wpuld  follow 

aboQt  for  themselves  a  change  from  the  use  from  the  subsequent  gradual  and  natural  rise 

of  depreciated  paper  to  the  representative  of  of  prices  to  an  ordinary  specie  standcurd. 

actofil  values.    And,  while  this  is  done  by  giv-  "  To  me  it  seems  that  every  plan  is  a  mis- 

ifig  the  power  to  enforce  contracts  for  coin  take  which  proposes  resumption  as  the  direct 

and  coin  values,  the  provision  is  so  carefully  object  of  legislation,  or  wnich  at  th}3  time 

guarded  in  terms  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  would  enforce  specie  payments  at  a  fixed  date, 

oljeetion  most  frequently  urged  against  such  Hesumption,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  safe  and 

an  act  of  legislation.    It  cannot  be  made  an  lasting,  must  come  as  a  consequence  of  wise 

injtrament  in  the  hands  of  a  hard  ereditor  for  and  wholesome  legislation,  and  of  an  economi- 

the  oppression  of  an  embarrassed  debtor  under  oal  and  sagacious  administration  of  our  finan- 

the  specious  pretext  of  renewal  of  a  contract  oial  affairs." 

made  on  a  different  basis.  Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  said :  "  What  do 

'^ I  think  there  are  few  intelligent  persons  we  mean  by  this  legislation?    Do  we  mean 

noF  vho  do  not  believe  that  a  return  to  specie  any  thing  or  nothing  ?    Is  it  a  renewed  dec- 

parments  is  desirable.    The  conunon  Judgment  laration  of  what  former  statutes  provide,  or 

of  the  country  is  for  only  such  paper  substitute,  something  else  ?    If  the  former,  it  is  deceptive, 

to  be  used  for  a  ciFoulating  medium,  as  is  con-  and  so  I  look  upon  it ;  but  if  it  is  the  latter, 

Tertible  at  pleasure  into  that  which  is  recog-  then  the  gentleman  undertakes  by  this  law  to 

nized  as  a  safer  and  more  certain  measure  of  create  a  new  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 

Talaea  all  the  world  over.  emment  to  its  creditors,  such  as  the  acts  under. 

**  Whether,  in  view  of  the  decision  just  made  which  the  issue  of  bonds  was  made  did  not  create. 

hj  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  '^  Now,  sir,  this  whole  question  will  event- 

anj  provision  of  law  for  legidizing  contracts  ually  be  solved  in  one  way.    If  the  gentleman 

for  the  payment  of  coin  be  needed,  may,  per-  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  1882,  when  the  bonds 

^ps,  be  a  question.  But  it  is  a  question  which  of  1862  will  have  matured,  the  Government 

had  better  be  resolved  by  positive  enactment,  will  then  have  resumed  specie  payment,  the 

And  in  any  event  it  is  desirable  to  be  moving  whole  question  is  then  solved,  for  we  will  then 

intiie  direction  of  judiciid  judgment.  pay  coin,  of  course.    The  labor,  the  industry, 

**Bat  how,  or  by  what  process,  are  we  to  and  the  toil  of  the  country  must  work  out  this 

come  back  to  the  gold  standard  ?    That  is  the  problem ;  but  if,  when  that  time  arrives,  we 

problem  to  be  solTed.  cannot  pay  in  coin,  if  we  shall  not  have  reached 

**  Return  at  once  to  specie  payments  is,  from  coin  value,  then  we  must  pay  in  new  obliga- 
te want  of  coin  sufficient  for  such  an  occa-  tions,  and  the  public  creditor  must  wait  until 
Qon,  simply  impossible.  And,  if  such  sudden  the  country  is  able  to  meet  its  obligations  in 
T^snmption  were  possible,  it  would  be  most  coin.  We  stated  to  the  world  that  we  meant 
di^strous  in  its  effects  by  the  ruin  it  would  to  carry  on  the  war  not  upon  a  specie  basis, 
bring  upon  the  debtor  class,  which  controls  that  we  were  not  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  with  coin,  but  we  intended  to  draw  on  pos- 

^^A  scheme  for  resumption  to  take  place  at  terity  and  the  labor  of  the  future.    We  prom- 

>nj  near  certain  date  in  the  future,  to  be  fixed  ised  gold  for  interest,  but  that  the   public 

^7  law,  would  be  productive,  I  believe,  of  em-  creditors  must  take  the  result  as  to  the  prin- 

|>arraasment  and  disaster  little  less  serious  and  cipal ;  that,  if  we  put  down  the  rebellion,  if 

immediate.    While  the  €rOvemment  would  be  we  succeeded  in  that  work,  we  should  soon 

hoarding  or  purchasing  coin  to  prepare  for  the  resume  specie  payment,  and  then,  of  course, 

fnven  day,  thus  withdrawing  uiat  solid  part  every  obligation  of  the  Government  would  bo 

of  oor  currency  from  any  use  as  such,  ana  so  paid  in  coin.    If  we  did  not  reach  that  point, 

enhancing  its  comparative  vtdue  by  an  in-  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pay  in 

creaeed  demand,  brokers  and  speculators,  on  coin,  and  the  public  creditors  must  take  new 

the  other  hand,  stimulated  and  tempted  by  obligations  and  wait  until  we  could   reach 

the  percentage  of  profit  to  be  made  by  the  specie  payment.     That  was  the  proposition 

operation,  would  be  taking  the  paper-money  we  made  in  1862  to  the  public  creditors,  and 

of  the  Government  out  of  circulation  and  lay-  under  which  they  took  those  bonds. 
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"Now,  sir,  what  baa  been  the  cause  of  our  Nor  Vornro— Messrs.   Adams,  Bailey,    Barnes, 

expenditnre^nce  the  warj closed!     We  ore  B^l^.  Boles^ut^^^^ 

more  indebted  now  than  we  were  then,  not-  Haughey'  Asahel  ^.  Hubbark,  Lincoln,  Loan,  Lol 

withstanding  a  system  of  taxation  more  heavy  gan,  Mallory,  McCarthy,  McCullough,  Morrissey, 

than  was  ever  before  imposed  upon  any  people  NiohoUon.  Pierce,   Pile,   Poldey,  Prince,  Proyn, 

living  under  a  republican  form  of  government  B«idall,  Selye^  Sitereavea,  Svpher.  J^n  5^^®! 

•Kr^i^^i4'\.«t.^^Ai^J^4-\*^a^   4i«.AA>a  TtrwvTt    ^r^r»    *.a_  LawTcnce  B.  TnmWe,  Vatt  Aukcii,  Van. w ycK.  V idal, 

Notwithstanding  these  drafts  upon  our   r^  ^^^^  ^  Washbume,  Stephen  *.  WilsSn,  Voodi 

sources,  our  debt  has  been  accumulatmg,  and  bridge,  and  Woodward— 42. 
we  are  further  from  specicf  payment  than  three 

years  ago ;  and  so  it  will  be  until  we  have  a  In  the  Senate,  on  February  26th,  the  biU 
sound  system  of  finance  on  the  part  of  the  was  reported  back  from  the  Committee  of 
Government — a  sound  system  of  taxation  on  Finance  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  with 
one  side  levied  on  a  few  articles,  and  a  wise  an  amendment  to  strike  out  in  line  nine  of  the 
system  of  expenditure  on  the  other.  Until  we  first  section  the  words  "  interest-bearing,"  and 
do  that,  we  shall  have  to  give  the  public  credit-  also  to  strike  out  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the 
ors  renewed  promises  to  pay.  On  the  other  first  section  in  the  following  words : 
hand,  a  wise,  sound,  and  judicious  system  of  i^twM2fti,A(w«>«r,  That,  before  any  of  said  interest- 
finance  can  bring  us  to  specie  payments  in  a  bearing  obligations,  not  alreadv  due,  shall  matare  or 
very  few  years.  But  Congress  can  do  nothing  b«  V^^  before  maturity,  the  obligaUons  not  bearing 
I.*'  lA^oi^t:^^  ^f  ♦!,;-  v?«^  Tf  \a  'fnftiA  u  So  interest,  known  as  United  States  notes,  shaU  be  made 
by  legislation  of  this  kmd.  It  is  futile,  it  is  convertible  into  com  at  the  option  of  tte  holder, 
useless,  it  is  deceptive.  Ine  first  section  of  .  " 
this  bill,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  means  nothing,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  recommit 
If  it  means  more  than  the  former  statutes  do,  ^^^  ^^^  with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
then  I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  meet  report  a  bill  embodying  the  following  proposi- 
that  question.    If  this  Government  is  to  come  ^^ons : 

under  increased  and  enlarged  obligations,  this  Itrst.  That  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  measure  and 

whole  thing  should  be  fairly  and  squarely  con-  t|»«  Par  established  by  the  world  and  adopted  by  the 

c^A/^.^^  :«  ^«A«  A^\^^*^  ^Jir^„  <»»,  7%«>*«/viXnT«;fv  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  all  property, 

sidered  m  open  debate,  giving  an^  opportunity  ^      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  pecuniary  liabiUties ;  aid  tte 

to  all  gentlemen  to  advance  their  respective  Government  of  the  Umted  States  having,  on  the 

views  in  regard  to  it,  and  we  should  determine,  sale  of  the  bonds  which  constitute  the  bnUc  of  the 

by  conjoint  eiFort,  in  what  way  we  can  best  national  debt,  received  matly  less,  when  measured 

protect  the  credit  and  power  of  the  country."  ^7  the  par  of  gold  and  BUver  coin,  tham^their  nominal 

Tk«  vm  «roo  r^^A^^^A  4-^  K/k  ATt,n.^.«A^   ^^»A  smount,  Said  Bonds  should  bc  dischaiged  by  thc  pay- 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  read  ^j^nt  in  coin  of  their  value  by  that  par  at  the  Says 

a  third  time,  and  passed,  by  the  following  they  were  respectively  sold  by  the  Government :  and 

vote :  the  future  interest  upon  said  bonds  should  be  reduced 

to  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  value 

Teas — Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Andei'son,  Amell,  as  aforesud.  payable  in  coin. 

Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Axtell,  Baldwin,  Second.  That  all  other  debts  and  pecuniary  liabUi* 

Banks,  Bamum.  Beaman.  Benjamin,  Benton,  Black-  ties  created  or  incurred  since  the  issue  of  legal-tender 

burn.  Blaine,  Blair,  Boyden,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Broom-  notes,  and  which  do  not  express  to  be  payalile  in  gold 

all,  Buckley,  Gallis,  Chandler,  Churchill,  Header  W.  or  silver  coin,  were  contemplated  and  intended  bv 

nL.'b'^  a:ylMA«rm..i>'A  m;*v  n^^^.^■wr  n^««Aii  r«..ii^«..       *.i •.•__*._?. «. .i  ^isj  s- -    "^ 


Fields,  Qetz,  Glossbrenner,  Gove,  Grlswold,  Halsey,  *  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  their  value  by  that  par  when 
Harding,  Heaton,  Higby,  HilL  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  they  become  due  and  payable. 
Chester  D.  Hubbard  jRichard  B.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Third,  That  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd,  Julian^  KcUogff,  emment  should  bo  reduced  within  the  following 
Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Koontz,  Laflin,  Lash,  general  scale :  for  the  civil  service,  $^5,000,000 ;  pen- 
George  V.  Lawrence,  Lynch,  Marvin.  Maynard,  sions  and  Indians,  $80,000,000 ;  Department  of  War, 
McEee,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Mor-  $25,000,000 ;  Navy  Department^  $20,000,000 ;  <»ntin- 
rell,  Mullins^  Myers,  Newcombe,  Newsham,  Norris,  gencies  and  misoelhmie?,  $10,000,000 :  and  interest 
O'Neill,  Fame,  Perham,  Peters,  Pettis.  Phelps,  on  the  public  debt,  $50,000.000 ;  and  the  whole  sur- 
Plants,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Baum.  Robertson,  plus  of^tho  revenue  should  bo  faithfully  applied  to 
Bobinson,  Boots,  Sawyer,  Sohenck,  Sconeld,  Sheila-  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt, 
barger.  Smith,  Spaldine,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  Fourth.  The  taxes,  which  are  now  so  grievons  a 
Stover,  Taber,  Taylor,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Up-  burden  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should 
son.  Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  be  reduced  at  least  $100,000,000  annually,  of  their 
Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B.  aggregate  amount;  and  a  day,  within  three  year», 
Washbuni,  Welker,  Whittemore,  Thomas  Williams,  should  be  named  for  the  general  resumption  of  specie 
James  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom— 120.  payments. 

Bo^I':i?Jmw"u,  l^'Se^t;-  F^ffir.^^I        The  motion  of  Mr.  Davis  was  not  agreed  to. 

erick  R.  Butler,  Cake,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Covode,  The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 

Deweese,  Donnelly,  Effsleston,  Ela,  £ldridge^Ams-  ment  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 
worth,  Fox^rench,  GoUaday,  Goss,  Grover,  Haight,        Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  strike 

TxAS— Messrs.  Chandler,  Cole,  Davis,  Doollttle, 
Fowlor,  Howe,  and  Wade — 7. 
^wv,    ...»   ....».^,  a.^^x^   ^.    ..»».x.^».x<,    ., ....»tu        Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat- 
Williams,  John  T.  Wilson,  Wood,  and  Young— 60.  tell,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  DLxon^ 


Knott,  William  Lawrence.  Louffhridge,  Marehall, 
MoCormick,  Mungen,  Niblack,  ^unn,  Orth,  Pike, 
Ross,  Shanks,  Stevens,  Stokes,  Stone,  Taffe,  Thomas, 
Tift.  Van  Trump,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William 
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Drake,  Edmonds,  Fenj,  Fessendeii,  FnlinghujBen,  clared  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  ia  solcmnlj 

iluisn,  Kellogg,  McCreery.  McDonald,    Morgan,  pledsed  to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  ita  equivalent,  or 

Horrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborn.  Patterson  all  oollgationa  of  the  United  States  not  bearing  in- 

of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  KosSj^her-  terest,  known  as  United  States  notes^  and  of  all  the 

miQ,  Stewart,  Snmner^hayer,  Trumbnll,  Welch,  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  ex- 

WiUej,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 86.  cept  in  eases  irnere  the  law  anthorinng  the  issue  of 

Abskht— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bnckalew.  Grimes,  Ear-  any  such  obligation  has  expressly  provided  that  the 

ris,  Henderson,   Hendricks,   Howard,   Morrul   of  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money,  or  other  currency 

Kfline,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pool,  Bice,  than  fold  ana  silver.   But  none  of  said  interest-  bear- 

Bobertson,  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Spencer,   Spmgue.  in?  obligations  not  already  due  shall  be  redeemed  or 

T:pton,  Van  Winkle,  viokers,  Warner,  Whyte,  ana  pud  before  maturity,  unless  at  such  time  United 

Yas«fr— 23.  States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin,  at  the  op- 

yr    rr    :»              ^'kr-         •            jix             j  tlon  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of 

Mr.  llenaerson,  of  Missouri,  moved  to  amena  the  United  States,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 

the  second  section  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed,  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin. 

M  ii  'A^^r           ^  •,  ^^  ^              ^    ^  x.  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith 

And  hi  it  fur^r  fnaeted.'Thot  any  contract  here-  ^  niake  provision,  at  the  earliest  pnJeticable  period, 

after  msde  specifically  nayable  m  oom  shall  be  legal  fo,  the  r^emption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

ud  Talid^  and  naay  bo  enforced  accordmg  to  lU  gjj^.  j.  And  be  if/yHhsr  enae^,  That  any  contract 

^^"^^  hereafter  made  specifically  payable  in  coin,  and  the 

The  motion  was  lost  by  the  following  vote :  coMideration  of  which  mav  be  a  loan  of  coin,  or  a 

« iiivvivu  jw «»  x^fob  uj  vw  AVNLxvyr  tu5  TV*"'  sale  of  property,  or  the  rendering  of  labor  jor  service 

TiAs— Messrs.    Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Dixon,  of  any  kind,  the  prioe  of  which,  as  carried  into  the 

Fessenden,  Hendenon,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  Stewart,  and  contract,  may  have  been  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the 

Trambull— 10.  coin  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  sale,  or  the  ren- 

A  Art— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat-  dering  of  such  service  or  labor,  shall  be  legal  and 

t41,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cragin,  Davis,  Doolittle,  valid,  and  may  be  enforced  according  to  its  terms ; 

I>nke,  Edmunds,    Ferrr,   Frelinghuysen,   Harlan,  and,  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  brought  for  the  enforcement 

Howe,  Kellogg,  McBonald,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Ver-  ©f  any  such  contract,  proof  of  the  real  oonsiderAtion 

□oat,  Morton,   Nye,   Osborn,   Patterson  of  New  may  be  given. 

n.r, ?hayer,  Wad^'  Wckk,  wSlJy,  wSiSs,  !S?d  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "If  the  Secre- 

^il«ni-^i.  tary  will  send  the  report  and  the  bill  to  me,  I 

AfiosT— Messrs.   Bayard,    Buckalew,    Fowler,  wiU  explain,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  result  of 

v?"•?^  FS^'  Hendncksj   Howard,   McCreery,  ^he  conference.    The  Senate  made  four  amend- 

ilomll  of  Mame,  Uorton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  ^^^.    -^  xv!«  .v^.*  vni      t'i.a  a,^  ^^^^A^^^y^*- 

Pool,  Robertson,  'Snulsbuiy,  Spencer.  Sprague,  Tipl  ™ente  to  this  short  biU.    The  first  amendment 

ton,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Warner,  Whyte,  and  was  designed  to  extend  the  pledge  of  the  first 

Vates— 22.  section  to  the  United  States  notes  as  well  as 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Com-  ^^^  ^J^^ . ^5  the  House  bill,  tiie  obligations 

nittee,  wm  passed  by  the  following  Tote :  ]f  ®«» ^?T^  **    "^  interest-bearmg  obhga- 

r       xt         AT.1.  i  n  **  11  n    i-v      r.  tions,'  bnt  there  was  no  pledge  to  pay  m  com 

cJ;rteb^^^^;i*n.fl?^^eS.";i'  Un%  Stte.  note,.    Th^  slnate,.^^  striking 

FpElinghuysen,  Grimes,   Harian,   Harris,   Howard,  ont  the  words  *interest-beanng,' mtended  to 

KoTgui,  Morml  ot  ICaine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  extend  the  pledge  to  all  obligations  of  the 

Pattiiaon  of  New  Hampshire.  Bobertson,  Sawver,  United  States:  but  the  Donse  conferees  feared 

tS  SdwL^S^''            '         ""'           '  ^^^  *^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^°^®  obligations  not  in- 

XArK-iCessra.  Cole,  Davis,  Doolittle,   Fowler,  tended  to  be  embraced  by  this  claim.   In  order 

Hendenon,  Hendricks,  McCreery,  McDonald,  Mor-  to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  we  now  say  that  the 

toQ^Oebom,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  pledge  shall  extend  to  the  payment  of  all 

%ncer,  Wade,  and  Welch— 18.          ,    «    ,  ,  United  States  notes  in  coin,  and  all  interest- 

r.^:;S:^li^X,  ^^^h^'&i^y^^l:  ^^?  obligations,  except  those  where  other 

fwL  K«m»eT,  Kee!  BanblJnrT,  Sprague.  Trumbull,  prorision  was  made,  so  as  to  prerent  inolndmg 

Via  Vmkla.'viaken,  Warner,  whyte,  and  Yates— 30.  other  obligations  not  intended  to  be  reached 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "I  move  to  ?7  *''" 'SfTIJI '?3»!!LI^'i^^!SVAJ?'i^^ 

«.™d  the  title  so  as  to  r^ad,  'An  act  relating  *e  '«P«>rt  ®f  th«  confere^  m  d^^        an  m- 

ti.tko  rviM:,.  ;!«.>.♦ » »»  provement,  because  it  is  more  specinc. 

nt  mn«nn  wJ;  «rr^^  ia  "  The  seJsoud  amendment  of  tlie  Senate  was 

S 1?.    i?S7*?f.T!,t:  bnow.  + ,  tn  to  strike  out  the  proyiso  to  the  first  section. 

Oa  March  2d  the  House  refused  to  concur  m  iSi."'"  rV««*:^_.  Jl.U^  i.  .».«  a^-^.*^  ♦«  +i,«  nm 

*.te  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  appointed  ^«  objecfaons  '°«^« '  ,♦  « J^^rt^n^wA?  ^ 

1  »»•..,;>»>»  ^f  ^^^f^^^^^  ▼«so  were  these :  That  it  tied  up  the  power  of 

t  committee  of  conference.  ^    Government  to  pay  the  debt,  or  do  any 

On  the  same  day  the  Senate  inswted  on  ito  .            ^  rednciig  the  rate  of  interest 

waSce^           appomted  a  committee  of  ^^^f^CSe  return  of  specie  payments..  This 

rxi  '  '  \           •*!.           ir     1  oj i^^  Drovision  is  stricken  out,  and,  mstead  of  it,  we 

to^hVl^lTt^^^^^m    ^  ^  S^«  b««rt«d  a  provision  that  we  will  not  at- 

^t^.»  ?^^    f:?      v^^^-:     .    ,«     .  tempt  to  pay  the  principal  of  this  debt  until 

A.  Act  io  •t-gS?'AP»««S.^'f„?i;S?  ""^  *"  either  we  ?e^ume  ^e  payments  or  we  can 

Sicnos  I.  Beii  enatUd,  de,^  That,  in  order  to  re-  sell  a  bond  beanng  a  lower  rate  of  mterest 

nme  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Qovemment  than  the  bonds,  to  be  redeemed  at  par  in  coin. 

v>  disehyge  aU  iuat  obU^itions  to  the  publio  ored-  jj^            ^^  ^^  liberty  to  proceed  to  pay  off 

^"W,  and  to  aettle  conflictong  questions  and  mterpre-  ri         7  *  u  J*^«  \.!.^aJ ^^J^\^  t^i>.^\^  tM^CniAnta 

t.r:oM  of  the  laws,  by  ^e  of  which  obligations  the  outetandmg  bonds,  even  if  specie  payments 

^^e  been  oontr^cted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and  de-  have  not  been  resumed. 
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"  I  think  that  this  is  a  great  improvement,  feeling  of  outrage  that  is  in  me  at  this  constant 

The  United  States  postpones  payment  of  this  manipulation  of  the  finances,  first  of  the  Gov- 

deht  until  we  can  pay  it  at  par  in  coin,  either  emment  and  then  of  the  people,  for  what  pur- 

hy  the  sale  of  bonds  or  by  the  resumption  of  pose  ?     You  have  contracted  your  currency 

specie  payments,  and  we  also  announce  to  the  nearly  four  hundred  million  dollars  in  three 

country  that  we  will  take  steps,  as  early  as  7J^<^s  ^or  the  purpose  of  enhancing  its  Talne. 

practicable,  to  specie  payment  of  the  notes.  What  has  been  the  result  of  it?    Have  yon  en- 

'*  I  will  state,  in  regard  to  the  third  amend-  hanoed  the  value  of  the  nation's  credit?   Kot 

ment,  that  I  did  not  agree  to  the  conclusion  in  one  cent.    You  have  prostrated  every  interest 

regard  to  it    The  third  amendment  of  the  and  every  industry  in  consequence  of  that  most 

Senate  was  made  on  motion  of  the  honorable  suicidal  and  most  damnable  policy.    I  protest, 

Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen),  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  industries  of  this 

to  strike  out  the  last  clause  of  the  second  sec-  country  and  in  their  behalf^  representing  them 

tion.    That  clause  allowed,  by  implication  at  as  I  do,  and  as  I  know  they  at  present  exist, 

least,  the  consideration  of  a  negotiable  note  to  against  the  additional  load  that  will  be  pnt  oq 

ba  inquired  into  between  others  than  the  ori-  them  by  this  most  unholy  and  most  incon^d- 

ginal  parties.    In  order  to  avoid  that  construe-  erate  legislation." 

tion,  the  Senate  struck  out  that  last  clause,  Mr.  Hendricks:  ^' Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in- 
leaving  the  question  of  inquiring  into  the  con-  tend  again  to  discuss  this  questbn,  but  to  ask 
sideration  to  depend  upon  the  general  and  of  the  Senate  whether  this  body  is  now  pre- 
local  law  in  each  State.  That  is  the  way  it  pared  to  change  the  contract  between  the  Got- 
ought  to  be;  but  the  House  conferees  were  not  emment  and  its  creditors,  as  is  proposed  bj 
willing  to  agree  to  this  report  unless  this  pro-  this  report?  In  my  judgment  the  measure  has 
vision  was  retained.  I  myself  was  not  dis-  not  been  improved  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
posed to  yield  that,  but  a  mfgority  of  the  Sen-  mittee  of  conference.  By  this  proposition  we 
ate  conferees  thought  it  was  better  to  yield  in  now  undertake  to  waive  permanenuy  the  right 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bilL  The  to  redeem  the  five-twenty  bonds  during  the 
words  which  are  retamed  and  which  the  Sen-  period  of  twenty  years  allowed  by  the  original 
ate  struck  out  are  these :  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  and 

And,  on  the  trial  of  a  suit  broug:ht  for  the  enforce-  to  provide  that  the  Government  shall  not  re- 

ment  of  any  audi  contract,  proof  of  the  real  conaid-  deem  at  all  unless  Treasury  notes  are  equal 

©ration  may  be  given.  ^[n^  gold  in  value. 

**That  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  proof  ^'Thiii,  sir,  is  now  the  distinct  proposition; 
could  be  given  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  honajfide  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  the  absence  of  a  new 
holder  on  a  note  where  there  was  usury  be-  consideration,  we  undertake  to  bind  the  Gov- 
tween  the  original  parties ;  but,  as  this  clause  emment  to  a  material  modification  of  the  con- 
does  not  state  the  effect  of  the  evidence  on  the  tract,  to  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  and  to  the 
real  consideration,  we  thought  it  better,  or  at  prejudice  of  the  people.  After  the  contract 
least  a  majority  of  the  conferees,  against  my  nas  been  made  by  the  law  and  by  the  language 
opinion,  thought  it  best,  to  leave  that  clause  of  the  bonds,  and  before  the  maturity  of  the 
in,  rather  than  endanger  the  passage  of  the  bonds,  why  shall  we  undertake  to  change  the 
bill.'*  nature  and  extent  of  that  contract  ?    Why  not 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  siud:  ^*Mr.  leave  it  as  it  stood  at  the  time  the  Gorem- 

President,  I  desire  in  one  word,  in  behalf  of  ment  made  the  contract?    There  were  some 

the  industries,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  of  this  merits  in  the  funding  bill  urged  by  the  Senator 

country,  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  from  Ohio  last  year  and  urged  by^the  Gommit- 

the  passage  of  this  act,  a  measure  calculated,  tee  on  Finance  in  its  elaborate  report  of  De- 

in  my  judgment,  more  to  repudiate  the  national  cember,  1867.    There  was  some  compensation 

debt  than  any  measure  that  has  yet  been  en-  in  that  measure.    In  that  bill  it  was  proposed 

aotod,  and  as  certain  to  result  in  that  direction  as  a  compensation  to  the  tax-payers  that  there 

if  the  people  are  true  to  themselves.    It  seems,  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  interest,  that  the 

sir,  that  the  industries  of  this  country,  crushed  six  per  cent,  bonds  shonld  fall  to  four  and  four 

to  the  very  earth  in  the  past  three  years,  are  and  a  half  per  cent.,  making  a  large  saving 

not  crushed  sufficiently,  but  they  must  have  annually  to  the  people  in  interest  and  a  verj 

this   staggering,  this  most  outrageous  blow  great  relief  to  the  burdened  interests  of  the 

dealt  upon  them.    If  there  is  any  measure  oal-  country;  but,  as  I  thought,  not  sufficient  to 


there  is  no  industry,  commencing  three  years  change  the  contract  and  to  make  obligation^ 

ago,  that  is  at  all  in  a  profitable  condition  ex-  which  may  be  redeemed  within  a  specified 

cept  that  which  is  receiving  to-day  the  pap  period,  in  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  Govem- 

of  Government  appropriations.    Why  tamper  ment,  gold  obligations.    Where  is  the  return? 

with  this  most  sacred  and  most  delicate  iostru-  The  present  proposed  policy  is  in  strange  coa- 

ment  ?    Sir,  I  have  not  words  to  express  the  trast  with  the  policy  that  was  adopted  at  thcs 
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time  this  debt  was  contracted.    As  I  read  to  interfere  with  the  funding  of  these  notes.    I 

the  Senate  the  other  eyening  from  the  report  saj  nnquestionably  it  wilL    If  these  notes  con 

of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  policy  of  be  ftmded  and  disposed  of  in  that  way  after 

Congress  in  1862  and  1863  was,  to  reduce  the  the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  woiUd  be  a  direct 

Tahe  of  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the  €h)y-  violation  of  the  solenm  pledge  that  is  here 

emmeut  so  as  that  there  should  be  an  induce-  given.    What  is  the  pledge  that  is  given  ?    It 

meot  on  the  part  of  the  persons  holding  that  is  a  pledge  given  to  the  whole  country  that  the 

emrefDcy  to  invest  it  in  the  bonds.    Deprecia-  (Government  will  make  provision  at  the  earliest 

tion  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Government —  practicable  moment  not  to  fund  these  notes, 

s  depreciated  currency  made  necessary,  in  the  not  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of  contraction, 

language  of  the  committee,  by  the  fact  that  which  has  been  condemned  most  solemnly  by 

the  bonds  would  not  sell  nnder  the  act  of  Feb-  Congress,  but  that  it  will  make  provision  to 

niArj  25,  1862.     The  depreciated   currency  redeem  these  notes  in  coin.    If  this  pledge  is 

was  the  consideration  the  Government   re-  treated  as  a  nnllity  before  it  has  even  been 

eei?ed  for  its  bonds,  and  that  depredation  was  passed,  we  need  not  place  much  importance 

broDght  about  upon  a  purpose  and  a  policy,  upon  it  hereafter." 

To  secure  a  sale  of  bonds  then,  the  currency  Mr.  WiUiams,  of  Oregon,  said :  ^*  Now,  the 
▼as  purposely  depreciated ;  but  when  the  simple  question  is,  as  to  this  part  of  the  bill, 
Gorenmient  comes  to  assume  and  to  provide  did  the  people  of  the  country  expect  when 
for  its  payment,  then  the  opposite  policy  is  to  these  bonds  were  issued,  did  tiiose  who  sup- 
be  adopted  and  the  currency  is  to  be  by  spe-  ported  the  Government  during  the  rebellion 
eial  legislation  appreciated,  or  if  it  cannot  be  and  the  men  who  gave  their  money  to  the 
appreciated,  then  that  the  bonds  shall  not  be  Government  and  took  these  bonds— did  they 
Mid  until  the  Government  can  pay  in  gold.  ezx>ect  that  they  would  be  paid  in  depreciated 
Why  this  reversal  of  poUoy  ?  If  it  was  right  paper?  Was  it  the  general  expectation  of  the 
that  the  Government  should  be  paid  for  these  country  that  these  bonds  would  be  cancelled 
bonds  in  a  carrency  purposely  depreciated^  by  promises  of  the  Government  depreciated  in 
wbj  is  there  aa  obligation  that  we  shaU  pro-  value,  or  was  it  the  general  understanding  that 
Tide  for  an  appreciation  of  the  currency  when  they  would  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  ? 
the  Government  oomes  to  redeem  the  bonds?  Suppose  you  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
I  desire  that  there  shall  be  an  appreciation  of  ment,  that  they  are  payable  in  Treasury  notes, 
the  currency ;  but,  as  I  said  the  other  evening,  then  the  other  conclusion  necessarily  follows 
I  look  to  that  only  through  a  restored  pros-  that  these  notes,  when  payment  was  to  be 
perit  J  in  the  business  of  the  country.*'  made,  were  to  be  worth  their  face  in  gold.' 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  ^*  Mr.  Presi-  That  was  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  at 
dental  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  con-  the  time  the  bonds  were  issued,  and  it  is  for 
ference,  but  I  conld  not  sign  this  report  for  the  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  understand- 
reason  that  it  would  commit  me  to  a  construe-  ing  m  good  faith  that  this  bill  is  enacted,  and 
tbnofthelaw  and  the  contract  in  regard  to  I  do  not  nnderstand  that  in  any  respeet  it 
the  five-twenty  bonds  from  which  I  have  al-  changes  the  nature  or  even  the  form  of  the 
vajs  dissented.  I  believe  that  nnder  the  law  contract  It  is  simply  a  pledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  had  as  much  right  to  pay  the  Government  that  these  bonds  when  they 
thofle  bonds  in  legal-tender  notes  as  it  has  to  are  paid  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent, 
paj  any  other  debt,  and  that  this  declaration  and  that  pledge  is  aeoompanied  by  another 
\s  snbstantially  &  change  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  Treasury  notes  shall  also  be  paid  in 
it  is  committing  the  Government  to  a  payment  gold ;  so  that  all  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
in  coin  which  is  not  required  by  the  original  ment,  without  any  distinction,  shall  be  so  paid, 
contract.  Therefore  I  cannot  and  will  not  No  preference  is  given  to  the  bondholders  by 
vote  for  it.  this  bill,  none  given  to  those  who  hold  Treas- 

"  But,  ICr.  President,  this  report  contains  one  nry  notes  of  the  Government ;  but  here  is  a 

important  statement  which  I  would  be  very  solemn  pledge  of  this  nation  made  at  this  time, 

^  to  vote  tar  if  I  could  do  so  without  voting  to  be  noticed  by  the  whole  world^  that  the 

for  the  rest  of  it.    It  is,   '  and  the  United  Government  of  Uie  United  States  wUl  redeem 

States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  to  make  all  its   promises,  without   distinction,  in  the 

proviaon  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  money  that  is  reoognized  as  such  by  the  world. 

the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  This  is  the  promise  that  is  made,  and  this  is  all 

coin.^    This  I  regard  as  a  very  important  state-  there  is  of  it." 

ment  upon  the  part  of  the  conference  com-  *'  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  second  section,  it  is  not 

mittee.    It  prescribes  the  way  by  which  the  precisely  in  the  form  that  I  should  desire  to 

Govemment  shall  return  to  specie  payments,  nave  it,  but  it  was  impossible  to  agree  unless 

and  the  Govemment  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  this  second  section  was  incorporated  in  the  re- 

tfaat  it  win  make  provision  at  tne  earliest  prao-  port  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  House ;  and,  as 

tieable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  green-  it  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  contains  no 

back  currency  in  coin.    The  Senator  from  Ver-  pledge  or  promise  whatever  to  anybody,  it 

mont  a  little  while  ago  asked  a  question  of  the  may,  if  it  is  found  to  be  bad  in  operation,  be 

cbiunnanofthe  committee^  wheuier  this  would  changed,  by  subsequent  legislation.     If  this 
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provision  as  to  gold  contracts  is  not  satisfao-  Blair,  Bontwell,  Bowen.  Bovden,  Brooks,  Broomall, 

tory  to  the  people,  if  it  is  found  to  be  defective  5,"^®y^.9*^5'iJ*^^.'  5^^?r»  V*^^^^^"»  ?«!!f*^F  ^• 
in  anj  way,  the 
gross  at  its  next 

from  passing  a  law  that  will  change  it,  and  field,'  Gove.  GriBwold^Halsey,  Hauflfher,  Heaton, 

make  it  conform  to  the  necessities  and  circum-  ?i«?yj,Jf j"i  Ho<>P«r,  Hotchkws.  Bi^aj:d  D.  Hub- 

stances  of  the  country."  ^•'J^  HiUburd,  J^ckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Judd, 

^    \t  Jl          r  Tkr •           *         1^      «tAr«     V  Jnhan,  Kellogg,  Kelsey,  Ketoham,   Laflm,.  Lash, 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Minnesota,  sald:^  "My  ob-  GeorgJ  V.  Lawrence,  LlAooln,  Login,  Lynch,  Moll 

jection  to  this  proposition  is,  that  it  looks  to  lory,  Marvin,  Maynaid,  MoCarthv,  McKee,  Mereur, 

and  inevitably  brings  about  a  permanency  of  MiUer,  Moore,  Moorhead.  MorreU,  MulUns,  Myers, 

the  public  debt.    What  is  the  interest  of  the  S''«*^,^'2r*V^'S**i  'Z*^®'  Perham,  Peters, 

Gov?m^^^^^                                                       It  £>l^e%.o^nt'io^bS^^ 

IS  that  It  should  be  in  the  control  of  the  Gov-  field,  Sheilabargcr,  Smith?  Starkweather,  Stevens, 

emment.     The  Government,   acting  for  and  Stewart,  Stover,  Sypher.Taber,  Taylor^rowbridge, 

representing  the  people,  should  have  the  debt  Twichcll.  Upson^urt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wy^,  Ward, 

in  fliAir  onntrol    and  whftn  th«v  wcrA  ahl«  to  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  William  B,  Washbuni, 

in  tneir  control,  ana  wn«tt  tney  were  aoie  to  YfelkeT,  Whittemore,  Jamei  F.  Wilson,  Woodbridge, 

pay  It  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  it.    The  ^^  the  Speaker— 118. 

interest  of  the  bondholders  is,  that  it  should  NATa-Messrs.  Adams,  Areher,  Baker,  Beatty, 

be  in  their  control,  and  that  the  Government  Beck,  Boyer,  Bromwell,  burr,  Roderick  E.  Butler, 


^^^^J^^^^fJ^^^^^^y^^P^.^^^^^^^^^     ,     teis  IngeraoliryohnBon,  thomasl..  •Tones,' Kerr, 

"Then  this  proposition  bnngstoan  actual    Knott,  WUliim  Lawrence,  Marshall  MccJrmick; 

issue,  as  I  think,  the  interest  of  the  people    McOullough,  Mungen,  Nlblack,  Orth,  Prujn,  Ban- 


it  a  question  between  the  men  who  hold  the  .^f . 

debt  and  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  n^  Vomro— Messra.  Anderson,  Baldwin.  Banto, 

because  I  believe  that  Oongress  should  look  to  Blackburn,  Blaine,  Boles.  Buckland,  Bemamin  F. 

the  interests  of  the  people  quite  as  much  as  to  Butler,  Colfaat,  Covode,  Delano,  Driggs,  Edwards, 

the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  I  believe  the  Grow'^&amat^'''l^d  V^^^ 

residue  of  this  session  of  Oongress  cannot  be  HS)b^Humph°rey,Kelley,kit5ion*^ 

more  profitably  spent  than  m  discussmg  this  Loughridge,  Morrissey,  Newcomb,  Nicholson,  ttunn, 

very  measure.    It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Pettia,  Phelps,  Pike.  Folsley,Se]ye,  Spalding,  stokes, 

interests  of  the  country  that  ^1  the  appropria-  Zf^^'J&^  X^^^^^^^^tJ^.^'^  ?°,™'«7J^' 

tion  bills  should  fffil  than  that  this  proposition  ^J^^d  WiSdS^^    "^  WiUiams,  John  T.  WU- 

should  pass.   .The  Senator  from  Oregon  talked  ' 

about  this  Oongress  pledring  the  faith  of  the  On  March  8d,  the  Speaker  resigned  his  seat, 

nation,  and  that  nothing  of  repudiation  should  3^^  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York,  was 

be  heard  of.    Sir,  when  this  Confess  pledges  elected  to  fiU  the  vacancy  as  Speaker, 

the  faith  of  the  nation  to  pay  the  five-twenties  jhe   foUowing  joint  resolution  was  also 

m  com,  they  repudiate  the  interests  of  the  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 

people.  Mid  impose  upon^  them  burdens  that  Jent  on  February  6th,  and  became  of  force 

they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  bear."  without  his  signature : 

The  result  was  announced,  as  follows :  ,     ,    » 

Rnolv^  ov  ilu  oMoU  ond  £R)U9t  of  SepreufdatxM 

,T*;^?"^f  ^^"a  ^\^^  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat-  oftU  UhiUd  Statet  of  America  in  C^ngrm  attmhld, 

tell.  Chandler,  CpnkUng,  Connesa,  Corbett,Cra«in,  that  the  persons  now  holding  civU  offioes  in  the  pro- 

Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,rrehng-  yUional  governments  of  Virginia  and  Texas,  who 

huyaen.  Hams,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  cannot  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed  bT  the 

Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp-  got  entitled  "An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office, 

.,.1^  -o cu A .  a n^ ^.M  ...                         ..  r             ,  July  2, 1862,  shfill, 

removed  there- 


WATa-Messra.   i5aTard,  Buckalew,   Cole,  Davis,  from ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  oom- 

Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendnoka,  Kellogg  McCreeiy.  manders  to  fiU  the  vacancies  so  created  by  the  ap- 

McDonald,  Morton,  Norton,  Osbom,  Fatteraon  of  polntment  of  persons  who  can  take  said  oath :  Pro- 

Tennessee,    Bobertson,    Boss,    Sawyer,    Spencer,  tju^tfrf,  That  the  provisions  of  thia  resolution  shall  not 

Sprague,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Vi<}ker8,  Wade,  and  Whyte  apply  to  persona  who,  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 

— 24.  TT    1         TT     :i  tneir  disaDilities  as  proviaed  in  the  fourteenth  amend- 

Absent— Mcsara.    Grimes^    Harlan,    Henderson,  ment  to  the  Constitution,  shall  have  qualified  for  any 

Howe,    PomOToy,  Pool,    Bioe,   Saulabury,  Welch,  office  hi  pursuance  of  the  act  entatiod  "  An  act  pre- 

Wilson,  and  Yatea— 11.  scribing  an  oath  of  office  by  persons  from  whom  legal 

So  the  report  w«eoncnmd  in.  if  «J^1'!i^cI2^Sr:¥^tiS!'ZlS 

in  the  Uoase  the  report  was  concnrred  in  ghall  not  take  effect  untu  thirty  days  from  and  after 

by  the  following  vote :  its  pasaage :  And  it  ia  fuHhcr  provided^  That  thU 

YKAs-Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  Deloa  E.  "SVlnSiJ^W^  Sf Vi^ilL^^ 

•  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Axtill,  Bailey,  Barnes,  "^»^«  apphcable  V>  the  State  of  MiaaiasippL 

Bamum,  Beaman,  Bexgamin,  Benton,    Bingham,        The  session  closed  at  noon  on  Marcli  4th. 
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The  first  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress* 
commenced  at  12  m.,  March  4th.  In  the  Senate, 
Schnyler  Colfax  was  qualified  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  chair. 

In  the  House,  James  G.  Blaine  was  chosen 
Speaker,  he  having  received  185  votes,  and 
Michael  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  67.  votes. 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  6th,  the  following 
communication  was  received  from  President 
Grant: 

*  The  foUowinj:  to  a  list  of  the  members  otOongrw : 

BBVATE. 

jfZatama— wnUrd  Warner,  Geoive  E.  Spencer. 
Arkan§at   Alexander  McDonald,  Benlamin  F.  Bice. 
Cal(farnia—CoTiie\\ji9  Cole,  Bni^ne  Casserly. 
Cfawwsetfgirf—Willlam  A.  Backinffham,  Orrin  8.  Feny. 
Ddttware—ThomtiB  F.  Banird,  wUIard  Saulsbuy. 
FloriOa—AXii^ah  Gilbert,  Tbomaa  W.  Osbom. 
^som^id— Not  admitted. 


Jiomou   iiTman  TrambnH,  Blcbard  Tates. 

/ndioiMi— OliTer  P.  Morton,  Daniel  D.  Pratt 

/gios— ^amea  W.  Grimes,  James  Harlan. 

Kan§m   Samnel  Ol  Pomeroj,  Edmmid  Q.  Ross. 

ifenlMefty— Garret  Dayto,  Tbomas  C.  McCreery. 

Xo«dMaiia— John  S.  Harrls^lClam  P.  Kellogg. 

JTofM— Hannibal  Hamlin,  Willtom  Pitt  Fesseoden. 

Jforyjteiuf— William  T.  Hamilton,  GeoiveVickers. 

M(U$aelnmtt9   Charles  Samner,  Henry  Wilson. 

JfidU^m— Zacharlah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Mlmmtoia    Alexander  Bamsej,  Daniel  8.  Norton. 

JAjiOMri'-Charlea  D.  Drake,  Carl  8chnR. 

iTeAmto— John  M.  Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton. 

iV«Mda— Wimam  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nye. 

2feto  Mampthire  —  Jtanm  w.  Patterson,  Aaron  H. 
Crsffln. 

Aiw  .Ttfrsey— Alexander  G.  Cattell,  John  P.  Stockton. 

Jf(tw  Tbri^Boscoe  Conkling.  Reaoen  E.  Fonton. 

Jforth  Cterottiia— Joseph  C.  Abbott,  John  Poot 

OMo-John  Sherman,  Allen  G.  Tharman. 

Or€0tm-^Ueary  W.  Coihett,  Geoise  H.  Williams. 

/¥3HU|ffpaNto— Simeon  Cameron,  «rohn  Scott. 

Skode  iUom^WiUiam  Spragne.  Honry  B.  Anthony. 

Sottih  CbroUna— Thomaa  J.  Bobertson,  Frederick  A. 
Sawyer. 

TmuttttM   William  G.  Brownlow,  J.  S.  Fowler. 

Vtrwumt   Jnstln  8.  MorrilL  George  F.  Edmonds. 

Wmi  VirgUtia^Axthax  J.  Boreman,  Waitman  T.  Wil- 
ky. 

fftowniln   Timothy  O.  Howe,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter. 


ITot  admiUed  at  tJUi  temion. 


JtflMMfVi, 


BOUSS. 


^toiwot— Logan  H.  Boots,  Anthony  A.  C.  Bogers, 
Thomas  Boles. 

AUbama    Entitled  to  six  memben,  hnt  not  yet  elected. 

Oay^brwto  SsmnnlB.  Axtell,  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  James 
A.  J^nson.  

GMMeMcw^— Jnlios  Strong,  Stephen  W.  Kellogg,  H.  H. 
Stsxkweather,  William  H.  Bamnm. 

ZMtesortf— Benjamin  T.  Bhrgs. 

.nsoriito— Charles  M.  Hamilton. 

<7s0ry<a— Entitled  to  seven  members,  tmt  no  election 
yet  been  held. 

UBiiois— John  A.  Logan,  Norman  B.  Jndd,  John  F. 
Famsworth,  EHhn  B.  Wasbbame,^  John  B.  Hawley, 
Ebon  C.  InirersolL  Barton  0.  Cook,  Jesse  H.  Moore, 
Shelby  K.  CoJlom,  T.  W.  McNeely.  Albert  G.  Burr,  Samael 
8.  VarahalLJohn  B.  Hay,  John M.  Crebs. 

£Mltana---Wi]]lam  E.  Niblack,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  William 
8.  Hofanao,  George  W.  Jnliati,  John  Cobam,  Daniel  W. 
Voofbees,  Godkrre  8.  Orth,  James  M.  Tyner,  John  P.  C. 
Shanks,  wllUam  Williams,  Jasper  Packard. 

Aisa--Ge<»vo  W.  MoCrarr,  Willtom  Smyth.  William 
B.  Amson,  wllUam  Longhndge,  Francto  W.  Palmer, 
Cbsiles  Fosneroy. 

Kanm§   Sidney  Ctorka. 

ITsfiAidbv— Lawrence  8.  Trimble,  Willtom  M.  Sweeny, 
Jsoob  8.  uolladay,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Boyd  Winchester, 
Thomas  U  Jones,  Jamea  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams, 
JohnM.BIoe. 

•BM|gM4,MtfchMk. 


To  itu  SenaU  of  iU  UniUd  StaUt : 

Since  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  Alex- 
ander T.  Stewart  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  find  that  br  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  approvea  September  8, 1789,  it  ia  pro- 
vided as  follows^  to  wit : 

^^  And  be  U /urther  enaeUd.  That  no  person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  institutea  by  this  act  shall  oi- 
TdctljT  or  inairectl^  bo  concerned  or  interested  in 
carryiDjg  on  the  business  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  be 
owner  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  sea-vessel,  or  pur- 
chase, by  himself  or  another  in  trust  for  nim,  any 

XotiMana— 1  (vacancy),  Lewto  A.  Sheldon,  8  (vacancy), 
4  (vacancy).  5  (vacancy). 

Jfdifi^-Joha  Lynch,  Samael  P.  MorrUl,  James  G. 
Blaine,  John  A.  Peters,  Eugene  Hale. 

JfaryAmd —Samnel  Hambleton,  Stevenson  Archer, 
Thomas  Swann,  Patrick  Hamill,  Frederick  Stone. 

JfocwidkuMtt*— James  Bofinton,  Cakes  Ames,  Glnery 
Twichell,  Samuel  Hooper,  Beulamin  F.  Butler,  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks,  George  8.  Boutwell,*  George  F.  Hoar,  William 
B.  Washburn,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

JtfkAi^on^Femando  C.  Beaman,  Willtom  L.  Stoughton, 
Austin  Btoir,  Thomas  W.  Feriy,  Omar  D.  Conger,  Ban- 
dolph  Strickland. 

JftnfMsota^Morton  8.  Wilkinson.  Eugene  M.  Wilson. 

jmMarinpi— Entitled  to  five  members,  but  no  election. 

in«pewyi— Erastus  Wells,  Gustavus  A.  Finkelborg, 
Jnmes  B.  McCormlck.  8.  H.  iBoyd,  Samuel  S.  Bardett, 
Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Joel  F.  Asper,  John  F.  Beujamin, 
David  P.  Dyer. 

^sfrrosto— John  Taffe. 

JVMMMto— Thomas  Fitch. 

New  fTofiiptUrs— Jacob  H.  Ela,  Aaron  F.  Starens,  Ja- 
cob Benton. 

New  J^fni^— Wintom  Moore,  Charles  Halght,  John  T. 
Bird,  John  Hill,  Orestes  Cleveland. 

New  York'^aoarr  A.  Beeves,  John  G.  Schumaker, 
HenryW.  Slocum,  John  Fox,  John  Morrtosey,  Samuel  8. 
Cox.  uerv^  C.  Calkin,  James  Brooks,  Fernando  Wood, 
Ctorkson  N.  Potter,  George  W*  Greene,  John  H.  Ketcham, 
John  A.  Griswold.  Stephen  L.  Mayham,  Adolphus  H. 
Tanner,  Orange  Ferris,  Willtom  A.  Wheeler.  Stephen 
Saudfora,  Charles  S.  Knapp.  Addison  H.  Ladin,  Alex- 
ander H.  Bailey,  John  C.  Churchill,  Dennto  McCarthy, 
Geotve  W.  Cowlea,  William  H.  Kelaey,  Giles  W.  Hotch- 
Uss,  Hamilton  Ward,  Noah  Davis,  John  Fisher,  David  8. 
Bennett,  Porter  Sheldon. 

NoriA  CfaroUna-C^inUm  L.  Cobb,  David  Heaton,  Oliver 
H.  Dockery,  John  T.  Deweeae,  Israel  G.  Laah,  Fzancto  E. 
Shober,  Alexander  H.  Jones.t 

Ohky-TeterW,  Strader,  Job  E.  Stevenson,  Bobert  C. 
Schenck,  Willtom  Lawrence,  Willtom  Mungen.  John  A. 
Smith,  James  J.  Winans,  John  Beatty,  Edward  F.  Dickin- 
son, Traman  H.  Hoag,  John  T.  Wilson,  Philip  Van 
Trump,  George  W.  Moigan,  Martin  Welker,  Bliaklm  H. 
Moore,  John  A.  Bingham,  Jacob  A.  Ambler,  Willtom  H. 
Upson,  James  A.  Garfield. 

Oregon   Joseph  8.  Smith. 

iViiiuwiMiila  —  Samuel  J.  Bandall,  Charles  0*Nel11, 
Leonam  Myers,  t  WlUtom  D.  Kelley,  John  B.  Beading, 
John  Stiles,  Washington  Townsend,  J.  Lawrence  Geti, 
Oliver  J.  Dickey, HeniyL.  Cake, Daniel M.  Van  Anken, 
George  W.  Woodward,  Ulysses  Mercur,  John  B.  Packer, 
Blchard  J.  Haldeman,  John  Cessna,  Daniel  J.  Morrell, 
William  H.  Armstrong,  Gienni  W.  Scofield,  Calvin  W. 
Gilfiltoo,  81  (vacancy)*  Jamea  8.  Negley,  Darwin  Phelps, 
Joseph  B.  Donley. 

JiMde  Mmd-^ThoaOM  A.  Jenckos,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

South  daroMaa— Bei^amin  F.  Whittemore,  C.  C  Bowen, 
8.  D.  Hoge,  4  (vacancy). 

T^SfiiMMef— Boderiek  R.  Butler,  Horace  Maynard,  Wil- 
liam B.  Stokes.  Lewis  Tillman,  William  F.  Prosser, 
Samuel  M.  Amell,  Isaac  B.  Hawkins,  W.  J.  Smith. 

F«rm(m<— Charles  W.  WUtord,  Luke  P.  Potond,  Worth- 
Ingtpn  C.  Smith. 

iFeet  T?r^nla— Isaac  H.  Duvall,  James  C.  McGrew, 
John  8.  Wltcher. 

TUMonriM— Halbert  E.  Paine,  Beqjamin  F.  Hopkins, 
Amass  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridge,  Phlletus  Sawyer,  Cad- 
walador  C.  Washburn. 


Not  admitted  at  thi$  eettion. 


JflMM^Rpi, 

Virginia, 


•  R«l||Md,  March  l«li« 

f  Dtd  Ml  qaallff . 

X  In  plkM  «f  Jou  M«£bt| 
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publio  lands  or  other pobllo  property,  or  "be  concerned  Washburn,  William  B.  WashbuAi,  Welker,  Wheeler, 

in  the  purchase  or  disposal  of  any  publio  securities  Wliittemore,  Wilkinson^  Willard,  Williams,  John  T. 

of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  take  or  apply  Wilson,  Winans,  and  W iteher— 109. 

to  hia  own  use  any  emolument  or  gaon  for  negotiatmg  Nats — Messrs.  Adams,  Arofaer,  Aztell,  Bins, 

any  business  in  the  said  Department  other  than  what  Bird,  Burr,  Cleveland,  Dickinson,  JBldridffe,  Goilt- 

shall  be  allowed  by  law;  and  if  any  person  shall  of-  day,  Grlswold,  Hamill,  Holman,  Thomas  L.  Jones, 

fend  against  anv  of  the  prohibitions  of  this  act  he  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  Mayluun,  HcCormick,  Mc- 

shall  be  deemea  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  Neely,  Moffet,  Mnngen,  l^iblaok,  Potter,  Bands!!, 

forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  penalty  of  $3,000,  and  Beading,  Beeves,  Bice,  Schumaker.  Slocnm,  Btiles, 

shall  upon  conviction  be  removed  from  office  and  for-  Strader,  Swann,   Sweeney.   Trimble,  Van  Auken, 

ever  thereafter  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  Van  Trump,  Voorhees,  Welk,  Eugene  M.  WiUou, 

the  United  States :  Provided,  That  if  anjr  other  fMsr-  Winchester,  Wood,  and  Woodward — 13. 

son  than  a  public  prosecutor  shall  give  information  Not  VoTnro— Messrs.  Ames,  Armstrong  Beattj, 

of  any  such  offence  upon  which  a  prosecution  and  Beck,  Bennett,  Boyd,  Brooks,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

oonviction  shall  be  had,  one-half  the  aforesaid  penalty  Calkm,  Clarke,  Cunton  L.  Cobb,  Crebs,  Dcweese, 


Stewart  has  been  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  8en«  Morgan,  Morrissey,  Peters,  Koffers,  Schenck,  Joseph 

ate,  I  would  ask  that  he  be  exempted  by  joint  resolu-  S.  Smith,  William  J,  Smith,  Worthington  C.  Smith, 

tion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congjness  m>m  the  opera-  Stone,  Strickland,  and  Van  Horn— 48. 
tionsofthesame.                           U.  S.  QBAKT. 
WASHiNQToir,  D.  C,  Misrch  6, 1869.  On  the  Bame  day  Mr.  Bntler,  of  Massachn- 

On  March  9th,  and  before  any  action  had  chetts,  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  reju- 

been  taken  on  the  preceding  message,  the  fol-  lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  which 

lowing  was  received  from  the  President :  was  read  and  passed — ^yeas  188,  nays  16,  not 

7b  the  SenaU  of  the  UwUed  States  .*  voting  40. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  to  be  permitted  to        In  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day,  this  HoTise 

withdraw  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  my  bill  was  taken  up  and  referred  to  the  Jndiciarjr 

message  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  the  passage  of  Committee.      On  March  16th  the  committee 

a  jomt  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  -^-^..-.o^j  x^  «*w;u«  ^„*  *i,a  «r^~9  u  t>ixrxi,iAcJ\  ^^ 

relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ftom  the  dia-  Proposed  to  strike  out  the  word    repealed, 

abilities  imposed  by  section  eight  of  the  act  of  Con-  ^^^  to  msert  "suspended  until  the  next  session 

gross  approved  September  2, 1789.  of  Congress.** 
^                r.  r.    ..    ..  ..Y'^'  G^^^-  Mr.  TrumbuU,  of  Illinois,  said:  "While  the 

Washwotok,  D.  C,  March  9, 1869.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  believed  that  it 

The  request  was  granted.  ^as  proper  that  the  present  Administration 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  8th,  the  bill  for  the  should  not  be  embarrassed  or  obstructed  in  its 

further  protection  of  e^ual  rights  in  tiie  Dis-  efforts  to  introduce  reform  into  the  public  ser- 

trict  of  Columbia,  which  was  passed  at  the  vice,  and  to  have  able  and  efficient  officers  to 

previous  session,  but  failed  to  receive  the  sig-  discharge  public  duties,  they  were  xmwiUmg, 

nature  of  the  President,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  after  Congress  had  with  such  great  unanimity 

Sumner,  taken  up  and  passed  (see  paffe  — ).  adopted  this  law  within  the  last  two  years,  and 

On  March  15th  the  same  bill  passed  theHouse.  adonted  it  upon  the  principle  that  some  lay 

In  the  House,  on  March  10th,  Mr.  Bontwell,  of  tnis  kind  was  proper  to  regulate  the  ciril 

of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolu-  service,  to  recommend  its    absolute  repeal ; 

tion :  and  believing  that  every  thing  could  be  accom- 

JBeeolved,  That  there  be  appointed  for  the  Forty-  piished  that  is  desired  by  any  one  by  removing 

first  Congress  a  select  Committee  on  Beconstruction,  this  law  out  of  the  way  for  the  present  and 

to  consist  of  thirteen  members,  under  the  same  rules  affording  an  opportunity,  after  the  public  ser- 

Kil?^^if?°"^  governed  the  proceedings  of  the  ^^^  g^^  have  been  reformed  in  this  matter 

Beoonstmotion  Committee  m  the  last  Congress,  and  li  lic       *  -^     xi:    vAi  I^^  *  ;i  «.,>>. 

that  aU  the  documents  and  resolutions  before  the  ^^  <>™<5e,  to  consider  the  bill  disconnected  witn 

Committee  on  Reconstruction  of  the  last  Congress  <uiy  pressure  for  office,  they  thought  it  better 

yet  undisposed  of  be  referred  to  them.  to  recommend  the  suspension  of  the  act  until 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote:  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  then  Con- 

T»A8— Messrs.  Allison.  Ambler,  Amell,  Asper,  K^®*?  can  either  repeal  it  or  adopt  some  cinl 

Buley,  Banks,  Beaman,  Bemamin,  Bingham,  Bmir,  service  bill,  which,  in  its  Judgment,  shall  be 

Boles,  BoutweH,  Bowen,  Bufllnton,  Burdett,  Roder-  thought  to  be  for  the  best  and  permanent  in- 

*a?bLfS'c5l^^1?i^n-A  teresU  of  tte  country.    It  w^  with  thi.  n>. 

Dawes,  Dickey,  Donloy,  DuvsU,  byer,  Farksworth^  *°*^  *^®  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recom- 

Ferriss,  Feny,  Finkeiburg,  Fisher,  Garfield,  Gilfil-  mended  that,  instead  of  an  absolute  repeal,  the 

_t-_    Tr--.__    TT,«    ,,  1        *^     "'    suspended  until  the  next  session 

Ohio,  said :  «*It  is  not  my 
an  argument  of  the  consti- 


Boots,  Sandforcl,  8argeit,8awyer,  Scofield^  Shsnks  I"  "  "u**  t    i^  if  \  *ir  "'/"^'''^  %  T  .rl 

Sheldon,  John  A.  Sn5th,Villiim*Sinyth,  Stevenson^  upon  it.    I  shaU  not,  therefore,  go  into  that 

Stokes,  Stoughton,  Taffe,  Tanner,  Tillman,  Town-  discussion,  further  than  to  notice  the  different 

send,  Twichell,  Tyner,  Upson,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  opinions  that  have  prevailed  with  respect  to  it. 
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"  Until  lately  I  sapposed  there  were  but  two  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tenure-of-office  Act 

inteipretations  thought  of;  one  an  interpreta-  and  that  is  that  the  President  of  the  United 

tkm  that  gives  to  the  President  the  nnquaJified  States  will  obey  the  Constitution  as  thej  un- 

power  of  removal,  the  other  an  interpretation  derstand  it;   that  without  anj  law  on  the 

tiut  requires  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  Senate  in  statute-book  he  will,  in  every  instance,  submit 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal.  Of  late  to  the  Senate  the  question  of  removal  from 
1  understand  that  a  third  interpretation  has  ofiSce.  Do  Senators  expect  that?  Do  they 
been  saggested,  and  that  is  that  the  President  expect  that  the  President  wiU  interpret  the 
miy  exercise  the  power  of  removal,  but  sub-  Constitution  as  they  interpret  it,  and  act  upon 
ject  to  sudi  regulations  as  Congress  in  its  it  as  they  think  it  requires?  Do  tiiey  expect 
wisdom  may  prescribe.  To  my  apprehension,  that  every  removal  from  office  will  be  sub- 
sir,  this  third  view  of  the  Constitution  is  to-  mitted  to  this  body  if  the  Tenure-of-office  Act 
tally insdmissible.  Either  the  power  is  vest-  should  be  repealed?  If  they  do  not  expect 
ed  m  the  President  by  the  Constitution  with-  that,  what,  then,  do  they  propose  to  do  ?  Do 
oot  limit  or  qualification,  or  the  concurrence  they  propose  to  suffer  the  President  of  the 
of  the  Senate  is  made  necessary  to  the  exercise  United  States  to  violate  the  Constitution,  ac- 
of  Uiit  power.  If  the  Constitution  vests  the  cording  to  their  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
power  absolutel  J  in  the  P^Mident,  then  it  is  not  ment ;  or  what  wUl  they  do  should  he  so  vio- 
(XRDpetent  for  Congress  to  restrict,  restrain,  or  late  it?  Shotdd  he  so  violate  it,  and  should  he 
limit  it  So,  if  the  Constitution  vests  the  be  impeached  for  that  violation,  what  wiU  be 
power  in  the  President  witii  the  concurrence  their  votes  on  the  impeachment?  WiU  they 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  for  find  him  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  an  infraction 
CoDgresB  to  restrain  or  limit  or  restrict  a  of  the  Constitution  ?  If  they  believe  that  he 
power  thus  veeted  in  tiie  Preeident  and  Sen-  has  no  unqualified  power  of  removal,  if  they 
ate.  believe  that  the  concurrence  of  this  body  is 

^'I  do  not,  therefore,  with  great  deference  necessary  in  everv  instance  of  removal,  how 
to  those  who  think  differently,  suppose  that  can  they  say  that  he  will  be  guiltiess  of  a  vio- 
thifl  is  a  Bobject  fbr  legidation.  I  suppose  that  lation  of  the  Constitution  if  he  remove  an  offi- 
CongresB  may  well  enough  prescribe  a  term  of  oer  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
office;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  touches  ate?  And  yet  is  not  that  the  object  of  this 
the  question  where  the  power  of  removal  re-  bill,  to  suspend  this  act  ?  Suspend  it,  why  ? 
Mes,  Congress  may  prescribe  a  term  of  Suspend  it  for  what?  Suspend  it  that  iJie 
office;  but,  if  tiie  Constitution  vests  either  in  President  of  the  United  States  may  exercise 
the  Preffident  alone,  or  in  the  Premdent  and  that  absolute  and  unqualified  power  of  removal 
this  body,  the  right  to  remove,  that  power  can  that  was  exercised  before  the  passage  of  the 
be  exercised  notwithstanding  it  may  abridge  Tenure-of-offlce  Act. 
the  incombency  of  any  individual  '^  Now,  sir,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  will 

•*!  Bay,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  be  regarded  throughout  the  country,  if  this 

brought  simply  back  to  the  original  question,  bill  be  passed,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 

is  the  power  of  removal  vested  in  the  Presi-  States  interprets  the  Constitution  to  mean  one 

dent  alone,,  or  is  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  thing  when  one  man  is  President,  and  inter- 

Qdcessary  to  that  power  ?    It  is  not.  in  my  prets  it  to  mean  another  thing  when  another 

homble  judgment,  a  question  for  legislation ;  man  is  President ;  and  I  do  most  respectiully 

it  is  a  question  of  constitutional  interpretation,  submit  to  this  body  that  it  is  hardly  consistent 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  with  iU  dignity,  that  it  is  hardly  consistent 

i£  hut  one  of  two  modes  to  adopt.    If,  in  the  with  the  dignity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 

opouon  of  this  Senate,  the  power  of  removid  States,  to  pass  a  law  like  the  Tenure-of-office 

is  rested  in  the  President  alone,  then  the  civil  Act  after  great  and  solemn  consideration,  and 

Tennre-of-office  Act  ought  to  be  repealed.    IfJ  the  moment  that  another  President  is  elected 

i&  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  he  does  not  pos-  and  installed  into  office  to  suspend  that  law 

!«« that  unqualified  power,  but  the  assent  of  and  make  it  a  dead  letter.    Let  this  precedent 

tbe  Senate  is  necessary  to  a  removfl,  then  I  be  set,  and  what  wiU  be  the  yalue  of  the  daim 

sabmit  that  the  Tenure-of-office  Act  or  some  of  the  Senate  to  a  concurrence  in  the  power 

^ilar  law  should  stand  as  the  law  of  the  of  removal  from  office  ? " 

land.  A  debate  ensued  which  continued  several 

^  Why,  Mr.  President,  what  is  it  now  pro-  days  and  embraced  the  views  advanced  on  the 
posed  to  do!  To  take  neither  one  of  these  in-  passage  of  the  ori^al  bill  (see  Asvxjaj.  Ct- 
terpretations.  I  understand  it  to  be  very  truly  olopadia,  1867).  It  closed  with  a  vote  to  re- 
stated by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  a  ma-  commit  the  report 

jority  of  this  bo^  believe  that  the  true  inter-  On  March  24th  the  committee  again  reported 

pretation  of  the  Constitution  requires  the  con-  back  the  biU,  with  an  amendment,  which  was 

carre&oe  of  the  Senate  in  the  removal  of  an  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting 

officer.    If  so,  I  submit  to  honorable  Senators  clause,  and  to  insert  the  following: 

how  can  they  vote  to  suspend  this  law  ?  There  j^^^  ^^  A^t  ^^  second  sections  of  an  act  entitled 

»  one  theory  upon  which  they  can  vote  for  it  ci  j^  ^^  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices," 

▼cry  well,  one  theory  upon  which  they  could  passed  March  2, 1867,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

Vol.  IX.— 13.    ▲ 
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repealed,  and,  in  lieu  of  said  repealed  aectioxiB,  the  in  office  could  be  suspended,  and  required  the 

fonowiiiij  are  hereby  eiwsted :       ..,«,,,,  President  to  communicate  to  the  Senate,  at  its 

^e^^'^^'^r^'^rif:^^^}'^  nextmeetingaitertheBaspensionofthjofflcer. 

with  the  advioe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  the  name  of  the  officer  suspended,  together 

ahall  have  become  duly  quidified  to  act  therein,  shall  with  the  evidence  upon  which  he  was  bqs- 

be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  daring  the  term  for  pended,  and  the  reasons  for  the  suBpenfflOB. 

which  he  shall  have  been  appointed,  wa^ssop^^  ^^  f^^^^  ^f  ^^  Tennre-of-office  Act  was 

removed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  .  j^u#.^  ^«  -ii  i.^^A^  ♦/*  v^  iisffi^iU  i^  i^^Ai, 

Senate,  or  by  the  appointment,  with  the  Uke  advioe  admitted  on  aU  hands  to  be  diflBcolt  of  execn- 

and  consent,  of  a  successor  in  his  phioe,  except  as  tion.    It  was  objected  to  strongly  in  the  Sen- 

herein  otherwise  provided.  ate,  as  putting  the  President  in  the  position  of 

And  be  U  furth^  «muM,  That,  during  any  recess  ^  prosecutor,  requiring  him  to  make  out  a  cue 

le  could  be  diBpIaeed. 
authorizes  the  Presi- 


exoept  judges  of  the  United  Stotes  courts,  unUl  the    dent  to  suspend,  in  his  discretion,  any  civil 


end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  and  to  desi^  officer,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senisite,  and  to 

nate  some  suitable  person,  suWect  to  be  removed,  m  eubstitute  inhis  place  some  person  to  perform 

f^nn'rSaa^^a^^^  the  duties,  whoW  rec<nv^^^^^^ 

time;  and  such  person  so  designated  shall  take  the  for  the  time  being,  until  the  end  of  the  next 

oaths  and  ff  ive  the  bonds  required  by  law  to  be  taken  session  of  the  Senate.    In  the  mean  time  it  ia 

and  ^ven  by  the  suspended  officer;  and  shall,  during  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  thirtv 

'^  ire^T^^eK'sSa^^^  ^y^  -^'  f^\  'TT^^^  ""J'tt^^^i 

sl^  belong  to  the  officer  suspended ;  md  it  shaU  be  communicate  to  that  body  a  nommation  of 

the  duty  of  the  President,  within  thirty  days  after  the  some  person  to  fill  the  office  from  which  tbe 

commencement  of  each  session  of  the  Senate  (except  officer  has  been  suspended.    If  the  Senate  sd- 

for  wiy  office  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  Be  yig^  ^nd  consent  to  that  nomination,  that  is 

KvLnx^tdrtSrxTeeSSg^^fX^^^^  the  end  of  the  matter,  and  •nother  officer^ 

whether  temporarily  filled  or  notja^d  also  in  the  substituted  m  lieu  of  the  one  who  has  been 

Slace  of  all  officers  suspended;  and  if  the  Senate,  suspended.    If  the  person  nominated  is  not 

uring  such  session,  shall  reflise  to  advise  and  con-  satisfactory  to  the  Senate,  and  it  refuses  to 

sent  to  an  appointment  m  tiie  place  of  any  suspended  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  consent  to  the  first  person 

officer,  and  shall  also  refuse  by  vote  to  assent  to  his  »*»«/»«  "^»*w  «»**«  w*«wi*«  -v  '^^^^      f 

suspeMion,  tiien,  and  not  otherwise,  such  officer,  at  nommated,  the  President  may  nominate  some 

the  end  of  the  session,  shall  be  entitled  to  resume  other  person,  and  may  continue  to  make  norai* 

the  possession  of  the  office  from  which  he  was  sus-  nations  during  the  whole  session  of  the  Senate : 

pended,  and  afterward  to  ^schjuge  ite  duties  and  i,^*  jf  j^^j^q  ^f  ^^e  nominations  sent  in  by  the 

SS^SLi'^'e^'^SSr"*'' "  *"'*''  ""  ""* "^•"  PrSddent  «•  co^rmed  by  «»e  Sen^"^ 

*^  J       u     1-  the  Senate,  m  addition,  shall  by  vote  deciare 

The  motion  to  amend  was  agreed  to  by  the  tji^t  f^^^y  disagree  to  the  suspension  of  the 

following  vote:  officer,  then  the  bill  provides  that  the  so*- 

Teas— Messrs.  Abbott,  Anthony.  Boreman,  Brown-  pended  officer,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  shall 

lpw,BuckingWCan)enter,Cattell,Chandlw^  resume  his  office,  and  afterward  receive  the 

liSf'tt^HTrriSlteMu^^^  emoluments  and  perform  the  duties, 
bora, Pattewon, Pratt, Ramsey, Bioe.¥awyer,8oliurz,        "It  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Scott,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trombull,  (Mr.  Morton)  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 

WUley,  Williams,  Wilson,  uid  Yates— ST..  vent  the  President  again  suspending  the  ta- 

A^^V^^^^l^r^t^^l^^!T'^^nI^A'  N^S"  stored  officer  after  the  dose  of  the  sesdon.  It 

BSJi,^S;KlS>^^^^  }s  true  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  ihattte 

Warner-15.    »  '  »  '  Preadent  shall  not  do  this;  but  has  not  the 

Absxht— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cole,  Corbett,  Fenton,  Senator  from  Indiana  sufficient  confidence  in 

Howe,  Morton,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Bobertson,  the  President  to  believe  that  he  will  cany  oat 

Saulsbury,  Sherman,  and  Thayer-13.  ^j,^  ^pj^t  and  intention  of  the  law!    And 

Mr.  TmmbuU,  of  Illinois,  said:   "The  bill  would  it  not  be  triflmg  with  tbe  legislation  oi 

was  intended,  by  the  committee  who  reported  the  country,  trifling  with  that  oath  which  thd 

it,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  Executive  President  takes  to  see  that  the  laws  are  futh- 

any  embarrassments  which  it  was  supposed  '  fully  executed,  if,  tbe  moment  that,  by  the  exe- 

tiiat  the  tenure-of-office  law  interposed  to  the  cution  of  the  law,  an  officer  was  restored  to  his 

carrying  out  of  the  policy  indicated  by  him  of  former  position,  he  sbould  agiun  suspend  him? 

a  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  country,  to  This  would  be  trifling  with  the  statute;  and  I 

leave  him  at  liberty  to  select  competent  and  have  altogether  too  much  confidence  in  the 

efficient  officers  to  discharge  the  duties  im-  President  of  the  United  States  to  think,  for  a 

posed  upon  them  by  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moment,  that  he  would  do,  or  attempt  to  do, 

to  preserve  the  principle  underlying  this  law,  any  such  thing.    That  is  not  a  fair  interpreta- 

and  which  is  believed,  by  many  Senators,  to  tion  to  be  put  upon  the  bUl.    The  presumpti^ 

be  a  constitutional  principle.    The  bill,  as  it  is  is  that,  when  the  Senate  had  distinctly  r^tased 

reported  to  the  Senate,  strikes  out  from  the  to  confirm  an  officer  appointed  in  lieu  of  a  sn^- 

original  tenure-of-office  law  all  those  features  pended  officer,  and  baa  also,  by  its  vote,  de- 

which  prescribed  the  causes  for  which  persons  clared  that  that  officer  ought  not  to  have  been 
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siupendedf  no  Premdent  would  think,  the  mo-  Nor  Vonvo— Messn.  Adams,  Axnelh  Bei^amin, 

meat  the  Senate  had  adioaraed,  in  defiance  of  l*"*".??*  ^7!ft  Cake,  Fitch,  Gwene,Hile,H^ 

w«»  by  ]*w  rertored  to  liu  former  poation,  nn-  u,,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  8«l«i,  ¥toke»,  6ton«, 

leas  it  was  for  some  ovose  snbseqaently  arising.  Binder,  Van  Aak«ii,  YooiIims,  and  Willud—M. 

l^J^  ^^  PT^T'^Kt  *•  ^»^«  "»■  On  Mawh  29th,  the  Senate  reftwed  to  re- 

r^  ^  "'•jP'^T  r  ^''i^v  •»«  l"?*^  <«»;  cede,  by  the  foUowing  vote : 

tcadedfor,  and  whiohueeatthefoimdationof  ^J.     u          t>     ~i    o       i      r, ,     -n    ■ 

theT«nn«Mrf-ofBoe  Aet,  and,  at  the  «m..time,  vJr.^^!!rieny^^^dZi':iS^^ul^ 

It  removes  out  of  the  way  every  obstacle  to  the  Donald,  Morton,  Pool,  Kobertaon,  Bosb,  Sprigue, 

Preodoit^s  fillii^  the  offices  of  the  country  Btookton,  Thayer,  Thurman,  Vioken,  and  Warner— 

with  competent  and  efficient  men ;  for,  if  this  ^v         .,           *  w  .^      *  ^n.          » 

oaght  to  be,  the  President  could  not  fill  these  tell,  Conlcling.  Cragin,  Drake,  isdmunde,  tony, 
offices,  except  temporarily,  but  by  the  consent  Gilbert,  Hamlin,  ^irlan,  Earns,  Howaid,  Howe, 
of  the  Senate.  If  we  had  do  tenur&K>f-office  Kellogg,  Morrill,  Nye,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Pratt, 
law,  all  the  President  could  do  would  be  to  ?f??Srv^^rf  ^*^*&  ^5"'  ^^.^i  Spencer  Sum- 
put  into  office  an  individual  to  occupy  the  posi-  so^7^  '  trumturf,  Willey,  Wilhams,  ani  Wil- 
tion  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  ABaKST^Messra.  Chandler.  Corbett.  Hamilton, 
Senate;  it  would  be  but  a  temporary  appoint-  Norton,  Osbom,  Baulsbnry,  Snennan,  Stewart,  and 
ment;  bnt|  under  the  bill  as  we  have  renorted  Yatca— 9. 

it,  he  may  denguate  a  person,  who  will  con-  A  committee  of  conference,  consisting  of 

tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  for  the  same  Messrs.  Trumbull,  Edmunds,  and  Grimes,  was 

kogth  of  time,    llierefore,  by  this  bill,  there  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and 

will  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Presi-  Messrs.  Butler,  G.  0.  Washburn,  and  Bing- 

dent^s  selecting  such  officers  as  he  desires  to  ham,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  who  recom- 

gj^mimster  the  Government  which  is  not  inter-  mended  the  foUowing  amendments  to  the  bilL 

posed  by  the  Constitution  itself  which  make  On  March  Slst,  the  oonunittee  agreed  to  re- 

tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  necessary  port  to  each  House  as  follows : 

to  these  appointments.''  That  the  Hoose  of  Bepresentativea  recede  from  its 

The  bin  was  then  passed.  diaagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 

In  ihtk  TfemoA.  nn  Mftrnti    9ftf h    nn  mntinn  the  same,  with  the  following  amendments : 

r^     S  ^  ^  V         V      7?    li.  \?i       5  Strike  out  aU  after  the  word  "ofllcer"  in  line 

of  Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  the  bill  sad  twenty-seven  of  the  second  section  of  the  Senate 

amendraanta  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  amenoment  to  the  end  of  the  section,  and  insert  in 

Oomiittee,  yeas  94,  nays  70.  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinff:  "Then,  and  not  oUier- 

On  the  26th,  this  vote  was  reconsidered  ^'^^  *^«  Pre«dent  ahall  nominate  another  person 

without  a  division,  and  the  House  refused  to  S/^^?if^^**^^^  ^  *^^  '^"^'^  °^  ^^  ^^** 

coQOor,  by  the  following  vote :  Amend  section  three  of  tiie  act  to  which  this  is  an 

TkaS"- Meaam.  Ames,  Armstrong,  Asper,  Bailey^  amendment,  bv  inserting  after  the  word  **resigna- 


BeamsxL,  Beatty,  Benton,  Bingham,  Bolea,  Burdett,  tion"  in  line  three  of  said  section  the  words  follow- 

Bodfrick  B.  Butler,  Cessna,  Churchill,  Clinton  L.  ing:  "orezpirationof  term  of  offioe." 

Senate,  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said : 

^  ^ ^  ,  —  ^^  passed  the  Senate,  it  will  be  recol- 

renoOrJeiidLes,  Eelley,  Kelaey, 'Ketoham.  Knapp,  lected  it  provided  that  if  no  nomination  was 

uflia,  Xad^  Lawwnos,  LyncA-  Maynwd,  McCarthy,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  place  of  a  suspend- 

J.  Bmi^ 

^stS^M^T  IjhSS"'  Am^^^XchS  AxtelL  ^^"^®  ^^  ^^^^  "*^  receive  its  emoluments. 

BBikI*i^kfB^,  Bir^BlSr,  &yd,^rooks,  Buf^  -^  *^^  *^  stricken  out  by  the  conference  com- 

iaton.  Binr,  Beigamin  F.  Builer,  Calkin,  Clarke,  mittee,  and  in  lieu  of  it  is  inserted  that  the 

Clereumdj  Amasa  Cobb,  Cook,  Conner,  Crebe^  Cnl-  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make 

^  %^^^  ^•T?'»  ^V^^'  J^^S7l  ^)!^J^¥**^»  another  nomination  to  the  Senate.    This  leaves 

rH:'^o^fa.i^1S&^i&;  iSS^;  t^*  >«w  in  this  sha»e :  the  first  section  of  the 

Hay,  HeAon,  Hoag,  Hoar,  Hohnan,  Hopkins,  John-  «ct  provides  that  all  persons  appomted  by  and 

SOIL,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Thomaa  jL.  Jonee,  Julian,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ex- 

Kerr,  Knott,  I<o«a,  Looghridge,  MarshaU,  May-  cept  judges,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 

W  McCrsiy,  H^wly,  IJoflteL  Jesse  a  term  for  which  they  were  appointed,  unless 

pJS%il^Ve$^i2r^^  sooner  removed  by  W  with>  ad;ice  and 

Kiee,  R^en,  Sehmnaker,  Sheldon,  Slocum,  John  A.  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  as  is  provided  in 

Smith,  Scmeph  8.  Smith,  Stevenson,  Swan,  Sweeney,  the  next  section. 

Tanner,  Townsend,  Trimble,  Tyner.  Upson,  Vsn        «« The  second  section  authorizes  the  Presi- 

lIiriL,  v«i  Trump,  CadwaUder  C.  Waahbum,  Wil-  j  „x  ^^  xv-  TTnit^  RtAtea.  dnrincr  a  reCMa  of 

:'am  B.  Washbuji' Wells,  WWttcmore,  Wilkinson,  Sf^V     ?    ^^^^^^     ffh  ^^^^^  *  ^J^? 

wmiams,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Winchester,  WitcherJ  ^^  Senate,  to  suspend  from  office  any  officer 

Wrcd,  and  Woodward— 99.  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
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of  the  Senate,  until  the  end  of  the  next  gesBicm  called  coin,  and  that  contracts  made  in  both, 

of  the  Senate,  and  requires  him  within  thirty  or  either,  are  valid.    But  the  real  point  dedded 

days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  to  make  in  that  case  was  only  that  a  contract  made 

nominations  in  place  of  all  suspended  officers ;  payable  in  com  .before  the  passage  of  the  Legod- 

and  now  there  is  added  to  that  a  provision  that,  tender  Act,  was  valid.    The  reasoning  of  the 

if  such  a  nomination  is  not  approved,  he  shall,  decision  extends  to  all  contracts  made  either  in 

as  soon  as  practicable,  make  another  nomina-  coin  or  in  currency.    The  actual  case  only 

tion,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  none  of  the  raised  the  first  question.    The  general  principle 

nominations  are  approved,  his  authority  to  decided  seemed  to  settle  the  other  auestion; 

suspend  under  the  law  expires  with  the  session,  but  we  know,  and  the  Senatcnr  from  iiassacha- 

and  tiie  old  officer  t^es  possession  of  the  office,  setts  knows,  that  a  deciMon  made  on  a  ouestion 

The  only  change  made  is  this :  as  the  bill  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  case  has  not 

passed  the  Senate  it  required  a  positive  affirm-  the  same  weight  of  authority  that  a  decision 

ative  vote  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  disafree-  of  the  identical  point  raised,  aud  neoeasarilj 

ing  to  the  suspension  before  the  old  officer  to  be  decided,  has.    He  has  compliuned  very 

could  go  back.    As  the  committee  of  confer-  often  of  the  attempt  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 

ence  report  it,  the  officer  would  go  back  at  the  extend  the  latitude  of  its  decision,  in  the  Dred 

end  of  the  session  unless  somebody  else  was  Scott  case,  to  questions  not  necessarily  involved 

confirmed  in  his  place.    The  authority  of  the  in  that  case ;  and  yet  now  he  gives  an  effect  to 

President  to  suspend  extends  to  the  end  of  the  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I 

session,  and  no  nirther,  and,  of  course,  the  old  think  ought  not  fairly  to  be  given  to  any  deci- 

officer  then  takes  possession  of  the  offioe."  sion  of  any  court.    They  decided  the  case  be- 

The  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  fore  them,  and  the  principle  of  that  decision 

yeas  42,  nays  8 ;  by  the  House,  yeas  108,  nays  67.  undoubtedly  would  make  legal  and  valid  all 

contracts  in  coin.    I  think,  therefore,  it  is  im- 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  11th,  the  Senate  portant,  in  order  to  legalize  gold  contracts  and 
bill  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  was  taken  remove  all  doubts  about  it,  to  pass  this  see- 
up.    This  was  the  bill  passed  at  the  previous  tion." 

session,  and  which  had  not  been  rigned  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  ^chigan,  moved  to  insert 
President  Johnson.  the  word  *' written"  before  the  word  "con- 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  tract,"  which  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
strike  out  the  second  section.  He  said:  "Since  Indiana,  offered  the  following  amendment, 
the  action  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  which  was  r^ected: 

I  have  had  occasbn  to  consider  the  operation  And  pr^^vided  fwiher.  That  such  eonti«»a-  shill 

of  this  section  m  the  light  of  the  recent  decision  not  be  valid  until  the  Government  shall  redeem  iti 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

I  have  been  led  to  doubt  Bcriously  its  practice  ^he  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  to  strike  out  the 

value.    As  I  understand  the  recent  decision  of  second  section,  was  agreed  to  by  the  following 

the  Supreme  Court,  contracts  m  gold  are  legal,  ^^^              -i         -o               j                — ^ 
and  you  have  the  authority  of  the  highest  Judi- 
cial tribunal  of  the  land 

more,  then,  do  you  require      >,..w«..,  *^«.«,  ^^^^^^  -*«-,w«.^«,  *,w.«,-,  ..^-, 

sion?      No.      An  act  of   Congress?      Why?  Pratt,  kobertaon.  Sawyer,  Sohnrz,  Scott,  Spr^e^ 

For  myself,  sir,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Con-  Stewart,  Stoc^n,  Sumner,   Thuiman,   Tmmbull, 

gross  shouidnow  intervene  in  order . to  ^^^^  '''^^r,^J^iZ^'''r2>iX,    Anthony,   Bn,wxaow, 

any  additional  sanction  to  oonfaracts  in  gold,  pj^ke,  Grimes,  Hamlin,  Morrill,  Morton,  Osborne, 

On  the  contrary,  I  see  difficulties.    For  m-  Patteraon,  Bamaey,  Boaa,  Sherman,  Warner,  and 

stance,  this  section  which  undertakes  to  legal-  Williams^lS. 

ize  these  contracts  is  an  essentiaUy  different  ^^"5?"^^,®**?:  BucHnghan^  Cameron,  CatteU, 

'.x'm^^^aiiArx,.  A.»m  *!.«♦  «,v;»i«  !.««  ♦i»l  ««..^4-:^«  Chandler,  Cole,  Davis,  Edmunoa,  Fenton,  Fowler, 

proposition  from  that  which  has  the  sanction  Harlan,  Aowari,  Howe,  M^reery,  Pomoriy,  Pool, 

of  the  Supreme  Court     How  will  you  recon-  Bioe,  Sanlabury,  Spenir,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey, 

cile  the  two  ?    Do  you  not,  if  you  pass  this  sec-  and  Yatea— 22. 

^'''^^uw  ?  ''''''  I'T^  1  ^r'"^*"   n^'^^  Mr.  Thmman,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following 

must  ultimately  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  amendment' 

foracUudication?    It  seems  to  me  that  you  do."  ^f"/.?!  i,'.  ,     ,,.     v     •         *  .    ^   v  «  ..^ 

^Sherman,  of  Ohio,  replied :  "  The  reason  ,^^T^'  ^^  ?°^^^  ^^""1  ^^'^''^SS^a  ""^^It 

••■"•. ^"%* "*"**' y*  x^«.v,  *«L/A.^vL.      xuvtvoDvu  pj    ^  ^g  obligations  oommonlv  called  nve-twenty 

now  given  for  this  motion,  by  the  Senator  from  bonds. 

Massachusetts,  is,  thatthe  Supreme  Court  have,  i^  ^^  ^^^ted  by  the  foUowing  vote : 

by  a  decision,  rendered  unnecessary  the  second  «        «^       -d^j-o-^         7t       i.  vr^^ 

sectioa.   ;  lutve  examined  ftat  decUion     The  JX^^O^i^I^H^^S^i'^sli^, 

pomt  decided  was  simply  that  a  contract  pay-  Thurman,  and  Viokeia— 12. 

able  in  coin,  made  before  the  passage  of  the  Nats— Mesara.  Abbott,  Anthony,  Brownlow,  Car- 

Legal-tender  Act,  could  be  enforced.    It  is  true  P«nter,  Conkllng,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Jo^tonj 

the  Supreme  Court  state  that  two  kinds  of  onr-  ^  JS^^";  J^^;:;  pSS,&,l:i!;^; 

rency  are  legalized  by  Congress,  one  a  currency  Schun,  Soott,  Shermanl  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton, 

called  lawful  money,  and  the  other  a  currency  Trumbull,  Warner,  Wimama,  and  Wilaon— 91. 
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Bnokingluun,  Cameron,  Cattell,  shall  not  be  coin  or  its  equivalent  in  the  Treasniy 

CliiDdler,  Cole.  Davis,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fov-  with  which  to  discharge  the  said  obligations. 

rooL  juoe,  xbODertBon,  oauisDuir,  Bpencer,  inayer,  rrii      -•  mi            j.\.                ^      •a-l      m.            ^ 

waiey,  md  Tates— S2.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  without  amend- 

vi/-*        tfTj-                j»  ^    ^  *x.       X  "*®°^  ^y  *^®  following  Tote: 

Mr.  Jiorton,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  strike  ont  y«as— Messrs  AbbottAnthonv  Bo           B    wn 

Aewords^anthorizingtheissneof  anysuohob-  low,  Cameron,  Cattell,  dhandler,  fconwS^fcorbett" 

ligation,"  which  was  rejected— yeas  14,  nays  82.  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds^enton,  Ferry,  Fessenden, 

In  the  Hooae,  on  iLarch  12th,  the  original  Oil^rt,  Grimes,  Harris,  Howard,  Kellogg,  McDon- 

biU  was  taken  np,  and  the  second  section  struck  ^\  Morrill.  Nye,  Patterson,  Pool,  Pratt,  Bamsey, 

oat,.ndthebilfl>assedbythefoUowingvote:  |?5;^fc;5'i^^^ 

TiAs— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Ames,  Armstrong,  Williams,  Wuson,  and  Yates — i2. 


Cook.  Conger,  Cowles,   Cullom,   Dawes,    Donley,  Abssxtt— Messrs.  Buckixigham,  Fowler,  Hamlin, 

DoraiL  Dyer,  Famsworth.  Ferries,  Ferry,  Finkel-  Harlan,  Howe,  McCreery,  Norton,  Pomcroy,  Sauls 

biDj;,  Fisber,  Fitch,  Garfield.  GiUUlan,  Hale,  Hawley,  bury,  and  Sprague— 10. 

Eeaton,  Hoar,  Hooper.  Hotcnkiss,  Jenckes,  Alexan-  

derH.  Jones,  Jadd,  Julian,  Eelsey.  Eetcham,  Knapp, 

LaiUn,  Lash,  Lawrenoe,  Lynch,  Maynard^  McCraiy,  In  the  Honse,  on  March  22d,  Mr.  Johnson, 

McGrew,  Mereur.  Jesse  H.  Moore,  William  Moore,  of  Oalifornla,  asked  the  nnanimoos  consent  of 

S,  Ptfl^k^dTto^^^J?^  IS^t:;  *^t«»"ri°  »?«■•  «>« foUojring  reeolntion: 

Sandford,  Sargent,  Sawyer.  Schenok,  Soofleld,  Shel-  ^J^sw^wrf,  That  m  passing  the  resolution  for  the 

don,  John  A.  Smith,  Worthmgton  C.  Smith,  William  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Um- 

Bmjth,  Stokes.  Stoughton,  Strickland.  Tanner,  Till-  *«d  States  this  House  never  intended  that  Chinese 

man,  Twichell,  Upson.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Cadwala-  or  Mongolians  should  become  voters. 

^  ^;  ^iS^.^'^^1  ^'^^^llJSJ?.  ®-  ^iSli^^vy,^*®*''  He  then  moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  and 

StS.S^™'''*'            ''''''            '•  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  as 

Natb-Mcssw!  Archer,  Beat^  Beck.  Biggs,  Bird,  foUows: 

Borr,  Bei^umin    F.    Butler,    Koderick  B.  dntler,  Teas— Messrs.  Archer,  Aztell,  Bird,  Brooks.  Burr, 

Aman  Cobb,  Cobum.  Crebs,  Doweese,  Dickinson,  Calkin,  Crebs,  Dickinson,  Eldridge,  Iitch,  Golladay, 

Sldndffe,  Gets,  QoUaoay,  Hawkins,  Holman,  Hop-  Hiught,  Haldeman,  Hambleton,  Hamill,  Hawkins, 


Joseph  8.  Smithy  Stiles.  Stone,  Strader,  Sweeney,  Stiles,  Stone,    Strader.  Swann,   van  AukeUj,  Van 

Me  Trimble,  Tyner.  Van  Trump,  John  T.  Wilson,  Trump,  Wells,  Eugene  M.  Wilson, Winchester, Wood, 

w inchester,  and  Woodward— 47.  and  Woodward— 42. 

NoTYoviirQ — ^Messrs.  Adams,  Boutwell.  Bowen,  Nats— Messrs.  Allison,  Ambler,  Amell,  Asper, 

Brookt,  Cake,  CidlFin,  Clarke,   Clevelttio.   Davis,  Bailey,  Beaman,  Beatty,  Benjamin,  Benton,  Bmg- 

l^ey,  Bijcon,  Dockeiy,  Fox,  Greene,  Griswold,  ham.  Blab*.  Bowen,  Boyd,  Bufflnton,  Burdett.  Ben- 


<^  Bogen,  Soots,  Schumaker,  Slocum,  WilBam  J.  ley.  Hay,  Hoar,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Hotchkiss^nfer- 

Smith,  iStevenson,  Swann,  Townsend,  Van  Auken.  soli,  Jenckes,  Alexander  H.  Jones,  Julian,  Kelley, 

Voorfaees,  Wells,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  Witcher,  ana  Eelsey,  Knapp,  Laflin,  Lash,  Lawrence,  Loughridge, 

^ood— «.  Lynch,  Maynard,  McCarthy,  McCrary,  McGrew^  Mer- 

A-«.*2         ^-^ov       1-     crvu'     *v    *•*!  <5">  Eliakfm  H.  Moore.  Jesse  H.  Moore.  William 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  the  title  Moore,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Samuel  P.  Morrill,  Ncgley, 
VIS  amended  so  as  to  read,  ^*  An  act  to  strength-  O'Neill.  Ori^  Packard,  racker,  Paine,  Palmer,  Pe- 
e&  the  public  credit  of  the  United  States.''  t«"i  Pnelps,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Prosser,  Sogers, 
On  March  16th,  the  above-mentioned  bill  ?^S»  Sandford,  Sawyer,  Schenck.  Scolleld,  Shanks, 
VM  t«C-«  «..  s^  ♦i.A  o^^^iL  -«I  l^i^TJL*^  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Stokes, 
7  .r^  "P  "\,*^^  Senate,  and  snbBtitnted  stoughton,  Strickhmd,Taire,Tanner,  Tillman,  Town- 
ior  the  Senate  biU.  send7  TwioheU,  Tyner,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Wash- 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  foDow-  bum,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker.  Whittemore, 
Jngamendment,  which  waa,  to  strike  ont  all  after  WUklnson,  Willard,  Williams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and 

the  enacting  claose  of  the  bUl,  and  to  insert :  ^^^^^^Ue^.  Adams,Ames,  Anmrtronjr, 

,  That  the  just  and  equitable  measure  of  the  obli^  Banks,  Beck,  Bennett,  Biggs,  ^les,  Boderick  B. 

^  of  the  Umted  States  upon  their  outstandmg  Butler,  Cake,  Cleveland,  CoDum,  Cullom,  Deweese, 

boDds,  which  were  issued  and  sold  as  a  means  of  bor-  Donley,  Dyer,  £1a,  Famsworth,  Fisher,  Fox,  Qetz, 

roving  money,  is  the  value  at  the  time  in  gold  and  Griswold,  Hale,  Hamilton.  Heaton,  Hill,  Hoag.  Judd,  * 

iuTer  coin  or  the  paper  currency  advanced  and  paid  Ketoham,    Loffan,    Marsnall,   MoConniek,   Moffet, 

U>  the  Oovemment  on  those  bonds.  Morgan,  Morr&sey,  Mungen,  Niblack.  Bice,  Schu- 

ItWMreleeted  maker,  Worthington   C.   Smith,   William   Smyth, 

Kr.Vicki«.of*M.ryknd.offeredthefonow-  |^«^?; JSmJ^*  ^'^  "°"'  ''"*"'• 

^''i^^T?^          ^.      ^     .           .    3   ^  «  ^  So  the  Honse  refused  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Phovidtd^  That  npthinff  herein  oontidned  shall  be  

«^  to  pay*Uie*b^S  o/the^G^imnent^not  ex-  ^^  ^^  House,  on  April  ^  the  following 

pnMly  provided  by  law  to  be  paid  in  eoln,  if  ther«  message  was  received  from  President  Grant : 
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To  the  Senate  and  ffouse  of  SqtreeentoHMt :  tenMed^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
While  I  am  aware  that  the  tune  in  which  Congreiis  enoh  time  as  he  may  deem  hest  for  tho  public  inter- 
proposes  now  to  remain  in  session  is  very  hriefTand  est,  may  suhmit  the  constitution  which  was  framed 
that  it  is  its  desire,  as  far  as  is  consistent  witn  the  by  the  convention  which  met  in  Siehmond,  Yiif^inia, 
pnblic  interest,  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  general  on  Tuesday,  the  8d  dav  of  December,  1867,  to  the 
business  of  legislation,  there  is  one  subject  which  refi^stered  voters  of  said  State,  for  ratmcatlon  or  re- 
concerns  so  deeply  the  wel&re  of  the  country  that  I  jeotion ;  and  may  also  submit  to  a  separate  vote  sudi 
deem  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  before  you.  provisions  of  said  constitution  as  he  may  deem  best. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  concur  with  me  in        Sbo.  2.  And  he  UfuHher  enacted^  That  at  the  same 
the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  restore  the  States  election  the  voters  of  said  State  mav  vote  for  and 
which  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  to  their  proper  elect  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  said  State, 
relations  to  the  Government  and  the  countrv  at  as  and  all  the  officers  of  said  State  provided  for  by  the 
early  a  i>6riod  as  the  people  of  those  States  snail  be  sud  constitntion,  and  for  members  of  Congress;  and 
found  willing  to  become  peaceful  and  orderly  com-  the  officer  commanding  the  district  of  Yiiginia  shall 
munitles,  and  to  adopt  and  maintain  such  constitu-  cause  the  lists  of  reg^tered  voters  of  said  State  to  be 
tions  and  laws  as  will  effectually  secure  the  civil  and  revised  and  corrected  i|rior  to  such  election,  and  for 
political  rights  of  all  persons  within  their  borders,  that  purpose  may  appoint  such  rej^trars  as  he  msj 
The  authonty  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  deem  necessary.    And  said  elections  shall  be  held 
vindicated  and  established  by  its  military  power,  andreturnsthereof  made  in  the  manner  provided  bj 
must,  undoubtedly^  be  asserted  for  the  absolute  pro-  the  election  ordinance  adopted  by  the  convention 
tection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  full  eiyoyment  oi  the  which  fhmied  said  constitution, 
freedom  and  security  which  is  the  object  of  a  repub-        Sbo.  S.  And  he  UfuHher  enacted.  That  the  Presi- 
llcan  ^vemment.    But,  whenever  tne  people  of  a  dent  of  the  United  States  may  in  like  manner  submit 
rcbeUious  State  are  ready  to  enter,  in  good  fiuth,  upon  the  constitution  of  Texas  to  the  voters  of  said  State 
the  accomplishment  of  tnisobiect,  in  entire  conform-  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct, 
ity  with  the  constitutional  autnority  of  Congress,  it  is  either  the  entire  constitution  or  separate  prorislons 
certunly  desirable  that  all  causes  of  irritatu>n  should  of  the  same,  to  a  separate  vote,  and  at  the  same  elee- 
be  removed  as  promptly  as  possible,  that  a  more  per-  tion  the  voters  may  vote  for  and  elect  the  members 
feet  union  may  be  establisned,  and  the  oountry  be  of  the  Legislature  and  all  the  State  officers  provided 
restored  to  peace  and  prosperity.  for  in  said  constitution,  and  members  of  Congre»»: 
The  convention  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  which  JProvided  alto,  Thiit  no  election  shall  be  held  in  said 
met  in  Biohmond  on  Tuesday,  December  8.  1867,  State  of  Texas  for  any  puzpoae  till  the  President  so 
framed   a   constitntion  for   that  State,  whicn  was  directs. 

adopted  by  the  convention  on  the  17th  of  April.  1868,        Sao.  4.  And  he  iefuriher  enacted.  That  the  Fresi- 

andfl  desire  respectftilly  to  call  the  attention  or  Con-  dent  of  the  United  States  ma^  in  like  manner  resub- 

gress  to  the  propriety  of  providing  by  law  for  the  mit  the  constitution  of  Mfssissippi  to  the  voten 

holding  of  an  election  in  that  State  at  some  time  of  said  State,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he 

during  the  montha  of  May  and  June  next,  under  the  may  direct,  either  the  entire  constitution  or  sepanta 

direction  of  the  military  commander  of  that  district,  provisions  of  the  same  to  a  separate  vote,  and  at  tho 

at  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  that  consti-  same  election  the  voters  may  vote  for  and  elect  the 

tution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  the  State ;  members  of  the  Le^lature  and  all  the  State  officers 

and  if  thia  should  seem  desirable,  I  would  reoommend  provided  for  in  said  oonstitution,  and  members  of 

that  a  separate  vote  be  taken  upon  such  parts  as  may  Congress. 

be  thought  expedient,  and  that,  at  the  same  time  and        Sxo.  5.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  if  either  of 

under  the  same  authority,  there  shall  be  an  election  siud  constitutions  shall  be  ratified  at  such  electioo 

for  the  officers  provided  under  such  constitution,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  so  ratifying,  elected  as 

that  the  constitution,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  shall  provided  for  in  thia  bill,  shall  assemble  at  the  capital 

have  been  adopted  by  the  people,  be  submitted  to  of  said  States  respectively  on  the  fourth  Tuesdar  after 

Con^ss  on  tne  first  Mondav  of  Deoember  next  the  official  promulgation  of  such  ratification  by  the 

for  its  consideration,  so  that,  if  the  same  is  then  ap-  military  officer  commanding  in  aaid  State, 
proved  the  necessary  steps  will  have  been  taken  for        Sko.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  either  of 

the  restoration  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  its  proper  said  States  the  commanding  general,  subject  to  the 

relations,  to  the  Union.    I  am  led  to  make  this  reo-  approval  of  the  President  of  tne  United  states,  msT 

ommendation  from  the  confident  hope  and  belief  suspend,  until  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  elected 

that  the  people  of  that  State  are  now  ready  to<x>6p-  imder  their  constitutions  respectively,  all  laws  that 

erate  witn  tne  national  Government  in  bringing  it  ho  may  deem  ux^ust  and  oppressive  to  the  people, 
again  into  such  relations  to  the  Union  as  it  ought  as        Mr.  Butler,  of  Massaohusetts,  said  :  ''  The 

soon  as  nossible  to  establish  and  njamtain,  and  to  g^       ^j      provides  that  the  President  of  the 

give  to  an  Its  people  those  equal  rights  under  the  law  iV  •!  ^ailT  *^  x  •"***'_**"^  ^  *  ««««*••  v 

which  were  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  United  States  may,  at  such  time  and  in  vm. 

deuAc  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  manner  as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  public 

its  sons.  .  ^      .  service,  submit  to  the  people  of  Vir^ia  the 

I  desire  also  to  ask  the  consideration  of  Congress  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  of  that 

to  the  question  whether  there  is  not  just  ground  for  o^^^T'^^a  ^l^^J^i  «J»1  lit.™*!  ^lorioA  c^i 

beUeving  that  the  constitution  framSd  by  a  conven-  f**^  and  may  submit  any  separate  dause  ot 

tion  of  the  people  of  Missbsippi  for  that  State  and  that  constitution  to  a  like  vote. 
once  rejected,  might  not  be  again  submitted  to  the        *'  The  second  section  provides  that  the  voters 

people  of  that  State  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  of  Virginia  may  at  the  same  time  elect  State 

^T^^^^h'^^TA'x^,:  '•  ^''^-  officer,  and  members  of  Congress;  that  the 

r\    K     '\  a^^x.  ^    -o  ^^        if -kw        i.      x*  registration  may  be  Corrected  for  that  purpos«, 

On  Apnl  8th,  Mr.  Butle^  of  Ma88achuset^  ^^  ^j^at  the  commanding  general  may  appoint 

orted  the  fX^    b^^^^  Reconstruction,  re-  registrars  and  judges  of  election  as  may  be  ne- 

A  bill  antborlalng  the  submission  of  the  oonstitutions         d  Thi  thxri^  AM«tmn  nrnviil Aa  f  >»«f  f hfl  Prea- 

of  viigUiia,  n&usippi,  and  Texas,  to  a  vote  of  the  ^    }f^^  iniru  section  proviaes  tnat  tne  1  rrai 

people,  and  antborislng  the  election  of  State  officers  dent  may  m  like  manner  submit  the  oonstitQ- 

grovWed  by  the  said  constitution,  and  members  of  tion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  voters  of 

A  5flSSi<rf  iy  the  SenaU  and  Bmae  af  Seprerniia-  that  State  with  like  effect  and  under  like  cir- 

tivetofthe  United  Statee  of  America  in  Oongrett  as-  oumstances. 
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« The  fonrth  seotion  provides  that  the  Prew-  Whlttemore,  Wilkinwm,  WUkrd,  Willuuns,  John  T. 

deatzDA7  sabmit  the  coiwtitntion  of  the  State  of  "^j^^^,  Wjnanfl,  Witcher,  and  Woodwar^l25. 

Teu^ai^zchtimeaahemajdeemfitforthe  oi?v1Ja';5fl!5h^&^^^ 

poWic  flemce,  to  a  vote  of  the  registered  voters,  HamiU,  Holman,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott, 

who  at  the  same  time  may  vote  for  State  offi-  MoNeely,  Moffet.  Niblack,  Potter,  Bandall,  Seeves, 

cere  and  members  of  Congress.  Sweeney,  Trimble,  Welle,  and  Wmchester— 26. 

"The  «x&  motion  provide*  that  in  the  s^SSt^Sfnt.^,  b5"  &'ct^:^^^, 

mean  time  the  military  commander,  with  the  Greene,   Griswold,  Haight,  Hambleton,  HamUton, 

approval  of  tne  President,  may  suspend  any  Hawkins,  Hoag.  Hooper,  Johnson,  Manhall,  May- 

oboozioiiS)  oppressive,  and  m\jiist  laws.     This  ham,  Maynard,  Mercar,  Eliakim  H.  Moore^  Jesse  U. 

last  proTiaion  w  prindpaUy  levelled  agamst  the  ^oore,  Morrissey,  Mungen,  Peters,  Beading,  Bic«, 

j.J^pdl4ax^^^  ^^^P^^  ^^i^J:%\^nJts^^\ 

law  kmdred  thereto  as  to  the  oollection  of  Swann,Taffe,Twiohell,  van  Anken,  Van  Horn,  Van 

debta.    I  myself  am  of  opinion  that  the  dis-  Trump,  Voorhees,  Eogene  M.  Wilson,  and  Wood— 

trict  commander  under  the  reconstruotion  act  ^^* 

may  iiave  that  power  now ;  but  as  there  has  In  the  Senate,  on  April  9th,  Mr.  Morton,  of 

been  doubt  raised  with  regard  to  it,  and  as  Indiana,  offered  the  following  amendment  to 

the  district  commanders  have  expressed  their  the  preceding  bill : 

deubto,  the  committee  have  reported  this  pro-  ^^  ^  u/uHlur  enaded.  That,  before  the  States  of 

?S:i  X  .             _^   .     «  .V     v.«      Tx     11  Virginia,  Bfississippi,  and  Texas,  shaU  be  admitted 

''That,  m  a  word,  is  all  the  Dill.     It  allows  to  represenUtion  in  Congress,  their  several  Legisla- 

tbe  Presideat  in  these  States,  when  he  deems  tures  which  may  be  hereafter  lawfully  organized 

it  best  for  ^e  public  service,  to  submit  the  ahall  ratify  the  fflteenth  article  which  has  been  pro- 

cojjtitation.  wh&h  h.ve  been  heretofore  pre-  5S.»t&35SS^tit  oTibffit^ruu.'"'*"'- 

pared  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  but  it  provides  ,,    ^, 

that  there  shall  be  no  vote  in  any  of  the  States  ^-  Morton  smd :  *^  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

except  when  he  so  directs ;  and  when  he  sub-  ^  would  rather  see  this  bill  fail  than  to  pass 

mits  the  constitution  they  vote  in  all  these  without  this  amendment  attached  to  it.    I 

States  for  State  officers  and  members  of  Con-  would  rather  see  the  whole  matter  go  over 

greaa,  and  all  unjust  and  oppressive  laws  may  ^"^til  the  next  session  of  Congress.    I  will 

be  aospended,  until  the  Legislatures  can  act  8p«ak  frankly  here  on  the  subject    I  know 

upon  them."  what  the  expectation  of  the  opposing  party  is. 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  the  They  know  the  prcaudioe  that  has  existed  in 

bill,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  the  Western  States  in  regard  to  negro  suf- 

tbefonowing:  Arage,  and  I  know  that  the  Democratic  party 

Such  Tote  to  be  taken  either  upon  eaoh  of  said  pn>-  ^f""?.  *P  ^®®P  ^^^^  ^nestion  open  as  an  element 

TuioQi  tlone  or  in  connection  with  the  other  pro-  of  political  success  m  the  elections  of  1870  and 

riiionf  of  said  Gonstitation,  as  the  President  may  di-  of  1872.    Look  at  what  has  taken  place  in  the 

^^  State  of  Indiana.    The  Democratic  party  in  the 

which  was  agreed  to.  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

Jtfr.  Butler,   of   Massachusetts,   moved  to  the  Legislature,  which  has  a  large  majority  of 

amend  section  three  by  inserting  after  the  Republicans  in  both  Houses,  from  ratifying  the 

words  "  provisiona  of  the  same  ^*  the  words  amendment,  and  to  keep  it  as  an  open  question, 

''as  provided  in  ^e  first  section  of  this  act,"  broke  up  the  Legislature  by  every  man  of  them 

vhich  was  agreed  to.  reigning.     That  Legislature  was  called  to- 

Tbe  bill  was  then  passed,  by  the  following  gether  again  yesterday,  and  I  am  advised  that, 

Tote:  the  very  moment  the  amendment  is  presented, 

Tu»— Ueasn.  Allison.  Ambler,  Annstrong,  Ai^  the  Democratic  members  will  agam  resign. 

aell,  AxteU,  Bailey,  Banks,  Beaman,  BeattrTseck,  They  have  made  the  calculation  that  without 

BbjhM^  Bkir,  Botes,  Bowen,  Brooke,  Bufflnton,  ^^^  ^^tes  of  Virginia,  of  Texas,  and  of  Missis- 

?^fSS:::^ChuJ,^^^^  sippi,  the  amend&ienl  c^imot  b^  rat^^ 

CJBtwi  L.  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,   Conger,  Crebs,  it  receives  the  vote  of  Indiana.    Indiana  they 

Oonoa^  Bans,  Dawes.  Deweese,Bickeyjl>ickinson,  regard,  therefore,  as  the  pivotal  State  upon 

Jiioa,  BoAery,  Donley,  Duvdl,  Ela,  Farnsworth,  which  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  is  to 

^^^^^:^'^^'%\f^^h.^^^  turn;  but  if  itshall  be  ratified  by  these  three 


Pomeroj,  Proaaer,  Boots,  Sandford,  Sawver,  Bchenok,  of  the  fifteenth  article  a  condition  of  the  recon- 

^oofleld.  Shanks,  Sheldon,  Sloonm,  John  A.  Smith,  gtruction  of  these  States  just  as  we  did  the  rati- 

^^Kja  J.  Smiti,  WilliMi  Smyt^  Sl^^^^'ntifJ!?'  fication  of  the  fourteenth  article,  these  States 

wn,  Stokes,  Stoughton,  Stnokland,  Tanner,  Tillman,  ^„  <,^«^^4.  u  «*  ^«««  *u^w  «.m  *«f ;Ar ;«-  wi+l* 

Tr-wnaeiid,  TW,  Upson,  Wai^,  Cadwilader  c!  ^^^  accept  it  at  once,  they  will  ratify  it  with- 

Vuhborn,  Wmiam  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Wheeler,  out  a  moment's  delay,  and  then  it  will  become 
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a  part  of  the  OoMtitution :  the  question  wffl  be  ">»».  Bteiwt,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wmier, 

taten  out  of  our  polities  fpre.er«Kl  the  Dem-  ^t^^^I^J^^;^  Boreau^C 

ocratic  revolution  m  Indiana  will  have  failed ;  g^rly,  Conkling,  Davis,  EdmundsV  TentonTreny, 

otherwise  this  question  will  be  kept  open  during  Feseenden,  Fowler,  HeCreeir,  Norton,  Pittenon, 

the  elections  or  1870  and  1872.    Therefore,  I  Sawyer.  Bpragne,  Stockton,  Thnnntti,  Tnimball, 

repeat,  I  would  rather  see  this  biU  fail^  and  the  ^^^^^^  Cameron,  CatteU,  CorbetL  Cr. 

whole  matter  go  over  untU  the  next  sesswn  ^^JJS^rtT  GriiieX  Hamilton,  Hkmlin,  Sarlan, 

of  Congress,  than  to  have  it  i>ass  without  this  Howe,  Kellogg,  Pomcroy,  SaulBbuiy,  Soott,  Spencer, 

amendment    Sir,  it  is  right  in  itself.    There  and  viokere— 16. 

is  no  breach  of  faith  i^r^lved     It  is  of  vast  g^  ^j^^  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

importance  to  the  country,  and  it  isofvastmi-  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  DlinoisTsaid :  "ImoTe,in 

nortance  to  the  party  to  which  I  claim  to  Iw-  j.^^  ^^^^  of  section  one,  to  insert  the  word 

long.    If  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  hi  i^^^,  ^f^^^  .  regUtered,'  so  that  the  conaU- 

commg  in,  are  not  wiUing  to  put  this  Mjwid-  ^^^^^^  ^^lall  be  submitted  at  a  time  to  be  de.- 

mentintotheC<mstitutionoftheUmtedSta^  .      ted  by  the  President  to  'the  then  regvsr 

it  will  be  proof  that  they  are  not  accepting  ^j.^^  voters ' " 

^eir  State  constitutions  in  good  faith,  and  that  ^j^^  President  pro  tempore:  "That  amend- 

they  are  relymg  upon  subsequentiy  amending  n^ent  wiD  be  made  if  there  be  do  objection. 

their  State  constitutions  so  as  to  strike  colored  j^  |g  ^  ^^^^tal  amendment." 

suffrage  from  them.  Mr.  TrumbuU :  "  I  move,  in  section  two,  line 

^  "In  every  point  of  view  this  aniendment  is  ^          ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,  ,^Vised'  to  insert  the 

right,  proper,  and  necessary ;  and  I  trust  that  ^Q^f « enlarged ' " 

no  member  of  the  Senate  who  is  a  friend  to  the  rpj^^  President  pro  tempore :  "  That  amend- 

xf^°«  ,/^^®^  ^"^  ^^    ^®  *^  ^^    ^  P        ^^  ment  will  be  considered  as  adopted  if  there  be 

this  bill.  ^Q  objection  " 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  President,  Mr.  Trumbull:   "Then  I  move,  after  tbe 

this  IS  not  a  quMtion  that  concerns  Virginia,  ^^^  *  election '  in  the  same  line,  to  insert  the 

Mississippi,  and  Texas,  alone ;  it  is  a  question  ^^rds  •  according  to  law.'    The  reconstruction 

that  concerns  every  State  in  the  Union  whether  ^^  ^^     ^^^^  y^^^  ^^iSs  is  to  be  done." 

the  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  shall  be  a  ^he  President  pro  Umpore :  "That  amend- 

part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^  con£dered  as  adopted  if  there  be 

Now,  what,  is  proposed  to  be  done  ?    The  ^o  objection." 

power  given  to  Congress  is  simply  a  power  to  ^;'  Trumbull:  "  I  move  to  strike  out  in 
propose  amendments,  and  when  Congress  has  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^d  ^^on  the 
executed  that  ^ower  it  isfuri^tus  ojffUto,  as  the  ^^^  ,  election  ordinance  adopted  by  the  con- 
lawyers  say ;  It  has  no  nght  whatsoever  to  ^^^^^^^  ^y^^^^  g.^^  ^^  constitution,'  and 
eoerce  the  States  into  acticm  on  them.  The  ^^  j^^^^  the  words  'acto  of  Congress  corn- 
States  are  entitled  to  their  free  and  unbiassed  ^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  reconstruction  acts ; '  so  thst 
judgment  upon  the  proposition  that  Congress  ^^  ^{^^  ^ju  ^^ . 

IS  authorized  to  submit.    The  power  of  Con-  . 

gross  is  at  an  end  when  it  has  made  the  prop-  And  said  election  "haH  be  bdd  pd  wtarasto«reof 

S^tlon.    But  now  the  Senator  from  InSiim'a  ^X'c^^^^^^^^aSS.S'^'^ 

proposes  that  Congress  shall  not  only  propose  *' 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  that  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Congress  shall  coerce  three  States  into  the  Mr.  Trumbull:    "There   is  another  al^ftt 


they  shall 

ment,  not  simply  upon  Virginia,  Mississippi,  be  stricken  out" 

and  Texas,  but  upon  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  ifii-  The  President  jp«v^i»iwr«.-  "  Those  amcnd- 

nois  as  well,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  ments  will  be  made,  being  verbaL 

the  three  last-named  States.  Mr.  Trumbull :  "  In  seoiion  six,  Imes  four 

"When  you  coerce  Virginia,  Ifississippi,  and  and  five,  the  word  'reapeotiYelr'  should  be 

Texas,  to  put  this  artide  in  the  Constitution  atricken  out" 

of  the  United  States,  to  vote  for  it  as  a  part  of  The  President  pro  tempore  :  "  That  amend- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes,  yon  do  ment  wiU  be  made."                      ^  ,  v   -^v 

not  coerce  them  alone.    You  coerce  Ohio,  you  The  bill  was  then  further  amended  by  stnt- 

coerce  Indiana,  you  coerce  Illinois,  you  coerce  intg  out  the  sixth  section.    On  motion  of  Mr. 

every  Stete  whose  people  are  unwilling  to  Edmunds,  the  following  additional  secJaon  w« 

adoDt  the  amendment*'  adopted : 

Tne  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and,  being  Andheitfurthtr  enatUd^  That  the  proceedings  u 

taken,  resulted  as  follows :  *uy  of  said  States  shall  not  be  deemed  iinal  or  ofter 

ate  aa  a  complete  restomtion  thereof  until  their  acuoi 

Tbab— Messrs.  Abbott,  Brownlow,  Bnoldngham,  reapeotively  shall  be  improved  by  Oongreaa. 

Carpenter,  Chandler,  Cole,  Drake,  Harris,  Howard,  «,,  ^  £t„^  -^.^«>.  «...  «««^i«^«.  «,««^miljM)  h^ 

Mofional<i,  Morrill,' Mortin,   Nye,  Osbom,  Pool  The  first  section  was  fhrther  Moended  o 

Pratt,  Ramsey,  Biee,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Schurs,  Sher-  striking  out  the  words  "  registered  voten  ol 
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Hid  Bute,"  and  inserting  '^  voters  of  said  State  and  deposit  witih  the  Federal  Ooyemment,  to 

TQsiitered  at  the  date  of  said  sabmissioQ."  consolidate  the  power  of  all  powers,  that  which 

ICr.Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  said:  "Under  underlies  and  creates  all  other  powers;  and 

vkt  principle,  I  ask,  can  you  deprive  a  sov-  that  you  propose  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Con- 

ereiga  State  of  representation  when  you  admit  grass  I    There  never  was  a  graver  question, 

that  it  is  sovereign  f  Tou  have  defended  your-  tiiere  never  was  an  act  which  will  affect  the 

tdves  heretofore  by  saying  that  these  States  whole  structure  and  genius  of  our  Government 

were  not  in  the  Union,  that  they  needed  re-  to  the  extent  that  this  must,  should  it  stooeed 

constraction ;  but  now,  remember,  you  recon-  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Uiis 

Btmet  tbem  first,  and  then  you  do  not  say  that  country. 

thej  are  not  reconstructed;  you  do  not  say  "It  has  been  demonstrated  before  this  Senate, 

that  thej  are  not  legal  States ;  you  do  not  say  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  and  has  not  been 

ia  roar  amendment  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  replied  to,  bv  my  honorable  friend,  the  Senator 

the  Union,  that  their  State  goyemments  cannot  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thurman),  that  by  the  amcnd- 

▼ork  regularly^  but  simply  that  they  shidl  not  ment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana 

be  entitled  to  representation.    How  are  they  (Mr.  Morton)  you  do  coerce  tlie  choice  not 

to  be  entitled  to  representation  ?   Has  (General  only  of  the  Southern  States,  which  is  a  bare- 

Longstreet  entitled  himself  to  office  and  to  have  faced  act  of  simple  power,  but  you  coerce  the 

jiis  disabilities  removed  ?    Are  they  to  bathe  sentiment  of  every  Northern  State  under  your 

in  Jordan  t     Is  that  the  only  way  t    Abana  pretended  power  of  governing  the  SoutJhem 

ud  Pharpar  aj'c  riyers  of  Damascus ;  but  they  States.    Talk  of  the  free  choice  of  Jndiana  or 

are  not  the  river  Jordan.    They  must  bathe  in  Ohio  or  New  York  I    What  is  it  when  Oon- 

the  i)ool  of  your  party  politics  before  they  can  gress  can  by  law  insist  that  the  votes  of  certidn 

be  cleansed.    They  are  to  join  with  you  in  as-  States  shall  be  oast  in  opposition  to  it  ?    All 

Siting  to  strike  out  the  word  '  white '  from  the  freedom  is  gone.    Sir,  when  Congress  adopts 

constitQtions  of  the  Northern  States.  They  are  such  a  measure  as  this,  it  is  doing  nothing  less 

to  be  forced  to  do  this  under  Uie  amending  than  playing  with  cogged  dice.  It  is  the  inten- 

danse  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  a  tion,  therefore,  by  a  measure  like  this  to  de- 

mification  by  sovereign  States.    Do  you  sup-  stroy,  first,  all  shadow  of  freedom  in  the  ezer- 

Mse  that  your  fifteenth  amendment  will  ever  oise  of  their  opinions  by  the  people  of  these 

become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  conn-  three  States,  and  next,  having  destroyed  that, 

trj  under  this  bill  ?    Never.    The  ratification  to  make  their  votes  the  instrument  whereby 

thos  forced  ia  unconstitutionaL     The  means  you  crush  out  the  sentiment  of  the  Northern 

of  altering  the  compact  made  by  sovereign  States.    Per  fat  aut  n^a»  seems  to  me  to  be 

States  is  provided  in  the  instrument  itself,  and  the  rule  by  which  tliis  amendment  is  to  be 

that  is  a  ratification ;  and  that  ratification  re-  forced  upon  the  American  people ;   and  the 

qnires  that  every  State  shall  have  a  free  choice  question  will  yet  come  up— it  cannot  be  long 

find  a  free  vote;  and  when  you  say  to  your  kept  down — ^ow  any  law,  how  any  amend- 

^Tea,  when  yon  say  to  the  Southern  States,  ment  obtained  by  means  like  this,  can  be  held 

'We  have  conquered  yon ;  you  are  conquered  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  a  people  who 

provinces ;  we  nave  entered  upon  and  possessed  have  neither  the  sense  nor  the  mannood  to  re- 

joor  land ;  you  are  slaves  of  our  sword  and  main  free.^' 

oar  spear ;  you  can  only  be  admitted  to  the  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  by  the 

position  of  fVeemen  again  by  ratiQring  tiiis  con-  following  vote : 

^tion^  ^endment,'  do  you  aUow  them  a  TBAs-Messis.  Abbott,  Bowman,  Browiilow,Buck- 

nree  vote?   No,  air;  they  are  powerless.   They  ingham,  Cwpontor,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk- 

csnnot  ratify  it.     Can  they  assist  you  in  strik-  ling,  Corbett,  Cngm,  Dnke,  Fenton,  Fenr,  Fossen- 

ing the  word  'white*  out  of  the  constitution  ^«°i^f*"5}^  B^»  S?Tf^  ^^^®'  McDwi^d, 

of  my  State  without  a  fjee  choice  at  all,  with.  ^^.'^;^X^^X^ 

oat  being  States  thesoselves  even  on  your  own  goott,  siierman,  Spenoer,  fetcwait,  Sumner,  Thayer! 

tneoryt    Ko,  Mr.  President."  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Warner,  Willoy,  WUliams,  and 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Dehiware,  said :  '^  The  fif-  WilBon--i4. 

t«enth  amendment  to  tiie  Ctonstitntion  is  plain-  w2.^^*-^«S^-  ^S^"^'  ^21**^5'  ^''']i%?''!!l"' 

Ij,  to  my  mind,  the  most  dangerous  claiL  of  ^f  "*T,  Norton,  Sprague,  Stockton,  and  ^hunnan 

power,  the  most  destructive  to  the  system  of  Absint— Hoatrs.  Anthonr,  Cameron,  Edmunds, 

oar  Qovemment^  that  ever  was  or  oould  be  de-  Qilbort,  Orimea,  Hamilton,  Harlan,  KoUogg,  Osbom, 

^i«ed.    If  I  know  anght  of  the  Government  Pool»  Saulsbury,  Yiokon,  and  Yates— 18. 

1?^SI^!±![!  ^'J^^  '^*^^^  ^^^^'^  franchise,  ^he  House  concurred  in  the  amendments  of 

ft«theproceaa^ofc»rymgonGoverninentby  the  Senate. 


or«n^?  •/■^"'i  ^■^Jf^rf  •  *  ^"^  *^  fw  In  the  House,  on  April*9th,  Mr.  Banks,  of 

Z?2!i»'li^'*!^"^f*-    ^r^K•^T1f' *^i*  Massachusetts,  Offered  the  following  rerolu- 

moit  be,  m  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  oofi-  ^lon  - 

troDing  power,  because  the  election  is  your  »  ' ,    ,.   ^x    rr        ^  «         *  j.      mi.  *.  *v 

teRt  fJ  JL^^^  \r  low  i^  ^^^^^  <.i.<.«w^    ^wiA  ^4-  JReaoh&l  by  the  Eouse  of  BtpretefUaivBU^  That  the 

«^f  powoT,  Of  Uw  m  every  shape,  and  ^  j^  ^^^^  United  States  s^pi^hize  with  the  peo- 

ej«ry  stage  of  your  country's  Government  Jle  of  Cuba  in  their  patriofio  efforta  to  secure  theii 

l^hat  power  yon  propose  to  take  from  the  States  {ndependence  and  establlBh  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
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ernment,  ^oannteeing  the  personal  liberty  and  the  tax,  $482,199.64  from  savings-hanks,  t^8,- 

equal  political  righto  of  aU  the  people ;  ^d  the  House  808.94  from  railroad  corporations.  $126,400.81 

or  Bepresentatives  will  give  ito  constitutional  support  a^_„    «i«*«-i   4»«n«««.AA^^«i«v^^I  adoirAAA 

to  the*^  President  of  the*  United  States  whenevef/m  2^°^  mutaai  JP»«ranoe  oompam^  m,^ 

his  opinion,  a  republican  government  shall  have  been  from  sale  of  bank  stoOKS,  $204,386.28  from 

in  fftot  established,  and  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  bank  dividends,  and  the  balance  from  miacel- 

r^coffnixe  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  aneh  laneons  soaroes. 

repul)Ucan  government.  j^^  ^^  expenditures  for  the  year  were 

The  rules  were  suspended  by  the  following  $2,526,046.81.    Of  this  $799,900  were  for  the 

vote :  reaemption  of  bonds,  $492,828  were  for  interest 

YxAS — ^Messrs.  Allison.  Ambler, 
Armstrong.  Asper.Aztell,  Banks. 

BUur,  Boyo,  Brooks,  Bnmnton,  L»*»««.,  «^.^-».«  unuuvviuuiw  vi  mMuiors  ouuufvu. 
F.  Butler,  Koderick  B.  Butler,  Cessna,  Churchill,         ninlma  nf  fhtk  RfMtA  ACfmnnt  thn  OAnpniI 

Clarke,  aUss  Cobb,  Clinton  ll  CobbrSoburn.  Con!  fj^^^^^l  fi^Jl^!!  S  .Z^  th.^  S^ 

ger,  Deweese,  Dickinson,  Dockery,  iJonley,  Duval,  Government,  amonntmg  to  more  than  1200,- 

Ferriss,  Ferry,  Finkelbure,  Garfteld,  Gets,  Gilflllan,  000,  have  been  80  far  disallowed.    Under  the 

Hawle^^  Haf ,  Beaton,  HiiJl^oge,Holnuui,  Hopkins,  new  views  held  in  the  Treasury  Department, 

T,  ..,^    __  11    T-_-  -_   Ai        j-_Tx  .  .    .       .^  properly 


_  military 

reffleyl   O'Neill',  drth,'PackarcL  Phelps^  daty  in  the  Btate  is  88,185;  bat  its  actually 

Pomerby,  ^sser.  Boots,  Sawver,  Scofleld.  Shanks,  organized  military  force  is  composed  of  8,691 

Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Porter  Sheldon,  John  A.  Smith,  ^^^    oAmmtmAM\  bv  IftO  nffiAAnL    The  cost 

Worthington  C.  siith,  Stevenson/ Stokes,  Stoughl  ^J^^tT^^^^J^Jy^^SL^^       ^^r  ^ 

ton,  Tdfe,  Tanner,   ifillman,  Trimble,  b'widSu,  of  thw  mihtary  estabhshment,  l»t  year,  wm 

Tyner,  Upson,  Van  Horn.  Voorhees,  Ward,  Cad-  $118,097;  but  the  aotoal  expenditure  of  the 

walader  6,  Washburn,  Welker,  Whittemore,  WU-  State  on  that  account  was  only  $52,468.94,  the 

kinson,  WilUams,  John  T.  Wilson,  Winans,  and  remaining  $60,684  of  that  sum  havmg  been 

^^'^UesBTs.   Adams,  Beaman,   Biggs,   Burr,  "^^f '^^^^^^'^.T'^'i^^''^}^^ 
Cleveland,  Davis.  Eldridge,  GoUadiy,  Hile,  Haw-  Pabho  schools  are  weU  provided  for  m  Con- 
kins,  Kerr,  Niblaek,  Packer,  Paine,  Poland,  Rogers,  nectlont.     Their  condition  and  cost  to  the 
Sarffent.  Stevens,  Sweeney,  Townsend,  Van  Trump,  State  are  shown  by  the  detailed  report  of  the 
Weps,  WiUard,  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  and  Winchester  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1868, 


Not  VoTiKo-Messrs.  Amell,  BaUey,  Beck,  Ben-  ^^^^^h  atates  that  "there  are  1^  ^^^ 

j.im*m,  Bennett,  Benton,  Bird,  Boles/Bowen,  Cake,  decrease  Of  18  from  last  year.    Tnwe  are  i,mw 

Calkin,  Cook,  Cowles,  Crebs,  Cullom.  i>awes,  Dickey,  public  schools,  a  decrease  of  five.   The  number 

DUon,  Dyer,  Ela,  Famsworth,  FUher,  Fitch.  Fox,  of  children  in  1868  was  128,660,  and  in  1869, 

Kellogg,  Kelsey,  ietcham,^Knok  Laflin,  Marshall  »  «ach  district  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 

Mavham,  McCormick,  McCranr,  kcNeely,  Eliakim  years  of  age,  January,  1869,  79.     Whole  num- 

H.  Moore,  Jesse  H.  Moore,  William  Moore,  Morgan,  ber  of  scholars  registered  in  winter,  82,140; 

Samuel  P.   MoniU.  Mwrissey,  Mungen.  Palmer,  Jq  summer,  76,177.    Number  of  teachers  in 

»cfe  B^n^er,  2,207j^  in  winter,  2,236,  of  whom  651 

WuAam  J.  dmith,  Willikm  Smyth,  Starkweather;  never  taught  before.    Average  wages  of  m^e 

Stiles.  Stone,  Strader.  Strickland,  Stronff,  Swann,  teachers  $66.64  per  month,  inoln^^g  board; 

Van  Auken,  William  B.  Washburn,  Wheeler,  Wood,  of  females,  $26.98.    Twenty-nine  new  school- 

and  Woodward— 78.  houses  were  erected  during  the  year;  whole 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to.  number  of  graded  schools,  208 ;  number  of 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  school-houses  in  good  condition,  877;  in  flur 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  condition,  468 ;  in  poor  condition,  804.    Gapi- 

was  chosen  President  jvro  Urn.  tal  ot  the  school  ftmd,  $2,046,108.87;  revoioe 

This  session  of  Congress  closed  on  April  of  same  in  1868,  $186,016;  in  1809,  $124,- 

10th.  082.     The  first  year  there  was  a  dividend 

GONKECTIOUT.  The  public  afflurs  of  this  of  $1.10  per  child;  last  year,  $1.00.    Gapttsl 

State  during  the  year  have  pursued  their  reg-  of  town  deposit  rand,  $768,661.88;.  revenue 

ular  course,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  im-  from  same,  $48,986.76.     Amoont  raised  for 

provement  in  several  departments.  school  by  town  tax,  $160,847.86 ;  increase  for 

The  condition  of  the  finances  appears  to  the  year,  $10,666.86.    Amonnt  raised  by  dis- 

be  satisfactory.    The  State  fhnded  debt  was,  trict  tax,  $467,804.77;  increase,  $872.87.  Total 

last  year,  reduced  by  $349,244.61,  the  whole  amount  received  for  pubHo  ck^ooIs  from  all 

amount  of  her  liabilities  over  the  assets  on  sources,  $1,048,086.71 ;  increase,  $69,280.89." 

April  1,  1869,  being  $6,974,992.10.    The  value  The  better  to  provide  the  oovnmon  schools 

of  taxable  property  for  1869  had  also  increased  with  competent  teachers,  purposely  trained  to 

by  nearly  eight  millions  over  that  assessed  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  Govenor, 

1868.  in  his  message  to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  warm- 

The  entire  receipts  of  the  State  during  the  ly  recommended  the  refistablishment  of  the 

last  year  were  $2,380,790.42 ;  of  which  $767,-  State  Normal  School,  which  had  been  for  some 

286.10  came  from  the  two  and  one-half  mill  years  discontinued;  representing  such  a  mess- 
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nn  88  both  needed  for  the  adrancement  of  the  476  for  dividends  and  unearned  preminma  for 

general  intereeta  of  the  State,  and  wished  for  the  onrrent  year." 

by  dil  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  With  regard  to  charitahle  institntions,  for 

nlject^  He  sDggeated  also  "the  ezpedienoj  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  unfortunate,  the 

of  adding  to  the  Normal  School,  or  to  the  main  building  of  the  General  Hospital  for  the 

Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  or  of  aiding  Insane,  at  Middletown,  erected  on.  a  most  de* 

is  the  establishment  elsewhere,  if  opportnnitj  sirable  and  healthj  location,  had  recently  been 

presents,  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  whioh  shall  finished.     The  Governor  declared  it  to  be 

give  theoretical  and  praotioal  instruction  to  "very  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  sani- 

those  wishing  to  engage  in  mechanical  pur-  taiy  and  domestic,  and  its  general  arrange- 

raits,  fitting  young  men  to  be  machinists,  arti-  ments  second  to  no  other  institution  in  fiie 

uss,  dvil  engineers)  draughtsmen,  etc.,  and  country."    The  main  building  is  now  in  full 

joang  women  for  the  many  practical  arts  in  operation,  and  wholly  occupied  by  some  225 

which  they  may  beoome  skilled."  patients ;  whereupon  the  Governor  adds :  "  No 

Of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  more  can  be  taken,  although  there  are  large 

College,  on  which  the  State  has  bestowed  the  numbers  yet  in  the  State  uncared  for." 

oongressional  appropriation  of  $180,000,  and  This  establishment  has  received  from  the 

in  which  thirty-one  i>ersons  hold  State  schol-  State   $380,000  already ;    but  the  Governor 

anhips  for  gratuitous  tuition,  the  Grovemor  avers  that  "  at  no  distant  day  it  will  undoubt- 

ipeaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation.   After  edly  be  the  true  economy  of  the  State  to  com- 

itsting  that  it  '^  continued  to  afford  free  in-  plete  the  wings,  which  will  more  than  double 

stTQction  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  in  its  capacity  at  less  than  half  the  cost."    Mean- 

their  application  to  the  useftd  arts,"  and  tnat  time,  he  recommended  an  appropriation  to  pay 

the  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the  beginning  off  $18,000  of  which  the  hospital  is  now  in 

of  the  collegiate  year  was  182,  he  says :  *'  The  debt,  '^  and,  perhaps,  to  construct  outbuildings 

oaafulness  of  tlua  institution  is  not  measured  and  fences,  in  which  the  establishment  is  sadly 

bj  the  number  of  students  who  attend  upon  deficient." 

'tu  ooorse  of  inatmction.  It  b  shown  in  its  In  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  there  were, 
scientifio  collections,  lectures,  and  publications,  early  in  the  year,  twenty-one  patients  receiv- 
aod  the  genend  difihsion  of  practical  knowl-  ing  aid  from  the  State.  While  praising  the 
edge  upon  agricultural  pursuits."  management  of  this  institution  in  a  high  de- 
The  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  in  Con-  gree,  the  Governor  thought  that  the  appropri- 
aecticat  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all  imder  ation  for  it  might  properly  be  reduced,  ^'  as 
the  eontrol  of  ^e  laws  which  regulate  the  the  General  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  now 
sjsum  now  prevailing  throughout  the  whole  taking  most  of  the  patients." 
ooQDtrj.  Five  of  the  <^d  State  banks  still  re-  The  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles  has 
Buim  however,  witii  an  aggregate  capital  of  twenty  pupils  partiaUy  supported  bytheState, 
|1«610,000,  wnAitig  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  mental  progress  made  by  them  ia 
thoagh  some  of  them  seem  to  be  on  the  spoken  of  as  most  gratifying. 
point  of  closing  their  business  within  a  short  In  respect  to  persons  held  in  restraint  as 
time.  lunatics,  whether  in  public  asylums  or  else- 
The  number  of  savings-banks  in  the  State  where,  there  exists  a  necessity  for  some  fur- 
is  fiftj-five,  and  they  appear  to  eiyoy  the  con-  ther  legislation  calculated  effectually  to  pro- 
Sdenee  of  the  people.  Their  denonta,  taken  tectsuoh  persons  from  the  effect  of  conspiracies 
together,  amount  to  littie  less  than  $42,000,000 ;  and  frauds ;  experience  showing  that  plans  are 
Ahove  one-half  of  wMoh  sum  is  securely  in-  not  unfrequentiy  contrived  and  acted  upon  by 
vtsted  in  bond  and  mortgage  loans  on  real  interested  parties  to  restrain  individuals  ss 
^Btate.  The  deposits  intrusted  to  them^  in  lunatics  who  are  far  from  laboring  under  such 
IMy  exceeded  those  made  in  tiie  previous  calamity. 

rear  by  $5,520,220.64.  The  Hartford  Hospital  was  performing  its 
The  insurance  business  in  this  State  seems  good  work.  It  has  a  permanent  fund  amount- 
to  be  very  active  and  extensive.  Besides  Uiose  ing  to  $92,000,  the  income  received  from  which 
thst  are  local,  fifty-eight  fire  and  thirty-two  is  devoted  to  meeting  its  current  expenses. 
liieiBsaranoe  companies,  incorporated  by  char-  Of  the  $105,000  which  it  has  already  cost, 
t«r  in  other  States,  were  transacting  business  $10,000  have  been  contributed  by  the  State, 
'^  Counecticut  during  the  year  1868.  Hie  the  rest  by  individuals.  It  is  now  in  debt 
smoont  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  $27,000,  expended  in  the  construction  of  anew 
fifty-^gfatfire-inaoranoecompsnies  within  that  wing,  and  the  trustees  applied  to  the  Legis- 
P^riod  was  apparentiy  large,  tihough  not  per-  latore  of  1869  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
^J8  with  quite  satisfiictory  results.  The  to  complete  the  building. 
ConuQiinoner  of  Insurance,  in  his  annual  re-  The  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of 
porty  states  that  ^'  the  gross  capitals  of  these  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  reported  as  being  man- 
companies  amount  to  $21,586,070,  and  their  aged  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  the  en- 
reoeipts  for  the  year  1868  were  $25,245,850 ;  deavors  of  its  managers  crowned  with  an 
their  losses,  paid,  $18,229,830 ;  and  their  ex-  equally  great  success.  The  pupils  under  in- 
P^ases  were  $7,289,044,  leaving  but  $4,797,-  struction  in  it  last  year  were  279,  of  which 
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number  forty-eight  were  State  benefioiaries.  is  1808  was  l^Sdl,  being  128  more  than  the  pre- 

Their  cost  to  the  institution  amounted  to  $200  vious  year.    The  number  in  confinement  in  all 

each,  the  State  having  contributed  $176  of  the  jidls  of  Connecticut  on  April  1, 1869,  was 

that  sum.  244,  being  17  more  than  one  year  previoua. 

Oonoeming  the  blind,  the  State  causes  them  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 

to  be  ti^en  care  of  in  the  well>known  Perkins  lature,  called  their  attention  to  the  fiiot  that 

Iiastitution  at  Boston,  appropriating  annually  Intemperance  is  widely  spreading  and  setting 

$3,000  to  assist  in  their  education.    This  sum  deep  roots  in  Oonnecticut;  he  said:  ^^In  many 

is  not  elL  expended  for  that  purpose ;    the  parts  of  our  State  existing  laws  are  so  far  a 

persons  who  now  receive  State  aid  in  that  dead  letter  that,  not  only  intoxicating  liquors, 

mstitution   being  oxdy  nine,  as  Oonnecticut  but  adulterations  thereof  containing  the  vilest 

sends  thither  fewer  pupils  in  proportion  to  its  and  most  poisonous  ingredients,  are  openly  and 

population  than  any  other  New-£^land  State,  freely  sold  during  the  whole  seven  days  of  the 

These  facts  should  be  more  generally  known,  week.''    In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  so 

as  it  is  probable  that  there  are  others  who  great  an  evU,  which,  if  tolerated,  cannot  but 

would  t^e  advantage  of  the  State  aid,  if  they  nave  the  most  lamentable  results  upon  the 

understood  it.  people's  health  and  the  domestic  peace  of 

The  children  of  those  who  fought  and  died  families,  he  avers  that  '^further  legislation  is 

in  the  late  civil  war  are  provided  for  in  the  needed.'' 

Connecticut  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Mans-  He  recommended  also  a  revinon  and  modi- 
field,  and  in  the  Fitch's  Soldiers'  Orphans'  fication  of  the  State  law  ^concerning  divorce, 
Home  at  Darien.  Both  establishments  are  pointingto  the  &ot  that  ^^discontented  people 
accomplishing  the  purpose  intended ;  the  ap-  come  to  Connecticut  from*  other  States  to  take 
propriattons  made  for  them  from  the  State  advantage  of  what  is  called  her  liberal  legis- 
money  are  very  moderate,  but  have  been  faith-  ladon,  to  obtain  divorces  which  would  be 
folly  and  economically  expended.  denied  them  at  home."  He  regarded  the  causes 

As  to  the  soldiers  from  the  State  who  sur-  of  divorces  set  down  in  the  existing  laws  to  be 

vived   the  war   and  to  whom  the  Federal  ^'too  numerous  and  not  sufficiently  defined, 

Government  owed  money  for  bounties,  or  on  and  too  wide  a  discretion  given  to  the  courts." 

other  accounts,  a  good  work  has  been  done  by  He  suggested,  among  other  things,  '^  that  the 

the  Bureau  ofClaims  in  the  Adjutant-General's  law  provide  that  no  decree  of  divorce  shall 

office;  since  its  organization  it  has  collected  take  effect  till  one  year  after  it  is  granted." 

$711,698.46  for  soldiers,  at  no  cost  whatever  The  number  of  marriages  contracted  within 

to  the  claimants.  the  State  in  1868  was  4^784 ;  and  the  number 

The  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  of  divorces  granted,  476.    The  births  in  the 

is  making  good  progress  toward  attaining  the  State  during  the  year  were  12,469,  the  deaths, 

end  of  its  establishment,  and  is  eigoying,  in  no  7,549.  .  ThU  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 

small  measure,  the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  the  largest  ever  i^own  in  Connecticut, 

benevolent  people  of  the  State.    A  valuable  The  condition  of  married  women,  in  refer- 

farm  had  recently  been  donated  to  it,  the  active  ence  to  their  property,  held  before  or  acquired 

operations  of  which  were  expected  to  com-  after  marriage,  has  been  considered  to  have 

mence  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870.  been  so  far  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  and 

With  regard  to  the  State  Reform  School,  the  the  General  Assembly  was   urged   to    such 

number  of  boys  committed  to  it  since  its  estab-  furtiier  amendment  of  the  State  laws  as  would 

llshment,  in  1854,  is  1,890.  Those  discharged  in  secure  to  a  married  woman  all  her  property, 

1868  were  144,  there  remaining  yet  in  the  with  the  fhll  control  of  it  during  her  married 

school  244  boys.    Their  earnings  in  the  course  life,  and  free  from  liability  for  any  debts,  ex- 

of  that  year  amounted  to  $12,000,  which  was  cept  those  contracted  by  herself,  or  for  whidi 

sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  estab-  she  had  voluntarily  made  herself  responsible, 

llshment  ^  The  trustees,  wno  had  unsuocess-  with  the  same  right  on  the  part  of  the  husband 

fully  applied  to  the  two  previous  Leg^latures  to  an  interest  in  her  property,  on  his  surviving 

for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  her,  that  she  now  had,  or  that  it  may  be  best 

in  the  erection  of  an  additional  building,  made  to  give  her,  in  his. 

the  same  application  to  the  General  Assembly  m  order  to  prevent  a  too  great  accumulation 

of  1869.  of  cases  before  the  existing  Courts,  snd  the  con- 

The  State  Prison's  management  and  disci-  sequent  delay  in  their  decisions,  to  the  injury 

pline,  as  well  as  its  internal  arrangements,  are  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  of  the  community 

highly  commended.    The  number  of  convicts  in  general,  it  was  considered  to  be  necessary 

in  confinement  in  1868  was  188,  which  is  eight  to  provide  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  Judicial 

less  than  in  1867.    By  their  labor  during  last  business,  and  the  appointment  of  two  criminal 

year  they  earned  $28,040.50,  which  sum  had  courts,  "  with  a  single  Judge  in  each,  and 

covered  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  frequent  sessions,  for  the  counties  of  Hartford 

and   left  a  net   surplus  on  hand  of  above  and  New  Haven." 

$2,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  in  Connecticnt 

As  to  other  criminals,  the  whole  number  of  being  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  it  be- 

commitmentsto  the  different  Jails  of  the  State  came  a  vital  interest  of  the  State  to  take 
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effectaal  measures  for  guarding  the  cattle  and  of  Derby,  in  New  Haven  Oonntj,  to  the  State 

other  Dsefol  animals  from  contagious  diseases,  line  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  in  Pairfield 

The  General  Assembly  were  urged  to  con-  County."    The  proposed  new  line  of  railway 

gider  the  necessity  of  a  legislatiye  enaotmenty  is  commonly  named  the  "  Parallel  road,"  it  be- 

tdvanomg  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  to  ing  intended  to  run  parallel  with  tiaat  of  the 

KTen  per  cent.,  as  the  existing  law.  which  New  York  and  New  Haven  Bailroad,  which 

limits  it  to  mx,  forced  the  capital  of  tne  State  the  citizens  of  Oonnecticut  are  now  compelled 

toseek  a  more  remunerative  return  abroad,  be-  to  make  use  of  in  all  the  business  they  may 

ndee,  that  borrowers  experienced  great  diffi-  have  with  New  York  for  travel  and  transpor- 

coltT  in  obtaining  loans  in  their  need,  and,  tation   of  merchandise.     After  an  animated 

when  thej  sooceeded  in  obtaining  them,  it  discussion  in  both  Houses,  the  bill  was  finally 

wtt  bj  paying  liigher  rates  than  the  legaL  defeated,  though  by  small  miijorities,  tlie  vote 

Moiring  the  example  of  his  immediate  having  been  10  to  11  in  the  Senate,  and  104  to 

predeceeaor  in  oiSce,  the  Governor  recom-  117  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

mesided  40  the  Legislature  a  change  in  the  State  As  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  politi- 

coDstitQtlon  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  cal  matters,  the  Fifteenth  ionendment  to  the 

elections  from  annual  to  biennial ;  and  said,  United  States  constitution  was  promptly  rati- 

that  '*  the  election  should  be  held  in  the  fall,  fied  by  both  branches,  and  an  amendment  to 

and  that  the  Le^lature  should  assemble  in  the  State  Constitution,  striking  out  the  word 

winter,  is.  I  think,  the  almost  unanimous  senti-  "white,"  was  passed.    This  amendment  has 

meot  in  Uie  State.^'  twice  before,  in  1847  and  1865,  been  passed  by 

He  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Legislature  and  submitted  to  the  people. 

proTide  a  means  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  In  1847  the  whole  vote  upon  it  was  25,106, 

Ittflct-boz,  and  said:   ''Any  att^pt,  on  the  out  of  which  a  minority  against  its  passage  of 

pert  of  any  person  or  party,  to  control  the  18,874  was  given.    In  1865.  at  a  special  elec- 

Totdi  of  the  ign<Nrant  or  vicious,  by  money,  tion  in  October,  the  whole  vote  upon  the 

loisepresentation,  or  fraud,  ought  to  be  par-  amendment  was  60,706,  of  which  27,217  were 

ticolarlj  guarded  against ;  and,  to  the  end  that  in  favor  of  its   adoption,  and  88,489  were 

oor  elections  may  be  fairly  and  properly  con-  against  it. 

docted,  I  would  suggest  that  more  voting  dis-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

trietsmaybe  establiuied  in  some  of  our  larger  at  Hartford  on  January  27,  1869,  and  nom- 

tovos  and  cities,  and  that  the  nolice  depiuir  inated  candidates  for  the  State  ofiSces,  and 

m^ta  be  managed  and  regulated  by  non-pai^  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

^flan  boards  of  commissioners.'^  Btaolved^  That  the  issne  of  the  late  presidential 

The  May  session  of  the  Ck>nnecticut  Legisla-  eleotion  was  in  no  aenae  an  indorsement  by  the 

tare  m  1869  was  twenty-six  days  shorter  than  PJ^Pj®  ^f  the  United  States  of  the  repeated  violations 

tK»t  a/ tki.  »«»w...;i:»«  «.^o.  ^^a\.a\^^^^^  -••»-  ^^  the  Conatitndon  by  the  radical  party,  but  waa  the 

that  of  the  precedingyear,  and  a^J  ourned  nne  ^^  ^f  ^    ^em  of  proscription  ^d  bimiptlon  un- 

^ie  m  JnJy  10th.     They  transacted,  however,  panUeled  in  the  history  of  the  oonntry. 

BO  onall  amount  of  business,  though  most  of  it  JSetohidy  That  we  shall  continue  to  adhere  to  every 
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s^oo,  besides  making  appropriations  in  favor  Setolvsd^  That  while  we  opposed  with  our  best 

of  some  publio  institutions,  they  reduced  the  efforts  the  election  of  General  Grant  to  the  presi- 

SWt^^tax  from  three  to  two  and  a  half  mills  on  ^^noy,  we  Jf  ^«$»»«J«»«^J« '^^^^l^^^ 

^JS^%  ^t^tablished  ^e  State  Normal  JS^^i^^^tSfflSSs^^bS^a^^^ 

^001  at  New  Britain,  created  two  new  Courts  auatain  him  in  every  juat  and  constitutional  measure 

of  Common  Fleas  for  the  counties  of  Hartford  which  he  may  propose. 

o^  Xew  Haven,    and  passed  the  proposed  Hetolved,  That  the  attempt  of  the  leaders  of  the 

riSS*  V.^%®^*'-r^*^**^3.*^^  S^o^oWe^r^^rp^^a^^^^^^^ 

«ae  e^it^  and  that  the  city  of  Hartford.  ^itions  of  the  sttKage  of  their  own  citisena  is  de- 

tpon  the  repeal  of  the  usury  law,  so  far  as  signed  aa  a  fatal  blow  at  the  most  eaaential  reserved 

^9  increase  the  l^;al  rate  of  interest  from  six  right  of  the  Statea ;  that  it  is  an  assumption  of  su- 

feieTen  per  cent.,  and  the  modification  of  the  periority  by  the  feature  over  the  «/oator-Hm  auda- 

.vs  concerni.^  divorce,  to^  the,  end  of  render-  ffi  ZSi^VeoTe  r^d^^l  ^^^S?,V'iS 

°^  t&e  dissolution  of  mamage  less  easily  ob-  lawftd  means,  this  contemplated  outrage  upon  the 

^''^le,  the  Legislature  came  to  no  decision,  principle  of  aelf-govemment. 

The  bin  for  a  temnerance  law  was  defeated :  Jiaolv^.  That  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  so 
f^  n  act  was  passed 
^  the  adulteration 

t  State  chemist  who  .         ^ , 

'to  ascertain  its  quality.                                   '  of  ftater^ty  and  patriotism  upon  which  depend  t£e 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  argued  and  verv  exiatenco  of  republican  institutiona. 

^«m  by  the  Kgidatare  was  the  appli-  ai^f  ^^  5th»on"i<i?^i^riL^^ 

«u«ii  "for  an  act  of  mcoiporation  authorizing  made  agamat  ua  by  our  poUtical  opponents,  is  a 

t&e  eooatmction  of  a  railroad  from  the  town  alander,  without  ezcuae  or  provocation,  aa  our  pur- 
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pose  of  economy  in  the  pnblio  ezpenditores  is  the 
oest  and  most  certain  means  of  extingiiishing  the 
public  dobtj  and  leading  to  s  general  and  saro  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  ^  and  to  this  end  we  de- 
mand of  our  representatives  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Legislature  the  sternest  opposition  to  aU  appropria- 
tions, that  are  not  absolutely  reqmred  for  the  support 
of  the  Government,  imtll  every  creditor  of  the  same 
is  paid  his  honest  aues  to  the  uttermost  fartiiing. 

Mtolv^t  That  we  view  with  increasing  alarm  thb 
pro|fres8  of  the  radical  policy  in  the  Congress  of  the 
iJmted  States,  by  which  the  division  lines  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Qovemment,  and  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  same  Government,  are  near- 
ly obliterated ;  by  which  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  its  revenue  laws,  its  lands,  its  incorpora- 
tions, its  contracts,  are  made  subservient  to  the  in- 
terests of  unscrupulous  politicians,  which  polic;^  is  a 
continued  blight  upon  our  nationil  character,  is  de- 
structive of  the  commerdfll,  agricultural,  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country,  and  falls  with 
crushing  effect  upon  hard-handed  labor,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  our  wealth,  while  it  is  the  least  able  to 
bear  the  heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  it  by  such  reck- 
less and  tvrannical  legislation. 

JSeaohea,  That  we  heartily  invite  all  Conservative 
men,  regardless  of  their  former  party  associations,  to 
unite  with  us  in  our  present  efforts  to  save  the  State 
Ax)m  the  malign  influences  of  radicalism,  they  having 
a  common  interest  with  us  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
country. 

BetoUed^  That  we  ^int  vrith  pride  and  satis&ction 
to  the  successful  administration  of  the  executive  af- 
fairs of  our  State  by  his  Excellency  Governor  James 
E.  English,  and  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  to  the 
man  wnose  pure  character,  honest  and  patriotic  pur- 
poses, unerring  judgment,  marked  ability  ana  be- 
nevolentheartTwm  r^e  him  in  the  future,  as  he  has 
been  in  the  past,  our  invincible  standard-bearer, 
under  whom  we  wiU  once  more  rally,  confident  of  a 
triumphant  victory. 

Besohed^  That  to  the  whole  State  ticket  as  nomi- 
nated by  us  this  day  we  pledge  our  wannest  support, 
confident  that  their  merits  and  the  interests  or  our 
great  cause  will  command  for  them  the  success  whidl 
IS  due  to  their  character,  abili^,  and  devotion  to  the 
best  welfare  of  the  State  and  nation. 

The  BepnblicAiis,  on  their  part,  held  their 
State  Convention  at  New  Haren  on  February 
8,  1869,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the 
Governor  and  other  State  officers.  Before  ad- 
journing, they  adopted  the  platform  reported 
by  their  committee  on  resolutions,  as  follows : 

JUsohedy  That,  having  evinced  our  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  our  common  country  during  the  war^  we  now 
declare  our  entire  sympathy  with  the  administration 
of  our  national  Government  by  the  Bepublican 
party,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  administered  by  the 
mcoming  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  associates,  and 
hereby  pledge  the  Republicans  of  Connecticut  to  a 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  national  party  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union. 

Beaalvidj  That  we  heartily  rejoice  over  the  success 
of  the  Union  Bepublican  part;^  in  the  presidential 
election,  and  its  alreadjr  beneficial  effect  upon  peace 
and  order.  We  look  with  the  highest  hopes  to  the 
coming  Administration  of  General  Grant,  the  able, 
patriotic,  honest,  and  inflexible  soldier  and  states- 
man, believinff  that  our  country's  honor,  at  home 
and  abroad,  wiU  be  safe  in  his  keeping,  and  we  pledge 
him  our  enthusiastic  support  in  protecting  the  equal 
rights  of  the  people  ana  enforcing  the  severest  super- 
vision of  the  revenues  and  expenditures.  And  we 
heartily  approve  in  all  respects  the  declarations  of 
the  Bepublican  national  platform  adopted  at  Chi- 
cago. 

£e8olved.  That  full  freedom  and  equal  citizenship 


of  all  citizens,  native  or  adopted,  having  been  estab- 
lished by  constitutional  amendment,  honor  and  jus- 
tice, as  weU  as  tiie  preservation  of  our  full  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  reouire  that  conditions  of  suffrage 
should  apply  impartially  to  all  men,  so  that  this  may 
be  truly  a  government  "deriving  its  just  powers 
fh>m  the  consent  of  the  governed.'' 

BtBolved^  That  we  demand  that  loval  men  throu^- 
out  the  republic  shall  be  protectea  in  the  right  to 
speak,  print,  assemble,  vote,  and  petition,  and  in  their 
r^hts  of  person  and  property. 

Besohed^  That  we  recognize  the  vast  importance  of 
the  pending  issues  concerning  debt,  currency,  and  tax- 
ation. *^  Tne  best  policy  to  diminish  the  Vurden  of 
debt  is  to  so  improve  our  credit  that  capitalists  will 
seek  to  lend  us  money  at  lower  rates  than  we  now 
pay."  We  unreservedly  denounce  the  wickedness 
and  meanness  of  repudiation  in  all  Its  foims  and  dis- 
gmses.  and  believe  it  to  be  the  dn^  of  Congress  to— 

1.  Foimallv  affirm  that  when  the  national  debt  is 
paid  It  must  oe  paid  in  sold,  except  where  it  Is  other- 
wise distinotiy  provided  for  in  the  original  contract 

5.  Introduce  tne  strictest  economy  into  every  branch 
of  the  Government. 

8.  Befhse  all  subsidies  and  appropriations  to  rail- 
road and  other  enterprises  outside  of  the  indispen- 
sable maohinerv  of  tiie  Government. 

4.  Seetoittnat  the  taxes  are  impartiallv  levied 
and  energeticallv  and  honestiy  collected,  ana  surplus 
revenues  appUea  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

6.  Make  it  a  constant  um  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ment, and  give  the  people  a  uniform  and  steady  cur- 
rency as  soon  as  may  be  without  a  violent  distorbanoe 
of  business ;  and 

6.  To  remove  taxation  fh>m  labor  and  necessaries 
of  life,  and  to  impose  it  as  fiir  as  possible  upon  artidea 
of  luxury. 

Ssiolved.  That  we  denounce  as  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  roDbers,  to  be  indignsntiy  visited  with  the  full 
penalties  of  public  opinion  and  statute  law,  all  offi- 
cials, State  or  national,  who  commit  or  permit  dis- 
honesty, partiality,  or  negligence,  in  the  collection  or 
disbursement  of  the  treasure  of  a  greatiy-burdeaed 

<u  the 


people,  and  make  thieving  sport  of  the'  taxes  that 
patriotic  labor  cheerftilly  pays.  No  rebela  were  ever 
so  dangerous  to  the  country  we  love. 

Besohed,  That  we  point  proudly  to  the  fact  that  un- 
der Bepublican  legblation  the  credit  of  the  State  has 
been  fully  maintamed,  taxes  reduced  yearly  since  the 
dose  of  the  war.  State  charities  liberally  conducted^ 
and  laive  payments  made  annually  upon  the  principal 
of  the  State  debt  We  call  for  short  and  inaostrions 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  no  expenditures 
for  mileage  or  other  allowances  save  in  the  atrioteet 
obedience  to  law  and  the  necessities  of  the  public 
service,  and  economy  as  rigid  as  the  true  interests 
and  honor  of  the  State  will  permit 

Besolvedj  We  renew  our  thanks  to  the  soldiers  sjid 
sailors  of  the  Union  engaged  in  the  late  civil  wmr, 
and  hereby  express  our  sincere  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  suffered  bereavement  and  loss  in  the  caoae 
of  the  oountrv. 

Beaoh^,  Tnat,  in  a  government  of  the  m^oritv. 
the  absolute  purity  of  tne  ballot-box  is  indispensable 
to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions. 

BeaoUedy  That  we  place  in  nomination  to-davca{>»- 
ble,  faithful,  and  patriotic  citizens,  worthy  or  honor 
and  trust  and,  reaffirming  our  determination  to  keep 
the  Bepnolican  party  worthy  to  lead  the  destinies  of  a 
free  nation,  we  appeal  to  our  fellow-citizens  to  repeat 
in  April  the  great  triumph  of  last  Kovembor. 

The  returns  of  the  election  were  as  fol- 
lows :  For  Gk)vemor,  Marshall  Jewell  received 
45,498  votes;  and  James  £.  English  45,0B2; 
JewelPs  muority  411. 

COTTON.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  season 
ending  September  1,  1869,  shows  a  ffdling-off 
from  the  amount  of  that  important  prodact 
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nised  tiie  preceding  year.    The  main  diffioulty 
seems  to  arise  from  the  transitory  state  of  the 
Ubor  Bjstem  in  the  Southern  States.    It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  employ  snccessftdly  as- 
socUted  Ubor  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
on  Urge  plflntation&  and  the  "  squad  system '' 
▼hkh  has  Bueceeded  that  methoa  has  proved 
to  he  much  less  productive,  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  concert  of  action  and  systematic  divis- 
ion and  distribntion  of  labor.   The  consequence 
is,  that  large    plantations  have  been  aban- 
doned or  broken  up  into  small  fanns,  and 
a  mach  larger  portion  of  the  land  than  formerly 
deToted  to  the  production  of  grain  and  vege- 
tables.  There  has  also  been  a  great  lack  of 
rorking  force  which  could  be  applied  in  any 
fonn  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.    The  freed- 
man  shows  a  disinclination  to  be  employed  in 
aj  extended  system  of  labor,  and  prefers  to 
hsTe  a  Mttle  home  of  his  own,  where  he  can 
raise  grain  and  provisions  for  his  own  sup- 
port, and  rive  little  attention  to  this  great 
staple  of  the  South.    The  whole  number  of 
negroes  engaged  in  cultivating  cotton  during 
tbe  past  year  haa  been  600,000^  while  200,000 
vMte  men  have  been  engaged  m  the  same  oc- 
cD{)ation.    Steps  have  been  taken  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States  for  the  encouragement 


of  inmiigration,  with  a  view  to  building  up 
this  and  the  other  material  interests  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  Improved  lands  in 
the  cotton-growing  States  can  now  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $25  per 
acre.  The  aversion  which  the  proprietors 
formerlv  had  to  a  division  of  their  plantations 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  demands  of  the 
altered  times,  and  lots  of  any  desired  extent 
can  be  easily  obtained.  Whether  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  upon  lar^e  plantations  is  to  be 
entirely  superseded  by  its  production  on  small 
£uins  like  the  grain  crops  of  the  North,  is  one 
of  the  problems  which  the  immediate  future 
is  likely  to  solve.  The  use  of  fertilizers  on  the 
cotton-fields  has  been  already  introduced  with 
favorable  results. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  968,000 
bales,  which  shows  a  falling  off  of  14,000  bales 
trcfm  the  amount  used  during  the  preceding 
year.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
manufacturing  of  the  country  has  been  done  in 
the  South  and  West  than  heretofore,  but  the 
change  is  not  significant.  The  following  table 
exhibits  with  approximate  accuracy  the  state 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  for  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1869 : 
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16 
6 
26 
8 
8 
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1 
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490,424 

746,980 

22,168 

2,866,026 

906,681 

614,649 

489,911 

186,002 

271,946 

86,108 

88,802 

18,270 

10,800 

460 

12,064 


6,999,140 


27,148 

20,748 

29,084 

78,666 

27,864 

8,882 

1,716 

616 

9,800 

4,600 
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26,090,047 

89,894,641 

1,071,867 

124,298,128 

86,698,689 

26,669,691 

18,791,162 

6,828,718 

18,726,066 

1,986,886 

4,994,287 

1,648,608 

1,447,908 

27,882 

1,798,644 


806,761,964 


2,268,168 

2,486,741 

8,682,695 

9,009,947 

2,460,788 

242,000 

209,800 

95,868 

785,071 

788,796 


▲vcnifO  por 

SpbuOo. 


61.20 

62.81 

48.78 

62.64 

40.89 

49.67 

42.71 

89.18 

68.85 

66.60 

147.76 

124.24 

184.07 

60.61 

148.68 


61.18 


88.80 
120.18 
128.64 
188.92 

89.94 

72.68 
121.97 
184.81 

75. 
176.29 
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680,481 
112,684 
168,674 
876,000 
267,820 
749,600 

457',909 


100,000 
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8,088,868 


22,778,718         115.02 
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612 
76 


6,999,140 
197,769 


28* 
12* 


688 


6,196,899 


28 


806,761,964 
22,778,718 


829,626,682 


61.18 
115.02 


8,088,868 


63.17        8,088,868 


Tbe  total  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  being  about  465  pounds.    The  following  state- 

for  the  year  186S-'69  amounted  to  2,489,089  ment  gives  in  parallel  columns  the  product  of 

^tles,  against  2,598,998  bales  for  the  pre-  the  two  years  m  the  different  cotton-growing 

c^img  year,  tbe  aTerage  weight  of  a  Dale  States: 
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Louisiana 

Alabama 

Texas 

Florida 

Georgia , 

South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina. 

Viilfinia , 

Tennessee,  eto.. 


Total. 


i8«9-nit. 


7M,906 
980,621 
147,817 

14,892 
857,268 
199,072 

85,906 
160,971 
489,800 


2,879,089    2,681,992 


i9n-*w. 


684,240 
866,198 
114,666 

68,593 
496,959 
240,481 

88,648 
166,667 
466,681 


18«S->«9. 

Fnn  m  Fona. 

IfcirTak. 

Uvwpaol. 

Begbming  of  year.  Sept  4  C88).. 
Hiulmam  price,  Not.  18,       *^ 
MazfniiiiB  pifoe,  Aug.  20  C00>... 
End  of  tbe  year,  Aug.  27,     '* 

S4X 

(8eptK)»Ji 
MX 

This  indndes  the  shlpmentB  from  the  differ- 
ent ports,  bat  not  the  amonnt  oonsmned  in  the 
Soathem  States,  vhioh  was  about  60,000  bales. 
The  following  fignres  will  serve  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  general  comparison  of  the  resoaroes 
of  the  coontrj  derived  from  this  one  product 
at  different  periods:  Total  crop  in  1821-2, 
455,000  bales;  in  1880-1, 1,088,848;  in  1841-2, 
1,688,674;  in  1850-1,  2,855,267;  in  1857-^ 
8,118,962;  in  1859-60,  4,660,770;  in  1865-6, 
2,198,987;  in  1866-7,  2,019,774;  in  1867-8, 
2,598,998 ;  in  1868-9,  2,489,089. 

The  crop  of  Sea  Island  cotton  for  the  past 
year  has  been  as  follows :  In  Florida,  6,748 
bales;  Georgia,  6,480;  South  Carolina,  6,454: 
Total,  18,682.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  re* 
corded  for  many  years. 

The  average  weekly  consumption  of  cotton 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  jear  1868-^69  was 
about  8,000  bales  less  than  in  1867-'68,  while 
the  Continent  of  £urope  and  the  United  States 
together  consumed  about  8,000  less  per  week. 
The  supply  on  hand  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
new  year  (September  Ist)  was  about  830,000 
less  than  it  was  one  year  before. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  from  various 
ports  of  this  country  during  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  and  with 
1860,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


FROM 


New  Orleans.... bales 

Mobile 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Texas 

Florida 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Portland,  Maine 

San  Franoisoo 


Total  from  the  U.  8. 
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2,006,662 
669,481 
S86,7ro 
887,766 
111,967 
69,106 


2,259 
208,028 

9,694 
292 
267 


8,774,178 


law. 


681,477 
286,611 
105,818 
269,604 
68,596 


8,288 
874,784 
1,441 
1,440 
16,809 
2,807 


1,667,016 


619,684 
168,164 

56,809 
167,687 

88,876 
810 

"6,268 

827,888 

1,491 

99 

19,212 

1,907 


1,448,090 


Of  this  amount,  976,986  bales  were  received 
at  Liverpool;  224,101  at  Havre;  110,822  at 
Bremen;  84,011  at  Barcelona ;  81,841  at  Ham- 
burg; and  70,259  at  other  ports. 

The  prices  of  cotton  dunng  the  year  ending 
August  80,  1869,  have  been  as  follows,  at  Liv- 
erpool and  New  York : 


In  1867-68  the  maximum  price  was  42  cents 
at  New  York,  and  15|  pence  at  laverpool;  the 
minimum  25  cents  at  New  York,  aud  lOi  pence 
at  LiverpooL 

The  growth  of  cotton  in  other  ooontries 
has  been  somewhat  less  Uiau  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  India  the  season  was  on- 
favorable,  and  the  product  did  not  exceed 
1,500,000  bales  of  894  pounds  eacL  About 
280,000  bales  were  produced  in  Egypt;  12,- 
500  in  Turkey,  the  Levant^tc ;  and  707,500 
in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
entire  production  of  cotton  in  the  world  in  the 
year  1^69  has  been  estimated  at  5,000,000 
bales,  while  the  consumption  amounted  to 
about  6,000,000,  leaving  an  apparent  deficit  in 
the  supply  for  the  coming  year  of  1,000,000 
bales. 

OIJBA.  The  most  important  island  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  always  from  the 
time  of  its  discovery  been  a  dependency  of 
Spain.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  its  independence,  but  failed.  The 
most  important  movement  of  this  kind  is  the 
revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868,*  and 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  was  not 
entirely  subdued.  The  area  of  the  islaad  ii 
48,489  square  miles,  it  beuig  nearly  equal  to 
the  area  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Demnark,  and 
Switzerland,  taken  together.  The  population 
is  increadng  with  great  rapidity;  it  had,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns,  170,870  inhabitants 
in  1775;  561,998  in  1817;  704,487  in  ml 
(811,061  white,  106,494  free  colored,  286,94S 
slaves) ;  in  1846, 898,752  (420,767  white,  149,236 
free  colored,  823,759  slaves) ;  in  1862, 1,859,238 
(864,754  white,  225,938  free  colored,  368,550 
slaves).  The  iuand  is  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces. The  government  is  Tested  in  a  Captain- 
Greneral,  who  is  the  military  conunander  of  the 
whole  island,  and  the  civil  governor  of  one  of 
the  three  provinces.  The  chief  towns  of  Coba 
are  Havana,  Santiago,  Matanzaa,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  MariiL  and  Trinidad.  According  to  the 
new  Spanish  Constitution,  Cuba  is  to  be  rep- 
resented hereafter  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  but 
no  representatives  were  elected  in  the  oonne 
of  the  year  1869. 

The  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of 
1868  was  the  issue  of  a  document  by  the  ^*  Jun- 
ta of  the  Laborers,"  which,  after  enumerating 
the  wrongs  and  insults  inflioted  upon  the  Cu- 
bans by  Spun,  thus  states  the  principles  on 
which  their  revolution  is  based : 

The  laboTen,  animated  by  the  love  for  their  native 

^  6!m  tbe  article  Spaut  In  the  Ahxbigak  AxmjAii  Cr 
cLOPiiDiA  for  ISOSi 
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iMid,  aspire  to  the  hope  of  seeiDg  Cuba  happy  and  6n  February  15th.  A  decree  was  issued  abolish- 

rrai^^^TinttSS^^^S'h^^C^'Ji'r  ^^i^J'S"'!' r?'  «nd  establishing 

luniliee,  and  the  frtdts  of  their  Ubor,  which  it  wiU  *™8  ^^  military  commissions.     The  citizens 

bare  guuanteod  by  the  liberty  of  oonacienoe.  of  of  HaTana  were  called  npon  to  raise  twenty- 

^eeoh,  of  the  preaa,  by  peaoefiu  meetings ;  in  fact,  five  millions  for  the  Government.    The  volan- 

they  dem«ad  a  government  of  the  country  for  and  bv  feers  continued  to  create  disturbances.    This 

t:^^^^t^^.S^1^^%T^i:  ^ody,  originaUy  or^ized  by  Lersnndi,  ^hUe 

And,  as  nothing  of  that  kind  can  be  obtained  from  energetic  in  support  of  the  revolution  which 

Spain,  th^  intend  to  flght  it  with  all  available  means,  relieved  Spain  from  Isabella,   showed  them- 

and  drive  and  uproot  its  dominion  on  the  face  of  selves  as  ready  to  support  the  Spanish  rule  in 

S^  ^^ aJ'SJ^'ho'S^^^^^^  ^°^^    Their  seven  battalions  numbered  at  this 

nity  of  num.  tne  association  deolareB  that  It  will  not    ♦;«.«.  •ix-rv«*  r  aaa ^^       tv^:-  j*^^^ - 

aoebpt  aUveiy  aa  a  foroed  inheritance  of  the  past ;  ^™®  about  6,000  men.     Their  demeanor  was 

]u>vever.  instead  of  aboliahing  it  as  an  arm  by  which  uisolent  and  overbearing. 

to  sink  the  island  into  barbaric,  as  threatened  by  the  In  February,  5,000  insurgents,  divided  into 

Gojemment  of  Spain,  they  view  abolition  as  a  means  tbree  bodies,  between  Villa  Clara  and  Oienfue- 

;^'^*'2.r;?X'??^~P~X -I  «««.weredestroyingther.Uw«y«.douttmgthe 

vealth  ma  mora  just  and  safe  position:  tel^aph  wires.    An  engagement  took  place  lit 


,,  a 5.«ii  -  v„» n„K.-.-  ^  ™«  P*?""W  in  which  the  troops  were  defeated  and  obliged  to 

^*«SS^^°*foS^'3S^A'S".,:^i^Srf  ^^"-S  Ai^oth/aotiontookplaceatQuii^ay, 

flfainat  them.    To  the  former  they  offer  peaoe,  frater-  ^l^'^^n  leagues  from  Havana,  on  the  north  coast, 

oky,  and  concord:  to  the  latter,  nostility  and  war—  in  which  twenty  Spaniaras  were  wounded. 

TO  and  bo0tmty  that  wiH  be  more  impkoable  to  the  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Count  Val- 

rS*£SS^.J5SSSJf5*^^^  maseda  prevented  the  Cubans  fro^ 

refcge  to  their  tyrants.    T^-e,  the  laborers,  ignore  ^^^-  The  insurgents  still  held  Tunas.   Havana 

the  valne  of  nationality,  but  at  the  present  moment  ^^  practically  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  General 

consider  It  of  seoondazr  moment.    Before  nationality  Dulce  was  urged  to  declare  it  omoially,  but  was 

«tMida  Bberty,  the  indiapuUble  condition  of  exist-  not  inclined  to  do  so,  and  even  released  Cubans 


x^  ^ni?Sci£rS21:.«nr.fir3e'th^  E'od™   American    naturalization   papers. 

wai  neeive  the  nationality  that  becomes  them,    ^ow  ^"^  Oubans  aestroyea  the  telegraph  and  stop- 

they  have  none.  ped  the  mails  at  Trinidad.     Banditti  pillaged 

In  January,  1869,  a  proclamation  was  issued  t^®  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Nuevitas.    A 

by  the  Spaaiah  Captain-General,  to  appease  the  ^^  ?^  ^"^^1'  Jf*  ^"^  ^•v'?^?  ^^^  *^  ^^^ 

Qjihaw^    Tijfc  u^Mi :  Miguel,  burned  the  town,  but  the  insurgents 


VJity 

avay  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  tearinj;  up  the  roots,  a  naoitanis  oi  wmcn  cuy  were  sunenng  lor  want 

rjantao  poisonous  that  it  putrefled^e  air  we  breathe,  of   provisions.      A  force  of   Spanish   troops 
To  the  otiaenshaU  be  returned  Ms  rights,^^^^           .  under  Quiros  advanced  to  Jiguani,  near  Bay- 

^^•<^S^^^2iS^:;?'^'?S,^'^^Tro'S;  «Jf  o.,  from  8«nti^  de  Cuba,  Ightlng  aeTerefy 

Vim  day  Caba  will  be  considered  as  a  province  of  ^^  along  the  route  with  the  msurgents  under 

Span.    Freedom  of  the  prees,  the  right  of  meeting  General  Cespedes,  in  order  to  join  Count  YaU 

in  poblie,  and  representation  in  the  national  Cortes,  maseda,  who  was  at  Jiguani  wiUi  the  main  body 

^  ted*  ^^*°^*'^***  principles  of  true  liberty,  are  of  his  forces.    The  insurgent  chiefs  were  con- 

^abaJSdBpanlaidsI    Speakhig  in  the  name  of  jtantly  moving  from  one  point  to  another,  thus 

car  mother,  Spain,  I  ad|ure  yon  to  forget  the  past,  oafflmg  pursuit  ana  wearying  tneir  enemies  by 

^  for  the  future,  ana  estaolish  union  and  frater-  long  and  profitless  marches.     To  deprive  the 

^*T-  Spaniards  of  the  power  of  moving,  they  sJso 

The  proclamation  remained  without  any  ef-  continued  burning  estates  and  railroad  bridges, 

feet  upon  the  leaders,  of  whom  at  this  time  the  and  destroying  roads.    On  the  14th  of  Febru- 

^(arquia  of  Santa  Lucia  and  General  Castillo  ary,  Colonel  Lono^s  column  of  Spanish  troops 

vere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puerto  Principe,  arrived  at  Manzanilla  from  Bayamo,  with  about 

while  other  forces  were  besieging  Gibara,  and  1,000  refrigees.    This  column  was  harassed  by 

^000  men  were  holding  Colonel  Lono  in  check  the  insurgents  all  the  way.    The  latter,  oap- 

stTunas,  and  Ckneral  Cespedes,  the  Provisional  tured  the  port  of  La  Guanf^ja,  a  small,  town 

President,  was  near  St.  Ja^o  de  Cuba.  a  fewieagues  west  of  Kuevitas,  and  fortified  it 

The  first  reinforcement)  m  1869,  from  Spain,  with  brass  guns,  manned  by  Americans.  In 
consisted  of  about  1,500  troops.  The  Spanish  the  middle  of  February  1,000  chasseura  arrived 
General  Yalmaseda  sooceeded  in  joining  Colo-  from  Spain,  and  went,  under  General  Puello, 
nel  Lono  at  Tunas,  and  marched  on  Bayamo.  to  Cienfuegos.  The  amnesty  proolamatianiwas 
Heanwhile  the  Cuban  forces,  6,000  strong,  officially  declared  to  have  expired,,  but  the 
under  Goiaral  Quesada,  advanced  on  Puerto  Captidn-General  proclaimed  the  ben^t  of  par- 
Principe,  which  was  defended  by  Colonel  Mena  don  to  all  insurgents  that  would  surrender 
with  a  garriaon  of  8,000  men.  themselves,  with  or  without  arans,  excluding 

Anotner  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  arrived  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection^  assassins^  incen- 
Yoi.  IX.— 14.    A 
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diaries,  and  robbers.    To  prevent  farther  col-  strong,  attacked  the  enemy^s  fortifications  with 

lasion  with  American  citizens,  General  Dnlce  the  bayonet.    Both  sides  fought  with  deUr- 

applied  to  the  United  States  consul  for  the  mination.    General  Lesca  reports  his  loss  at 

names  of  all  American  residents  in  Oaba.    At  thirty-one  killed  and  eighty  wounded;  other 

La  Ltgas,  five  leagues  from  Gienfneffos,  1,600  accounts  say  the  Spaniards  lost  about  two 

insurgents  burned,  on  February  20th,  the  ar-  hundred  men.    The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  esti- 

chives  of  the  police  and  the  uniforms  of  the  mated  by  the  Spaniards  at  1,000  killed  aud 

civil  guards,  and  took  their  arms  and  horses.  wounded.    - 

The  navcd  expedition  from  Havana  against        About  this  time — ^March,  1869— the  entire 

the  insurgents  at  La  Guaniga  was  successful,  available  strength  of  the  rebel  forces  under 

The  fortifications  erected  there  by  the  insur-  Quesada  was  7,000  men.    It  was  somewhat 

gents  were  first  bombarded  by  the  fleet.  Troops  strengthened  by  the  landing  of  an  expedition 

were  then  landed,  and  the  works  were  carried  nnder  the  command  of  Oisneros  on  the  north 

by  assault.    The  rebels  withdrew  and  retreated  side  of  Cuba,  near  Mayari,  where  General 

into  the  country.    A  permanent  garrison  of  Cespedes  was  waiting  for  war  material  bj  a 

regulars  was  left  in  the  town.  steamer.     This  vessel  brought  about  100  Ca- 

Two  battalions  of  troops  marched  from  La  bans,  all  well  armed  with  rifles,  revolTers,  and 
Guan^'a  to  the  relief  of  Puerto  Principe,  on  swords,  several  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  a 
the  23d  of  February.  Captain-General  Dulce  number  of  expert  artillerists.  In  addition  to 
addressed  the  sergeants  and  corporals  of  the  these  there  were  landed  5,000,000  of  ball-cart- 
volunteer  forces,  exhorting  them  to  maintain  ridges  and  a  large  assortment  of  other  war  ma- 
order  and  obedience,  and  discountenance  all  teriaL 
dangerous  agitation.  General  Cespedes  was  at  Mayari  with  a  large 

In  several  encounters  between  the  Spanish  force  ill  supplied  with  munitions,  but  very  en- 
troops  and  the  insurgents  near  Santa  Cruz,  in  thusiastic  and  confident  in  the  success  of  the 
February,  the  latter  were  defeated  and  forced  cause — free  Cuba.  He  oontinued  the  Fabian 
to  fiy  to  the  mountains.  Meanwhile  General  policy  in  his  war  with  the  Spanish  troops  until 
Lesca,  strongly  re&nforced,  was  pushing  his  way  his  forces  should  become  better  armed,  and  the 
into  the  interior  from  La  Guaniga,  and  Genersd  disparity  in  this  respect  between  the  two 
Puello  arrived  with  his  reinforcements  at  armies  should  be  reduced* '  Meanwhile  irregn- 
Cienfuegos.  An  engagement  took  place  at  lar  bands  of  insurgents  were  burning  planta- 
Colonia  de  St.  Domingo,  in  the  province  of  tions  and  scattering  general  destruction  in  the 
Sagua  la  Grande,  in  which  many  were  killed  vicinity  of  Manzanillo  and  Santa  Cruz, 
on  both  sides.  In  this  gloomy  state  of  affairs  The  insurgent  Assembly  of  Hepresentatires 
the  emigration  of  Cubans  increased  greatly,  for  the  Central  Department  decreed,  in  March, 
There  was  no  prospect  of  any  decision  for  the  absolute  abolition  of  slavery.  The  patriots 
some  time.  It  was  evident  that  additional  re-  were  to  be  indemnified  fot  the  loss  of  their 
enforcements  of  troops  were  needed  from  Spain  slaves,  and  the  freedmen  to  become  soldiers  or 
to  occupy  the  whole  island  and  drive  out  the  to  remain  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
insurgents.  The  troops  actually  did  no  more  In  order  to  strengthen  their  cause,  the  lead- 
than  hold  their  own.  The  people  in  the  coun-  ers  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  turned  their 
try  suffered  great  distress,  and  thousands  left  eyes  to  the  United  States,  where  much  sjmpa- 
their  homes  to  seek  refuge  in  the  cities.  Anoth-  thy  and  some  help  in  men  and  arms  hadal- 
er  reSnforceraent  of  1,000  men  arrived  on  ready  encouraged  them.  On  the  occasion  of 
March  8d  from  Spain,  and  were  sent  to  the  in-  General  Grant's  accession  to  the  presidency, 
terior.  General  Dulce  recruited  new  battalions  tiie  following  address  was  sent  to  him : 
of  volunteers.  To  assist  the  Government  by  ^b  in*  BuoiOeney  au  JPretideni  of  the  UniUd  atata  : 
money,  the  clergy  offered  it  one-sixth  of  their  Sib  :  The  people  of  Cuba,  by  their  Grand  Snpmne 
income.  General  Letona  commenced  a  vigor-  Civil  Junta  and  through  their  General-in-Chiefi8«nnr 
ous  campaign  in  the  district  of  Cienftieffos,  Cespedes,  desire  to  submit  to  your  ExoeUeiw;r  the 

Santo  Espiritu  into  three  flying  columns,  to  scour  cord  to  them  beUigerent  rights  and  a  woognidon  of 

the  country.    In  the  Eastern  Department  bands  their  independence : 

were  roaming  between  Holguin   and  Gibara,        Because  from  the  hearts  of  nineteen-twentieths  of 

and  committed  great  depredations  and  out-  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba  go  iroprayeis 

*««/»«  .  ♦i.z**.  nowt.l^.1  f>,A  fl««  ^fi  ♦i*^  «,.-««™4.-  'or  *"«  Buooess  of  the  armiea  of  the  repubbo;  »w 

rages ;  they  cam^  the  flag  of  the  insurgents,  from  the  sole  and  only  want  of  arms  ai5d  ammum- 

Dut  were  disowned  by  the  latter  and  denounced  tion  these  patient  people  are  kept  under  the  trran- 

as  bandits.    General  Lesca  advanced  from  La  nical  yoke  of  Spain.    The  unanimity  of  the  masses 

Guanaia  to  Puerto  Principe.    On  this*  march  ^^  *^®  people  for  the  republic  is  ominous.     ^ 

the  heaviest  engagement  since  the  beginning  .of^^el^'lS^'QT.'SSrJTSi^. 

Of  the  rebellion  was  fought.     General  Lesca  These  men  are  orgiuuzed  and  governed  on  the  prin- 

found  the  enemy,   to  the  number  of   4,000,  ciples  of  civilized  warfare.    The  prisoners  wbom 

strongly  intrenched  on  the  Sierra  de  Cubitas.  ^®y  take— and  so  far  they  have  taken  three  times  tf 

ArtiUery  was  brought  up  and  commenced  a  p*ny  as  their  enemies  have  from  them-are  ttt^^J 

vigorous  fire  noon  tie  wo'rks^     Oovercdbythe  ^^^TbTtr^osfcR^aiL^S"^^^^^^^ 

batteries,  a  column  of  regular  troops,   1,500  In  the  hope  of  recognition  by  the  United  SUtes,  tbcj 
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kve  never  yet  in  a  BiDgle  in»tanco  retaliated  death        In  the  middle  of  March,  Captmn-General 

^deatli,  even  in  cases  of  the  most  provoking  na-  Dulceissned  a  proclamation  making  important 

BeeuM  the  Spanish  anthorities  have  almost  in-  changes  in  taxation.    The  direct  taxes  on  plan- 

Tirubljbratnallymardeied  the  soldiers  of  the  armies  tations,   cattle,  and  country  real  estate,   and 

of  the  republic  who  have  surrendered  to  them,  and  the  var-taz  recently  imposed  on  merchants 

bve  recently  issued  an  ofBcial  order  requiring  their  and  tradesmen,  were  reduced  fifty  per  cent., 

e^^^H^i'S^J^/^^rSLn^^^  pd  no  government  contribution  payf^^^^^^^^ 

is  d^,Uie  order  cheaSuy  tells  us,  "  to  save  trouble  ^^^  t^e  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1868-'69 

ittd  vexition  to  the  Bpanish  dvU  authorities.*'   This  was  to  be  collected.    To  compensate  the  Treas- 

»m  outniire  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  ought  nry  for  the  loss  of  revenue  incurred  by  these 

not  to  allow.  reductions,  the  following  new  duties  were  im- 

Becrase  the  united  States  is  the  nearest  civlhsed  ^^„« j  .    rw.   ^«-..^«.«^ «-«««-  «i.j^^^^   ««j^ 

Mtion  to  Cuba,  whose  poUtical  institutions  strike  a  R^^  •    9^  muscovado  sugar  shipped  under 

T»poQsi7e  chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  Cubans.     The  ^"®  Dpanish.  flag,  sixteen   cents,  and,  under  a 

commerdal  and  financial  interests  of  the  two  peoples  foreign  flag,  twenty  cents  per  100  pounds ;  on 

Wmglirgely  identical  and  reciprocal  in  their  nah^^^^^  every  box  of  sugar  under  the  Spanish   flag, 

rfJS^ti^  *^^*'^  unquestionable  right  geventy-five  cents;  under  foreign  flag,  eighty- 

BeooM  the  smiB  and  authority  of  the  BepubUc  of  *®^®^  ^®^*«  5  ^^  ^^^^J  hogshead  of  sugar  under 

CcU  now  extend  aver  two-thirds  of  the  entire  geo-  Spanish  flag,  one  dollar ;  under  foreign  flag, 

gra^'hical  trea  of  the  island,  embracing  a  ver^  ffrcat  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents :  on  molasses, 

inority  of  the  popuhition  in  every  part  of  the  island,  fifty  cents  per  hogshead;  on  rum,  one  dollar 

BwtBse  she  has  a  navy  m  course  of  construotion  «^«  i,^«oi,«f^ 

Thieh  wiU  excel  in  point  of  numbers  and  eflloiency  I>«r  ^ogsneaa.  .,..,. 

that  heretofore  maintained  by  the  Spanish  authori-        Meanwhile  the  msurgents  earned  out  their 

ti£d  in  these  waters.  plail  of  burning  and  devastating  plantations 

Becaoje  these  facts  plainly  show  to  the  world  that  everywhere.    They  brought  off  the  slaves  and 

thiia  not  a  movement  of  a  few  discontents  but  the  ^ade  them  soldiers.   An  engagement  took  place 

^be^/.i'SlScS^^  i^ear  Alvarez,  on  March  lit?;  the  Insurgents 

MWi  to  uiemselwes  and  their  posterity  those  un*  were  routed  and  divided,  one  force  fleemg  tow- 

Hce^Uoned  i^hta — ^liberty  of  conscience  and  firoedom  ard  Macagua  and  the  other  toward   Jocuri 

ofthemdividuaL   _    ,   _„     .     ,  ^,  ^,    ^  ,^  Grande.     In  another  engagement,  at  Guara- 

rf^S^^STto'.S^^'^.h'tjS^  f  bnyo.,  186  insurgents  were  Wiled  (.«sording 

relen,  and  in  thelx  stead  pUoe  rulers  of  her  own  *<>  official  accounts).     1  he  number  of  insur- 

chUotr,  the  people  of  Cuba  having  a  tenfold  more  gents  in  the  Sagua  and  Remedios  districts,  at 

ibsolote  ana  poteiLt  right  than  Spain  had,  because  this   time,   was  estimated   at  from  7,000  to 

CaWs  lulers  are  aent  without  her  voice  or  consent  9  qoo  men,  mainly  engaged  in  burning  planta- 

;5.iiTfffl<iri7kTrv^SJ  o^ceTiw'  tions  and  destroying  railroads  and  telegraphs 
ocIt  for  their  individual  comfort,  drawing  their  sua-        ^^  March  20th  a  fleet  of  transports,  with 

teuioe  and  support  from  the  hard  eammgs  of  the  about  800  state  prisoners  on  board,  sailed  for 

t3tves  of  the  soiL  Fernando  Po,  convoyed  by  the  Spanish  frigate 

Allow  us  to  add,  with  the  greatest  diflldence  and  TpflUjul       An  Arfillprv  rnlnmn   nnd^r  MnrAlpa 

!«.itiveness,  that  the  dHTeience  between  the  rebel-  i'!Tr%5«r^i^  a  a7n2Si^«  Vn^^^^^^ 

uofi  in  theUnited  States  and  the  present  revelation  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^*^  *  squadron  of  cavalry,  came 

uCaba  is  simply  that  in  the  former  a  small  minority  up  with  2,000  rebels  of  Villa  Clara,  at  Potre- 

reMled  against  laws  which  they  had  a  voice  in  nllo,  under  Generals  Morales,  YiUamil,   and 

iiynjindthe  privilege  of  repealing :  whUe  in  the  pthers,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing  206, 

temt^with  no  appeal  but  that  of  arms  open  tons,  oners,  some  horses,  arms,  etc.     Inirty  »pan- 

i>i  appointing,  vnthont  our  knowledge,  voice,  ad-  ish  were  also  retaken.    The  troops  lost  one 

^'^x.  or  consent,  tyrmnnieal  citixens  of  their  own  lieutenant  and  one  man.    According  to  official 

""^^  "hhSJldf '^*  ^°*  ^"  "*^*^~-  accounts,  General  Letona  arrived  at  Villa  Clara 

Ap^veS  by  the  Supreme  Junta  and  ordered  pro-  ^^,^,f  ^^^  ^^}\  ^^  ?  ^^F^t^  ^^  encounters 

a»Til»ted  by     SEKob  GEXEBAL  CSSPEDES,  With  the  rebels,  in  all  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 

Cooomander-in-Chief  Bepublican  Forces  of  Cuba,  punished  them  severely.    The  Government  di- 

iUuHiuAiratta  nr  na  Fi«li>,  March  1, 1869,  rected  the  concentration  of  all  its  forces  in  the 

On  starch  7th  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  in-  Villa  Clara  district,  including  those  under  Le- 

^ents  intrenched  atHacaca  and  succeeded  in  tona,  Pelaz,  and  Puello,  with  the  artillery  ool- 

•H«lodging  and  routing  them.    General  Velos-  umn  of  Colonel  Morales  de  los  Rios  and  a  con- 

^fi  column  marched  toward  Mayari  against  siderable  force  of  cavalry,  estimated  to  number 

general  Cespedes,  and  to  operate  in  coi^unc-  in  all  10,000  men.    The  insurgents,  in  despite 

tion  with  Lopez,  who  entered  Mayari  after  a  of  their  inefficiency  and  the  disadvantage  of 

il^'perate  straggle.    The  insurgents  made  an  want  of  organization,  arms,  and  artillery^  were 

attack  on  Jignani,  Count  Valmaseda's  position,  fighting  with  great  bravery  and  desperation. 

Ut  were  repulsed  and  retired  to  th^  mountains.        As  yet  no  regular  civil  government  existed 

On  lUrch  12th,  1,200  additional  troons  ar-  !n  the  districts  held  by  the  insurgents,  and  no 

nved  from  Spain,  who,  with  the  remainder  of  formal  attempt  was  made  to  organize  one.    In 

the  Spanish  troops,  advanced  against  the  rebels  the  Central   Department  General   Quesada^s 

'n  every  direction.     The  rebels  who  were  de-  authority  was  respected,  while  in  the  East 

iVatc'd  at  Mayari  moved  toward  Holguin.  General  Cespedes  was  looked  upon  as   the 
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leader.    There  was  little  communication  be-  arauunentanddiiiciplme,  andwhodiBpUyafforwint 

tween  the  several  departments,  and  no  concert  ?^  ^^  ^^o',^^^  ME?2^.^^!!?f  ^P*«?»  •^v ^^« 

of  aetiou.    The  onlf  «m  seemed  to  bo  war  J^SeS'^^Sx^S^iS^KSi'tS^ 

With  the  Spaniard.     The  insurgents  in  the  present  to  my  heart.  Ye  we  the  vanipiard  of  the  wl- 

Villa  Clara  district  held   their  organization  dien  of  our  liberties.  I  commend  you  to  the  adnura- 

distinct  from  those  of  Cespedes  and  Queaada.  tion  and  to  the  gratitade  of  the  Cabana.  Continue 

On  March  20th  an  engagement  took  place  JT  •^^^•fif^Jif^.^*'  '^^J-T  ^'"^^f"  ^""Vtul 

V**  jH.(uvu  ^v"^  "^  r  ®^*^^'T     1    ^v^  •'id  your  enthuaiaam,  whioh  well  entitle  you  to  that 

between  800  troopd,  some  mobilized  sharp-  gratitude  and  that  admiration, 

shooters  and  other  volunteers,  and  3,000  rebels,  FtUoto-OUigetu  of  %U  Wtdem  DeparUimi:  If  it 

intrenched  at  Placetas,  provided  with  cannon  has  not  been  your  good  fortune  to  be  the  ftnt  in 

and  a  large  number  of  cavabry.    An  advanced  fF^P]^  *™if » «»e?*^%  were  you  amoM  the  Iwt  in 

4Vv..^A  r.f  Qfkn  «A>.^i<>  »ao  «,/.*  ^f  VoAOf.ATif^  ««iri  Datenmg  to  the  voice  of  the  imerland  that  cned  for 

force  of  200  rebels  was  met  at  Nagareno  and  ^^oSn.  Your  moral  aid  and  assistance  responded 

driven  into  tneir  camp.    As  tne  troops  ap-  from  the  very  onset  to  the  call  of  your  brethren  of 

proached,  the  rebels  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which  the  Eastern  and  Central  Departments.   Many  of  joa 

lasted   three   hours,  including  artillery,   not  hastened  to  the  scene  of  revolution  to  share  our 

badly  dlreot«l  lie  troops  replied  with  am-  ^^JS  i,f,hXSr'G^\^lnt  £'y««  ^^ 
munition,  and  finally  charged  with  the  bayonet,  Vhere  its  icsouroes  and  the  number  of  their  hosts 
dislodging  the  enemy  and  capturing  their  three  render  more  difficult  the  current  of  the  revolution, 
mountain-pieces.  The  enemy  baa  136  killed  that  same  Government  trembles  before  your  deter- 
and  many  wounded.  The  troops  captured  an  mined  attitude,  from  the  Cinoo  Villas  to  Havina,  and 
immense  qnanUty  of  arms,  horses,  flags,  etc.  fjL^^:^XtZt^Z'^rlt^m^^ 
Ihey  lost  but  one  wounded.  ^^d  worthy  sons  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Depart- 
In  April,  representatives  from  all  parts  of  mentsofnew  and  decisive  triumphs. 
the  island  met  at  Guaimaro,  a  small  town  of  ,  Feaow-CUiatn*  of  all  the  /•/ourf;  The  blood  of 

the  Central  Department,  about  twenty  leagues  JJ*  PJ^^^f  ^^o  ^^«  ^Ucn  dunng  «;«  5;;*^ «f*\^^[ 

A.af  ry^  T>«^Jf/v  T>,s«^;»vr^    n«  A»>»;i  ^(\¥\^  7L^«  *be  struggle  has  consecrated  our  aspiranona  with  a 

east  of  Puerto  Pnncipo.    On  April  10th  Gen-  gioriouTbaptUm.    At  thU  moment^  when  destiny 

eral  Cespedes  resigned  his  provisional  authority  Has  been  pleased  to  close  the  mission  of  him  who  was 

OS  General-in-Chief  and  Chief  of  the  Govern-  your  first  leader,  swear  with  him  by  that  generotu 

ment  by  an  address,  in  which  he  says :  ^^^  t^*  ^  .?fder  to  render  fruitftd  ^J^ 

Now  that  the  House.of  Bep^sentatives,  gattiered  ^%, ^^^SLSIf^SJ  ""ZSi^^^^lt  ^^ 

^'^"^  "Ji/."^ ''^ '^*  "^Vk^' ^'^  ^*^'' .^PP'^^  *'':  Sdlpende^,procSmed^W    Swear  with  me 

auj^uratedT  in  auaimjjo,  it  becomes  from  the  moment  ^    y          oJr  lives  a  thousand  times  over  in  sus- 

of  Its  organiaataon  the  supreme  and  only  authority  tRiSnir  th«  rem 
for  all  Cubans, 
of  the  poopU 

M?S'««L«  to  h.Te  TrighdU  v&M  in  Cub.  ''"'»"TSSL63'5rAJIUEL"'l>i?"ciMPZDK. 

from  the  very  momont  in  whicn  the  wue  demoontio  niT>iw>i>/>   J.>.M^n  iimo 

■ystcm,  Uy&g  itt  solid  foundation*  beneath  the  U"*™^""!  4P»«  Wi  "BB. 

!lff^i'tJ!^!r.^iiSti^.  m]i^lS';i!!l^„1?*™iJ^  The  Congreaa  witH  great  nnanimity  pro- 

institutions— a  republican  government.  M.  de  Cespedes  President  of  the  B«P^ph<^  *?** 

Unfeigned  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  destiny  which  General  M.Quesada  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

afforded  me  the  glory  of  being  the  first  in  Yara  to  Forces.     General  Cespedes,  on  assuming  the 

S^J^h^^L°'JS&»X^  'i^  Vr^^cy,  iaeued  the  foUowing  procl«o«iou: 

crowded  aroxmd  me  my  fellow-citizens  in  demand  of  To  m  Pboplb  ot  Cuba: 

liberty,  thus  sustaining  mj  weak  arm  and  stimulat-  Oompatriott:  The  establiahment  of  a  free  goveni- 

ing  my  poor  efforts  bv  their  confidence.  But  another  ment  in  Cuba,  on  the  basis  of  democratic  prinoipies, 

gloqr  was  reserved  for  me,  far  more  grateflil  to  my  was  the  most  fervent  wish  of  my  heart.  Theeifecdye 

sentiments  and  democratic  convictions — that  of  also  realization  of  thia  wish  was,  therefore,  enough  to 

being  the  first  to  render  homage  to  the  popular  satisfy-  my  aspirations  and  amply  repay  the  aernce) 

sovereignty.  which,  jointly  irith  vou,  I  may  nave  been  able  to  de- 

This  dut^  fulfilled,  having  given  an  account  to  the  vote  to  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence.   But  tae 

fatherland  m  its  most  genuine  representation,  of  the  will  of  my  compatriots  has  gone  far  beyond  tu^.  oj 

work  which,  with  the  assistance  of  its  own  heroic  investing  me  with  the  most  honored  m  all  daue»- 

sons,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  commenced,  it  the  supreme  maffiatracy  of  the  republic    .    , .  .i, 

still  behooves  me,  fellow-citizens,  to  fhlfil  another,  I  am  not  blina  to  the  ffreat  laoors  required  in  tbe 

not  less  imperious  to  my  heart,  of  addressing  my  exercise  of  the  high  fhnctions  which  youhave  pu^ 

gratitude  to  you — ^to  you,  without  whom  my  humble,  in  mv  charge  in  these  critical  moments,  ootvits- 

uolated  efforts  would  not  have  produced  other  fruit  standing  the  aid  that  may  be  derived  from  oUier 

than  that  of  adding  one  patriot  more  to  the  number  powers  of  the  state,    I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  gn]>;d 

of  preceding  martyn  for  independence— to  you  who,  responsibility  which  I  assume  in  accepting  the  p^^>' 

recognizing  In  me  the  principle  rather  than  the  man.  dency  of  our  new-bom  republic    I  know  that  mr 

came  to  stimulate  me  by  your  recognition  of  myself  weak  powers  would  be  Ur  from  baing  eqoal  to  uo 

as  chief  of  the  provisional  government  and  the  lib-  demand  if  left  to  themselvea  alone. 

crating  army.  But  this  will  not  occur,  and  that  conviction  BM  a^» 

F«llow^Oai§€H9  of  ths  Sad0m  DtpatimeiU :  Your  with  faith  in  the  fhture. 

efforts  as  initiators  of  the  struggle  against  tyranny.  In  the  act  of  beginning  the  struggle  with  the  op- 

your  constancy,  your  sufferings^  your  heroic  sacri-  pressors,  Cuba  has  assumed  the  aolemn  dutf  to  c^' 

noes  of  all  descriptions,  your  privations,  the  combat  summate  her  independence  or  perish  in  the  attempt  i 

without  quarter  which  you  have  sustained  and  con-  and  in  giving  herself  a  democratic  govcmmeut  ^^ 

tinue  to  sustain  against  an  enemy  far  superior  in  obligates  herself  to  become  republican. 
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This  donble  obligation,  contnuited  in  the  presence  the  Conquest,  and  of  Spanish  domination  in  Amenca. 

of  fhe  Amerioa,  before  the  libera)  world,  and,  what  In  birth  ana  in  death  they  live  and  succeed  the 

is  more,  before  our  own  conscience,  signines  our  de-  Torquemadas,  the  Pizarros,  the  Boves,  the  Morillos, 

unnination  to  be  heroic  and  to  be  virtuous.  the  Tacons,  the  Conchas,  and  the  Valmasedas.    We 

Cubans  1   On  your  heroism  I  rely  for  the  consum-  have  to  combat  with  the  assassins  of  the  o)d  women 

mttioo  of  our  independence,  and  on  your  virtue  I  and  of  children,  with  the  mutilatora  of  the  dead,  with 

iimnt  to  eoDSolidate  the  republic  the  idolaters  of  gold ! 

Yon  may  count  on  my  abnegation  of  self.  Cubans  I   If  you  would  save  your  honor  and  that 

CABLOS  MANUEL  D£  C£8P£D£S.  of  your  families ;  if  you  would  conquer  forever  your 

QriDUSo,  Ajpril  11, 1869.  liberty — be  soldiers.    War  leads  you  to  peace  and  to 

Tiro  days  afterward  appeared  the  foUowing  J?§Shror.^^'^^  precipitates  you  to  misfortune  and 
proclamation  of  General  Qaerada :  Viva  Cuba  1  Viva  the  President  of  the  Bepublio ! 

aUzm  CkU/B.  qficergy  and  BotdUn  of  ihs  Liberal  Viva  the  Liberating  Army  1   Patria  and  liberty  ^^ 
w;  ^«»y  of  I'wa  :  When  I  returned  to  my  country        .  ^     ., , «  ,  „^„ -^^^-^^  QUEB  AD  A. 

tApboe  my  sword  at  its  service,  folfllllng  the  most        Guiakaso,  Apnl  18, 1869. 


Notwithstanding  my  poor  .^....^  .«.v.  ,        ,        ^  ,, 

offldty.  I  scoepted  the  post,  because  I  expected  to  ^^^  reads  as  follows : 

find,  and  did  find,  in  Uie  Camaguevans  civic  virtues  iKHASiTAirrs  or  thx  Couittbt  : 

veil  Mtablished,  and  this  has  rendered  supportable  The  forces  which  I  expected  hare  arrived.    With 

the  charse  of  the  responsibility  which  I  assumed.  them  I  will  afford  protection  to  the  good,  and  sum- 

Kow  tnelegishitive  power  of  the  republic  has  filled  maiily  punish  all  those  who  still  rebel  against  the 

□e  vith  greater  sarpnse,  promoting  me  to  the  com-  government  of  the  metropolis. 

Baod-in-chief  of  the  liberating  army  of  Cuba.    The  Know  ye  that  I  have  pardoned  those  who  have 

vfflt  of  confidence  in  my  own  resources  naturally  fought  against  us,  armed ;  know  ye  that  your  wives, 

movea  me  anew  apon  stronger  grounds,  although  mothers,  and  sisters,  have  in  me  found  the  protection 

u  also  Btrengthena  the  conviction  that  the  patriot-  they  admired  and  which  vou  rejected :  know,  also, 

m  of  mj  brethren  will  supply  the  insufficiency  of  that  many  of  the  pi^donea  have  turned  against  me. 

mT  capacity.  After  all  these  excesses,  after  so  much  ingratitude, 

Camjgueyans  1    Ton  have  given  me  undoubted  and  so  much  vlllany,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be 

proo6  of  your  virtues.    You  are  models  of  subor-  the  man  I  was  heretofore.    Deceptive  neutrality  is 

uioaioQ  and  enthusiasm.   Preserve  and  extend  your  no  longer  possible.     **  He  that  is  not  with  me  is 

^•Plhi**                            ,  against  me,"  and,  in  order  that  my  aold^ers  may 

Soldien  of  the  ISaflt  1  Initiators  of  our  sacred  revo-  know  how  to  distinguish  you,  hearken  to  the  orders 

Imlon  I  Veterans  of*  Cuba  I  I  salute  you  with  sincere  given  them : 


prov( 

¥01  Btagthen  our  forces.    '               "  Every  hut  that  is  found  uninhabited  will  be  burned 

fioldien  of  the  villas  I    You  have  alreadv  struggled  by  the  troops, 

vith  the  despot.    I  felidtate  you  for  the  efforts  made,  Evexr  hamlet,  where  a  white  doth,  in  the  shape  of 

«d  invite  you  to  continue  them.    You  are  patriots,  a  flag,  u  not  hoisted  in  token  that  its  inhabitants  de- 

2  ^Q  viU  be  victors.  sire  peace,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

Soldiers  of  the  West  I    I  know  your  heroio  ex-  Thewomen  who  are  not  found  in  their  respective 

ploita,  and  venerate  them.  •  I  am  well  aware  of  the  dwellings,  or  in  those  of  their  relatives,  will  return  to 

ai^advantage  of  tho  situation  in  which  you  find  vour-  the  towns  of  Jiguani  or  Bayamo,  where  they  will  be 

sehes,  in  contrast  with  our  oppressors,  and  it  lis  our  duly  provided  &r.    Those  who  £ail  to  do  so  will  be 

Vurpoie  to  remedy  this.  token  by  compulsion.    These  orders  will  be  in  force 

Accept  the  homage  of  my  admiration  and  the  sue-  on  and  after  tne  14th  inst. 

«r  of  my  arms.  COUNT  VALMASEDA. 

Cidzen  chiefii,  ofiicers,  and  soldiers  of  the  Cuban  Batamo,  AprU  4, 1869. 

■%=S^;fLSS!L"%iS'rSirr«vol„«on  ,  in AprU^e Government concentn^Udtroop, 

«f  Cabs  has  taken  fHghtena  our  oppressors,  who  now  to  the  north  and  BOQtn  oi  inierto   rnncipe. 


vTTCu  ana  uenomieiaai  uuie  oivr  me  neios  or  Lnioa.  r«i„,^    „„  j  "b«,«^i:^„     yrx^L  :««,.»a^.    ^«  ♦!»« 

H«  has  never  done  otherwise,  but  now  he  adds  to  his  ^^^x^  and  Kemedios.     The  mgur^nts,  on  the 

eime  the  still  mater  one  of  publishing  it  by  a  proo-  other  hand,  doselj  besieged  Trinidad,  and  cut 

hctttion,  which  we  ean  only  describe  by  pronoun-  offall  communication  with  the  town  on  the  land 

oagit  to  be  a  proclamation  worthy  of  the  Spanish  gide.  They  continued  burning  plantations  around 

2r.^*?fi'-  Thereby  our  property  is  menaced  by  Bagua  la  Grande,  Remediol  and  Santiago  de 
««tnd  piUage.  This  is  nothmg.  It  threatens  us  /VX  mL  ri  '  *"*««*w«,  ««*  n.€«*«  -gv 
*ith  defih,  and  this  is  nothing.  But  even  our  Cuba.  The  Government  oflttcials  contmued 
BMhersTwives,  daqghtera,  and  suters,  are  menaced  active  in' confiscating  the  property  of  ab- 
»iUi  resort  to  violence.  ♦  •  ♦  sentees.  To  prevent  further  destruction,  de- 
Ferocity  is  the  valorofeowards.  tachments  of  ten  men  were  detailed  for  each 
tll^?SZ2S5n"^  vS^^  estate.  The  powerless  condition  of  the  Govern- 
win  shorten  the  tame  neeessaiy  for  the  triumph  of  ment,  as  opposed  to  the  volunteers,  began  to 
<^reaa9e.  That  document  is  an  additional  proof  of  excite  grave  apprehensions  among  the  more 
u»«  character  of  our  enemies.  Those  beings  appear  intelligent  ana  wealthy  Spaniards.  Many 
dewived  even  of  thoee  p!tB  which  Nature  has  con-  .  p-ip-  "  f  ft«*j»MifthTnPiita  were  made  for  hulf 
c^Jed  to  the  inrntlMUih^the  instinct  of  foresight  and  J~®.^  ^\  ®®^  m*^?  i^^J^^^^ 
of  ▼sming.  We  have  to  struggle  with  tyrants,  al-  "^eir  value.  The  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
^ajasQch— the  very  same  ones  of  the  Inquisition,  of  imaccustomed  to  bemg  ruled  by  their  men, 
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were  much  disgusted  with  the  constant  in«  ing  presses  complete,  medicine-chests,  plenty 

subordination  displayed    by   the   volunteers,  of  noe,  biscuits,  salt  meat,  salt,  and  flour— in 

The  mobilized  'negroes  in  Nuevitas  also  re-  fact,  full  stores  for  fitting  out  6,000  men.   The 

fused   to  serve,  as   the   advanced  guard,  in  expedition  numbered  800  men.     On  marching 

attacks  upon  the  Insurgents.    The  area  ot  the  into  the  interior  they  were  attacked  by  the 

rebellion  extended  to  the  Western  Department.  Spaniards  and  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued, 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1,800  troops,  commanded  during  which  it  is  reported  that  the  forces  of 

by  Generals  Letona  and  Escalante,  arrived  at  the  Gk>vemment  captured  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

Nuevitas  from  Villa  Olara ;   they  were  joined  The  Spanish  loss  is  stated  at  82,  and  that  of  the 

the  next  day  by  General  Lesca,  with  1,200  insurgents  at  80  men  killed  and  wounded, 

men,  ft'om  Puerto  Principe.    An  engagement  Severe  fighting  took  place  around  Trinidad 

took  place  between  the  Spanish  troops,  under  and  CienAiegos,  with  heavy  losses  to  both 

the  command  of  General  XiCsca,  and  the  Ouban  sides.    Small  bands  of  both  parties  raided  ov^ 

insurgents,  at  Altagracia.    The  report  says  the  the  country  and  robbed  the  mhabitants. 

rebels  offered  a  more  determined  resistance  On  the  16th  of  May  a  severe  engagement 

than  in  any  previous  battle,  and  acknowledges  took  place  four  miles  from  Puerto  Padre,  a 

that  the  Spaniards  lost  a  colonel  and  captain,  small  seaport  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Cabs 

and  six  privates  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  in  the  Eastern  Department.  The  insurgents  a^ 

According  to  later  accounts  the  Cuban  loss  tacked  a  force  of  1,000  Spaniards  couvejing 

was  200,  and  the  Spanish  180  in  killed  and  provisions  to  Tunas.    The  battle  took  place 

wounded.  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  lasted  for 

It  was  the  first  serious  battle  in  the  Cuban  several  hours,  and  every  attempt  of  the  Span- 
revolution,  but  nothing  definite  resulted  from  iards  to  cross  was  repidsed  with  severe  loss. 
it.  On  the  8d  of  May  another  battle  was  They  were  shot  down  in  the  river,  dyeing  the 
fought  at  Las  Minas.  According  to  rebel  water  with  their  blood.  Finally  the  Spaniards 
sources,  the  Spaniards  numbered  1,200  men,  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  and  com- 
under  the  command  of  General  Lesca.  The  pelled  to  abandon  the  design  of  prorisioning 
revolutionary  force  was  commanded  by  Gen-  Tunas.  They  acknowledged  a  loss  of  84  killed 
eralQuesada.  One  report  says,  before  the  fight--  and  100  wounded,  but  the  insurgents  claimed 
ing  commenced,  Quesada  posted  the  native  that  their  loss  was  much  heavier. 
Cubans  in  front,  protected  by  intrenchments.  The  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  General  Dnlce, 
and  placed  a  force  of  400  Dominican  and  both  on  account  of  iU  health  and  the  dis- 
American  volunteers  in  their  rear,  with  orders  couraging  state  of  affurs,  in  Cuba  and  in 
to  firer  upon  them  if  they  ran.  Thus  placed  Spain,  which  rendered  him  daily  more  power- 
between  two  fires,  the  Cubans  fousrht  with  less,  determined  to  leave  Cuba,  but,  before  be 
desperation.  The  Spaniards  attacked  the  in-  could  carry  out  his  design,  a  mob  of  volunteers 
trenchments  three  times  with  the  bayonet,  virtually  deposed  him  (June  4th),  and  installed 
The  first  two  assstults  were  repulsed  by  Espinar  in  his  place.  Some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Cubans ;  the  third  was  very  aetermined  the  volunteers  were  supposed  to  meditate  the 
and  severe,  and  the  Cubans  began  to  waver,  organization  of  a  Colonial  Government ;  their 
when  Quesada  ordered  the  rear-guard  to  the  action,  however,  was  limited  to  instituting  & 
front.  They  advanced,  driving  the  Cubans  court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  General 
into  the  front  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  hand-to-  Dulce. 

hand  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  butchery  The  brigade  of  Brigadier  Ferrer,  which  left 

was  horrible.    The  Spaniards  finally  gave  way  Nuevitas  on  the  25th  of  May  to  reinforce  the 

and  retreated,  but  in  good  order.     Their  loss  troops  at  Puerto  Padre,  had  returned  in  a  piti- 

is  estimated  at  160  killed  and  800  wounded ;  able  condition,  the  cholera  having  broken  oat 

that  of  the  Cubans  at  200  killed  and  a  proper-  among  them.    They  secured  their  object,  the 

tionate  number  wounded.     The  forces  of  Que-  convoying  of  a  train  from  Puerto  Padre  to  Un 

sada  after  the  fight  marched  to  San  Miguel  and  Tunas,  in  the  interior.    They  were  hara^ 

burned  the  town  in  sight  of  the  retreating  and  finally  attacked  at  La  Brenosa.   The  rebels 

Spaniards.       ^  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  80  men.   The 

The  proportions  of  this  fight  seem,  however,  Spanish  loss  was  76  in  killed  and  wounded. 

to  have  been  exaggerated.    With  the  advance  The  insurgents  received  credit  for  bravery  and 

of  the  hot  season  both  the  Spanish  and  rebel  for  retirmg  in  good  order, 

troops  suffered  from  fever.    The  rebels  burned  The  Home  Government,  to  the  great  delight 

the  town  of  Manicaragua.  of  the  volunteers,  appointed,  as  successor  ot 

An  expedition,  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  General  Dulce,  General  Caballero  de  Bodas, 

under   General   Thomas   Jordan,    landed   at  who,  by  his  dealings  with  the  republican  in- 

Mayari,  in  May.    It  brought  about  4,000  long-  surgents   in   Cadiz,  had   received  from  the 

range  rifles,   800  Remington  rifles,  500  six-  SpaniSh   republicans   the   surname  of  ^'the 

barrelled  revolvers,  twelve  splendid  pieces  of  butcher  of  Cadiz."    The  new  Captain-General 

artillery,  twelve  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  entered  vigorously  upon  the  task  intrusted  to 

pounders,  and  a  number  of  cartridges.    More-  him.    In  order  to  prevent  further  assistance 

^     over,  he  brought  1,000  lances,  1,000  pairs  of  from  other  countries,  he  published,  on  July  7th, 

shoes,  an  equal  quantity  of  clothing,  two  print-  the  following  decree : 
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The  custody  and  gnardianfihip  of  the  coasts  of  this  ceded  to  mo  by  the  Govemxncnt  of  tbe  nation,  I  bere- 

ialand,  of  the  keys  adjacent,  and  the  waters  apper-  by  decree : 

tiinin^  to  the  territoiy,  beinff  of  the  greatest  impor*  AsncLX  1.  The  decrees  promulgated  by  this  supe- 

tmot.  m  order  to  suppress  the  insurgent  bands  that  rior  political  government,  under  date  of  12th  and  16th 

have  hitherto  maintained  themselyes  by  outside  as-  February  last,  shall  be  carried  out  with  vigor, 

siitioee ;  snd  determined,  as  I  am,  to  give  a  vi^roas  Abt.  2.  The  crimes  of  premeditated  incendiaridm, 

impvlse  to  the  pursuit  of  them,  and  with  a  view  of  assassination,  and  robbery,  by  armed  force  and  contra- 

Kttfing  the  doubts  entertained  by  our  cruisers  as  to  band,  shall  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war. 

the  proper  interpretation  of  the  decrees  promulgated '  Abt.  8.  The  courts  of  justice  will  continue  in  the 

hj  this  auperior  politioal  government  under  date  of  Zeroise  of  their  attributes,  without  prejudice,  how- 

hovembcr  9, 1868,  February  18th  and  26th,  and  March  ever,  of  being  submitted  to  me  such  oases  as  special 

24th  last,  I  have  dedded  to  amplify  and  unite  the  circumstances  may  require. 

ifoRsaid  orders  and  substitute  for  them  the  foUonr-  CABALLISBO  D£  BOD  AS. 

i^ih?^oiTd':S;Ul  ^'  -^^^'^ '~»«'^  ^  -  a  prodamation  foUow^  f'^'^J-  '\^ 

'Ajotcli  1.  All  ports  situated  between  Cayo  Bohia  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,"  thQ  vol- 

de  Cadiz  and  Point  Maysi,  on  the  north  side,  with  the  tinteers,  soldiers,  and  mariners, 

exception  of  Sagna  la  Grande,  Cwborien,  NueviUs,  In  July,  General  Puello,  at  the  head  of  300 

faegoa,  where  there  arTcustS-houses,  ^  oonthiue  patnots  near  Baga,  a  smaU  town  situated  on 

dosed  to  the  import  and  export  trade  both  by  foreign  the  same  bay  as  ^Nuevitas,  and  not  far  from 

a&d  coasting  vessels.    Those  who  may  attempt  tne  that  city.     The  marines  were  forced  to  fall 

«*7  otoij  closed  ports,  or  to  open  communication  back  upon  Nuevitas,  with  a  loss  of  80. 

^"iS^Sr^nT.J'vKJ^r^i'S^"'  -^  During  July  U»e  Spanish  troops  in  the  insur- 

Am,  i.  Yessela  canying  gunpowder,  arms,  and  rectionary  districts  were  reenforced  by  all  the 

wiriike  stores,  will  likewise  be  judged  in  accordance  disposable  forces  of  the  island.    In  the  Cinco 

with  the  law.  Villas  district  there  were  several  contests,  in 

^'M^'''  transportation  of  mdividuals  in  the  ^hich  small  parties  were  engaged.    It  is  re- 


ed  as  enemies  to  the  state.  ed  to  nearly  400.    These  reinforcements  were 


cRw  of  the  vessel.  ties  were  compelled  to  suspend  operations. 
An.  5.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  yessels  cap-  The  Cubans  continued  to  be  reinforced  by 
torn!  oBder  aa  unknown  fliw,  whether  armed  or  un-  yolunteers  from  the  United  States.  Two  hun- 
"l^ir^ii^^e'SJS^^nr^^^^^^^  dred  and  twenty-flve,  recijited  in  Lidiana, 
the  croisers  will  limit  themselves  in  their  treatment  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  sncceeded  m  landing  on 
of  denoimoed  vessels,  or  those  who  render  themselves  the  28th  of  July,  and  joining  General  Quesada^s 
*wpiciooB,  to  the  rights  given  in  the  treaties  between  forces.  They  carried  with  them  arms  and  am- 
Sp«n  and  the  Uidted  States  in  1795,  Great  Britain  in  munition,  and  a  large  supply  of  camp-equipage. 
lB«5,and  with  other  nations  subsequently;  and  if,  in  Tt.  f\*l.vZl *^^^  ^««*«n«^  f/.  JX, 
the  exerdse  of  these  rights,  they  should  encounter  I^  9^^^^^^  *^®  volunteere  continued  to  con- 
tor  Teasels  recognized  as  enemies  of  the  integrity  of  trol  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  the  Oaptam- 
tk«  territory,  they  wiU  carry  them  into  port  ror  legal  General  seemed  powerless  to  prevent  them.  A 
laTcttigation  '^^i^^ff^^if^^^]!^-  _^_  .  -  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  pre- 

CABAUiEBO  DE  BODAS.  ^^.|^  ^^  ^^  foreigner  or  native  felt  safe. 

He  announced  a  vigorous  policy  by  the  fol-  The  decree  of  the  Constituent  Cortes,  estab- 

lowmg  decree,  which  proves  that  he  would  not  Kshing  unrestricted  liberty  of  religion  in  the 

concede  that  the  Onban  forces  were  made  up  colonies  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  was,  on  Octo- 

of  thousands  of  well-armed  men,  under  bold  ber  25th,  promulgated  in  Cuba,  and  has  gone 

ud  experienced  leaders :  ^^^^  effect  as  the  law  of  the  land.    The  docu- 

a            -o             rL X  ment  declares  that  Spain  cannot  remain  re- 

SurmoB  ^^^^^^l^^^  ^'  ™  I  moved  from  the  general  movement  of  Europe 

Uavava,  JulySj  1869.  )  and  the  w6rld,  and  adds  that  this  considera- 
The  insurrection,  in  its  impotency,  being  reduced  tion  is  the  more  powerful  for  the  Antilles,  be- 
to  detsched  bands,  perverted  to  the  watchword  of  cause  they  lie  near  a  continent  where  liberty 
cewUtion,  wd  daily  perpetrating  crimes  that  have  ^  religion  is  recognized  by  law.  One  clause 
M  precedent  in  olvilized  countries,  personal  secunty  "*  xiT  ^  IT^vjIT  2v«l  «r  ^^^»^^  oT.«n  k^ 
«d  the  rights  of  justice,  the  forei^Mt  guarantees  of  of  the  decree  provides  that  no  person  sjiall  be 
person  and  property,  imperiously  demand  that  said  prevented  from  holding  office  under  the  uov- 
i^*^irreetion  DC  nastencd  to  its  end,  and  without  con-  emment  by  reason  of  his  religious  belief.  The 
^deration  toward  those  who  have  placed  themselves  decree  was  received  with  general  satisfaction 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.    The  culpnt  will  not  be  ,  „  .^^^  ,^^tm,i««^ 

dgy>ed  of  the  g«»nUe.  o^^nst  Imp^rtiaU^r  inj..  ^^J^  Pg^PgJ^^i^^ence  of  cholera  in  October, 

hich  carried  off  great  numbers  of  Valma- 
seda's  forces,  Quesada^s  8,000  well-armed  and 

lafflunent.                                                     thoroughly-organized  men  spent  their  time  in. 

v«'J/S?S?%^f*lp":^°S^fflS&&^S;  going  fhr^ugh^.rget^Ul/ There  were^  in 

dttti«  of  my  office,  and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  con-  October  (according  to  Cuban  accounts),  about 
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15,000  insurgents  in  the  Cinoo  Villas  district,  cordingly  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  barniog 

in  addition  to  about  8,000  under  General  Bu-  of  crops. 

loff,  a  Pole.    Much  depression  was  felt  on  ao-        The  insurrection,  at  the  end  of  1869,  had  aot 

count  of  the  failure  of  most  of  the  expeditions  yet  died  out;  and  a  report,  published  in  De- 

from  the  United  States,  as  more  arms  were  cember  by  the  Hayana  papers,  that  the  Cabin 

greatly  needed.    The  most  important  ezpedi-  Junta  in  New  York  had  requested  the  leaders 

tion  that  reached  Cuba  was  that  organized  of  the  insurgent  forces  to  lay  dovrn  their  arms, 

by  General  Gk>iouria.    The  steamship  Lillian,  was  indignantly  denied, 
which  had  been  lying  at  New  Orleans,  went  to        From  the  beginning  of  their  uprising,  the 

Cedar  Keys,  off  the  Florida  coast,  where  about  Cuban  insurgents  met  with  the  most  cordial 

600  men  and  several  cannon  and  a  large  num-  sympathy  in  South  America.    The  Gorem- 

ber  of  rifles  with  appropriate  ammunition  were  ments  of  Chili  and  Peru  formally  recognized 

embarked.  The  expedition  safely  arrived,  about  the  insurgents.    The  note  of  the  President  of 

the  20th  of  October.    Returning,  the  Lillian  Peru,  dated  May  18th,  to  General  Oespedes, 

put  into  the  harbor  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  "  Captain-General  of  the   Liberating  Army 

seized  by  the  British  authorities,  but  was  re-  of  Cuba,"  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

leased  after  a  short  detention.  "  The  President  of  Peru  sympathizes  deeply 

In  November  the  burning  of  sugar-plan-  with  the  noble  cause  of  which  your  Excellency 

tations  became  quite  generaL     There   were  constitutes  himself  the  worthy  champion,  and 

over  one  hundred  and  sixty  large  sugar-plan-  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  mark  the  interest 

tations  belonging  to  Cubans  who  had  fled,  which  that  island,  so  wortiiy  of  taking  its  place 

which  were  confiscated  by  the  Spaniards,  with  with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  inspires 

theviewof  getting  money  out  of  the  crops.  To  him  with.    The  Peruvian  Government  recog- 

prevent  this,  the  Cubans  set  fire  to  the  cane  nizes  as  belligerents  the  party  which  is  fighting 

on  all  these  plantations.    On  November  20th  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  will  strive 

the  Spanish  arms  suffered  a  reverse  at  Mogote,  its  utmost  to  secure  their  recognition  as  sach 

where  an  attack  upon  a  fortified  position  of  by  other  nations;  and  likewise  that  the  war 

the  insurgents  was  repulsed  with  loss.    The  should  be  properly  regulated  in  conformity 

troops  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Camara,  with  international  usages  and  laws."  The  sym- 

and  the  attack  commenced   by  throwing  a  pathy  in  all  the  other  republics  was  eqnally 

shell,  which  was  foUowed  by  a  bayonet-charge,  outspoken,  and  the  Cubans,  at  the  dose  of  the 

The  Cubans  stood  firm,  and  after  a  desperate  year,  were  expecting  a  speedy  recognition  by 

fight  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed.    No  details  all  of  them. 

of  the  losses  are  known,  but  they  were  heavy       In  the  United  States,  the  sympathy  of  public 

on  both  sides.  opinion  was  at  least  equally  strong,  and  showed 

In  November,  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  itself  in  a  large  number  of  mass  meetings,  in 

City  was  reorganized.    It  consisted  thenceforth  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  in  the  fittang  oat 

of  six  members,  besides  the  newly-elected  Pres-  of  a  number  of  expeditions.    This  sympathy 

ident,  Sefior  Miguel  Alduna,  of  whom  three  was  also  openly  expressed  in  the  message  of 

had  previously  been  prominent  members  of  the  President  Grant,  in  December,  1869 ;  on  the 

Havana  bar.    The  others  had  gained  equal  di^-  other  hand,  however,  the  message  took  the 

tinction  in  eminent  business  positions.  ground  that  ^^  the  contest  had  at  no  time  as- 

The  American  general,  Jordan,  who,  in  the  sumed  the  conditions  which  amount  to  a  war  in 

meanwhile,  had  been  appomted  Adjutant-Gen-  the  sense  of  international  law,  or  which  would 

eral  of  the  Army  of  Cuba,  stated  in  a  letter  show  the  existence  of  a  d^  facto  politic^  or- 

that  the  Cuban  army  numbered  26,800  men,  ganlzation  of  the  insurgents  sD^cient  to  jn&ti- 

supplied  with  arms ;  that  it  was  followed  by  fy  a  recognition  of  belligerency."    The  Presi- 

40,000  liberated  slaves,  armed  with  maehetUy  dent  further  remarked  that  the  United  States 

and  that,  if  the  Cubans  had  75,000  stands  of  had  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing 

arms,  the  war  could  be  ended  in  90  days.  relations  between  Spain  and  her  colonial  pi^- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December,  sessions  on  this  continent^  believing  that  in 

General  Cespedes  issued  a  proclamation  calling  due  time  Spain  and  other  European  powers 

on  all  faithful  Cubans  to  destroy  their  sugar  would  find  their  interest  in  terminating  those 

and  tobacco  crops,  in  order  to  deprive  the  relations.    (On  the  negotiations  between  the 

Spaniards  of  this  source  of  revenue.    The  op-  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Sp^j 

orations  of  the  Cubans  during  the  month  ac-  arising  out  of  the  Cuban  war,  M6  Sfaik.) 
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DELANGLE,  Claudb  Alphon'ss,  a  French  sequently  studied  law  with  Dnpin  the  younger, 

jurist,  statesman^nd  cabinet  minister,  born  at  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Paris ;  was  elect 

Varzy  (Nidvre),  France,  April  6, 1797 ;  died  in  ed  member  of  the  council  of  the  order  in  1831 

Paris,  December  21, 1869.    He,  at  first,  sought  succeeded  to  Philip  Dupin  as  director  in  183' 

to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  teacher,  but  sub-  '88.     He  was  appointed  advocate-general 


to 
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tie  Court  of  CassAtion  in  1840,  and  in  1847  be-  the  Senate,  and  21  to  0  in  the  Honse.  The  most 
ame  Proeureur-Oenirttl  to  the  Boyal  Oourt  imp(>rtant  measure  passed  at  this  session  was 
of  Puis,  and  managed  several  verj  important  l^e  ^*  Act  providing  revenne  for  the  Btate,*' 
political  causes  in  &at  capacity.  At  the  eleo-  which  was  intended  to  secure  means  for  pav- 
ti<Hi  of  1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ment  of  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Oosnes  (Ni^yre),  in  for  the  support  of  the  State  government.  The 
^ite  of  a  very  strong  opposition,  and  in  the  bill  imposes  the  following  taxes : 
Chamber  ranked  as  a  Oonservative.  After  the  1.  On  all  sales  over  $1,000  per  annum,  less 
revohtion  of  February,  1848,  M.  Delangle  was  commissions,  freights,  and  United  States  tax, 
deprived  of  his  governmental  appointments,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  payable  quarterly, 
tad  retomed  to  the  bar.  He  now  embraced  2.  On  manufactures,  the  same  rate,  with  an 
the  cause  of  Louis  Kapoleon,  and  in  1850  was  allowance  for  the  same  deductions. 
Appointed  by  him  President  of  the  Bureau  of  8.  On  various  law  processes,  recording  deeds, 
Judiciary  Assistance  to  the  Cobrt  of  Cassation,  registering  wills,  etc. ;  various  additional  fees 
At  the  time  of  the  coup  cTetat  (December  2,  varying  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five  dollars. 
1851),  he  was  a  member  of  the  Consultative  4.  (hi  foreign  insurance  companies^  two  and 
C(nnmi88ion,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  by  a  half  per  cent  on  the  premiums  received,  pay- 
Louis  Napoleon  President  of  tiie  Section  of  the  able  quarterly;  on  home  companies,  one-half 
bterior,  of  PubHcInstruction  and  Worship  in  of  one  per  cent.,  payable  yearly, 
the  Goimoil  of  State.  He  was  also  one  of  the  5.  On  corporations  (except  banks,  railroad, 
commissioners  chosen  to  represent  the  Gov-  canal,  and  insurance  companies,  and  loan  as- 
enmient  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  sociations),  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
reUtire  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  cash  value  of  their  capital. 
At  the  beginning  of  1852  he  was  restored  to  6.  On  private  bankers  and  brokers,  and  real- 
the  magistracy,  at  first,  as  li'oeureur-Gineral  estate  agents,  two  per  cent,  on  their  annual 
of  the  Oourt  of  Cassation,  in  place  of  M.  Du-  receipts  for  brokerage  and  commissions, 
pin,  resigned.  On  the  SOth  of  December,  1852,  7.  On  building  and  loan  associations,  one- 
he  was  appointed  First  President  of  the  Impe-  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  gross  receipts, 
rial  Court  of  Paris,  and  the  next  day  created  8.  On  all  collateral  inheritances,  legacies, 
a  Senator.  He  became  also  IVesident  of  the  and  distributive  shares,  over  $500,  one  and  a 
Mnnidpjd  and  departmental  Commission  of  half  per  cent. 

the  Seine,  and  member  of* the  Imperial  Council  9.  On  Judgments,  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks, 

of  Public  Ins^ction.    On  the  5th  of  June,  in  foreign  corporations,  one-fourth  of  one  per 

18$8,  he  was  called  to  succeed  General  Espi*  cent. 

roam  in  the  ICinistry  of  the  Interior,  from  Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  by 

wMdk  office  the  additional  duties  of  Ministry  the  Qovemor  of  an  assessor  for  each  county, 

of  General  Safety  were  then  withdrawn.    On  to  assess  the  tax ;  and  for  its  collection  by  the 

tiie  6th  ofMay,  1859,  he  passed  from  this  office  State  Treasurer  or  his  deputies.    The  provi- 

to  the  ^nistry  of  Justice,  with  the  title  of  sions  of  the  bill  occasioned  no  little  dissatisfac- 

Keeper  of  the  Seals.    He  rerigned  this  office  tion  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  several 

Jane  23, 1808,  and  in  October  following  sue-  remonstrances  agmnst  its  enactment  were  pre- 

ceededKBoland  as  first  Vice-President  of  the  sented  to  the  Legislature,  to  the  eifeot,  that 

S^iflte.     He  was  elected  in  March,  1859,  a  the  tax  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 

member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  State  was  excessive  and  would  give  a  great  ad- 

Scieacea.    He  was  made  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  vantage  to  the  manufactures  of  the  adjacent 

Legion  of  Honor  by  the  Emperor  in  1864.  States;  that  the  tax  of  one-haif  of  one  per  cent. 

M.  Delangle  retained  his  position  in  the  magis-  on  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  would  cause 

tracy  till  his  death.    He  was  the  author  of  capitalists  to  seek  other  markets  for  invest- 

tt  able  ^'  Treatise  on  Commercial  Societies  ment ;  and,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 

(2  Tols.,  8vo,  18&),  and  of  numerous  articles  unjust,  as  it  did  not  impose  a  tax  upon  the 

on  legal  topics  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Tri-  landed  interest  of  the  State. 

htnaU.  Tax  bills  were  passed  imposing  upon  all 

DELAWARE.    Public  affairs  in  this  State  railroad  and  canal  companies  in  the  State,  "  in 

h&rt  been  quiet  in  1869,  and  little  has  trans-  addition  to  the  tax  now  imposed  upon  them," 

ptred  worthy  of  record.     There  has  been  no  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  their  net  eam- 

political  canvass  or  election  held  during  the  ings,  inside  of  the  State,  one  hundred  dollars 

year.  The  Legislature,  which  meets  biennially,  a  year  for  each  locomotive,  twenty-five  dollars 

▼as  in  session  from  the  first  Tuesday  in  Janu-  for  each  passenger-car;  and  ten  dollars  for  each 

ary until  the  9th  of  April,  when  it  adjourned,  freight-car;  also,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one 

making  one  of  Uie  longest  sessions  that  there  per  cent,  on  the  cash  value  of  the  stock  of 

bas  b«ni  for  many  years.    A  very  large  pro-  banks. 

portion  of  the  measures  acted  upon  were  not  A  Woman^s  Suffrage  Convention  was  held  at 

of  general  importance.    The  ilfleenth  Amend-  Wilmington  in  If  ovember,  for  the  purpose  of 

tsent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forming  a  State  society,  to  advocate  the  prin- 

bhTing  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  its  ciples  of  this  cause.    There  was  a  good  attend- 

ratification  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  in  ance  of  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  were 
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prominent  in  the  movement  in  favor  of  wo-  a  satisfaotory  condition,  and  the  efforts  wMch 

man's  rights.    The  objects  and  sentiments  of  have  been   made  to  secare  a  public-Bcliool 

the  convention  were  expressed  in  the  follow-  system  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  State 

ing  resolations,  which  were  adopted  :  have  not  been  snccessfiiL    At  a  general  con- 

BeUeving  that   "governments  derive  their  jurt  vention  of  those  interested  in  the  canse  of  e^^^ 

powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  that  cation,  held  at  Dover,  m  December,  1867,  a 

^^  all  political  power  inheres  in  the  people,"  men  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 

and  women,  and  that  "  taxation  without  represento-  upon  the  needed  reforms  in  the  sdiool  system, 

tion  is  tyranny :"  therefore        •  xhis  committee  reported  in  the  autamn  of 

1.  Besolv^^  That  we  demand  suffrage  for  the  wo-  ^jj^q    ^^,   «^II«  XL  ^J«Li  o«-««ofzui  ♦>.*. 

men  of  Delaware  on  equal  terms  witlTmen,  as  their  ^^^\  ^%  »mong  the  changes  suggested,  the 

natural  right— because  women  are  human  beings,  appomtment  of  a  State  onperintenaent  was 

capable  ofrational  ohoioe,  and  tax-paying  citizens  of  nrged,  as  well  as  that  of  a  superintendent  for 

a  free  country  entitled  to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  each  county.    The  committee  fhrther  recom- 

*'ir  Sa1?^t2^imen  of  Dolaw.™  ne«d  ..f-  f'^ded  a  change  in  the  mode  oflevyingwhod- 

frage  in  order  to  reform  the  unjust  hiws  which  now  ^^^^  which  at  present  depends  upon  the  vote 

oppress  them  as  wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  in  of  each  school  at  each  spring  meeting.   The 

oraer  to  obtain  equal  educational  and  industrial  ad-  committee  were  of  opinion  that  this  tax  should 

vKQtages.  be  levied  by  commissioners  in  each  hundred 

8.  Jcdtolved^  That  society  needs  the  votes  of  wo-  tn-Brn 
men,  because,  as  a  class,  women  possess  peculiar  ^v^.  ^     i     i        ,.,..-•             a    xi 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  which  should  be  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other  re- 
represented  in  the  Government,  and  because  their  forms  will  be  made  at  an  early  day,  that  the 
votes  will  promote  peace,  purity,  temperance,  econ-  rising  generation  of  Delaware  may  enjoy  the 

omy,  and  pubHo  order.  advantages  of  good  common  schools. 

4.  Beaohed.  That  we  will  petition  the  Legislature  ^ktV^^  Y    j*      ^viaauav*x  itv-vv*-. 

to  ^ve  to  the  wives  of  Dekwire  the  right  to  their  own  Notwithstanding   the    mfluenoe   of  pnbhc 


t^^tS^^t^^^^^  til>n  oF^^^^^^ 

BeUeviuff  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  self-evi-  m  November  of  this  year,  when  fi?e  colored 

dent,  founded  in  justioe^  truth,  and  the  revelation  of  persons  were  punished  by  the  lash  and  the 

the  Divine  will,  concerning  human  rights  and  privi-  pillory,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spec- 

^'^lohed,  That  we  proceed  to  form  a  Delaware  ^^^,  ™«  institution  is  condemn(^  by  an 

Stete  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  auxiliary  to  the  fn"Rhtened  pubhc  opmion,  and  it  is  to  De 

American  Woman^s  Suffrajs^e  Association,  under  the  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 

following  rules  and  regulations :  it  will  be  abolished  in  the  only  State  where  it 

1.  Believing  in  the  natural  equality  of  the  two  now  exists. 

sexes,  and  that  women  ought  to  eiijoy  the  same  lemd  ti**»«^  i»«-  v«,rv«  <»  »..a«4-  :^..«wv«i..nAn4  in  t>ia 

righti  and  privUeges  as  men ;  that  aS  long  as  women  P®^®  }^.,]^^  %^^  improvement  in  the 

are  denied  the  elective  franchise  they  suffer  ajgreat  railroad  facilities  of  Delaware  during  the  year, 

wrong,  and  society  a  deep  and  incalcukble  imury ;  and  other  important  improvements  are  in  con* 

the  undersigned  amo  to  unite  in  an  Association  to  templation.   The  Maryland  and  Delaware  Rail- 

^^^,,  **  The  DeUware  Woman's  Suflhige  As-  road  has  been  completed  to  the  thriving  town 

2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  pro-  of  Easton,  in  Talbot  County;  the  Dorchester 
cure  the  right  of  suffrage  for  women,  and  to  effect  fti^d  Delaware  Bailroad  has  been  eztendea  trom 
such  changes  in  the  law  as  shall  place  women  in  all  Seaford  to  Oambridge,  in  Dorchester  Count  j; 
'®?^SJi?  ^°j*  ^^'^^A?**]  footing  with  men.  and  a  branch  rqad  has  been  constructed  from 
vLVi^ZZl ^^r^rXr^^l'^Z'i  Townsend  Station,  on  tt.e Delaware BiverU, 
a  Becording  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee  Massey's  Cross-roads,  m  Maryland.  The  Junc- 
of  not  exceeding  fifteen  persons,  besides  the  Presi-  tion  and  Breakwater  Bailroad  has  been  corn- 
dent.  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  mem-  pleted  to  Lewes,  its  terminus. 

?«^«5?^««^^*'??^°®"      ^^^S^^^''  **'^®  But  the  most  important  ©vent  in  the  ex- 

annual  meeting,  to  oontmue  in  oiHce  for  one  year,     a.^ •  «  _*  -^m       j    x-      au  v      v«««  *\^a 

or  untU  others  are  chosen  in  iheir  pkces.          ^     '  tension  of  railroads  for  the  year  has  been  the 

4.  Anyperson  may  be  a  member  of  the  Association,  completion  of  the  Wilmmgton  and  Keaamg 

by  the  payment  of  an  annual  contribution  to  its  funds,  Railroad  to  Coatesville,  a  point  on  the  Penn- 

or  a  life  inember  by  the  payment  of  twenty  doUars.  sylvania  Central  Boad,  and  about  thirty  milea 

th^JiS^^tMrir42^4»r°™  from  WUmington.    The  co,^tr«ction  of  to 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  audit  the  ao-  'wlroad  is  to  be  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  its 

counts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  manage  the  business  of  terminus. 

the  Association;  they  may  elect  honorary  members,  DEN'MARK,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 

caU  meetmgs  of  the  Sodety,  prepare  petitions  to  the  Christian  IX.,  bom  on  April  8, 1808 ;  succeeded 


all  vaoandes  that  oocur  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  married  to  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden,  on 

7.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shaU  be  July  28,  1869.     Area    of  Denmark  Proper, 

mlltS^mafapJSLr^  phice  as  the  Executive  Com-  u^eOS  English  square  miles;    of  the  depen- 

^   *^^  dencies,  Faroe,  Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in 

The  public  schools  of  Delaware  are  not  in  Greenland,  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St  Thomas, 
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and  St  John,  in  ike  West  Indies,  40,214  sonare 
miles.  Minister  of  the  United  Htates  in  Den- 
mai^  Qeorge  H.  Teaman,  appointed  in  1865. 
Minister  of  Denmark  in  the  United  States, 
F.  £.  de  BiUe,  appointed  in  1867.  The  popa- 
ktion  of  Denmark,  according  to  the  official 
censoB  of  1860,  was  1,608,096;  in  1868  it 
was  estimated  at  1,763,787.  The  population 
of  the  Danish  dependencies,  in  1860,  was 
108,988.  In  the  budget  for  the  year  1869-'70 
the  revenne  ia  estimated  at  22,089,891  rix- 
doUars;  the  expenditures  at  22,368,024.  The 
pnhlio  debt,  on  March  81,  1869,  amounted  to 
119,141,100  rix-dollars.  The  army,*  in  1868, 
was  composed  as  follows : 


Fbit  Csll  (Ua«  ud  Rmnrt\ 

OttlJMll  (Vti 

Infantry .... 

Cavalry 

Artillery. . . . 
Engineers  .. 

OOmis. 

730 

126 

139 

86 

Mm. 

26,750  . 
2,123 
6,523 
680 

OOcm. 
286 

•  • 

23 
22 

9,896 

l',540 
740 

Total 

1,081 

85,976 

280 

11,676 

On  a  war  footing  the  army  numbidred  49,008. 

The  fleet,  at  the  close  of  1868,  consisted  of 
81  steamers,  inclusive  of  6  iron-dads,  with  an 
aggregate  of  312  guns,  2  sailing-vessels,  27  gun- 
boats, and  29  transports. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1807-'68  was 
as  follows : 


Domestic  Navigation ....    46,864       805,889 
Foreign  Navigation 88,084       585,616 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  taking  part  in 
the  domestic  navigation  was  1,692,  or  8.6  per 
cent.,  and  of  those  taking  part  in  the  foreign 
navigation  20,216,  or  63.1  per  cent. 

The  merchant  navy,  on  March  31, 1868,  con- 
sisted of  8,182  vessels,  together,  of  87,777  lasts. 
The  number  of  steamers,  in  1868,  was  80. 

In  November,  1868,  both  Houses  of  the 
Rigsdag  adopted  a  law  which  permits  the 
establishment  of  free  religious  congregations. 

On  the  11th  of  January  the  Landsthmg  voted 
the  total  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  military 
duties. 

On  the  19th  of  Januaiy  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, in  reply  to  an  interpellation,  stated  that 
nothing  in  the  laws  of  Denmark  forbids  Jews 
from  holding  a  judicial  position. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  Folkething 
agreed  to  the  bill,  already  ratified  by  the  Lands- 
thing,  to  raze  the  fortress  of  Nyborg. 

The  Diet  was  closed  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  decision  of  the  trial 
of  the  Duke  of  Glucksburg  against  the  state 
was  promulgated.  The  state  government  was 
declared  to  be  obliged  to  pay  every  year  to  the 
Duke  17,006  thalers,  and  to  his  younger  broth- 
ers 1,006  thalers  each  from  January  1,  1869, 
from  the  Ploen  "  Equivalent  money.*' 

*  A$  ihe  Amxbicak  Annual  CrotjovMDik  for  186T,  for 
ao  accoant  of  the  military  law  of  188T ;  the  latest  etatie- 
tlcs  of  the  vahie  of  imports  and  exports ;  and  an  account 
oC  the  present  constltntion. 


On  the  4th  of  July  a  Scandinavian  meeting, 
attended  by  upward  of  ten  thousand '  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Norwegians,  took  place  in  the  park 
of  the  Boyal  Palace  of  Fredericksburg,  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Oopenhagen.  The  Scan- 
dinavian societies  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
sent  invitations  to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and 
the  most  distant  places  sent  representatives  to 
the  meeting.  A  journalist  came  from  Trondh- 
Jem,  at  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  a  peas- 
ant from  a  village  on  the  western  coast  of  Jut- 
land, and  Schleswig  was  represented  by  three 
well-known  Danes  from  Flensburg.  A  great 
number  of  speeches  in  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish,  were  delivered,  in  which  the  neces- 
sity of  a  political  union  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  was  dwelt  upon  as  the  only  means  of 
protecting  those  countries  against  the  attacks 
of  their  powerful  neighbors.  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  greatest  possible  development  should 
be  given  to  both  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  Scandinavia.  A  Swede  spoke  warmly  in 
favor  of  the  people  of  North  Schleswig,  and 
one  of  the  delegates  from  that  country  declared 
that  the  North-Schleswigers  would  "never 
cease  to  appeal  to  The  Treaty  of  Prague  as  the 
guarantee  of  their  rights,  and  to  demand  re- 
union with  Denmark,  trusting  that  they  would 
be  supported  in  this  demand  by  their  Scandi- 
navian orotiiers.'' 

DERBY,  Edwabd  Gboffbey  Staitlet,  four- 
teenth Earl  of,  E.  G.,  an  English  statesman 
and  orator,  bom  at  Ejiowsley  Park,  Lanca- 
shire, March  29, 1799 ;  died  at  Knowsley  Park, 
October  28, 1869.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  college  for  his  classical  attain- 
ments, and  gaining,  in  1819,  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse,  his  subject  being  "  Syra- 
cuse." Immediately  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority he  entered  political  life,  having  been 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Stockbrioge  in 
1820.  It  was  not,  however,  till  four  years 
after  his  first  election  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  ventured  to  address  that  body ; 
but  his  maiden  speech  stamped  him  at  once  as 
an  orator  of  no  ordinary  powers,  its  efibrt 
eliciting  a  warm  eulo^um  from  that  fine 
scholar.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  House. 
The  second  speech,  delivered  in  opposition  to 
a  measure  of  the  celebrated  economist,  Joseph 
Hume,  proposing  certain  reforms  in  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  was  equally  felicitous, 
and,  following  it  up  by  several  others  of  like 
ability,  he  soon  establi^ed  his  fame  as  one  of 
most  accomplished  and  effective  debaters  in 
tiie  British'  Legislature.  His  neat  powers, 
and  the  brilliant  success  he  had  achieved^  a^ 
parliamentary  orator,  combined  with  his  high  . 
rank,  soon  won  him  the  post  of  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  in  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Goderich.  This  position  did  not  afford 
much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  extraordi- 
nary talents ;  but  he  turned  it  to  good  account 
in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  routine  work 
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of  the  Execative  (Government.  In  1880  he  he-  herforce,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  per- 
came  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  it  is  formance  of  a  great  act  of  instice  on  the  part 
from  this  period  that  his  £une  as  a  statesman  of  England  toward  the  omelly-oppre^aed  chil- 
dates.  Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  a  highly-  dren  of  Africa  in  her  colonial  possessions  j  and 
excited  state.  Only  the  year  hefore  the  great  it  fell  to  Mr.  Stanley^s  lot,  as  Oolonial  Minister, 
measnre  of  Oatholio  Emancipation  had  been  to  introdnce  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  meas- 
carried;  and  Daniel  O'Connell,  then  in  the  nre  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  British  dominions.  It  is  uleged,  indeed,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  flashed  with  victory,  his  friends,  that  he  sought  a  place  in  the  Cab- 
and  bent  upon  accomplishing,  if  possible,  a  re-  inet  and  the  Colonial  secretaryship  ibr  the 
peal  of  the  Union.  The  new  secretary  found  purpose  of  introducing  this  measure.  It  en- 
himself  confronted  by  difficulties  of  the  most  countered,  of  course,  violent  opposition  from 
tiireatening  character;  but,  according  to  the  the  West  India  interest;  but,  entering  with 
principles  and  policy  which  then  prevailed  in  characteristic  ardor  upon  its  advocacy,  he  ex- 
the  government  of  Ireland,  he  proved  fully  celled  himself  in  the  oratorical  encounters  he 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  opposed  O'Connell^s  was  called  upon  to  sustain  in  that  House,  dur- 
repeal  agitation  with  all  his  might,  the  en«  ing  the  progress  of  the  measure,  his  great 
counters  between  him  and  the  great  Irish  powers  never  appearing  to  greater  advantage, 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nip^ht  after  nor  commanding  so  profound  an  homage  from 
night,  being  often  of  the  most  exhausting  char-  both  friends  and  foes,  as  when  he  put  Uiem 
acter ;  but  while  he  thus  showed  himself  not  forth  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  deeply-in- 
afraid  to  offend  the  national  party,  of  which  jured  blacks.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  Ills 
his  distinguished  adversary  was  the  idolized  bill,  which  provided  for  the  complete  emanci- 
leader,  he,  at  the  same  time,  brought  forward  pation  of  the  slaves  after  a  short  term  of  years, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  several  measures  awarding  the  planters,  at  the  same  time,  a 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  Catholic  Eman-*  compensation  of  twenty  millions  sterling  for 
cipation  scheme,  while,  at  the  risk  of  giving  the  loss  of  their  human  chattels.  With  the 
mortal  offence  to  the  Protestant  part  of  the  passage  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  the  most 
population  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  hesitate  at  stirring  and  the  most  distinguished  period  of 
suppressing  the  Orange  lodges.  In  the  terri-  the  late  Earl  of  Derby's  career  came  to  a  close, 
ble  struggle  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  The  remembrance  of  his  lineage  and  the  con- 
first  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  Mr.  servative  traditions  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
Stanley  took  an  active  and  prominent  part,  sisted  began  to  exert  their  influence  over  him ; 
his  genius  for  debate  shining  forth  with  daz-  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  danger  of  go- 
zling  brilliancy  in  these  desperate  encounters,  ing  too  far  in  the  path  of  reform,  and  drew 
between  the  advocates  of  the  measure  and  its  back  into  the  ways  and  channels  of  thought 
opponents,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  and  action  to  which  his  birth  and  early  asso- 
bilL  His  brilliant  eloquence  and  his  sympa-  ciations  naturally  led  him.  From  the  hour  of 
thies  in  this  whole  struggle  were  dedicated  to  his  great  triumph,  he  became  more  and  more 
the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  although  he  was  wedded  to  conservatism  to  the  close  of  hb  life. 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  patrician  fami-  It  was  not  long  after  the  memorable  triumph 
lies  of  England,  and  the  heir  not  only  of  a  which  he  had  gained  in  the  emancipation  qucs- 
great  name,  but  of  the  most  intensely  aristo*  tion,  before  he  separated  from  the  party  with 
cratto  and  conservative  traditions.  But  he  which  he  had  steadily  acted  from  his  entrance 
did  not  allow  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  in  the  political  arena.  The  occasion  of  tlus 
movement  to  dbtract  his  attention  from  his  separation  was  the  success  of  Mr.  Ward's  mo- 
proper  work  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  tion  for  appropriating  the  surplus  of  the  Irish 
signalized  his  administration  by  two  bold  Church  temporidities  to  secular  purposes,  a 
measures—one  for  national  education  in  that  measure  to  which  he  offered  the  most  deter- 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  another  relative  to  mined  opposition,  withdrawixkg  from  the  Grey 
the  Irish  Church  temporalities,  which  resulted  ministry  in  1834,  in  consequence  of  his  hostO- 
in  ten  bishoprics  being  abolished.  The  griev-  ity  to  this  motion,  and  rmsing,  on  conserva- 
ance  of  Church  rates  was  also  removed,  and  a  tive  grounds,  to  enter  Sir  Robert  Pecd^s  Cab- 
graduated  tax  upon  benefices  and  bbhoprics  inet,  which  succeeded  that  of  Earl  Grey  in 
substituted.  But  another  work  was  before  1834.  For  seven  years  he  remained  in  oppo- 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  accomplishment  of  which  aition,  gradually  becoming  the  recognized  chief 
must  be  regarded  as  constituting  by  far  Ms  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  whom  his  great 
best  title  to  an  enduring  fiune.  In  1833  he  abilities  strongly  commended  him.  In  1S41 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as  he  accepted  the  scab  of  the  Colonial  Office 
the  successor  of  Lord  Glenelg.  The  question  under  the  Peel  ministry  of  that  date;  in  Sep- 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Brit-  tember,  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  House  of 
bh  West  Indies  was  then  agitating  the  public  Peers  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe.  Sir 
mind  and  exercbing  the  national  conscience  Robert  PeeVs  abandonment  of  hb  party  on  the 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  antislavery  Com  Law  question  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
labors  of  men  like  Buxton  and  Clarkson,  and  Lord  Stanley  from  the  Cabinet,  and  he  became 
the  captivating  and  effective  eloquence  of  Wil-  the  leader,  in  the  Lords,  of  tiie  Protectionists, 
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Lord  Greorge  Bentinck  and  tf  r.  Disraeli  dia-  sembled  an  instinct,  and  that  it  would  be  diffi- 

charging  a  similar  dat/  in  the  House  of  Com-  colt  to  name  anj  other  debater  who  had  not 

mens.    In  1851,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  made  himself  a  master  of  his  art  at  the  expense 

succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  in  1852,  on  the  of  hb  audience.    He  was  of  commanding  pres- 

resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  Premier,  he  ence  and  an  ardent  nature,  rapid  in  speech 

was  called  upon  bj  the  Queen,  for  the  nrst  when  excited,  impetuous  in  attack,  and  with  a 

time,  to  form  a  government,  which  he  did.  voice  which,  when  elevated,  rang  out  like  the 

Bat  he  held  the  reins  of  ^ower  for  only  ten  tones  of  a  trumpet.    His  remarkable  classical 

months,  having  found  it  mipossible,  with  a  attaintnents,  which  won  him  such  high  honors 

Cabinet  so  intensely  Conservative  and  Protec-  in  his  university  course,  were  never  suffered 

tionist  as  that  he  had  constructed,  to  command  to  become  rusty.    Many  of  his  most  eloquent 

a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.    During  speeches  were  garnished  with  appropriate  and 

this  short  term  of  office,  however,  he  was  in-  beautiful  classical  allusions,  and  the  great  liter- 

s&umental  in  carrying  those  measures  of  chan-  ary  labor  of  his  later  years  was  a  translation 

eery  reform  which  have  proved  of  such  signal  of  the  '*  Eiad ''  in  blank  verse,  published  in 

benefit  to  the  English  people,  and  in  forming  1865,  and  which  is  admitted  by  critics  gener- 

that  alliance  between  England  and  Prance  ally  to  be  the  finest  English  version  of  the 

from  which  such  important  results  to  both  great  epic.    In  1852  he  was  elected  Chancellor 

countries  have  already  flowed.     On  the  fall  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  devoted  much 

of  the  coalition  ministry  in  January,  1855,  time  and  thought  to  the  interests  of  that  an- 

Lord  Derby  declined  to  undertake  the  duties  dent  seat  of  learning.    In  his  private  life  the 

of  Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  only  Earl  was  genial  upon  occasion,  witty  and  sar- 

ministry  he  could  have  formed  would  have  castic,  and,  though  mindful  of  his  aristocratic 

been  dependent  for  existence  on  the  forbear-  birth  and  lineage,  considerate  and  thoughtful 

ance  of  foes.    In  1858,  upon  the  resignation  in  his  intercourse  with  those  in  inferior  sta- 

of  the  Palmerston  ministry,  he  agmn  became  tion,  a  good  and  just  landlord  in  general, 

first  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but  his  Govern-  though  sometimes  inclined   to  be  stubborn 

ment  having  been  beaten  in  the  House  of  Com-  where  he  deemed  his  rights  concerned.    He 

mons  on  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  was  often  imperious,  sometimes  high-handed 

brought  forward  by  them,  he  dissolved  Parlia-  in  his  measures,  but  never  mean.    He  was,  in- 

ment,  and  appealed  to  the  country,  only  to  de^  the  soul  of  honor  in  all  the  relations  of 

find  the  new  Jlouse  more  opposed  to  him  than  private  life. 

the  old  one,  leaving  him  no  alternative  but  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 
resignation.  As  his  overthrow  in  the  first  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  The  correspond- 
instanoe  was  brought  about  principally  through  ence  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
his  avowed  determination  to  restore  the  Corn  our  representatives  at  foreign  posts  during  the 
Laws,  so  this  time  it  was  hastened  by  his  ap-  rear  developed  but  little  of  general  interest, 
parent  sympathy  with  Austria  on  the  Italian  The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  text  of  the 
question.  Agun,  however,  he  signalized  his  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
administration  by  achievements  which  will  negotiated  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  John- 
live  in  English  history,  foremost  of  which  was,  son  (hs  Amkbioan  Annual  Ctolop^dia  for 
ibis  time,  the  pacification  of  India  after  the  1868,  p.  216)  led  to  ftirther  correspondence 
mutiny,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  govern-  between  the  representatives  of  the  United 
ment  of  that  vast  dependency.  After  another  States  and  Great  Britain  without  eliciting  any 
seven  years'  exclusion  from  office.  Lord  Derby,  new  points,  or  resulting  in  any  definite  arrange- 
fbr  the  third  time,  became  Prime  Minister  m  ment  for  the  settiement  of  the  questions  in  dis- 
June,  1866,  after  the  fall  of  the  Russell-Glad-  pute. 

itone  Ministry,  retaining  office  till  the  new  The  IT.  S.  Government  was  frequently  ap- 

Pariiament,  elected  on  tiie  issue  of  the  Irish  preached  by  agents  or  alleged  ministers  acting 

Church  Disestabtishment  question  by  a  deci-  in  behalf  of  the  Cubans,  desiring  the  recog- 

stre  mijoiity,  sealed  tiie  fate  of  his  Govern-  nition  of  belligerent  rights ;  in  other  words, 

ment  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  session,  that  they  be  placed  on  the  same  national  foot- 

His  third  and  last  term  of  office  will,  like  the  ing  as  Spain.   The  Government  was  also  asked 

two  preceding  ones,  be  memorable  for  the  ao-  to  follow  the  example  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 

complishment  of  a  great  work,  destined  to  ex-  and  other  South  American  Republics,  and  offi- 

ercise  a  powerful  infiuence  on  the  national  daily  encourage  the  Cubans  m  their  struggle 

fortunes.     This  time  his  Government  carried  against  Spain.    The  reasons  for  not  acquiescing 

a  measure  establishing  household  suffrage  ;  in  such  appeals  were  stated  to  be  based  upon 

not,  however,  from  any  nncere  desire  to  see  the  law  of  nations,  the  condition  of  the  island 

the  area  ot  popular  rights  extended,  but  in  not  justifying,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 

order  to  prevent  a  revolution  that  would  have  tration,  the  recognition  of  the  Cuban  flag ;  and 

given  a  rude  shock  to  the  English  throne.    As  no  satisfactory  evidence  being  produced  to 

an  orator  and  debater,  Lord  Derby  stood  in  show  that  there  was  a  ds  facto  government 

the  first  rank.    Lord  Macaulay  remarked  that  of  the  Cubans  possessins  the  powers  essential 

his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  parliamentary  to  its  maintenance  and  character, 

debate,  at  &e  very  outset  of  Ins  career,  re>  The  sympathy  of  the  Government  was  al- 
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ways  with  the  Cnbans ;  but  thifl^  under  the  pe-  fer  of  the  territory  nuule  on  the  Ist  day  of  De- 
cnliar   existing   oircomstancea  attending  the  eember,  1869.    For  reasons  that,  no  doabt,  to 
question,  oonld  not  be  distinctly  manifested  by  them  seemed  good,  the  authorities  of  the  Do- 
ofiBcial  acts  in  connection  with  moyements  in  minion  resolv^  that  the  Lientensnt-Qorernor 
the  field.   It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Groyem-  of  the  new  territory  should  be  at  (he  seat  of 
ment  songht  to  induce  Spain  to  consent  to  the  bis  future  govemment  in  adTanoe  of  that  dat«>, 
independence  of  the  island,  and  thus  avoid  and  acoormngly  the  Hon.  William  McDongall, 
fbrther  bloodshed.  C.  B.,  the  gentleman  so  appointed,  took  hia 
There  was  not,  as  has  been  frequently  stated,  departure  from  the  capital  of  the  Dominioa 
any  offer  of  "  mediation  "  by  IGnister  Sickles,  early  in  November  last,  accompanied  by  cer- 
as  the  use  of  that  word  would  imply  or  sug-  tain  officials  selected  because  of  their  services 
gest  the  existence  of  war  between  equally  reo-  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  who,  like  their 
ognized  powers,  and  was  therefore  avoided  chie^  would  enter  the  Northwest  country  nt- 
in  the  correspondence  and  interviews  with  the  ter  strangers  to  its  people.  It  is  now  general]/ 
Spaniflih  Government.    The  ^'  good  offices  '*  of  known  that  Mr.  MoDougall  was  prevented  from 
the  United  States  were  tendered,  as  they  can  entering  upon  the  duties  assigned  to  him;  that 
always  be  employed  between  parties,  one  of  he  was  almost  immediately  met  by  a  bodj  of 
whom  is  not  acknowledged  by  tne  other,  with-  armed  men  who  took  possession  of  a  fort  which 
out  the  implication  of  any  reoc^gnition  of  na-  he  had  entered,  and  obliged  him  to  fall  hack 
tionality,  or  even  of  belligerency.  This  offer  was  upon  United  States  territory ;  that  these  insnr- 
refhsed  by  Spain  in  a  note  stating  that,  whUe  it  gents,  so  called,  next  seized  upon  Fort  Garrr, 
was  deemed  impolitic  to  entertain  the  proposi-  and  finally  established  a  provisional  goyem- 
tion  for  parting  with  the  Island  of  Cuba  on  the  ment,  which  is  still  in  power, 
terms  suggested,  the  Regent  nevertheless  ex-       Immediately  upon  the  news  of  tins  state  of 
pressed  his  thanks  to  the  United  States  for  the  affairs  reaching  tiie  Dominion  Govermnent, 
tender  of  their  friendly  offices.     The  tender  the  proper  autiiorities  in  England  were  corn- 
having  been  declined,  the  note  was  withdrawn,  manaed  by  telegraph  not  to  pay  the  stipulated 
in  conformity  with  diplomatic  usage.  sum  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company— a  pro- 
Two  American  citizens,  Charles  Speakman  oeeding  which  clashed  rather  awkwardly  with 
and  Albert  Wyeth,  having  unintentionally  bo-  the  subsequent  act  of  Mr.  McDougall  in  issning 
come  identified  with  an  expeditionary  force  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  her  Mijestjthe 
sailing  f^om  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  in  the  Queen,  making  it  known :  ^^  That  we  have  seen 
schooner  Grapeshot,  they  being  under  the  im-  fit  by  our  royal  letters  patent^  bearing  date 

Jression  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel  was  .the  29th  September,  year  of  our  Lord  1869,  to 

amaica,  and  having  embarked  for  that  island,  appoint  the  Hon.  WilUam  McDougall,  of  the 

were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Spanish  an-  city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in 

thorities  after  having  given  themselves  up.  our  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a  member  of  our 

The  United  States  Govemment  demanded  of  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and  Companion  of 

the  Spanish  Govemment  reparation  for  the  themostnobleorderof  theBath,  on,fix)tn,and 

families  of  Speakman  and  Wyeth,  as  far  as  pe-  after  a  day  to  be  named  by  us  for  the  admis- 

cuniary  compensation  could  make  reparation  sion  of  Rupert^s  Land  and  our  Northwestern 

for  such  ui\jnstifiable  action,  and  which  repara-  Territory  aforesaid  into  the  Union  of  the  Do- 

tion  was  promptiy  promised.  minion  of  Canada,  to  wit:  on,  from,  and  after 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  It  will  be  re-  the  first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  onr 

membered  that,  when  we  last  wrote  respecting  Lord  1869,  to  be,  during  our  pleasure,  Lien- 

this  Confederation,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  tenant -Governor  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 

extent  proposed  by  its  projectors,  the  Govern-  ritory." 

ment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Union  It  has  not  transpired  what  measures  are  in 
then  consisted  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  contemplation  at  Ottawa — ^whither  Mr.  Mc- 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  same  Dougall  returned  after  a  few  weeks— oodsc- 
limits  still  exist,  the  efforts  made  during  the  quent  upon  this  disaster ;  but  so  serious  is  the 
past'  year  to  extend  them  not  having  been  at  ^air  regarded  in  England,  that  the  London 
all  successfhL  The  Legislature  of  Newfound-  TifMt,  in  concluding  an  elaborate  article  np<Hi 
land  agreed  to  certain  terms  of  admission  pro-  it,  observes  that  ^*  the  statesmen  of  the  Do- 
posed  by  the  Dominion  Govemment,  but  upon  minion  wiU  have  need  of  all  their  skill  and 
the  question  being  referred  to  the  inhabitants  caution,  as  well  as  courage,  if  they  wish  to 
of  the  island,  at  a  general  election  in  Novem-  unite  the  whole  of  British  North  America  into 
her  last,  an  overwhelming  msjority  decided  in  a  single  state."  With  regard  to  the  ontlTin? 
the  negative.  Neither  has  the  Northwest  Ter-  colonies  of  British  Columbia  in  the  West,  and 
ritory  been  secured.  Negotiations  between  the  Prince  Edward^s  Island  in  the  East,  it  is  also 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Dominion  have,  uncertain  how  far  they  are  willing  to  be  incor- 
with  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  Government,  so  porated. 

far  succeeded  that  the  former  agreed  to  sur-       In  the  case  of  the  latter  colony,  a  special 

render  all  its  rights,  real  and  assumed,  for  the  effort  toward  concUiation  has  Just  been  made, 

sum  of  $1,200,000;  and  it  was  arranged  that  On  the  14th  December^  1869,  a  report  of  the 

this  amount  should  be  paid,  and  a  legal  trans-  Privy  Council  at  Ottawa  was  approved  by  his 
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Excellenoj  the  Govemor-Greneral,  sabmitting  ment    There  has  been  already  more  than  one  ' 

u  a  basis  of  admisdon  into  the  Union  not  only  case  of  '^disallowance ''  by  the  Federal  author- 

the  seTeral  advantages  offered  to  the  other  itiesof  acts  passed  by  the  inferior  Legislatares, 

Provincee,  bat  also  a  proposition  for  reliev*  and   hence  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the 

ing  the  inhabitants  from  a  burdensome  and  public  announcement  we  hare  Just  read,  that 

TexAtioas  land  tenure,  arising  from  the  fact,  as  m  the  next  session  of  the  Federd  Parliament  a 

Btatod  by  the  report,  *'  that  the  lands  of  the  law  will  be  passed  authorizing  the  establish- 

coiooy  had  been  granted  by  the  Imperial  Gov-  ment  of  a  Superior  or  Supreme  Oourt  for  the 

emment  in  large  blocks,  and  chiefly  to  persons  Dominion. 

resident  abroad,  from  whom  many  of  the  set-  Socially  and  materially  Canada  may  be  said 
tiers  can  only  obtain  land  on  lease  instead  of  to  be  a  prosperous  country.  The  public  Joumals 
by  porohase,  as  in  the  other  British  North  told  of  cases  of  gross  crime  committed  during 
American  colonies."  The  mode  of  relief  is  the  past  year,  but  comparatively  it  is  a  moral 
thus  stated :  '^  That,  in  the  event  of  the  island  oountiy.  Nowhere  do  the  clergy  of  all  denom- 
becoming  par-t  of  the  Union,  the  Government  inations  work  more  faithfully,  with  less  acri- 
0/  the  I)ominion  will  endeavor  to  secure  for  mony  toward  each  other,  or  with  better  general 
the  island  from  the  Imperial  Government  fair  results ;  and  education,  now  nniversakUy  ad- 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Crown  lands ;  that,  mitted  to  be  the  appointed  handmaid  of  reli- 
ihodd  the  Dominion  Government  fail  in  their  gion,  is  nobly  provided  for.  According  to  the 
efforts  to  secure  such  compensation,  they  will  last  official  report,  there  were  in  the  Province 
nndertake  to  nuse  by  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  of  Ontario  4,406  cooomon  schools,  of  which 
Imperial  Government,  or  upon  their  own  se-  8,912  are  entirely  free,  while  in  the  remuning 
carities  should  such  a  guarantee  be  refused,  694  the  highest  charge  is  25  cents  per  month. 
$800,000,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  island  gov-  The  e^^penditure  stated  in  this  report— $1,478,- 
enunent,  as  a  oompensation  for  the  loss  of  such  188 — shows  an  increase  on  that  of  the  previous 
Crown  lands,  this  sum  to  be  in  addition  to  the  year  of  $85,955.  There  are  idso  106  grammar- 
other  sums  mentioned  in  the  preceding  propo-  schools,  where  nearly  6,000  pupils  are  grounded 
ttls;  that  the  Dominion  Govenmient  will  also  in  Latin,  Greek  and  French;  arithmetic,  al- 
QM  their  ii^ueace  to  secure  such  legislation  as  gebra,  and  Euclid ;  ancient  and  modem  history; 
will  enable  the  government  oftheisUnd  to  pur-  the  elements  of  natural  history,  natural  phi- 
chase  the  land  now  held  in  laroe  blocks,  upon  losophy,  and  geology;  physiology,  chemistry, 
terms  jost  and  equitable  to  dl  parties  con-  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  vocal  music.  There 
cenied."  is  a  Normal  School  at  Toronto,  in  which  800 
It  is  generally  felt  that  the  freedom  with  teachers  are  annuiUly  trained ;  and,  established 
which  a  class  of  writers  in  England  have,  of  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  are  28  private 
Ute,  discussed  the  question  of  a  peaceful  sev-  schools  -and  academies,  and  16  colleges,  in- 
erance  of  the  British  colonies  from  the  parent  eluding  5  universities.  In  1868  the  number  of 
state  has  had  certain  effect  in  retarding  the  college  students  was  1,931 ;  and,  -besides  fees 
completion  of  the  Dominion.  A  sentence  from  of  $58,000,  the  institutions  had  a  collective  in- 
one  of  them — ^Mr.  Dilke,  a  member  of  the  Im-  come,  from  legislative  and  other  8onrce|6,  of 
perial  Parliament — ^in  speaking  of  the  peculiar  $159,000.  The  latest  ofScial  accounts  published 
poeition  of  British  Oolumbia,  is  noteworthy:  show  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  there 
'*  For  purposes  of  re&nforoement,  immigration,  were  8,902  elementary  schools,  in  which  nearly 
i&d  sapply,-  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  215,000  pupils  were  being  taught  reading, 
twenty  thousand  miles  from  home,  the  Pacific  writing,  simple  and  compound  arithmetic, 
colonies  can  scarcely  be  considered  strong  in  book-keeping,  geography,  history,  French  and 
their  all^;iance  to  the  Grovm."  -The  friends  English  grammar;  three  normal  schools;  two 
of  Oonfederation  are  well  pleased  that  dis-  universities,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant, 
content  has  ceased  in  Nova  Scotia;  but  many  and  several  minor  colleges,  the  aggregate 
tble  men  are  of  opinion  that  peace  was  pro-  revenue  of  which,  irrespective  of  fees,  was 
cared  at  no  less  a  cost  than  a  slight  shock  to  computed  to  exceed  $200,000  per  annum.  In 
the  ConstitutioQ.  The  terms  of  reconciliation  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  the  pro- 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  adopted  by  the  visions  for  education  are  known  to  be  proper- 
Federal  Parliamenti  included  an  annual  sub-  tionately  extensive  and  efficient, 
sidy  of  $80,000  for  ten  years,  to  the  hitherto  The  first  financial  year  of  the  Dominion 
recaldtrant  Province :  ike  constitutional  act,  ended  on  the  80th  of  June,  1868.  According 
Wever,  states  explicitly  the  conditions  upon  to  the  public  accounts  of  this  year,  submitted 
vhich  each  Province  is  to  enter  the  Union,  and,  to  Parliament  in  May,  1869  (and  then  for  the 
Ks  no  express  power  is  given  to  the  local  Par-  first  time  published),  the  ^'ordinary  revenue" 
lisffients,  or  to  eiU^er  of  them,  to  make  altera-  was  $18,716,786.72  ;  '*  ordinary  expenditure,'* 
tiona.  it  is  contended  that  the  change  in  favor  $18,366,490.55.  Of  the  revenue  the  large 
of  Nova  Scotia  contains  the  elements  of  a.  figure  of  $8,624,818.42  was  derived  from  cus- 
dangerous  precedent.  Nor  is  this  the  only  toms  duties.  The  assets  of  the  Dominion  are 
uitimation  the  Oanadians  have  received  that  shown  to  be  $93,518,129.12.  The  liabilities, 
tbe  form  of  trouble  known  as  ** State  rights**  $94,484,448.74.  The  first  annual  statement 
is  ineritable  under  this  new  system  of  govern-  of  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  Do- 
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mmion,  and  the  ooly  one  yet  pnblifibed,  gives  improyements  and  to  unmigration.  A  Toronto 

*    the  total  Tolume  ot  trade,  for  1867-^68,  as  newspaper  designates  the  year  just  past  as 

$131,027,532— viz. :  imports,  $73,459,644 ;  ex-  "  the  railway  year,"  qmte  a  number  of  charters 

ports,  $57,5^7,888.    The  banking  interests  of  having  been  granted,  and  the  likelihood  being 

the  country  are  also  reported  to  be  in  a  most  that  work  in  railway-bnilding  has  thus  been 

satisfactory  state.    Indeed^  money,  espedally  secured  for  years  to  come.   Prominent  among, 

in  the  West,  is  accumulating  faster  Uian  in-  if  not  the  principal  o^  these  projected  railways 

vestments  can  be  procured.    The  rate  of  inter-  is  the  ^'  Toronto  and  Nipisdng,"  narrow  gauge, 

est  on  mortgages  has  conseouently  so  much  leading  northward  from  the  capital  of  cSitario 

declined,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  more  to  and  through  the  new  townships,  with  the 

than  seven  per  cent     The  paid-up  banking  possible  intention  of  in  time  reaching  the 

capital  of  the  Dominion  for  1869  is  given  as  Northwest  Territory,  or  at  least  fonning  a 

$32,323,739 ;  circulation,  $8,832,205 ;  duoounts,  profitable  connection  with  Northwest  travel. 

$56,346,955.     There  are  also  not  less  than  Special  exertions  have  been  made  to  induce 

$8,000,000  in   savings-banks  in    the  several  the  English  immigrant  to  partake  of  the  ad- 

Frovinces,  besides  $1,322,629  savings  in  diarge  vantages  of  settlement  in  Ontario,  which  in- 

of  buildii^^-societies.     Many  of  the  savings-  dude  free  grants  of  land  and  the  protection  of 

banks  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  established  a  homestead  law.    The  official  figures  of  last 

by  and  aro  under  the  charge  of  the  Grovemment  year   do  not,  however,  ahow   much  result 

— known  as  post-office  savings-banks.  The  total  arrivals  at  four  stations— Ottawa, 

In  the  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton — was  53,281,  of 

which  terminated  in  June,  1869,  an  attempt  which  the  very  large  number  of  39,899  passed 

was  made  to  effect  a  fundamental  change  m  on  to  the  United  States,  over  18,000  taking  the 

the  banking  and  currency  system  of  the  coun-  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  moro  than  21,000  that 

try.    The  general  features  of  the  proposed  of  New  York  (via  the  Canada  Great  Western) 

scheme,  as  stated  by  the  finance  Minister,  were :  to  the  far  'West  of  the  Bepnblic 

*'  The  compelling  of  all  bills  issued  by  the  banks  The  LegiaUturo  of  the  Province  of  Qnebec 

to  be  secured  by  a  deposit  of  Government  se-  has  also  passed  laws  to  facilitate  the  settlement 

curities,  the  declaring  such  bills  to  be  legal  of  Crown  lands,  "and  in  all  this  legislation,'' 

tenders,  and  the  compelling  of  reserves  to  be  we  aro  told,  "immigrants  have  been  placed 

held  for  the  security  of  depositors — ^the  whole  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  natives  of  the 

being  modelled  on  the  American  national  sys-  country."    The  construction  of  "  colonization 

tem."    The  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  roads"  appears  to  be  the  chief  work  accom- 

Parliament  by  the  bankers  throughout   the  plished  so  far ;  and  the  removal  of  settlers  from 

Dominion  obliged   the  Government^  after  a  the  old,  overstocked,  French  districts  to  the 

lengthened  debate,  to  withdraw  the  measure;  imsettled  lands  lying  farther  north  is,  no  doubt, 

but,  as  it  is  known  that  the  newly-appointed  the  chief  aim.    Mr.  Secrotary  Chauvean,  in  a 

Finance  Minister,  Sir  Francis  Hincks--a  man  report  bearing  date  11th  of  June,  1869,  sajs: 

of  singular  energy  and  ability — entertains  pre-  "  Thero  was  expended  during  the  past  eighteen 

cisely  the  same  views  on  the  subject  as  his  months  on  colonisation  roads  nearly  $67,000; 

predecessor,  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  an  and  there  was  voted,  for  the  ensuing  eighteen 

essentially  Dominion  cuirenoy  is  expected  by  months,  $262,000."    Neither  the  local  gorem- 

allparties.  ment  of  Nova  Scotia  nor  that  of  New  jBrnns- 

The  field  for  legislation  open  to  the  Federal  wick  seems  disposed  to  cooperate,  at  present, 
Parliament  of  a  confederation  sudi  as  Canada  with  the  Dominion  authorities,  or  those  of  the 
must  necessarily  be  limited.  The  fact. of  the  two  sister  Provinces,  in  promoting  exten^ve 
Unionbeingstilladependency  at  once  explains  immigration.  The  Governor  of  the  former 
this.  Hence,  in  looking  over  its  printed  volume  Province,  in  roply  to  a  communication  from  the 
of  laws,  little  moro  is  met  with  than  would  Secretary  of  State,  at  Ottawa,  states  that  his 
emanate  from  a  colonial  legLslature  under  the  Council  had  informed  him  that  they  were  una- 
ordinary  and  more  simple  form.  We  notice,  ble  to  do  so  because  *'  of  the  present  financial 
however,  more  than  one  law  ranging  some-  condition  of  the  Province;'^  and  his  Excellency 
what  beyond  this  limit.  That  for  the  ''en-  of  New  Brunswick  replied  that  '*  the  attention 
franchisement  of  Indians'*  is  not  less  states-  of  his  government  has  been  moro  especially 
manlike  than  humane.  It  enacts,  inter  alia^  directed  to  the  object  of  retaining  the  yonng 
that ''the  Governor  in  Council  may,  by  let-  men  of  the  Province  at  home.'* 
ter's  patent,  grant  a  life  estate  to  an  Indian  The  estimated  population  of  the  Doniiiuon  at 
deemed  competent,  which  he  may  devise  to  his  present  is  about  4,850,000.  A  r^^ular  census 
ohildron,  who,  in  case  of  his  dying  intestate,  will  be  takon  in  1871.  The  Interoolonial  Bail- 
succeed  to  the  fee  simple  under  the  law  of  the  way,  to  connect  the  maritime  Provinces  with 
Province  in  which  he  resided.'*  the  western  parts  of  the  Union,  is  in  course  o| 

A  new  law  on  the  death-penalty  provides  ,  construction,  and  will  probably  be  completed 

that  in  future  "the  sentence  shall  be  executed  four  years  hence.    This  work  is  regarded  bj 

within  the  prison  walls."  Canadians  with  a  species  of  national  pride; 

The  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and,  although  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  whether 

coDtinues  its  liberal  encouragement  to  local  it  can,  in  any  degree,  be  a  commercial  saccesd, 
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its  raloe  as  an  independent  means  of  outlet  to  sook  her,  and  her  extensive  learning,  and  her 
the  Dominion  is  obyionsly  ^eat.    The  political  gentle,  modest,  winning  ways  made  her  ever 
party  by  which  Confederation  was  inangnrated  a  most  agreeable  companion.    As  a  writer,  her 
etill  holds  power  in  Canada.    It  claims  to  be  of  style  is  a  model  of  graceful  composition, 
moderate  conservative  hne,  and  was  at  the  DULCE  Y  GARAY,  Domingo,  Marquis  of 
oatset  somewhat  ot  a  coalition  character ;  but  Casteliiorite  and  Marshal  of  Spain,  a  Spanish 
the  ktter  featare  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  soldier  and  administrative  officer,  bom  in  the 
the  wiser  men  of  both  sides  seem  desirous  for  walled  town  of  Sos  (Sotianum  Oppidum),  in 
the  early  resumption  of  party  government,  pur  1808 ;   died  in  Madrid,  Spain,  November  28, 
et  timpU,  as  being  the  most  constitutional,  1869.    He  was  of  noble  parentage,  and  re- 
and  therefore  the  most  conducive  to  public  ceived  an  excellent  education.    On  arriving  at 
security.  manhood  he  entered  the  military  profession,  and 
The  sojourn  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  third  son  took  part  against  the  Carlists  in  the  civil  war.  It 
of  her  Mijesty   Queen  Victoria,  in  the  Do-  was  not,  however,  until  1842  that  he  had  an  op- 
mimon,  attached  as  a  lieutenant  to  the  Rifle  portunity  of  distinguishing  himself.    He  was  at 
Brigade,  evidently  afforded  much  gratification  that  time  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  Army,  and 
to  the  population  at  large,  and,  of  course,  commanded  the  palace  garrison,  numbering  48 
caosed  unusual  enjoyment  in  the  higher  and  men.  In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Queen^s 
fashionable  circles.  person  and  destroy  Espartero,  General  Diego 
DUFF-GORDON,  Lady  Luor    (rUe   Lttot  Leon,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men,  attacked  the 
ArsTiN),  an  Engli^  scholar,  translator,  author,  palace.    The  suddenness  of  the  assault  was  a 
snd  traveller,  lK>m  at  Weymouth,  England,  in  surprise  to  Dnlce ;   but,  rapidly  regaining  his 
1820;  died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  18,  1869.  presence  of  mind,  he  gathered  his  little  garrl- 
She  WAS  of  a  literary  parentage,  her  father  be-  son  together  on  the  stairs  of  the  building,  and 
inf  Prof.  John  Austin,  the  learned  writer  on  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  he  acted  with 
jtuiflpradence,   and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  conspicuous  gallantry,  succeeded  in  repulsing 
Aogtia,  one  of  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  and  Leon  with  heavy  loss.    This  defence,  which 
alike  remembered  for  her  social  brilliancy  and  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  modem  days, 
for  her  admirable  novels.    The  daughter  was  made  his  fortune  and  established  his  repu- 
(itrefdly  educated  under  her  mother^s  direc-  tation.    He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
tion,  snd  became  an  exceDent  classical  scholar,  gentleman    of  the   bedchamber  immediately 
and  very  thoroughly  fomiliar  with  the  entire  after,  and  in  1847  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
raage  of  Grerman  literature.     8he  early  at-  eral  of  cavalry.   Two  years  after.  Queen  Isabel- 
tracted  attention  by  her  admirable  translations  la  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
from  the  German,  pubHi^ing,  before  her  mar-  for  further  distinguished  services  against  the 
nsge  (which  took  place  in  1844),  several  of  Garhsts.    He  was  also  appointed  to  numerous 
Xiebobr's  Grerman  Legends,  and  a  brilliant  positions  of  prominence  and   responsibility, 
n^oaUtioQ  of  *'  The  Amber  Witch.'*    Her  hus*  such  as  commanduit  of  the  provinces  of  Se- 
band.  Sir  Alexander  Duff-Gordon,  was,  like  ville  and  Saragossa,  etc.    In  18^5  he  conspired 
Herself^  a  proficient  in  the  languages  of  the  with  Marshal  O'Donnell  in  the  Yicalvaro  in- 
Continent,  and  aided  her  in  her  subsequent  surrection.    He  was  then  in  command  of  the 
translations  from  the  German  and   French,  cavalry  at  Madrid,  and,  using  bis  personal  in- 
These  were  very  numerous ;  among  them  were  fluenoe  with  the  officers  and  men,  he  persuaded 
**The  French  in  Algiers;'*  an  abridgment  of  them  to  join  him  in  the   revolution.     His 
"Feaerbach'sCriminalTrials;"  "Race's His-  prompt  action  in  sustaining  the   Yicalvaro 
:'>rT  of  Prussia; "  **  Stella  and  Vanessa,"  from  pronuneiamiento  was  undoubtedly  the  event 
the  French  of  Leon  de  Wailly ;  **  Ferdinand  and  that  enabled  the  Union  liberal  party  to  triumph. 
Maximilian,*'  hj  Ranke;  *'The  Village  Doc-  As  might  be  supposed,  he  was  rewarded  by 
tor,-'  by  the  Ckmnteas  d'Arbonville ;  Moltke's  the  victorious  revolutionists  in  a  manner  com- 
''Rusian  Campaigns  of  1828-'29  on  the  Dan-  mensnrate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  service. 
^be,**  etc    Her  severe  literary  labors  and  her  Positions  of  greater  trust  were  bestowed  on 
aataral  delicacj  of  constitution  had  led,  some  him,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
jeara  ago,  to  the  failure  of  her  health,  and  Lieutenant-general  m  the  Spanish  Army.    For 
^mptoms  of  the  pulmonary  disease   which  six  years  General  Dulce  remiuned  in  Spain, 
erentually  terminated  her  life.    She  was  com-  and  during  thb  time  Serrano,  now  Regent  of 
pelled,  on  aoconnt  of  her  health,  to  take  up  the  kingdom,  and  then  at  the  head  of  the 
her  residence,   some  years  since,  in  Egypt,  Government  under  Queen  Isabella,  availed  him- 
vhere  she  took  a  great  interest  in  the  poorer  self  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  introducing 
classes,  and  made  herself  very  usefhl  to  them,  reforms  in  Uuba.    He  selected  Dulce  to  carry 
b^he  wss  more  beloved  by  them  tban  any  other  out  his  policy,  and  appointed  him  Captain-Gen- 
woman  of  foreign  birth,  in  modem  times  at  eral  of  the  island,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
least   She  had  written  but  two  works  since  and  coveted  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the 
1S63:  "Letters  from  the  Cape,'*  where  she  Spanish  Government.    In  1860  General  Dulce 
pt»ed  one  season,  in  1864 ;  and  ^^  Letters  from  arrived  at  Havana.    He  at  once  introduced  nu- 
^?7pt)''  in  1866.    Invalid  though  she  was  for  merous  measures  of  reform,  and  before  he  had 
DttQT  years,  her  joyousness  of  spirit  never  for-  been  on  the  island  many  months  he  had  at- 
You  XX. — 15.   ▲ 
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tdned  a  popolaritj  among  the  Cubans  never  DUNGLISON,  Roblet,  M.  D.,  LL  D.,  a  dis- 
before  won  dj  anjr  of  his  predecessors,  with  a  tingaished  medical  professor  and  anther,  bom 
single  exception.  But,  while  he  thus  endeared  in  Keswick,  Onmberland,  England,  in  1798 ; 
himself  to  the  natives,  he  incurred  the  enmity  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1869.  He  k- 
of  the  Spaniards,  whose  hatred  of  the  Cubans  oeived  an  excellent  academical  and  professional 
and  advocacy  of  absolutism  caused  them  to  education  in  England,  graduating  M.  D.,  in 
regard  with  disfavor  the  tendency  of  the  London,  in  1819,  and  in  1824  was  invited  to 
Captain-General  to  establish,  even  in  a  modified  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  establish- 
form,  an  era  of  constitutional  rule.  Many  of  ment  of  Jefferson's  favorite  project,  the  Vm- 
the  obnoxious  decrees  promulgated  by  former  vernty  of  Virginia.  From  his  connection  with 
rulers  were  revoked,  the  Cubans  were  ad-  the  university  there  ensued  an  intimate  ao- 
mitted  to  official  positions  of  responsibility  and  quaintance  with  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other 
their  liberties  generiUly  enlarged.  The  mar-  great  men  of  the  past  generation,  which  natn- 
riage  of  Dulce  to  a  native  Cuban  lady  of  ralized  him  at  once  in  his  adopted  conntrr, 
wealth  added  no  little  to  the  esteem  in  which  and  he  thenceforth  beoame  in  aU  respecta 
he  was  held  by  the  people.  But  in  course  of  thoroughly  American.  In  1888  he  left  the 
time  the  inevitable  change  in  the  adndnistra-  University  of  Virginia  for  a  chair  in  the  Uni- 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  was  wrought,  versity  of  Maryland ;  and  when,  in  1836,  the 
The  Liberal  Government  resigned  in  1864,  and  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  was 
Narvaez  became  the  ruler.  It  was  not  long  reorganized,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  profess- 
after  this  event  that  Greneral  Dulce  was  re-  orship  of  Institutes  of  Medicine.  Here  be  re- 
called, and  General  Lersundi  appointed  to  mained  for  more  than  thirty  years,  daring  a 
succeed  him.  He  returned  to  Spam,  and  was  large  portion  of  which  time  he  was  Dean  of 
for  some  time  quartered  at  Miudrid.  While  the  Faculty ;  and  the  extraordinary  success  of 
there  the  cross  of  San  Hermenegildo,  bearing  the  institution  was  largely  owing  both  to  his 
a  pension  of  600  escudos,  was  conferred  upon  attractive  courses  of  lectures  and  to  the  re- 
him.  A  few  months  later  he  was  arrested  on  markable  tact  and  practical  sagacity  with 
suspicion  of  being  engag^  with  Serrano,  which  he  administered  its  affairs.  He  kept 
Zabala,  Cordova,  and  others  in  a  conspiracy  to  to  his  post  and  faithfully  discharged  its  duties 
depose  the  Queen  and  place  her  sister,  the  for  some  years  after  failing  health  admonished 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  on  the  throne,  but  him  to  seek  the  repose  he  so  much  needed, 
was  long  not  held  in  durance.  The  revolution  and  he  did  not  retire  until  the  close  of  the 
of  1868  restored  him  to  influence  and  power,  session  of  1868.  Widely  as  Dr.  Dunglison  was 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Serrano,  on  becoming  known  as  a  teacher,  his  reputation  as  a  medi- 
Eegent,  was  to  appoint  Dulce  again  Captain-  cal  writer  was  even  more  extensive.  He  had 
General  of  Cuba.  His  commiasion  bore  date  in  commenced  his  career  of  authorship  even  be- 
December,  1868.  When  he  reached  Havana  fore  he  left  England,  by  a  work  on  the  Dis- 
the  insurrection  on  the  island  was  already  or-  eases  of  Children,  and  from  that  time  for  forty 
ganized,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  a  com-  years  his  pen  was  rarely  idle.  Besides  the 
promise  being  accepted  by  the  insurgent  lead-  editorship  of  ^^Magendie^s  Formulaiy"  and 
crs.  Neveiltheless,  General  Dulce  at  once  the  *^  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine/'  of 
made  efforts  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  Drs.  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  Connolly,  and  sev- 
tranqnillity.  On  the  occasion  of  his  recall,  eral  smaller  works,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
some  years  previous,  he  had,  in  his  farewell  following  valuable  medical  treatises,  oTer 
proclamation,  assured  the  people  that,  wher-  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  which  have 
ever  fate  called  him,  he  would  remain  ever  a  been  sold :  '^  Human  Physiology,"  2  vols.,  8vo, 
Cuban.  Remembering  the  assurance  that  he  1882  (dedicated  to  President  Madison);  "Die- 
had  then  given,  he  endeavored  to  stay  further  tionary  of  Medical  Science  and  Literature,'* 
effiision  of  blood,  which  Lersundi  could  have  2  vols.,  8vo,  1888,  and  many  new  editions 
prevented  had  he  not  been  hopelessly  deaf  to  since,  his  constant  additions  and  revisions 
every  dictate  of  sound  policy.  Commissioners  having  made  it  two  very  bulky  volumes ; 
were  appointed  to  confer  with  Cespedes  and  ^^  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,'' 
other  leaders,  who  r^iected  every  compromise  1886 ;  "  New  Bemedies,"  1889,  and  many  edi- 
short  of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Finding  tions  since ;  "  Elements  of  Hygiene  and  Bo- 
no other  alternative  left  him,  Dulce  prosecuted  man  HeiJth,"  1844,  and  subsequentiy  several 
the  war,  but,  because  of  his  desire  to  deal  smaller  works.  In  a  science  so  rapidly  pro- 
mercifully  by  the  insurgents  taken  prisoners,  gressive  as  that  of  medicine,  even  the  bent 
the  volunteers  of  Havana  demanded  his  resig-  books  speedily  grow  out  of  date,  but  Dr. 
nation,  and  enforced  the  demand  with  the  Dunglison^s  industry  kept  his  works  on  a  level 
most  violent  threats.  His  health  was  thorough-  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  mo«t  of 
ly  undermined,  and,  sick  at  heart  at  his  ill  sue-  them  in  repeated  editions  maintained  their  po- 
cess,  he  bade  adieu  to  Cuba  forever,  in  June,  sition  for  a  period  far  longer  than  is  generally 
1869,  and  reached  Madrid  almost  in  a  dying  allotted  to  the  life  of  a  scientific  book.  His 
condition.  He  lingered  for  about  four  months,  *^  Medical  Lexicon,"  especially,  is  one  which, 
but  without  hope,  and  perhaps  without  the  after  more  than  thirty  years,  still  holds  its 
desire  of  recovery.  place  with  undiminished  popularity.    For  snch 
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akbor  as  a  dictionary  of  medical  science  he  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  anbatantially 
was  partionlarly  fitted  by  his  close  and  accn-  from  business.     Judge  Button  published,  in 
rate  philologicid  culture,  the  wideness  of  his  1833,  an  analytical  digest  of  the  Connecticut 
sdeDtifio  acquirements,  and  the  persevering  Reports  and  a  revision  of  Swlft^s  Digest,  and 
mdoBtrj  which  no  labor  could  appall.    It  has  was  a  member  of  the  commissions  of  1849 
therefore  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  1866,  to  whom  the  General  Assembly, 
sad,  as  an  acknowledged  authority  wherever  in  1847,  intrusted  the  duty  of  revising  the 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  it  is  his  appro-  Statutes  of  the  State,  and  was  chairman  of 
priate  literary  monument.    Yet  the  sphere  of  the  committee  which,  in  1864,  prepared  a  new 
hu  activity  was  by  no  means  confined  to  pro-  compilation  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State, 
feadonal  labor.    The  wide  sympathies  of  his       DYOE,  Rev.  Albxandsb,  a  learned  and  in- 
actiTe  intellect  led  him  to  assume  the  presi-  dnstrious  critic  and  commentator  on  the  poetic 
dencj  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Phila-  literature  of  England,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  June 
tielphia,  and  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Penn-  30,  1798 ;  died  in  London,  May  15,  1869.    He 
srlrania  Institution  for  the  Blind.    To  this  was  educated  in  the  high-school  of  his  native 
isHtTj  much  of  his  attention  was  directed  in  city,   and  afterward  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
later  years,  and  he  was  very  socoessful  in  ford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
promoting  the  printing  of  books  in  raised  let-  1819.    He  took  orders  in  1821,  and  officiated 
ten  for  &e  usa  of  the  blind.    In  private  life  as  curate,  first  at  Lanteglos,  Oomwall,  and  af- 
Dr.  DangUson  was' greatly  esteemed.     He  had  terward  at  Nayland,  Suffolk.    His  tastes  led 
&▼  SQperiors  in  the  attraction  of  his  convert  him  to  prefer  a  literary  to  a  derioal  life,- and 
sstioQ  and  the  oharm  of  his  manners,  which  in  1827  he  abandoned  his  rural  charge  and 
were  those  of  a  thorough  gentleman  and  man  settled  in  London,  where  he  devoted  himself 
of  the  world.    He  received -the  honorary  de-  to  literary  and  critical  studies.    He  had  already, 
gree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  OoUege  in  1825.  even  while  still  an  undergraduate,  been  a  con-* 
DUTTON,  HEEriftT,LL.  D.,  a  jurist,  and  for-  tributor  to  the   Oentleman^a  Mctgcusine^  and 
merijT  Governor  of  Oonnecticut^  bom  in  Ply-  other  literary  periodicals.    One  of  these  con- 
moath,  Litchfield  Oo.,  Oonn.,  Feb.  12,  1796;  tributions,  published  in  the  ^^ntZ^maii'^Jfa^a- 
died  in  New  Hav^en,  April  26, 1869.    He  was  a  zine^  in  February,  1818,  had  for  its  subject  the 
sruidflon  of  Oaptain  Thomas  Dutton,  of  Revo- .  "  Plagiarisms  of  Lord  Byron."    His  first  work 
iationary  memory.    His  youth  was  spent  in  the  after  coming  to  London  was  a  translation  of 
caltiratton  of  his  other's  farm,  and  in  study,  the  continuation  of  the  ^^  Hiad,"  by  Quintus 
Hanng  by  cUnt  af  great  industry,  under  unfa-  SmymsBus.    But,  subsequently  turning  his  at- 
▼orable  circumstances^  qualified  himself  for  tention  to  the  previously  undeveloped  treasures 
admiflsion  to  college,  he  entered  the  junior  of  early  English  poetry,  he  determined  to  de- 
cUss  at  Yale,  and  there  graduated  with  honor,  vote  himself  to  a  critical  review  and  study  of 
ill  1818.    After  leaving  college,  he  studied  law  the  andent  writers.    The  results  of  these  stnd- 
nith  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman,  at  Fairfield,  ies  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  succession  of 
supporting  himself  in  the  mean  time  by  teach-  volumes,  comprising  the   works   of  George 
iog  io  tbe  academiy  of  that  town.    From  1821  Peele,  Robert  Greene,  John  Webster,  Thomas 
to  1826  he  was  tutor  in  Yale  OoUege,  and  at  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1848-*45), 
the  dose  of  that  period  he  established  himself  £it  Marlowe  (1849),  John  Skelton,  Sir  Henry 
in  tbe  practice  of  his  profession  at  Newtown,  Wotton,  and  Michael  Drayton.    The  prepara- 
Comtecticut.    After  remaining  here  fourteen  tion  of  an  edition  of  the  plays  and  poems  of 
jean,  he  removed  to  Bridgeport,  and  for  ten  James  Shirley  had  been  undertaken  by  Gifford, 
r«an  occupied  a  leading  position  at  the  bar  of  but  was  left  incomplete.    This  work  was  taken 
Fuifield  Oounty,  being  Attorney  for  the  State,  in  hand  by  Mr.  Dyce,  and  published  complete 
^absequently  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  in  1850.    All  these  works  manifest  by  their 
Uw  in  Yale  CoUege,  and  removed  to  Few  acute  criticisms  of  the  texts,  and  their  happy 
IlaTen,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  elucidations  or  emendations  of  dohbtful  and 
death.    He  was  five  times  a  member  of  the  obscure  passages,  a  vast  amount  of  study,  and 
HoQse  of  Representatives,  and  in  1849  was  the  possession  by  the  editor  of  remarkable 
&  member  of  the  State  Senate.    He  was  also  a  literary  acumen.    The  whole  series  is  much  es- 
Jpdge  of  the  County  Oourt  for  one  year  after  teemed  in  England,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of 
Us  removal  to  New  Haven.    In  1854  he  was  all  subsequent  editions  of  these  authors.    These 
^dcted  Governor  of  Oonnecticnt,  which  office  works,  also,  have  had  a  beneficial  tendency, 
h«held  for  one  year.   In  1861  he  was  appointed  apart  from  their  direct  influence  in  awakening 
Jodge  of  the  Saperior  Oourt  and  of  the  Su-  public  attention  to  the  brilliant  poetic  genius 
prerae  Oourt  of  Errors,  which  position  he  of  the  older  writers.    Mr.  Dyce,  however,  did 
<^<ntinaed  to  occupy  until  1866,  when,  by  not  neglect  the  writers  of  a  more  recent  period, 
i^eaching  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  be-  having  prepared  an  excellent  edition,  in  three 
^ame.  under  the  previsions  of  the  constitu-  volumes,  of  the  works  of  the  great  scholar, 
tion,  disqualified  from  longer  retaining  it.    On  critic,  and  theologian,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 
His  retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  his  For  Pickering's  famous  and  elegant  edition  of 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  continued  to  pros-  the  "  AJdine  Poets,"  Mr.  Dyce  furnished  re- 
«<^tite  it  with  great  assiduity  until  his  failing  vised  texts  of  Pope,  Oollins,  Beattie,  and  Aken- 
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side,  preparing  also,  in  each  case,  ezceUent  revised  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  works,  and  in 
biographical  sketches  of  these  writers.    Being  1860  the  publication  was  began.    For  this 
a  member  of  the  Camden  Society,  he  pre-  great  work  he  oarefollj  collated  all  the  earliest 
pared,  at  their  instance,  a  reprint  of  Kemp^s  editions,  made  great  improvements  in  the  puno- 
'*  Nine  Dales  Wonder,  performed  in  a  Momce  tnation,  and  proposed  some  remarkably  ing^- 
Daunce  from  London  to  Norwich,"  the  prodno-  ions  emendations  of  the  text.    Mr.  Byoe  in- 
tion  of  one  of  the  actors  contemporary  witii  dined  to  conservatism  in  this  matter;  although 
Shakespeare,  which  was  extremely  rare,  if  not  he  did  much  to  restore  and  purify  doabt&l 
unique.  For  the  Shakespeare  Society  he  edited,  passages,  he  was  not  disposed  to  tamper  uime- 
in  1842,  the  old  tragedies  of  *'  Timon"  and  cessarUy  with  the  text  of  the  first  editions, 
^^  Sir  Thomas  More,^'  which  had  undoubtedly  preferring  rather  to  elucidate  and  explain  the 
furnished  to  Shakespeare  hints  for  two  of  his  work  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.    This  edition 
plays.    His  zeal  in  regard  to  the  old  poets  was  completed  in  six  volimies,  the  last  of  them 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  impetus  from  these  published  in  1858.    There  has  been,  howeyer, 
studies ;  for,  in  1840,  he  was  led,  in  coz\]uno-  within  tiie  past  fifteen  or  eighteen  years,  mnch 
tion  with  Payne,  Collier,  Halliwell,  Wright,  and  light  thrown  on  many  points  in  the  works  of 
others  like  himself,  zealous  Shakespearians  and  Shakespeare,  and  no  one  of  his  many  commen- 
untiring  explorers  in  the  mine  of  old  English  tators  was  better  prepared  than  Mr.  Byce  to 
poetry,  to  found  the  Percy  Society,  the  object  avail  himself  of  it  judiciously.    This  first  edi- 
of  which  was  the  publication  of  the  ancient  tion,  therefore,wasbutjust  completed  when  Mr. 
ballads  and  plays  then  almost  unknown,  ex-  Dyce  prepared  to  go  over  the  same  ground  with 
cept  to  antiquaries.    To  this  society  his  most  still  greater  thoroughness  and  care,  and,  though 
remarkable  contribution  was  a  monograph  of  we  l^lieve  no  portion  of  his  new  revision  has 
British  sonnets,  including  a  large  number  of  yet  been  published,  it  is  understood  to  he 
^quisite  specimens  of  this  peculiar  form  of  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  corn- 
poetic  art.    He  also  edited  for  them  "The  prised  in  nine  volumes.    Hr.  Dyce  was  not 
Pleasant  HiBtory  of  the  Two  Angry  Women  without  his  literary  controversies  upon  numy 
of  Abington,''  written  by  Henry  Porter  in  points  in  the  Shakespeare  text,  as  his  sharp 
1599;   Michael  Drayton^s  "Harmonie  of  the  criticisms  of  the  editions  of  Shakespeare  by 
Church,"  and  poems  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Payne  Collier  and  Charles  Enight  abundantly 
As  a  relaxation  from  other  labors  he  amused  testify.    One  of  his  latest  works  is  a  vohrae 
himself  with  the  translation  of  the  lyrical  fi^ag-  of  notes  upon  the  emendations  adopted  by 
ments  of  Athen»us,  to  which  he  added  an  Collier  from  the  manuscript  corrections  dis- 
elaborate  and  learned  commentary.    AU  these  covered  by  that  gentleman  in  the  second  folio 
labors,  however,  were  but  as  the  vestibule  of  edition  of  the  immortal  dramatist,  in  which  he 
his  Shakespearian  studies  and  meditations.  Of  proved  that  many  of  the  emendations  were  no 
Shakespeare  he  could  say,  asSchlegelhadsaid,  better  than  corruptions  of  the  text.    Nor,  on 
"He  is  a  poet  to. the  study  of  whom  I  have  the  other  hand,  was  he  without  his  channing 
devoted  m/my  years  of  my  life.    I  should  never  literary  friendships,  as  his  record  of  the  "  Table- 
be  able  to  end  were  I  to  say  all  that  I  felt  and  talk  of  Samuel  Rogers,"  the  banker-poet,  proves, 
thought  on  the  perusal  of  his  works."    Every  He  was  a  man  of  genial  disposition,  a  good 
line— nay,  almost  every  word — ^in  the  works  scholar,  an  ardent  lover  of  poetry  in  all  its 
of  the  great  bard  were  to  him  a  treasure  of  forms,  but  chiefly  as  it  is  found  crystallized  in 
study  and  reflection.    His  researches  in  regard  the  magic  pages  of  Shakespeare.    His  life  was 
to  Shakespeare's  life,  his  minute  and  careM  passed  in  ease,  in  the  peaceful  incidents  of 
commentaries  on  the  Shakespearian  text,  ex-  study,  and  in  the  happy  environment  of  friends 
hibited  surprising  diligence  and  acuteness,  and  loving  and  thinking  like  himsel£    His  death 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  critics.    As  the  will  awaken  sympathy  among  the  studious,  the 
result  of  his  long  and  careful  examination  of  reflective,  and,  above  all,  among  the  admirers 
the  plays  and  poems,  he  proposed  to  issue  a  of  the  Swan  of  Avon  in  both  hemispheres. 
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EASTERN  CHURCHES,  or  OniSNTAh 
Chttbohes.  The  collective  name  gfven  to  a 
number  of  churches  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  (Greek,  Armenian, 
Nestorian,  Jacobite,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian), 
which  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession  of  the  bishops.  The  statistics  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  in  1869,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Europe  (Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Aus- 
tria, North-German  Confederation),  69,782,- 
000;    Asia  (Russia,   Turkey,    India,    Persia, 


China),  8,486,000 ;  Africa  (Egypt),  8,200,000 ; 
America  (United  States,  chiefly  in  Alaska), 
10^00— total,  81,478,000. 

The  reply  of  the  Eastern  bishops  to  the 
Papal  invitation  to  attend  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  was,  g^erally,  unfavorable.  When 
the  Council  opened  on  the  8th  of  December, 
not  a  single  bishop  of  any  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  had  yet  arrived.  The  arrival  of  a  few 
was,  however,  expected.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  continues  to  make  some  inroads  into 
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the  tenitor/  of  the  Eastern  Gharohes,  espe-  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  Fathers ;  and, 

daHy  in  Bul^ria,  while  the  Eastern  Church  »^/  ^^j??  ««™®^;  «»  ^f  behooves  him,  with  the 

is  gumag  groandat  the  expense  of  the  Roman  P"*^"?  of  t£e  Chuiot  of  the  E^t,  m  eonfonmty  with 

n  ^r^     •  b*  r~"  .  '^  "*S«L     *!STr      *iv    Vt^^  canonical  decisions,  to  form  a  distinct  plan  as  to  the 

UthoUo  in  Knssia.     Ihe  enorts  of  the  High  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Councu ;  and,  when 

Church  partjT  in  the  Anglican  Oharch  to  bring  tnese  questions  have  been  unanimously  approved,  to 

aboat  an  intercomninaion  between  the  Angli-  ^  ^^  ^Q^o  i^d  place  of  the  Council.    However,  ois- 

can  and  the  Eastern  Churches  continues  to  ap-  S^°«y^n?^^?^r^^  ?*°??^ ^  ^^  ^u^  °u 

««-»  4^  ♦i.^  f^^^A^  ^^  ♦!,«  n«^^^»«^»f  «-  i*;«i,w  the  Church  of  Chnst,  the  head  of  theBoman  Church 

pear  to  the  mends  of  the  movement  as  highly  ^^  thought  it  right  to  publish  an  initUtive  letter  of 

encoaraging.    They  regard  the  correspondence  invitation,  and  to  address  it  to  the  pastors  of  the 

between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Church,  thus  giving  ground  for  the  supposition  that 

the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  took  Jit  T^^e».  ^^  ■«*  himself  up  as  the  supreme  head  of 

place  in  1869,  as  the  most  important  fact  in  C*^t»«»5y ;  afd  that  he  does  not  recognize  the 

fL^i:  1    iT-U'        ^i^^  •  *     uuyvLtauxu  Aovi*  lu  p||a^„  of  the  Church  of  the  East  as  his  equals  in  the 

the  whole  history  of  the  mtercommunion  move-  faemchy,  in  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  succession  of  the 

menta  ($ee  Asquoajs  Chttbohiss  and  Gbesk  Apostles,  to  whom  vet  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  equal 

Csuboh).     There  are  signs  of  an  increase  of  power  and  eq^  girts.    The  Pope  proclaims  aloud 

motoal  fnendly  sentiments  between  the  sev-  the  throne  orBonw 

^m^^  v^^^w^  ni%r.«.A^A<i  wi>;^it  ».«!rA  ;*  ».rvV.Ai«i^  trme  which  the  Holy  and  Orthodox  Armenian  Church 

oal  Eastern  Churches,  which  mj^e  it  probable  ^^^^  ^^i^  ^hi^  ^ith  the  other  peoples  of  the 

that  their  number  will  ere  long  be  reduced  by  Church  of  the  East,  reoomixes  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

a  fosioil.  Jesus  Christ  as  the  onl;^  Head  of  the  Church. 

1.  Ths  Greek  (7A«rcA.— This  is  by  far  the  He  who  urges  theumty  of  the  Church,  and  leaves 

mort  important  of  the  Eastern  communiom,.  ?£,^SS„«n'^/s^^a^t^lS.Stf^^ 

We  devote  to  it  a  special  article.  more,  by  the  isertion  of  his  imaguuiy  personal 

2. — The  Armentans, — In  the  preceding  vol-  authority,  ttom  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church; 

nme  of  the  Ajckbioak  Annual  Cyolopjbdia  it  uid  s^ts  out  fh>m  prinaples  in  opposition  to  those 

was  stated  that  the  Armenian  Patriarch  of  J^^  "•/^f.  doctnne  ofthe  holy  (SfospeL    To Iwpe 

n^««««^.»4^nA*^i<k   /D/v»^\  K«.i    *Ar.i;A/i    4-rx  *\x^  for  tlw  establishmeut  of  truc  umty  IS  uot  cssy.    And 

Constantinople  (Bogos)  had    replied    to  the  ^iu  ^^t  a  way  be  thus  opened  for  new  quafrehi,  for 

Pope's  letter,  inviting  him  to  attend  the  (Ecu-  a  discoid  for  which  there  will  be  no  remedy,  for  rela- 

menical  Cooncil,  that  he  could  not  answer  the  tions  still  more  hostile,  wUch  will  become  a  scandal 

letter  without  consulting  his  Synod.     In  con-  ^o'  the  world,  and  an  occasion  for  the  denial  of  the 

seqaenee  of  this  consStation  the  Patriarch  hol^  Christian  doctrine!                    .    ,    ,v    . 

^   1   J  J  *        7     *u  ^-!.i.*      *    *!.     v     J  ^  Consequently,  we,  who  are  unceasingly  laboring 

excluded  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  head  of  ^r  tEnpirituii  welfare  of  the  people  which  GoS 

the  Armenian  Cnnrcn,  Kevork  IV.,  the  Cath-  hath  confided  to  us.  and  who  seek  to  preserve  peace 

olleoa  of  Eohmladzin.    The  following  is  the  in  our  flock — ^we,  wno  are  justly  proua  of  our  Apos- 

reply  of  the  Catholieos.    It  is  dated  February  ^^^^^^^^  founded  bv  the  holy  Apostles  Thadifaus 

li;  1869,  and  first  appeared  in  the  Aran!  ^dBartholomewandby  the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory 

.  '        .  '  7^  ^        *^*^^^,     .  J  .  -a.' wt»i^  ^jjQ  Great,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  have  not 

Armenian  Church  paper  of  Echmiadzin,  which  ^  -^r  .               . .    e.           ... 

is  the  official  organ  of  the  Catholieos : 

Wehavei^vedyoorletterof'tbeUtfiofDecem-  ^f™  S^^'^T^.'Sv  n^?L^l^^ 

ber  last,  number  IA17,  together  with  the  translation  SS^Jh  S^S^^           ^      ^             mieunder- 

cf  the  letter  of  his  Hohness  the  Pope,  Plo  IX.,  which  w-^^Toil^iwi^^V^  «^^  fw.«  fi»«  ^««fK  ^r  ^„, 

wo  .«,«4^  ♦>%  «>#Mm  v.tfiiSain.m.*  n^n^tLi  «n  »An«  Li«>u.i  ^c  shsil  oontmuc  to  pray  from  the  depth  of  our 

wf  wl  ^I^^l  iSTSS'S^a  i^i?  J?  wiilit  Jh;  ^^^^  "  ^e  have  ever  done/that  Christ,  tlie  Saviour 

^^I  J!^hli  hUH^^w.,^^           ?ntlS;fnn^?  of  »»  the  Comcr-stone  ani  the  Head  of  the  holy 

J^^K«^  nn^li^fK^J^?!LiSf«r^^^  C^uroh,  who  hss  established  peace  by  His  blooi 

r^?J^S^*t2  wM«h  ^ A  'ZiwTJ^u        ^'               '  shedding  and  death  on  the  cross,  would  call  men  to 

^^^'  *u^^^  f,i.w«^hv^ Tv  fh.  in-^mf^w-  the  ouc  evangcUc  doctrine,  would  keep  His  Church 

wS'^^'p^oridi^n'Sl^nrot^^^^^  SdSrdkS^"*^"^^  ^^  ArmemanWle  from 

ChriaOan  flock,  we  desire,  with  all  our  soul,  the  unity  ^^^^^  dangers. 

of  the  Church-^  and  we  offer  our  vows  that  peace  and  The  action    of  Patriarch  Bogos,   and  his 

o^r^:7<;?ftuX'^iipX^^^  personal  disposition  to  accept  the  invitatiou 

of  mankind  to  fight  agwnst  the  unity  of  the  Church.  ^^  *"®  Pope,  excited  considerable  opposition 

Bat,  in  attentive^  considering  the  letter  of  his  Holi-  among  his  colleagues,  in  conseouence  of  which 

ness  Pio  IX.,  we  have  seen  with  sorrow  that  the  he  tendered  his  resignation.    It  was  accepted 

imitv  which  we  desire,  which  the  Saviour  of  the  ]^j  the  council,  upon  which  five  of  the  mem- 

wofid  desires,  and  for  which  He  prays  to  His  Father,  v;i.^  «^»«:«« ^^     a  JL^^^  ^\.^^  «—  -kt^.Ao  -DfoV^s^ 

cannot  be  attined  by  the  approa&iiig  CounoU.        '  bers  resigned.  Among  them  was  Nerds,  Bishop 

If  Some  desires  really  the  unity  of  the  Christian  ^^  Haskein. 

Church,  she  ought,  as  a  jpreliminary,  to  search  out  3.   The  I^estoriaru, — ^From  a  learned  essay, 

what  is  the  cause  of  the  divided  stote  of  the  Church :  recently  published  on  this  sect  (Bevue  Catho- 

A^&t^^'l'^uTot'llX^^  ^^  1869)  we  derive  the  foUing  infor- 

oaited  among  themselves,  and  whence  comes  the  nation. 

leng-la^nghostilitj  which  separates  Christians!  Is  The  Nestorians  derive   their  ongin,  their 

not  the  esuse  of  this  separation,  as  the  whole  world  name,  and  their  doctrine,  from  Nestorius,  who 

kaovi,  the  aspiration  of  the  See  of  Some  to  a  su-  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  about  the 

'irZ^^X7l^"<^'^^^^  fr/'^-     He  denied  the  personal  union^^ 

would  de^  to  see  his  Holineis  set  himself  to  work  *»i®  ^^p  natures  m  Jesus  Christ,  holdmg  that 

in  etznest  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  this  separation ;  the  union  was  only  a  moral  one,  of  dignity  and 
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authority,  like  that  between  a  sovereign  and 
his  ambassador,  who,  physically  two,  are  held 
to  be  morally  one.  Nestorins  was  condemned 
for  his  heresy  by  a  council  held  under  the 
direction  of  Pope  Celestin  at  Rome,  in  430. 
He  and  his  followers  were  excommnnicated  by 
the  Coonoil  of  Ephesus,  in  481 ;  and  he  was 
deposed  from  his  seat.  This  vigorons  action 
repressed  his  doctrines  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  they  were  snccessftilly  propagated  in  the 
Efist.  Nestorianism  was  taught  in  the  great 
Persian  school  at  Edessa,  till  that  institution 
was  oyerthrown  under  the  Emperor  Zeno. 
Another  school  was  founded  at  Nisiba,  to  suc- 
ceed that  at  Edessa,  and  had  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  about  eight  hundred  students. 
Other  celebrated  schools  were  founded  at  Se* 
leucia  and  at  Doskena.  The  Kestorians  were 
favored  by  the  Kings  of  Persia,  who  found  them 
effective  anxiharies  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  They 
possessed  all  the  Episcopal  sees,  and  conferred 
upon  that  of  Seleucia  the  title  of  the  Patriarch- 
ate of  the  East.  They  were  likewise  favored 
and  endowed  with  powers  and  o£Sces  under 
the  caliphs,  but  in  Babylonia  were  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  persecution^  though  raised 
above  other  Christians.  The  faith  was  widely 
diffused.  Among  the  countries  in  which  it 
grew  were  Chaldea,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  Arabia,  the  Island  of  Socotra, 
Bactriana,  Tartary,  India,  Ceylon,  and  even 
China,  there  having  been  at  one  time  an  arch- 
bishop at  Peking.  The  period  of  the  decay  of 
the  N estorians  commenced  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  early  Mongol  emperors  favored 
them,  or  at  least  did  not  obstruct  them,  but 
under  the  later  ones  they  suffered  severe  perse- 
cutions. Tamerlane  drove  them  from  nearly 
all  the  countries  to  which  they  had  spread, 
but  Assyria.  They  were  considerably  weak- 
ened also  by  conversions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrines.  In  1247  their  vicar  in  China 
gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Pope.  Several  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  followed  his  example. 
Fifty  years  later,  Jaball^a,  the  Patriarch,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope.  His  successors  returned 
to  Nestorianism.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Nestorians  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
with  their  metropolitan,  Joined  the  union. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  se- 
rious schism  occurred,  resulting  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  two  patnarchs,  at  Kotchannes,  in  Koor- 
distan,  and  at  Mosul.  Soulaka,  of  Kotchannes, 
went  to  Rome,  and  abjured  Nestorianism,  and 
received  consecration  and  the  dignity  of  Pa- 
triarch from  P(^e  Julius  III.  His  successors 
subsequently  returned  to  their  old  belief. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  effected  a  union  with  the 
Mosul  branch,  but  they  fell  away  agam  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  patriarch 
of  this  line,  in  1781,  effected  a  union  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  continued 
to  this  day.  The  Nestorians  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  are  generally  called  Chal- 
deans. 


The  following  are  the  statiBtics  of  the  two 
branches : 

SMidiet  of  iU  CkaldMn  3Uhc>pt  (ISOT). 


CaUmIIc 

PriMtiJ 

40 
17 
10 
15 
10 
90 

•  • 

6 
9 

•  « 

10 
1 

181 

1 

Morol  Fiatrlarchate  (Koor- 

dlBtan) 

Akm "       ..» 

Admedeah...       ** 
Dsesimh  ....       " 
Kerkook |;       .... 

Zako »»       .... 

Dlarbeklr  (Mesopotamia). 

Hardin **       .... 

Baaaak  (Irak,  Arabia) 

Koanva  (Penla) 

98,009 
a,718 
«,0W 
7,000 
4,000 

11,000 
8,000 
«,000 
1,000 

.1,000 
8,000 
1,000 

11 

•  • 

10 

1,090 
30 
80 

m 
m 

400 

*■  w 

00 

am 

Beua *•    

i  2,4» 

Total 

70,968 

86 

Statiaia  of  the  Nedorian  ^iakopa  (1858). 


BISHOPS. 

BUwpt. 

■ 

PriMta. 

Ctoclin. 

MarAurahom 

Mar  Jeschoua 

1 
1 

•  • 
«  • 

1 

1 

8 

•  « 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

9 

18 
16 
69 
24 
18 

44 

IS 

23 

The  Patriarch  Simon. . 
Mar  Sersrhis 

75 
87 

Mar  Sieora, 

M 

Hnan  Jeschoua 

Oumia,  etc 

47 

Total 

7 

7 

191 

U9 

Badger,  cutting  off  a  third  from  the  nam- 
hers  famished  him  by  the  Patriarch  of  Kotcb- 
annes,  estimates  the  number  of  the  Nestorians 
at  70,000.  Joseph  Audo,  actual  Patriarch  of 
the  United  Chaldeans,  raiaes  the  number  to 
200,000.  M.  d'Avril  considers  this  too  Ivffi, 
and  fixes  it  at  180,000  in  Turkey,  and  10,000 
in  Persia. 

Early  in  1867,  Joseph  Audo,  the  Chaldean 
Patriarch,  addressed  a  long  and  pressing  let- 
ter of  invitation  to  the  Nestorian  Patriarch, 
Simeon,  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  unity. 
The  latter  replied,  refusing,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  diBsimnlate  the  surpriae  we  ftel  ^ 
your  pcniatence  in  holding  with  the  Pope,  after  tiid 
outraflfee  he  has  perpetratea  upon  you,  and  the  inau' 
ference  with  whicn  he  has  treated  your  pontifical 
diipiity  on  the  occasion  of  your  last  voyage  to  Borne, 
as  we  hare  learned  ftcm.  perBona  entitled  to  credit. 
With  such  a  condition  exiatiiu^,  how  can  jou  bav« 
the  heart  to  propose  to  us  to  snhject  ourselves  to  the 
like  outrages,  to  expose  ourselves  to  sinular  con- 
tempt? In  this  you  certainly  have  not  oonsultcd 
what  is  proper.  As  to  the  other  questions  which  you 
have  taken  pains  to  expose  at  length,  we  have  not} 
for  the  present,  any  reply  to  make  to  you.  We  h«ve 
learned  of  the  excesses  and  the  erimes  of  every  kin^ 
that  have  been  committed  against  those  of  your  na- 
tion who  are  esUblished  in  the  villages  of  the  distncts 
of  Zakhou  and  Qazartha ;  we  are  imbrmed  that  tbcM 
unfortunate  people  have  been  pillaged  and  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  Koords  of  those  oountries.  ^ow, 
if  you  cannot  protect  the  children  of  y oar  own  nation, 
how  can  you  promise  help  and  advantages  to  tbo^e 
who  are  strangers  to  von  !  And  while  you  yourselws 
are  groaning  under  tne  yoke  of  the  Pope,  how  do  yet 
presume  to  engage  men  who  are  yet  f^e  to  cast  them* 
selves  into  bonds  of  slavery  f  Tou  invite  me  to 
humbly  kiss  the  slipper  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne;  bet 
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U  he  not  a  man  in  every  respect  like  yourself?   Is  tracts  from  this  biography,  as  an  important 

^'ii5°i^™P*v?5^^^'^'i.'^^T?'J^®v"'^"i^  contribntion  to   the   recent   history  of  the 

not  treated  you  like  a  cnminal  I  and  baa  he  not,  be-  -Vaa^'at^  nttnw/t'K  ao  . 

fore  letting  you  go,  exacted  from  you  the  assurance  ■='«»«'ern  ^nurcnes . 

that  jon  would  not  take  part  any  more  in  the  affidrs  Abyssuda  had  been  for  years  without  a  bishop. 

l^^^.^fj^^^^^^^^o^^^^^^^^X^^  Priesto   could  no  more  be   consecrated,  nor  new 

btf),ind  whose  ancestors  were  oonxerted  to  the  true  churches  dedicated  to  Christian  worship,  as  the  ark 

nhgioa  by  the  miseionanes  of  pur  holy  Church  I  ^^i^  not  contam  the  tabot  blessed  by  tlie  bishop  of 

\<«Ljeimdertheyokeofthecwdmal8andtherever.  the  land.    Has  Ali,  although  outwarSy  a  Christian, 

eadfi&ers  (the  Dominicans  of  Mosul);  you  have  put  and  belonging  to  a  converted  famUy,had  stUl  too 

youndf  m  their  hands,  and  have  dehvered  to  theur  ^j^ny  ooMC^ions  among  the  Mussuhnan  Gallas,  his 

power  your  people  and  aU  your  patriarohMe,  and  ^j^  ^1^^^  j^^^  supportSrs,  to  care  for  more  than  an 

shift  from  yourself  to  them  the  care  of  admmlstermg  apparent  profession  of  the  state  religion,  and  troubled 

It,   You,  monseigneur,  who  know  all  this  and  the  iJ^geif  very  little  about  the  uiconvenienoe  to  which 

nuMer  m  whidi  it  has  boen^  done,  ought  not  to  l^ve  ^^  priesthood  was  subjected  by  the  long-continued 

wntten  us  a  letter  so  prolix  m  words  and  so  scant  of  yawmcy  of  the  bishopnc. 

•^.••^  '^'  we  have  qmte  decided  not  to  abandon  the  Dejatch  Oubi«  was  at  that  time  the  semi-indepen- 

reh^on  which  we  hare  received  from  the  holy  Apos-  ^ent  ruler  of  Tigr^.    Prom  the  position  of  a  simple 

ties  to  embraoe  yours,  which  would  be  to  change  governor  he  hadgradually  risen  to  power,  and  now 

Vm  gold  for  iron.    We  wiU  never  permit  to,  be  in-  Jt  the  head  of  a  fiirge  an^y  strove  for  the  title  of  Bas. 

treduced  mto  our  holy  temples  of  worship  images  Though  still  on  apparent  terms  of  friendship  with 

Md  fltatnei,  which  ve  nothmg  but  abominabk  uid  ga.  ^  ^^en  to  a  wrtain  degree  acknowledging  him 

inpaw  idols.    What  I /hall  we  attribute  to  God  a  „  his  superior,  he  was  all  the  while  underhand  ex- 

nother,  as  yon  dareto  do!    Away  from  us  such  ^ij^  Yos  influence  to  overthrow  the  Ras's  power  in 

blisphemjrl    Away  from  ^  tiiedeteaUble  heresy  of  ©ider  to  reign  in  his  stead.  For  these  reasons  he  dis- 

AdoWius,  which  holds  that  Divinity  has  suffered  I  patched  soSe  of  his  chiefc,  with  Monsignor  de  Jaco- 

These  doctrines  are  contrary  to  the  teachmgra  of  the  ^Is,  an  Italian  nobleman  and  Roman  Catholic  bishop 

holv  books  \  we  cannot  admit  them.    May  it  pleaae  at  jfassowah,  to  Egypt,  to  obtahi  a  bishop  for  the 

God,  monsc«neur,  that  we  may  see  you,  kymg  aside  Abyssinian  l^ee ;  m^  in  order  to  secure  fiTr  himself 

the  }ake  relwpn  jou  profess,  return  to  our  wicient  a^ch  a  poweri^il  weapon  as  the  support  of  the  priest- 

jnd  tnie  faith  I    AU  this  I  say  with  friendly  feelin^r  hood,  he  incurred  thrheavy  expense  required  for  the 

*fward  you,  and  to  recognise  the  hiterest  you  mam-  consecration  of  an  abouna.    De  Jacobis  made  strenu- 

festforme,andnotwithaheartinMn8ibletot  ous  efforts  to  have  a  bishop  anointed  who  would 

bltt  which  afflict  the  Church  of  Chnst  through  the  ^y^r  the  Boman  Catholics,  but  he  failed,  as  the  Pa- 

feult  of  ito  chiefi»  and  its  Pontiffs.    But  enough  of  triaroh  chose  for  that  dignity  a  young  man  who  had 

^/fi'y'*5x^^'^ot&P^xr  T>  ..     V    i.*v    x.    *  rweived  part  of  his  education  at  aninglish  schopl 

(Signed)         SIMEON,  Patnaroh  of  the  East.  at  Cairo,  and  whose  views  were  more  in  favor  of 

W^hi  on  the  Jfe8torians.^A,  d'Avril,  Aude  !!!2L*i^S?u*^^^ 

^.  7    /n   »je      /yi   '*•           /-d    •      •iooa\     t»  verssry,  the  CnuTOtt  Of  Komc.    Andraos,  this  young 

w  la  ChaldSs    Chrettenns  (Paris,   1864) ;   P.  prfcst,  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year.    When  in- 

JUrtm,  La  ChauUe  (Rome,  1867).  formed  that  he  must  leave  his  monastery  and  the 

i.  Ths   Gopti. —~The  United    Presbyterian  companionship  of  the  monks  his  friends,  to  proceed 

TMssionaries  at  Osiout,  Egypt,  relate  a  simifi-  ^  t^«  dUtant  and  semi-civiliied  land  of  Habesch,  he 

a«t  incident,  th^  the  Coptic  Bishop  of  Cairo,  S™'^;^'!;^^^;^^*!^^"^^^^^ 

Who  uPatriaroli  and  Metropolitan  of  Egypt,  man,  declaring  himself  unfit  for  the  dignity  so  sudden- 

Tinting  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  pri-  ly  thrust  upon  him.  His  objections  wero  not  admitted, 

vatelv  that  be  was  at  heart  a  Protestant,  but  and.  as  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  superior 

WM  unwilling  to  say  so  publicly.     About  a  of  the  convent  put  hhn  in  irons;  wherein  he  should 

ii«.*«  1^  V  ^*      -     /rt.'    i*^^"^*^       ^  r^   .,,  remain,  he  was  told,  until  he  agreed  to  obey  the  head 

down  leadmg  men  of  Osiout,  who  are  not  will-  ^f  ^^^  Coptic  Churo\i. 

ffl»  to  wail  on -the  service  of  the  missionaries,  Andraos  gave  in ;  and,  having  been  duly  anointed 

meet  every  night,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Abyssinia,  under  the  title 

snd  spend  three  hours  each  time  in  the  study  o'  Abouna  Salama,  with  aU  the  pomps  and  ceremo- 

of  the  Bible,  nnder  the  gnfdance  of  a  convert  f^''J^^T^L^^:^^''i^^^^. 

Of  the  mission.  bemnnfaig  of  1841. 

5.  The  Abfeeiniane, — ^The  large  number  of  iDejatch  Oubi^  received  him  with  great  honors, 

vorks  which    hare    appeared   in    1868  and  added  numerous  villages  and  large  Patriots  to  those 

l'^^  on   Abyssinia,  not   only   add   to   our  eve  ^'^endlavJr  to"at^^ 

knowledge  of  the  political  history  and  the  JucSeded'^even  b^ond  hiS  elp^tionsf^'^Aboana 

present  condition   of  that  country,  but  also  Salama,  instead  of  needing  the  persuasions  of  Oubi^ 

»hed  much  light  on  the  history  and  the  condi-  to  join  him  in  the  overtlirow  of  Bas  Ali,  proposed 

tion  of  its  chnrch,  which  has  heretofore  been  *he  attempt.    Through  his  influence  Oubi^  concluded 

•Imost  unknown   by  the  remainder  of  the  fi*"}?^''**^^?*^   .''t*I^^^^K^^5^'"^J^v 

rk-:-*«   **"*^""';*'    "^    "^^     TT  T>  1     1               Z  two  chiefs  agreed  to  maroh  on  Bebra  Tabor,  attack 

llinstian  world.     Thus  Dr.  H.  Blank,  one  of  Bas  Ali,  wrSt  from  him  the  power  he  had  usurped, 

the  released  captivea,  publishes,  in  his  work  on  and  divide  the  government  of  Abvssinia,  confirming 

Abyasinia,  a  biography  of  the  late  head  of  the  the  bishop's  alleged  rights  to  a  third  of  the  revenue 

AbyBsmian  Church  (Abuna  Salama),  who  died    ^^^^Ji*?*-,     v  * i  v    i»      av  -,  -  •. 

« the  26th  of  Ocaer,  1867,  atte/;  long  and  ao^'  '.SS^Zw^T ^r^  ^d  ^J^ICX^S^^ 

painfttl  tUnesa.   This  biography  is  of  the  greater  being  answerable  for  his  fidelity.    Bas  AU  treated 

interest^  aa  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1869  his  the  bishop  with  all  respect,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  im- 

see  was  again  to  be  filled,  and  as  the  time  is  plowd  him  not  to  listen  to  the  calumnies  of  his  one- 

undoabtedly  near  when  the  isolation  of  the  ?JS?lJf*""%  ^.  *^/^®  ^^"^^^  ^^  nn"''!® 

4K^=.:J:       rJu       i"v^     i.w  xwxonv**  w  vuo  flu^bfdl son  than  himself  nor  any  more  willing  to 

AbTssiaian  Church   from  the  remainder  of  ©omply  with  the  holy  father's  wishes.    The  bishop, 

thnstendom  will  cease.    We  give  a  few  ex-  now  on  friendly  terms  with  all  parties,  and  all  but 
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worshipped  by  them,  soon  nuide  hit  avthori^  felt ;  like  themselves ;  and  st  least  in  Theodore's  cunp 

and,  haa  not  Theodore  risen  from  obscnri^,  Abouna  the  Aboona  had  already  lost  mneh  of  his  prestige, 

Salama  wonld,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  Hudebrand  when  the  Emperor  spread  the  report  that  his  honor 

of  Abyssinia.  had  been  assailed  by  the  bishop  thtj  all  worshipped. 

Drning  the  oampaigna  of  Uj  Kassa  against  the  Br.  Blank  heard  from  Theodore  himself  the  dttidls 

ruler  of  Go^jam,  and  dorinff  that  period  of  revolution  of  his  grievance,  which  was  no  less  than  the  seduo- 

endinff  in  the  overthrow  oi  Kas  All,  Aboona  Salama  tion  of  his  wife  by  the  Aboona,  a  stoiy  whid^  in  the 

retired  to  his  property^  in  Ti^r^  residing  there  in  opinion  of  Dr.  Blank,  was  an  abominable  inTentton. 

peace  nnder  the  protection  of  hia  fiiend  Onbi^.    Ever .  Aboona  Salama  lost  credit,  though,  perhaps,  few 

since  his  arrival  in  Abyssinia  Abouna  Salama  had  people  believed  the  Emperor's  asserdoo.    In  public 

shown  the  bitterest  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catho-  Theodore   alwavs  still  treated  him  with  r^ipect, 

lies,  an  enmity  not  so  much  engendered  by  convio-  though  not  witn  such  a  great  show  of  humili^  s$ 

tion,  perhaps,  aa  inflamed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  before ;  but  he  evidently,  for  the  sake  of  his  people. 

his  property  had  been  seised  at  Jeddah  at  the  instiga-  made  a  distinction  between  the  offldal  chsruter  or 

tion  of  some   Soman  Catholic   priests,  who  had,  the  Abouna,  respecting  it  on  account  of  his  Ghnstiin 

through  his  influence,  been  plundered,  ill-treated,  fluth,  and  his  private  one,  for  which  he  expressed  the 

and  expelled  fh>m  Abyssinia.    When  the  intelligence  greatest  scorn. 

reached  the  Abouna  that  Lg  Kassa  was  marehing  For  a  long  while  the  question  of  the  Church  lands 
affunst  Tigr^,  he  publicly  excommunicated  him,  on  was  a  great  deal  discussed  between  them.  Theodore 
the  gronnathat  Kassa  was  the  friend  of  the  Boman  could  not  tolerate  any  power  in  the  state  but  his  ovn. 
Catholics,  protected  their  bishop,  De  Jacobis,  and  When  he  thoug^ht  the  occasion  fkvorable  to  do  vwny 
wanted  to  subvert  in&vor  of  the  creed  of  Borne  the  entirely  with  his  power  and  influence,  he  confiscated 
religion  of  the  land.  But  Kassa  was  a  match  for  the  all  tho  Chureh  lands  and  revenues^-some  of  the 
Abouna:  he  denied  the  charge,  and  at  the  same  time  bishop^s  hereditary  property  by  the  same  stroke- 
stated  "  if  Abouna  Salama  could  excommunicate,  and  placed  himself  virtually  at  the  head  of  the 
Abouna  de  Jaoobia  could  remove  it.**  The  biahop.  Church.  The  Abouna's  anger  knew  no  bounds.  Kat- 
alarmed  at  the  influence  his  enemies  might  possibly  uiaUy  of  a  violent  temper,  ho  grossly  abused  Theo- 
obtain,  offered  to  recall  his  anathema,  on  condition  dore  on  every  occasion.  Some  of  their  quarrels  were 
that  Kassa  would  expel  De  Jacobis.  These  terms  hav-  most  unbecoming— the  intense  hatred  burning  in 
ing  been  agreed  upon,  Abouna  Salama  shortly  aftei^  the  prelate's  heart  showing  Itself  in  expressions  that 
ward  consented  to  place  the  orown  of  Abyssmia  on  ought  never  to  have  fallen  from  his  lips.  TheBjshop 
the  usurper's  head,  and  did  so  in  the  very  church  of  Abyssinia  was  never  tolerant.  I  nave  mentioned 
Oubi^  had  erected  for  his  own  coronation,  under  the  that  toward  Boman  Catholics  he  was  most  intolerant, 
name  of  Theodore  the  Second.  Pleased  wil^  the  He  persecuted  them  at  eveir  opportunity,  and  even 
bishop's  compliance  with  his  wishes,  Theodore  when  himself  a  prisoner  at  Inagnala  he  never  ipoTcd 
showed  him  the  utmost  resfHeot.  He  carried  hia  to  obtidn  the  release  of  an  unfortunate  Abyssinian 
chair,  or  walked  behind  him  with  a  lance  and  shield  who  had  been  years  before  east  into  chains  at  his  in- 
os  if  he  was  nothing  but  a  follower  of  his,  and  on  stigation,  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had  Tisited 
all  flt  occasions  fell  down  on  the  ^imd  in  his  pres-  Borne,  and  had  become  a  convert  there.  Toirard 
ence  and  respectfully  kissed  his  hand.  Abouna  Protestants  he  was  better  inclined ;  still,  he  wonld 
Salama  for  a  time  believed  that  his  influence  over  not  hear  of  **  converuons."  Missionaries  might  is- 
Theodore  was  as  unbounded  as  it  had  been  over  Bas  struct,  but  they  had  to  stop  there ;  and  wfaoi,  as  it 
All  and  Oubi^.  He  mistook  Theodore's  show  of  happened,  some  Jews  were  made  by  the  teachings  of 
humility  for  sincere  admiration  and  devotion ;  and  the  missionaries  to  accept  Christianity,  ther  had  to 
tho  more  Theodore  seemed  disposed  to  humility,  the  be  baptized  and  received  aa  members  of  the  Abjs- 
more  arrogant  ^d  the  bishop  publicly  show  himself,  sinian  Chureh. 

But  he  had  not  quite  understood  the  character  of  the  The  Abouna  left  Azzaxoo  with  the  King's  camp 
Emperor  he  had  anointed;  and,  overrating  his  own  after  the  rainy  season  of  1864.  A  serious  rebellioo 
importance,  made  of  Theodore  at  last  an  open  and  had  broken  out  in  Shoa,  and  Theodora  was  greauy 
relentiess  enemy.  The  crisis  came  when  Abouna  annoyed  at  the  bishop's  reftisal  to  accompany  him. 
Salama  least  expected  it.  One  day  Theodore  went  The  Shoa  people  are  of  all  Abyssinians  the  most  bi^- 
in  state  to  pay  him  his  respects.  Arrived  at  the  oted,  and  have  the  greatest  regard  for  their  Abouna. 
Abouna's  tent,  he  informed  him  of  his  visit ;  the  With  him  in  his  camp  many  of  the  opposing  ehi^ 
bishop  sent  word  that  he  would  receive  him  when  would  at  once  have  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 
convenient,  and  meanwhile  bade  him  renuun  without,  to  their  alle^^iance.  But  the  bishop,  who  had  in  view 
Theodore  complied,  but,  as  time  passed  and  the  bishop  his  fertile  districts  in  Tigrd,  proposed  to  accom{^T 
made  no  appearance,  Theodore  walked  away,  the  Theodore  first  to  that  province ;  and,  after  the  rebel- 
enemy  of  hlB  prelate,  and  burning  for  revenge.  lion  had  been  put  down  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 


enmity 

destruction  of  the  other.    If  Theodore's  reign  had  had  great 

been  a  peaceful  one,  the  Abouna  would  have  won  the  from  extremities.    Abouna  Salama  renudned  at  sm- 

day ;  but.  surrounded  as  tho  Emperor  was  by  a  laige  dala,  acoordinff  to  his  desire,  but  a  prisoner.  Hewas 

army  of  devoted  followers,  he  found  ready  listeners  never  put  in  chains,  though  it  is  said  that  Theodoi^ 

to  his  descriptions  of  the  bishop's  character.  Abouna  had  several  times  resolved  it  should  be  done^  aou 

Salama  was  never  very  popuW;  he  was,  without  had  even  the  fetten  prepared.    However,  he  vas  ai- 
being  a  miser,  far  fW>m  liberel.   Friendship  in  Abys-  .  ways  restrained  by  (bread  of  the  effect  that  om^ 

sbiia  means  presents ;  it  is  accepted  as  such  by  all ;  might  have  on  his  people.    The  bishop  was  *U/*][^ 

and  every  chief,  every  man  of  note,  who  courts  popu-  to  fo  as  far  as  the  cnureh,  should  he  desire  ^V,    , - 

larity,  squanders  witn  an  unsparing  hand.  The  King  ni^t  a  small  guard  always  watched  outside  mj 

naturally  took  advantage  of  tnis  want  of  liberality  in  house ;  sometimes  even  some  of  the  soldiers  pas»e<i 

the  bishop's  character,  to  contrast  it  with  his  own  the  night  in  the  Abouna's  apartment.  Almost  sU  n^ 

generosity.    He  insinuated  that  he  was  only  a  mer-  servants  were  spies  of  the  King.    He  could  tmst  no 

chant  at  heart;  that,  instead  of  selling  tho  tribute  he  one,  except  a  few  of  his  slaves— young  Gallas  p^^ 

received  in  kind  to  the  people  of  the  country,  as  was  to  him  in  former  days  by  Theodore-^-snd  a  Coppi 

formerly  the  custom,  he  sent  it  by  caravans  to  Has-  who,  with  some  priests,  had  aooompanied  the  nOi- 

sowah,  trafficked  with  the  Turks,  and  hoarded  all  his  arch  David  on  his  visit  to  Abyssinia, 
money  in  Esypt.    Little  by  little  Theodore  worked        After  the  bishop's  reconciliation  with  Samuel,  ov 

on  the  minds  of  his  people,  impres-sing  thom  with  relations  with  him  were  more  fluent  and  intanv^; 

the  idea  that,  after  all,  tiie  Abouna  was  only  a  man  He  was  at  all  times  willing  to  help  us  to  the  bestow 
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ijubaijr,  lenfe  us  a  few  dolloiB  when  w«  were  hard  Gnayas;  D.  lOgael  Ristrio,  President  of  the 

pn»6d  f&r  money,  wrote  to  the  rehelj  to  protect  our  Supreme  Court ;  Sefior  Jos6  AvUfis,  President 

^Stu^'T:^^:^^^  of  Jhe  Municipal  Council;  ^^^^^^^ 

Deliere,  would  even  have  aooepted  a  reoon<mUtion  iSolafia,  Yice-Jrresiaent  of  the  OounoU;  befior 

Tith  the  num  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  Karoos  Aguirre,  Governor  of  the  Canton  of 

injanei,  ■olely  for  our  eake.             .     .    .    ^  ,.  Guayaquil;  Sefior  J.  M.  Nohoa,  editor  of  La 

f^S^t^^J^'^^h^'^:^,^^^  f^'^  -d  Senor  J.  M.  Lacejr,  member  of 

lOMitr,  Abonna  Salama  did   not  remember   that  ^^  municipality. 

Mbrietj  in  all  z^ecta  was  essential  to  his  health,  On  the  10th  of  March  President  Garcia  Mo- 

iad  tbat  over-indulgenoe  at  table  was  not  consistent  reno  issued  a  decree,  ordaining  that  all  persons 

indi  his^  forced  aedusiotu    Constant  annoyanoes,  j^^^^  directly  or  indirectly,  should  wd  in  any 

ioded  to  mtemperate  hahits,  could  hut  hrmf  on  sick-  — «-.  a^  «a+*;««  «,v  «A«»ir.4^^«.fl  ^*  ^;<.4^«.k;«i»  4-1^1 

nm.  During  oS- first  winter  I  attended  hiS  through  ^^^J^  getting  up  revolutions  or  disturbing  the 

AkkA  Zenab.  onr  friend  &nd  hU.  and  nnAtvr  mv  raTrA  PUDUC  peaCO,  ShOUld  DC  held  responsible  for  the 


AUka  Zenab,  our  friend  and  his,  and  under  my  care    pnblic  peace,  should  be  held  responsible 


beffl  iccastomea  to,  gradually  felt  the  want  of  theur     r\  m  v  i.  xi    ^^av.    xi. 

cheering  influence,  a!il  again  resorted  to  them.  Dur-  Guayaquil,  but  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
iog  the  lainy  season  of  1867  he  had  a  more  serioos  troops.  Boon  after,  a  general  amnesty  was  de- 
attack.  For  a  while  his  health  improved ;  but  he  olared  to  all  the  military,  from  private  to  Heu- 
wtt  even  more  unieasonable  than  formerly,  and  hard-  tenant  inclusive,  who  were  engaged  in  the  revo- 
lyvas  he  eonvalesoent  than  several  times  a  day  he  i^*^^-,  „-j  «ioo,  +/»  -ii  ^u^Ko^h  -^'m^^AAoA  f>iA<D- 
•eat  to  inquiro  if  he  could  drink  some  arrack,  take  Intaon,  and  also  to  aU  dvilwns,  provided  they 
a  Me  opium,  or  indulge  in  some  of  his  more  fiivorite  surrendered  their  arms  and  gave  evidence  of 
dUhea.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  relapse  quickly  repentance. 
followed,  and,  though  I  showed  him  the  danger  of  The  dictator  Moreno  followed,  true  to  his 

becMie  w  critlo3  that  he  applied  to  the  Bas  and  reported  that  he  ordered  all  thepubho  schools 

chiefs  to  allow  me  to  visit  him.   They  met  in  consul-  to  be  closed  except  those  under  the  control  of 

Ution,  and  decided  on  refiising  his  request,  though  Jesuits. 

ftey  oMisented  to  the  attendance  of  the  cow-doctor.  Qn  the  18th  of  May  Moreno  issued  a  decree 

^^^^ZV^L'^tJ^^'.'^'^^^  declaring  the  repubUo  bo  longer  in  a  rtate  of 

raooeeded  in  making  himaelf  master  of  the  tmba,  his  ^M")   "nd   allowing  all  poutioal  prisoners,  or 

pratMtion  Tould  luve  been  invaluable.    Not  that  I  refligeea,  the  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes, 

DtGeTe  bia  inflBenoe  would  have  been  sufflctent  to  except  certain  military  men  engaged  in  the 

iS?^i".X'T*'  >"*,•'""»  7^  J"™!  ^t  ,'*u?l*  March  reyolt ;  but  the  terms  were  such  that 

uremM  at  the  hands  of  any  of  the  great  rebel  chiem     - .4  „__  tv'    „i,t  __„ij  j.-..._  t^,.-,..-i-^ 

BoUung  bat  good  treatment  and  courteous  demeanor,  (e''^.  >*  ^«?  thought,  would  demean  thomselves 

TnTTinrwDA            vu    •    a    41.  1  >>y  accepting  them.     Impnsonment  for  debt 

ECUipOB,*  a  republic  m  South  Amenca.  ^^  abolish^  except  in  certain  cases.    A  de- 

Prwident  for  the  term  from  1869  to  1876,  ^^e  was  also  issneS,  establishing  punishment 

^.•**"'?S;v»  t^  11®'''^.  "^"T  "''**'/  fo'  tl>e  breach  of  public  morality. 

Waljrtion,  1,8(K),000.    The  value  of  exports  jj,^  National  Convention  was  instaDed  on 

ftomthe  portof  Guayaquil  (exdnsive  of  pw-  ^j,^  igj,,  of  May,  at  the  capital.  Dr.  Bafael 

«oa,  metaU)  Mnounted,m  1868^  to  8,156,884  Oarv^jal  being  elected  President  of  the  republic 

?^"* i^w*?  *' **^o« "2  SjS.^IS:'?"^:  7^^  and  Br.  Ellas  Lasso,  Vice-president;  ftafael 
foreim  debt  wa^m  1866,  9.890,654  piMtree,  g^,^.  ,^4  Victor  Laiso,  Secretaries.  On  the 
«ad  the  home  debt,  8,692,966  piastres.  There  ^^  ^ay  a  decree  was  issued,  that  Seflors  Gar- 
is  neifter  a  standing  army  nor  a  fleet,  oia  Moreno  and  Asefisnbi,  President  and  Vioe- 
At  the  begiMiing  of  1869,  Dr.  Xavier  Espi-  president,  should  continue  acting  until  the 
nott  was  Ptesident  TTie  Government  was  constitution  of  the  new  government  could  be 
orerthrown  by  a  revolution  on  the  16th  of  organised ;  but,  Moreno  having  insisted  on  re- 
\f^.\*^y^  o^}^^Y^  headed  by  the  g|^„  t^e  convention  accepted  his  resigaa- 
«-Pre«id«it,  Gabnd  Gwoia  Moreno.  Al-  «Sn  lekving  Sefior  AseAsnbi  5;  the  head  of  the 
ftongh  a  good  deal  of  exertement  existed  for  a  administr^on.  Dr.  Pablo  Herrera  was  ap- 
Ume,  Aere  waa,  fortunately,  no  low  of  blood,  j^^^  Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
ttd  Moreno  wa.  allowed  to  install  himself  {^d  Dr.  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno  Secretary  of  flie 
^uetly  m  the  prendential  chair.    It  seems  Xreasurv 

ttottte  principal  object  of  Garcia  Moreno  to  ^j  ^l  new  presidential  election,  Moreno 
orerthrowing  £q)mosa  was  to  prevent  his  old  ^„  ^^osen  President  for  tiie  term  of  rix  years, 
enemy,  Urbina,  from  getting  mto  power  again,  EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  in  North- 
ed Esfawwa  appeared  to  be  too  merti  to  op-  ^^  ^^^  Th^  r^Ie,  bears  tiie  official  titie 
ri*  •"?•„  .  V  .  V  J  ^  of  Khedive,  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  Viceroy. 
ty^J^^"^  ^ST  ^'^  t)aai8hed  from  ^his  dignity  is  now  her^tary  in  the  family  of 
iU  wwnfay:  Don  Pedro  Oarbo,  chief  of  the  Mehemet  iji.    In  1866  the  Sublime  Port*  ac- 

S-i^*'^L"'i.r'°^**  ^  •  J*Tt'?k"*  ?^/  corded  to  the  Viceroy  the  right  of  suocesrion  in 

pohucsl  society  known  as  Soeiedad  Liberal  de  ^  f^„^^  ,i„e     Egy^t  has  ^ce  1866)  an  As- 

•PbrM»ttn««l.land.hlpptagnew.,».A»«oA»  sembly  of  Representatives,  holding  annual  ses- 

AnciLCroMPjonAteiflts.  sions.    The  present  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  Ismail 
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(bom  1816),  who  Mlowed,  on  January  18,  him  the  invitationB  to  other  mon&rclis.   The 

1863,  his  brother  Said  sa  the  fifth  Yiceroj  of  step  of  the  Viceroy  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of 

Egypt.    A  Council  of  State  (created  in  1856)  his  suspected  intention  to  establish  the  entire 

is  at  the  head  of  the  administration.    The  area  independence   of  Egypt.     The    Turqnie  of 

of  Egypt  is  659,000  English  square  miles.    It  Constantinople   (an  official  organ)  remarked 

has  7,465,000  inhabitants,  4,806,691  inhabiting  that  the  Viceroy  "gave  himself  the  airs  of  an 

Egypt  proper.     The  chief  cities  are — Cairo,  independent  soyereign,^^  and  that  he  ^^con- 

282,848  inhabitants ;  Alexandria,  180,706 ;  Da-  temptaonsly  ignored  ^'  the  suzerain  rights  of 

mietta,  57,000 ;  Tantah,  55,000.  the  Porte.  Allndingtothereportthat  the  object 

The  Khediye,  in  1869,  called  Prof.  Brugsch,  of  the  Viceroy's  European  tour  was  to  indnce 

of  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  Egypt,  to  estab-  *^one  of  the  great  powers''  to  raise  its  con- 

lish  an  Egyptian  university  at  Cairo,  and  to  be  sulate  in  Egypt  to  the  rank  of  a  legation,  and 

the  president  of  the  department  of  Egyptian  to  negotiate  with  the  other  signers  of  the 

Language  and  Literature.  A  preparatory  school  Treaty  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

and  a  polytechnic  school  have  already  been  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Tur- 

opened.    Thus  far  the  university  consists  of  quie  said  that  this  would  be  **an  act  of  treason 

tivQ  departments,  beudes  the  two  already  men-  which  would  nullify  all  the  privileges  given  to 

tioned,  of  a  law-school,  a  school  of  drawing,  Egypt  by  the  Sultans,  as  well  as  the  conces- 

and  a  commercial  school.    A  sixth  depart-  sions  which  its  governors  only  owed  to  the 

ment,  a  school  of  Egyptology,  was  soon  to  be  generosity  of  their  suzerains." 

added.    The  latter  school  will  admit  twenty-  In  August,  the  Grand- Vizier  addressed,  in 

four  pupils,  who  will  find  in  the  house  of  the  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  a  letter  to  the  Viceroj, 

director  lodging  and  superintendence.  Foreign  fully  detailing  the  complaints  of  Turkey.   It 

students  are  received  on  condition  that,*  after  was  as  follows : 

completing  their  studies,  they  remain  for  sev-  Your  HlffhnesB  is  aware  of  all  the  various  ramon 

eral  years  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Gov-  and  apprehensions  to  which  the  ol^ect  and  chief  aim 

emment.    The  whole  of  the  university  is  under  jj  X^^'  journey^  to  Europe  have  given  rise  both  is 

the  management  of  the  learned  Aali  Pacha  ^n^l^^r^L^n^^w^^^^ 

Jiubarek,  the  son  of  a  fellah  m  Upper  Egypt,  appeared  to  ns  that  a  frank  and  loyal  ezplanstion 

who,  at  the  same  time,  is  at  the  head  of  the  would  be  the  sole  means  to  remove  all  doubts  and 

whole  department  of  public  instruction.  difficulties  to  which  they  qiight  give  rise.   Bj  order 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Sep-  Sf.^  «f  ^*  ""*®r»  S;^^?"'  ^  5?^  "J!  ..^^S 

tember  9^1866  afcoiding  totie  official /udgel  Kr?^:^,h^^<^SlL?e  ^Kn^^JuSJI^ 

amounted  to   1,458, 112  purses,  and  the  total  his  Imperial  Higesty  toward  your  Highneu  have 

expenditure  to  941,227  purses  (500  piastres  =  been  shown  by  too  many  visible  and  material  proofs 

1  purse,  20  piastres  =  1  American  doUar).    The  *?,  "J>der  it  nectary  for  mo  to  dilate  hereupon. 

public  debt  amounted  in  October,   1869,  to  ^*  *  J"o™?S  ^'^«''v'^^"  ^  ^?*  °*-'^fl«L« 

Von  /xA/wvn^   »*"v»*«vwu*   vr^wuvi,    awwi^,  w  gj^Ycat  political  compUcations,  the  Imperial  Go?em- 

£29,000,000  sterlmg.     The  value  of  the  com-  ment,  while  modifying  themTdid  not  refuse  to  gnai 

merce  of  Alexandria  with  foreign  countries  the  various  demands  which  yon  addressed  to  \l 

was,  in  1868 :  imports,   531,600,000  piastres,  though  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  these  demands  did 

(226,800,000    from    Great  Britain);    exports,  not  seem  to  hannoniM  with  the  sentimentsrfloy^ 

980,700,000  (707,400,000  to  Great  Britaik  and  I^^^  ^^  '"«^*  °^'  ^  *  "^^*  to  eipect  ftom 

111,700,000  to  france).     There  entered  in  Al-  This  circumstance  and  the  strange  conduct  of  ths 

exandria,  in  1868,  2,616  vessels  with  a  tonnage  Eg3rptian  troops  on  their  arrival  and  at  the  commence' 

of  1,483,586 ;  948  of  which  vessels  were  steam-  ment  of  their  stay  in  Crete,  on  the  occasion  of  ths 

ers ;  passengers,  48,588.     The  lenirth  of  tele-  ^^u'^P^S^if'''  ^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^lP"^Fww 

» ,  *^T^  J:*  :  ^  TSrv  xT     1 .  iT     .1    '^  with  which  they  were  withdrawn,  together  with  other 

graphs  18  about  2,000  Engbsh  miles.  similar  incidents,  had  been  ahnoat  forgotten  by  hii 

The  relations  of  Egypt  to  Turkey,  in  1869,  Imperial  MaJestv  the  Sultan,  with  the  sole  view  of 

were  any  thing  but  friendly.     The  Sultan  is  giving  your  Highness  yet  another  proof  of  the  be- 

the  nominal  sovereign   of  the  country,  but  nevoIenoewithwWohhedidnotoeaBetobeaiiim^ 

^thout  red  influenci  upon  its  Goveriient.  ^ ^^/l?d  hJter«h^^o^eSf  1^ 

Ine   lurKisn  (rovemment  is  alarmed  at  the  the  continuance  of  your  power  within  its  designated 

growing  power  of  the  Khedive,  while  the  lat-  limits,  but  that  he  has  also  spared  neither  wd  nor  fa- 

ter   strives  to  obtain  unlimited  sovereignty.  ^^K"^.  ^^V  "^t*™^*:    The  great  country  of  EgTp^ 

The  immen«,  importaace  of  the  Suez  Oand  S^tS.tSjorJthtm^^f^^STt.llJS 

has  increased  the  illy-conoealed  aspirations  of  powessions  ofhis  Imperial  Migea^^  the  weU-being 

the  Yioeroy  and  aroused  the  suspicions,  jealousy,  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants  are  naturally  the 

and  fears  of  the  Porte.    The  Turkish  Govern-  object  of  his  most  lively  solicitude.    In  conscqueocc 

ment  took  particular  offence  at  the  journey  and  in  virtue  of  his  right  as  sovereijm  of  the  oo^^ 

**ia/iA  «««  iQ«Q  K«.  ♦i*^  TTi^^-m^^  ♦rv  4.i,«>  ^^«^-  ^i  our  auffust  master  would  be  entitled  to  exeraie  s 

made  m  1869  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  courts  of  g^ervSion  over  the  expenditure  which  weidis  w 

the  European  pnnces,  to  mvite  them  to  attend  heavily  on  tho  present  as  on  the  future  of  Ejb^* 

the  opening  of  the  Suez  Ganal.    At  Oonstan-  If  this  supervision  has  not  been  ezerdsed,  li 

tinople  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  Viceroy  o^e*"  rights  and  duties  specified  by  the  im^ 

had  no  right  to  issue  the  invitations  in  his  own  ?.™««  ^^^^  ^""ff^  *^«  **^'**^J!£nrhi 

«».»«  iv»?4.u<.*  i.>v -.At.        ..i.  ^       V  -   J  tion  upon  your  family  have  not  been  invoked,  It  fl» 

name,  but  that  he  was,  on  the  contr«-y,  bound  been  not  l^cause  his  Majesty  meant  for  a  momeDt  to 

nrst  to  invite  the  cultan,  and  to  send  through  renounce  any  one  of  either  his  rights  or  his  duues, 
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bat  solelr  becanso  his  Huestj  was  convinoed  that  the  aboUtion  of  our  treaties,  their  replacement  by 
yoor  Highness,  in  yoor  wisdom,  -would  not  abuse  thi«  others,  the  suppression,  in  a  word,  oi  the  contents 
ibstinenoe,  ana  that,  appreciating  rightly  the  benefits  of  the  firmans  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  exist- 
of  which  you  have  been  the  object,  vou  would  never  ence  and  continuance  of  the  actual  administration  of 
diver/^  from  the  path  of  loyalty  ana  devotion.  SgTPtf  was  the  aim  which  was  sought  to  be  attained. 
It  was  at  a  moment  when  this  conviction  existed  At  home,  also,  the  incalculable  and  crushing  ex- 
in  &U  hs  itrongth,  and  when  the  benevolence  of  his  penses  occasioned  by  orders  given  for  iron-clads, 
ImMrial  Majesty  the  Sultan  toward  you  continued  fire-arms,  and  the  like,  subject  uie  inhabitants  of  that 
aoa  was  daily  increasing,  that  the  scheme  of  your  in-  part  of  the  empire  to  burdens  far  beyond   their 
tended  journey  to  £arope  was  announced  to  me.  meanSj  and  inspire  them  with  discontent  against  the 
Although  your  Highness  had  been  good  enoug[h  to  administration.    Ashasbeensudabove,  and  we  can- 
apprise  OS  of  your  departure,  you  did  not  deem  it  in-  nor  repeat  it  too  often,  his  H«esty  the  Sultan,  our 
ean)b«nt  on  you  to  afford  us  the  least  information  as  august  sovereign,  animated  by  the  hveliest  solicitude 
to  the  motives  asngned  by  public  report  for  your  for  the  welfare  aiid  prosperity  of  Boypt,  and  desirous 
Tojragtt,  nor  to  ^ve  any  answer  whatever  to  the  re-  to  see  that  province  ex^joy  Its  privUeges  within  their 
<lBeita  for  explanation  which  were  offlciallv  addressed  legitimate  limits,  can  never  consent  to  see  the  ties 
toyoa.   Though  greatly  astonished  at  tnis  silence,  weakened  whioh.attaoh  it  to  his  empire.    Placed  as 
we  still  thought  it  right  to  await  the  moment  which  it  is  under  the  prindple  of  the  safeguard  of  the  In- 
would  throw  light  upon  these  facte.     It  was  during  tegrity  of  the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
this  interval  that  we  received  infonnatlon  of  your  reasons  which  can  impose  upon  the  administration 
▼i^  direct  fipom  Alexandria  to  Corfh,  made  to  his  Ma-  of  that  country  the  obligation  of  depleting  the  pub- 
j«9t  r  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  and  of  the  invitation  lie  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  iron-clad  vessels 
which  you  «ive  to  that  sovereign  to  be  present  at  the  and  arms  of  all  kinds.    As  the  people  can  in  no  re- 
opening orthe  Suez  Canal.    Tne  news  of  similar  in-  spect  long  support  the  burden  of  such  expenses,  his 
n'^ations  to  the  other  sovereigns  whom  you  next  Mijesty  the  bultan,  who  is  the  legitimate  sovereign 
visited  followed  this  piece  of  information.     It  is  of  the  countr]^,  cannot  permit  it.    It  is  atrutheveiy- 
iKedless  to  say  that  our  august  master  would  feel  where  recognized^  that  luxury  being  not  the  cause 
^at  pleasure  in  seeing  the  soverei^s  of  Europe,  but  the  effect  of  civilization,  true  progress  consists  in 
if  it  to  pleased  them,  attending  the  inauguration  of  Uie  accomplishment  of  the  reforms  which  produce 
i  grett  public  work,  accomplished  in  a  portion  of  that  civilisation.    The  just  and  enlightened  mind 
his  domuuon^  and  honoring  with  their  benevolence  of  vour  Highness  renders  it  superfluous  for  us  to  point 
one  of  the  chief  members  or  his  government,  placed  out  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  those  ex- 
U  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  administration.    Only  pose  themselves  who,  neglecting  the  fundamental 
your  Highness  is  too  enlightened  to  render  it  neces-  iMsis,  hegin.  with  objects  which  ought  only  to  be 
wy  to  remmd  you  tliat  the  invitation  of  an  ind»-  their  effects.    The  aim  of  these  ihmk  and  sincere 
peaient  sovereign   to  a  foreign  country  should  be  explanations  is  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  vour 
made  by  the  independent  sovereign  of  the  countiT'.  Highness  to  facts  the  continuance  of  which,  as  also  a 
The  contrary  infrmges  alike  upon  the  dignity  of  the  persistence  in  the  path  followed,  can  be  reconciled 
mrited  and  the  rifihts  of  the  territorial  sovereign,  neither  with  the  righUy-understood  interests  of  the 
TiiQs,  the  form  adopted  in  this  question  by  your  imperial  province,  the  good  administration  of  which 
Highnsas  is  in  all  points  contrary,  both  to  the  respect  is  confided  to  you.  nor  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
dn«  to  the  sacred  nights  of  our  sovereign  and  to  the  acknowledged  rignts  of  his  Imperial  Migest^,  which 
<Kaisideration  necessary  tor  the  august  princes  whom  it  is  essentuil,  above  all,  to  preserve  fW>m  all  infringe- 
7^  proposed  to  invite.    On  another  point,  it  was  Ihe  ment.    We  do  not  doubt  that  ^our  Highness,  in  your 
<hitf  or  the  representatives  of  the  Sublime  Porte  high  wisdom,  taking  into  serious  consideration  all 
abroad  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  vour  the  preceding  observations,  will  see  fit  to  desist 
Highseas  as  one  of  the  greatest  di^itaries  of  our  from  all  that  oversteps  the  limits  of  your  privileges 
^pire.  Tour  Highness's  official  relations  reauired  to  and  your  obligations,  and  that,  fh>m  gratitude  for  the 
be  carried  on  through  their  instrumentality,  it  would  great  benefits  of  which  you  have  been  the  object  on 
appear,  nevertheless,  that  their  solicitude  in  the  ful-  tne  part  of  our  august  master,  you  will  henceforth 
ument  of  this  datr,  :fiar  fh>m  having  been  agreeable  concentrate  all  your  efforts  upon  the  development  of 
t)  yoor  Highness,  ixad  no  other  effect  than  that  of  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  and  of  tiie  security  of  the 
displeasing  voa ;  end  it  is  with  psin  that  we  have  lives  and  property  of  its  inhabitants.    In  proportion 
'itvatd  of  all  the  reserve  with  which  you  thought  as  your  Highness  confines  vourself  within  the  limits 
proper  to  mark  your  intercourse  with  them.  of  the  conditions  attached  to  your  privileges,  the 
X  oor  Highness  knows  better  than  any  one,  and  it  good-will  whidi  our  august  master  does  not  cease  to 
is,  moreover^  expressly  stipulated  in  the  imperial  fir-  reel  toward  you  wUl  extend  and  be  redoubled.  These 
Bttoi.  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  privileges  es-  conditions,  set  forth  at  length  in  the  firmans  shove 
t^^hed  in  her  &vor,  Egypt  differs  in  nothing  firom  mentioned,  it  were  here  superfiuous  to  recapitulate. 
'  le  other  provinces,  and  that  its  admimstration  can-  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Imperial  Oovem- 
^»t  direct  officisd  relations  with  other  powers.     The  ment  to  desist  frtnn  a  single  one  of  the  provisions 
tna^ea  wliich  exist  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  conUdned  in  these  finnans,  it  would  be  under  the 
<>ther  states,  aa  well  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  necessity,  though  witii  regret,  of  recurring  to  them 
empire,  must  hare  the  same  force  snd  vipipr  there,  whenever  it  should  become  a  question  of  taking 
Notwithstanding  these  fundamental  principles  the  messures  for  restoring  within  their  limits  and  re- 
'"^nental  jonmeys  to>Europe  of  the  personage  who  pressing  any  contrary  acts  wUch  might  arise,  and  for 
takes  the  name  and  title  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Af-  safeguarding  acts  and  traditions.    Conaequently,  and 
I'ilra  of  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  making  efforts  to  ob-  by  order  of  nis  Imperial  Miges^  the  Sultan,  our  au- 
uln  hi  flivor  or  the  latter  a  ohange  of  those  treaties  and  gust  master,  I  hereoy  communicate  to  your  Highness, 
to  enter  with  the  powers  into  direct  negotiations  on  without  ^e  least  evasion  and  in  all  fhmkness,  the 
yoa  subject ;  the  great  care  which  he  takes  in  conceal-  real  state  of  a£fiairs,  and  await  a  dear  and  categorical 
ii^  from  om*  representatives  more  than  any  one  else  reply,  offering  all  necessary  guarantees  for  the  future. 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  his  abstaining  firom  all  and  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  dead 
f^^ociation  with  them,  constitute  so  many  facts  which  letter.  A' ALI. 
infringe  as  much  on  tne  rights  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
aithey  arsoontrarrtovonrobli«rations,  which  can  no        The  diflacultiea  threatened  to  gravitate  into 

litem  TttftS^ritfkt,  ttid  traaaes  U  m  immitable  felt  disposed  to  go  fur&or,  the  Porte  hftving 

piindpU,  had  ahown  tbe  least  fitTorable  diaposition,  Just  oome  oat  of  a  protracted  and  expensive 
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ciTil  war  in  Gandia,  and  her  finances  being  in  of  pounds  have,**  he  said,  "•  been  paid  to  the 

a  bad  condition,  while  the  Viceroy  oonld  not  Snez  Canal  Company.    It  is  indisputable  that 

make  a  loan  for  a  war  which  would  jeopard  the  canal  works  haye  been  a  bm^en  on  oor 

his  own  position,  and  his  naval  force  was  too  popidation ;  bnt  I  trust  that  the  ooontrj  wiH 

smalL    The  Viceroy  considered  it,  therefore,  soon  be  compensated  for  the  onday,  nnee  it 

best  to  yield,  and  to  this  end  addressed,  in  has  been  solenonly  promised  that  tiie  canal  is 

September,  a  letter  to  the  Saltan  (throngh  the  to  be  opened  in  October*  of  the  corrent  year. 

Grand- Vizier),  which  he  concluded  thus:  As  the  Government  holds  nearly  half  of  the 

In  addition,  having  reoetved  ft«m  persona  worthy  bonds  of  the  company,  and  is,  farther,  to  have 

of  ooofldenoe  the  newa  that  I  shoidd  not  be  obliffed  16  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  enteipnse,  we 

to  aabmit  my  budget  to  the  Porte,  I  ain  rqoiood  to  ^^  goon  have,  in  the  openmg  of  the  canal,  a 
be  able  to  hope  tfiat  the  report  laezacL    Beridea,  of  revenue.^    The  Viceroy  then 

yffnr  nignnftfa  ni*^"g  A^tgnfA  ^  tpv^  mt^  ^ha  gratis  *"*"   ovi**w  v*  **?»«*■•«*».       ■*•**;  ^  ,    »       * 

fying  waurance  thrt  hiaTiCideaty  waa  diapoaSd  to  went  on  to  justify  the  excess  of  debt  by  refer- 

maintain  the  privile|(ea  anooeaaiTely  aooorded  by  im-  ring  to  the  important  woriu  which  had  been 

perial  decreea  ainoe  1841,  my  hope  boeomea  eonflnned,  accomplished ;  860  additional  miles  of  railroad 

and  ia  converted  into  oertitade.  had  been  laid  down,  also  207  bridges,  40  canals^ 

One  aole  pomt  now  remalna    that  of  the  anthorua-  ^k  •^«.^«^.  k  i^..w  oa  ^\^i^^^*Il  i  fl/v«fiii«* 

tionoflodia.    I  have  the  linn  conviction  that  thia  25.  aqueducts,  6  locks,  80  8huce-gatea,lflMtmg 

will  be  eanaUv  resolved  by  reoourae  to  the  formal  bridge,  and  4  stone  quays.    Cml  and  military 

terms  of  Uie  lumana^  with  the  perfect  equity  which  schools  had  been  founded  and  maintained,  ana 

every  one  noogniaea  in  your  Highaeaa.  the  reorganization  of  the  land  and  sea  forces 

iij^^iSJiSfit.ssao'rcS^^^^  ^-^i?'^,l*^?'^^^^°«^^!sr-«2^^^ 

B^l  or  great,  of  the  province  of  Egypt,  the  admmial  accession,"  the  Viceroy  contmued,     the  army 

tration  of  which  haa  been  conaded  to  me  solely  by  hardly  comprised  8,000  effective  troops,  and 

the  benevolence  of  the  Saltan,  the  liwt  is  evident  that  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  or  four  ships  only, 

the laat  flrmanaocorded  would ^  T**?*^-,  ^^ T^  Smce  my  accession  our  war  material  haa  been 

tera  had  not  been  tbna  aitnated,  I  anould  nave  had  ^«44,^i«,\^««.^^j   ^^a  ^  i .,...•»  ««««niv  nf  rrmt. 

nootherduty,Iam  aware,  than  to  Bubmit  to  aaimple  f^^^^^l  renewed,  and  a  large  «0PP*y  ^f  m«- 

indication  from  yon.    Feeling  confident  that  aU  &e  keta  of  a  new  model    have   been   ordered, 

commnnicattons  from  yon  have  been  inspired  by  the  Woriuhops  for  making  military  eqaipments 

most  perfect  sincerity,  and  the  moat  entire  pnnty  of  and  material  have  been  established.    Men-of- 
intenu^yjl,  on  mjr  side,  sneak  to  yon  wtth  aU  hoo.  ^^  transports,   such  as  steam-fiigates, 

esty  and  trust,  relying  on  the  pleaamg  assnrence  that  .  ,    ,  K.    ^    a      m-         ^— ^i-  ♦«  ^Ka 

hifl  ICiqesty  hM  no^h  to  lessen  the  privileges  ao-  von-clad  corvettes,  and  saibng-vessela,  to  the 

corded  by  bis  imperial  munificence,  as  well  as  on  number  of  twenty-two,  have  been  constrncted 

the  perfect  equity  and  high  sagacity  which  ao  emi-  or  purchased,  and  are  at  onr  disposal  in  the 

nengy  disUnguiah  yonr  ffighneas.,       .  ^ ,    ^^  Me^terranean  and  the  Red  Sea.    Aanksbcto 

ali  WK  ^  ^^t'\^Alot';^  God,  our  army  and  navy  are  now  on  such  a 

officea  to  obtain  an  augmentation  in  my  fiivor  of  the  regular  and  respectable  footing  that  we  are 

great  and  fecund  benevolence  of  his  Migesty,  more  fially  capable  of  providing  for  the  seenntj  of 

predons  to  me  than  the  whole  world  and  all  that  it  the  country."    On  the  important  topic  of  the 

**^°**^-  meditated  change  in  the  present  jurisdiction  of 

Negotiations  concerning  several  points  were,  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt,  the  Viceroy  said : 

however,  continued  unto  the  end  of  the  year,  '^I  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  joo 

when  it  was  announced  that  all  the  difficulties  that  I  have  obtained  the  adhesion  of  most  of 

had  been  settled.  the  great  powers  to  the  prindple  of  the  jodi* 

A  discovery  was  made  on  April  2d  of  an  at-  clary  reform ;  and  I  trust  soon  to  obtain  that 

tempt  to  assassinate  the  Viceroy.    An  explo-  of  the  French  Government,  which  has  alwajs 

sive  machine,  with  a  powder-train  leading  to  shown  so  much  sympathy  for  the  progreea  of 

the  door,  and  attached  by  a  tube  to  a  gas-pipe,  our  country.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 

was  found  under  the  seat  of  the  viceregal  special  commission  will  shortly  be  formed  to 

box  in  the  theatre  at  Cairo.    The  Viceroy  was  construct  the  bases  of  the  new  jurisdictioiu 

apprised  of  the  projected  attempt  on  his  life,  and  to  define  its  powers." 
and  stayed  away.    The  perpetrators  were  un-        The  Viceroy,  whUe   thus  endeavoring  to 

known,  but  several  persons  were  arrested  on  strengthen  his  power  by  reforms  and  the  aid 

suspicion.    The  Viceroy  received  the  congrat-  of  competent  advisers,  seema  also  intent  npon 

ulations  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  Egyptian  increasing  his  power  by  extending  his  terri* 

fhnctionaries  on  his  escape.  tory.    Great  political  results  are  expected  from 

An  important  event  in  the  political  progress  the  expedition  to  Central  Africa,  which  the 

of  Egypt  is  the  institution  of  a  Parliament  the  Egyptian  Government  directed  to  be  organized 

session  of  which,  in  1869,  was  opened  with  a  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 

highly-interesting  speech  of  the  Y  iceroy.    Af-  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  lead  to  the  eon- 

ter  congratulating  tne  members  on  the  general  ^nest  of  very  extensive  and  wealthy  territo- 

prosperity  of  the  country,  regretting  the  Im-  nes  for  the  Viceroy.    Sir  Samuel  was  given 

perfect  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  announcing  that  the  rank  of  Bey,  and  engaged  to  remain  for 

a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  devise  four  years  in  the  Egyptian  service.    The  force 

means  by  which  irrigation  might  be  effected  7"""    T" 

inaependentlyofafevorabk™ing,theVi«««,y  JS!^,^^n'1grS!,J^^S^^S^'^- 

adverted  to  the  Suez  Canal.    ^'  Eight  millions  rember. 
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ftt  his  disposal  id  to  consist  of  1,600  men,  se*  Empress  Eagenie  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and 

leetdd  from  the  Viceroy's  best  troops  in  Son-  was  received  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Austrian 

dao,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  an  ex-  Emperor,  and  landed  amid  the  thundering  of 

perienced  officer.    Hostile  operations  were  to  the  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 

eommence  in  the  country  of  the  Ban  tribe,  tudes  which  lined  the  shore.    On  November 

▼liich,  though  nominally  under  the  Egyptian  17th,  the  French  imperial  yacht  Aigle,  with 

nde,  has  hitherto  refhsed  to  recognize  it.   Hve  the  Empress  Eugenie  on  board,  and  followed 

iron  rirer  steamers  were  ordered  b^  Baker  Bey  by  forty  vessds,  anchored  at  IsmaOia,  having 

in  England.   The  Egyptian  Government  spared  passed  through  the  first  part  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

so  eipenae  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  The  trip  of  the  first  detachment  of  the  fleet 

the  eipedition,  the  cost  of  the  preliminary  with  visitors  was  made  from  Port  Said  to 

ontfita,  etc.,  amounting  to  £25,000.    This  ex-  IsmalUa  in  eight  and  a  half  hours ;  they  were 

ponditore,  however,  was  expected  to  be  re*  met  by  four  steamers  from  Suez,  the  southern 

corered  in  the  first  year  of  the  expedition.  terminus  of  the  canaL    On  November  18th 

Bj  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  thirty-four  steamers  arrived  at  Ismailia,  with 

history  of  Egypt,  during  the  year  1869,  was  the  an  average  tonnage  of  one  thouhand  tons  each. 

opening  of  the  Suez  Oanal.    The  canal  com-  The  buildings  in  Ismailia  were  filled  with 

mences  at  Port  Said,  140  miles  from  Alex-  guests,  and  the  surrounding  plains  covered  with 

todria,  is  aboat  120  miles  long,  and  runs  to  the  tents  of  the  native  tnl^a,  which  were  as- 

Snez  through  Lakes  ICenzaleh,  Timsah,  and  sembled  there  in  immense  numbers.    On  the 

Amer.    The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  moming  of  the  19th  of  November,  the  fleet  of 

admitted  into    the  Bitter  Lakes  with  com-  steamer.?  sailed  for  Suez,  the  imperial  yacht 

piete  fluccesa,  on  March  18th.    The  Viceroy  of  Aigle,  bearing  the  Empress  Eugenie,  taking 

fgjpt  was  present,  and  expressed  his  thorough  the  lead.    In  the  evening  they  arrival  at  the 

c!)nfidence  in  the  speedy  completion  of  the  canal,  light-house  in  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  anchored 

In  September  a  steamer,  with  M.  de  Lesseps  there  for  the  night    On  November  21st,  the 

on  board,  made  the  passage  along  the  whole  canal-inauguration  fleet,  consisting  of  forty- 

leogth  of  the  canal  in  fifteen  hours.    Thus  was  five  steamers,  arrived  at  Suez,  reaching  the 

the  practicability  of  the  great  work,  which  so  Red  Sea.-  None  were  obliged  to  employ  pilots. 

nun  J  scientific  men  and  politicians  have  labored  l*he  only  difficulty  they  hoi  was  owing  to  their 

to  prove  the  n&ost  costly  and  extravagant  of  numbers.    Some  were  crowded  on  the  banks 

chimeras,  condnsively  established.  of  the  canal  several  times,  but  they  got  off 

According  to  soundings,  taken  all  the  way  without  trouble,  the  sandy  bottom   neither 

throngh  the  canal  in  October,  the  least  depth  holding  nor  hurtmg  them.   On  leaving  Ismailia 

in  it  was  twent  j  feet,  and  the  remaining  ol>-  several  steamers  fouled  with  each  other,  but 

atacles  were   b^ing  rapidly  removed.     The  no  serioUs  damage  was  done.    The  water  in 

▼ork  iras  so  vigorously  pushed,  that,  in  the  the  canal  between  Suez  and  Ismailia  is  full 

beginning  of  November,  1869,  only  1^  million  twenty  feet  deep  at  the  shallowest  spot,  and  in 

euMo  metres  of  earth  remained  to  be  dredged  severiu  parts  it  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet 

from  the  bed  of  the  canal  to  give  it  the  maxi-  in  depth ;  but  at  all  these  points  the  canal  can 

niiim  depth  of  8  metres  (=326$  feet).    In  fact,  easily  be  deepened.    Steamers  drawing  fifteen 

M.  Leaseps  gave  formal  notice  that  the  Suez  feet  can  navigate  the  canal  from  Port  S^d  to 

Oanal  would  be  opened  throughout  to  navi-  Suez  with  ease,  in  fifteen  hours.    The  water 

gatiou  on  November  17,  1869.    For  this  occa-  does  not  wash  away  the  banks  as  much  as  was 

6H>n  aa   invitation   had  been   extended   to  apprehended.     The  complete  success  of  the 

crowned  heads.    The  Sdtan  declined  the  invi*  work  exceeded  all  expectations.    The  imperial 

tation,  but  France  was  represented  by  the  yacht  Aigle,  with  the  Empress  on  board,  and 

Empress,  Austria  by  the  Emperor,  Prussia  by  the  entire  fieet  left  Suez  on  November  22dL,  and 

the  crown-prince,  Italy  by  Prince  Amadous,  reached  the  Mediterranean  on  the  next  day. 

The  preliminaries  commenced  at  Port  Said  on  The  success  of  the  inauguration  was  complete. 

KoTember  16th.     The  Emperor  of  Austria        The  following  table  will  show  the  saving 

landed  at  noon,  and  was  received  by  the  Ehed-  effected  in  distance  by  the  canal  over  the  Cape 

iTo  with  great  ceremony  and  a  magnificent  route  between  the  ports  named  and  Point  de 

military  and  civic  display.     The  houses  were  Oalle,  Ceylon,  which  is  chosen  as  representing 

decorated,  arches  were  raised  over  the  princi-  a  point  of  mean  distance  in  the  Eastern  seas : 

pal  streets,  hundreds  of  flags  were  flying,  and  : 


salutes  were  exchanged  between  the  fleet  and 

the  shore.  At  night  the  town  and  harbor  were  crrras. 

ablaze  with  fij^works  and  illuminations.    The 


rigging  of  the  men-of-war  and  the  shipping  in  London. . . 

the  harbor  were  hung  with  lanterns  of  every  Maweaios. 

color,  end  showers  of  rockets  were  rising  and  J?^^*^  •  v 

falling.  The  Khedive  gave  a  grand  baU  on  board  ^^"^  '^" 
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14,840 
14,500 
15,480 
16,500 


r,«)o 

5,490 
5,280 
9,400 


FarCmt. 
ofSsTiag. 


49 
62 
65 
40 


of  his  yacht  It  was  attend^  by  the  Emperor,  M.  de  Lesseps  estimates  that  from  2,000,000 
Francis  Joseph,  and  all  the  distinguished  guests  to  8,000,000  tons  will  pass  through  the  canal 
a^embled  at  Port  Said.  Chi  November  16th  the    during  1870,  and  that  this  amount  will  be 
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doubled  the  following  year.    The  English  and  of  the  moorisff-mles  placed  along  the  two  banks  of 

the  French  will,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  the  ^^'^f^i.  {aO.The  caytwn  is  ho^^ 

i«.»^«4.  ^^^^^^L,  ^^  ♦k*  ^<>n«i  A^TMTvonv^  ^k^:.  on  deck  both  night  and  day,  to  be  ready  to  cast  off  or 

largest  customers  of  tje  cuial  company,  their  eut  the  tow-lineS  at  the  ili/t  order,   (al)  During  Uie 

rival  steamship  Imes,  the  Peninsular  and  On-  night,  vessels  will  keep  lights  bominff  acoor^g  to 
ental  and  Messageries  Imperiales,  ftimishing  regulation,  and  a  lookout  forward.  (40  S^eiy  steam- 
now  the  chief  mediums  of  communication  be-  tog  or  other  steamer  will  whistle  at  ^e  passage  of 

tween  Europe  and  the  ^    But  in  this  re-  P^1'„'?e^/'^Iil';5J'^';fa^,^ 

spect,  as  in  many  others,  this  new  highway  SSer  engines  which  they  may  meet    (5.)^eiitwo 

must  effect  a  radical  and  permanent  change,  vessels,  proceeding  in  opposite  directions,  come  in 

If  permanently  successfiil,  it  must  practically  sight,  they  are  to  slacken  speed,  each  keeping  the 

cut  off  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  and  Southamp-  fi"^<>^  ^^^  Su*^P»  •^cording  to  the  order  of 

ton  from  the  monopoly  they^ave              hefd  '^i^^'S^^^l^^^^                               ^t 

of  the  Meaiterranean  trade  witn  ii^gypt  and  be  given  oy  signal.    The  vessel  going  at  least  speed 

the  East,  and  open  the  field  to  succes^Ul  com-  is  to  keep  dose  to  the  starboard  bank  and  to  slacken 

petition.  speed  as  much  as  possible. 

Brindisi  and  oHier  porta  on  the  eastern  coast  ,v^il->7jj!!fl!'  t7«^±.^"  ^^.frS^if^jiT 

•  T4.  1     V                   ^4.v  I            i.      ^       •    •<_  ODliged  to  stop  in  the  oanal,  are,  aa  soon  as  posaibiei 

of  Italy,  by  reason  of  their  greater  proximity  to  pKce  theraielves  on  the  windward  bank,  end  moor 

to  Port  Said,  will  share  lai^ely  m  the  rich  fore  and  aft.    (2.)  In  case  of  necessaiy  stoppage,  and 

trade  of  Marseilles  and  Southampton.    Trieste  when  it  is  impossible  to  reach  a  siding,  wmch  is  si- 

also  will  become  a  formidable  competitor  for  W"  *«  ^«  ^o^e,  if  possible,  the  oaptam  must  imme- 

the  t««ie  of  Oentnd  Europe     The  Au,tri«r  ^%n^Ztk  "HT^M^CtK 

Lloyd's  Ime  of  steamers  from  the  latter  port  is  agents  of  the  company  will  have  the  nght  to  dirwt 

doing  a  steadily-increasing  business,  and  al-  the  means  of  getting  the  vessel  off,  and,  if  necessarr, 

ready  givmg  evidence  that  it  feels  the  stimu-  of  unloading— the  whole  at^the  expense  of  whoever 

Ins.    8(    '            "                            -       -   -  —  1-              J  *i^ 

freight 
seems 

will  supplant  their  older  and  wealthier  rivals  canal  earth,  lashes,  cinders,  or  any  other  materials. 

altOffetner  C^*)  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^'^J  thing  fallinf^  into  the  canal,  a 

The  fpUowing  «^  the  ofBchd  reguUiions  for  r^truno'^thTi^e'St*^*  §;^n^^S^i 

the  navigation  or  the  Suez  Oanal :  u\  The  captam  is  formdden  to  fish  up  any  thinj 

1.  Navigation  on  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal  is  per-  Jf"^^  '"^^  *V  ^"J^  ®''/??*rrS^*^®T  *^®  ^'If^v^ 
mitted  to  all  vessehi,  whatever  their  nationality,  pro-  the  oompanv»s  agente.  (5.)  The  salvage  of  aU  o^«« 
vided  they  do  not  diaw  more  than  seven  met^sW  ?^«5  mXo^^  camd  is  at  ^e  expense  of  the  wpuun, 
a  half  of  water ;  the  oanal  being  eight  metres  deep,  ^  ^**^  ^®y  ^^  °«  restored  on  payment  of  Uieae 
Steam-vessels  may  navigate  by  means  of  their  own  ®*Pa^*\  .  _.«  v  j  *.v  i  ^-^^^  • 
steam-power.  SaDuig-^sels,  about  fifty  tons'  bur-  ^^'  Captains  will  bmd  themselves,  on  receijinp  a 
den,  must  be  towed%y  the  iervice  established  for  ^PJ"  of  these  re^taons,  to  obey  every  order  for  the 
this  purpose  by  the  company.  Steamers  reqmring  PH?P^,,"/*»^°g  "^®"  <^*-  ,  ,  ^  .  ^.  .^..., 
to  be  to^d  wUl  arrange  byspecial  contract.  \vei|  ,^"-  ^^^S^  ^  i^wif"  ?^^^  ''^♦^S^ljf.^ 
vessel  towed  will  pro^do  i4s  own  tow-line.  ^'^^'  ""^  ^V^^  ^^  "  S?J^1  *~**'*  ^'^llf, 

2.  The  mwdmu^  speed  of  vessels  on  the  canal  is  ^.«  ^7}'^,!^^i^^''^A^^{  v  ^}^  ^S^^  ''j!^; 
provisionally  fixed  at  ten  kilometres  an  hour.  1^^^  (""i^^  J^rther  orders)  by  the  offlcid  papen  on 

8.  Eveiy  ship  exceedmg  100  tons*  buiden  must  take  }^^   The  transit  due  from  one  sea  to  the  other  i^ 

a  pilot  employed  by  theeompany,  who  is  bound  to  ^"^  francs  per  ton  burden,  and  ten  fran«i  per  ptj^n- 

fi5nish  every  inforbation  as  to  tie  route  to  be  fol-  g?'"»  Pay»bIo  at  the  entrwice  at  Port  Said  or  8i^ 

lowed,  the  captain  rcnudning  responsible  for  the  oon-  ?H*^'5"^®  r°®*  "?  ^"^  **  'J'l^SPS  ^!  wLrtil 

duct  niid  hanciling  of  the  vwsel.  ^"?><Jf  J"***  S'  anchoring  at  Port  Said,  at  lamafl^ 

4.  When  a  ves?el  requiring  to  pass  the  canal  has  ^^  ^f  5""  ^i?®  phrtform  at  Suoa,  ^\^^ 

taken  up  her  moorings  at.  P?rt  SiSd  or  at  Sues,  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  twenty  days  at  the  utmosu 

n  Is  to  enter  hS  vessel  at  the  oflioe  and  t?  pay  Jv©^ centimes  per  ton  per  day,  at  the  place  assigned 

assage  dues,  as  well  as  the  pUotage  feea,  tow-  %\?«  captain  of  the  port, 

id  fiffbor  fees,  when  due.    *A  roSeipt  w^  be  ^  ^he  piToUjge  dues  fSr  the  uassage  of  the  <anal  a« 

given  him,  which  wil  be  avaikble  in  case  of  need.  ??« J  acoordmg  to  the  draught  of  water,  ^JoXiow^. 

He  will  bo  bound  to  furnish  the  following  particu-  JJP  to  three  metres,  five  francs  per  decimctee ;  ftom 

lars :  Name  and  nationality  of  the  vesseT  name  of  *^  \?  fS«T  "l^  *  ^  ^^}^y  tenftanoa ;  ftom  foui 

the  captain,  names  of  the  owners  and  cWterers,  »nd  ahalf  to  six  metres,  fifteen  francs ;  from  ej  to 

port  wteneS  sailed  and  destination,  draught  of  water  ^^^"^  ^i  »  ^^  ^^^res,  twenty  francs.    Every  dm- 

number  of  passengers,  tonnage  of  the  ihip  accord-  ™;*^«  ^  ^^  ^l'^J%  P«>POrtionaUy  aooordmg  to  the 

ing  to  legal  measurement,  certified  by  oflicial  docu-  category  to  whidi  the  vessel  belongs, 

ments  ^^c  P"®t  kept  on  board.  In  case  of  anchorage,  will 

6.   In  the  formation  of  trains,  the  captidn,  ftu-  be  pal^  twenty  francs  per  day.    Vessehi  towed  wffl 

nUhed  with  a  number  aocordimr  to  his  reoBint.  serv-  ^^  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on 


6.   In  the  formation  of  trains,  the  captidn,  ftu-  be  pal^  twenty  francs  per  day.    Vessehi  towed  will 

-ished  with  a  number  according  ti  his  re^ipt,  serv-  }^  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  twenty-ftve  per  cent  c 

ing  as  a  way-bUl,  and  aft»r  liaving  received  the  **»«  P"?J5eT?"T?w  v  i?flfl*T>a  t>      -a     *  T.-«^«r 
pilot  on  boart,  will  take  up  the  position  assigned  to  r£,SD,  UE  LESSEPS,  President  Director. 

nim. 

6.  Every  vessel  about  to  enter  the  canal  is  to  have        The  opening  of  the  Canal  haa  raised  the 

her  yards  hraced  up  and  booms  topped.    She  must  question  of  its  neutralization.      The  powers 

have  two  anchors— one  forward  and  one  aftr-to  allow  were  said  to  be  v^ry  actively  occupied  with 

^•"?^flfe^'?iS?in^t^?4!^'„Ctbe !«.»?.  *»•'.  question;  for  if  it  is  not  decliu^  nen- 

of  the  canal,  aWt  in  tow  with  a  hawler  readyTm  *ral,  it  runs  the  nsk  of  becoming  the  theatre 

order  in  case  of  need  to  carry  out  her  hawser  to  one  of  rivalries  and  struggles  between  the  great 
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nations.    Austria  is  nnderstood  to  be  in  fayor  thin  wire  melted,  or  by  the  number  of  electro- 

of  th&t  step,  bat  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  lyzing  cells  in  series,  is  more  than  100  times 

pronoonce.    Prussia  is  reported  to  be  com-  greater  than  that  of  the  coil  in  which  the  cur- 

pletdlj  in  accord  with  England,  who  ardently  rent  is  generated. 

desires  the  neutralization.  Italy,  who  sees  her  Ifeto  Forma  qf  Batteries, — ^M.  Ney  has  intro- 
E^m  commerce  increasing,  is  strongly  dis-  duoed  a  battery  composed  of  the  ordinary  cop- 
posed  to  support  the  project  France  and  per  and  zinc  elements,  but  placed  in  different 
fiossia  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  former,  solutions  from  those  of  the  Daniell  coll.  An 
astbeprincipal  promoter  ofthe  now  completed  amalgamated  plate  of  zinc  is  put  in  a  vessel 
works,  is  supposed  to  hope  to  obtain  certain  filled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium; 
priyileges  for  the  French  ships  which  may  in  this  vessel  is  the  porous  cylinder  containing 
vish  to  make  use  of  the  canal ;  and  the  latter,  the  copper  plate,  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
wbo  regards  with  a  distrusted  eye  every  road  carbonate  of  copper.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
which  is  opened  toward  the  East,  and  of  which  battery  can  be  kept  a  long  time  in  active  oper- 
she  is  not  mistress,  is  believed  to  entertain  the  ation  if  the  liquid  amnlonia  is  replenished, 
project— if  this  channel  is  really  accessible  to  which  is  easily  done  by  dropping  in  solid  chlo- 
lirge  Bteam-vesselfl — of  asking  for  a  modifica-  ride  of  ammonium.  The  natureJ  carbonate  of 
tioQ  of  the  treaties  which  regulate  navigation  copper  can  be  used,  and  sand  impregnated  with 
in  the  Bosporas  and  the  Dardanelles.  the  ammoniacal  solution  can  be  employed  in- 

ELECTRICITY.  Meetro-magnetic  Indue-  stead  of  the  solution  itself. 
twi  Machines, — ^Mr.  H.  Wilde^s  invention  has  M.  Bondet  finds  that  his  cyanide  of  potas- 
beea  somewhat  improved  during  the  year  by  slum  battery  possesses  a  magnetic  force  as  com- 
his  own  efibrts  and  those  of  others.  One  of  the  pared  with  a  Bunsen  of  81  to  98.  He  gives  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  use  of  his  apparatus  following  comparisons  between  various  forms 
was  the  generation  of  high  internal  heat  in  of  batterv:  Bunsen,  938;  chloride  of  potas- 
Itfge  electro-magnetic  machines  by  the  rapid  slum  and  chloro-hydrate  of  ammonia,  601 ; 
magnetization  and  demagnetization  of  the  arma-  Mari6-Davy,  648 ;  Daniell,  384. 
tores.  By  means  of  a  current  of  water  circu-  A  battery  invented  by  Abb6  Martin  has 
Ittiog  in  the  hollow  brass  segments  which  been  found  to  have  great  electro-motive  force 
form  part  of  the  magnet-cylinder,  this  heat  is  and  peculiar  constancy.  The  exterior  Jar.  hav- 
now  so  far  reduced  as  to  permit  the  machines  ing  its  lower  part  non-porous  and  well  var- 
to  be  worked,  for  days  and  nights  together,  nished,  contains  the  liquid  amalgam  of  zinc ; 
withoQt  intermission,  and  without  any  sensible  above  this  it  is  principally  porous.  Contact  is 
dinunntion  of  the  power  of  the  current.  It  made  with  the  zinc  by  a  gutta-percha  insulated 
has  also  been  foimd  that  the  current  from  one  wire,  whose  extremity  is  bare ;  this  end  im- 
small  magneto -electric  or  electro -magnetic  mediately  on  entering  the  liquid  amalgam  be- 
machine  is  sufficient  to  excite  simultaneously  comes  amalgamated  and  establishes  a  thor- 
the  electro-magnets  of  several  small  machines,  oughly  good  contact.  This  interior  cell  con- 
In  a  number  of  S^-inch  machines  constructed  sists  of  a  porous  jar  not  resting  on  the  amalgam, 
for  the  electro-deposition  of  copper  on  a  large  but  supported  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  outer 
»^e,  the  currents  from  two  of  them  are  made  vessel.  Its  porosity  only  extends  to  the  lower 
to  excite  the  electro-magnets  of  twenty  similar  half,  to  prevent  the  exciting  liquids  mixing, 
machines  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  bring  out  The  negative  element  consists  of  a  copper  plate 
the  maximum  dynamic  effect  of  each  machine,  or  a  plate  of  lead,  carbon,  platinum,  or  any 
Mr.  WOde  has  ascertained  that  it  is  not  neces-  platinized  metal,  the  exciting  liquid  depending 
sarj  to  clutch  the  armatures  together,  for  it  is  upon  the  metal,  and  being  either  sulphate  of 
A  property  of  the  current  to  make  them  re-  copper,  or  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  silver,  etc.  The 
voire  synchronously.  exterior  vessel  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric 
Jo  a  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Lit-  acid,  and,  by  means  of  the  porous  portion  of  the 
erary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Wilde  outer  vessel,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  eliminated, 
mentioned  the  following  as  some  of  the  results  attaching  itself  to  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
obtained  from  Uie  quantity  armature  of  a  10-  A  New  Frictional  Machine, — ^M.  Ferdinand 
inch  machine.  The  dimensions  of  the  coil  of  Carr6  has  recently  constructed  a  new  fnctional 
this  armature  may  be  represented  by  a  bar  machine  for  the  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
of  pare  copper  67  feet  long,  and  having  a  sec-  Paris.  On  the  same  axis  are  mounted  two 
tional  area  of  1.6  square  indies,  so  that  the  re-  disks  of  non-conducting  materials.  The  first, 
distance  which  this  circuit  presents  to  the  pas-  of  gutta-percha,  passes  between  two  friction 
sage  of  a  current^  when  compared  with  that  cushions,  and  is  provided  with  a  brass  conduc- 
of  the  liquids  in  a  voltaic  battery,  is  practl-  tor  furnished  with  combs.  The  second  disk  is 
callj  nulL  When  the  coil  is  in  full  action,  it  larger  than  the  first,  but  is  not  provided  with 
will  melt  15  inches  of  iron  wire  .035  inches  in  cushions — only  with  a  conductor  and  combs. 
diameter,  or  the  same  length  of  ^inch  iron  The  action  in  the  second  is  that  of  induction, 
rod  with  equal  cert^nty ;  and  will  electrolyze  and  in  turning  the  handle  powerful  results  are 
acidulated  water  in  at  least  16  voltametres  in  obtaiined;  so  much  so,  that,  with  disks  from 
series;  bo  that  the  resistance  outside  of  the  14  in.  to  19  in.  in  diameter,  sparks  are  elicited 
circuit,  whether  estimated  by  the  15  inches  of  varying  in  length  from  5  to  7  in. 
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New    Thermo -elsetric  Pile. — MM.    Mnre  acting  upon  s  oompantWelj  small  siufaoe.   Also  in 

and  Clamond  describe  a  new  pile  in  which  Uiis  case  the  clectnc  cumntM  deficient  in  quintitr 

»b1ai««  #'o..»><i  ♦"ko.  •»A.*«+:»A  ^i««^«4-   ^^A  ;-«•»  for  mechanical  pnrpoBes.    what  seemed  to  be  wanted 

g^ena  forms  the  negative  element  and  iron  ^„  .         large  a«a  of  metaDio  sniikce,aeted  upon 

tne  positive.     Ine  galena  is  cut  into  bars  forty  by  an  exatant  strong  enough  to  evolve  a  powerfnl 

milbmetres  long  and  eight  millimetres  thick,  cuirent^  yot  not  suffidently  so  to  irear  or  coirode  the 

and  thin  sheet-iron  plates  fifty-five  millimetres  Ph»J^.™.  K^V7  P«"*P»?\«  degree.   I  have  Mce 

lonff  And  fiiffht  TnillimAtrafl  wiiIa  afa  nnnnt^tAi\  published  the  idea  which  this  gave  birth  to,  m  Beveral 

long  ana  eigni  mimmeires  witte  are  connectea.  j^  ^^  adentMo  joumaU.    But  as  I  have  now  woAed 

A  series  of  these  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  i^  out  to  oompletaon,  both  by  caloohition  and  experi- 

hollow  cylinder,   in  which    a  gas-burner  is  ment,  I  detail  it  herein  ibr  the  infonnation  of  ym 

placed.    The  insolations  are  formed  with  thin  readers. 

phites  of  mica.    About  forty  of  these  couples  .  ^  ^Sf^l»  5>>  *"«^,  ^^^^  mi  electrtHmagnctic  en- 

n*/^riAA  ♦»»/>  4«4-A,.aU-»-  ^f  ^««  Ti.,».A»f<i  JL^^ .  guio  attached  to  an  ordlnaTv  shsft,  IS shssthed  OH  on« 

produce  the  intensity  of  one  Bunsen  s  ceU;  fj^^  ^^j,             ^^  ^n  iht  otSer  side  with  mc 

but  it  18  doubted  whether  the  result  affords  The  sheathing  is  laid  on  over  sheets  of  gntta-peRlui, 

the  electric  equivalent  of  the  heat  employed.  in  order  to  insulate  it  ftom  the  wood-woifcof  theves- 

Whale-eatehing   hf    Mectrieity.--l£Gasn.  Bel.    The  nails  necessary  for  thU  pmpose  are  driven 

RAnnAtt  and  WakI    Tendon   Kava  nAtAntA^I  a  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  nowhere  m  metallic 

^1??!?    f      r*!^        S  i^v   !k  P**®°*^  J  contact  with  any  part  of  tbe sheathing.    ThetwoMC- 

method  of  capturing  whales  by  the  agency  of  ti^ne  of  copper  and  sine  sheathing  thus  form  t  Ut- 

electnoity,  galvanism,  or  magnetic  electricity,  teiy,  acted  upon  and  ezdtedby  siat  water  elone.  If 

A  galvanic  battery  with  its  coils  and  necessary  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  ealcolate  the 


.      -  powetiid 

are  put  in  connection  wiw,  and  pass  from,  the  oal  foroe. 
opposite  poles  or  terminals  of  the  battery  and  .  The  vessel  being  so  sheathed,  a  wire  firom  each  see- 
along  the  Imes  by  which  the  harpoons  are  se-  ^""^  of  course  conducts  the  currcntto  the  electaxh 
^„  J  r!.  *i:  V  *  rru  A  *J**i'"""^,«"'  °^  magnetic  engme.  In  my  first  experiments  I  had  i 
cured  to  the  boat  The  ends  of  these  wires  are  Sage  magn^  to  work  a  keeper  in  connection  with  a 
contmued  to  the  points  of  the  harpoons,  so  that  crank  in  the  usual  way.  Since  then  I  have  adopted  a 
the  points  shall  be  in  direct  communication  mode  of  multiplying  the  power  enormous]/.  Thus 
with  the  poles  of  the  battery.  When  practicable,  the  wires  are  connected  with  a  thick,  amril-siied 
two  hanSons  are  thrown  at  the  whale  at  the  «^ct«>:™»gnet  m  the  first  mstsnce  In  front  ofits 
*^^  ,  wo  to**  vwiA  oir  buo  «*u(uo  a*  u*w  ^^  poles  an  armature  is  made  to  rotate  with  pert 
same  or  nearly  the  same  time,  and  when  the  veloci^,  and  the  augmented  current  thus  produced  is 
battery  is  charged  the  electric  current  will  pass  carriea  to  an  arrazieement  of  two  very  laive  magnets 
along  the  wires  to  the  points  of  the  harpoons,  worldng  redprocaliy  in  such  a  wa^r  that  the  keeper, 
and  through  the  body  of  the  whale,  thus  com-  or  soft  iron  beam  between  tiiem,  which  works  the  crank 
^i^f;«.<»  ♦iJi  *.iwwl^  J;~«*  n^  I^T^-i^  /tV  axle  of  the  screw,  fiows  the  current  mto  each  sepa- 
pletmg  the  electric  current.     The  whale  (if  ^^^j  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ohaipng  it  just  befow  the  mo- 

the  battery  and  accompaniments  are  sufficiently  ment  of  contact    As  reffsaus  ue  wear  of  the  plates, 

powerful)  will  be  paralyzed  by  the  shocks,  and  it  would  be  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of  oralnary 

will  lie  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  fheathlng,  with  this  advantage,  that  no  sea-weed  or 

without  the  slightest  motion,  so  that  the  boat  ^»™«  «» ^P^lJ  adhew  to  the  sheathmg,  m  wwtant 

«T«wavu»  i«uv  D«<euwwu  uAvuvu,  ov  kUBb  loi^  wvttu  gij^^mQ   scdvity  I  ordinary  copper  shesthmg  wonld 

can  approach  near  enough  to  spear  and  cap-  ge  quite  fne  from  them  tf  the  galvanic  drde  vere 

tnre  him  without  danger.    Two  harpoons  may  comi>lete.    In  fitting  the  above  engine  to  a  vessel  the 

be  bound  together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  bar-  rotating  armature  working  before  the  first  magnet 

poon  with  two  separate  barbed  points  parallel  ^^^^  *»*^«  ^  ^  ^^"^^^  ^^  •  *™""  eteam-engbe. 

to  each  other,  the  two  component  parts  of  Electric  AlarufM  for  Variation  of  Tempera- 

which  are  insulated  from  each  other,  the  wire  ture, — ^MM.  Besson  and  Kndder  have  invented 

f^om  each  pole  of  the  battery  passing  down  or  an  apparatus  to  indicate  a  fall  of  temperatiire 

through  either  part  of  the  compound-harpoon  in  hot-houses  and  other  places  where  it  is  im- 

to  the  point,  thus  forming  the  electric  circuit,  portant  ^o  have  a  steady  degree  of  heat   It 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  instru-  consists  of  a  spirit-thermometer,  the  bulb  of 

ment  should  enter  the  body  of  the  whale,  the  which  is  placea  above,  and  the  tube  curved  in 

same  efiTect  being  produced  if  the  poles  of  the  a  IJ  shape.    A  platinum  wire  in  connection 

battery  are  in  communication  with  his  skin,  with  a  battery  and  ball  is  carried  into  the  bnlb 

In  the  same  way  electricity  may  be  employed  and  down  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  de»red 

to  capture  seals,  and  many  other  fish  and  sea  to  notify.    Below  this  minimum  the  corvstnre 

or  river  animals.  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  in  freecommn- 

EUctro-magnetie  Engines  on  Ship-board. —  nioation  with  a  second  platinum  wire.    As  the 

Hr.  John  Tawse  communicates  the  following  alcohol  contracts  with  the  cold,  the  loercnrj 

statement  to  The  Engineer:  will,  of  course,  rise,  and,  reaching  the  fir^t 

a                        u'Tj'TVJv*  platinum  wire,  complete  the  circuit,  and  gi^'e 

Some  years  ago,  when  m India,  I  had  a  boat  on  one  u.^  „«««:««      tu:-  f«<.4>«.,,»A«4.  ;.  ;»Va«i<i<J  to 

of  the  s^t  Uk^f  the  CoiomaSdcl  coast,  and  from  ^®  wwning.    Thw  instrument  is  mtended  to 

experiments  I  then  made  I  became  impressed  with  he  used  m  connection  with  what  is  called  tne 

the  idea  that  there  was  an  immense  mechanical  iK>wer  manmum  thermometer  alarum,  which  is  nia<i^ 

lyioK  dormant  in  the  simple  and  natural  galvanic  ac-  hy  carrying    one   platinum    wire,  connected 

iZ^^tkm  ^iS?«^  fX^2^f^^         Ji!S^  ▼ith  a  battery  and  bell,  into  the  bulb  of  t 

magnetism  nas  hitherto  iiulea  as  a  motive  power  on  •  i  ai.               a.          ji    ^  av         --^  jr.w-n 

th?  score  of  economy  only.    The  form  oFbattery  mercurial  thermometer,  and  another  wire  down 

used  is  too  expensive,  owing  to  the  use  of  strong  aci&  the  tube  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  not  uosinU 
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to  exceed.    "When  the  mercury  rises  to  this  battery  be  now  broken,  and  the  heated  wire 

point  the  circuit  is  oompleted.  and  notice  is  be  allowed  to  cool,  its  note  will  be  heard  to 

gireo  by  the  ringing  of  the  belL     The  same  rise  by  degrees  to  its  original  pitch.    With  a 

batter?  and  bell  wiU  serve  for  the  two  instm-  single  pair  of  plates,  the  phono-electroscope 

ments,  bat  it  will  be  necessary  to  interpose  a  answers  well.    The  experiment  is  a  striking 

commatator  to  ascertain  through  which  cir-  one  in  a  lecture-room,  very  instructiye,  ana 

cdt  the  current  is  passing,  and  whether  a  rise  easily  managed.    The  apparatus  is  so  simple 

or  M  is  indicated  when  the  beU  is  rung.  that  any  one  almost  may  make  it  for  himself. 

Eketrie  Bmcotu, — ^Experiments  have  been       Electro-depontian  of  Copper  and  Brass, — 
oondncted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Edin-  An  invention  has  been  patented'  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
bor^  with  a  view  of  testing  the  practioabilitv  Walenn,  of  England,  to  make  electro-deposits 
of  iliiiiniBating  beacons  and  buoys  at  sea  with  of  copper  and  brass  upon  iron,  or  other  sub- 
tlte  electric  light,  produced  by  means  of  a  bat-  stances,  with  less  battery  power,  and  greater 
t^ry  on  shore.   A  submarine  cable,  ftdly  half  a  economy,  tiian  formerly.    A  solution  for  de- 
mOe  long,  was  laid  between  the  East  break-  positing  brass  is  made  as  follows :  crystallized 
water  of  Granton  Harbor  and  tha  chain  pier  sulphate  of  zinc  (1  part  by  weight),  and  crystal- 
fit  Trinity.    The  operator  occupied  a  station  lized  nitrate  of  copper  (2  parts),  are  dissolved 
near  the  centre  of  the  breakwater,  and  the  in  the  smallest   quantity  of  water   that  is 
light  was  shown  at  the  point  of  'the  pier,  in  possible.    Sufficient  strong  ammonia-water  is 
^nt  of  an  ordinary  light-house  reflector,  pro*  added   to  precipitate,  and  then  fhUy  redis- 
(lacingamoet  brilliant  flash.    The  flashes  were  solve  the  oxides.    The  purple  tint  of  this  solu- 
emitted  with  great  rapidity;  as  many  as  600  tion  is  removed  by  a  standard  solution  of  cya- 
c&Q  be  transmitted  in  a  minute,  but  the  machine  nide  of  potassium.     The  resulting  solution 
ean  be  regulated  to  send  one  every  second,  or  should  be  left  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
at  any  other  de»red  interval  The  experiments  may  then  be  worked  with  from  one  to  three 
vere  witnessed  by  gentlemen  connected  with  battery-cells,  using  heat  if  a  brass  anode  be 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trinity  House^  and  employed.    Or  porous  cell-arrangements  may 
gave  them  great  satis&otion.  be  mtroduced,  the  hydrated  oxides  of  copper 
A  PhotkheUetrotcope, — ^This  is  the  name  of  and  zinc  being  from  time  to  time  supplied, 
sn  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  and,  if  necessary,  ammoniuret  of  copper  being 
of  Endand,  to  illustrate  the  heating  power  of  added.    Ammonia-water  and  a  standard  solu- 
theroltaic  current.   It  consists  of  a  rectangular  tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  added 
▼oodeu  box,  ten  inches  by  five,  two  steel  or  occasionally  to  the  depositing  liquid,  in  order 
plaUnnm  wires  stretched  from  end  to  end,  a  to  keep  the  salts  of  copper  and  zinc  well  in 
eoiall  spindle  carrying  two  quill  plectra,  and  solution.    The  hydrated  oxides  of  the  metals 
an  eccentric  wheel  for  making  and  breaking  are  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the 
the  cnrrent  through  one  of  nie  wires.    The  proportion  oftwo  parts  by  weight  of  the  copper 
vbeel  turns  under  a  brass  spring,  which  plays  oxiae  to  one  part  of  the  zinc  oxide  before 
Bpon  a  button.    The  spring  is  connected  with  going  into  the  solution.  During  working,  little 
OQO  electrode  of  the  battery,  the  button  with  or  no  hydrogen  should  be  evolved.     Various 
the  wire  nearest  to  it,  and  this  wire  with  the  modifications  of  the  process  are  described  by 
other  electrode.    To  exhibit  the  use  of  the  in-  the  inventor,  but  the  one  already  mentioned 
^ment :  ilrst,  tighten  the  wires,  by  means  of  appears  to  be  the  simplest.   An  electro-deposit 
the  milled-headed  screws,  to  unison,  to  about  of  copper  is  made  by  charging  the  solvent  solu- 
the  pitch  of  middle  C. ;  then  turn  the  spindle  tion  with  about  one  part  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
>o  as  to  sound  the  two  notes  in  succession  he-  to  ten  or  twenty  parts  of  sulphate  of  cc^per. 
Me  the  eccentric  wheel  makes  the  circuit  The  addition  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  acid  solu- 
After  these  have  sounded  in  unison,  turn  the  tions   for  depositing   copper  has  long   been 
spindle  a  little  more;  the  circuit  is  made  by  known  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  deposit — 
vheel  and  spring,  and  presently  the  plectra  the  zinc  toughening  th«  cc^per  as  deposited.. 
P'&T  a  aecond  time  on  the  wires,  which  now  Mr.  Walenn  has  also  discovered  that  the  addi- 
»md,  with  an  interval  of  a  tone  or  more,  ac-  tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  Msulphide  of  carbon 
^•^Ming  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  to  a  solution  containing  one  lb.  of  sulphate  of 
F^^ded  through  one  of  them.    By  regulating  copper  to  the  gallon,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
the  time  between  the  instant  when  the  wires  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  gallon,  imparts  a  silky 
sonnd  in  unison  and  the  instant  when  they  and  bright  appearanoe  to  the  cupreous  deposit.  . 
^^^d  again,  and  noticing  the  musical  interval        The  Electrio  Light  for  photographing  with 
caused  by  one  of  them  becoming  fiat,  we  have  the  Microscope, — A  Washington  correspondent 
ui  andible  measure  of  the  expansion  of  the  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  gives  an  interesting 
(oonected  wir&  of  the  temperature  to  which  it  account  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Wood- 
1^  be«n  raised,  and  of  the  quantity  of  electri-  ward,  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  to  pro- 
''^tr  which  has  traversed  it  to  produce  that  cure  magnified  photographs  of  objects  by  means 
^ect  By  oontinning  the  movement,  the  inter-  of  the  electric  light.    The  writer  says : 

kt  ^S!'llJi^!lJ^^I?L'^  wSTIf^  ^^,t       ^0'  t^«  production  of  the  electric  light  he  uses  the 

i^>t  the  wire  operated  on  wiU  become  too  3>uboBcq  famp,  moved  by  a  batteiy  of  fifty  Email 

»iack  to  sound  at  alL    If  connection  with  the  Grove's  elements.  In  this  way  he  finds,  not  only  that 
Vol.  is.— 16.    ▲ 
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photoffraphs  can  be  taken  with  any  power  fiven  bj  this  application  more  economical  and  rimple  than 

Hunlignt,  but  also  that  the  exagfferation  of  nghi  and  hitherto.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  these  lights  will 

shadow,  which  has  prevented  Uie  electric  light  At>m  be  ^nerally  introduced  as  souroea  of  iUamiDacon  in 

heiug  generally  adopted  as  a  source  of  illumination  takmg  ordinaiy  photographs,  for  which  they  are  un- 

iu  the  preparation  of  ordinaxr  photographs  of  the  fitted  by  the  violence  of  the  contrasts  of  the  light 

natural  size  or  less,  proved  of  infinite  advantage  in  and  shade  which  they  produceb 
the  reproduction  of  flBeble,  microaoopical  images  of         tt     ^  it    m    ^  ^  -^r    -ns    •    «    ..i 

hirfily-magnjfled  objects.  Vegetable  Meetro-fMUn'B. — ^Mr.  Edwin  Smith 

The  microscopical  pictures  are  dearer  and  more  de-  contributes  to  the  London  Chemical  New%  the 

fined  than  those  produced  by  sunlight.    The  electrio  results  of  experiments  to  detennine  the  electric 

JlSni*a^«jL]°?!?J!^.f£^^^  relations  between  vegeUble  substances  of  a 

readily  arranged  to  produce  neffatives  with  shorter  «^a  _^  a_       at.  •  H  v     au.. 

exposures.    The  magnesium  liSit,  though  sharing  i^a^nre  to  act  ohemioaUy  on  each  othei^an 

these  qualities,  ia  found  to  be  less  adapted  to  the  alkaloid  and  an  organic  acid,  for  example.  He 

higher  powers.  deemed  it  probable  that,  whenever  two  flavors 

The  elecfaic  light  is  considered  to  be  the  best,  are  habitually  conjoined  in  eating,  the  reaaon 

fcU'SSi.'SSt^S^rSJk"  %'Sr^,;  whytheymntuaUyin.proveejd.oaieri.be- 
used  by  the  doctor  is  the  compact  form  of  the  cause  a  certam  amount  of  electno  action  18  set 
Orove's  battery  employed  by  Prof.  Tyndall  in  his  up  between  the  substances  employed  to  pro- 
celebrated  lectures  on  heat  and  sound.  It  was  made,  dnce  them,  and  that  the  rationale  of  the  right 

feStS^i^th^ppS^'  Jild^f  ^f^S^dall  "^'''  ^1®^^  o^  fl*^o"  ?^^*  ^®  fo^^  P*rt^y  '^ 

The  chief  pomt^ut  thia  battery  wits  compact-  galvanism  as  well  as  in  chemistry.   He  says : 
ness.     It  occupies,  wl^  set  up,  a  space  of  a  little        Pursuing  this  idea,  I  tried  pairs  of  eatables  which 

more  than  two  leet  square,  and  the  oells  are  so  small  generally  go  together,  such  as  pepper  and  salt,  coffee 

that  a  little  over  seven  pounds  of  nitric  and  three  of  and  sugar,  almonds  and  raisins,  and  the  like,  and 

sulphuric  a<dd,  costing  altogether  much  less  than  one  found  that  a  voltaic  current  more  or  less  strooif  was 

dollar,  ia  sufficient  to  chaige  the  fifty  elements  and  excited  in  every  instance  which  I  tested.    Bitten 

run  the  battery  for  a  day's  work.    The  wires  from  and  sweets,  pungents  and  salts,  or  bitters  and  acids, 

the  battel^  are  connected  with  the  Duboscq  lamp,  generally  appear  to  fumuh   true  voltuo  couples. 

which  is  the  one  that  was  exhibited  by  that  ingenious  doubtlesa  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  action  or 

maker  at  the  recent  Universal  £jn>osition  in  Paria.  some  alkaloid  salt  and  an  acid  or  its  equivalent.   As 

This  lamp  is  provided  with  a  dooK-work,  regulated  others  may  like  to  repeat  or  extend  the  experiments, 

by  a  magnet^  and  keeps  the  oarbon-itoints  perfectly  I  will  desoribe  shortly  my  mode  of  procedure :  Cat 

steady.     T^e  light  from  the  burning  oarbon-point^  two  pieces  of  platinum-foil  about  five  inches  by  two 

which  approxinuites  in  brilliancy  the  brightness  of  and  a  half  inches,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  nlter- 

the  sun,^  is  concentrated  by  a  pair  of  condensing  paper  a  trifle  larger.  Well-waahed  linen  is  sometimes 

lenses  oh  the  achromatic  condenser  of  the  micro-  more  convenient  than  filter-paper.    Have  a  small 

scope,  passes  thus  through  the  object  and  Uie  object-  wooden  board  near  the  meroury-cnps  of  the  galra- 

glass  of  the  microeoope.  and  projects  the  image  on  nometer,  and  let  a  short  copperor  platinum  wire,  dip- 

the  sensitive  plate,  which  is  placed  at  a  few  feet  dis-  ping  into  one  of  the  cups,  rest  on  the  board.   The 

tance.    The  photograph  is  then  taken  by  precisely  substances  to  be  tried  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of 

the  same  chemical  process  by  which  portnuts  are  solution,  the  stronger  the  better,  by  infusion,  deooc- 

photographed.  tion,  or  otherwise.    Suppose  oonee  and  an^r  are  to 

This  laimpmaYbe  substituted  for  the  electrio  dock  be  operated  upon:  solutions  of  both  havmg  been 

and  battexy  In  tne  above  process  with  simUar  results,  prepared,  dip  mto  each  a  slip  of  filter-paper;  place 

but  requires  somewhat  longer  exposures.    It  is  not  one  slip  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  platinum-foil,  and 

BO  well  adapted  to  taking  pictures  with  high  powers,  the  other  on  the  second  piece.    Next  lay  the  first 

and  at^  the  present  price  of  the  magnesium  ribbon,  slip  and  its  foil  on  the  board,  with  the  metal  touchinf 

which  ia  two  dollars  and  one-half  per  ounce,  ia  more  the  copper  wire  before  mentioned.    I^ar  the  second 

costly  than  the  electric  li^fht.  slip  with  its  platinum  upward,  so  that  the  coffee  and 

We  are  inclined  to  beheve  that  the  above  new  ap-  sugar  come  mto  even  contact  with  slight  pressure, 

plications  of  the  electrio  and  magnesium  lights  will  and  immediately  connect  thia  upper  sup,  through  a 

prove  of  great  practical  value,  by  enabling  micro-  bitof  copper  wire,  insulated  from  the  touch,  with  the 

scopists,  laboring  in  the  varioua  branches  of  medical  other  terminal  of  the  galvanometer.    Deflection  oc- 

and  sdentiflc  research,  to  reproduce  the  results  of  curs  instantaneously,  and  maybe  increased  to  a  con- 

their  investigations  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  in-  siderable  vibration  by  breaking  and  making  dreoit 

structive  to  Uie  world.  at  the  right  swing  of  the  needle.  After  a  few  distinct 

Dr.  Woodward  showed  us  during  a  recent  visit  vibrations,  it  is  well  to  turn  over  the  whole  pile.o| 

photographs  of  sections  of  cancers,  tumors,  and  other  slips  just  as  they  are,  and  connect  opposite  ends  with 

morbid  tissues,  in  which  the  most  minute  structural  the  galvanometer,  so  as  to  reverse  the  current.  .This 

points  were  fiUthfhlly  reproduced,  with  powers  ran-  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  confirming  your  previous 

gin|f  from  860  to  1,000  diameters ;  and  alao  of  a  great  observation,  and  of  correcting  any  slight  dieturbmg 

variety  of  test-objects,  some  of  which  were  magni-  cause  arising  from  the  wire  and  mercury-connectors, 

fied  as  highly  as  2,500  diameters.    We  can  reaaily  temperature  of  the  hand,  etc    It  will  be  found  that 

underetana  how  bv  the  exchange  of  such  pioturea  coff'ee  and  sugar  have  the  same  electrical  relation  to 

microsoopists,  worxing  at  distant  points,  o^d  co-  each  other  as  zinc  and  platinum.     Coffee,  hi  fact, 

operate  and  asaist  in  each  other's  labora.    And  we  is  the  positive,  sugar  the  negative  element.    I  aub- 

are  therefore  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  probable  that  join  a  table  of  the  resulta  of  numerous  experiments, 

the  surgeon-general  will  publiah  at  an  early  dlaj  a  oondueted  in  the  manner  above  described. 
Aill  account  of  those  expenmenta,  whidi  win  render  KLxcTmo-Foamri.  taxno-wmrm. 

the  process  avulable  lor  any  microseopist  of  ordi-  Cofl^ Sugar  (loaO* 

nary  industry.     It  is  not  necesaarv  for  the  micro-  Tea  (black) ^ 

Bcopistto  be  apractical  photograpner.  as  anyordi-  Cocoa. ^^ 

nary  portrait  photographer  can  oe  employed  by  him  Nutmeg. ^^ 

for  the  purpose.  cioves ^^ 

We  understand  that  the  magnesium  and  electric           JSmS"^'^  V,"\    "V  W.WWWW  " 

lights  have  both  been  used  for  copying  maps  and           Vaallla ".*.".*.!!'.'.'.!!*.!.!..'..'.*. !!!!!!  ** 

drawings,  and  no  doubt  much  can  be  done  to  render  Ahnonds " 
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fijcn^Mmrs.                 ELK?iw«iwiAttT«.  increased  to  ^Ye^  which  together,  in  the  natn- 

guMrb (tlnctare)... .......  Sogar  (loaf).  j.^  ^^^  supported  120  Idlogrammes, hut,  after 

saidHa^nmel  V.'.'.'.V.V.'.V.',         "  the  passage  of  the  current,  thej  sustained  680 

g™^**™** y "  kilogrammes^  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  full 

Kifltf^Sir.  !f .^*  .*  .*  .*                 **  week.   No  sooner,  however,  were  the  contacts 

Oam, .*.! .' "  taken  off,  than  the  horseshoe  returned  to  its 

HorSnSwiiiJ.'!!.**.*;.''!!"!  Beet-root  ^'^^  permanent  strength  of  140  kilogrammes. 

o&km .'.'!*.*!!!!!!!!!!!          **  This  tends  to  show  that  magnetism  may  he 

J^J^i'***' Table  Mlt  condensed,  like  electricity,  for  a  short  period. 

PeppwCwhitB)/.*. *.*.*/.*.*.*. *.*/.'.          "  Mctgnetwm  and  the   Coiting  of  Inm, — ^M. 

g«Md Tartaric  acid.  Treves  has  recently  experimented  to  ascertain 

StSom  pepper *.'!.' .'."!.' .'!.";          **  the  effect  of  magnetism  upon  the  casting  of 

Pepper  (jrute) . .'  .*           .* .'          "  iron.    T WO  small  moulds  were  made  to  receive 

52J2o*^ ***  equal  quantities  of  precisely  similar  molten 

QuinlDe  (Howaid*f) .'  \ .'  .' .' .' !         "  iron,  hut  under  different  conditions ;  one  was 

g^Uj^jj^ II  placed  BO  as  to  he  entirely  removed  from  any 

H^SSd!! \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\          "  magnetic  influence,  while  the  other  was  placed 

UTender-wateV I '!.'.'.'!.'.'!.'.'          ||  in  toe  axis  of  a  powerfid  electro-magnet,  ao- 

JSJ^S^iii; *"  tuated  hy  twelve  of  Bnnsen^s  elements.     The 

fiiv  potato. .' .'  * .' .'  .* .' .' .'..'!   1 '.  Lemon-juiee.  moulds  were  filled  with  the  molten  metal,  and, 

S^^^in^S ***  ^^^  *^®^  ^®^  cooled,  the,  two  moulds  were 

ourohor  (tinware) .' !  I .' ! ! !  i !          ^  hroken  Up,  when  no  difference  was  observed  in 

i«i£uuii I!!II!!!!          **  the  crystallization  of  the  iron,  but  the  ironex- 

^jS^bSk*^ DUate^^inlplmrlcacid.  posed  to  the  magnetic  influence  had  become 

QoioiM  {Howa'^^fl)'-  * '  i  ^  i  i  i          *'             **  mametic,  and  it  remained  feebly  so. 

&^t^^ Taipontlnc.  EUetro-ea^illary  Aetions.—lji  his  sixth  me- 

^rA.?!i,../,'.\\\\\\\\\\\\          "  moir  on  electro-capillary  actions,  ILBecquerel 

^ndi !.'.'.'!.'I.'!!.*!.'!.'!  Iodine mnctare).  describes  aprocess  for  obtaining  a  great  num- 

QwtttJcpoiariL NeatVibotoiL  ^r  ^f  hydrated  oxides  in  the  crystalline  state. 

It  is  Bomewliat  dificult  to  eliminate  from  these  ex-  In  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 

^entj  an  error  •nain^  from  diflerenoe  of  temper-  copper,  a  smaUer  vessel,  one  side  of  which  was 

KSi&b^SS'tL^jSr^n^ol^^^^  co-^?d   of  parcPnt-paper,  w^  placed 

7>3itothe  aame  tomperature  before  testing  them;  oontainmg  alummate  of  potasn.     titrate  of 

ctberwise  a  thermo-^eotrio  oorrent  ttom  the  hotter  potash  was  produced,  but  In  the  place  of  alu- 

tj  the  colder  liquid  naay  affect  the  needle,  and  mask  minate  of  copper;  in  the  porous  vessel  crystals 

k5!Sl?^**"^w^'^  between  the  two,  so  iar  as  ^f  hydrated  aSimhia  presented  themselves,  and 

3  oependi  upon  theLrohemioal  nature.                       .  ^    "j^*«i^  «^i*ia*^f*w>wwaa  iui«u*to*tw,«*u** 

*^  on  the  outside  crystals  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
Afit^mvlaUd  Magnsiio  P<w«r.— Expert-  copper  formed.  By  replacbag  the  aluminate 
ments  recently  made  by  M.  Jamin  prove  that  of  potash  by  silicates,  Id.  Becquerel  obtained 
raagnetic  power  may,  like  electricity,  be  aecu-  hydrated  silica  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass. 
malated.  The  author  had  a  large  horseshoe  IkmerimenU  ioith  a  Great  Induction  Coil.^ 
magnet  made,  conalBting  of  ten  lamina  of  per-  Mr.  J.  H.  Pepper  details  in  the  London  Chemi- 
fdctlj  homogeneous  steel,  each  weighhig  ten  eal  Kewe  some  remarkable  experiments  made 
olograrames.  This  magnet  he  suspended  to  a  with  the  great  induction  coil  at  the  Royal 
hook  attached  to  a  strong  beam,  and,  having  Polytechnic,  London.  The  following  are  ex- 
pound copper  round  each  of  the  legs,  which  tracts  from  his  papers : 

▼ere  tamed  downward,  he  put  the  latter  into  The  length  of  the  ooil  from  end  to  end  is  9  feet  10 

^monieation  with  a  battery  of  ^f^j  of  Bun-  inches,  and  the  diameter  8  feet ;  the  whole  ia  cased 

^'9  elements,  by  which  means  the  horseshoe  ^  ebonite ;  it  standa  on  two  strong  pillars  covered 

ai^ht  be  magnetized  either  positively  or  nega-  ''^th  ebonite,  the  feet  of  the  piUarB  hemg  a  diameter 

liwir  .f  «S«rJ.l      Ti.^  xrliS«*5^«- ii,^  «^JK  of  **  inches.    The  ebomte  tubes,  etc^^are  the  largest 

SIA  V**  pleasure.     The  variations  were  indi-  ^yer  oonatnioted  by  the  SUver  Town  Vorks. 

;«ed  by  a  small  horizontal  needle  situated  in  The  total  weight  of  the  mat  coU  u  16  cwt.,  that 

the  pUme  of  the  poles.    There  was,  farther,  of  the  ebonite  done  being  477  lbs. 

» Series  of  iron  plAtes,  which  could  be  sepa-  T^®  primary  wire  is  made  of  copper,  of  the  highest 

-ttacbing  any  of  the  Litter,  the  electno  current  yards.    The  nmnber  of  revo\ution8  of  thi?  primary 

▼»  driven  through  the  apparatus  for  a  few  wire  round  the  core  of  soft  iron  is  6,000,  its  arrange- 

siinates,  and  then  interrupted,  whereby  the  ™^<^t  being  8,  6,  and  12  strands. 

magnet  acqmred  its  first  degree  of  saturation,  J^\  ^^"^  reaUtanoe  of  the  Pn™«J.|jJ»^2»^ 

Miirt*^  w«  ^^.f^:..  A^^2S^^  ^^  4.1.A  «*«jiT^  Bntiah  Association  units,  and  the  renstanoes   of 

fSI  i  *V  a  certain  deviation  of  the  needle,  the  primary  conductors  are  reapectively-for  three 

une  of  the  iron  plates  (usually  celled  "con-  strands,  0.788800  B.A.U.;  six,  0.866946  B.A.U; 

^"ts"^  was  put  on,  and  supported  a  weight  of  twelve,  0.1884726  B.  A.  IT. 

1^  VUogrammea.    The  current  havimr  passed  The  primaiy  core  conaiBts  of  extremely  soft  straight 

through  again  a  few  seconds,  it  wS  found  i«>n  w;h^,  8  feet  in  Wh,jmd  ejc^ 

tL'it  tl.a  %^T™v^^  Jl^  ij   -!P-.11i.  oXa  iLm  sn  inch  m  diameter.    The  diameter  of  the  oombmed 

^A\h^  horaeshoe  would  support  800  kilo-  wires  la  4  inches,  and  the  weight  of  the  core  U 128  lbs. 

gTimmes.    The  number  of  contacts  was  then  The  socondaiy  wire  is  150  miles  in  length;  it  is 
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covered  with  silk  thi'ouglioat,  and  the  average  diam-  placed  In  water  no  spark  is  perceptible,  even  when 

eter  is  0.016  of  an  inch.  the  wire  was  brought  very  dose  together,  until  they 

The  total  weight  of  the  wire  is  606  lbs.,  and  the  touched, 

resistance  88,560  B.  A.  units.     The  length  of  the  If  the  negative  wire  is  passed  through  a  oork,  on 

secondary  coil  is  60  inches,  and  the  insulation  through-  which  a  glass  tube  (a  lamp-glass^  is  fixed  containing 

out  is  calculated  to  be  96  per  cent,  beyond  that  re-  a  depth  of  6  inches  of  water,  ana  the  positive  wire  is 

quired.    The  secondary  wire  is  insulated  from  the  brought  within  half  an  inch  of  the  snrfiuse  of  the 

primary  by  means  of  an  ebonite  tube  of  one-half  an  water  in  the  tube,  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  if  dtrawn 

inch  in  thickness  and  8  feet  in  length.  further  awav  from  the  surface  the  upper  part  of  the 

The  length  of  the  secondary  cou  is  64  inches,  the  tube  is  flllea  with  a  peculiar  glow  or  light  abounding 

diameter  is  19  inches,  and  without  the  internal  ebonite  in  Stokes's  rays. 

tube  contuning  the  primary  wire  and  iron  core  it  Lb  a  The  experiments  with  the  vacuum-tube,  and  espe- 

cylinder  19  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  thick.  dally  Gassiot's  cascade,  are,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  condenser,  made  in  the  usual  manner  with  very  beautifVi].    When  a  coal-gas  vaonnm-tube  of 

sheets  of  varnished  paper  and  tinfoil,  is  arranged  in  considerable  diameter,  and  conveying  the  full  dis- 

six  parts,  each  contammg  126  superficial  feet,  or  750  charge  from  the  secondary  coil,  is  supported  over  a 

square  feet  of  tinfoil  in  tlie  whole.  powerfhl  electro-magnet  axially ,  the  dischaige  ia  con- 

A  large  and  substantially-made  oontact-breaker,  densed  and  heat  is  i>roduced. 

detached  from  the  great  coil  and  worked  by  an  inde-  If  placed  equatorially ^  the  heat  increases  greatly, 

pendent  electro-magnet,  was  constructed  and  worked  and  when  the  oiscfaaTge  is  condensed,  and  imping«is 

very  well  with  a  comparatively  moderate  power  of  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass  tube,  it  becomes  too  ho: 

10  or  20  iKTf^  Bunsen's  cells ;  when,  however,  the  to  touch,  and  if  the  experiment  was  continued  too 

battery  was  mcreased  to  80  or  40  cells,  it  became  un-  long  the  tube  woidd  crack, 

manageable.  The  enormous  quantity  of  electridty  of  high  tec- 

The  Bunsen's  battery  used  in  the  experiments  was  sion  which  the  cou  evolves,  when  connected  with  a 

made  with  the  largest  porous  cells  that  could  be  ob-  battery  of  forty  cells,  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with 

tained,  and  each  cell  contained  about  one  pint  of  which  it  will  chaiige  a  Leyden  battery, 

nitric  add.  Under  favorable  droumstances.  three  contacts  with 

Some  ex^rimonts  were  tried  with  the  battery  ar-  the  mercurial  break  will  charge  forty  square  feet  of 

ranged  for  mtensity,  and  used  with  the  complete  con-  glass. 

denser  of  760  square  feet  of  tinfoil,  and  1.500  square  On  one  occasion  a  series  of  twelve  large  Lieyden 

feet  of  paper.    At  first  five  cells  were  used,  and  these  Jars  arranged  in  cascade  were  disohaiged :  the  noise 

gave  a  spark  12  inches  in  length.     The  number  of  "was  great ;  and  each  time  the  soark  (which  was  very 

cells  was  gradually  increased  until  60  wera  in  opera-  condensed  and  brilliant)  struck  the  metallic  disl:, 

tion.  when  a  spark  from  28  to  29  inches  in  length  was  and  the  latter  emitted  a  ringing  sound,  as  if  it  had 

obtamed.  received  a  sharp  blow  from  a  small  hammer. 

Experiments  were  now  tried  to  ascertain  whether  The  dischjurges  were  made  from  a  point  to  a  tnetal- 

any  increase  in  the  length  of  the  spark  could  be  ob-  lie  disk ;  and,  when  the  former  was  positive,  the  dense 

tained  by  arranging  the  oattery  and  the  primary  coil  for  spark  measured  from  18#  to  181  indies,  and  fell  to  H 

QiianUty^  but  no  material  advantage  was  obtained  by  inches  when  the  metallic  plate  was  poeitiTe  and  the 

thlB  arrangement :  even  where  three  grouns  of  cells  point  negative. 

were  connected,  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  spark  Variations  of  the  Leyden-jar  experiments  were 
i^  observed  when  compared  with  the  46  or  60  cells  ar-  tried  by  connecting  the  ooil-work  by  a  quantity  bat- 
ranged  for  intensity,  tne  dibOference  being  as  20  to  28.  teiy  of  26  -f  26  celu  with  six  Leyden  jars  arranged  in 

The  spark  obtained  from  the  l«ra[e  coil  is  thick  and  cascade,  and  the  sparic  obtained  measured  bk  inches. 

flame-like  in  its  appearance,  and  therefore  it  will  be  The  same  six  jars  connected  with  the  ooil,  when, 

alluded  to  as  the  '^flaming  spark.*'  the  fifty  cells  were  arranged  continuously  for  inten- 

When  the  dischai^ging  point  and  circular  plate  are  sity,  gave  a  spark  of  12  inches  of  veiy  great  density 

brought  within  6  or  7  inciies  of  each  other,  the  fiam-  and  brilliancy. 

ing_  nature  of  the  spark  becomes  still  more  apparent.         mi^   tv      ^. ^^ m^w^*^    rLr-^r 

Two  light-yellow  flames,  curvfaig  upward,  appear  ^-'^^  JJuratton  of  an  £,Uctrtc  UiachaTge, — 

to  connect  the  opposite  poles.    If  a  blast  of  air  from  The  American  Journal  of  Science  for    Sep- 

powerfhl  bellows  is  directed  against  a  flaming  spark,  tember  contains  a  valnable  pap^r,   by   Prof, 

the  flaming  portion  can  be  blown  away  and  increased  Qffden  K  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  on   the 

JSJ^'JJ^**^*^'^  fP""^  '".?°'^  ~®^  ^*^^  "Nature  and  Duration  of  the  DisSai^  of  a 

through  it,  sometimes  in  one  continuous  stream,  at  »  -^^  "*"*'!.  ""**         ?   ii  ".Yt  •«**'  -^•'^"b^  vi  a 

another  time  divided  into  three  or  more  sparks,  all  I^yaen  Jar  connected  with  an  Indaction  Coil,  ^ 

following  the  direction  in  which  the  flame  is  blown,  ori^ally  read  before  the  National  Academy 

The  fiuning  spark  is  veiy  hot,  and,  if  passed  of  Sciences.    The  following  are  the  more  im- 

through  an  asbestos  (supported  on  an  insulating  portant  portions  of  the  paper : 

piUar),  quickly  causes  the  latter  to  become  red-hot.  *^             ^                       ^  ^ 

The  flaming  spark  has  been  ascribed  by  some  ex-  In  the  year  1885,  Wheatstone  published  in    the 

gerienced  observers  to  the  incandescence  of  the  dust  Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  II.,  page  588,  an  ac- 

1  the  air,  and  especially  sodium  chloride.  count  of  his  celebrated  experiment  on  the  doimtioii 

To  ascertain  wheUier  the  "flaming  spark''  could  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  charged  hy  a  c<Mn- 

be  obtiuned  with  a  small  number  of  cells,  the  large  mon  frictional  machine.    The  light  from  the  i 


Bunsen's  battery  was  reduced  to  throe  ceils,  and  it    was  received  directly  on  a  plane  minor  rerTolvin^  at 
md  that  no  appreciable  spark  could  oe  pro-     rates  between  80  and  800  times  in  a  second ;  the  xiiirror 


apark 

was  received  direcuy  on  a  plane  minor  rerolvi 

was  found  that  no  appreciable  spark  could  be  pro-  rates  between  80  and  800  times  in  a  second ;  the  x 

duced  when  the  whole  primary  wire  was  used  with  was  driven  by  a  set  of  multiplying  wheela  connected 

less  than  flve  cells.  hf  dringt.    This  apparatus  was  constructed  by  Mr. 

By  reducing  the  length  of  the  primary  wire,  and  Saxton,  of  Washington,  who  at  that  time  was  reaidiiur 

using  the  four  divisions  separately,  with  flve  cells  the  in  London.   The  eye  of  the  observer  was  place^i  ncor 

spark  was  wiiy,  and  vaned  from  4\  inches  to  6#  the  mirror,  and  as  the  image  of  the  spark  w«s  net 

inches :  with  ten  cells  it  was  wiry,  and  varied  fr^m  sensibly  drawn  out  by  the  rotation  ox  the  miTTor« 

8i  to  91 ;  in  the  latter  the  spark  was  slightly  flaming.  Wheatstone  concluded  that  its  duration  was  lesa  tlian 

With  fifteen  cells  the  spark  was  slightly  flaming,  and  the  one  millionth  of  a  second,  a  result  whiclx  vr»^ 

varied  from  10  inches  to  111  inches.    With  20  cells  a  accepted  by  the  sdentiflc  world  for  about  a  qis&rtcr 

flaming  spark  varying  from  111  inches  to  121  inches  of  a  century,  pasuxig  unouestioned  till  the  publica- 

was  obtained.  tion  in  1868  or  the  m*st  or  an  admirable  aeries  or  in- 

When  the  two  wires  fr^m  the  secondary  ooil  are  vestigations  of  this  subject  by  Feddersen  C^o^g. 
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AnnalcD,  B<L  IM,  Seite  69).  ^  Thw  physicist  employed 

ft  canesve  mirror  with  s  radius  of  xiau  a  meter,  driven  lut*  ofroutun 
bf  a  train  of  toothed  wTueli^  and  obtained  as  high  a       pw^gwui. 
rate  of  rotation  as  one  hundred  per  second:  the  spark  TZl 

vas  generated  in  one  of  the  oomugate  fooi  of  the  ^V^ 

minor,  sod  its  imaget  formed  at  tne  other  cox^ugate  . ZX 


rTo*  of  obMnrB» 


10 
10 


DlitaDMof  elM- 
trodM  inmllll- 


1 
1 


Diumtka  la  Kcoad*. 


.000025 
.000028 


fo«B  OB  a  plate  of  ffronnd  glass,  was  in  a  condition        -nr, ,  ..  •  x        ^  a  i 

tobeeonvMiiently  Men  and  measured  by  the  naked  When  platinum -points  were  used  as  elec- 

eje  or  to  be  photographed.    It  was  found  that  the  trodes,  with  a  striking  distance  of  three  millime- 

ima^  of  tlie  spark  was  drawn  out  by  the  revolving  tres,  the  daration,  as  obtained,  varied  between 

nmt»  into  a  whitish  streak,  from  20  to  80  milli-  .00004  and  .00014  of  a  second.    The  duration 

^.I'eSp!?;:!;  ^^s^llXhTl^nU-K  SL*^^  yeUow  portion  alone,  with  a  rotation  of 

the  addition  of  a  red  tail  of  about  the  sune  dimen-  206  per  second,  was  found  to  vary  from  .000003 

ftioas,  this  latter  being  due  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  to  .000007  of  a  second. 

tba  heated  particles.    With  a  jar  of  2.2  feet  inner  Profl  Rood's  greatest  difficulty  was  to  as- 

!S^!L%?r//Sii!^Pi~.^^  certain  the  duration  of  the  whit^  band  or 

aselectzodes  being  1.5  milUmetres,  and  ail  the  con-  ...         i^  xv            i    •        v*  i.      i 

necdona  as  short  m  possible,  the  duration  of  the  dis-  PortM>n  of  the  spark,  m  which  a  krge  propor- 

charge  exdosive  of  tne  red  tail  was  .OOOOi  of  a  second,  tion  of  its  light  resides,  its  superior  brightness 


a^  wiU  point  out  a  probable  explanation  of  the  a  small  piece  of  cardboard  was  ruled  with  two 

gertdi«WMncyexi8tmi  U^^^^  y,^^,^  line.^  Ij^eir  distance  apart  was  .0067  inches, 

dasen,  which  are  undoubtedly  correct,  and  those  of  ^j^^  ^Yiev  were  separated  by  a  space  eacactlv  eoual  to 

ISWone.  Rn^ly^cddersen  in  the  course  of  his  the  width  of  a  single  line.    A  smsll  dividing  en^ne 

SI^?*%°^??2i*^1f**P'^v.**[?^T'"*^'y  ^"««ed  for  their  production;  tliey  were  tested  with 

Mtoe  of  the  electno  discharge,  which  had  been  pre-  ^  microscope.    These  lines  were  illuminated  by  the 

irted  frwn  the  results  of  a  set  of  expenments  by  gp„t   and  their  image  examined  by  an  eye-piece 

T:Z^^  'S7Jf*  far  back  as  1842.        ,.,      _  ^  magnifying  Ave  diiumeters.  The  breadth  of  the  iSiago 

1  amuured  m  the  first  place  an  apparatus  like  that     ^iz  -:J:JirPi: «v^ j  ^i aii  :-XIr . 


rZTl    *     -i*"^*^  t-^*  o«w-v*^«  ^«c  »«v«<,a.w  ^^jjj-  ,^nj  ^jjg  mirror,    witb  a  velocity  or  228  per 

m  my  case  to  employ  •  wcyht  of  26o  pounds,  and  in  ^^^  ^^  mirror  U  able  to  move  the  reflected  imige 

addition,  when  using  this  form,  I  hibored  under  the  through  2'  24"  in  the  .00000024  of  a  second.    If  now 

dMadjanlage  of  not  bemg  able  to  wy  the  size  or  this  ffrst  discharge  had  actually  lasted  this  minute 

f2w^^^7^^™^  ",^y '  "^  ^^^"^  ^^  was  found  pardon  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the 

i  J^»  AwW«^,.  »  quahty  more  necesswy  in  the  ^jj^r  would  jist  have  carried  the  image  of  one  of 

IT^JT  ^A?  ^k^  investigation  which  cMaged  the  bUck  lines  forward,  so  that,  at  thee?d  of  thU  in- 

^T?V?*''-5  i  ?"*  ^^^  physicist.    9n  this  ao-  iinitesmal  period,  it  would  have  occupied  the  space 

^1  decided  to  employ  a  pkne  revolvmg  mirror  ^hero  just  befS?e  the  white  line  had  been  traS^d : 

^^J^^Tf^ -^^^^'"iu  The  •ddition  of  hence,  owing  to  the  retention  of  impressions  by 

fJ^J^."^'^^  5  ^^^  "^I^^J  mechanical  changes,  the  retina  the  white  central  Une  woulSl  have  beeh 

S^^!^ It*™^  ""^  7^®^'  furnished  by  puboscq  obliterated,  and,  in  pbce  of  three  lines,  a  gray  band 

mLJr?''^?-  *  P^^»P^o«>*oope,  into  an  adrmrable  ^ould  We  beJn  sSen.    On  the  other  hand,^  the 

T^t  Sri^''"'*/^®JS^'*^I'?»  °'^^'  ^'7^*^  *  duration  had  been  only  one-tenth  or  one-fifth'  of  the 

^vl  :^]^'  ?n^»  «00  rotations  per  second  were  above-mentioned  intef vol,  the  white  line,  not  having 

fMdij  obtomed,  the  motion  being  smooth  and  suf-  ^een  n^^^^  encroached  on,  would  stiU  have  remained 

^^l  ^"^?-  J  ^^      .S'  ?  ™®f*"™  y^^  "^^  "i^  visible.    The  correctness  of  the  above  reasoning  can 

rxation,  the  cylmder  on  the  lowest  wheel  was  made  ^  experimentally  proved,  by  means  of  a  revofvinjr 

mJ^Lf  *iS!L^^  P^?"'  "^^"^  T?'"*  ^?*f  JT  disk  of  cardboard  with  a  single  slit  cut  in  it.  Unci 


^^^  J^l  S"  ™«*M  ^^  ^^S«"«  r"?  ♦i®  ^  ?'''  To  fadlitate  matteJs,  three  eets  of  these  lines  were 

iwl^.*^'  ^A  7/^"^*^  ""^  *?**  v^£f  'm  *^k?'  drawn  on  the  small  cirdboard  at  considerable  dis- 

mSrTZfn  w^l^i  ""  "^"^  *^rr^*  Considerably  tances  apart  to  prevent  confusion,  and  whUe  lUumi- 

K«^22fr^Jd  "tSSlT^Vl. ^i'^.t^h^wSf;  °**«d  by  the  eleWc  spark  were  examined  with  in- 

lS!  ^A^^.^.  made  with  a  watch  having  creasing  velocities,    wfth  low  rates  they  were  quite 

^^rrfSS.t!?"?*'  ^"^  ^°i*  ^  r^®  ^^^^^^i"  unohaj^d  in  appearance,  with  a  velocity  as  hi^  as 

v2i  foS^?5-^'  "*'  •t^''^  J?.       ^"i?  ^^  ^^^"^  102le?second,  a  duration  of  tiie  first  ischarge  of 

TlS  mtSL""^  ^T^  w  ^®  '*?P*''*.^T;.  w«  .0«)({0052  seconks  would  just  have  obliterated  tfiem ; 

i^m  .fS?  ^H^f^  TSt  "^"IT  /^S'  ^^"^^  they  were,  however,  perfectly  distinct,  though  more 

SS^nwl*?^  •*.?^  ^^  TT®  •^'*'  ^^  -T^i  feintly  tnied :  tiie  mte  of  rotation  wis  then  by  de- 

tl^J^^ZS^"!.*^*  r^  surface  was  painted  ^es'carried  up  to  228  per  second,  when  the^ines 

fi^i<S^w^^'  "X*  "  ^  ^^7K^''i^^'^J^  '^ere  still  distiictiy  visible,  though'  of  course  with 

a^nto  9  w  ^J^tt^J"^  ^S  .     T^?.  T^'  !«"  contrast  between  the  wW  a£d  black  than  was 

T^d^^dS-l^^  \*"  '?^.  sometimes  dbuble  the  case  with  low  velocities  or  a  stationary  mirror. 

4^Sl.^i^*^J^S'^  '^  ""^^^  ^^^  ^""^  This  experiment  proves,  then,  that  t£e  duration 

n^  were  employed  togetiier,  of  the  light  accompi£ying  the  flret  discharge  is  con- 

Wben  brass  points  were  nsed  as  electrodes,  siderably  less  than  .00000024  of  a  second,  probably 
uie  following  were  the  results  of  experiments  ^css  tiban  half  this  period,  or  less  than  one  ten  mill- 
to  detemune  the  total  duration  of  the  dis-  ionth  of  a  second  of  time. 
^•»arj?e,  inclndinff  both  the  yellow  and  white  Electric  Conductinty  <^  Zi^wufo.— Experi- 
i^raousof  the  electricspark:  ments  have  been  made  at  the  Sorbonne  to 
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determine  the  electric  condactivitj  of  liquids, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  insulators.  Some  of 
the  results  were  as  follows:  Alcohol  was 
easily  decomposed,  considerable  quantities'  of 
hydrogen,  mixed  with  some  oxygen,  being  dis- 
engaged. OQ  of  turpentine  is  a  far  worse  con- 
ductor, requiring  twice  the  number  of  Bunsen's 
elements  to  decompose  it  as  alcohol.  Rectified 
petroleum  is  decomposed  with  great  ease.  The 
gas  collected  is  inflammable,  and  during  its 
combustion  it  deposits  carbon  on  the  sides  of 
the  bell-Jar  in  which  it  is  contained.  This 
deposit  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  petro- 
leum vapor  in  the  liberated  gas.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  resisting  coils  and  the  rheostat  the 
comparative  conductivity  of  the  various  liquids 
experimented  on  could  be  accurately  recorded. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  numbers  ob- 
tained : 


UQUIDS. 

Tami  of  BluMtot. 

OoBdveUTlty. 

"Water 

55 

•?65 
1,000 
1,180 
1,876 
2,880 
8,4d0 

1,000 

Petroleum 

72 

Sulphide  of  Carbon 

Alcohol 

65 
49 

Ether. 

40 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Benzole 

23 
16 

An  ExplaTiation  ofPola/r  Auroras  and  wme 
Lightning  Phenomena. — ^In  Camptes  Bendus^ 
for  May  81, 1869,  is  found  a  note  by  M.  Le 
Roux,  suggesting  an  explanation  of  certain 
meteorological  phenomena.  He  had  studied 
the  luminous  enects  produced  by  electrostatic 
induction  in  rarefied  gases,  where  the  vessels 
containing  them  were  formed  of  a  continuous 
insulating  material,  and  devoid  of  all  metallio 
communication  with  the  exterior,  and  he  re- 
gards those  eflfects  as  manifested  by  true  cur- 
rents which  illuminate  the  gaseous  masses  in  the 
body  of  which  they  are  propagated.  The  same 
causes  operating  on  the  large  scale  of  Nature,  he 
thinks,  must  produce  the  luminous  manifesta- 
tions of  the  electricity  of  the  globe  to  which  is 
given  the  name  of  polar  auroras ;  and  he  at- 
tributes the  difEused  part  of  the  glows  which 
constitute  them  to  an  electrostatical  induction 
seated  in  the  highest  strata  of  tiie  atmosphere 
under  the  influence  of  the  ^discharges  of  the 
aurora.  On  the  same  hypothesis  he  explains 
a  remarkable  circumstance  which  often  accom- 
panies the  lustre  of  the  lightning-discharge. 
When  the  lightning  strikes,  it  produces  an 
illumination  which  surrounds  the  perfectly- 
serene  regions  of  the  sky,  when  there  are  any. 
This  he  supposes  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the 
return-shock  which  must  take  place  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  through  the  effect  of  the  discharge 
which  constitutes  the  lightning,  the  clouds  re- 
vert to  their  neutral  condition.  As  to  heat- 
lightning,  so  called,  which  is  observed  in  a 
clear  sky  at  a  certain  height  above  the  hori- 
zon, he  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  same 
cause — the  propagation  of  electric  currents 
through  strata  of  rarefied  air. 


ELLIOTT,  Chablks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  Meth- 
odist  clergyman,  editor,  author,  and  college 
president,  bom  in  Killybegs,  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  May  6, 1792 ;  died  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  January  6, 1869.    He  became  connected 
with  the  "Wedeyans  very  early,  and,  baring  re- 
solved to  enter  the  ministry  in  that  connection, 
commenced  a  course  of  study,  and  in  1815  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  University  of  Dablin, 
but  was  refused,  because  he  could  not  consci- 
entiously take  the  prescribed  test.   By  the  aid 
of  some  of  the  eminent  scholars  connected 
with  the  university,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  education  fblly  equivalent  to  that 
afforded  in  its  regular  course.    He  emigrated 
to  America  early  in  1818,  and  was  at  once  re- 
ceived into  the  travelling  connection  of  the 
Ohio  Conference.    For  the  first  four  years  he 
endured  with  cheerfulness  the  hardships  of  the 
itinerancy  in  a  new  country,  travelling  over 
extensive  circuits,  and  experiencing  sdl  the 
privations  of  pioneer  life.    In  1822  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  mission  among 
the  Wyandot  Indians,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and 
was  about  the  same  time  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Ohio  District.    In  1827  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  Madison  Col- 
lege, Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  four 
years.     In  1881  he  was  stationed  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  soon  after  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
that  dbtrict.    In  1833  he  became  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Conferente  Journal^  one  of  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  after  some  years  was  transferred  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Weetem  Christian  Adtocate^ 
at    Cincmnati,  in  which  post   he    remained 
till  1848.    He  then  entered  again  upon  the 
regular  work  of  the  clergy,  but  in  1852  was 
reSlected  editor,   this   time  of  the   Central 
Christian  Advocate  of  St,  Louis,  and  mani- 
fested the  same  ability  which  had  rendered 
him  so  popular  as  an  editor  in  his  prerious 
labors  in  that  field  of  effort    In  1866  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  "Wesleyan  University 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa*  and  served  in  tliat 
capacity  till  I860,  when  he  resigned,  to  com- 
plete an  historical  work  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged.  In  1864  he  was  again  elected  president 
of  the  university,  and  served  till  1867,  vhen, 
feeling  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  asked  to  be 
put  upon  the  superannuated-list.    Besides  his 
editorial  labors,  Dr.  Elliott  wrote  a  "Treatise 
on  Baptism,"  1834 ;   "  Beminiscences  of  the 
Wyandot  Mission;"   "  LifS  of  Bishop  KoV 
erts; "  "Delineation  of  Roman  Oathoucism," 
2  vols.,  8vo,  1851 ;  "History  of  the  Great  Se- 
cession from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,'^ 
1855;  "Political  Romanism,^' 1858;  "History 
of  the   Methodist  Episcopal   Church  in  th^^ 
South  and  West  from  1844  to  1866,"  1868.    A 
thorough  scholar,  with  a  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive intellect,  a  powerful  and  forcible 
rather  than  a  remarkably  graceful  writer,  and 
a  man  who  did  well  whatever  he  undertook  to 
do.  Dr.  Elliott  has  left  behind  him  an  enviable 
reputation. 
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ELLIS,  Sir  Heshst,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  while  the  Repal)lican  party,  being  apparently 

RS.  A.,  an  English  bibliographer,  antiquarian,  a  minority  of  the  people,  but  ftilly  controlling 

and  author,  for  fiftj-six  years  connected  with  most  of  the  large  cities  and  several  provinces, 

the  British  If asenm,  bom  in  London,  K'ovem-  showed  itself  determined  to  leave  no  means, 

b€r29, 1777;  died  there,  November  15,  1869.  inclading  even  an  appeal  to  arms,  untried  to 

He  was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Tailors'  secure  to  the  country  the  most  popular  form 

School,  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  self-government,  through  the  establishment 

where  he  graduated  A.  B.,  in  1799,  and  B.  0.  of  republican  institutions.     These  attempts 

L,  1803;  was  assistant-librarian  of  the  Bod-  were,  however,  unsuccessfhl ;    the   Qovem- 

Ician  Library,  at  Oxford,  in  1797  and  till  1800;  ment  made  its  authority  respected  by  prompt 

in  1800  he  was  temporarily  employed  as  an  and'  energetic  action,  and  came  at  lengtii  to 

B$$i£tant  at  the  British  Museum ;  in  1805  he  the  understanding  with  the  minority  of  the 

vras  appointed  Assistant-Librarian ;  in  1806,  Cortes  that  the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the 

Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books;  in  1812  trans-  throne  would  be  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  nephew 

ferred  to  the  Department  of  Manuscripts ;  and  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy.  At  the  end 

in  1814  appointed  Secretary.    In  1827  he  was  of  the  year  no  election  had,  however,  been 

made  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  and  held.    (See  Spadt.) 

continned  in  that  position  till  1856,  when  he  The  bpanish  Qovemment  remained  unwa- 
resigned.  From  1849  to  1856  he  also  served  vering  in  its  determination  to  subdue  the 
as  Secretary  of  the  Museum.  He  was  Secre-  revolution  in  Cuba,  continued  throughout  the 
tiTj  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  from  1818  ^ear  to  send  reinforcements  of  troops  to  the 
to  1854,  and  Director  of  the  bociety  from  1854  island,  and  declined  to  enter  into  any  diplo- 
to  1858,  and  edited  their  annual  volumes  of  matio  negotiations  concerning  it  with  other 
Arehctologia,  collecting  valuable  documents  for  powers.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  war 
it^  find  occasionallj,  though  rarely,  adding  some  was  not  ended.  (See  Cuba.) 
important  essays  of  his  own.  Aside  from  this  In  France,  new  elections  took  place  for  the 
labor,  Sur  Henrj  was,  during  his  long  career.  Corps  L6gislati^  which  proved  that  the  Oppo- 
coDjtantly  engaged  in  literary  labors,  mostljr  sition  was  gaining  a  little  more  ground,  and  a 
rather  in  the  waj  of  editing  and  compiling  great  deal  more  courage.  The  city  of  Paris 
than  in  the  production  of  original  works.  He  elected  many  of  the  most  violent  Republicans 
edited  in  this  way,  with  many  valuable  anno-  of  France,  adding,  to  those  who  were  in  the 
tations,  and  prefaces,  and  memoirs,  three  of  the  Legislative  body  before,  such  men  as  Bancel, 
|ifteen  volumes  quarto  of  "  Old  Eiurlish  Chron-  Gambetta,  Raspail,  Bocnefort,  Emmanuel  Ara- 
icle3;"two  volumes  quarto  of  ''Brand's  Ob-  go,  and  others.  In  a  number  of  large  cities, 
servatioDS  on  Popular  Antiquities;"  a  ''Gen-  tumults  occurred  at  the  elections,  all  of  which 
eral  Introduction,'^  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  to  were  easily  ouelled.  The  Emperor  was,  how- 
** Domesday  Book;"  a  very  elaborate  edition  ever,  induced  by  these  movements,  to  make, 
of  Dngdale's  "  Mbnaaticum  Anglicanum^'*^  in  on  opening  the  Chambers  in  November,  far- 
eight  quarto  volumes ;  Dugdale's  "  History  of  going  promises  of  liberal  reforms,  inviting  an 
Sl  Psol's  Cathedral,*'  with  large  additions,  in  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  personal, 
one  volume;  twelve  volumes  of  "Original  and  a  restoration  of  constitutional  or  parlia- 
Letters  lUustrative  of  English  History,"  the  mentary  government.  This  change  of  govem- 
letters  being  selected  with  excellent  Judgment  ment  satisfied  moderate  Liberals,  like  Ollivier, 
bj  Sir  Henrj;  four  volumes  for  the  "Library  while  the  more  advanced  Radicals  will  be  sat- 
of  Entertainini;  Knowledge,"  on  the  Elgin,  isfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  reGstablish- 
I%alean  and  Townley  Marbles  in  the  Briti9h  ment  of  the  republic.  (See  Fbancb.) 
Voseam;  seven  or  eight  volumes,  and  parts  In  Great  Britain,  the  Liberal  Ministry  of 
'>f  rolmnes,  for  the  Camden  Society,  and  the  Gladstone  carried  one  of  the  greatest  reform 
"*  Latin  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes,"  for  measures  in  the  history  of  the  country  during 
the  MtBter  of  the  Rolls.  He  received  the  the  present  century,  the  disestablishment  of 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  of  Knighthood  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland,  to  a  success- 
from  WiUiam  IV .,  in  1838 ;  was  elected  a  Fel-  fbl  end.  The  House  of  Lords  made  a  faint  at- 
W  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1807,  and  tempt  to  use  its  power  and  interpose  its  veto, 
"f  the  Royal  Society  in  1811.  He  was  also  a  but  the  threat  of  the  Government,  that  in  such 
Fellow  of  the  Geolofpcal  Society,  Yice-Prcsi-  a  case  it  would  appeal  to  the  country,  made 
'lent  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  and  mem-  the  Lords  at  once  recede  from  their  position. 
her  of  most  of  the  learned  and  antiquarian  The  next  great  Question,  which  is  likely  to  en- 
9>xiettes  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  gage  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the 

EUROPE.    During  the  year  1860  affairs  in  coming  year,  is  the  land  reform.    (See  Great 

Europe  were  of  a  more  peaceful  character  Britain.) 

than  in  1868.    Isi  Spain,  the  political  excite-  The  liberal  Ifinistry  of  Austria  continues  to 

loeot  attending  the  reconstruction  of  the  coun-  grapple  courageously  with  the  immense  diffi- 

trr  led  several   times  to  violent  outbreaks,  cnlties  which  obstruct  the  reconstruction  and 

Th«  m^ority  of  the  Cortex,  in  union  with  the  consolidation  of  the  empire.    Hungary  is  fully 

Government,  showed  themselves  bent  upon  reconciled,  for  she  obtained  all  she  wanted ; 

Ttstoringthe  monarchical  form  of  government,  but  two  other  powerful  nationalities  of  the 
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empire,  tbe  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  Morayia, 
and  the  Poles  of  Gallicia,  are  now  demanding 
the  same  semi-independait  administration,  and 
the  division  of  the  empire  into  four  antonomons 
parts.  The  goremment,  though  it  has  not  yet 
made  np  its  mind  to  grant  these  demands, 
again  declared  in  1869  its  readiness  to  grant 
far-reaching  concessions,  which,  of  oonrse,  wiU 
strengthen  instead  of  arresting  the  decentral- 
izing movement.  A  sertons  ontbreak,  which 
took  place  in.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  among 
the  Slavi  of  Dalmatia,  arose  in  the  first  place 
from  an  obnoxions  military  law,  not  from  the 
nationality  qnestion ;  bnt  the  avowed  sympa- 
thy of  the  Slavi  of  Bnssia  and  Turkey  with 
the  movement  must  have  again  convinced  the 
statesmen  of  Anstria  that,  as  long  as  they  do 
not  succeed  in  bringing  the  nationality  difficul- 
ty to  a  satisfactory  close,  they  must  expect 
serions  troubles  fronv  every  new  complication. 
(See  Austria.) 

Prussia  is  still  satisfied  with  the  be^nning 
that  has  been  made  in  the  consolidation  of 
Germany,  and  is  quietly  awaiting  the  steps 
which  the  South-German  Governments  may 
take  toward  Joining  the  union.  In  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  the  government  and  people 
are  in  full  accord  in  desiring  to  hasten  the  en- 
trance of  Baden  into  the  union  as  much  as 
possible ;  but,  in  Bavaria,  the  Catholic  party  is 
at  present  master  of  the  situataon,  and  the  last 
elections  held  in  November  gave  to  the  un- 
compromising opponents  of  union  a  decided 
m^ority  in  tne  Second  Chamber. 

The  principal  features  in  the  policy  of  Bns- 
sia were,  again,  the  efforts  to  destroy  wholly 
the  Polish  nationality,  and  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  its  conquests  in  Central  Asia.  The 
cruelty  with  which  the  former  design  is  car- 
ried out  has  but  few  parallels  in  m^em  his- 
tory;  but  none  of  the  great  powers  found  it  in 
their  interest  to  interfere.  In  the  other  ques- 
tion, that  of  Central  Asia,  Bussia  is  advancing 
with  great  caution,  in  order  to  allay  as  much 
as  possible  the  suspicions  of  England ;  but  this 
caution  barely  conceals  the  tenacity  with 
which  she  pursues  the  traditional  policy  of 
establishing  Bussian  ascendency  in  Asiatic 
politics.    {See  Bussia.) 

The  Government  of  Turkey  had,  in  1869, 
less  than  its  usual  measure  of  trouble.  The 
insurrection  of  Candia  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  wholly  subdued,  and  no  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  importance  occurred  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Serious  diffi- 
culties arose,  however,  on  the  one  hand  with 
Persia,  and  on  the  other  with  Egypt.  Both, 
though  threatening  immediate  wars,  were 
diplomatically  adjusted,  but  are  certain  to 
appear  again.    (^Tubket;  Eotpt.) 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  according  to 
the  official  censuses,  or  calculations  published  at 
that  time,  the  population  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  all  about  294,500,000,  was  as  fol- 
lows (the  countries  being  arranged  in  order  of 
the  population) : 
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1867 
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1867 

un 

1897 
1865 
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The  followmg  table  exhibits  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  order  of  their  extent,  together  with 
the  percentage  each  constitutes  of  the  total 
area  of  Europe,  which  is  about  3,781,000  square 
miles: 
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Prf««t. 


MQab  rftPtaiiiM 


Bussia  (European) 

Sweden  and  IkOTWtj 

AuBtro-Hungarian  Monarchj. . . . 

Franco 

Spain 

North-German  Confederation. . . 

Turkey  (European) 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy 

Bumania. 

South-German  States 

Portugal 

Greece 

Servia 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Netherlanda  (and  Luxemburg). . 

Belgium 

Papal  States 

Montenegro 

Andorra 

Lieohtenstein 

San  Marino 

Monaco 


2,050,818 

290,980 

240,881 

209,428 

195,607 

160,207 

188,980 

121,115 

109,887 

46,700 

44,428 

57,977 

19,858 

16,816 

15,722 

14,782  I 

12,660  I 

11,878 

4,652 

1,700 

149 

62 

21 

6 


6iS 
7.7 
6.S 
5.5 
5.1 
4.3 
S.5 
8J 
2.9 
l.S 
1.2 
0.9 
0.5 
0,4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
O.S 
O.l 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


EXETER,  Right  Rev.  IIektit  PHnxPorrf, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  o^  an  English  prelste, 
author,  and  controTersialist,  bom  in  Bridg- 
water, Somersetshire,  May  6,  1778;  died  at 
Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  September  18, 
1869.  While  he  was  yet  a  chHd,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Gloucester,  and  became  the  Isndlonl 
of  the  Bell  Inn,  of  that  city.  The  son  receiTed 
his  early  education  at  the  Cathedral  School  of 
Gloucester,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  competed 
successfully  for  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Chmti 
College,  Oxford,  where  ho  graduated  B.  A.  in 
June,  1795,  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  while  but 
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seventeen  years  old,  was  elected  to  a  Somerset-  **  Letters,^'  to  say  that  they  restdted  in  cement- 
shire  Fellowship  at  Magdalen  College.    Under  ing  a  warm  personal  friendship  between  Mr. 
the  iaflaence  ox  Dr.  Roath,  principKU  of  Mag-  Bntler  and  his  able  antagonist,  which  continued 
dalen  GoD^e,  he  commenced  the  stndy  of  through  their  lives,  notwithstanding  their  wide- 
theoloffy  and  of  the  works  of  the  early  fathers,  ly  diverse  opinions.     In  1827  Dr.  Phillpotts 
but  dia  not  receive  deacon^s  orders  tiU  1802,  discussed  in  another  volume  the  question,  then 
hamg  previously  been  elected  Prselector  of  a  vitally  important  one  in  English  parties,  how 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  one  of  the  public  ex-  far  it  would  be  safe  to  concede  the  Roman 
aminers  of  the  candidates  for  honors.    In  1804  Catholic  claims?    And,  while  his  hostility  to 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  married  the  same  the  Catholics  was  in  no  whit  abated,  and  he 
Tear  to  Miss  Surtees,  a  niece  of  Lady  Eldon.  vigorously  opposed  any  concessions  to  them 
He  was  offered  the  next  year  (1805)  the  prin-  without  sufficient  guarantees,  he  yet  differed 
cipalship  of  Hertford  College,  but  declineid  it.  from  most  of  his  conservative  friends,  in  avow- 
He  was  presented  to  two  livings  by  the  Crown  ing  his  belief  that  they  could  give  guarantees 
(throQgh  Lord  £ldon*s  influence),  both  sine-  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  with- 
carea.    In  1806  he  added  to  his  other  appoint-  out  violating  t^eir  consciences.    He  opposed, 
ments  that  of  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur-  however,  the  measures  proposed  by  Canning, 
ham,  and  defendea  his  patron,  in  some  brilliant  then  premier,  and  the  bills  brought  forward  by 
pamphlets,  against  the  strictures  of  Lingard,  Mr.  Stanley  (afterward  Earl  of  Derby),  (see 
the  Soman  Catholic  historian.    Further  pre-  DebbTjIii  this  volume),  4pd  persisted  that  they 
ferments  awaited  him;  he  was  appointed  Vicar  did  not  require  sufficient  assurances  of  the 
of  fiUhop^s  Middleham,  near  Durham,  in  1806 ;  national  safety.    In  1828  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Kector  of  Ghite^head,  and  master  of  King  James  ton,  then  premier,  nominated  Dr.  Phillpotts  to 
Hospital  theroy  inl808 ;  assigned  to  a  prebendal  the  deanery  of  Chester,  and  his  enemies  in- 
stall in  Durham  Cathedral  in  1800 ;  appointed  sisted,  most  unwarrantably,  the  duke  himself 
incnmbent  of  SL  Margaret^s  Chapel,  Durham,  being  witness,  that  this  promotion  and  that  to 
in  1810;  and  in  1814  another,  and  far  richer,  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  which  followed  in 
prebendal  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral  was  con-  1880,  were  the  price  paid  to  him  for  his  aban- 
ferredonhim.    Thus,  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  donment  of  his  anti-Catholic  prejudices.    His 
and  when  he  had  be«n  in  priest's  orders  but  subsequent  career  showed  that  these  charges 
ten  yean,  he  was  holding  five  livings  and  two  were  utterly  unfounded.    He  was  consecrated 
prebendal  stalls,  and^  soon  after,  was  offered,  bishop,  January  2,  1881,  and  the  following 
bat  declined,  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Clogher.  autumn   made  several  able  speeches  in  the 
Mr.  Phillpotts  was  emphatically  High  Church  House  of  Lords,  where  he  soon  proved  him- 
in  his  religiouB  Tiews,  and  almost  necessarily  self  one  of  the  readiest  and  soundest  debaters 
intensely  conservative  in  his  political  opinions ;  in  that  body.    In  these  he  took,  as  heretofore, 
and  with  these  sentiments  he  combined  a  bit-  a  high  ccmservative  position,  and  opposed  the 
ter  and  argamentative  hostility  to  Roman  Ca-  Catholics  with  all  his  old  vigor.    He  was,  for 
tholidsm.     It  Is  not  matter  of  surprise,  then,  more  than  thirty  sessions,  a  very  constant  at- 
that  his  earlier  as  well  as  his  later  publi-  tendant  upon  the  inttingsofthe  House  of  Lords, 
cations  should  have  been  devoted  either  to  the  and  was  the  most  active  and  spirited  debater 
defense  of  the  Conservative  Government  and  among  the  lords  spiritual.    In  his  diocese  he 
its  measures,  the  support  of  old  practices  and  was  an  active  tractarian  and  ritualist,  sustain- 
abiues,  or  to  vigorous,  though  not  always  very  lug  with  all  .his  old  force  the  Oxford  Anglo- 
temperate,  assaults  on  Catholicism.    In  1820  Catholic  views,  and  putting  the  tractarians  into 
the  valuable  living  of  Stanhope  fell  vacant,  tiie  livings  of  the  diocese  wherever  he  could, 
and  was  conferred  at  once  by  the  Bishop  of  He  had  almost  always  a  controversy  on  hand 
Durham  upon  Mr.  Phillpotts.    Here  he  lived  with  some  recusant  clergyman,  and  it  was  a 
in  baronial  style,  and,  being  county  magistrate  common  saying  that  the  peace  of  the  Church 
asweU  as  clergyman,  managed  to  have  some  was  more  continually  broken  in  Devonshire  and 
controversy  on  his  hands  most  of  the  time.  Cornwall  than  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
His  natnre  was  so  combative  that  he  could  not  rest  of  the  kingdom.    Of  this  fondness  for 
rest  without  some  conflict,  religious,  political,  controversy,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  he 
or  dogmatical  on  hand,  and,  for  the  next  eight  would  carry  it,  the  Gorham  case,  which  made  a 
yt^n,  he  bombarded  the  nation  with  pamphlets  great  stir  in  its  day  was  a  conspicuous  example, 
on  all  these  topics,  and  made  himself  feared  Mr.  Gorham,2dreadyanoldman,  andanincum- 
bj  his  opponents.    To  this  period  also  belongs  bent  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  was  preferred 
one  of  tne  ablest  of  his  controversial  works ;  to  the  living  of  Bramford  Speke.    He  was  not 
uid  one  which,  for  its  exceptional  fairness,  jus-  tractarian  nor  High  Church,  and  Bishop  Phill- 
ticQ,  and  logical  power,  will  always  be  regarded  potts  went  out  of  his  way  to  examine  him, 
^  his  greatest  contribution  to  polemic  litera-  pronounced  him  unsound  in  the  faith,  and  re« 
tare->^^  Letters  to  Charles  Butier,  Esq.,  on  his  fused  to  institute  him  into  the  new  living.    Mr. 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.''    A  sup-  Gorham  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  which 
plementary  letter,  in  a  small  volume,  was  pub-  gave  judgment  affainst  the  bishop ;  but  he  still 
lished  the  next  year  (1826).    It  is,  perhaps,  the  refused  to  act.    Archbishop  Sumner  (the  Arch- 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  these  bishop  of  Canterbury)  -hereupon  very  quietiy 
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institnted  Mr.  Gorbam  in  the  Hying,  over  the  their  legitimate  conclusion,  by  throwing  Tip  his 

bishop's  head;   whereupon  that  fierj  prelate  see  like  the  non-juring  bishops  of  James  IL's 

anathematized  the  archbishop.    Mr.  Gorham,  time.    The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  a  most 

however,  lived  and  died  Yioar  of  Bramford  voluminous  writer ;  the  titles  of  his  books 

Speke,  and  even  became  reconciled  to  his  dio-  and  pamphlets  fill  nearly  thirty  pages  of 

cesan.   Archbishop  Sumner  survived  the  anath-  the  iBritish-Museum  Catalogue;  but  they  are 

ema  of  Bishop  Phillpotts,  end  he  did  not  ven-  mostly  controversial,  and  comparatively  few 

ture  upon  carrying  out  his  denunciations  to  of  them  wiU  survive  their  author. 


F 

FELT,  Hev.  Joseph  Bablow,  LL.  D.,  one  of  in  1820  removed  to  Portland.  In  1881  he  was 
the  most  industrious  and  learned  antiquarian  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and,  though 
writers  and  scholars  in  America,  bom  in  Sa-  the  youngest  member,  he  soon  acquired  marked 
lera,  Mass.,  in  1789 ;  died  there,  September  8,  distinction  as  a  debater.  From  1882  to  1889 
1869.  He  was  educated  in  Salem  and  at  Dart*  Mr.  Fessenden  devoted  himself  ezdasiTely 
mouth  College,  N.  H.,  where  he  graduated  in  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  very  soon  rose 
1818 ;  studied  theolo^  under  the  Rev.  Sam-  to  the  first  rank,  both  as  a  counsellor  and 
uel  Worcester,  D.D.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  advocate.  In  1838  he  declined  to  become  a 
in  1815.  He  was  pastor  at  Sharoo,  Mass.,  firom  candidate  for  Congress.  The  next  year  he 
1821  to  1824,  and  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  firom  1825  was  again  in  the  btate  Legislature,  and,  al- 
to 1884.  But  his  largest  usefulness  was  in  la-  though  a  Whig  in  a  Democratic  body,  he  was 
bors  outside  of  the  ministry.  Hardly  any  other  made  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  to 
man  in  New  England  had  made  himself  so  thor-  revise  the  Statutes  of  the  State.  In  1840  he 
oughly  acquainted  with  New  England  history  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  THiig 
as  he.  His  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  were  candidate  for  Congress,  and  was  elected,  ont- 
those  of  an  antiquarian.  Many  evidences  of  running  the  strength  of  his  party.  Although 
his  patient  labor  are  among  the  State  archives  he  was  then  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he 
of  Massachusetts.  In  April,  1836,  he  was  com-  made  a  very  favorable  impression  by  his 
missioned  by  Governor  Everett  to  arrange  the  speeches  on  the  Loan  Bill,  Bankrupt  Act,  Ap- 
ancient  State  papers,  which  were  in  lumost  propriation  Bill,  and  other  measures.  He  de- 
hopeless  confusion.  They  are  now  comprised  clined  a  renomination  in  1648,  and  retomed 
in  several  scores  of  oarefnlly-olassified  volumes,  to  his  profession.  In  the  same  year  he  re- 
in 1889  he  was  appointed  to  visit  England  to  ceived  the  votes  of  his  party  in  the  Legislature 
search  for  duplicate  records,  the  originals  of  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  had  been  lost  The  British  authorities  For  the  two  years  following  he  served  in  the 
declined,  however,  to  allow  Americans  to  have  Legislature.  While  a  member,  in  1845,  he 
access  to  their  offices  at  that  time,  fearing  they  again  received  the  votes  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
might  find  evidence  bearing  npon  the  north-  legislature  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
eastern  boundary  question,  then  pending.  Dr.  Senate.  From  1845  to  1852  he  was  in  private 
Felt  accordingly  postponed  his  visit  untu  1845,  life,  devoting  himself  to  his  profession  with  a 
when  he  spent  six  weeks  in  England  with  sue-  constantly-extending  practice  and  reputation, 
oessfhl  results.  He  then  returned,  and  finally  During  this  period  he  attraoted  great  attention 
completed  his  labor  on  the  State  archives  in  in  legal  circles  by  his  argument  before  the 
1846.  Of  his  published  works,  ^e  principal  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  by  which  he 
are,  the  *^  Annals  of  Salem ; "  the  ^*  History  of  succeeded  in  reversing  a  decision  by  Jndge 
Ipswich,  Essex,  and  Hamilton,^'  in  which  are  Story.  In  1850,  in  a  contest  for  Congress,  into 
numerousbiographies;  the  "Ecclesiastical His-  which  he  had  been  unwillingly  constramed, 
tory  of  New  England,**  with  various  shorter  the  seat  was  given  to  his  competitor,  but 
biomphical  sketches  and  historical  essays.  In  he  declined  to  contest  the  decision,  although 
1857  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  his  claims  were  believed  to  be  valid.  He  was 
Dartmouth ;  and  he  bore  many  honorary  titles  elected  a  member  of  the  Nationd  Convention 
from  various  antiquarian  and  historical  socio-  which  nominated  General  Harrison  for  the 
ties.  presidency  in  1840 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 

FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt,  LL.D.,  an  vention  of  1848,  which  nominated  General 

American  statesman^  financier,  and  Senator,  Taylor,  in  which  he  supported  the  claims  of 

born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  October  16,  1806 ;  Mr.  Webster ;  and  a  member  of  the  Conren- 

died  in  Portland,  Me.,  September  8, 1869.    His  tion  of  1852,  which  nominated  General  Scott, 

father  was  Samuel  Fessenden,  a  distinguished  In  1853  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 

lawyer  in  Maine,  who  preceded  him  to  the  by  one  branch  of  the  State  Legislature,  bnt,  as 

tomb  but  a  few  months.     He  graduated  at  a  concurrent  vote  was  required,  there  was  no 

Bowdoin  College  in  1828,  studied  law,  waa  choice.    In  the  succeeding  year  (1854)  Mr. 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  opened  an  office  Fessenden  was  again  a  member  of  the  Le^sla- 

in  Bridgton,  Cumberland  County,  Me.,  and  ture,  which  was  Democratic  in  both  branches. 
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The  Kansas-Nebraska  question  operating  as  a  Germany,  HoUand,  and  Switzerland,  were  onr 
distarbing  element,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  now  only  foreign  markets,  and  national  bankruptcy 
chosen  Senator  by  both  brandies  on  the  first  seemed  at  least  possible.    Mr.  Fessenden  then 
ballot  hy  a  union  of  the  Whigs  and  Free-soil  found  it  his  duty,  and  a  duty  as  imperative  as 
Democrats.    This  signalized  the  formation  of  it  was  arduous,  to  raise  at  once  the  large  sums 
the  Bepublican  party  in  Maine,  in  which  Mr.  necessary  for  carrying  on  ihe  war,  and  at  the 
Fessenden  remained  ever  afterward  a  leading  same  time  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  securi- 
exponent.    He  took  his  seat  in  t^e  Senate  on  ties  already  afloat.   What  were  needed  to  effect 
the  28d  of  February,  1854,  and  on  the  night  this  were  victories.    Who  had  faith  in  victories 
of  March  8d  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  to  come?    The  people.    To  them,  then,  would 
and  effective  speeches  delivered  against  the  the  secretary  appeal,  and  to  them  were  offered 
Nebraska  Bill.   He  reviewed  the  whole  history  the  renowned  seven-thirties.    The  people  only 
of  the  bill,  showed  its  bearings  and  necessary  needed  an  opportunity  to  attest  their  faith  in 
resolta,  daiming  that  the  South  already  re-  the  future,  and  the  subscriptions  poured  in  by 
ceived  her  full  dues,  and  the  whole  cause  of  millions  every  day.    By  withholding  any  fur- 
dlss^ision  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ther  immediate  issue  of  greenbacks,  the  State 
South  to  rob  the  North  of  the  little  Idft  her.  banks  were  induced  to  adopt  the  national 
Ibis  effort  made  him  at  once  a  leading  member  system.    So  successful  had  been  Mr.  Fessen- 
of  the  Senate,  and  his  voice  was  heard  when-  den^s  policy,  that,  on  resigning  his  chair  to  re- 
ever  any  important  question  was  in  order,  turn  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865, 
Thus  we  find,  him  introducing   the  French  goldhadfallen  to  09  premium,  and  on  the  11th 
Spoliation  Bill ;  opposing  a  bill  to  increase  the  of  May  following  it  stood  at  80.    Another  part 
army;  discosnng  a  biU  to  protect  United  States  of  the  secretary's  policy  was  urging  on  Con- 
offioers ;  speaking  on  the  relations  with  £ng-  gress  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  a  more 
land,  on  Kansas  i^airs,  on  the  Iowa  Senatorial  oomprehensive  and  effective  system  of  taxa- 
election,  etc.,  etc    He  reviewed  President  Bu«  tion.    During  this  time  he  had  been  reelected 
cluuian'B  message  on  the  Kansas  question  in  to  the  Senate  for  six  years.    In  the  spring  of 
the  most  severe  manner,  charg^ff  not  only  1868  the  trial  of  President  Johnson  occupied 
that  its  tone  was  partisan  and  partial,  but  that  the  attention  of  Oongress.    Mr.  Fessenden,  in 
it  ignored  well-known  facts,  and  stated  things  his  capacity  as  Senator,  was  an  ex^officio  juror, 
that  could  not  be  true.    During  all  this  time  As  the  days  passed,  now  brinnng  tidings  of 
he  was  doing  his  share  of  the  business  of  the  the  close  of  evidence,  the  tedious  summing 
Senate,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  up,  and  the  delay  of  preparing  for  the  ques- 
Finanoe  Committ^.    Beturned  to  the  Senate  tion,  it  became  rumored  about  that  certain 
for  six  years,  in  1859,  and  that  without  the  Bepublican  Senators  woold  vote  for  the  Presi- 
formality  of  a  previous  nomination,  he  was  at  dent's  acquittal,  and  among  them  was  named 
once  made  chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Li-  Mr.  Fessenden.    He  had,  it  was  true,  voted 
brarj  Committees,  and  appointed  a  Begent  of  for  the  passage  of  the  Tenure-of-office  Act 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.    Bowdoin  College  over  the  President's   veto;  his  whole  con- 
had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  in  gressional  record  had  been  above  reproach ; 
1858,  and  Harvsjd  paid  him  the  same  oompli-  and  during  his  secretaryship  his  judgment  had 
meet  in  1864.    He  was  one  of  the  members  been  severely  tested.    StilL  the  rumor  proved 
<^  the  Peace  Conference  which  met  in  Febru-  correct,  and  Senator  Fessenden's  vote  was  given 
ary,  1861.    Throughout  the  war,  Mr.  Fessen-  on  the  nde  of  acquittal.    For  this  he  gave  his 
d^  in  his  character  of  Senator,  was  a  firm  reasons.    After  going  over  the  case  at  length, 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Union  cause,  giving  it  he  said: 

the  asalstance  of  his  logic,   eloquence,   and       in  the  case  of  an  elective  Chief  Magiatrate  of  a  great 

counsd,  and,   as   chairman  of  the  Finance  and  powerful  people,  living  under  a  written  Constl- 

Committee,  aiding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  tution,  there  is  much  more  at  stake  in  auoh  a  pro- 

uiy  in  maintaining  the  national  credit.    Mr.  T^^*iS?\-^*  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^'"l^**  '^^    v 

— '  -  -  ^  of  President  IB  one  of  the  ffreat  coordinate  branches 


from  90  premium  on  June  80th  to  186  premium  "^i'b  as  careful  a  hand.    Any  thing  which  conduces 

OQ  July  11th.    The  new  secretary  would  be  {ojjeaken  its  hold  npon  the. respect  of  the 

vr^j  -^*««-  ^  *"«^  "«w  B«v*w««.j    w  v«*^*  w  i)reak  down  the  bamers  which  surround  it,  to  make 

expected  to  qmet  this  storm,  and  Mr.  Fessen-  it  the  mere  sport  of  temporary  majorities,  tends  to 

den  wasi  chosen  by  President  Lincoln  as  the  the  great  injury  of  our  Qovemment,  and  inflicts  a 

new  secretary.    He  hesitated  to  accept.    His  wound  upon  constitutional  liberty.    It  is  evident, 

health  was  delicate,  and  the  responsibility  dif-  Sl?'*^"?,**  ?*S^  ^.  "^«»  *^'  iH  ^^^''S  ^°'"  ^^°?v!J 
fieolt  and  overwhe 
inet  officers  urged, 
on  his  duties  on  the 

country  looked  to  him  for  aid.    The  paper  should  be  of  such  a  cluiracter  as  to  commend  Itself  at 

dollar  was  worth  only  thirty-four  cents,    'fiie  ^S^«  ^  *^®  °^^  5^  "^  nght-thinkmg  men  as  beyond 

u  ju«r  WW  w wui  wjuij  wu«uj  Auur  vc;uw.     auo  ^^i  question  an  adequate  cause.    It  should  be  free 

sale  of  new  loans  had  been  provided  for,  but  fro,^  the  twnt  of  party ;  leave  no  reasonable  ground 

they   found   comparatively   few    purchasers,  of  suspicion  upon  the  motives  of  those  who  inmct  the 
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pNonalty.  and  address  itself  to  the  country  and  tbe  bar  he  rarely  exceeded  three-fonrths  of  an 

ci^ilked  world  as  a  mMsnre  justljr  called  for  by^the  hour  in  speaking,  and  when  be  was  transferred 

gravity  of  the  crime  and  the  necessity  for  its  punish-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

.         i.       J  i_  Webster  ever  had  there  in  dear  and  cotDpsct 

The  power  of  impeachment  la  conferred  by  gtatement    But  what  particularly  gave  force 

the  Constitution  in  terms  so  general  as  to  oo-  to  his  words  was,  the  high  character  of  the 

casion  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  man,    Mr.  Fessenden  had  long  suffered  from 

to  the  nature  of  offences  which  may  be  held  chronic  dyspepsia— had  been,  in  fact,  for  many 

to  constitute  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  within  years,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  constant 

its  intent  and  meaning  (some  contending  that  myalid. 

only  such  crimes  are  intended  as  are  subject  to  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

punishment  as  a  violation  of  a  known  law ;  j^  the  general  system  of  finance  adopted  bj 

others  claiming  that  the  judges  may  decide  as  the  Federal  Government,  no  change  took  place 

to  what  is  the  crime).  during  the  year.    In  its  administration  there 

To  the  suggestion  that  popular  opinion  demands  was  an  improvement  arising  from  the  more 

the  conviction  of  the  President  on  these  charges.  I  rigid  responsibility  to  which  officers  of  the 

replv,  that  he  is  not  now  on  trial  before  the  people,  Treasury  department  were  held,  and  from  the 

wW  is  passing  out  of  doors,  because  I  am  supposed  duction  of  the  debt.     The  effect  has  been  to 

oonstitationally  not  to  be  acquainted  with  It."   And  improve  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  and  to 

agaiuj  **  It  is  the  duty  of  those  on  whom  a  judicial  rouse  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  valoe 

taak  IS  imnoscd  to  meet  reproach,  and  not  court  of  its  obligations. 

S^SS^i;  ha^e'^h^^^l!  ^^e  ^^'n^^lf  VJ^i  ,  ^  the  Smual  report  of  the  a^<J«7  of  the 
upon  them,  but  upon  us.  They  have  not  taken  an  Ireasury,  made  JLyecemoer,  looo,  there  was 
oath  to  *'  do  impartial  justice  according  to  the  Con-  presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
Btitution  and  the  laws."  I  have  taken  that  oath.  I  penditures  of  the  Government  for  the  first 
cannot  render  judgment  upon  their  convictions,  nor  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
can  they  transfer  to  themselves  mv  punishment  if  I  ^ftTX  j  w^w  ^^^  i,W  i.  au  ' 
violate  my  own.  And  I  should  consider  myself  un-  1869,  and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  re- 
deservinff  the  confidence  of  that  Just  and  intelligent  mainmg  three-quarters  of  the  year.  The  re- 
people  wno  imposed  upon  me  tnis  great  responsl-  ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  first  qnarter 
biUty,  and  unworthv  a  phu»  among  honorable  m^,  above  mentioned,  ending  on  September  30, 
if.  for  any  fear  of  public  reprobation,  and  for  the  sake  -i  qaq  -r^-*  «„  #xiil>nra  ^ 
of  securing  popular  favor,  f  should  cUsrcgard  the  con-  ^^®°»  ^®'®  ®*  loUows . 

viction  of  my  judgment  and  my  conscience.  ^he  recetpto  from  customs t49.«76,5M 

__..        ^  ^  ,  ,  ,,     ,  The  receipts  from  lands 714«896 

His  vote  was  cast  m  accordance  with  these    The  reoeipu  from  direct  tax. I5,fi96 

opinionB,  and  he  endured  ito  effect    For  the  SS'SSSSt.^fc^'SSSteSS  "^'"'^ 

time  he  was  everywhere  condenmed,  and  it  sources  (of  which  amount  thera 

seemed  that  the  hold  he  had  so  long  possessed  iS?d'*^\?to*»S?  ^'^SlSIl  *"* 

on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  his  own  State  notes'  tin  sum  of  $S^,7se») . .  .*!7    a,t40,97B 

was  finally  broken.    As  the  months  went  by,  

and  especially  after  his  active  efforto  in  behalf    KxJ5X^lS?th?d5llle?Jto?^ I»,898,M7 

of  the  election  of  Qeneral  Qrant,  Mr.  Fessen-  Hoof  "which*  amount  there  was 

den  began  to  regain  his  former  position ;  and  P^id,  as  premium  on  purchase 

during  the  last  session  of  Congr^  little  of  the  grf^fiiJfoSS!!'.  ?!!"!.  .*".  r:$ujm,m 

intense  bitterness  which  followed  the  first  an-  Enenditnres  for  pensions  and  in- 

nouncement  of  the  verdict  on  impeachment  BSSditures' for' War  Depart  ^'*®***^ 

was  longer  visible,  either  in  the  conduct  of  his      mSit ^.,.  tt^ytn 

fellow-Senators  or  in  his  general  treatment  at  Kxpendlturcs  for  Navy  Depart- 

the  capital  and  in  his  own  State.    In  some  re-  KSSndituiesfor  interest  on  pub-    ^'^'^ 

spects  Mr.  Fessenden  was  the  foremost  Senator      Uc  deht 88,742,814 

during  his  long  time  of  service.     In  many  

critical  stages  of  legislation  his  word  was  de-  ^of'?SbU?dSbt'  ^^^""^^"^  **'  ^'^'^  ti05,ias,<T9 

cisive,  and  few  are  the  measures  adopted  by  p»*     p  • 

Congress  during  the  last  fifteen  years  which  The  estimated   receipts   and   expenditures 

do  not  bear  the  marks  of  his  acute  intellect  of  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  same 

and  his  steady  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  year — ending  June  80,  1869  — were  bs  fol- 

This  honorable  distinction  is  not  due  so  much  lows  * 

to  his  learning  or  to  any  striking  originality    ^^'^,,^, |i«,ooo.ooo« 

of  genius,  as  to  the  sin^ar  harmony  of  his    Prom  lands....!.. ilo(»,o»w 

powers  for  the  legislative  arena.     He  was    From  internal  revenue *2?'SSI22S 

equally  quick  and  cool;  no  assaultcould  dis-    From  miscellaneous  sources M,m,(!^  ^^ 

turb  his  equanimity,  and  his  attack  was  as  Receipts                            ....  tM5,ooo,ooo 00 
adroit  as  it  was  vigorous.    He  had  a  great 

faculty  of  condensation,  of  going  straight  to  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same 

the  point,  of  using  none  but  the  most  direct  period,  if  there  was  no  reduction  of  the  armv, 

and  lucid  English    In  his  arguments  at  the  were — 
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fwfbecnii-rrh!9 $40,000,000  00  Jane  80, 1868 $3,686,890,964 

Forpeukiis  and  Indian* 13,000,000  00  November  1.1868  (leas  caeh) S.B87,l»,5a 

For  W»r  Department,  indadlng  $6,000,000  March  1, 1860. ....        "        9,a»,408,96O 

Vmsties 06,000,00000  June  80,  1860 ''        

9»r5«T7J)ej>artm«Bt 16,000,000  00  December  1,  1869,        ''        t,468,699,785 

Foclntezeftonimblicdebt 91,000,000  00  _,.      .  ^          ^   _               ,                -         -ir      i 

This  statement  shows  a  deorease  from  March 

toendJtawa.. $«i,000,000  00  to  December  of  $71,903,624.    The  bonds  is- 

^W^  •"**°^'^  "''*"'  ^'  soed  by  the  United  Stately  in  aid  of  raUroads, 

m.    *      I         .  .        J,            jt'4.  ^     X,  amounting  to  $62,626,320,  belnff  in  the  nature 

The  scljial  receipts  and  expenditures,  how-  ^^     loanfhave  not  been'inclnled  by  the  Sec- 

erer^  of  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  80,  1869,  ^^       ^  \^^  statement  of  the  total  imount  of 

were  as  foUows :  ^j^^  ^^1,^^^ 

'^'^SJija'^Vnu;::::::::::*!^^  During  the  Sscal  ye^  ending  June  so,  1869, 

**    landB 4,010,844  84  there  was  an  excess  of  receipts  OTcr  expendi- 

"    "•  SSSiJSdii:::::::::::::  «,?S;S8  *"J^!S^"A'Si,^*^Tl.»'' **»"  p^k^H  S?^ 

!— of  $49,463,149.46.    Of  this  excess,  about  $12,- 

Total,  exdnalTv  of  icttu. $910,948,747  21  992,370.03  arose  previous  to  March  Ist,  and 

E^MHterMforciTilaerficeaDdmifloel.  ^^^^^^  the  remainder,  $36,460,779.43,  between  that 

BxpencufiresforMMionVandfa^^^         ^;6i9;544  84  **™®  and  July  Ist.    This  excess  of  receipts 

**        *'  war  Department 78,601,990  61  was  used  firom  time  to  time  to  purchase  five- 

•         "  StS^SS^icdebi:   i8o;894;sSS  twenty  bonds.    These  purchase  We  ^^^ 

"  premium  on  7-80  notea.        800,000  00  ed  m  the  aggregate  to  $76,476,800,  up  to  De- 

*  *  1      I-  •»«  «i^  .             "^octt  Ao^nan  IK  ooniber  1st.     This  excess  of  receipts  came 

EecefSta'SSSTof 2L!~" ««1,490.697  75  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  the^uties  on 

p«aStarea $49,468,140  46  imports,  which  latter  were  paid  in  gold.    The 

TKi*  iM^^^Vfo  ^^A  ^^^r.r.Au^^^a  #x»  fTi/.  /,««,.  amount  of  coin  on  hand  becoming  thus  very 

iO"Ows .  premium  on  the  gold  thus  sold,  subsequent  to 

CvtoBu                   VRCEOTB.             #51,598,981  86  ^^^  ^^  ^^8  ^^^  P«r  Cent,  and  the  aver- 

iBtenii  nvemwV. '. '. '. '. '. '.                      *.    4r,9a6,8Ba  61  age  premium  paid  for  bonds  during  the  same 

SSiu ^WSKS  time  was  lOVVt  per  cent    Upon  this  basis  of 

'"**^^''^  •~"^' ^-'"'"^  °^  the  sales  of^ld  and  the  purchase  of  bonds. 

Total,  exdulTe  of  kMuia $108,881,688  01  the  average  price  paid  for  bonds  in  coin  was 

xxnxviTtnns,  ^^tHt  por  cent. 

After  dedocttaiff  the  amoant  of  repajments  ^  early  as  February,  1862,  among  the  first 

^7^^ntag<3m<»nsad,oiheni  measures  adopted  by  Congress  to  provide  for 

2«Ilfr!*"..!°?..™l!!!!^ $15,108^09  05  ^^^  expenses  of  the  war,  an  act  was  passed 

bditttttdpoMlau'.'.!'.!'.!   18,547,948  79  which  required  that  the   coin   received  for 

ptXSS^i:::::::::::  "-SlSoS  dntiw  on  imported  goods  shouW  be  annuaUyMt 

ibterett  oa  the  pabUc  debt.  87,4S8,9t0  74  apart  as  a  Sinking  fund  to  the  extent  of  one  per 

>r^t      ^  ._     - , ^  >«^ .. ,  -«  centum  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Trtal,excl«i.lve  of  loans 9S.480fiU  59  ^^  ^^^^  had  been  taken  by  the  Treasury  De- 

Baeelptt la ezceM  of  expendltnraa.... $98,861,107  48  partment  in  obedience  to  this  statute,  pre- 

ipi^    ..     4  ,         .  X       J            j.-L        *  vious  to  March,  1869.    The  Secretary  reported 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  ^  Congress,  in  December,  that  of  the  $76,476,- 

^e  three  remaining  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  q^q  ^^  %^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  purchased-  he  re- 

eading  June  30,  1870,  were  as  foUows :  ^^^  ^^  ^^^t  of  $20,044,800  as  belonging 

'BscnrTs.  to  the  sinking  fond,  and  purchased  in  con- 

&v^;iue.'.::;::::;:::::::::;:::*m^^^  fo^ity  ^ifci^  ^^  ^^  of  congress.  The  re- 

{Jttdf 4.000,000  00  mainder,  amounting  to  $66,432,000,  he  held  as 

HuoeUaaeooe  aoarcea 90,000,000  00  ^  special  fund,  subject  to  the  action  of  Con- 
Total $888,000,000  00  gwos,  and  he  recommended  tiiat  it  be  added 

XZFBH1IITUBB8.  ^  ^^®  Sinking  ftmd,  and  that  any  future  pur- 

CM1  anrke  and  mlacelb-  chases  that  he  might  make  should  be  likewise 

■MM. $40,000,000  00  so  added,  until  the  gross  amount  shall  consti- 

?S?tei^ijdiana 2:gg'8g  g  tute  a  fond  equal  to  that  which  would  have 

K«vr  i>epartBieiit .' .' .'        .'  14,000^000  00  been  created  if  there  had  been  no  delay  in  the 

iBtemtoBthepabUcdebt.  98,780,000  00  execution  of  the  law. 

TottL $109,980,000  00  While  the  receipts  of  the  Government  con- 

-^  ' — ' tinned  very  favorable,  and  the  debt  was  some- 

'^toSnST*'^**  ^  "***■"  ^  *'^"  m.780000  00  ^^^  diminished  during  the  year,  the  currency 

•^    '  or  Government  notes  still  continued  depre- 

Tbe  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  difTerent  oiated.    This  was  ascribed  by  the  Secretary  to 

periods  of  the  year,  as  stated  by  tiie  Secretary,  an  excessive  issue,  and  to  a  want  of  faith  in 

o^  been  as  follows :  the  Government.    The  extent  of  this  overissue 
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cannot,  in  liis  opinion,  be  accnrately  determined  countries.  This  item.tfans  obtained  wonld  tm- 
nntil  the  credit  of  the  Qovemment  shall  be  donbtedly  add  something  to  the  ability  of  the 
80  improved,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  holders  country.  Bnt  the  development  of  the  com- 
of  bonds  are  disposed  to  retain  them,  even  mercial  marine  of  the  comitry  is  a  work  of 
when  the  pablic  mind  is  excited  npon  financial  years,  and  requires  an  entire  modification  of 
subjects.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  wants  some  of  the  revenue  laws  of  Congress.  So 
of  the  States  of  the  South  have  increased,  and  conscious  is  the  Secretary  of  the  little  imme- 
consequently  a  large  amount  of  currency  has  diate  aid  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  that 
been  withdrawn  from  other  sections  to  supplj  he  declares  such  a  delay  in  the  resumption  of 
the  demand  there  created.  This  demand  is  specie  payments  is  not  anticipated  to  be  neces- 
likely  to  increase  during  the  next  two  years,  sary.  JBut  he  expressly  indicates  his  opinion, 
It  is  likely  that  not  less  than  thirty  millions  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  resume  specie 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  substitution  of  payments  while  so  large  a  part  of  the  interest- 
paper  for  coin  by  the  people  on  the  Pacific  bearing  debt  of  the  countiy  is  represented  bj 
coast  It  is  thought  by  the  Secretary  that  the  five-twenty  bonds,  and  held  by  European 
coin  wiU  thereby  be  increased  on  the  Atlantic  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers.  He 
coast,  and  the  difference  between  paper  and  thinks  that  firom  seven  to  nine  hundred  mill- 
coin  be  diminished.  ions  of  these  bonds  are  now  held  in  Europe, 

In  this  condition  of  the  debt,  the  -revenue  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  persons  who 

and  the  currency  issued,  the  most  important  retain  them  for  speculative  purposes,  with  the 

public  consideration  arose  respecting  the  views  design  to  put  them  upon  the  market  whenever 

and  purposes  of  the  Government  in  its  future  the  advance  shall  fomish  a  sufficient  indnce- 

financial  policy.    The  restoration  of  a  sound  ment,  or  when  political  or  financial  distorb- 

currency,  and  the  prompt  payment  of  principal  ances  may  create  a  demand  for  other  purposes. 

and  interest  of  the  debt,  with  a  due  regard  to  The  view  of  the  Government  is.  that  resnmp- 

the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  were  tion  in  itself  is  a  simple  matter,  out  the  impor- 

duties  which  could  be  neither  avoided  nor  post-  tant  point  to  be  gained  is,  a  resumption  under 

poned.    How  should  they  be  discharged,  was  such  circumstances  that  the  pontion  can  be 

the  question  of  the  day.    The  Secretary  did  maintained,  not  only  in  times  of  tranquillity,  bat 

not  propose  an  immediate  return  to  specie  also  in  periods  of  excitement  and  peril  ^ 
payments.    In  his  opinion  the  ability  of  the       Entertaining  these  views  of  the  circnm- 

country  to  resume  these  payments  .did  not  de-  stances  which  exist,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 

pend  on  any  special  legisdation,  but  on  the  interest  to  learn  the  measures  by  which  the 

condition  of  its  industries  and  its  financial  re-  Secretary  proposes  to  obviate  them.    To  his 

lations  to  other  countries.    The  ar^ment  of  view  the  path  into  the  future  opens  very  plain- 

the  Treasury  on  this  important  pomt  is  em-  ly.    He  sees  that  every  measure  of  the  Govem- 

braced  in  these  words :  ment  bearing  upon  the  subject  should  tend  to 

*' The  fiindamental  condition  for  the  payment  appreciate  uie  value  of  the  paper  currency, 

of  over-due  or  irredeemable  paper  is,  nndoubt-  and,  as  some  decrease  in  the  volume  of  paper 

ediy,  that  the  debtor  shall  have  wherewith  to  may  be  ultimately  necessary,  the  Secretarj 

Say.  The  necessity  that  the  products  of  in-  should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  rednce 
ustry  for  export  should  approach  an  equality  the  circulation  of  United  States  notes  about 
in  value  with  those  imported,  in  order  to  pre-  two  millions  of  dollars  per  month.  The  effect 
vent  a  demand  for  specie,  is  equally  true."  But  of  this  will  be  to  bring  the  country  gradnally 
there  are  influences  operating  an  increase  or  ($856,118,258  outstanding)  into  a  condition 
a  dindnution  of  the  products  of  industry  which  when  resumption  may  be  made  easy, 
seem  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Secretary.  Paper  With  regard  to  the  debt  of  the  country,  it 
money  itself  exerts  a  deleterious  influence  on  presents  the  following  features,  which  are  to 
importations,  while  excessive  taxation  is  de-  be.taken  into  the  account  in  any  plan  for  its 
pressing  to  labor,  and,  by  diminishing  ability  to  adjustment  On  December  1, 1869,  the  prin- 
oonsume,  reduces  the  demand  for  production,  cipal  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
The  Secretary,  however,  considers  that  one  not  deducting  bonds  and  cash  on  hand,  amount- 
of  the  most  efficient  means  of  strengthening  ed  to  $2,605,286,789.82.  Of  this  amount,  the 
the  country  in  its  financial  relations  with  other  sum  of  $856,118,258.50  was  represented  by 
countries  is  the  development  of  the  commer-  United  States  notes  not  bearing  interest  A 
cial  marine ;  that  is,  the  increase  of  the  means  large  part  of  this  is  needed  for  circulation,  bnt 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  on  water,  the  amount  can  be  reduced,  from  the  ordinal? 
Having  done  this,  and  thereby  become  able  to  revenue  of  the  country.  The  fractional  car- 
carry  exports  and  imports  which  are  now  rency  in  circulation  was  $88,885,664.68.  There 
taken  in  foreig|n  ships,  the  country  would  earn  were  outstanding,  also,  certificates  for  gold 
the  freight  which  is  now  paid  to  these  foreign  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  amount  of 
carriers,  and  which  amounts  to  forty-seven  $86,862,940.  These  certificates  are  redeera- 
roiUions  annuallv.  A  portion  of  this  amount  able  on  presentation.  These  three  items 
would  be  payable  to  American  citizens  in  for-  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $481,861,763.1  S, 
eign  countries,  and  add  so  much  to  the  ability  and  in  making  provision  for  the  public  debt 
to  pay  for  the  goods  imported  from  those  they  are  not  necessarily  to  be  considered. 
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Of  the  loan  of  January  1, 1861,  the  snm  of  bonds  to  surrender  them  and  receive  a  bond 

J7,022)00O  is  oatstandinjDL  and  payable  on  the  upon  a  longer  time  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 

l3t  of  January,  18T1.    The  loan  of  1858,  of  terest.     The  reduction  of  the  revenue  is  re- 

$30,000,000,  is  payable  in  1878.    The  bonds  garded  as  a  measure  to  take  place  after  this 

knowa  as  ten-forties,  amounting  to   $194^-  funding  of  the  debt  shall  have  been  completed ; 

567,300,  are  not  payable  until  1874.    The  six  then  abo  will  be  the  time  to  enter  upon*  the 

per  cent  bonda,  payable  in  1881,  amount  to  work  of  reducing  the  taxation,  which,  at  the 

$283,677,600.     The  bonds  known  as  eighty-  earliest  moment,  may  be  at  the  commence- 

ones  and  ten-forties,  amounting  in  the'  aggre-  ment  of  another  session  of  Congress. 

gate  to  $478,244,900,  are  not  payable  and  can-  The  three  per  cent,  certificates,  of  which 

not  be  paid  previous  to  1874  and  1881.    The^  there  were  outstanding,  on  December  1,  $49,- 

fire-twenty  bonds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  716,150,  are  largely  held  by  the  banks  as  a 

to  tli602,671,lOO,  are  either  payable  or  will  portion  of  their  reserve,  and  form  a  substitute, 

soon  become  payaUe,  and  it  is  to  this  dass  of  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  United  States 

the  public  debt  alone  that  attention  should  be  notes.     These  should  be   redeemed,  in  the 

directed.  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  and  an  addition,  of 

Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $75,477,800  has  $85,000,000  made  to  the  circulation  of  the 

beenporohased  since  March  last,  and  the  bonds  banks  in  those  States  where  the  circulation  is 

u-e  now  held  by  the  Government.    Before  any  less  than  the  share  to  which  they  may  be  en- 

measure  fbr  funding  the  five-twenty  bonds  can  titled. 

be  coQsommated,  the  (Government  will  be  able  Such  are  the  views  of  the  Secretary  relative 
to  purchase,  at  least,  $75,000,000  more.  There  to  the  more  immediate  arrangement  and  man- 
▼iU  then  remain,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1870,  agement  of  the  public  debt,  but  there  are  other 
aboot  $1,450,000,000  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  aspects  of  the  subject  lookmg  to  its  future  pay- 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  creditors.  Of  the  ment,  which  are  dependent  on  the  national 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  only  resources,  the  industiy  and  commerce  of  the 
the  unimportant  sum  of  $27,000,000,  will  be  country,  and  which  should  not  be« overlooked. 
payable  previous  to  1874b  It  is  the  funding  Aspreviouslystated,  the  receipts  of  the  year 
of  the  whole  amount  of  these  five-twenty  exceeaed  the  disbursements  $49,463,149.  The 
bonds,  except  about  $250,000,000,  which  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  since  the 
Secretary  recommends   to   be   done.      The  dose  of  the  war  has  been  as  follows : 

amoant  thus  excepted  might,  in  his  opinion,         i985-'M $97,881,679  58 

be  porchased  or  redeemed  previous  to  1874.  isss-'ei'/////. *///////.*/.'.*.'.*.'.'/.'.'/.  i  M^ws'saoM 

Between  1874  and  1881,  the  ten-forty  bonds         J^lg- S'SliSS 

cooldbepaid  and  provision  made  for  the  re-  * 

demption  of  the  bonds  payable  in  1881.    Sup-  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  Septem- 

posing  the  proposed  loan  is  for  an  amount  not  her  1, 1865,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was 

exceeding  $1,200,000,000,  he  would  offer  it  in  $2,757,889,571.43.    On  December  1,  1869,  the 

three  classes  of  $400,000,000  each,  of  which  public  debt,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was 

the  first  class  should  be  paid  in  twenty  years,  $2,458,559,785.23,  making  a  total  reduction 

the  second  class  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the  since  September  1,  1865,  of  $304,129,886.20, 

third  class  m  thirty  years.    The  conditions  of  and  for  the  calendar  year  of  $87,147,466.02. 

the  loan  should  be,  that  the  principal  and  in-  Since  the  close  of  uie  war,  the  population  of 

terest  shall  be  made  payable  m  coin ;  that  the  the  country  has  shown  a  general  and  rapid 

bonds  Imown  as  five-twenties  shall  be  received  increase.     Its  minimum  rate  is  estimated  at 

in  eichanffe  for  the  new  bonds ;  that  the  prin-  1,100,000  per  annum.    The  alien  immigration 

cipal  shaU  be  payable  in  the  United  States,  into  the  country  since  the  close  of  the  war,  or 

and  interest  payable  either  here  or  in  Europe;  during  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1869, 

that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  not  exceed  four  has  been  1,514,816.    The  course  of  the  Ohi- 

and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum ;  that  the  sub-  nese  inmiigration  for  a  series  of  years  has  been 

Kriberi  in  Europe  shaU  receive  their  interest  &0  follows : 

*t  London,  Paria,  Berlin,  or  Frankfort;  that    18B«. 4,788  1868. 7,ai4 

the  bonds,  both  principal  and  interest,  shall  be    JgJ V".  i^  \m' ::::;::::::   1;^ 

^ fix)m  all  taxes,  deductions,  or  abatements  laso..'!!!.".!!.*.'.".!!!!!  8^4S7  isee!'.! !!'.'.'/.. '!.'!'.'.!!!  slass 

of  an  J  sort,  unless  it  shall  be  thought  wise  to    JJJJ- ■ g'J52  JS* iS'SS 

subject  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  such  wS;::;:::::::::::;::  Im  mS:::::::::;::::::::  SstJ 

tax  upon  income  from  the  bonds  as  is  imposed  ^                                                      ^^  ■ 

^y  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  income  ToUl  In  fburteen  years 78,817 

donred  fi-om  other  money  investments.  The  increase  in  the  construction  of  railroads 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  during  the  vear  1869,  throughout  the  country, 

vy,  the  success  of  his  proposed  loan:  depends  is  es^ated  to  reach  about  5,000  miles,  mak- 

QpoQ  the  continuance  of  the  existing  revenue  ing  the  total  construction,  since  the  close  of 

system  as  an  essential  condition.    The  magni-  the  war,  about  18,000  miles.    The  facilities 

tade  of  the  natioanl  revenue  wiU  famish  such  afforded  by  this  additional  construction  are 

a  certainty  that  these  bonds  are  soon  to  be  re-  regarded  as  reaching  an  extent  of  country  of 

deemed,  as  to  indace  holders  of  the  five-twenty  890,000  square  miles,  which,  for  the  purposes 
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of  general  production,  may  be  regarded  as  new  of  income  from  some  industrial  porsoit,  or  the 
territory.  The  extension  of  the  telegraph  sys-  investment  of  coital,  one-half  are  agricdtn- 
tem  during  the  year  was  greater  than  m  any  rists.  It  is  considered  that  the  j>«PM^'ta  prod- 
previous  year,  and  was  equal  to  7,000  miles,  net  must  be  sufficient  to  maJi^e  up  an  amonnt 
The  great  improvement  of  the  country  since  composed  of  wages,  ^75 ;  subsisteoce,  $125; 
the  Close  of  the  war  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  waste  in  fmimiil^  etc.,  $50 ;  interest  on  cap!- 
the  Southern  States.  With  every  industrial  tal,  $60 ;  *  total,  $510.  This  sum,  multiplied 
interest  entirely  prostrated  in  1865,  the  first  by  the  number  of  agriculturists,  would  give 
efforts  of  the  people  to  improve  their  condi-  $8,282,000,000  as  the  proportion  of  their  con- 
tion  were  in  the  highest  degree  discouraging,  tributidn  of  the  total  gross  value  of  the  sdhqaI 
During  1866  and  1867,  the  crops  both  of  cot-  national  product. 

ton  and  grain  were,  to  a  very  great  extent,  A  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
failures.  The  freedmen  were  not  disposed  to  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Bevenue  presents 
work  for  hire,  demanded  excessive  wages,  and  an  estimate  in  detaO  of  the  value  of  tiie  lead- 
too  often  rendered  poor  service.  In  1868,  ing  agricultural  products  of  the  country  for  the 
there  was  an  improvement.  The  harvest  was  last  year,  as  tending  to  assist  in  forminf  a 
so  abundant  as  to  furnish  the  people  with  judgment  in  regard  to  the  total  annual  rune 
cheap  food,  and  with  a  large  surplus  for  the  of  the  product  of  this  department  of  indnstiy. 
future  and  for  export,  while  the  sue  of  the  ex-  It  is  as  follows : 
ports  of  that  year  in  the  form  of  cotton,  grain,  CJottoo,  s,'rao,000  ImIm,  4G0  poimdi  each,  at 

sugar,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores,  amounted  to    -.   ^^i!L'AAA\ii'vv'\'ik'": ^SS'SS 

an  aggregate  of  at  least  $800,000,000  m  cur-    wheat,  aio,odo,oooi>iutaeiB,  at  $ija ro,ooo,(ioo 

rency.   Such  a  result  has  brought  to  the  people    Oata.  9f75iQOO,ooo  imaheto,  at  60  oenta i87^,(ioo 

of  the  South  a  large  degree  of  strength  and  ^"^^'^^  ^^  ^^^^.!^l'![     m»,ooo 

prosperity.    It  has  restored  the  broken  lines  Tobacco^' atf^mooopoimdaraVie^               aT.i»!ooo 

ofr8aw8yoo^nmnmcaaoI^andi8creatmgnew  ^^^g^gt^^^'^,*'^:"-^^     S&. 

ones;  It  u  ennebing  the  sou  and  mcreamng    Bre, KLoooiooo imsiMta.  at  ti.io vfrntat 

the  qualitj  and  quantity  of  the  great  staple    Hde»T«.TOi,oqo. <rt|MO. ^ «JMW« 

per  acre,  through  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  L-  ^^^^!'^SSS!Sn^)tS»!^'^:::      «wS» 

proved  tools.    This  evidence  of  the  capacity  FleahoranlBMia^dedDctliigTaloeofiiayand 

of  the  country  to  repair  its  waste  and  extend    tv.,*^'*^???™^®?—:. ; 1a    *"»""•*"' 

V*  buci  uvuj^i/ij  Kv  ^^^<Y\         ""J**.  ""^  ^AWM**A  Daily prodiicU,  dedncUng  Talne  eonamned 

its  production  is  highly  satisfactory,  but  in  of  lann  prodncu  pferSoaaly  eniimer^ 

connection  therewith  is  a  matter  of  vital  in-  . _  *ted ...... .^. ... . .^. . .,., ..... . . ... . -     400,000,000 

terest,  which  consists  not  in  the  mere  ascer-  ^"'^^l^^^SLH^^'^^^^^ 

tainment  and  enumeration  of  the  aggregates  tieandlionea,theTaiaeoflhiita,aeeda, 

of  production,  but  rather  the  existmir  relations  5?5  8»f*«5.  pro*»cta.  the  annnal  ad- 

between  national  production  and  national  con-  balidlnga,  and  impieme&ts  made  hr 

sumption  or  expenditure:  also  the  determina-  falmlabpr  not  dasaed  m  mecbanicai     _^-^^ 

tion  of  the  Question  whether  the  resources  of  (fence.,  drainage,  etc..  etc.) _j»jWWW 

the  country  nave  been  utilized  to  the  best  ad-  Total $8.38M60.<K0 

""""^T-  aV"^  a''  qpestions  more  especially  j^        ^^  ^o  the  other  wealth-pioducirg  in- 

consideredbytheSpecialCommissionerofRev-  ^ustries,  the  statistics  of  the  miuufactnre  of 

enue,  in  the  exammation  of  which  a  very  com-  ^^^    ^^^  5        ^^^  ^^  g^oes,  and  paper, 

plete  ^ew  is  presented  of  the  present  and  „^  Bu&cientiy  available  and  exact  to  aDow  of 

fdture  financial  abiliy  of  the  country.  ^he  very  accurate  determination  of  the  in- 

TT^^P«f?''*.^"^''i*'''?J^*?\S^^  creased  value  which  accrues  from  tiie  labor 

Umted  States  w  estamated  at  $28,400,000,000,  employed  in  these  several  departments : 

or  an  mcrease  of  65.8  per  cent,  smce  the  cen-  '^   "^                                   ^ 

sus  was  taken  in  1860.    This  estimate  is  based  juwotactumb  of  oovtov. 

upon  the  comparative  results  of  diflferent  pe-  ^^^^Sl*^*^ 'iff?!?  *>(  JP*?^*"  ?*••?"?{!? 

^V.^<.   *\^^  .^.A.A^A  «r/^»UK  r^f  i^Ai<rAA^^^«   I^A  StAlce.  froui  the  Utest  retome to  the  Cot-      ..^^ 

nods,  the  average  wealth  of  mdividuais,  and         ton  Mannikctaren*  Aaaodatlon «,«o,8« 

the  ratios  presented  in  other  countries.    In  a  Capital  npreaented,  at  an  aTenge  of  $20  per  ^.^^q|q 

simnar  manner  the  grow  value  of  ^e  umusl  KatlSiS^«^dt^orcottoi;to  iiili^^^^^ 

product  of  the  TJmted  States  is  estimated  at         annum iBO^OOO^ojo 

16,825^000,000,  which  is  B  per  capita  average  ^JSSJT^thf^wi^'in^iitii'fi           * 

of  $175  currency  to  a  population  of  89,000,000.  ^riSte;  pounda. . .7. :!:v!t. . ? "T:".?. ....  «5,OOIW!00 

An  important  inquiry  arises  here  as  to  the  pro-  Value  of  prodnct,  cm  haaia  of  twentj-ftte 

portion  of  the  annual  aggregate  product  of  tiie  ootS?.*^.?."?^  .^!.?.*^'!:.  $mjW),ooo 

nation  which  results  from  the  labor  of  the  per-  BnppUea  and  repain !!'.!!.".!!.'!  I    si,ooolooo 

sons  encnured  in  tJie  various  industrial  occuoa-    i*"25 iz\' ^S!S*mS 

".  *1P^.      ^  J ;  ~ *""°    ixt      >rv         r  Iv       Profito  on  ttpital,  aay 8,600,000  ^^,  ^  ^ 

tions  productive  of  direct  wealth.    Thus,  of  the  t'*'  — »    ^  $181,000,000 

occupations  specified  in  the  census  of  1860,  Battajated  wcpenaea  of  tianaportation  and    ^^^jj^ 

forty-one  per  cent  of  the  individuals,  exdu-  Handto  empio^;  mwtiVfc^^                        us,*; 

sive  of  slaves,  are  found  to  be  engaged  in  the    Value  added  to  material  hy  each  hand ^ 

pursnit  of  agricnlture;  and  probably  of  the  ^•*S^,^,£3SS^"a.«S,rSi'S       ^^ 

whole  number  of  persons  who  are  m  receipt        tire  of  coat  of  nw  cotton 7i,9oaoi)o 
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■AinTFACTmn  of  wool.  Tahie  of  otiier  nanalketnTes  of  leather, 

bUmatcd  tmoniit  of  mwhiaeir  to  cardtos  5llil!nij.'"*"*  ^"'°''  ***•'  P"'*™>"-   .,,  ^  ^ 

S?dnS8S.^'S!Jfo'o[S.&r.f'^oSl  i)ed?3";iiS!SofJnit4riii.viid\;diiii»ui.r:  •§;» 

SitaSil'SJSa.!^..!".'::"'!"""'.."   «».000,000       Add«ly.ta.of.lK,Telndu.trle. -^JSJ^ 

^^•^f^S^""*""™"""' 135.000.000  Nnniber  of  banfla  employed  to  tli«ina»alto. 

WueofptodBCt.  tgO-OOOOOO  -    tore  of  leather...:..' -     80.000 

8^piii.iii™\v.v.v.v.v.v.'|o«iog  S:M}So",SS?S2S£2SSSM^tSrr     1J;^ 

Pwftt*  <m  eapitai,  ifli»-'69,  etti-       *  TZC^ 

BMtflditalzperoent 6,000,000  ••^.•™,r..»,^«                     *^'^ 

$150,000,000  BEOAPITUIATIOir. 

Eatfamtad  expense  of  traiisportatioii  and  dio-  Yalne  added  to  hides  and  skins  In  the  mann- 

tribotloB |S5,00O,O3O  fiictnre  of  leather $S8,S3S,055 

JTimherofhandsemploTed,  mostly  males,  at  Yalne  added  in  mannfiictnre  of  boots  and 

flfteen  to  each  set  of  cards 90,000  shoes 110,063,893 

Talaesddedtomatexlalbyeacb  hand $4S5  Value  added  in  other  mannihctnres  Arom 

leather 48,800,000 

PIG  AND  BAB  IBOK.  

Present  aamal  prodnct  of  pi^lnm,  tons 1,786,000  ^^' 

Value  St  faiBMe,  at  $36  per  ton $62,100,000  The  total  value  of  product  in  the  manufac- 

'ni^ri^,lSS."!^'.V~"!"f:°^^           i;b3,ooo  tnre  of  leather  is  apportioned  88  foUows: 

Tahe  of  prodnct  of  roUing-miUs,  1,300,000  Baw  materlR] $66,681,114 

kni,at$90 $108,000,000     Supplies  and  repairs 24,828,055 

JMattiag  valae  nt  roUing-millB  of  pig  and  Labor 30,000,000 

?SP Jr?  ''•®?  12, ff ^  material;  say     ^^^^     Capiud 18,900,000 

M16,000  tone,  at  $87.60 83,100,000  

$134,760,069 

idded  Tahie  of  roUtog-mfll  Indnstiy $54,900,000  yahie  sdded  to  material  by  each  hand  (ex- 

Prodsct  of  bloomeries,  93.000  tons,  at  $180. . .     $8,960,000  cinding  cost  of  **  snppUes  and  repairs  *') .           $1,180 

Deduct  Talae  of  pis-metal  need  as  raw  ma-  ATerase  waees 6.660 

terisl.  1^36,4*  tons,  at  $88. 1,008,300  rrC  ^1  ^       i         ^  *v           ^     *     i.  *v     i      * 

The  total  valae  of  the  prodnct  of  the  boot 

Added  Tshie  of  bloomery  indnstiy $3,960,800  a^d  shoe  industry  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

VBOAnruiiATxoir.  Bawmaterlal $180,160,608 

Pl*-«etal $63,100,000     Supplies  and  repairs 9,878,959 

Romn^-miU  industry,  added  ralne 54,900,000     Capital 94,635,000 

Blbomcries,  added  ▼ahie. 3,956,800     IaW 83,068,<^ 

Tots] $119,956,800  $340,350,000 

Value  added  to  material  by  each  hand $813 

The  following  18  an  estimate  of  the  number    AYeragewages 625 

of  hands  employed  in  the  primary  production  xAinTTAOTrBBs  ov  fafeb. 

of  iron,  viz.,  pig  and  bar  iron,  as  returned  by  The  quantity  annually  manuflictured  in  the 

the  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  ^?*^  ^**^  V"V™2*®^  ?^ri&®«i£**^; 

vtvwai  J  V*    •»*«  .uouvEAvcuA  a*v**  t»uu  i^wvja  mlssioner,  by  the  trade,  at  780,000,000 

AMOCiatlon:  pounds,  valued  at $72,000,000 


Number  of  iiands  employed.'..!..*. '  35,000 

s  ^g!Sflb!!?"f.'?^: ;::::::::::::;:::::::::  m;ooo  ^^ta  requisite  for  separating  the  vaiuo  of  the 


AtMut-ftiraaoes 13,500 

PrfptnUonoforeandftiei 43.000       The  Commissioner,  however,  has  not  the 

At forses and  bloomeries 3.600     a_x_ •  -x.  i. ^ a.    _  ^l_ i i- ^^  . 


labor  from  the  material  used. 

''*^ ^^^^  The  addition  made  to  the  annual  product  of 

There  are  no  accessible  data  for  estimating  the  countiy  through  the  service  rendered  by 

the  royalty  paid  for  ores,  or  the  cost  of  th^  <^*Pi**l  and  labor  employed  in  railway  trans- 

transportation  of  ores  tole  coal,  or  vice  versa.  Portation,  has  recently  been  shown  by  corape- 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  profits  of  iron  ^^^.^^JS^^^^^^  ^P  ^  f'  *^?  "*®  ^^f ^^"^  *^^ V 

production,  be  they  large  or  small  are  included  2?^inn Vrf'niSi  "^^®**^^*  ^^  ^*P'*^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

in  this  sam  of  $119,956,800.    If  it  be  aU  cred-  *1^00»000,000. 

ited  to  the  actual  laborers,  the  value  of  the  Unfortunately,  and  almost  mexcusably,  the 

work  of  each  hand  is  $1,043 ;  but  a  fair  deduc  F0^"<5t«  of  the  national  fisheries  have  never 

tion  for  labor  of  persons  not  enumerated,  and  ^^V^  enumerated  with  any  such  completeness 

for  profits  above  iix  per  cent.,  would  probably  *5  ^^  «^«^^i  «?.  ^«*»™fi?  9^*^t  "f  ""^  ''''^5'' 

reduce  this  average  to  $700  or  $750.  ^^.  ?®  production  of  this  mdustry  to  be  made 

^'  with  any  great  degree  of  assurance  or  satisfac- 

LEATBXB  icASTVACTUBss.  tiou.    But  a  rcccut  cauvass  of  certain  fishing- 

Viloe  of  leather  Unned  and  dressed  in  the*  fields  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  value,  of 

rnited  Stetaa. $134,760,069  all  the  fisheries  of  the  country— including  sea- 

^SmSSS"!^.^^.!?.. .'?!!?*.■?!!."    66,531.114  coast,  lake,  and  river  fisheries-is  not  less  than 


TalM  added  by  labor $53,338,955 


$100,000,000  per  annum. 

JtXGAPlTULATXOy. 


SS^*IrtStf^^riStol3S^ hiJtadiiii •sia.aB.ooo  ^  eammnry  •tetement  of  the  values  created 

louur. iao,ie>,m  bj  the  leading  industries  of  the  country  would 

AaMnia.ofiKK>ttmi.hociaaii8ttT.....  tii6.08a.aM  g^^f""^  *PP®"  ^  ^  snbstantiaUy  as  fol- 

YOL.  B.— 17.     X 
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Ai^caltaro $8,28S,960,000 

Cotton  mannfiictare 71,500,000 

Woollen  manofactnre. 66,000,000 

Iron  prodaction,  pig  and  bar. 119,960,000 

Leather  manaftctures 222,600,000 

Railway  senrlce 860,000,000 

FlBbertes 100,000,000 

Total $4,228,000,000 

This  aggregate,  deducted  from  the  estimated 
gross  product  of  the  country,  Tiz.,  $6,825,- 
000,000,  gives  $2,602,000,000  as  the  product 
of  all  the  industrial  classes  remaining  unenu- 
merated.  If  we  suppose  the  classes  enumer- 
ated to  embrace  7,165,000  producers  (6,485,000 
agriculturists  and  730,000  engaged  in  railway 
service,  fisheries,  and  the  manufactures  speci- 
fied), this  will  leave  a  product  of  $2,602,- 
000,000,  divided  among  5,705,000  producers 
(the  total  number  of  producers  having  been 
taken  at  12,870,000^  giving  an  average  value 
of  the  labor  of  eacn  one  of  $455  per  annum. 
This  large  body  of  producers  includes  persons 
of  the  most  various  occupations  and  the  most 
diverse  character  as  regards  the  capacity  of 
production,  embracing  as  it  does  many  highly- 
skilled  and  highly-paid  artisans,  as  well  as  all 
the  distributors  of  the  country,  and  also  great 
numbers  of  domestic  servants,  women  and 
children,  contributing  in  but  a  small  degree  to 
production,  and  receiving  minimum  wages. 

The  excess  of  production  over  expenditure 
is  regarded  at  the  present  time  as  being  about 


eight  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  product, 
or  $546,000,000  per  annum. 

All  these  statements,  however,  of  the  valua- 
tion, annual  product,  and  annual  surplus  of  tho 
country,  present  the  results  merely  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  at  present  available  on  these 
subjects.  An  exact  statement  would  require 
data  whichr  are  not  at  present  attiunable. 

There  are  still  exact  and  poutive  data  in 
certain  departments  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  the  amount  and  increase  of  the  national 
wealth,  which,  although  local  and  limited  in 
their  nature,  yet,  within  their  limits,  indi- 
cate a  less  flattering  aspect  of  national  pros- 
perity than  is  generally  entertained.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  for  instance,  presents  a  statement 
of  the  assessed  value  of  re<d  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  nx  States,  at  different  periods  within 
the  last  ten  years,  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  only  two  of  the 
States  enumerated  equal  to  the  assumed  pre- 
mium on  gold,  while,  had  the  exact  average  of 
the  gold  premium  for  1868  (89.6)  been  taken 
for  comparison,  only  one  (Rhode  Ishmd)  of  the 
six  States  would  have  been  found  to  make  good 
the  gold  values  of  1861.  The  calcuhitioa  has 
been  made  without  regard  to  any  increase 
that  may  have  taken  place  in  population  dur- 
ing that  period.  If  this  were  tak^  into  ac- 
count, probably  not  one  of  the  States  wonld 
have  exhibited  an  increase  in  assessed  values : 


STATES. 


Rhode  Island. 
Connecticat. . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

PennsrlTania 
New  York.... 


Total  Tata*  of  nal  aad 


$121418,196 
M4,96S,614 
898,860,084 
441,663,839 
669,049,807 

1,441,769,480 


Total  Talao  of  raal  and 


^mSi, 


$696,601,994 


Total  Talaa  of  ml 


$187,697,691 
818,674,406 

1,148,461,886 
687,970,649 

i,T06.b89',i46 


P»r 
lUef  Talaa 
lalMl. 


65 

89 
98 
88 

«1 


GoU 


85 

» 
85 
86 
85 
86 


Again,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  American 
securities  held  in  foreign  countries.  These 
consist  of  United  States  bonds,  Btate  bonds, 
railway  bonds  and  shares,  municipal  bonds,  ana 
shares  of  canal  and  mining  companies.  The 
most  approved  estimates  represent  the  amounts 
as  follows: 

ITATIOVAL  SBCUSITIXS. 

FiVM  of  1871  and  1874 $16,000,000 

Sixes  of  1881 90.000,000 

Five-twenties  of  1869 880.000,000 

Flvo-twentle8ofl864 80,000,000 

FiTo-twenttes  of  1866,  May  and  Kovember. . .  190,000.000 

Fire-twenties  of  1866,  Jannaxy  and  July 900,000,000 

Flve-tweniies  of  1867 130,000,000 

Ten-forties 96,000,000 

B^stered  bonds  of  all  issofls 90,000,000 

Total $1,000,000,000 

As  substantiating  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
estimate,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  earlier 
issues  of  United  States  securities  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  American  market, 
and  that  transactions  are  now  limited  mainly  to 
the  issues  of  July,  1865,  1867,  and  1868. 

STATB  axc'uaiTiM. 

The  following  amounts  are  returned  as  posi- 
tively known  to  the  State  authorities : 


Alabama $1,488,860 

Geoivia 71000 

nUnols 1,400,000 

Lonisiana. 6,885.888 

Hasrachnsetts U,aTr.600 

Vichigan 800,000 

XissoarL ljBOO,000 

KewYork «,440,98» 

Ohio 8.500,000 

Pennsylranla 9,458,0)0 

Yliginia 7,588.500 

Total $46,891,798 

This  amount,  it  is  to  be  noted,  only  includes 
those  issues  which  have  been  "placed"  abroad 
originally  through  distinct  State  agencies.  To 
it  must  be  added  the  larger  amount  which  has 
been  from  year  to  year  purchased  in  the  Amer- 
ican market^  and  either  sent  abroad  or  held 
here  on  foreign  account. 

Of  railway  bonds  and  shares  held  abroad 
or  on  foreign  account,  the  inveatigatioDs  indi- 
cate a  total  of  $180,000,000  of  bonds  and 
$118,000,000  of  shares. 

Of  the  amount  of  bonds  specified,  an  aggre- 
gate of  $61,850,849  has  been  positively  re- 
ported in  behalf  of  fourteen  companies. 

Of  the  amount  of  railway  atocKs  specified,  7 
companies  return  an  aggregate  of  $88,449,800. 
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For  the  companies  which  have  not  reported 
the  amoont  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  held 
abroad,  estimates  have  been  carefall  j  prepared 
by  the  best  authorities  on  this  sabject.  The 
character  of  these  statements  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  accompanied  them  is  such  as 
to  show  that  the  aggregate  given  above,  name- 
ly, ^43,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds,  is  not  an 
over-estimate. 

iOXSLULSSOVn  SECUBITIES    (PABTIALLT    EXOWN    AND 
PABTIALLT   ZBTXMATSD). 

MoiridMl  Vmdsi $7,600,000 

Ckmlbonda ^068,9tt7 

Mmias>barc8  and  bonds 10,000,000 

A  careful  estimate  of  other  forms  of  foreign 
indebtedness  on  November  1, 1869,  gives  the 
fallowing  additional  elements : 

G^ritallriiigiD  the  United  Statea  in  eonso- 
qaence  of  the  comparatively  low  rate  of 
ioterett  In  Sorope— credits,  bills  of  ex- 
change, etc $50,000,000 

Cnlon  moneys  temporarily  transferred  in  con- 

seqaence  of  the  revolntion S5,000,000 

Foreign  capital  Inyeated  in  mortgaj^es  of  real 

Mtate,etc SS,000,000 

BKOAnrULATXON. 

state  bondj $100,000,000 

RiUwtybondi 180,000.000 

HiUnyataares 118,000.000 

Minbg  bonds  and  sbares 10,000,000 

Manidptl  bonds 7,500,000 

MLtedUneoos  bonds  and  shares 5,000,000 

Capital  temponrfly  invested 60,000,000 

CaW  moneys..... «,000,000 

Bealestate  mortgaf^s,  etc SS,000,000 

Total 1466,600,000 

Adding  $1,000,000,000  of  Federal  secnrities- 
held  abroad,  as  before  estimated,  we  have,  as 
the  total  of  the  present  foreign  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  $1,465,500,000 ; 
on  which,  at  an  average  of  6  per  cent.,  an  an- 
noal  payment  of  interest  accrues  to  the  amonnt 
of  $87,930,000 ;  and  of  which  $80,000,000  maj 
be  estimated  as  paid  regularly. 


But  enormous  as  is  this  sum,  the  process  of 
incurring  indebtedness  still  continues  as  active- 
ly as  ever.  The  account  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1869,  may  be  exhibited  substan- 
tially as  an  adverse  foreign  balance  for  1868- 
'69,  as  follows : 

Imports  of  merchandise,  gold  valae $417,871,765 

Exports  (gold  valaes) $275,611,591 

BeAzports,  etc 10,907,768 

386,619,844 

$180,85(1,431 
Less  excess  of  foreign  goods,  In  bond,  1860 

over  1868 14,708,079 

Adverse  balance  1868-*69,  merchandira  ac- 
count  $116,160,842 

MOVXMSNT  OT  BFXOIB  AITO  BVLLXOV. 

Exports $42,915,966 

KeCxporta 14,282,414 

Total $67,188,880 

Imports 19,6M,776 

Loss  of  specie  and  bnllion $87,488,604 

If  we  suppose  the  excess  of  specie  and  bul- 
lion exports  to  have  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  Uqiiidation  of  balances  incurred  on  the 
merchandise  account,  the  remaining  balance 
on  this  account  to  be  settled  for  in  some  other 
manner  would  be  $78,666,738. 

To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  following 
other  items : 

Obligations  for  interest  (paid),  estimated $90,000,000 

Excess  of  flights  carrlea  in  foreign  bottoms  94,000,000 
£zpenditareB  of  Americana  In  foreign  oonn- 

triea 35,000,000 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions 
of  the  total  trade  of  the  country  for  each  year, 
1859-1869,  inclusive,  carried  in  American  and 
in  foreign  vessels,  respectively,  with  the  gain 
to  the  United  States  or  to  foreign  nations  from 
the  excess  of  freights  carried  in  each  year : 


Imtobts, 

SZTORTS,  AMD  BEftXPOBTS. 

TEAS. 

ToUlTndtt. 

AoMrleta  tmmU. 

F«Nlgn  Tvnalt. 

PtnoodMnncc  of 
loracB. 

G«ln  to  flbtolnon,  aU 
caUud  at  8  pvr  coat. 

OB  grOM  OZOCM. 

IWO 

$695,567,592 
762,388,550 
530,569,412 

435,710,714 
684,928,502 
669,855,084 
571,181,290 
1,008,066,748 
678,064,840 
648,537,647 
876,864,060 

$465,741,881 
507,247,767 
850,827,256 

217,696,418 
241,872,471 
184,061,486 
146,067,245 
824,141,468 
t  296,120,912 
297,981,578 
288,916,927 

• 

$229,816,811 
255.040,798 
179,742,156 

218,016,296 
843,056,081 
485,793,548 
425,064,045 
678,926,286 
1 576,943,923 
550,546,074 
687,447,188 

♦  $235,925,170 

•  252,206,964 

♦  171,086,100 

X  $18,874,014 
1 20,176,657 
1 18,686,808 

wo. 

IWI 

1862 

819,878 
101,188,660 
801,782,062 
278,996,800 
854,788,822 
280,828,016 
252,664,501 
208,630,206 

25.590 

1*3 

8,094,685 
24,188,565 

1S*4. 

1?«5 

22,819,744 
28,882,705 
22,465,841 
20,206,160 

1?*5 

1«7 

N.^....        

13 ;;; 

23,882,416 

$1,868,983,846 

$149,614,706 

Assuming  tbat  the  sums  chargeable  to  smug- 
rlio^  and  undervaluation  of  imports  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  undervaluation  of  exports, 
the  sum  total  of  the  adverse  balance  of  indebt* 
ednesi^f  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 

•  Excess  of  American  oyer  foreign.       t  Partly  estimated. 
X  American  gain. 


tries  will,  at  the  present  time,  probably  aver- 
age about  $210,000,000  per  annum. 

To  meet  and  settle  this  constantly-increasing 
and  adverse  balance,  there  would  seem  to  be, 
under  the  present  condition  of  prices  and  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States,  but  one  re- 
source, viz.,  to  remit  certificates  of  indebted- 
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month  aft«r  month,  and  year  after  year,  with-  ^roducdvetoraiproductive  or  less  productive  _- 

out  oocasionmg  thus  far  any  marked  disturb-  pioyment,  and  indirta^  by  inAuiiig  a  spirit  of  diA- 

ance  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  content  among  those  who,  by  the  foroe  of  amua- 

On  this  subject  the  Oommissioner  remarks :  Btanoes,  are  compelled  to  earn  subBistcnce  in  «gricul- 

"  Now,  whether  so  great  an  exchange  of  ef  Z\Z^^?,  Sid^^W  tL^eTi^u^Weilt 

deuces  of  indebte^ess^  for  foreign  commodi-  duatry.    A  most  intelligent  observer,  the  superin- 

ties  or  foreign  services  is  advantageous  to  the  tendent  of  one  of  the  largest  mannfacturing  estab- 

country  at  large,  or  how  long  such  a  method  lishmenta  in  the  Middle  States,  thus  writes  to  the 

of  liquidating  balances  can  continue,  are  ques-  Commiflsionor : 

tions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  immediately  . Jhow  Jl'^^J^^X^l^^'hJ  J?l™  m.'^T^J? 

•  3.               «                       ux-Lj'!.  ana  less  interest  m  tne  work  be  penorms,  Dis  oniT  sDz- 

consider,  inasmucn  as  we  would  ratner  direct  lety  being  to  hear  the  beU  announce  the  honr  of  bu  die< 

attention  at  this  point  to  the  feet  that,  while  charge  from  labor. 

before  the  war  wo  were  able  to  wholly  pay  for  Another,  anperintendent  of  an  extensive  manii&o- 

our  foreign  imports  and  services  with  the  prod-  turing  company,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 

ucts  of  our  own  industry,  including,  after  the  oomt>arative  amount  of  work  perfonned  by  m 

discovery  of  California,  aiid  up  to  the  begin-  ^^^P  "*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^*'  ~^°"*'  ^'  ^'"''^^ 

ning  of  the  war,  such  a  proportion  only  of  our  *                                     OeUber  1, 1869. 

product  of  gold  as  it  would  have  been  practi-  ^  replr  to  your  liiTor  of  the  29th,  I  would  wy  that  I 

cally  useless  and  even  mischievous  for  us  to  ?h^1?^aw£??nJ;?^\'^ 

retain,  we  are  not  now  so  doing  ;    and  this  the  way  of  ordinary  repairs,    it  Is  impossible  for  me  to 

latter  circumstance  would  seem  to  prove  be-  ■*»*•  ^SS^tf}^  *K  ^^^Si^  ®'  T??  **°*  ^^lA^S  S 

Auvvvi  uiiv^uiuovnuvY  irwu***  ov^^iu  w  yi.vY%,  i/v  Compared  wlth  What  would  have  been  accompllBbed  br 

yond  question  that  the  aggregate  of  national  an  equal  number  of  mechanica  in  i860,  bnt  I  think  ft 

prodaction  does  not  maintain  the  same  pro-  quite  safe  to  say  it  is  «Mwn/l^/w  per  cent  less.  T^ 

t«/x»f:^..   «o  «r^«»«A»i».  ♦rv  4.Va  tt<..^ys«.AfA  ^<'  ««  ferencels  occasioned  in  part  by  a  feeliua  tnst  tney  are 

portion  as  formerly  to  the  aggregate  or  na-  less  favored  regarding  the  boure  of  labor  ftaumecbaaia 

tional  consumption.  who  are  employed  by  the  Goremment,  bat  chieflj  be* 

"It  most  pot  be  forgotten,  forthemore,  that  ^,  ':^UVTp^a^,  ^"'^^'Sti^'i'S^ 

by  the  remittance  of  bonds  we  have  simply  would  have  secured  such  employment  when  belp  wu 

deferred  payment  and  must  hereafter  export  more  abundant 

products  to  meet  these  obligations ;  and,  when-  '^ith  »  view  of  obtairdng  fiuther  infomation  con- 

eyer.snch  export  of  products  in  payment  for  |SSk«l»t?S^^rn|',ai?r» 

East  imports  shall  be  made,  it  will  of  necessity  ^  ^  drcuLir  (relative  to  wages)  extensively  forwsrded 

0  in  addition  to  the  export  then  made  to  pay  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  largest  and  most  ioteHl- 

for  current  imports.     Product  for  product  is  gent  employers  of  labor  in  different  sections  of  the 

the  absolute  condition  on  which  alone  com-  country.:  ^'^Pjewe  state  whether,  in  yow  opinion, 

«Y<A.y«A  fo  «x^<m>:Ty1a  "  mechamcs  and  laborers  perform  as  much  work  in  a 

merce  is  possible. '                            ,      .  ^  ^.  day  now  as  formerly."  ^ 

To  show  the  effects  of  an  excessive  mflation  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  answers  rp- 

of  the  currency  to  disturb  the  ratio  that  for-  turned,  the  names  of  the  parties  or  firms  making  the 

merly  existed  between  national  prodaction  and  »a™e  h«iJ»g  omitted :               ,     „  ,*    ^     *  ♦v.^ 

consumption,  it  is  asserted  that,  during  the  .l«,t  i.'Ttl.t^^t^^ill^tl  "^Stl^ 

few  years,  large  numbers  of  the  population,  ^ow  hoes  is  a  hani  one." 

tmder  the  influence  and  example  of  high  profits  iTew  Hampshire^  ManeAeaUr.—^^  Only  about  trrc- 

reatized  in  trading  during  the  period  of  mone-  thirds  as  much." 

tary  expansion,  have  abandoned  pursuits  di-  Conntcticut,   -»^5pw^; -^ "  Mechanic  jeriom 

rectlyproductiveofnational wealth, andsought  £^,^^1^,"".?'*^*  ""^  ^^  ""^'"'^"^  machmeo.^d 

employments  connected  with  commerce,  trad-  Miutachvtetts,  Worcester,—^''  I  think  we  don't  jet 

ing,  or  speculation.    As  a  consequence,  there  as  much  work  as  formerly  by  fifteen  percent.';  ii''- 

are  everywhere  large  additions  to  the  popula-  /orrf.— »» I  think  five  men  did  more  work  in  iw^ 

tion  of  the  commercial  cities,  an  increase  in  *^'"*?''™®'i,?'i2°'''V,   "®^^  ^^^  moreacaw 

ax.             1-            J         a.      J.  ^    .1 1»          -1       ^    1  now  than  at  that  time. 

the  number  and  cost  of  buddmgs  devoted  jv>tr  York,  New  York  City,--'' I  think  they  pr- 

to  Dankmg,  brokerage,  insurance,  commission  form  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less  work  smw 

business,  and  agencies  of  all  kinds,  the  spirit  than  before  the  war."    Bufalo.—^'  Twcntv-flve  p^r 

of  trading  and  speculation  pervading  the  whole  <»»*•  .dUcount."     2>oy.--«  No,  not  by  fi«<^  P^^ 

community,  as  Wished  from  the  spirit  of  "SJ"  "SJcS^.TViul^XT;:  ISSTr.t'^i 

production,  and  all  the  external  appearances  ibnnerly." 

of  healthful  activity.    These  things,  nowever,  JV«r  Jersey,  Jtnw  City.^"  Thej  do  not  pcrf^nn 

are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  growth  niore  than  two-tWrds  as  much  as  formerly."      , 

of  a  really  sound  commerce,  but  rather  as  the  .  ^^nnfhania,  Laneader,-^''  As  much  f^*^^ 

results  of  influences  which  have  originated  al-  ^r.i'*?T7.rmVn"e  w'^Jk^olC."  "*     ' 

most  exclusively  m  currency  inflation.  ^  ohio,  CUveland.—ThTee  responded  in  the  nejra- 

The  following  statements,  showing  that  a  tive,  and  one  to  this  effect :  "  We  think  they  do  noir. 

degree  of  disorganization  in  the  labor  of  the  hut  there  was  a  time,  for  two  to  six  years,  ^he?  ^j!'-' 

too  important  to  be  overlooked :  IllinoU,  Chicago.-^''  One-eighth  less." 
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The  Commissioner  would  further  add,  that  of  the 
answers  received,  as  above,  about  one  in  nine  indi- 
cated that  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  a  given 
time,  in  1869,  compared  fiivorably  with  that  per- 
fonzied  at  former  perioda. 

The  following  atatement,  furnished  to  the  Com- 
missioner bv  tnd  proprietor  of  the  Morgan  Iron 
Works  of  the  citr  of  New  York,  also  indicates  a 
chsnge  in  the  proanctiTencss  of  laoor  in  thia  depart- 
ment of  industry  which  it  ia  to  be  hoped  is  aome- 
whst  exceptionaL  Thus,  in  1858,  a  marine  engine 
wiB  bnilt  at  the  above  works,  at  a  cost  of  |28j000 
(inchdiojii;  profit  to  the  builaer),  which  required 
2.S33  days'  labor.  In  1869  another  engine,  precisely 
similar  ss  respects  pattern  and  weight,  was  con- 
stnieted  at  the  aome  works  on  contract,  for  $40,000. 
The  result  was  a  loss  to  the  builder  of  $5,000,  and  a 
necesaarj  expenditure  of  8,538  davs^  labor,  or  1,215 
more  days'  labor  than  was  requirea  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  work  eleven  years  previously. 

Here,  then,  are  certain  &cta  which  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  diaoharge  of  hia  duty,  is  bound  to 
mske  publia  The  laborer  appears  to  oe  less  worthy 
of  his  mre  than  heretofore,  and  to  have  lost  his  in- 
terest in  his  work.  If  an  explanation  of  the  cause  is 
deminded  of  the  Commissioner^  he  can  return  but 
this  general  answer:  because  a  vicious  currencj  and 
unequal  taxation  take  from  the  laborer  a  portion  of 
the  result  of  his  work,  and  give  him  no  return.  The 
laborer  feels  this,  but  knows  not  the  cause,  and  seeks 
in  strikes,  in  eight-hour  laws,  and  tradea'  unions,  the 
Dtifidal  remedy,  where  the  natural  remedy  would  be 
simply  to  restore  to  him  good  mone^r.  an  honest 
measure  of  value,  and  such  laws  as  will  secure  an 
eooal  distribution  of  the  surplus  of  annual  wealth 
vcich  resalti  from,  the  excesa  of  production  over  ex- 
penditure. 

Aipun,  the  general  result  of  the  business  of  the 
lut  fiscal  year  to  the  merohanta  and  manufacturers 
of  the  country  ia  thus  expressed  by  a  recognized  in- 
dustrial authority : 

Those  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  have  made  a 
IWIof.  and  bavo  their  capital  unimpaired,  should  be  con* 
tent,  for  they  wtn  be  doing  better  than  the  majority.-^ 
/hMi^^  June  94, 1869. 

The  undoubted  decrease  in  farm  stock  and  animal 
products  in  certain  aections  of  the  country  also  indi- 
cstes  a  change,  to  at  least  a  limited  extent,  in  the  re- 


lations which  production  formerly  sustained  to  con- 
sumption and  population.  Thus,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  whose  domestic  statistics  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  has  been  claimed  than  for  those  of  any 
other  State,  the  oificial  report  for  1869  states  that, 
comparing  this  latter  year  with  1868,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  has  decreased  1,416,205,  or  from  7,688,- 
846  to  6,272,640 ;  the  hogs  856,629,  or  from  1,812,572 
to  1,455,948 ;  the  catde  from  1,612,666  to  1,492,681 ; 
and  the  mules  from  25,411  to  25,020.  In  respect  to 
sheep  generally,  extensive  returns,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  conclusively  prove  a  very 
lar^e  decrease  in  almost  every  section  of  the  ooxmtry. 
This  decrease  for  the  year  1868-'69  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  at  not  less  than  4,000,000 ;  while  others, 
competent  to  judge,  report  to  the  Commissioner  that 
the  reduction  in  the  whole  number  of  slieep  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  two  years  haa  been  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  one  of  the  leading 
wool-jg^owing  States  of  the  West,  the  wool-dip  for 
1869  IS  estimated  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  1868. 

Other  considerations  exist,  which  might  be 
taken  into  account  for  a  complete  view  of  the 
probable  sarplos  of  national  industry,  which 
there  is  not  space  here  to  notice. 

The  operation  of  the  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem has  been  to  yield  the  Treasury,  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $160,089,844.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  six  months  of  1868  and  1869 
were: 

From  July  to  December,  1869 $67,296,388 

1868 66,110,080 

Total  gain  for  six  months $1,186,868 

The  following  tables  shows  the  aggregate 
receipts  from  die  same  general  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  first  and  last  six  months  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1868 
and  1869 ;  and  also  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent, 
of  those  in  the  latter  over  those  in  the  former 
period  • 
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Spirits 

Tobacco 

r«raientcd  liquors., 

0ir»8  receipts 

S«les , 


hcome,  including  salaries 

Banks  and  bankers 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated. 

legacies 

Soooessions 

Articles  in  Schedule  A 

Pawports 

Gas.. 

Penalties 

Xec  receipts  £rom  stamps 


Total 

Total  gain  for  the  above  period. 


BEOXXFTS  TOR  THB  FIBST  SIX 
XOSriHS    OF   THB    FISCAL    TBAB. 


18«8. 


$9,687,940 

10,059,456 

8,085,575 

8,246,659 

2,264,589 

21,801,114 

1,494,876 

6,109,985 

653,624 

611,577 

576,894 

20,865 

778,878 

488,271 

6,540,827 


$66,110,080 


186V. 


$19,124,462 

9,991,224 

8,088,811 

8,216,675 

8,980,698 

18,058,616 

1,889,065 

8,674,866 

546,220 

484,054 

841,628 

18,040 

858,116 

491,227 

7,148,692 


$67,296,888 


G«in. 


$9,586,522 
***  "62,836 
'  'l,66V,i6i 


79,288 

6,956 

608,865 


$12,000,021 
$1,186,858 


^^nring  thia  period  the  amount  ^j^ained  on  spirits  is 

The  amount  g«ned  on  stam]»8  is 

The  amount  eained  on  aales  is 

The  greatest  loss  from  any  one  source  of  taxation  for  this  period  was  upon  incomes,  which 

amounts  to 

In  gpccial  taxes,  not  included  under  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.,  the  loss  was 


$68,282 
"29',984 


8,747,499 

165,811 

1,435,619 

107,404 

27,628 

284,766 

7,825 


$10,818,668 


$9,686,522 

608,865 

1,666,104 

8,747,499 
1,485,619 
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SOURCES  or  REVEXUK. 


BXOBIPTS  FOB  THX  LAST  tlZ 
XOKTHS  OJ*  THB  FISCAL  TKAB. 


186«. 


Spirits 

Tobacco 

Fermented  liquors 

Gross  receipts 

Boles 

Income,  including  salaries 

Banks  apd  bankers 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated. . 

legacies 

Successions 

Articles  in  Schedule  A 

Passports 

Gas 


Penalties 

Net  receipts  fh>m  stamps. 


Total 

Total  gain  for  the  above  period. 


$2,917,691 

8,670,689 

2,920,894 

8,080,60r 

2,881,089 

19,654,484 

1,862,768 

5,289,180 

864,764 

798,447 

529,985 

7,915 

1,128,208 

772,611 

7,506,286 


$64,479,948 
$26,062,812 


1869. 


$25,901,940 

18,489,488 

8,011,668 

8,084,824 

4,276,146 

21,788,241 

1,996,451 

5,127,089 

698,617 

705,702 

541,288 

16,418 

1,261,890 

885,862 

8,856,801 


Gala. 


Loat. 


$16,784,249 

4,768,844 

91,174 

58,817 

1,945,067 

2,088,757 

188,698 


11,248 

8,498 

184,687 

'850,516 


$90,542,760 


$26,865,544 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  gun  on  distilled  spirits  during  this  period  of  comparison  is. 

On  tobacco .' 

On  fermented  liquors 

On  incomes 

On  stamps 

From  gas  companies 

From  banks  and  bankers 


$162,091 

166.147 

87,745 


886,749 


$802,785 


$16,784,249 

4,768,844 

91,174 

2,088,757 

650,615 

184,6S7 

138,698 


Tho  only  articles  on  which  a  loss  was  sus- 
tained are  legacies,  successions,  and  penalties — 
special  taxes  not  included  under  spirits,  etc. — 
and  these  aggregate  only  $802,782. 

The  following  statement  of  the  receipts  from 
the  several  general  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  and  last  fiscal  years 
includes  the  returns  of  twenty  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-six districts.  The  receipts  of  the  following 
districts  only  are,  therefore,  not  included  in 
the  receipts  for  the  year  1870 :  Third  Missis- 
sippi and  Ninth  Kentucky,  for  the  month  of 
July;  Third  Mississippi,  for  August;  Elev- 
enth New  York,  Sixth  Tennessee,  and  Fourth 
Texas,  for  September : 


SOURCES  OF  REVE>1JE. 


Spirits 

Tobacco 

Fermented  liquors 

Banks  and  bankers 

Gross  receipts 

Sales 

Special  taxes  not  elsewhere  cnn- 
mciated 

Income,  including  salaries 

Legacies 

Saccessions 

Articles  in  Schedule  A 

Passports 

Oas 

Sources  not  otherwise  herein 
spectoUy  ennmented.  Ar- 
ticles now  exempt  from  tax- 
ation   

Net  receipts  flrom  stamps. 

Penalties 

Total 


OV  FUCAL  YUAMB, 

18«9. 

1870. 

$8,465,448 
4.895,074 
l,790,e0» 
886,078 
l,614,75fi 
1,788,618 

$10,017,061 
8,181,998 
1,789,609 
1,»S6,986 
1,727,906 
1,961,888 

9,969,437 
11,201,800 
278,B90 
S64.066 
800.848 
8,665 
841,138 

8.941,684 

18,978,604 

840,861 

965,987 

817,984 

9,988 

40o,;m 

874,481 

8,898,479 

806,409 

196,898 

8,686,078 

156,111 

$88,690,898    $46,641,415 


Total  gain,  $8,020,61T,  or  20.8  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  on  tobacco 
during  this  period  of  comparison  is  increased, 
and  that  on  stamps  is  sustained,  while  that  on 


spirits  is  fully  sustained.  Tho  gain  on  tax  of 
banks  and  bankers  is  likewise  more  than  sus- 
tained by  this  comparison,  and  the  entire  table 
affords  ample  promise  of  satisfactory  fat  ore 
results. 

The  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  have 
been  as  follows : 

There  were  paid  for  expenses  incident  to  the 

collection  of  the  revenue  for  1868. $8,776,814 

For  1869 $7,894,895 

Deduct  the  amount  paid  to  store- 
keepers, act  of  July  90, 1868 606,918 

Leaving  for  this  year  on  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
count for  1868. , 6,78S.47T 

Decrease  In  IkTor  of  1809 $1,991,337 

The  following  statistics  of  this  department 
present  a  summary  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  its  labors : 

Number  of  seizures  for  violation  of  law  for 

theflscalvear  1869 1,744 

Number  of  seizures  for  ylolation  of  law  for 

the  first  qaarter  of  1870 1,091 

Number  of  cases  compromised  during  the 

fiscal  year  1869 U9 

Amount  received  as  tax  thereon $lS6jOM  f6 

Assessed  penalties  fixed  by  law $44,1.1i)  C3 

In  lieu  of  ones,  penalties,  and  forfeiture? . .  $195,1G9  !^ 
Number  of  cases  compromised  during  tho 

first  quarter  of  1870 144 

Amount  rocelTcd  as  tax  thereon ^.9?7  SB 

Assessed  penalties  fixed  by  law $10,611  06 

In  lien  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures. ,  $fi8,t}17  W 
Number  of  compromise  opinions  prepared 

ih>m  March  11  to  September  80, 1869. . .  9C4 
Number  of  snitu  brought  in  Federal  Courts 

dnring  the  fiscal  year  1869 4.5TS 

Of  these,  the  number  of  proceedings  In  rem  •'^^4 

Number  of  Indictments  found tSSi 

Number  of  other  proceedings  in  penoMun,  1 .1^^ 
Number  of  Judgments  in  proceedings  fur 

forfelture.rr. :. ? Tl*> 

Ntimber  of  convictions  on  hidlctments 1.0^ 

Number  of  acquittals ii^ 

Number  of  suits  decided  in  fovor  of  the 

United  States 2,1» 

Nnmber  of  suits  decided  against  the  Uni- 
ted Slates i« 

Number  of  suits  settled  or  dismissed 1.-^^ 

Number  of  suits  pending  July  1, 1869 4.(^* 
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Amount  of  Jadgmenii  In  raits  in  perto- 

nam 

Amount  collected  and  paid  Into  courts .... 

AxBouit  of  forfeltarcB  paid  Into  ooartB 

Komber  of  raits  and  proceedings  begun  in 

tbe  United  SUies  Courts  during  the 

first  quarter  of  1670,  as  reported  hj 

United  States  District  Attomers,  im 

rtm^  tn ;  in  penonau^  460 ;  total 

XDmberofcIaimsforabatement  considered 

daring  the  fiscal  rear  1868 

Nomber  at  dainu  for  reftindlng  consld- 

srod.... 

Amoont  tweeted  of  same 

Noiaber  of  reftinding  claims  considered 

ilrft  quarter  of  ISlili 

Amoont  reftinded  for  same  time 

Amoont  rejected 

Itonber  of  accounts  examined  and  passed 

dazing  the  fiscal  year  1860 

For  the  first  gnarter  of  1870 

Ceitiflcates  or  deposits  receiTcd,  examined, 

sad  entered  for  18G0 

For  the  first  quarter  of  18T0 

Orders  receired  for  internal  revenue  stamps 

for  1809. 

For  tlie  first  quarter  of  1870. 

Nomber  of  stamps  received  flrom  printers 

daring  1809 

Vatae  thereof. 

Nnmber  Ibr  the  first  quarter  of  1870 

Vaino  thereof. 


1994^48 
$114,791  01 
«4a0,796  89 


736 

82,115 

8,178 
1820,136  08 

54S 
$58,697  00 
$91,096  93 

61,566 
8,807 

66,870 
13,067 

11,978 
8,487 

678,100,811 
$80,098,161  86 

180,58S,887 
$49,888,798  88 


Kumber  of  internal  rerenno  stamps  issued 
for  the  year  1860 

Value  thereof 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1870 

Value  thereof. 

Value  of  tobacco-stamps  received  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1870 

Value  of^  tobaoco-stamps  issued  for  the 
same  time 

Value  of  beer-stamps  received  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1870 

Valub  of  beer-f  tamps  issued  for  same  time. 

Value  of  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  re- 
ceived for  the  same  time 

Value  of  same  Issued  for  the  same  time. . . 

Kumber  of  stamp-agents*  bonds  examined, 

Kumber  of  claims  for  reftinding  stamps 
unnecessarily  used 

Kumber  of  instruments  examined  for  pho- 
tograph companies 

Kumber  of  letters  received  and  registered 
for  the  fiscal  year  1809 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1870. 

Kumber  written  and  recorded  for  1869 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1870 

Kumber  of  burnks  prepared  and  sent  out 
for  1869 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1870 

Kumber  of  distilleries  registered 

Kumber  of  ofiloers  connected  with  the  in- 
ternal revenue  service  who  report  to 
this  bureau. 


675,415,868 
$78,090,998  11 

174,640,809 
$30,783,460  60 

$15,730,989  74 

$10,906,498  81 

t {,890,049  95 
1,884,150  00 

$17,939,995  09 

$6,889,760  00 

860 

G50 

800 

60,396 
17,890 
46,66tt 
17,970 

8,046,360 

1,095,741 

861 


6,003 


UO^THLY  BAKGB   OP  OOVBBKMEKT  BECURITIBS  AS  BBFRBSKKTBD  BT  DAILYJ  SALES  AT  THE 

KEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHAKOB  BOABD  DURIKa  THE  YSAB  1809: 


MONTin. 


Jaxuxbt.. 


FnncABT. 


Xabcb 


Atbzl.. 


Mat. 


Jcsx.. 


JCLT. 


AUOUBT  ... 


OCTOBia... 


3V0TXXSBB, 


.Opeuing. 
Highest. 
Lowest.. 
Closing . , 

.Opening. 
uiKhest. 
Lowest.  . 
Closing . 

.Opening 
Highest. 
Lowest . , 
Closing. 

.Opening , 
Hijghest. 
Lowest. 
Closing., 

.Oi>ening 
Highest. 
Lowest., 
dosing . , 

.Opening, 
Highest. , 
Lowest . . 
Closing . , 

.Opening. 
Highest.. 
Lowest . . 
dosing., 

.Opening. 
Highest. . 
Lowest . . 
Closing . . 

Opening , 
Hii^kest.. 
Lowest . . 
dosing.. 

.Opening, 
HV^iesr.. 
Lowest.. 

Closing.. 

.Opening. 
Higliesf.. 
Lowest . , 

Closing... 

ling, 
_  lest.. 
Lowest . . 
dosing.. 


rt  of  1881. 

•^(5-JM7« 

uw)  Omiyoiu 

Coup. 

Beg. 

1869. 

1864. 

1865. 

new. 

1867. 

1868. 

IIIK 

119X 
111 

1191,^ 

109)tf 
111^ 
100 

lllX 

llljtf 
118^ 
lll>tf 
118^ 

107X 
lOOX 
107>i 

108V 
107X 

iio« 

107 
108V 
106H 
108X 

107V 
100 

106V 
108« 

107V 

loov 

107V 
109 

116X 
119>tf 

116X 

114^ 

111^ 

118 
118>r 
118 
118X 

104X 
1163^ 

1003^ 

ma 

iiov 

118X 

IIOV 

116V 

108V 
118V 

loev 

118V 

108X 
118V 
108H 
113V 

108V 
119V 
108V 
119V 

116X 
117>C 
115K 
115X 

116>tf 
116>tf 

115 

118 
190 

118 

IMX 

USX 
"8K 

115 
118 
114V 
116V 

119V 
113V 
119V 
113 

113 
118V 
119V 
113 

119V 
114 

119V 
118 

116X 

115>tf 
118>li 

115 
118 
115)^ 
118 

118 
199 

MIX 

114 

117?tf 

118« 

116V 
119V 
115Ji 

119V 

119V 
116V 
113V 
116V 

119V 
116>i 
119% 
116V 

iisv 

116V 
118^ 
116V 

118X 

van 

118 
199 

110 

1«K 

118X 

198X 
117X 
199X 

115X 
119V 
114V 
118V 

116V 
190V 

116V 
190 

116V 
190V 
115V 
190 

116V 
190V 
115V 
119>i 

199X 

vetH 

191 

m}4 

199^ 
199^ 

Ml^i 

117V 
117« 

118V 
119 

117V 
118V 

190 
190 
119 
IIOV 

190 

190V 
IIOV 
119V 

190V 
190V 
118V 
UOV 

1933^ 

las'i 

117K 

195>tf 
196>i 

i98>r 

117K 
M8>tf 

118V 
198V 
118V 
198V 

116V 
199V 
116V 
199V 

115V 
199V 
115V 
199V 

116V 
199 
116 
199 

195 

iwx 

198X 

195 
198X 

195)^ 
195^ 

199^ 
198X 

194 
190K 

198X 

laiv 

120>i 
199V 

199V 
199>i 

119V 
191V 

199V 
199V 

129V 
199V 
190V 
190V 

198 
198 
119 
119X 

1S8V 
110 

1981^ 
1931^ 

ma 

198V 
199V 
118V 
118V 

199V 

199V 
118V 
118V 

laiv 

191V 
116V 
117V 

191V 
116V 
117V 

190V 
190V 
117 
117 

119X 
190>i 
119 
119X 

110 
190 

118X 
110>^ 

190 

191 

U9>r 
"OX 

119V 

inv 

119X 
190 
117 
119V 

117V 

118V 
116  Ji 

116V 

118V 
118V 
115V 
116V 

118V 
118V 
116V 
116V 

1191^ 
119X 
116X 
115 

llOK 
119X 
1165^ 
116X 

116 
116 

119X 

118V 

118V 

114 
114 
111 
lllV 

110 
116V 
113V 
118V 

116V 
116V 
118V 
113V 

116V 
116V 
118V 
113V 

190X 
118X 

119)tf 
116X 
119^ 
114X 

119^ 
116 

iiov 

118V 

uov 

114V 

iiov 

lllV 

118 

116V 
118 

116V 

118V 
116V 
118V 

115V 

118 

116V 

113 

115 

6's. 

10^ 

Coup. 

106 

108V 
105V 
108V 

108V 
IIOV 
108V 
UOV 

106V 
106V 
106}^ 

105V 

105 

108V 
105 

108V 

108V 
110 

107V 
109V 

109V 

109V 

107V 

107V 

108 

114>tf 

107V 

114V 

116 

116V 

119V 

116V 

119V 
119V 
108V 
106V 

109V 

109V 

107V 

107V 

106 

108 

107 

106V 
lUV 
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The  following  table,  from  the  office  of  the    prices  of  articles  of  produce  in  the  Kew  York 
Journal  of  Gommerce^  shows  the  comparative    market  for  each  of  the  last  twelve  years : 


laat.  isee.  'laei.  'isea.  ises.  i8€4.' 


1M&.  .18M. 


Athu — 

Ptfts.lOOIlM '  5.0I 

Pearls,  100  Ita. 6.00 

UrtadttuffB — 

WlMftMlMir,  State,  1>bl 4.80 

^         Western I  4. GO 

B]re-floar,bU 8.75 

Corn-iiiee]<--Bmid7wlne,  bbl 8.40 

Wtaent—Michigaii,  bosh. 1.] 

CaUibrnu,  bneh 


u 


Na  1,  ipiinfl^,  bosh. 
Rye— Western,  bosh 


78 
68 
56 
78 
75 


5.»f  5.00 
5.87}  5.00 

4.80  I  5,86 
5.89  I  5.80 
4.00  4.00 
8.00  I  8.15 
1.60  I  1.45 


IS 

m 

4.00 


8.05 

J* 
80 

16 

S5.00 
66.00 


Oatft—SUte,  bnsb 

**     We9tem,biisb 

Com— old  Western,  mixed,  bash 

'*      new  Soathem,  bnsb. 

CoUot^ 

Middling,  npland,  lb 

*'    Orleans,.Ib 

Diy  cod,  qnlntal 

No.  1  Bay  mackerel,  bbl IS  50 

FruUM— 

Raisins,  layers,  box 

Carmnts,  In 

/Toy— sbippiDg,  100  lbs 

Hemp—yLixiXA^  lb , 

Oipt—Wi 

Jtroti — 

Seotcb  pig,  ton 

English  bar,  ton , 

American  pig,  ton. 

Laa»-Vi 7 

Jjeadf— 

Foreign,  lb 

LMAher— 

Hemlock,  sole,  ligbt,  lb , 

Oak,  sole,  Ugbt,  lb , 

Common  Rockland,  bbl , 

Brandy,  isallon , 

Domestic  whiskey,  gallon. .... 

New  Orleans,  gallon 

Cuba  clayed,  gallon , 

Natal  Storet— 

Cmde  tnrpentlne,  bbl , 

Spirits  turpentine,  gallon 

Common  resin,  bbl 

out-- 

Crude  whale,  gallon. . . .  .* 

"      sperm,     "    

Linseed,  gallon 

Petroleum— 

Cmde,  gallon 

ReflnecTln  bond,  8.  W.,  gallon 
PfOfMont— 

Pork,  mess,  bbl 

"     prime,bbi 

Beef,  plain.  Western,  bbl 

**     prime  mess,  tierce 

"     hams,  extra,  bbl 

Hams,  pickled,  lb 

Shoalaers,  pickled,  lb 

Lard,  Western,  lb 

Butter,  Westem.  lb 

"       prime  State,  lb 

Cheese,  fine  fiustory,  lb 

i?k»— good,  100  lbs 

8011— 

Liverpool  ground  sack 

**        Asbton*s  sack 

iStr«df— Clover,  lb 

Sugar— 

Cnba,  raw,lb 7 

Reflnod  hards,  lb fl 

Tallovfjih 1 

TroQ^-Ohlo  fleece,  lb 48 


1.18 
83 

461 
45] 
90 
88 

11 
111 

4.60 
16.00 

8.85 

6 

1.10 

6i 

16 

84.60 
63.00 


8.18i 
6.60 

84 

80 

75 

8.00 
S4| 

87 
81 

8.G8f 
49 
1.66 

65 

1.86 

66 


17.00 

18.00 

9.60 

9.00 

16.00 

SI 

90 

9 

8.60 

90 
1.88 
91 


8.00 

5.65 

90 
80 

75 

8.00 
88 

68 
84 

8.481 
444 
1.66 

68 

1.40 

67 


\ 


16.871 

11.76 

9.60 

9.00 

14.60 

9 

es 

101 
16 
90 
11 
4.90 

1.15 
1.96 

8* 

10 

lOi 

40 


1.18 
75 
87 
88 

72 
73i 

4.50 
18.00 

1  75 

81  00 
68.00 


1.80 
5.85 

97 

76 

8.00 
191 

87 
SO 

8.75 

86 

1.85 

61 

1.40 

60 


6.95 
695 

5.60 
6.60  ! 
8.871 
8.00 
1.50 


1.80 
88 
48 
48 
64 
68 

85$ 


8.60 
16.00 

8.80 
9 

^j 

80 


88.00  88.00 
97.00  65.06 


R.96 
8.85 

6.80 
6.85 
4.60 
4.60 
1.47 


1.80 
85 
70 


8.B0 
9.75 

6.7D 
6.90 
6.00 
6.00 
1.89 


78  I  1. 


46 
27 
S8 
98 
80 


674 

4.35 
16.00 
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The  following  tables  show  the  price  of  gold  be  seen  that  there  are  no  reports  of  sales  on 

for  each  day  of  the  year,  and  the  highest  and  September  25th,  27^  28th,  and  29th.  This  w^ 

lowest  prices  of  shares  at  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Ex-  the  period  since  known  as  the  "gold  panic,*' 

change  in  each  month  the  same  period.    By  whicn  was  made  a  snbject  of  investigation  at 

reference  to  the  table  of  prices  of  gold,  it  will  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress. 
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FITZPATRICK,  BENJAMIN.  FLETCHER,  RICHARD.          267 

ITTZPATRICK,  Benjamik,  a  Sonthem  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  at  once  took 
statesman  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Greene  a  high  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  and 
Coonty,  6a.,  June  20,  1802 ;  died  in  Autanga  within  two  or  three  years  was  retained  as  lead- 
County,  Ala.,  November  25,  1869.  Left  an  ing  counsel  for  the  Warren  Bridge  proprietors 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  emigrated,  in  1815,  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge 
in  company  with  an  elder  brother,  to  Alabama  against  them.  His  associate  was  the  late  WU- 
(then  jfissiasippi  Territory),  and  settled  in  liam  C.  Aylwin;  the  opposing  counsel  being 
what  ifl  now  Antaaga  County.  Here,  by  as-  Daniel  Webster  and  Lemuel  Shaw.  The  Su- 
sidaoQS  study,  without  teachers,  he  acquired  preme  Court  of  Massachusetts  were  equally 
a  fair  ednoation,  and  in  1821  obtained  a  license  divided  on  the  main  question  involved ;  Justices 
to  practise  law.  Soon  after,  before  he  had  Wilde  and  Morton  adjudging  that  the  charter 
quite  attained  his  majority,  he  was  elected  so-  of  the  Warren  Bridge  was  constitutional,  and 
lidtorof  hiajadicial  circuit,  and,  by  reflection,  Chief-Justice  Parker  and  Mr.  Justice  Putnam 
continued  to  exercise  its  duties  till  1829,  when  holding  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  charter 
his  declining  health  forced  him  to  abandon  his  of  the  Charles  River  Bridge,  and  therefore 

}>rofesaon.    From  1829  until  1840  he  lived  the  unconstitutional.    The  case  was  taken  by  writ 
ifd  Kf(  a  retired  farmer  in  Autauga  County,  but  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
in  the  fall  of  1840  he  stumped  the  State  as  a  States,  where  the  constitutionality  of  the  War- 
candidate  for  elector  for  the  State  at  large,  ren  Bridge  charter  was  sustained  by  a  ma- 
was  elected,  and  voted  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  jority  of  the  court.    The  volumes  of  Picker- 
In  1841  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  ing's  and  of  Metcalf  ^s  Reports  from  this  time 
party  for  Grovemor,  and,  after  a  spirited  con-  prove  the  extent  of  Mr.  Fletcher^s  practice  and 
test,  defeated  his  opponent  by  a  minority  of  theimportanoeof  the  cases  in  which  he  was  en- 
more  than  10,000  votes.     In  184S  he  was  gaged.  His  practice  in  the  United  States  Courts 
reelected  without  a  contest,  and  at  the  close  was  also  very  large.     He  was  for  many  years 
of  his  term,  in  1845,  received  from  the  State  the  peer  and  associate  of  such  men  as  Justice 
Legislature  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  able  man-  Samuel  Hubbard,  Prof.  Simon  Greenleaf,  Peleg 
ner  in  which  he  had  administered  the  affairs  Sprague,  Franklin  Dexter,  Rufus  Choate,  and 
of  the  State.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  United  Charles  G.  Loring.    Among  these  eminent  men 
States  Senator  to  fill  the  xmexpired  term  of  few  equalled  and  none  surpassed  Judge  Fletch- 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  and  again,  in  1853,  to  fill  the  er  in  professional  ability.    He  was  repeatedly 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  election  of  the  late  retained  against  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Mason, 
WiUiam  R.  King  to  the  vice-presidency.    The  and  showed  himself  no  unworthy  antagonist 
latter  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  next  of  them ;  while  veteran  lawyers  have  declared 
cnsoing  L^slature,  which  elected  him  to  serve  that,  for  general  legal  and  especially  for  nisi 
out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  King*s  term.    In  prius  business,  ho  had  but  one  equal,  and  that 
November,  1855,  he  was  reelected  for  a  full  was  Mr.  Choate.    He  was  a  formidable  oppo- 
teruk  of  six  years,  and  in  1860  received  and  nent  before  a  jury,  and  was  equally  eminent 
declined  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  of  in  arguing  questions  of  law  in  bank.     His 
the  United  States  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  range  of  learning  and  practice  extended  over 
Douglas.    While  in  the  Senate  he  served  for  all  the  branches  of  the  law — ^real  estate,  com- 
several  sessions  as  president  pro  tern,  of  that  mercial,  criminal,  admiralty,  and  maritime.  Al- 
hody.    In  1861  he  left  the  United  States  Sen-  though  he  practised  for  many^  years  in  the 
ate,  to  take  part  in  the  secession  movement,  country,  he  was  distinguished  in  commercial 
Aboat  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  viz.,  Janu-  and  maritime  law,  and  particularly  in  the  law 
ary  19.  1861,  he  united  with  S.  R.  Mallory  and  of  marine  insurance.    Mr.  Fletcher  had  been 
John  Slidell,  in  entering  into  a  correspondence  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
with  President  Buchanan  in  relation  to  the  and  in  1887  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but 
demand  of  South  Carolina  for  the  surrender  of  resigned  his  seat  at  the  end  of  one  session.    In 
Fort  Sumter.   Gk>vernor  Fitzpatrick  was  active  1848  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench, 
in  his  support  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  which  had  more  than  once  been  offered  him 
w^,  and  did  what  he  could  for  the  Confederate  before.     He  gained   much   reputation    hero 
soldiers.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  throughout  the  country  by  his  able  judgments, 
to  his  farm,  and  had  not  since  anpeared  in  pub-  but  the  position  was  not  much  to  his  taste,  and 
lie,  except  at  the  Philadelphia  *^  National  Union  he  resigned  it  in  1853.    He  returned  for  a  short 
Convention^'  of  1866,  to  which  he  was  a  dele-  time  to  practice,  from  which  he  finally  retired 
gate.  in  1858.    He  was  for  very  many  years  a  trus- 
FLETCHER,  Riohabd,  LL.  D.,  a  learned  tee  of  Brown  University,  and  for  a  short  time 
and  accomplished  jurist  of  Massachusetts,  bom  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College.    He  received 
in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  January  8, 1788 ;  died  in  Bos-  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1846, 
ton,  Mais.,  June  21,  1869.    He  graduated  at  andfrom  Harvard  in  1849.    Judge  Fletcher  was 
Dartmouth  College,  in  1806,  at  the  early  age  never  married.    In  his  religious  life  he  was 
of  eighteen,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  not  only  exemplary  but  active  in  all  good  words 
Danid  Webster,  at  Portsmouth.    He  was  called  and  works.     In  the  sabbath-school,  in  the 
to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  settled  at  Salisbury,  church,  in  missionary  and  other  benevolent 
N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  about  1825,  enterprises,  he  was  always  active  and  ready  to 
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give  bis  personal  service  as  well  as  the  neces-  ment  also  failed,  and  Senator  Gilbert  was  ad- 

sary  peooniary  aid«    He  left  in  his  will  a  be-  mitted  to  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 

qaest  of  $100,000  to  Dartmouth  College.  on  the  4th  of  March. 

FLOBIDA.  The  second  regular  session  of        The  act  passed  at  this  session,  "  to  estabM 

the  Legislature,  under  the  new  constitution,  was  a  uniform  system  of  conmion  schools  and  a 

convened  on  the  5th  of  January.    The  ones-  university,"  reflects   great  honor  upon  the 

tion  of  the  impeachment  of  Governor  Beed  State,  as  being  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 

was  still  pending.  A  conmiittee  was  appointed  system  of  instruction,  adapted  not  only  to  the 

by  the  Assembly,  on  the  second  day  of  the  ses-  present  needs  of  the  State  but  lookiog  also  to 

sion,  to  investigate  the  charges  against  the  its  future  growth  and  advancement   The  bill 

Executive.    On  the  26th  of  January,  this  com-  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Snper- 

mittee,  having  concluded  their  investigation,  mtendent,  and  a  State  Board  of  Education, 

submitted  a  report  containing  the  testimony  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the 

taken  before  them.     Having  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attomey-Generslf 

reading  of  the  testimony,  the  Assembly,  on  the  and  also  a  County  Superintendent,  and  a  Board 

following  day,  made  a  final  disposition  of  the  of  Public  Instruction  In  each  county.   All  per- 

impeachment  matter  by  passing  the  following  sons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 

resolution  by  a  vote  of  48  to  5 :  ^ears  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  free 

Whereas,  The  committee  appointed  on  the  6th  day  mstruction  in  support  of  which  provision  is 

of  January,  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  con-  made  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  not  to  exceed 

duct,  acts,  and  doings  of  Harrison  Bcod,  Governor  one  per  cent.     The  bill  has  in  view  the  fdtnre 

of  Florida,  have,  ijursuant  to  instructions,  reported  establishment  of  a  State  University  on  a  broad 

tiie  results  of  then-  investigations  to  this  bodv,  aocom-  ^^  ^^^^^^  |j^    the  object  of  which  will  be 

Kfo^fhe  h'  ^""^  ""  "^  ''  to  afford  instruction  in  the  various  professions, 

Beaolved  hy  the  Aeeemhly  <^  Florida,  That  the  said  sciences,  and  languages. 
Assembly  finds  nothing  in  said  report  or  testimony        Having  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 

justifying  an  impeachment  of  Harriaon  Beed,  Gov-  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  a  means  for  the  dis- 

emor  of  Flonda.  semination  of  information  intended  to  encour- 

Prior,  however,  to  the  announcement  of  this  age  immigration  to  the  State,  the  Legifil&tnre 

result,  Lieutenant-Governor  Gleason,  who  had  acMoumed  on  the  1st  of  February, 
vacated  the  office  during  the  impeachment        In  the  early  part  of  January,  the  conuni^- 

proceedings,  on  the  9th  of  January,  formally  sioners  ^essrs.  J.  L.  Pennington,  A  J.  Walker, 

resigned  his  position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  and  Charles  A.  Miller)  who  nad  been  appoint- 

Senate.  ed  by  the  Executive  of  Alabama,  pursuant  to 

The  question  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Mobley,  who  a  resolution  of  the  Legidature  of  that  State, 

had  been  elected  a  Senator  from  the  Twenty-  passed  in  December,  1868,  "to  negotiate  with 

second  District,  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  the  State  government  of  Florida  for  thesn- 

came  up  in  that  body,  and  caused  no  littie  nexation  to  the  State  of  Alabama  of  that  per- 

discussion.    This  gentleman,  after  his  election  tion  of  Florida  lying  west  of  the  Choctaw- 

and  qualification  as  Senator,  had  accepted  an  hatchie  River,''  arrived  at  Tallahassee,  for  the 

appointment  as  State  Attorney,  It  was  claimed  purpose  of  opening  negotiations  in  reference 

that  no  person  could  legally  hold  both  of  to  the  proposed  tranisfer.  In  the  communication 

these  offices  at  the  same  time,  and  that  who*  addressed  to  Governor  Reed,  of  Florida,  stat- 

ever  accepted  one  became  for  the  time  being  ing  the  object  of  their  mission,  the  comnis- 

ineligible  to  the  other.    The  question  came  sioners  took  occasion  to  set  forth  some  of  the 

before  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  January,  when  motives  that  had  induced  the  Legislature  of 

it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9,  that  Mr.  Alabama  to  make  the  proposition  for  the  an- 

Mobley  was  ineligible  as  a  Senator,  and  his  nexation : 

seat  was  declared  vacant.    The  Senate  then        "  The  idea  of  making  West  Florida  a  pftrt  ^' 

passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Executive  Alabama,"  they  said,  '*  has  long  heen  cher- 

to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  a  special  eleo-  ished,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  suggests  it. 

tion  in  the  Twenty-second  District  to  fill  the  The  regularity  of  geometrical  figure  which  it 

vacancy.  would   give  to  Alabama:  the  improvement 

Efforts  were  made  at  this  session  of  the  which  it  would  make  in  the  outiines  of  Flor- 
Legislature  to  unseat  Senator  Gilbert,  who  had  ida ;  the  fact  that  West  Florida  is  traversed  Ijy 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  streams,  some  of  them  having  their  origin  in 
the  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  Alabama,  and  some  of  them  their  upward  lim- 
1869,  by  the  Legislature  which  was  in  session  its  of  navigation  in  that  State ;  the  facUity  and 
in  the  summer  of  1868.  Mr.  Gilbert's  election  frequency  of  communication  and  trade  between 
at  that  time,  it  was  claimed,  was  invalid,  on  the  West  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  the  bomoge- 
ground  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  office,  neity  of  tastes,  sentiment,  and  interests,  between 
Failing  to  establish  the  illegality  of  Mr.  Gil-  their  peoples,  combine  to  afford  arguments  for 
bert's  election,  efforts  were  then  made  to  se-  a  political  connection  so  obvious,  that  they 
cure  the  eleqtion  of  another  Senator  for  the  have  long  been  generally  recognized.  We  Ten- 
same  seat,  and  leave  it  to  Congress  to  decide  ture  to  say,  and  we  do  so  with  the  utmost  re- 
the  claims  of  the  two  contestants.  This  move-  spect,  that  the  people  of  West  Florida  have 
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for  more  identity  of  interest  and  feeling  with  latnre  in  January,  1870,  reports  the  vote  on 

the  people  of  Alabama  than  with  the  people  of  the  proposed  cession  to  Alabama,  and  qnietly 

Middle,  East,  or  Sooth  Florida.    This  is  the  remarks  that  he  presumes  no  very  consider- 

result  of  natural  causes,  which  it  would  be  able  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  their 

unreasonable  and  uignst  to  make  a  ground  representatives,  seriously  entertain  the  idea  of 

of  personal  censure.    But,  high  as  these  ar-  ceding  one-fifth  of  their  territory  and  popula- 

gaments  are   in.  favor   of  the  inclusion  of  tion,  and  the  finest  harbor  on  the  gulf,  to  the 

West  Florida  in  Alabama,  they  are  not  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State,  almost  without 

arguments  which  have  led  to  our  present  mis-  consideration. 

sioQ.  In  Central  Alabama  we  have  the  finest  Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  for  an 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron  upon  the  American  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  that  body  met 
Continent.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  m&k'  on  the  8th  of  June.  Although  the  session  was 
ing  this  assertion,  after  an  examination  into  the  short,  several  measures  closely  allied  with  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  like  mineral  resources  welf^ure  of  the  State  were  passed.  One  of  the 
ioPenosylvania.  Pensacola  must  be  the  hand-  most  important  of  these  was  the  bill  effecting 
maid  in  the  development  of  those  immense  a  complete  and  much-needed  revision  of  the 
coal  and  iron  interests,  unless  our  own  Mobile  revenue  and  tax  laws.  The  system  of  taxation 
should  be  able  to  improve  its  harbor.  The  and  revenue  had  been  in  a  very  defective  oon- 
coal  and  iron  of  Alabama  are  destined  to  sup-  dition,  from  which  the  State  had  suffered 
plj  the  demands' of  the  South  and  of  the  steam  heavy  losses.  The  revenue  was  inadequate  to 
marine  floating  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  meet  the  necessary  expenditures  of  Uie  govem- 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  supply  will  be  affbrded  ment.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  property  of 
through  the  port  of  Pensacola,  if  it  is  an  Ala-  great  value  had  escaped  taxation  entirely,  either 
bama  city,  if  the  legislation  hereafter  as  to  tiirough  the  negligence  of  the  assessors  or  their 
the  port  of  Pensacola  can  be  directed  in  refer-  fraudulent  returns.  In  one  county  it  was  re- 
enc4>  to  its  ancillary  influence  upon  the  develop-  ported  that  property,  which,  many  years  ago, 
ment  of  the  mineral  interests  of  Oentral  Ala-  was  valued  at  eighty  cents  per  acre,  had  been 
bama,  it  will  become  a  great  city — ^probably  uniformly  assessed  according  to  that  standard, 
the  Birmingham  of  America — and  Alabama  although  its  increased  value  was  from  ten  to 
will  make  it  the  gateway  through  which  pros-  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  In  calling  the  atten- 
peritj  shall  flow  in  upon  its  people  and  spread  tion  of  the  Legislature  to  these  evils,  the  £x- 
throu^hoat  its  borders.*'  ecutive  said :  ^^  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
This  communication  was  immediately  sub-  I  would  remark  further,  that  it  cannot  be 
mitted  by  Governor  Reed  to  the  Legislature,  doubted  that,  under  the  present  system,  a  very 
with  the  recommendation  ^^  that  a  commission  large  amount  of  property  is  not  taxed,  and  the 
be  appointed  to  receive  and  consider,  in  behalf  system  of  assessment  is  so  radically  defective, 
oftheStateof  Florida,  any  propositions  which  that  the  assessor  is  really  able  to  know  but 
maj  he  presented  in  behalf^  of  Alabama."  little  of  it  A  proper  system  for  the  assess- 
Messrs.  0.  E.  Dyke,  W.  J.  Purman,  and  N.  H.  ment  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
^oragne  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  at  a  fair  cash  value,  will  result  in  great  relief 
a^t  in  behalf  of  Florida  in  the  negotiations,  to  that  portion  of  our  citizens  who  have  here- 
Theae  gentlemen  subsequently  had  a  confer-  tofore  borne  the  burden  and  expense  of  main- 
ence  with  the  Alabama  commissioners,  and  taining  the  State  government.  Immense  tracts 
agreed  upon  the  terms  of  transfer.  In  pursu-  of  land,  owned  by  non-residents  and  others, 
&ace  of  the  provision  requiring  the  question  to  some  of  which  lands  are  among  the  most  val- 
he  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  district  uable  and  productive,  have  either  escaped  tax- 
proposed  to  be  transferred,  Governor  Reed,  on  ation  altogether,  or  been  charged  so  slightly 
the  2oth  of  June,  issued  a  proclamation  for  an  that  they  have  been  withheld  from  market 
election  in  West  Florida,  in  which  were  em-  and  from  cultivation,  thus  impeding  immigra- 
ho<lIed  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  by  tion  and  the  increase  of  population,  and  throw- 
tLe  commissioners.  These  stipulated  that  the  ing  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  government, 
K^ut  of  Congress  shoi^d  be  obtained,  and  the  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
that  a  consideration  of  one  million  dollars  be  opening  the  avenues  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
pdid  by  Alabama.  ture,  upon  the  property  of  others,  and  upon 

At  the  election  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  individual  industry  and  enterprise." 

result  was  as  follows :  Not  only  was  the  system  defective  in  regard 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 1,828  ^  ^^^  assessment  of  taxes,  but  the  State  had 

Number  of  votes  <*ast  for  aonex&tion 1,163  suffered  heavy  losses  through  the  neglect  of 

Number  of  votes  cast  agtdnat  annexation. .    661  collectors  or  their  default  in  making  returns 

«  .   .^ .    -         ,           ,.        "~  to  the  treasury.    To  remedy  these  and  other 

Majority  in  &vor  of  annexation. .    601  ^^jj^  .^.  ^^  necessary  thoroughly  to  revise  the 

In  Jackson  County  no  election  was  held,  revenue  and  tax  laws.    It  is  believed  that  the 

III;!  there  been  an  election  in  this  county,  it  is  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  at  this  session  will 

WlicTed  that  the  vote  would  have  been  much  introduce  an  equitable  and  efficient  system  of 

larger  in  favor  of  annexation.  taxation  which  will  yield  a  revenue  adequate 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis-  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
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The    legislation  in  behalf   of  the  railroad  the  inhabitants,  and  restoring  order  and  oU^ence  to 

interest  seems  to  have  been  made  necessary  *?*  1*^"»  he  collected  from  the  taxable  property  of 

by  the  reduced  condition  of  the  roads,  the  fa-  !?!LT''7i:  "^^^  ^^  BupervUion  of  the  officer  com- 

•i»i'      *«^"^^^^  %.^/«^*^»v**  V*  M*«  X  v»uo.  loiv  xa  manding  the  troops ;  and  also  that,  in  all  other  eoim- 

cilities  of  which  were  by  no  means  such  as  the  ties  where  the  officers  of  the  kw  are  threatened  and 

demands  and  welfare  of  the  people  required,  defied,  the  same  remedy  should  be  applied ;  and  tlutt 

The  "  Railroad  Bill "  grants  to  certain  compa-  this  convention  pledge  its  hearty  snpport  to  the  Gov- 

nies  State  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  ex-  ^J?'*^'  in.carrying  out  these  m^ures,  and  prying 

tent  of  $14,000  per  mile     A  .company  is  also  ^^^^V^^o^^'^t!''^'''^^^^ 

incorporated  to  construct  a  railroad  across  the 

upper  part  of  Florida  **  between  Jacksonville  The  platform  adopted  by  the  conTcntion 

on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Pensacola  on  the  Gulf  was  as  follows : 

coast  and  Mobile  in  Alabama,"  to  be  known  Whereat^  All  permanent  peace  and  welfare  of  a 

as  the   Jacksonville,  Pensacola,   and   Mobile  State  must  be  based  upon  the  recognition  and  mcu- 

Railroad.     The  bill  provides  that  this  road  rity  of  the"  in^enable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  tbe 

shaU  be  completed  within  three  years  from  l^^^ttrrt^l^'nt'^ITuiSS'^S  Si.;!:: 

June,  loo».  sents,  and  by  every  broad  consideration  of  daty, 

Governor  Reed  had  previously  memoralized  would  make  this  avowal*  of  its  principles  and  por- 

Congress  to  grant  to  the  State  certain  lands  poses :                                      .    ".   .  , 

for  raih-oad  and  canal  purposes,  and  there  is  .}'^.^  ^^^^  S?  platform  of  P™«pl«  enmi- 

little  doubt  but  that  theeffoiT'made  and  the  cmted  by  theEepubhcanConventwnatChicag^^ 

Inducements  held  out  will  attract  capitalists  to  2.  We  heartily  indorse  the  Administration  of  Pics- 

the  6tat«  to  build  up  its  internal  improvements,  ident  Qnmt  and  the  financial  policy  of  his  Adnunis- 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Oonstitu-  tration,  and  approve  of  his  vigorous  efforte  to  awure 

tion  of  the  United  States  waa  ratified  in  the  Gove^e^"^*              ^^'^' 

House  on  the  11th  of  June,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  s.  Wo  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 

13,  and  in  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  June,  by  mcnt  to  the  United  States  Constitution  as  indi^pen- 

a  vote  of  18  to  8.  sable  to  the  lasting  peace  and  security  of  the  counor. 

After  passing  the  homestead  law  and  other  ,,  ^  ^«  congratulate  the  country  on  ^  succesa  of 

measures  of  a  local  nature,  the  Legislature  ad-  Nort&S^.^^  ""  *^' 

jonmed  on  the  24th  of  June.  We  most  deeply  deplore  the  alienation  ind  din- 

As  there  were  no  general  elections  during  sions  in  the  ranks  of^the  Bepublican  party  in  this 

the  year,  there  was  no  political  canvass.    A  State,  as  indicating  disaster  to  our  common  cwse, 


adopting  measures  for  the  better  organiza-  action  and  harmony  in  which  only  coneists 

tion  of  the  Republican  party  in  Florida.    Al-  strength. 

though  the  call  for  this  convention  was  not  ^  ^  ^^«!^  9^  the  outrages  upon  human  right*  wd 

iasned  bv  thft   fitAte   R^nnhliVfin    fJomTniff^A  human  hfe  m  Jackson  County,  we  do  most  eameiUj 

issuea  Dy  ine  btate  KepuDlican  Uommittee,  urge  upon  the  Governor  the  ibsoluteneoeasity  of  de- 

aoout^  seventy  delegates,  representing  fifteen  cUiring  martial  law  in  that  county,  as  a  protection  to 

counties,  were  present,  and  organized  with  Mr,  its  dtizens  and  a  vindication  of  the  authority  of  tke 

Josiah  T.  Walls  as  president  of  the  convention.  8toJ«  government  . 

lican  parcy,  IX  was  -n^  we-recommend  the  same  retaedv  in  these  coun6e«. 


and  we-recommend  the  same  remedy  in  these  < 
JUtoltedy  That  the  State  Executive  Committee  be  We  also  urge  the  propriety  of  tho  dUaena  01  buoj 
called  upon  to  organize  the  Eepublicans  of  this  State,  counties  being  taxed  to  boar  the  expenses  ot  roca 
and  call  upon  this  committee  to  appomt  county  ex-  necessary  vindication  of  law  and  justice  ^,,^ 
ecutive  committees  in  the  several  counties  or  the    counties,  and  that  such  tax  bo  assessed  and  ooUectea 


State,  for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  organization  of  nnder  control  of  the  military  authorities  in  charge 

the  Acpublican  party.  .• 

__                 _     _          ,  .        ,     ,  Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  conTennon 

Ihere  were  loud  complaints,  in  the  conven-  i^  favor  of  "  urging  upon  the  Legislature  at  its 

tion,  of  outrages  that  had  been  committed  in  next  regular  session  the  necessity  of  enacthig 

various  parts  of  the  State,  in  gross  violation  of  each,  laws  as  will  secure,  to  the  colored  citizens 

law ;  and,  also  of  the  discriminations  made  in  as  well  as  to  the  white,  equal  and  exact  privi- 

public  conveyances  and  public  inns  against  leges  upon  all  railroads,  steamboats,  and  other 

colored  citizens.                                  ^  ^    . ,  public  conveyances  running,  plying,  and  doing 

In  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  Florida,  business  throughout  this  State,  and  at  all  pub- 

the  committee  said :  lie  inns." 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  find  After  listening  to  an  address  by  Governor 

existmg,  in  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Hamilton,  and  Reed,  the  convention  adjourned. 

Madison,  a  condition  of  things  much  to  be  deplored.  m, '    «I™1„?«*«  T/ ♦i^^^^Iii^*.*^-    fA  tlii«J 

They  have  reliable  informSion  of  the  murSer  of  ^he  complaints  of  the    delegates   to  IUk 

peaceable  men,  women,  and  children,  and  these  out-  convention,  m  reference  to  outrages  that  mo 

rajD^es  have  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  county  been  committed,  were  not  without  founda- 

or  Jackson  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  comnuttee,  tion.      These  disorders,  however,  were  rot 

this  convention  should  recommend  and  most  earnest-  trmt^rn}  thre\n<rhnnf  thA  fitj»*A  Knt  wpre  mostly 

ly  urge  upon  the  Governor  that  martUl  law  be  imme-  general  throughout  the  btate,  »>"^.^«'^®  "^;/ 

diatcly  proclaimed  in  that  county,  and  that  the  ex-  confined  to  Jackson  County,  which  wa3  m 

penses  thus  incurred  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  scene  of  a  scrips  of  assassinations  as  mjaten- 
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OQS  as  they  were  horrible,  in  which  the  Tic-  partj  on  the  important  questions  before  the 

timswere  in  several  instances  colored  citizens,  people  of  Plorida  was  also  defined. 

Thefintoftheqe  assassinations^  following  dos^  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions   con- 

Ij  upon  a  serious  affray  that  had  just  taken  tained  in  the  address,  conventions  or  mass 

place  between  United  States  soldiers  at  Jack-  jneetings  were  held  in  the  various  counties  on 

sonnlld  and  colored  citizens,  occurred  on  the  the  appointed  day,  and  much  interest  and  en- 

i(ith  of  February,  at  Harianna,  in  Jackson  thusiasm  were  manifest  in  the  proceedings. 

Coanty,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Purman,  a  prominent  There  was  a  general  determination  on  the  part 

Bepablican  politician,  and  a  member  of  the  of  the  people  assembled  to  take  a  more  active 

State  Senate,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Finlayson,  the  share  in  pubUo  affairs  in  the  future,  and  to  make 

Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  while  peaceably  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  of 

retorning  to  their  homes,  were  fired  upon  by  Tlorida  more  thorough  and  effective. 

concealed  assailants.    Dr.  Finlayson  was  killed.  The  first  instance  of  the  admission  of  a  negro 

and  Senator  Purman  seriously  wounded.    It  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Florida  occurred 

iras  believed  that  the  motives  which  prompted  during  this  year,  when  Harvey  B.  Harmon  was 

the  isaassination  were  purely  political.    This  adqiitted  to  the  bar  at  a  term  of  the  Alachua 

same  locality,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  Circuit  Court,  held  by  Judge  J.  H.  Gross, 

was  the  scene  of  other  mysterious  tragedies.  The  condition  of  the  various  public  institu- 

On  three  different  occasions,  in  different  parts  tions  of  the  State  is  becoming  more  favorable 

of  the  ooonty,  persons  were  fired  upon  by  as-  every  year. 

sailants  concealed  in  the  woods.    During  one  The  State  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1869, 

week  no  less  than  five  persons  were  killed  and  ^^g  represented  to  be  $1,011,756.20,  which  was 

Mveral  wounded— victims  of  the   assassin's  composed  of  the  following  items : 

bdlet   As  might  have  been  expected,  these  „    .  ^  ^  ^^  ,  ,          ^  ^^                    .»« /v«  «« 

occorrences  caused  much  indignation  on  the  ?SllT^VJr2?ntb7nk?i^^                  •''^^  ^ 

part  of  the  citizens,  who  formed  themselves  SoTcn  per  cent  bonds  in  school 

into  org^^n^  and  every  effort  was  made  ge™  per'clt  S^n^'iiie^i  *^^  * 

to  bnng  the  offenders  to  justice.  iaproToment  lUnd 68,ooo  00 

Tbe  action  of   the -convention  above-men-  Eight  per  cent  bonds  Constim-    ^^^^  *„^«^,  «« 

tioned  w«  not  without  ito  effect,  for,  a  month  of  ^aSiS'^Si^ii^ot  Si!^th^*'^*"  " 

uWr,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  Bepublican         putyeu t5,ooo  oo 

State  Executive  Committee,  seeing  tte  need         Learteirofbonded  debt  of  1889 ^,045  08 

of  a  mora  complete  organization  of  the  Kepub-  Accamolated  interest  on  the  |290,000  seven 

lican  party  throughout  the  State,  held  a  meet-    ,  ,  per  cent  bonds  of  isse. 18S,500  00 

in«  Af  T»ii.K«»<»JrL  #»«•  ♦!»«  «v«^^.»  ^f  4>«v:«*»  Interest  on  Oonventlon  bonds  one  year,  at 

log  at  Tallanassee  for  the  purpose  of  takmg         eijjht  percent s,400  oo 

some  action  with  reference  to  that  object.    At    KewM>nd8  8old 76,ooooo 

to  m«tinft  it  w»  decided  to  i««e  an  -d-  ^"^VeSltfi^S?^.  '."^.7.:"™°"     151^  ffi 

areas  calung  upon  the  Republicans  of  the  State    Amount  duo  on  hypothecated  bonds 105,986  80 

to  meet  in  county  conventions  or  mass  meet-  _  .  ,  „.  .   . . .                             ^,  ^.-  _-  ^ 

iBgsin  their  respective  counties,  "and  in  all  Totaisutedebt $i,oii,tm  « 

the  coonties  upon  the  same  day,  to  consider  Tbe  payments  to  be  made  during  the  year 

the  principles  and  i>olicy  of  the  Republican  1870  are  stated  (upon  the  basis  that  all  past 

party,  and  to  determine  upon  its  present  and  dues  are  to  be  met)  as  follows : 

fnture  course  of  action  in  the  State."    It  was    Accumulated  interest  as  above  stated $188,500  oo 

the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a  State  Con-    Warrants  and  certificates  onutanding I5i,88s  as 

v*ntiond,ouid  not  be  cdied  unta  after  th*  Sn'Jf.JSS.'^iSlSSfnt'SSS::::: :::::": "  'SlSS 

assemblmg  of  the  oounty  conventions.  Interest  on  $558,045  08  bonds,  at  seven  per 

The  addreas  of  the  committee  was  issued    _  .^^•"•^vi^'iL"J"iV"i '''V"     ^2S  3S 

oa  the  28th  of  November,  and  the  20th  of  De-  ^^"^"^  ^"  •^^'^  ^"""^^ ''  "^  ^'  '^'•'  _^J? 

^mber  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  holding  T9tal  floating  debt $466,984  S7 

the  various  oounty  conventions.    The  address  Brpenses  for  Stete  goremment  and  conUn- 

rtraffinnathe  leading  and  commonly-accepted  Kepf?5J'<Sfcipua:and'ikld\ti^to                   ' 

prinaplea  of  the  Republican  party,  announces         tiary 60,ooooo 

the  importance  of  united  and  harmonious  ac-  ^^^                                             $705,084  37 

tioQ  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  and  appeals 

to  tbe  Republicans  of  the  State  ''  to  unite  in  To  meet  this  amount,  the  total  resources  are 

urging  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  to  estimated  to  be  $545,100.    In  regard  to  tbe 

the  adoption  of  all  proper  measores,  and  to  the  remaining  $160,884.27,  Governor  Reed,  in>  his 

^e  of  aU  available  mean^  to  secure  such  an  en-  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  suggested  that 

forcement  of  existing  laws,  and  such  additional  "  the  further  issue  of  warrants  and  treasury 

legislation,  as  will  insure  to  all  in  fact  that  ab-  certificates  should  cease,  and  a  cash  basis  be 

solate  equality  of  right  before  the  law,  and  established.    If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  tem- 

tbat  entire  and  equal  security  of  person  and  porary  issue  of  treasury  notes  for  general  cir- 

property,  which,  guaranteed  in  theory^  is  the  culation,  if  admissible  under  the  Federal  Gon- 

iirst  and  paramount  duty  of  a  truly  Repub-  stitution,  may  be  resorted  to.    An  issue  of 

lican  party  to  secure.^'    The  position  of  the  $100,000,  or  perhaps  $200,000,  for  circulation 
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in  the  State,  would  be  a  local  oonyenience,  npon  this,  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  email 

and  a  relief  to  the  treasarj ;  hut  it  should  be  volume,  ^^  The  Political  Condition  of  Mexico/' 

well  yarded,  and  under  auoh  restrictions  as  Hr.  Folsom  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  New 

will  preclude  fraud  and  corruption."  York  in  1844,  and  thus  became  a  member,  ex 

Much  time  was  lost  in  inaugurating  the  new  offieio,  of  the  Court  of  Errors  of  that  State,  in 
system  of  common  schools  ;  but,  during  the  whose  discussions  and  decisions  his  early  legal 
latter  half  of  1869,  the  people  became  much  training  was  turned  to  the  best  aocouDt.  In 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  more  than  two  1850  he  was  appointed  by  General  Taylor 
hundred  schools  were  organized,  and  about  ehargi  ^affairu  at  the  Hague,  where  be  re- 
seven  thousand  pupils  admitted.  Valuable  mained  until  1854,  discharging  the  duties  and 
aid  has  been  received  Arom  the  Freedmen^s  administering  the  hospitalities  of  his  xnisnon  to 
Bureau  at  Washington,  which  has  built  many  the  entire  satisfaction  of  bis  own  Government, 
fine  school-houses,  and  furnished  many  com-  and  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  aocre^ted. 
petent  teachers.  After  travelling  in  Europe  two  years,  be  re- 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  ninety-  turned  to  New  York  and  renewed  his  relations 
four  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary.  The  Board  with  the  various  literary  and  charitable  asso- 
of  Public  Institutions  have  contracted  for  the  ciations  with  which  he  had  been  previooslT 
labor  of  about  fifty  of  these  for  three  years  at  connected.  He  was  a  director  of  tbe  Kew 
a  price  deemed .  advantageous.  The  organiza-  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Presi- 
tion  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  a  military  institu-  dent  of  the  Citizens*  Savinss  Bank,  and  Fresi- 
tion,  is  reported  to  be  an  unwise  system,  as  dent  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
it  requires  a  heavy  guard,  and  escape  is  com-  The  state  of  his  health,  however,  had  incapaci- 
paratively  easy ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  tated  him  of  late  for  any  active  pursuit  of  lit- 
cells  and  proper  safeguards  be  introduced,  in  erary  or  historical  studies,  and  he  had  repeat- 
order  to  make  the  institution  self-sustaining,  edly  sought  restoration  in  tours  to  Earope. 
and  secure  the  confinement  of  criminals.  His  large  and  valuable  library  was  a  great 

As  there  are  many  good  citizens  who  are  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  failing  health, 

opinion  that  the  further  disfranchisement  of  FRANCE,  an  empire  in  Eurone.    Emperor, 

those  who  participated  in  the  rebellion  is  un-  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III.),  bom  April 

necessary.  Governor  Reed  has  recommended  20,  1808 ;  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  the 

to  the  Legislature  that  ^^  Congress  be  asked  to  pUhUeiU  of  November  21  and  November  22, 

pass  a  bill  relieving  all  citizens  of  this  State  1852.    Heir-apparent,  Napoleon  Eugene  Lonis 

fVom  disability  on  account  of  participation  in  Jean  Joseph,  bom  March  16, 1856.    Tbe  are& 

the  rebellion,  upon  their  filing  with  the  Secre-  amotmts  to  209,428  square  miles, 

tary  of  State  an  application  for  such  relief."  The  new  ministry,  appointed  on  July  17, 

FOLSOM,  Geobgb,  a  diplomatist,  antiqua-  1869,  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
rian,  and  author,  bom  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of 
May  23^802 ;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  27,  Worship,  J.  B.  M.  Duvergier ;  Minister  of  For- 
1869.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  eign  Affairs,  Prince  de  la  T<yir  d'Auverpie- 
Academy,  Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  Col-  Lauraguais ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  De  For- 
lege  in  1818,  graduating  in  1822.  After  leaving  cade  la  Roquette ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Magne, 
college,  he  studied  law  in  Saoo,  Me.  On  his  Senator;  Minister  of  the  Navy  and  of  tbe  Col- 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  established  himself  in  onies,  Admiral  Rigault  de  OenouiUy ;  Hinister 
practice  in  Framingham,  Mass.  From  Fra-»  of  Public  Instraction,L.O.Bourbeaii,Peppty; 
mingham  he  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Gressier;  Minister 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Le  Ronx,  vic^ 
where  he  soon  became  associated  with  the  president  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif ;  Minister  of 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and,  as  chair-  the  Imperial  House  and  Fine  Arts,  Utnm 
man  of  the  committee  of  publication,  edited  Vaillant,  Senator  (July,  1869) ;  PresideDt  of 
the  second  volume  of  its  Transactions.  About  the  Council  of  State,  Marqnis  J.  N.  S.  P.  Cfafts- 
the  year  1837  he  removed  to  New  Yorl^  and  seloup-Laubat,  Senator ;  Minister  of  War,  U 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Boeuf,  General  of  Division  (August  21, 1®.^^'* 
Society.  He  was  soon  elected  its  librarian.  President  of  the  Senate,  Rouher,  appointe^ 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  restoration  1869;  first  vice-president,  Boudet,  appoiatea 
of  that  society  to  its  original  activity  and  use-  December  28,  1865.  The  president  and  vice- 
fulness.  He  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  ex-  president  of  the  Legislative  Body  are  no«' 
elusive,  editor,  in  1841,  of  a  volume  of  coUec-  (since  1869)  elected  by  the  Legislative  Bo4y. 
tions  devoted  to  the  Dutch  annals  of  the  State,  and  no  longer,  as  before,  appointed  by  the 
upon  which  a  very  high  value  was  placed  by  Emperor. 

historical  students.    His  next  publication  was  At  the  head  of  the  French  Army  were,  m 

a  translation  of  the  dispatches  of  Hernando  1869,  eight  marshals  of  France,  namely:  Coani 

Cortez,  written  in  1620  and  1626,  and  sent  to  J.  B.  P.  Vaillant  Pecember  11, 1861) ;  CouDt  X 


the  court  of  Spain,  from  the  seat  of  war  in    Baraguey  d'Hilliers  (August  28, 1854);  Coimt 
Mexico,  with    a   valuable   introduction   and    J.  L.  0.  A.  Randon  (March  18, 1866);  F. C. 
elaborate  notes.    This  was  the  first  translation 
of  these  dispatches  into  English.    Following 


elaborate  notes.    This  was  the  first  translation    Canrobert  (March  18,  1866) ;  Count  A.  M.  E- 

Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  (June  5, 1S59»; 
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}L  £.  P.  K  McMahon,  Dake  <^  Magenta  ^tme 
5,1859);  a  F.  Forey  (July  2,  1863) ;  F.  A. 
Bazame  (September  5, 1864).  All  the  marshals 
are  membm  of  the  Senate. 

The  army  is  divided  into  seven  army  corps. 
The  district  of  an  army  corps  is  called  an  ar- 
r9ndi9$9fMnt  mUitaire.  The  arrondissements 
are  dirided  into  divisions  and  sabdivisions. 
The  total  number  of  divisions  is  25 ;  the  num- 
ber of  sabdivisioDS  equals  that  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  headqnarters  of  the  army  corps 
are  as  follows:  1.  raris;  Oommander-in-chief, 
Marshal  Canrobert  2.  lille;  Commander-in- 
chief;  General  of  Division,  De  Ladmirault,  Sen- 
ator. 3.  Nancy ;  Commander-in-chief,  Marshal 
liazaine.  4.  Lyons ;  General  of  Division,  Cousin 
Montaaban,  Ooont  de  Palikao.  5.  Tours ; 
Commander-in-chief,  Marshal  Count  Baragney 
d'Hillien.  6.  Toulouse;  Commander-in-chief 
— Tacan^  7.  Algiers;  Commander-in-chie^ 
Marshal  McMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta. 

Minister  of  the  United  States  in  France, 
£.  B.  Washbnme,  appointed  May  23,  1869  ; 
miniater  of  France  m  the  United  States,  J. 
Berthemy,  appointed  December  6,  1866. 

The  population  of  France,  according  to  the 
c«Dju  of  1866,  was  (exclusive  of  125,000  sol- 
fiiers  stationed  outside  of  France)  38,067,064, 
of  which  11,595,348  (or  80.5  percent.)  lived  in 
towns,  and  26,471,716  (or  69.5  per  cent.)  in  the 
country.  In  the  following  departments  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  populations  lived 
in  the  towns:  Seine  (98.9),  Loirc-inf6rieure 
•72.4),  Boucher-du-RMne  (85.7),  Rh6ne  (70.4); 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than  20  per  cent. 
inhabited  towns  in  ^e  following  departments : 
Oi5e(19.4),  Mense  (17.9),  Hante-Marne  (16.9), 
Hante..SaAne  (19.6),  Savoie  (18.4),  Ozdre  (17.2), 
Hautes-Alpes  (16.1),  Dordogne  (19.7)^Haute8- 
Prren^es  (18.7). 

The  religions  statistics  of  France,  in  1866 
rincksive  of  the  military),  are  given  in  the 
official  Siatittiqtte  de  la  Franeey  as  follows: 


PopaUttm. 

Fwct. 

Algwts. 

<Vtholltt. 

Proteituta 

Refomad  Church...  615,700 
ConfoM.  of  AngabaiK.  «6.606 

,  Other  ProLdeoom...   44,854 

Isaelitei 

a7,107,tt2 

I  &4e,(n9 

89,010 

1,400 

8S,786 

97.48 

S.23 

0.28 
[0.06 

•  •  •  • 

811,196 

6,092 
85,787 

^KJjcr  Doo-Chrieifon  secU 

«-wo  unknown 

17,282 

•vttaouiMdfliu 

3.688.746 

Forty-eight  of  the  89  departments  have  a 
Protestant  population  of  less  than  2,000.  The 
•^^r^t  Protestant  population  is  in  the  depart- 
nitnte-Gard,  123,179  (35.78  per  cent.) ;  Bas 
Khin,  181,213  (81.25  per  cent),  and  Seine,  46,- 
5^  (120  per  cent.). 

As  regards  nationality,  the  Statutique  de  la 
France  nomhers  87,412,028  Frenchmen  (98.88 
P«r  cent)  and  635,495  resident  foreigners  (1.67 
\^T  cent) ;  19,541  remaining  unaccounted  for. 
Amonf^  the  foreigners  were  275,888  Belgians, 
1' «^,606  Germans,  99,624  Italians^  42,270  Swiss, 
vl^iO  Spaniards,  29,856  Englishmen.  The  dif- 
(^rv'Qce  of  language  among  the  natives  of  France 
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has  never  been  the  subject  of  an  official  census. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  1,200,000  of  the  popu- 
lation (Alsace  and  Lorraine)  speak  German  as 
their  native  tongue,  200,000  Flerabh,  1,800,- 
000  Walloon,  1,100,000  Breton. 

The  population  of  the  colonial  possessions 
of  France  was,  in  1868,  reported  as  follows : 

Asia. — ^India— Pondicherry,  KarikBl,  Mahe, 

Yanaon,  Chandemagor  (1866) 253,171 

Cochin  China^the  three  old  provinces.    602,116 
^^  the  three  new  provinoea 

(Vinhilong,  Chaudoc,  and  Hatien) ....    477,000 

PossesBiona  in  Asia 1,232,287 

AvBicA. — Senegambia 607,398 

Gold  Coaat 183 

Gaboon 186,000 

Island  of  B^union  ( 1866) 208,886 

Islands  of  Mayotti  and  Mosai-Be  (1865) .  20,717 

Island  of  St.  Mario  (1865) 6,110 

Possessions  in  Africa  exclosive 

of  Algeria 1,028,694 

OoBAKioA.— New  Caledonia 29,000 

Loyalty  Islands 15,000 

Marquesas  Islands 10,000 

Posaeasiona  in  Oceanica 64,000 

AscxBicA.— St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (1866).  2,924 

Martinique  (1866) 154,858 

Gaudaloape  and  dependenoiea  (1866). . .  161,741 

Guiana  (1866) 25,174 

Poasesaiona  in  America.. 884,697 

Total  of  French  colonies 2,649,678 

Under  the  protectorate  of  France  are  the 
kingdoms  of  Cambodia  (1,000,000  inhabitants) ; 
Porto  Novo,  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa ;  Ta- 
hiti, Gambler,  and  other  islands  in  Oceanica, 
together  with  a  population  of  1,043,897.  The 
aggregate  population  of  colonies  and  countries 
under  the  protectorate  amounts  to  3,693,675. 

In  the  ^*  Definite  Budget  for  1869  "  (exclusive 
of  the  *^  Special  Budget ")  the  revenue  appears 
as  l,755,&^,20d  francs;  expenditures,  1,751,- 
241,931  francs ;  surplus,^  4,601,272  francs.  The 
budget  for  1870,  as  voted  by  the  Senate  and  Le- 
gislative Body,  is  as  follows :  Regular  receipts, 
1,738,467,393;  specie  budget,  280,298,910; 
extraordinary  budget,  124,841,311;  total  re- 
ceipts, 2,056,022,969;  total  of  expenditures, 
2,054,588,469 ;  surplus,  1,434,500.  The  public 
debt,  in  1869,  amounted  to  12,923,718,073 
francs. 

The  army,*  according  to  the  new  law  of 
February  1,  1868,  consists  of  the  active  army 
and  the  reserve,  each  numbering  400,000  men. 
A  "  Garde  Nationale  Mobile,"  which  will  num- 
ber about  550,000,  was  to  co5perate  for  the  de- 
fence of  fortresses,  coasts,  and  frontiers.  The 
National  Guard  has  a  military  organization, 
and  is  placed  under  the  Minister  of  War.  It 
comprises  250  battalions,  having  each  eight 
companies  of  2,000  men,  and  125  batteries  of 
200  men.  Together,  the  active  army,  the  re- 
serve, and  the  National  Guard,  number  1,350,- 
000  men. 

*  The  composition  of  the  active  army  is  given  in  the 
AiRRZCAK  Annual  CToiX)FiBDiA  for  1868. 
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The  fleet  on  Jannarj  1, 1869,  was  composed       The  moyement  of  Bhippiog  in  1867  was  as 
as  follows :  follows : 


VESSKLS. 

AfMAA 

nrooraa  ow 
ooMinurcnoir. 

KmibOT. 

Ovmt, 

Nunbcr. 

Onna. 

Screw^Bteamen— Iron-clad.. 

''          **  non-iron-clad.. 

Wbeel-gteamen 

65 

833 

61 

100 

1,088 

8,618 
116 
914 

8 
88 

68 

144 

BaUiDg-veseelB 

Total 

189 

4,680 

81 

818 

• 

▲RBITALI. 

CUARAIfCIBL 

FLAG. 

VmmIs. 

Tonaag*. 

▼«Mlt. 

ta»ri 

FrsDch 

Foreign 

11,607 
80,989 

8,888,418 
4,080,888 

6B,47D 
18,416 

Total 

88,596 

6,866,706 

81,800 

4,U53M 

At  the  head  of  the  marine  force,  which  alto- 
gether consisted,  in  1869,  of  72,446  men,  there 
were  two  admirals,  0.  Kigauld  de  Genouilly 
(January,  1864);  F.  T.  Trehouart  (February, 
1869) ;  16  active  yice-admirals  (besides  10  in 
reserve);  80  active  counter-admirals  (and  19 
in  reserve).  The  number  of  marine  and  colo- 
nial troops  amounted  to  28,882. 

The  special  commerce*  of  France  with 
America  and  some  European  countries  was,  in 
1867,  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  francs) : 


The  merchant  navy,  on  December  81, 1867, 
comprised : 


SaiUng-Tetaela 

16,188 
480 

9ift,m 

Bteamera. , 

181,156 

ToUl 

15,608 
8,889 

ifi^js^Ji 

Ck>aflting*yessels 

07,077 

COONTRIES. 


Amebica— 

United  SUtes 

Mexico  and  Centrid  Amer< 

lea 

Hayt! 

Spanish  Colonies 

Bradl 

Argentine  BepabUc   and 

Unuiiay 

ChUlTr. 

Fern  and  Ecuador. 

U.  8.  of  Colombia  and  Ye- 

neznola 

Other  American  States... 


ImfttiM, 


Total  America. 


KUBOPB— 

Great  Britain. 

Belfflom 

Zol^ereln 

Switzerland. . . 

Italy 

Turkey 

Spain 


140,900,600 

4,000,000 
88,900,000 
81,800.000 
46,600,000 

189,900,000 
14.400,000 
45,600,000 

16,600,000 
4,800,000 


Total  Europe 

AraicA 

Asia 

ocxamica 

Ajmsbia,  and  other  Colo- 
nies  


466,600,000 


661,800,000 
880,900,000 
857,600,000 
106,900,000 
818,'n)0,000 
186,500,000 
90,000,000 


Xxpofte. 


166,800,000 

18,100,000 

4,900,000 

18,100,000 

64,400,000 

111,800,000 
80,600,000 
86,600,000 

88,400,000 
9,700,000 


The  raihroads  of  France  are  private  property, 
which,  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  con- 
cession, will  become  the  property  of  the  state. 
which  grants  to  the  companies  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads.  On  the  Ist  of  JAnoarr, 
1869,  the  total  length  of  railroads  which  were 
in  operation  was  2,188.5  geographical  miles  (1 
geographical  mile  =  1.153  English  miles);  be- 
sides permission  had  been  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  794.3  miles.  The  postal  statistics, 
in  1868,  were  as  follow : 


Private  letters 

Official  correipondence 

Newepapen    and    printed 

matter 

Money  letters 


An 


864,185,000 
181,000,000 

880,608,000 
6,880,000 


Pwiiil«»i 


88,667,^ 
9,548,888 

888,068,001 


8,176,600,000 

01,800,000 

189,100,000 

8,000,000 

160,500,000 


466,100,000 


806,900,000 
866,000.000 
818,900,000 
888,900,000 
179,700,000 
66,100,000 
108,800,000 


8,110,800,000 

64,900,000 

88,000,000 

4,600,000 

177,000,000 


Total 8,096,500,000     8,886,900,000 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  move- 
ment of  commerce  from  1858  to  1867  (value 
expressed  in  millions  of  francs) : 


YEARS. 

■rseiAL  OOMMBaCB. 

ciovs  mrrAu. 

Importa. 

Biporta. 

iBpOTil. 

Bsp'U. 

1867. 

1866. 

Arnina)  ayerage,  1868-*67. 

1868-'68. 

1868-W. 

8,086.5 
8,796.5 
8,668.8 
1,048.8 
1.588.9 

8,885.9 
8,180.6 
8,988.8 
8,110.0 
1,664.4 

849 
1,065 
708 
648 
558 

858 
564 

496 
444 

487 

*  By  special  commerce  those  Imports  are  understood 
which  are  intended  for  consumption  in  France,  and  those 
exports  which  are  produced  In  France. 


The  total  length  of  telegraphic  lines,  in  186$, 
was  5,187.7  geographical  miles. 

A  new  legislative  session  was  opened  by  the 

Emperor  on  the  18th  of  January. 

Mmieun  Ut  SenaUwn^  Meuuun  If  I>(piit*f' 
The  speech  which  I  address  to  70a  every  jeir  6t 
the  opening  of  the  session  is  the  sincere  expre««ioQ 
of  the  thoughts  which  guide  mj  conduct  To  ex* 
pldn  frankly  to  the  nation,  before  the  great  bodie* 
of  the  state,  the  progress  of  the  Government,  i»  the 
duty  of  the  reBponslDie  chief  of  a  free  oountiy.  The 
task  which  we  nave  undertaken  together  is  snlnoa^. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  without  difficulty  Uiat,  on  a  soil  sbt* 
ken  bv  so  many  revolutions^  a  Oovenunent  is  foooa- 
ed  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  wants  of  theaje 
to  adopt  all  the  benefits  of  libertv,  and  sdBaenur 
strong  to  bear  even  its  excesses.  Tno  two  Isws  which 
you  passed  during  the  last  session,  and  the  object  of 
which  was  the  development  of  tho  principle  of  fKt 
discussion,  have  produced  two  opposite  effects,  vbia 
it  may  be  useftd  to  point  out.  On  the  one  hand,  thi 
press  and  oubUo  meetings  have  created  in  a  oert«a 
quaijter  a  nictious  agitation,  and  have  caused  the  n- 
appesnmce  of  ideas  and  passions  which  were  belie^M 
to  be  extinguished;  but!  on  the  other  hand,  the  01- 
tion,  remaining  insensible  to  the  most  violent  innft* 
ment,  and  relying  upon  mv  flrmneea  for  the  mv> 
tenance  of  order,  has  not  felt  itn  fidth  in  the  Aituif 
shaken. 

Bomarkable  coinddence!  The  more  adventor* 
ous  and  subversive  minds  sou^t  to  disturb  pob* 
lie  tranquillity,  so  much  the  more  profound  becttoif 
the  peace  of  tne  oountr^r ;  oommereial  tnnssctKv 
reassumed  a  fruitfiil  activity,  the  public  reTsnucs  it" 
creased  considerably,  the  public  interests  were  r&m 
sured,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  election 
gave  a  new  support  to  my  Government.    The  stof 
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1st  and  the  Bubsidies  ^^nted  by  jour  patriotism  does  not  desire  revolution,  bnt  wishes  to  rest  the 

Lave  contributed  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  destinies  of  France  upon  the  intimate  alliance  of  power 

countTf^  and  in  the  just  oonseiousness  of  its  pride  it  with  liberty. 

experienced  a  real  satisfaction  the  moment  it  learned  mv           .         i-  xi.    t      •  i  ^«      -n   ji 

that  it  was  in  a  position  to  confh>nt  every  eventuality.  .JLl*®  session  of  tne  Iiegislauve  Body  was  ter- 

The  land  and  sea  forces,  strongly  constituted,  are  ui>on  minated  on  April  26  th  by  President  Schneider, 

a  peace  footing.    The  effective  stren^  of  the  active  who  thanked  the  Chamber  for  its  sympathetio 

anny  docs  not  exceed  that  which  existed  under  for-  cooperation,  and  praised  its  enlightened  and 

mer  systems,  but  our  armament  rendered  perfect,  our  ^^4.£:^4.»    j  '  ^*.j^^  *^  tt^  ^aj>  j. 

awenilB  and  our  magazines  filled,  our  reserves  well  Patnotic  devotion.     He  added : 

trained,  the  National  Garde  Mobile  in  course  of  or-  The  legisUtion  of  this  session  will  make  its  mark 


,,  —  y^— — "•  >,«j^v  ^»  — /  w-v.«»  «.  ^,y^MM»^  ^^  ,jion,  ana  consumuy  seooncang,  ac  me  same  time,  tne 

the  military  resouroes  of  France  are  henceforward  on  initiative  of  the  sovereign  in  the  development  o^  our 

a  level  with  its  destmy  in  the  world.^   In  this  posi.  public  Uberties  under  a  power  which  ^ves  effectual 

tion  we  ^  loudly  proclaim  our  desire  to  maintain  protection  to  order  and  security.    In  concert  with  the 

peace.    There  is  no  weakness  m  our  sayfaig  so  when  govereign  we  have  realized  a  solid  and  durable  proir- 

we  are  re^y  to  defbnd  the  honor  and  the  mdepen-  ycss  favorable  to  the  moral  and  material  prosperity 

deace  of  our  country.  of  France.    I  hope  that  the  next  Chamber  will  mani- 

Our    relations   with    fore^m    powers    are   most  fest  similar  sentiments  of  duty  toward  the  countrr, 

^^""^^  ^he  revolution  which  has  broken  out  be-  and  of  respect  and  gratitude  toward  the  Emperor. 

Tond  the  Pyrenees  has  not  altered  our  good  relations  .                                             '^ 

with  Spain,  pd  the  Conference,  to  stffle  a  threa^^^  Among  the  changes  in  the  administration 

ZHStpr^'tJ^m^HSnir  tI'ST^^^  'I'-h  -^-t  eff^^f 5  in  the  berinntag  of  the 

approaches  its  termination,  and  all  the  plenipoten-  Yf^^^  'W'as  the  aDOlition  of  the  hvreU  or  ser- 

tiaries  have  agreed  upon  the  principles  calculated  to  vice-books  of  working-men.    The  Emperor,  on 

bring  about  a  recondliation  between  Greece  and  the  24th  of  February,  delivered  on  this  snb- 

tone  to  realize  many  projected  improvements,  and  we  ^^^  • 

shall  endeavor  to  solve  all  the  practical  questiona  Gbittlzxsit:  I  have  felt  anxious  to  preside  this  day 

rused  by  the  agricultural  investigations.  over  the  Coundl  of  State,  in  order  to  explidn  to  you 

Public  works  have  been  sufficiently  endowed ;  in  what  order  of  ideas  I  had  placed  myself  in  invit- 
paroehial  roads  are  being  constructed.  Education  ing  the  ministers  to  submit  to  you  a  bill  relative  to 
of  all  classes  continues  to  be  successfally  developed,  the  suppression  of  workmen's  livrets. 
andfthanka  to  the  periodical  increase  of  the  revenue,  Society  in  our  time,  all  must  admit,  comprises 
ve  shall  soon  be  able  to  devote  all  our  solicitude  to  many  opposite  elements.  Do  we  not  see,  in  fact,  on 
the  diminution  of  public  burdens.  The  moment  one  side,  certain  legitimate  aspirations  and  just  de- 
is  drawing  nigh  when,  for  the  third  time  since  the  sires  of  improvement,  and  on  the  other  suDversive 
establishment  of  the  empire,  the  Legislative  Body  theories  and  blamable  cupidities!  The  duty  of  the 
will  be  oonstitnted  afresh  by  a  generu  election,  and  Government  is  to  resolutely  satisfy  the  first,  and  to 
each  time  it  will  have  attained  the  limit  of  its  legal  firmlv  repudiate  the  second. 

duration — a  thinf  hitherto  unknown.    This  regular-  When  the  present  state  of  the  greatest  number  is 

ity  is  due  to  the  narmony  which  has  always  existed  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  last  century,  there 

between  us,  and  to  the  confidence  which  I  feel  in  the  can  be  only  congratulation  on  the  progress  obtidned, 

Hineere  exercise  of  miiversal  suffrage.    The  popular  on  the  abuses  destroyed,  and  on  the  improvement  in 

masses  are  stanch  in  their  fidth  as  in  their  affections,  public  manners.    Nevertheless^  if  the  social  plagues 

and,  if  noble  passions  are  able  to  rouse  them,  sophism  of  the  most  fiourishing  populations  be  probea.  tnere 

and  ealumny  scarce  ruffle  the  surface.    Sustained  by  will  be  discovered,  under  the  appearances  or  pros- 

yoor  approbation  and  your  concurrence,  I  am  thor-  perity,  manj^unmerited  grievances  which  call  for  the 

oughly  resolved  to  persevere  in  tiie  course  which  I  sympathies  of  all  generous  hearts,  and  many  unsolved 

have  kid  down— that  is  to  say,  to  adopt  all  real  prog-  problems  which  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  intelU- 

ress,  but  also  to  maintaiiij  without  discuBsion.  the  gent  minds. 

enential  bases  of  the  Constitution  which  the  nationid  It  is  with  such  feelings  that  laws  have  been  elabo- 

vote  has  placed  under  shelter  from  all  attacks.    *  A  rated  by  you  and  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Body, 

?ood  tree  is  known  by  the  fruits  it  bears,'  says  the  some  entirely  philanthropical,  like  tnose  of  public 

GoapeL  assistance,  mutual  aid  ana  insurance  in  case  of  acci- 

W ell,  if  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  past,  which  is  the  dent  or  death ;  others  authorizing  the  workmen  to 

Government  that  has  |^ven  to  France  seventeen  ^ears  unite  their  savings,  to  oppose  the  solidarity  of  wages 

of  ever-increasing  qmet  and  prosperitv  I    Certainly,  to  that  of  capital,  allowing  them  at  the  same  time  to 

erety  ip^ovemment  is  liable  to  error,  and  Fortune  does  discuss  their  own  interests  at  public  meetings,  and. 

Bfrt  smile  upon  all  enterprises ;  but  that  which  con-  in  fine,  accrediting  their  testimony  in  the  courts  oi 

ftitotea  my  strength  is  the  fkct  that  the  nation  does  not  justice. 

iimore  that  for  twenty  years  I  have  not.  had  a  single  The  suppression  of  the  livrets — an  act  demanded 

tboughi,  I  have  not  done  a  single  deed,. of  which  the  above  all  as  a  moral  satisfaction  in  order  to  relievo 

motive  was  other  than  the  interest  and  greatness  of  the  workmen  from  vexatious  formalities — ^will  com- 


the   powers   of  the   deliberative  Assemblies,  per-        I  do  not  suppose  that  in  following  that  policjl 


»errieea  to  those  you  have  already  rendered  to  the    energy  for  resisting  evil  passions. 


eoontry.  Soon  tne  nation,  callea  together  in  its  When  all  useful  ameliorations  have  been  accepted, 
eoma^Mi,  will  aanction  the  policy  which  we  have  pur-  when  every  thing  that  is  right  and  just  has  been  oone, 
sued.    It  will  once  more  proclaim  by  its  votes  that  it    order  is  maintained  with  the  more  authority,  that 
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force,  in  such  a  case,  finds  its  support  in  the  fact  of  with  the  compaDy  for  the  working  of  Dutch 

reason  and  conscience  being  fully  satisfied.  raUways  and  Liegeois-Limburg  line  on  the 

The  text  of  the  bill  which  was  approved  of  other." 
by  the  Council  of  State,  on  the  28d  of  March,        A  new  election  of  the  Legislative  Body  took 

was  as  follows :  place  on  the  28d  and  27th  of  May,  amid  great 

Abtxcls  1.  The  law  of  June  22, 1854.  and  all  other  excitement,  which  led  to  tnmtilts  in  Angers, 

provisions  relative  to  workmen's  service-books,  are  Lille,  Amiens,  Tonlonse,  St.  Etienne,  Dijon, 

and  remain  abromted.    The  contact  between  the  Oalais,  Tonlon,  and  other  places.    The  oppo- 

directors  of  manuniotunng  estabhshments  and  their  „u? ««•««««  ^l^^^Ji  ♦!»«  ^»Z^^  ^ui^  «<i  p--;- 

men  is  subjected  to  the  eiactmenU  of  the  common  5^*^^^  \9^  f  »"^®^  the  large  Cities,  as  Paris, 

law,  and  the  terms  may  be  stated  in  a  book  for  the  Lyons,  Jaarseilles,  and  others,  tnongn  the  uov- 

puroose.    A  regulation  of  the  public  administration  emment,  on  the  whole,  obtained  a  complete 

will  determine  the  conditions  on  which  that  docu-  yiotory.      The    opposition    gained,  however, 

T»fo;rrr??/V;:iUions  of  the  law  of  ^^l  ^T.^^'^'^.^i  n,!f«J:ff  ^TnJlSHSi' 
Manjh  18, 1806,  reUtive  to  the  service-books  acquired  lOrmer  leaders  of  the  democratic  opposition, 
by  the  Lvons  trade,  will  continue  to  be  executed,  as  such  as  Simon,  •  Favre,  Thiers,  a  nnmber  of 
well  as  the  act  of  March  22, 1841,  on  the  labor  of  chil-  nltra-radioals — as  Gambetta,  a  young  lawrer 
dren  in  factories,  and  that  of  March  7, 1860,  on  the  of  great  promise:  Bancel,  who,  in  1851,  as  a 
accomxt-books  for  weavmg  and  spmning.  defender  of  the  repnblio  kgainst  Louis  Napo- 
The  proposed  transfer  of  a  Belgian  railway  leon,  had  been  exiled ;  Baspail,  a  lifelong  leaaer 
to  the  (French)  Eastern  Company  led,  in  con-  in  all  republican  conspiracies — were  elected, 
sequence  of  the  prompt  opposition  of  the  Bel-  Henry  Bochefort,  the  editor  of  the  Lanteme, 
gian  Chambers  (see  Bslgium),  to  unpleasant  and  later  of  the  Ifaneillaue,  was  defeated  at 
relations  with  Belgium,  which,  for  a  time,  as-  the  supplementary  elections,  held  in  those  dis- 
sumed    a    threatening    character.      Belgium  tricts,  in  which  no  candidate  has  obtained  an 
showed  itself  willing  to  facilitate  in  every  pos-  ahsolute  mtgority;  but  when,  in  November, 
sible  manner  a  closer  commercial  intercourse  new  elections  were  held  in  a  few  districts, 
between  the  two  countries,  but  remained  in-  in    consequence   of  some    of  the  members 
flexibly  firm  in  refusing  to  transfer  to  a  French  having  been  elected  in  two  places,  Bochefort 
company  rights  which  appeared  to  be  fraught  was  elected  in  one  of  the  Paris  districts,  and 
with  dangers  to  the  independence  of  the  coun-  with  him  Emmanuel  Arago,  and  Cremieux. 
try.    In  April,  the  Belgian  minister,  Fr^re-  Emile  OUivier,  who  had  forfeited  the  confi- 
Orban,  went  to  Paris,  to  confer  with  the  French  dence  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  defeated  in 
ministers,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  peace-  Paris,  but  elected  in  a  conntry  district.   A 
able  settlement  of  the  controversy.    On  the  semi-official  paper,  La  France^  gave  the  foDow- 
27th  of  April  a  protocol  was  signed,  insti-  ing  statistics  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election 
tuting  a  Joint  commission  to  draw  up  the  basis  of  May:  Total  nnmber  of  votes  registered, 
of  new  treaties  between  the  French  and  Bel-  10,315,628;  actual  votes,  8,098,605;  of  which 
gian  railways.    This  commission  finished  its  were  cast:  1.  For  the  official  candidates  of  the 
work  on  the  9th  of  July,  by  declaring :  "  The  Government,  4,455,287 ;  2.  For  the  third  party 
commissioners  convinced  that  the  aim  to  be  at-  and  other  adherents  of  the  imperial  dynasty 
tained  was  to  substitute  for  the  treaties  drawn  who  were  not  official  candidates,  1,124,598: 
by  the  Eastern  Company,  the  Grand  Luxem-  8.  For  the  candidates  of  the  monarchical  oppo- 
bourg  Company,  and  the  comptgiy  for  the  sition,  such  as  Orleanista,  Catholic  party,  Le- 
working  of  the  Dutch  and  Liegeoia  Luxem-  ^timists,  etc.,  786,020;  4.  For  Democratic  can- 
bourg  Hallways,  new  combinations  to  facilitate  didates,  but  who  are  not  Radicals,  1,507,648; 
the  development  of  the  commercial  relations  5.  For  Radical  Democrats,  158,268;  6.  Seat- 
between  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France ;  more-  tered  votes,  71,742.    The  rotes  of  the  first 
over,  inspiring  themselves  with  the  feeling  of  and  second  classes,  representing  the  combined 
conciliation  that  dictated  the  protocol  of  the  strength  of  the  adherents  of  the  Napoleonic 
27th  of  April  last,  they  have  carefully  dis-  dynasty,  together  nnmber  6,679,885 ;  those  of 
cussed  and  admitted,  by  a  common  accord,  the  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes,  represent- 
dispositions  which,  in  their  opinion,  ofiered  ing  the  combined  strength  of  the  opponents 
mutual  advantages  to  the  economical  interests  of  imperialism,  number  2,446,981. '  Asregari^ 
of  both  countries.     Thus  those  dispositions  however,  the  principle  of  **  personal "  in  oppo- 
stipulate  the  organization  of  transit  direct  ser-  sition  to  "  constitutional "  government  which 
vices  between  t^e  Antwerp  port  and  Basel  on  had  hithefto  been  the  guide  of  the  imperial 
the  one  side,  and  between  the  Dutch  frontier  administration,  the  votes  of  the  second  class 
and  Basel  on  the  other.    The  last  service  can,  were  no  less  in  opposition  to  the  former  policy 
with  the  Dutch  Government's  sanction,  be  of  Napoleon  than  those  of  the  three  folloir- 
extended  to  Rotterdam  and   Utrecht.     The  ing  classes;  and  in  this  sense  the  aggregate 
commissioners  have  formulated  in  the  two  vote  of  the  opposition  reached  the  large  figure 
documents  stipulations  which  lay  down  the  of  8,648,271,  against  4,456,287  votes  cast  for 
bases  of  the  treaties  to  be  intervened  be-  the  imperial  policy. 

tween  the  Eastern  Company,  with  the  admin-        This  partial  success  of  the  opposition  at  the 

istration  of  the  railways  belonging   to  the  elections  in  May,  and  at  the  first  supplementarr 

Belgian    Government  on  the  one  side,  and  elections  in  June,  called  forth  very  excited  and 


riotous  demonstratioAS  in  Paris  and  in  other  arrests  were  made,  and  bytwoo^olockthe  city 
cities.    On  the  7th  and  8th  of  Jane  the  crowds  had  resnmed  its  wonted  quiet  and  tranquillity, 
at  various  central  points,  especially  in  the  Bou-  On  the  10th  of  June  there  was  another  dem- 
levard  St  Michel,  in  the  Latin  quarter,  at  the  onstration  in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  which 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  in  the  Boulevard  Mont-  was  still  more  serious  than  any  preceding  one. 
martre,  displayed  their  feelings  in  vivaa  for  At  half-past  eight  o'clo<^  the  Boulevard  was 
Bochefort,  the  republic,  and  cries  of  ^*Down  literally  crammed  with  people,  some  singing  the 
irith  the  police  I  ^'  but  they  were  easily  dis-  *^  Marseillaise  "and  uttering  seditious  cries,  and 
peraed  by  the  sergents  de  ville,  who  were  out  all  more  or  less  excited.    Before  nine  o'clock 
in  great  force,  without  any  serious  injury  all  the  omnibuses  and  carriages  were  turned 
to  tiie  populace.    On  the  9tb  of  June  the  off  the  boulevard  to  make  their  way  as  best 
crowds  assembled  again  in  increased  strength  they  could  by  the  side  streets.    The  police 
at  these  centres,  and  a  decidedly  revolutionary  were  soon  on  the  ground,  more  than  2,000 
tendency  was  displayed.    Tens  of  thousands  of  strong.    Several  companies  of  Gardes  de  Paris 
people  had  assembled  in  the  Boulevard  Mont-  were  also  brought  up,  while  the  mounted 
martre  at  an  early  hour,  and  speedily  inter-  police  were  stationed  in  the  side  streets  in  full 
rnpted  the  traffic  in  that  main  thoroughfare  of  strength.    The  police  attempted  to  keep  the 
Paris.    The  police  were  again  out  in  great  street  open  by  pushing  through  strong  bodies 
force,  poweifuUy  supported  by  regiments  of  of  sergents  de  ville  en  masse,  but  they  only 
the  Gardes  de  Paris,  massed  in  the  side  streets  infuriated  the  crowd,  and  made  matters  still 
ready  for  service,  and  aided  by  companies  of  worse.     The  demonstrative  portions  of  tiie 
the  mounted  police.    At  midnight,  the  crowd  crowd  were  made  np  of  blouses  and  black 
hafing  become  denser  and  bolder,  and  the  coats,  about  equally  divided.    They  were  ez<' 
Mnadofthe  *' Marseillaise  "  chanted  by  bun-  ceedingly  noisy.  They  sung  the  ^^MarseUlabe," 
dreds  of  voices  filling  the  air,  mingled  with  hurrahed  for  Rochefort,  cried  "Down  with 
cries  of  "Down  with  the  Emperor  I "  "  To  the  Napoleon  1 "  and  shouted  aJl  sorts  of  seditious 
TnileriesP*  and  otherseditious  cries,  the  Gardes  calls.    The  caf^s  and  stores  were  closed  long 
de  Paris  made  a  charge  and  dispersed  the  before  ten  o^clock,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
crowd,  not  before  it  had  smaahed  aU  the  lamps  was    accordingly  gloomy.     About  midnight 
on  the  Btreeta,  sacked  several  eq/^  and  crushed  there  was  a  tremendous  charge  of  troops, 
ia  all  the  glass  in  the  various    hiashs  on  the  on  foot  and  mounted,  and   the   crowd  was 
bouieTard,  besides  doing  a  great  deal  of  bodily  slowly   dispersed,  not    without   dashing  off 
damage  to  the  police,  whom  they  showered  into  side  streets  and  wreaking  their  vengeance 
with  stones,  iron  chains,  and  any  kind  of  mis-  upon  lamp-posts,  kiosks,  and  every  breakable 
siies  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.    In  window.    The  damage  to  pnblio  and  private 
thU  affair  several  police  were  killed  and  many  property  was  very  considerable,  and  will  lon^ 
of  the  mob,  and  an  immense  nxmiber  of  arrests  be  manifest.    All  the  theatres  were  emptied 
were  made.    A  like  disturbance  occurred  near  at  an  early  hour  by  the  revolutionary  cries  of 
the  Basttle,  where  the  mob  was  defiant  and  the  mob,  although  strong  detachments  of  sol- 
bellicose.    The  troops  were  compelled  to  use  diers  were  stationed  at  every  entrance.    Until 
their  bayonets  in  order  to  clear  the  streets,  two  o^clock  of  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  June 
and  several  of  them. were  seriously  wounded  the  mob  was  at  its  work  of  destruction,  and 
by  gunshots  and  atones.    In  the  Boulevard  St.  the  police  were  engaged  in  making  arrests. 
Michel  the  mounted  police  charged  the  crowd.  More  than  1,000  persons  were  arrested  during 
and,  after  great  efforts,  dispersed  it.     The  the  night,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
most  serious  distorbance  was  cauaed  by  a  body  spirits  of  the  balance  of  the  mob  in  the  least, 
of  workmen  wearing  blouses,  who  marched  Several  persons  were  killed  and  a  great  many 
from  Bellville  to  the  Boulevard  dn  Temple  wounded    by  cavalry  and  infEUitry  charges. 
tfmed  with  iron  rails  wrested  from  the  fence  The  police  and  soldiers  suffered  oonsiden^ly 
of  the  market,  whh  which  they  battered  down  from  flying  stones  and  gunshots,  though  the 
eirery  lamp  post  on  the  entire  route,  destroyed  latter  were  very  few.    In  the  Faubonrg  St. 
^  the  kiosks,  and  sacked  a  number  of  cafk  Antoine,  about  the  Bastile,  the  situation  was 
sad  stores,  besides  overturning  all  the  onmi-  exceedingly  threatening.     Large   masses  of 
hoses  and  carriages  that  they  came  across.    At  people  had  assembled  in  the  quarter  near  the 
one  point  they  attempted  to  raise  a  barricade  Bastile.    Charges  of  cavalry  were  required  to 
with  a  couple  of  onmiboses  which  they  had  disperse  the  crowd  around  the  Column  of  July, 
orertumed,  bnt  the  mounted  patrol  were  on  and  many  were  wounded  in  the  affair,  that 
the  spot  quick  enough  to  prevent  an  act  that  tiireatened  to  become  very  serious  at  one  time, 
might  have  been  very  serious  in  its  results,  but  which  passed  away  before  the  vigorous 
This  band  got  down  as  far  as  the  Boulevard  action  of  the  authorities.    In  all  that  part 
iln  Temple,  leaving  its  path  strewn  with  wrecks  of  the  city  the  excitement  was  intense,  and 
of  carnages,  ca£Ss,  lamps,  kiosks,  signs,  and  many  bands  of  workmen  and  roughs  dronlated 
every  thing  that  could  be  reached  by  the  mob,  through  the  streets  and  pillaged  many  shops 
when  the  cavalry  charged  it  and  put  it  to  flight,  and  caf(§s.    On  the  evening  of  the  11th  new 
The  loss  of  life  was  somewhat  serious,  but  it  disturbances  broke  out,  which  agiun  required 
is  difficult  to  obtain  the  figures.    Hundreds  of  the  employment  of  cavalry.    Similar  tumults 
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took  place  in  the  cities  of  Nantes  and  Bor-  oompatlble  with  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  coosti- 

deanz,  which  had  likewise  to  be  put  down  by  Jution,  and  I  hereby  make  public  the  determination 

the  troops.    On  the  16th  of  Jnne  there  was  a  ^  ?S!® of^^^JS ?  *^""^V-  ,                    .,,  » 

«««  w  vrvjfo.     vi*  vuv  a  V  V**  VA  »  uiiv  i»Ai«»  o  fT  BO  »  rpj^g  Senate  will  be  convoked  as  soon  as  possiWe,  to 

bloody  encounter  between  the  troops  and  the  examine  the  following  questions: 

miners  of  St.  Etienne.    On  the  24tn  of  June,  1.  Bight  of  the  Corps  L^latif  to  make  its  own 

the  Emperor,  on  visiting  the  camp  of  Chalons,  'ule*  ^^^  •io^t  its  own  committees. 

made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  in  which  he  said  ^J-nf  ^^^entl*^**  "^"^  ^^  proposing  and  ex- 

he  was  pleased  to  see  that  they  had  not  for-  "J'^J^aTthe  Goveroment  be  obUged  to  submit  to 

gotten  the  great  cause  for  which  they  fought  Legislative  approval  the  tariflf  mo<Bflcations  which 

ten  years  ago.    The  Emperor  continued  as  fol-  in  future  may  be  stipulated  in  international  trea- 

lows :    "  Preserve   the  remembrance  of  the  **«■•  _  ,.       -  .,    v  -.    .  ^    .     ^. 

battles  fought  by  yonr  father,  and  yonmlve, ;  retJr'^'Jt^'ot^^^tlt^.FJ^r 

lor  our  Victories  are  the  history  Of  the  progress  5.  Abrogation  of  the  constitutional  enactment 

of  civilization.     You  will  thus  maintain  the  which  at  present  disqualifies  a  deputy  from  becoming 

military  spirit,  which  is  the  triumph  of  noble  «  minister  of  the  crown,  and  fulflUing  certain  other 

over  vulgar  passions;  it  is  fidelity  to  the  flag,  P^i^^i^  ^'^^^^'^v*!     -  x.^  t-  .      iw 

A^^^¥i^,r*^^  !./vn««4...r      n««4.:««^  i^  *!.«  ^^Zzl  ^'  Extension  of  the  right  of  interpellation, 

devotion  to  country.     Contmue  m  the  same  ^y  Government  wiiralso  examine  the  questions 

course,  and  you  will  always  be  worthy  of  so  which  concern  the  attributes  of  the  Senate, 

great  a  nation."  The  more  eiHoadons  solidarity  whidi  will  establish 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Legislative  Body  between  my  Government  and  the  Chambers  the 

met  for  the  "verification  of  powers"  of  the  S^  m?iJs«^tL''fn7rfiS5tv  %^^ 

1      1  -A  J  J       1.'       rri_    1/^  '-J.        !•  Ox  A  of  minister  and  deputy,  tne  presence  01  all  tno  minis- 

newly-elected  deputies.  The  MmiSter  of  State,  ters  in  the  Chamber,  the  examination  in  councfl  of 

Rouher,  read  the  following  address :  the  atfaiiv  of  the  sute^  and  a  loyal  undentandinff  with 

Jf«Mi«««?«i>Aw<«/ In  accordance  with  the  Con-  ^^^  migority.  constitute  for  the  countiy  aft  the 

stitution,  the  Lemslative  Body  is  convoked  within  gwantees  which  wa  m  our  common  aolicitude  con- 

the  six  months  following  the  dissolution.    The  long-  aider  necessary.                                 ,  ^        v  -  ^ . 

est  deUy  for  yourmeetmg  is  the  26th  of  October,  bSt  ,J  l»a^«  '^^J  '^^^TT^  ?<>«  »«1?«1  ^f  ^?'^'  ^^' 

it  would  have  been  impoesiblo  at  that  date  to  Uy  thegood  of  the  public,  1  am  disposed  to  give  up 

before  you  the  projects  of  law  on  the  finances  and  ©ertom  prerogative  which  belong  to  me.    Themodj. 

those  concerning  other  aflTabs  of  state.   An  bxtraor-  ficfttKJns  which  I  have  decided  on  proposmg  are  the 

dinaiy  session  of  the  LegUlative  Body  was,  there-  l^rtX  development  of  thoae  whidi  have  «ioc«»«vfr. 

fore,  thought  neceasaiy.  In  this  situation  the  Govern-  ^7  ^e«?  m*de  in  the  institutions  of  the  empire ;  thcv 

ment  of  the  Emperor  considered  it  wise  and  politic  °J"«*»  however,  leave  mtact,  the  prerpmuves  which 

to  proceed  immediately  to  the  verification  of  your  *^«  people  have  more  exphcitly  confided  to  my  ctre, 


opinion  of  the  Government  the  cneers,  andcnesoi  ••  vive  rjsmpereurr;. 

present  session  has  no  other  object.    The  renewal  of  ^  ?o»o  «*  t^«  P"l«ce  of  St.  Cloud,  this  11th  day  of 

the  Legishitive  Body  by  universal  suffrage  is  the  ^^Jy  18«»-                                         NAPOLEON. 

supreme  occasion   for  the  nation   to  manifest   its         „r. .  ^ «         j  v    xv    js i.^\ 

thoughts,  its  aspirations,  and  its  requirements.    The  This  message  was  followed  by  the  diOTais8fti 

Btudv  of  the  political  results  of  that  manifestation  of  Bouher  as  Minister  of  State,  and  the  forma- 

should  not  be  precipitate.  During  the  ordinary  aession  tion  of  a  ministry  of  transition  from  personal 

it  wUl  submit  to  the  high  consideration  of  ^e  pubUo  to  parliamentary  ffovemment ;  ♦  but,  in  older 

powers  the  resolutions  and  the  projects  which  may  .^  \„^^^^  *i^^  *\.Z^^^^^   i^4,\^^^^nmtinn  aaii- 

have  appeared  to  it  host  calcuikted  to  realize  the  ^  escape  the  threatened  interpellation  con 

wishes  or  the  country.    In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  oeming  the  reform  question,  the  Legislative 

Idedare  the  extraordinary  seasion  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  prorogued  even  before  having  on- 

Body  open.  ighed  the  verification  of  the  elections.  A  serioos 

To  the  surprise  of  the  Government,  a  very  sickness  of  the  Emperor,  more  serious  than  at 

large  portion  of  the  Legislative  Body  (116  any  preceding  time,  which  even  prevented  him 

members),  embracing  a  number  of  stanch  ad-  from  celebrating  the  centenary  birthday  of  the 

herents  of  the  dynasty,  expressed  a  wish  to  first  Napoleon  in  the  camp  of  Chalons,  spread 

be  made  at  once  acquainted  with  the  reforms  considerable  alarm.    An  amnesty  for  politico 

which  the  Government  intended  to  introduce,  offences  brought  back  to  France  a  number  of 

The  Emperor  yielded  to  this  pressure,  and,  on  implacable  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  added 

the  12th  of  July,  the  Minister  of  State  read  fuel  to  the   flame.      Amid  this  excitement 

the  foUowing  imperial  message  announcing  the  the  Senate,  in  which  Prince  Napoleon  made  & 

basis  of  the  proposed  reforms :  vigorous  speech  in  favor  of  liberal  chaoge^t 

MtttUun  Ut  DipuUt:  On  the  18th  of  June  my  deliberated  on  the  reforms  which  tad  been 

Government  informed  you  that  on  the  opening  of  the  promised  by  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  etn  01 

next  ordinary  session  it  would  place  before  Uie  rep-  September  it  adopted  a  ienattu  eoniultur^  em- 

resentatiyes  of  the  people  the  resolutions  and  pro-  bodyinir  them.     The  $enatu»  eonwltum  pvcs 

il^Jott^'ooZ^:"^  •"^"^  "'  ""''"'*  ''*  t»  t^nperor  and  the  Corp.  LfegJsl^/ d. 

But  the  Corps  Li^slatif  appears  to  be  anxious  to  iflitiative  m  making  laws.     Cabinet  minisie" 

know  immediately  the  reforms  decided  on  by  my  can  be  members  of  the  Senate  or  Corps  Lt^p^ 

Government.                                      .....  latif;  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  are  to  be  pub- 

iJa^M                   '*  necessary  to  anticipate  its  as-  j.^ .    ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^n  internal 

The  Corps  L^gislatif  must  be  convinced  that  my     • — ' 

firm  intention  b  to  give  to  its  attributes  the  extension  •  The  names  of  the  ministers  have  been  given  above. 
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Kgnlsticms ;  the  members  of  both  Chambers  Emperor,  who  delivera  them,  or  has  them  forwarded 

hare  tbe  right  to  address  interpellations  to  by  {he  minister  whom  they  concern,  to  theminUter 

the  Government.    No  amendment  to  a  law  is  P'^J^^  ^t\" '^dS^^f ^^^^^             the  sittings  of 

to  be  adopted  unless  it  has  been  previously  the  Gounoii  of  State  are  sent  beforehand  to  the 

referred  to  a  committee,  charged  witn  the  duty  different  ministers,  and  the  minister  presldizifl:  over 

of  examining  the  project  and  of  communicating  the  Council  of  State  sees  that  the  head  of  each  depart- 

it  tn  thA  anv-AFnmAnt  •    if  thA  lnttAr  dops  not  ^^^^  ^  always  informed  in  good  time  of  evexy  thing 

?!  Wjrernment ,   u  tne  latter  aoes  not  ^jj^^ji^g  to  the  examination  or  discussions  of  bills, 

accept  It,  the  Council  of  State  wiU  advise  the  senSuf  eonndta,  or  regulations  of  public  admimsl 

Corps,  which  will  then  pronounce  denmtely  tration,  sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  council, 

on  tiie  subject.     The  budget  is  to  be  submitted  Abt.  8.  The  bills,  or  tenattu  eonsuUa^  after  being 

by  chapters  and  articles.    Modifications  of  the  ^^ST'llJ^y  A?  Council  of  State,  m  conformity  with 

tiiff  and  postal  service  by  international  trea-  S*^°^*  ^  ''L^''  constitution  are  dehvered  to  tiie 

fciMu*  ouu  |#vai.<u  a^x  tiw  uj  uiw&uaMuuiu  Mca  Empcror  by  the  minister  presiding  over  that  body, 

ties  are  to  be  made  obligatory  only  by  laws  and  who  joms  the  names  of  the  Government  Commis- 

enaeted  for  that  purpose.  sioners,  whom  he  proposes  to  support  them,  in  the 

As  the  regular  session  of  the  Legisiatiye  discussion  before  the  Legislative  body  and  Senate. 

Body  was  not  convoked  by  the  Government  _^:>  A  i^f*;??,,^!  ♦if.S^P-TI-  ^^iS"i  *^®^^^ 

.uiT:.  41.      •             au     «  11      •        4.1      J*      1  sontation  of  the  bill  to  the  Legislative  Body,  of  the 

witkn  the  SIX  months  following  the  diasolu-  ,«,,^  conauliam  to  the  Senate,  and  appolits  the 

tion  (which  time  expired  on  the  2oth  of  Octo-  Councillors  of  State  or  Government  Commissioners 

ber),  the  idea  was  thrown  out,  and  violently  chaxged  to  defend  them  conjointly  with  the  ministers, 

appkadcd  by  the  radical  population  of  the  '^^^  ^®  vice-presidents  and  presidents  of  section  in 

capital  that  the  deputies  of  the  opposition  *H£?^^2-.®i*^.  i  ..  «4.«-«    ^  v  *v      •  • 

.V    ij*      r^    «rix-    ^  >V^  i7             v4/|jvoi«iv«  Abt.  6.  This  decree  is  countersigned  by  the  mmis- 

should,  on  the  26th  of  October,  proceed  to  the  ter  presiding  over  the  CouncU  of  State,  and  the  min- 

chamber  of  the  Legislative  Body,  for  the  pur-  later  to  whose  department  the  measure  refers.  A  copv 

pose  of  opening  the  session  themselves.     The  of  the  decree  is  transmitted  by  that  minister,  with 

deputies  of  the  left  regarded,  however,  such  the  bill,  or  #«na*iM<»Mttl<iii»,  to  the  Legislative  Body 

,  ,    «,  ,              m     2           !.•       i_  1 J  or  Senate. 

a  conrse  as  iiy  udicious,  and  at  a  meetmg  held  ^^^  g.  In  ^n  deliberations  of  the  Senate  or  Legis- 

on  tbe  18th  of  October,  at  the  residence  of  lative  Body,  the  (Government  is  represented  by  the 

Jules  Favre,  agreed  upon  issuing  the  following  ministers,  the  vice-president  or  presidents  of  section 

maniibsto :  in  the  Council  of  State,  or  by  Councillors  of  State  and 

-.          '                       __                 , «            .  Government   Commissioners   delegated  by  special 

To  wir  FtUoW'OUiaiM  :  We  are  asked  from  various  decrees. 

qittrten  if  wo  intend  to  repaur  to  the  Chamber  ou  BXLATiOHa  of  tub  oovsmncxirF  with  thi  szxatx. 

October  S^th.  We  will  not  do  so,  andfor  the  following  Abt.  7.  The  bills  adopted  by  the  Legislative  body 

retaoos:  In  proceeding  there  we  should  of  necessity  are,  with  the  decrees  which  name  the  Councillors  of 

proToke  a  inianifeatAtion  of  whidh  no  one  could,  in  State  and  the  Government  Commissioners  charged  to 

pnieot  eireomstanoes,  regulate  the  march  and  the  support  them  in  the  discussion,  transmitted  to  the 

extent   Bat  we  have  no  n^ht  to  deliver  up  to  chance  president  of  the  Senate  by  the  minister  whose  de- 

tbe  6ie  of  Uber^,  now  reviving.  When  a  great^revo-  partmont  the  measure  concerns. 

btion--one  eminentlyj>aciflo— has  been  commenced,  Abt.  8.  The  result  of  the  deUberations  in  the  Senate 

»Jttii  day  by  day  its  meviUble  detumemetU  is  more  ig  transmitted  by  the  president  of  that  body  to  the 

fiejrly j>erceived,  there  would  be  a  great  want  of  tact  minister  to  whose  attributions  the  law  belongs. 

m  funushin^  to  the  Government  anv  pretext  what-  Abt.  9.  The  seruUut  eontuUa  proposed  by  the  Gov- 

t^^er  to  regain  strength  from  a  riot.    If  the  authorities  emment  are  carried  to  the  Senate  by  the  minister 

trample  under  foot  the  constitutional  rules  which  it  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Emperor. 

M«  ittelf  traced  out,  the  Democracy  has  for  the  mo-  iir.  lo.  Senatu$  contuUa  created  by  the  initiative  of 

meat  onlv  one  Uun|f  to  do— to  take  note  of  such  con-  the  Senate,  as  well  as  proposals  for  modifications  of 

•iact.    That  oonstitutlon,  which   the   Government  the  constitution   made   in  conformity  with  article 

u^ks  lit  to  undo  with  its  own  hands,  we  have  been  thirty  of  the  fundamental  Uw,  are.  immediately  after 

ctHig«d  to  submit  to,  and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  being  deposited,  transmitted  by  tne  president  of  the 

restore  it  by  taking  up  its  defence.    In  this  situation  Senate  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

^e  have  resolved  to  wait  for  the  actual  opening  of  Abt.  11.  The  result  of  the  deUberations  on  $enatus 

'M  next  seaaion.    Then  we  shall  call  the  Executive  eontulta  and  proposed  modifications  of  the  constitution 

to  account  for  this  new  insult  to  the  nation ;  then  we  is  communicated  to  the  Emperor  by  the  president  of 

•ioll  show,  by  the  very  experiment  which  has  been  the  Senate. 

oude  darinff  the  laat  three  months,  that  the  personal  Abt.  18.  Any  proposal  of  a  Senator,  with  the  object, 


ponue  on  the  ground  of  universal  sufl^e  and  nation-  the  Senate  to  the  competent  minister.    The  draft  of 

ai  sorereignty — the  only  one  that  can  henceforth  sub^  the  report  by  the  committee,  and  subsequently  the 

rist—the  work  of  democratic  and  radical  reform,  the  report  itself,  if  adopted,  are  also  sent  to  him  by  the 

aif  of  which  ham  been  placed  by  the  people  in  our  president  of  the  Senate. 

^^^*^  Abt.  18.  When  an  act  is  deferred  by  the  Govem- 

'niA;»M«vA.:«i  ;i^^.««  .^.i^t^M  ;«  r^^^^^^i^'^  ^p  ment  to  the  Senate  as  unconstitutional,  the  decree 

TheunperiBl  decree,  makmg,  m  execution  of  ^^^^  ^^y^^^^  ^he  ouestion  to  that  body,  and  which 

tJie  96WUUM  eontultuMy  certain  modifications  appoints  the  Councillors  of  SUtc  to  take  part  in  the 

ID  the  relatione  between  the  Goyemment  and  discussion,  is  transmitted  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 

the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  was  pub-  to  the  president  of  the  Senate, 

limbed  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  is  as  fol-  ,  f"-  !*•  Y^""  unconstitutional  nature  of  Oie  act 

low*'                        V*  *  w  «      -e  ,  «>ux..  «a  €»  is  denounced  by  a  petition,  the  president  of  the  Senate 

*  informs  the  mmister  whose  department  it  concerns. 

,  Axnci.x  1.  The  bills  {ienatui  eomguUa)  and  rezula-  In  all  cases  the  decision  of  the  Senate  is  transmitted 

t*OBsofpublio  administration,  prepared  by  the  difier-  by  the  president  to  that  minister,  as  well  as  to  the 

tot  ministerial  departments,  are  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
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Abt.  15.  The  register  of  petitions  is  always  com-  fbl  exercise  of  liberty.    Some  montihs  bade  society 

mnnicated  beforemmd  to  tne  ministers.    If  the  de-  seemed  to  be  menaced  by  Bubversive  pasaioDs,  ind 

cision  is  taken  to  refer  to  a  petition  to  the  minister  liberty  to  have  been  compromised  by  excesses  com 

whom  it  concerns,  a  copy  of  it  and  an  extract  of  the  mittcd  by  the  public  Journals  and  at  public  meetingB. 

deliberations  are,  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  Kvcr}[  one  was  asldng  how  far  the  OoTcmment  would 

Senate,  transmitted  to  that  minister  and  to  the  Min-  push  its  policy  of  long^sufTeiini^,  but  aheady  the  good 

ister  of  Justice.  sense  of  the  public  reacts  against  culpable  exsggen- 

Abt.  19.  At  the  commencement  of  each  session  the  tions.    Impotent  attacks  have  only  had  the  efieci  of 

report  to  the  Emperor  on  the  results  of  the  petitions  showing  the  solidity  of  the  edifice  founded  hj  nni- 

sent  by  the  Senate  to  the  different  ministers,  during  versal  suffrage  j  nevertheless,  the  uncertainty  and 

the  preceding  session,  is  distributed  to  all  the  mem-  disquietude  which  exist  in  the  minds  ai  the  people 

bers  of  the  Senate.  cannot  last,  and  the  situation  requires  morethim  eyer 

BKLJLTioNS  OF  imB  GOVKBKMEKT  WITH  THE  uEoisLA-  fr«nlmc8B  Mid  dccision.    We  must  spssk  withoot 

Tivs  BODT.  ^7  circumlocution,  and  declare  loudly  what  is  the 

Abt.  ir.  The  bills  presented  by  the  Government  wig^of  the  country.    ^^  ^  ^  ,.^  _     .    .    ,^^ 

are,  with  the  decrees  appointing  the  Councillors  of  ,  ^™oe  desires  liberty,  but  hber^  umted  with  or 

State  and  Government  Commissioners,  charged  to  ^or.    For  order  I  wiU  «mwm;;  aid  me,  eenflemen 

support  them  in  the  discussion,  communicated  and  ^  8a^«  hbeigr,  and,  to  attain  this  object,  let  w  keep 

read  to  the  Legisktive  Body  by  the  ministers  desig-  •{  ^,  equal  distance  from  reaction  and  revolutooniiy 

nated  in  the  decree  of  presentation,  or  are  transmitted  theories.    Between  those  who  pretend  to  prewrye 

to  the  president  of  the  LegUlativi  Body,  who  reads  evciything  without  change,  and those^ who aspue to 

them  in  a  public  sittimr.  overthrow  every  tlnng,  there  is  a  glorious  groimd  to 

Abt.  18.  The  amendments  on  which  the  CouncU  t^«  «P-    When  I  proposed  the  miuKm  amtnUm 

of  State  is  called  to  give  its  opinion,  in  conformity  o^>»t  September  as  the  logical  sequence  of  preview 

with  article  eight  of  the  aenatut  wntMwm,  of  Septem-  J«">™».»f  ^  ^f  ^he  declaration  made  m  my  name  by 

her  8, 1869,  are  transmitted  directly  by  the  president  **>«  ,^"?**°^  °^  ®**^.  ^"  *^®  ^'^  f  ^^^A  "*"j 

of  the  Legiilative  Body  to  the  mlniiter  presiSg  over  resolutely  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  concihation  and 

the  Council  of  State,  who  Informs  the  minist«pwhose  PJ-ogfcw.  .In  seconding  me  in  this  path,  yon  have 

department  they  concern.    The  CouncU  of  Sute  Is  «»«'»  unwilling  to  be  renegades  to  the  past,  diMim 

immediately  convoked,  and  its  opinion  U  addressed  P^w,  or  overthrow  ti^e  empire, 

to  the  president  of  the  Legblative  Body,  and  to  the  The  measures  which  the  numsters  wj^^bmrt  for 

competent  minister  by  the  minister  presiding  over  fo^^  anprobirtion  jH  bear  a  sincerely  liberal  charK- 

the  6oundl  of  State.  **.';w^y''^v'^2PUv®"»  ^^* ''"^^'^T?^^  ^VJ^T^ 

Abt.  19.  Every  bill  proposed  by  a  deputy  is  imme-  ^'^  be  reahzed:  The  mayora  wiU  be  wlectedfrom 

diately  transmitted  by  the  president  of  the  LegUUUve  among  the  municipal,  councils,  ^^^V^f^^^^^ 

Body  to  the  ministe?  whose  department  it  cSncems,  «««»i  ^o^  Tj^ch  provision  will  be  made>^e  pro- 

and  to  the  Minister  of  Justice.  P^»<«  enactment.    At  Lyona  as  well  as  in  the  wb- 

Abt.  20.  The  minutes  of  the  bills  adopted  by  the  wban  ooinmunes  of  Paris,  the^fonnation  of  ttge 


of  every  deUberation  by  which  the  Legislative  Body  f  2?^^"  ^  be  Instituted,  nrmcipafiy  J>«i  the  ob- 

invalidates  an  electioi:    Resignations  by  deputies  ject  of  unitmg  the  wmmunal  power,  and  oMiretfO^ 

are  also  addressed  by  the  president  of  the  Legislative  its  employment.    Fresh  prerogjtives  will  ^,P^ 

body  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  *?  t^®  general  conncila ;  even  the  colonies  will  parti- 

'  clpate  in  this  movement  of  decentralintion:  uki. 

BKLATioNS  BBTWXXir  THB  sxKATB  AMD  THE  LXOI8LA-  leiSiK\f^  a  biU.  cnlarghig  the  circle  in  which  imlTeml 

A       ««   rru    VII  "^  ^^'^^'i  V    ^t.    •  •*•  *.       p  BuflVage  works,  wiU  determine  the  publio  fonrtiom 

Abt.  22.  The  biUs  mtroduced  by  the  imtia^ve  of  compatible  witii  a  seat  in  the  CbaiSber.    To  the« 

gie  If  gwlativo  Body  are  transmitted  dire^  by  the  administrative  and  political  refbrms  will  be  added 

President  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.    A  copy  is  icgishitive  measures  of  more  immediate  interett  for 

sent  by  the  president  of  the  LegisUUve  Body  to  the  tj*  people,  viz.,  the  more  rapid  development  of  grt- 

imnister  whom  the  measure  concerns.  ^.>.fL-  *u 1  ._ _. — ^.  _  f^-^      «      *: .. #  i^— i 


Legislative  body  for  a  fresh  deliberation,  the  prew/ent  ^f  access  to  the  saving  banks,  and  ''d^e  pUwiiif  them 

of  the  Senate  transmite  direcA  to  the  president  of  the  ^^hin  the  reach  of  the  inhab\tants  of  iSSdlrtrict^ 

Legislative  Body  the  Uw  with  indications  provided  through  the  aid  of  treasury  agents ;  a  more  hunane 

for  by  the  said  article.    A  copy  is  sent  by  the  presi-  regul&ion  of  infant  hibor  In  maniikotories,  and  m 

dent  of  the  Senate  to  the  niinister  to  whose  depart-  increase  of  the  salaries  of  subordinate  oflBmals. 
ment  the  measure  relates.    In  «»o  the  Senate  should        other  important  questions,  no  sohition  of  whieb  i* 

notsendittothelK^islatiyeBodyforreoonsiderrtio^^  as  yet  ready,  are  being  consi<lered.    The  agricoltBiia 

the  president  communloatw  to  the  president  of  the  jn^J^i^  jg  ^;<,ncluded;  and  usefU  proposftioM  will 

latter  M«embly  the  result  of  the  deliberations.  emanate  ftom  it  so  soon  as  the  BupSriOTCommission 

Abt.  24.  Our  mimstere  are  chiu-ged,  each  m  what  g^all  have  given  in  ito  report;.    Another  inquiiy  h» 

conwrnshim,withthoexecutionofthepi^ntde^  l,een  commenced  inrefeiSnoe  to  the  octnfU,   Aciw 

Given  at  om-  pahice  of  Compi^ne  this  ^h  day  of  t^ms  bill  will  be  submitted  to  vou,  reproducing  tbo*. 

November,  18«9.  NAPOLEON.  general  tariffs  to  which  no  seifous  objection  has  been 

Countereigned,  Dutbmixb,  Mmiater  of  JusUce.  gdcen.    As  regards  those  tariflk  wWeh  have  eroktil 


Oir  the  20th  of  November,  the  Emperor    loud  complaint  from  certain  branehes  of  iodnstir. 


the  throne :  your  deHberatlons.    The  statement  of  the  sitisttoD 


MmUun  U$  SinaUurt^JfettUun  Ut  D^putit:  It  Is    of  the  empire  presents  satiafiactory  results.   C^ffD- 
not  easy  to  establish  in  France  the  regular  and  peaoe-    meroe  is  not  at  a  stand-still,  and  the  indirect  n^e- 
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noes,  whose  natioxuil  increase  is  a  sign  of  prosperity  and  which  now  number  about  thirty*  mem- 

iS^^w^®''^'  ^^®  produced,  up  to  the  present,  80,-  |,erB,  could  not,  in  view  of  the  imperial  doclara- 

000,000  francs  more  than  last  year.     The  current  ^a^-'  A^4f^^A  ^ll^^\.^^^  «4?*i,«  »»fl^««»i  ^^„^^^ 

buigeta  show  notable  surplusages,  and  the  budget  ^^^^j  .^^  *\®  .^^^  ^^  ^^®  personal-govem- 

for  18T1  will  allow  of  our  undertaking  to  effect  an  ment  theory ;  but  the  members  of  this  section, 

ImpioveDient  in  several  branches  ofuio  public  ser-  as  well  as  those  of  the  ^*  Bight"  having,  as 

vice,  and  to  make  suitable  grante  for  public  works,  chief,  M.  de  Benoist,  and  numbering  about 

^ia^^rJhn'SS.c'^.f^^SiaiiJ^r'S^i™  S  twentymember5.apt,oared.to  regard  theimml- 

an  effective  manner :  it  is  also  necessary  that,  by  a  »?iice  of  the  radical  change  with  considerable 

dear  and  firm  attitade,  the  public  bodies,  in  accord-  distrust,  and  showed  a  disposition,  not  to  sup- 

anca  with  the  Government,  should  show  that  the  more  port  a  ministry  which  would  make  too  great 

we  widen  the  paths  of  Uberty  the  more  we  are  deter-  concessions  to  liberalism.     The  chief  support 

^ripl^  ^^rJ^tS^^^^t^  S^upTrfort  to  the  new  policy  was  expected  from  the  "  fiU 

all  aoto  of  violence.    It  is  the  duty  and  within  the  Centre,"  numbering  about  120  members,  of 

power  of  the  Government,  which  is  the  legitimate  whom  H.  Emile  Ollivier  was  the  most  promi- 

expreaston  of  the  national  will,  to  cause  that  will  nent,  and  who  defined  their  position  by  the 

tojbo  respected— for  it  has  right  and  might  upon  its  following  programme  : 

From  home  affairs,  if  I  gaze  beyond  our  frontier  I  Conaideringf  that  the  duties  of  the  rwresentatives 

eongratulate  myself  on  se^ng  foreign  powers  mun-  of  the  nation  is  to  set  forth  the  wishes  of  public  opin- 

taimng  with  us  friendly  relations.    Sovereigns  and  ion ;  considering  that  in  the  first  rank  amon^  such 

Dstions  desire  peace,  and  they  are  engaged  in  ad-  aspirations  is  the  sincere  application  of  the  parhamen- 

TSDcing  civilization.    Whatever  reproaches  may  be  twj"  system,  which  is  the  necessary  form  of  the  gov- 

Buade  agwnst  our  century,  we  have,  certainly,  many  emment  of  the  country  by  itself  under  a  monarchy ; 

reasons  to  be  proud  of  it.    The  New  World  sup-  considering  that  such  a  reffime  implies  a  free  press 

pre^saea  slavery,  Bussia  liberates  her  serfis,  England  *>id  untrammelled  elections,  a  homogeneous   and 

docA  justice  to  Ireland,  the  littoral  countries  of  the  responsible  mmistry,  and  a  compact  minority  around 

Mediterranean  seem  to  be  once  more  calling  to  mind  principles  clearly  marked  out  and  a^ed  to ;  the  un- 

tibeir  ancient  splendor,  and  from  the  assembled  Cath-  dersigned  deputies,  without  intending  to  reject  new 

oUc  bishops  at  Borne  we  need  only  expect  a  work  of  reforms  when  the  necessity  of  them  is  demonstrated, 

wisdom  and  conciliation.  declare  that  for  the  present  they  are  in  accord  to 

The  progress  of  sdenoe  brings  nations  together,  require :  .  «  , 
WhUe  America  joins  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  ,  Abroad,  peace.  At  home,  the  abrogation  of  the 
Ooean  by  a  railroad  one  thousand  leagues  in  length,  la^  of  pubhc  safety.  Interdiction  to  receive  large 
and  in  all  parts  capitalists  and  intmects  agree  to  salaries  for  more  than  one  employment.  The  ex- 
unite  by  electric  communication  the  most  distant  amination  of  a  system  of  decentralization  which  may 
<»nntriea  of  the  globe,  France  and  Italy  are  about  to  constitute  on  the  largest  possible  basis  the  autonomy 
clasp  hands  through  tie  tunnel  of  the  Alps,  and  the  of  the  commune,  canton,  and  departments,  and  the 
watCTS  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea  mingle  obligatory  nomination  of  the  mayor  from  among  the 
already  by  means  of  the  Suez  Canal.    All  Europe  members  of  the  Municipal  Council.    An  electoral 


toKiay  at  tne  opening  or  tne  unamoer,  it  is  oeoause  i  "*rjt  *"»'  umuwr  wiu  oawui»  v*  wa  ^avuiuKn»»/uvu», 

have  been  desirous  that  by  her  presence  in  a  coun-  and  to  protect  freedom  of  election.  ^  The  modification 

try,  wbfiro  our  arms  were  once  rendered  illustrious,  of  article  seventy-five  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 

she  might  testify  to  the  sympathy  of  France  toward  ?»gbt,  in  electoral  matters,  or  when  personal  libertv 

a  wodt  due  to  the  perseverance  and  genius  of  a  w  concerned,  or  an  lUemd  violation  of  a  private  dwelJ- 

Ffenobman.  ^  bas  been  made.    The  applieation  of  the  juiy  to 

Yoa  are  about  to  resume  the  extraordinary  session  political  offences  committed  oy  the  press.    The  sup- 

intemipted  by  the  presentation  of  the  senatut  eon-  pressiou  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers,  and  its 

aUtum^    After  the  verification  of  the  elections  the  replacement  by  a  postage-charge.    The  suppression 

otdinaiy  sceslon  wUl  immediately  commence.    The  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  prefects  to  designate 

great  bodies  of  the  state,  closely  united,  will  come  to  the  journals  which  axe  to  receive  judicial  advertise- 

an  underaUndinff  to  apply  fidthfully  the  Utest  modi-  monts.    Liberty  of  supenor  instruction.    A  parlia- 

fication made  Inthe  constitution.  mentary  mquiry  into  the  workmg  of  the  commercial 

The  more  direct  participation  of  the  country  in  its  treaty.    And  lastly,  a  constant  endeavor  to  find  out 

own  «muT»  will  constitute  for  the  empure  a  fresh  source  means  to  improve  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 

of  strength,  and  the  Eepresentative  Assemblies  will  w»l  situation  of  the  greatest  number, 

have  henceforth  a  larger  shue  of  responsibility.    Let  A  ehade  more  liberal  is  the  Left  Centre, 

them  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  p^atness  and  pros-  xmder  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis  d'Ande- 

{S*S^^?1?.r^  4ttbT?rgl»ttS;  la«e,  which  numbered  about  41  members, 
and  let  t^  Chamberw  prove  equaUy  by  their  enUght-  who  accepted  the  following  report  of  their 
enment  and  their  patriotism  that  France,  without  leader  as  a  programme  of  their  political  con- 
again  fidLing  into  deplorable  excesses,  is  omable  of  ddct: 

snpporti^  thosej^  institutions  which  axe  tEe  honof  aerUUmen  :  We  had  undertaken  the  work  which 

of  dvilixed  countries.  y^^  ^^  mtrusted  to  us,  and  this  task  was  rendered 

As  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor  regarded  o"y  by  your  previous  deliberations,  when  we  re- 

it  «  necessary  to  relmquteb  the  principle  of  ^^^  i^^^^^J^^l'^t^^,^^^ 

personid  government,  and  to  mtrodnce,  grad-  document  and  the  one  which,  presented  by  one  of 

naUy,  that  of  oonstitational  government,  there  those  acting  with  us,  had  more  particularly  fixed 

wa«s  of  coarse,  a  considerable  modification  in  your  attention,  is  such  that,  in  analyzing  the  two, 

the  position  of  the  several  political  parties  in  P«ra«raph  by  paragraph,  we  were  able  to  prove  that 

i.v     T  ^^.i^4^:«^  n^^^      v«^r«  ¥\.^  «,^of  ^«T»of  they  contained  for  the  most  part  almost  identical 

the  Legisktive  Body.     Even  the  most  fanat-  f^l^^^^    ^e  can,  therefore,  ofiy  regard  with  entira 

leal  adherents  of  the  empire,  the  "Ji-xtreme  gatisfiiction  so  great  a  number  of  our  coUeagueii 

Bight,^  with  Baron  Jerome  David  at  its  head,  affirming  the  pnnoiple  of  parliamentary  government 
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—one  which  has  alwajrs  been  our  own,  and  we  ahaU  bers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  LegiBlatiTe  Body 

be  happj  to  pursue  with  them  its  sincere  and  com-  ^n  the  11th  of  December.    The  former  com- 

plete  apphcation.    Nevertheless,  our  brother  depu-  _.i^x«           v  i.  •    ^v    -n.»-J      ^  / '  t         . 

ties  wdr  have  observed  that  the  execution  of  ffis  P^ation,  which  18  the  thirteentii  of  the  senes, 

plan,  notably  in  the  case  of  reforms  which  reUte  to  has  116  pages.    Fourteen  are  devoted  to  gen* 

the  electoral  ciroumscriptions  and  to  the  nomination  era!  considerations  on  political  affairs,  and  thir- 

of  mayors,  cannot  take  nkce  without  ohanfes  in  the  teen  to  commercial  matters. 

S^:^?'S^XJ??fefciIl'??S»fiJi!  The  ^g^of  the  poHtical«d  commerce 

tive  to  make  the  countij  henceforth  participate  by  a"Wrs  m  the      I  ellow-Book,    thus  refers  to 

means  of  the  representatives  in  all  the  constitutional  the  most  important  foreign  qaestioDS  of  the 

modifications  which  may  be  thouffht  necessary.  They  year: 

TnhifSii^nawtdi^  tw'l^SJ^SSVir  Vr,^S£  The  situation  of  the  North-German  ConfederEtio? 

f?nn  nf  Zv^  tm  ^nt  J^^^h^  n^^rn^n^^  *nd  the  Southcm  Statcs  hss  not  been  sensibly  mod- 

tion  of  mayors  will  not  give  to  tne  communes  an  •j»-i    -nr-  v«««  w^^*  »«*.«  ««  ♦!,-  »«<^«*:<>«,.  ^vxXv  i,.^« 

In  laying  these  reservations  before  you  your  com-  it«.i^  V«^^^#i.«  f«i«/,„;nu^  ^\,i^\  T»w.v.n«  ;» 

si>rvL™s^^^^^^^^^^^  th^si:LfTthechi53fira^^^^^^^ 

lin^Xho^'  iAffl^^«T?MT.fn«^w^f  ^«;  "^oM  are  about  to  assemble  in  Eomc.    The  Pope 

f«^n„r«f^  iL^t  J^v^^&Ji  S^Ai^M^fl  ^  convoked  at  the  Vatican  an  (Ecumenical  C^uniS. 

serious  care  ana  most  active  solicitude  are  directea  to  mv^  •*■«:•-  -nri*:^!.  -^ni  v*  ^:.«.,..«^  ^i.^**  «««  •>  • 

the  necessity  of  union  and  accord  between  all  the  Bj  w^7?K?^Jr^f^«^f^!5r^i?^^ 

elements  of  the  Uberal  and  conservative  parties.  The  S^!*,^^^^^  '-n^^^^S^^tW.  .SlTlS^iSS 

r^rrllfnS.'^rSe^^f^^^^^  diflfeSr  ^??^l^'f^i2"thi^wi^^^^^ 

mo^lv  by  those  present.    (Here  foUow  the  signa-  eenturies.  Also,  the  Emperor's  Government,  wn(!an- 

lures.;  ^^^  ^1^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  prerogative  which  the  sovereigns  of 

The  ^*  Left, ^'  embracing  men  like  Jules  Favre,  France  had  always  exercised  without  protest,  bss 

Jules  Simon,  Gambetta,  and  Bancel,  numbered  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  the  deUberations  of  the 

'?  rr'"^^^"  Ri«paU  and  R^hefort  w^^  Srooti'dJr^'^n'j^^o.iry  ST^ll^lietSSo^-w^ 

clMsed  as  "  Extreme  Left,"  or  "  Radicids,"  most  in  aoooidance  wii  the  spirit  of  our  times  and 

On  the   28th  of  December,   the   Journal  the  rehttions  between  Church  and  State,  but  thst 

Offieiel   announced   the    resignation    of  the  siich  a  course  was  most  suitable  to  ftee  tiie  French 

mmistryand    "     ""            -    -          -      -  -— -  *        .«             -,.,«     .._                   , 

accept  the 

ftom  the  I 

questing  htm  to  name  persons  who  would,  asso-  iVom  inviting  the  Clmstian  princes  to  send  repre- 

ciated  with  himself,  form  a  homogeneous  Cab-  sentatives  to  this  meeting  of  preli^.    However,  we 

inet,  faithfully    representing   the    legislative  have  no  intention  of  rem^niM  indifferent  to  s^^ 

lu^u,   uuvuAuuj     *vi/*^vuuu5    wxw    Av^iotabiT^  wWch  miifht  excTcise  s  ffrftat  inifuence  ou  the  Cstholic 

m^ority,  and  resolved  to  apply,  in  letter  and  populations  of  all  counfaies.    His  Majesty's  Govem- 

spint,  the  SenatuM  CansuUum  of  September  ment  would  find,  in  case  of  necessity,  in  the  laws  of 

8th.    The  Emperor  counted  on  the  devotion  of  the  country  the  powers  requisite  to  maintain  tke^ 

the  Corps  L^gislatif  to  the  great  interests  of  If^riffhU/tw/j^aUdamof^um.  Wehave,he8id«, 

♦i,A  ^^n«f««^  Jo.  Iaoo  4^i,at«  rv*i  *S«*  /v^  TLT  nii:^»«  too  ffiuch  confidence  m  the  prudence  of  the  prelate* 

the  country,no  less  than  on  that  of  KOUivier,  in  whose  hands  are  phMiedtiie  interests  of  CaAolidtr 

to  aid  him  m  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  of  not  to  believe  that  they  will  know  how  to  take  aooount 

putting  into  successftil  operation  a  constatu-  of  the  necessities  of  the  period  in  which  we  live, 

tional  regime.  -^^  ^®  moment  when  the  European  Cabinets  were 

Ther                "  jj™--*--.v           «.^.*^           ^..-.-.»*« -uv  f  * 

as  the 


France,  and  as  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  with  thouj^hts  of  union  and  conoord,  was  completed 

of  the  constitutional  empire.    The  construe-  i&  Sgypt  itself.    The  Suez  Conal  definitively  opened 

tion  of  the  new  ministry  by  Ollivier  was  not  '^P  tEe  Ked  Sea  and  the  extreme  East  to  the  djred 

completed  before  Janu^,  1870 ;  ^  =i^  l^SJ^friij^'^^o';^^^^^ 

or  members  oi  the  xCignt  ana  Lett  Uentres,  the  the  side  of  the  august  representatives  of  poweiiiu 

combined  support  of  which  it  was  hoped  would  nations,  to  applaud  on  distant  Bhorea  the  realiiation 

give  to  the  new  ministry  a  decided  minoritv  of  this  grand  idea.                    ^       .                 .»!. 

{n  thA  T^cnalftfivA  Tlntlr  The  increasing  development  of  our  mteroourse  witn 

m  tne  Legislative  uoay.                    ^       ..  Egypt  gives  pwticuhir  Wrest  to  the  question  of 

The  verification  of  the  election  returns  bemg  jSKiaf  oiganixation  ndsed  two  years  igo  ^T  ^ 

completed,  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  viceroy.  A  special  commission,  composed  of  French 

Legislative  Body  was  dosed,  and  a  new  (the  lurisconsults  and  of  agents  who  have  lived  in  the 

regular)  session  began.    The  Legislative  Body,  ^*»,;r"  intrusted  by  tiie  Emperor's  Government 

«rv- *v«  «-«♦  ♦:.««  ^^^.^:«:,.» ♦v^  ^\^4-  ^fi^i^^^^i^JL  "^*th  the  examination  of  the  proposals  of  the  ECT- 

for  the  firet  time  exercising  the  nght  of  choosing  ^^  authorities,  and  it  has  set  Sown  in  a  memor«i<fum 

Its  rresident,  reelected  M.  ocnneiaer,  by  190  which  was  communicated  to  the  various  powers  in- 
to 40  votes.  terested.  the  result  of  its  labors.    At  the  oondusion 
The  French  "Yellow-Book,"  composed  of  dip-  of  this  first  inquiry  tiie  Govemmcnt  of  Egypt  thonpht 

lomatio  documents^  and  the  "  Bl«e|^kj"  con-  f^.'"p,Jl^^e^,S\r-1Si;SSSL*^t± 

taming  the  annual  statement  of  the  situation  -vVe  seceded  to  these  overtures,  on  the  sole  condition 

of  the  empire,  were  distributed  to  the  mem-  that  the  report  of  the  French  oommissioners  should 
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be  taken  as  the  staiiinj^point  for  any  new  inveatigii-  highest  importance.    They  consider,  however, 

tioM.    This  conferonoe  met  at  Alexwi^  where  it  ^  reverent  spirit  as  on  essential  quality  in  all 

be  bwn  sitting  for  a  monUu  Invested  witii  a  purely  ^^      ^  ^^j.        ^^^    ^^    ^    ^^^      ^ 

coasuitotive  character,  it  will  judge  of  the  legitimacy  1™^^      j  »/wxi^»«  •"«•  tvv«i  ^i^aj^^M.  auvtu«A  «v. 

of  the  complAints  which  have  been  made  to  ns  and  oe  offered  without  a  direct  movement  of  the 

of  the  value  of  the  reforms  suggested.    The  powers  Holy  Spirit ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  **  formal 

have,  neverUieless,  reserved  to  themselves  entire  or  customary  "  in  style ;  and  that  many  words, 

Hberty  as  regards  theur  ulthnate  determinations.  The  repetitions,  and  reiterations  of  the  name  of  God 

Emperor's  advisers  are  too  conscious  of  the  grave  ^Jtt?o  «fT»:un4.^  <.i«r«ni;i  k^  «»/>;;i.^«i 

respoMibility  which  attaches  to  the  settlemeSt  of  ^^  His  attributes  should  be  avoided.           ^ 

this  important  question,  not  to  act  with  all  the  pro-  1-  Amxrioa, — ^The  great  division  in  American 

denee  and  circumspection,  called  for  by  the  complex  Friends  which  took  place  in  1827  rested  upon 

interests  involved.  In  conoert  with  the  EnffUsh  Cab-  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  divine 

"»«V  Tu  ]^^**»  l>««ides,  made  known  at  ConstanU-  character  of  Christ,  like  those  which  distin- 

nople  that,  in  oonsenUng  to  the  mquest  proposed  by  r".  u   II     Vr  .  "^  ^  "     -aav*^   ,» -*x/»*  «««*« 

the  KhSUve,  we  had  no  intention  of  concluding  any  p"*"   "^®  Trmitanan  and   Unitarian  denom- 

amDgement  independently  of  the  Turkish  auSiori-  mations.     Both  divisions  dahn  and  use  the 

ties,  or  in  opposition  to  the  Bultan's  rights.  simple  title  of  Friends,  the  terms  orthodox 

FRIENDS,  a  religious  denomination,  com-  and  Hicksite  not  being  recognized  officially, 

monly  colled  Quaiert,    This  epithet  was  given  but  only  used  as  a  means  of  popular  defini- 

to  the  Friends  ^'  in  derision^  because  they  often  tion. 

trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  infinite  The  orthodox  Friends,  while  they  avoid  the 
purity  and  migesty  of  God."    The  name  has  use  of  the  word  Trinity,  daim  to  be  in  accord 
been  submitted  to  rather  than  accepted  by  with  the  orthodox  churches  on  the  general 
them.    Their  proper  designation  is  the  "Re-  points  of  Ohristian  doctrine.    They  "rever- 
ligious  Society  of  Friends."     From  the  time  ently  believe  in  the  Holy  Three;  the  Father, 
of  the  settlement  of  William  Penn  in  Pennsyl-  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  of 
Tsaio,  in  1680,  the  spread  of  the  society  in  the  Father,  by  whom  are  all  things,  who  is 
North  America  was  rapid.    Before  that,  in  the  mediator  between  God  and  man ;  and  the 
1672,  George  Fox  found  an  established  colony  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
of  Friends  in  Perquimans  County,  N.  C,  which  and  the  Son — Onk  God,  blessed  for  ever.   They 
was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  largest  and  accept  in  its  fulness  the  testimony  of  Holy 
most  influential  yearly  meetings  in  the  United  Scripture  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices 
States.     It  has  constantly  borne   testimony  of  Christ,  as  the  promised  Meraiah,  the  Word 
against  slavery  and  war,  and  fortlie  freenessof  made  flesh,  the  atonement  for  sin,  the  Saviour 
the  Gospel,  often  at  the  cost  of  persecution  and  and  Redeemer  of  the  world.    They  have  no 
loss  of  substance.    During  the  late  war  the  reliance  on  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  salvo- 
members  firmly  maintained  the  consistency  of  tion  that  is  not  based  ^on  His  meritorious 
their  testimony  by  refhsal to* bear  arms.  death  on  the  cross.    "They  so  fully  believe 
The  organization  of  the  society  in  essential  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the 
matters  ia  the  work  of  George  Fox.    "  The  inward  revelation  thereof  they  feel  that  they 
yearly  meetings,"  says  Mr.  Allinson,  "are  in  a  can  do  nothing  to  God's  glory,  or  to  further 
sense'  diocesan,  having  each  a  defined  territorisd  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls.    They  believe 
jurisdiction,  and  independent  of  each  other  in  that  baptism  is  only  of  the  spirit,  and  hold  it  im- 
their    government   and   law-making  powers,  possible  that  an  outward  aUution  should  wash 
while  by  a  sort  of  common  law  there  are  from  the  spirit  of  man  the  stains  of  sin."    It 
principles  of  discipline  sacred  to  aU,  and  mem-  is  also  by  the  spirit  that  the  true  Supper  of  the 
bership  in  any  meeting  involves  a  connection  Lord  is  to  be  partaken.    They  believe  also 
with  tne  society  wherever  existing,  and  may  Mly  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
be  transferred  by  certificate  when  the  person  flnid  judgment. 

claiming  sach  credential  is  not  liable  to  church  The  Hicksite  Quakers,  as  the  other  branch 

c^nsureu"    The  transaction  of  the  business  of  are  currently  denominated,  believe  also  in  the 

these  meetings  is  regarded  as  the  Lord's  work,  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 

and  it  is  held  to  be  necessary  in  them  for  all  Scriptures,  acknowledging  them  as  the  only  fit 

minds  to  be  turned  to  Him.    In  the  ministry  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  as- 

of  the  word  no  Friend  is  expected  to  speak  signing  to  them  "  all  the  authority  they  claim 

"without  feeling  a  direct  call  aud  movement  for  themselves."    They  likewise  believe  in  the 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  service."    It  is  the  immediate  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 

duty  of  the  elaers  "to  counsel,  foster,  and  aid  ^* ^^ro  con  be  no  saving  knowledge  of  Christ 

the  ministers,"  and  encourage  or  restrain  them  l>nt  from  immediate  revelation."    Their  views 

according  as  they  are  or  are  not  believed  to  be  on  the  original  and  present  state  of  man,  oo- 

called  of  God.    They  admit  no  system  of  theo-  cording  to  Samuel  L.  Janney,  author  of  the 

logical  training.    Favoring  educatibn,  they  re-  **  History  of  the  Friends,"  are  that— 

^ard  it  "  as  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Holy  it  ia  a  Scriptural  doctrine  that  neither  righteousness 

Spirit  to  select  His  own  ministers  and  instruct  nor  unrighteousness  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance, 

them  what  they  shall  say."    The  study  of  the  but  every  man  shaU  be  judged  aooording  to  his  deeds. 

TTnW    fWn-intnr<»4   i«l   howAVAr    AnfnrfMrl    with  Whenman presumed  to  set  up  nis  own  Will,  and  to 

Uoly   scriptures  ^  ,f^Jf^^'  5^i<>^J^*^^*^  be  goveme/by  it  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  wiU,  he 

great  etreas.    The  privilege  and  duty  of  prayer,  assSmed  the  place  of  Gbd,  and,  having  thus  turned 

both  secret  and  Tooai,  are  regarded  as  of  the  away  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  ceased  to  partake  of 
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"  the  tree  of  life,"  and  oonaeqaendy  died  a  spiritttAl  and  Whittier  College,  Salem,  Iowa;  besides 

death.    Amncua  propensities  may  he  transmitted  from  geveral  lanre  boardinff-schools. 

?h'iTe  *4l'At'^°'^tt  ft?«S  aC:  o/ftor»TS?       The  Hi^site  Frields  count  six  independen. 

our  ancestors ;  nor  do  we  feel  any  componoaon  for  yearly  meetings,  with  an  aggregate  memoer- 

their  sins.  ship  of  about  86,000.    They  nave  several  lit- 

Other  distinotiye  doctrines  are:  erary  institutions,  among  which  is  Swarth- 

The  unity,  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  om-  more  College,  near  Philadelphia.    It  was  pro- 

nisdence  of  God,  the  only  fountain  of  wisdom  and  jected  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  was  fomiallj 

goodness,  are  fUlly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  both  opened  on  the  lOtn  of  Novembr,  1869.     It  is 

the  Old  and  New  Testament.    That  sDintual  influence  designed  to  accommodate  400  pupils.    One 

or  medmm  by  which  the  Most  High  communicates  i,„^«^j  ^«  j  ^:«v*„  «:««   ^^^  ;«  of+^n^^T.^^ 

His  will  to  mw,  is  called  His  Wofe,  and  the  same  li«ndred  and  eybty-nine  were  m  attendance 

term  is  applied  to  His  craative  power,  by  which  all  on  the  day  of  the  opemug. 
things  were  made.    The  most  fiill  and  glorious  mani-        The  Society  qf  Proffresnts  Friend$  originated 

festation  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  Logos,  was  in  Jesus  ia  a  secession  Itom  the  Kennett  (Chester  Coun- 

?^;'^<^T^'r^^^^^^  ty,.  Pennsylvania)  montWymeelLg  of  m^ 

manfioodorson  of  man  wasentirSy  subject  to  the  Fnends,  of  members  who  were  dissatisfied 

Divinity.    The  dootrine  that  Qod  cannot  or  will  not  with  the  passive  attitude  of  the  society  in  re- 

forffive  sins  without  a  compensation  or  satisfaction,  lation  to  tne  temperance,  antislavery,  and  other 

and  that  man,  not  being  able  to  make  this  satisfao-  movements,  which  took  place  in  1853.  It  opens 

sistent  with  the  Divine  oharacter,  that  it  cannot  be  erhood  of  the  human  family,  without  regard 

reoonoiled  with  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God.  to  sex,  color,  or  condition,  and  wbo  acknowl* 

When  the  sinful  nature  in  man  is  slaux  by  the  power  edge  the  duty  of  defining  and  illustrating  their 

of  God  being  raised  into  dominion  in  us,  then  Is  f^^y^  ^  q^       ^  ^    ^^^  ^  a  creed,  but  by 

Divme  justice  satisfied,  for  there  is  nothin^r  vindlo-  ****"**  ***  '«v^*,  «vw  vj  W7(*«^»  «w  ,  v««^fl 

tive  in  the  character  of  the  Deity.    He  doesnot  afflict  ^"^^  o^  personal  purity,  and  works  of  benefi- 

His  creatures  for  an^  other  puipose  than  theur  own  cence  and  charity.    It  disavowed  any  intention 

reformation  or  punfication,  and,  when  that  purpose  or  expectation  of  binding  its  members  together 

is  awwmplished.  He  is  ready  to  pardon  His  repenting  by  agreement  as  to  theological  opiuions,  and 

fi^'^Sle^^l^k^'^T^rS^^^.St^Sa  d&th.t  it  would  seefita  bond  of  union 

to  salvation.    We  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that  ^  '^identity  of  object,  oneness  of  spmt  rnre- 

"the  passover"  which  Jesua  ate  with  His  disciples  spect  to  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  com- 

waa  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Christiau  munion  of  soul  with  soul  in  a  common  love  of 

E^m^r^v'^nn'l^^'iJ^ilJn  ^^  Th^^intw^Sf  ThX  ^^^  bcautiful  and  truc,  and  a  common  aspira- 

ceremony  on  tnat  occasion.     Ine  author  oi  CJnris-  a*         a.  i  n  «*     ti.    _/u.^/b  -nn 

tianlty  has  prescribed  no  set  form  of  worship,  en-  ^on  after  moral  excellence."    It  enforces  no 

joining  only  that  it  mutt  be  in  spurit  and  in  truth,  discipline,  forms,  or  ceremomes|,  sets  forth  no 

FrienciB  have  adopted  silence  aa  tae  basis  of  publio  dogmas,  and  has  no  ministers  distinguished  as 

worship,  beUeviug  that  it  is  free  from  the  objections  g^ch.    The  division  ejffected  by  this  body  ex- 

S^'a^^^^^a^p^eJ^^^^^^^  tended  through  all  the  yearly  meetings  t.  a 

tion  and  secret  prayer,  with  the  benefit  that  reaulto  greater  or  less  degree.     The  sixteenth  yearij 

from  the  svmpatlqr  of  other  minds  present^  and  meeting  was  held  at  Longwood,  Chester  Coantr, 

that  it  afforos  the  best  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  pa,  on  the  4rth  of  June,  1869.     The  attendance 
spiritual  gifts  in  preaching,  pniyer,  or  ^praise.    The  j  Testimonies  were  adopted  on 

Christian  ministry  can  be  rightly  exercised  by  those  .7^      ^  *»*e«»   u         **'"^"  "^ *\^I  frp^h 

only  who  have  re«sived  a  call  ancl  qualification  from  intemperance,  tobacco,  and  opium,  the  freed- 

the  Head  of  the  Church.  men,  women's  nghts,  the  ballot  to  the  dIsce 

There  are  twelve  Independent  yearly  meet-  ^^^  treatment  of  criminals,  capitd  and  labor, 

ings  of  the  Religions  Society  of  Friends  (Or-  the  Indiana,  with  a  memorial  to  CongrcM  m 

thodox),  of  which  the  oldest  is  that  of  London,  ^^^^  behalf,  and  a  letter  to  the  tribes,  and  on 

of  which  records  exist  as  far  back  as  1072.  peace.     ^       ,     ^  „  _  m        •«. 

The  settlements  of  Friends  in  France,  Germany,        The  «*  Friends  of  Human  Progress,'  a  socie- 

Norway,  and  Australasia,  report  to  the  London  ty  of  sympathizing  views,  hold  their  twentj- 

meetmg.    There  is  a  yearly  meeting  in  Ireland  "Wt  anniversary  at  Waterloo,  New  loric,  on 

and  in  Canada,  and  there  are  nine  in  the  United  ^®  12th  of  June,  1869.  , 

States.    Those  in  the  United  States  are  the        2.  Canada.— The  number  of  members  m  tne 

New  England,  New  York,  PhUadelphia,  Balti-  Canada  Yearly  Meetina  is  15,154.    There  art 

more,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Western  fourteen  first-day  schools,  with  72  tcachewsnd 

Indiana,  and  Iowa.    The  increase  of  member*  500  pupils, 

ship  in  the  Western  States  Is  very  rapid.    The       8.  Great  Bbitain  Ain>  Ibslavd.— The  U^- 

total  number  in  the  society*  is  estimated  at  <20nrM«*^Jf00tin^washeldonthe2Othof3Ujt 

80,000.    The  first-day  schools  connected  with  1869.     A  notable  feature  was  the  address  of 

all  the  yearly  meetings  are  oondncted  with  John  Bright  on  the  peace  question,  on  which  be 

energy  and  efficiency;  and  are  numerously  at-  expressed  hopefol  views,  notwithstanding  tie 

tended.    A  normal  urst-day  school  has  been  large  standing  armies  which  are  still  m^^' 

established  by  the  North  Carolina  yearly  meet-  tained.    The  number  of  members  is  13,815^i 

ing.     The  Orthodox  Friends  in  the  United  whom  6,525  are  male,  and  7,290  female.   Tb« 

States  have  three   colleges,  viz. :  Haverford  net  increase  for  the  year  was  forty-eight,  af- 

College,  Pa. ;  Earlham  College,  Bichmond,  Ind. ;  fording  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  features  ot 
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the  first  half  of  the  century,  in  wbicb  a  yearly  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.     Most  of  these 
loss  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  was  reported,  are,  however,  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
There  are  837  settled  meetings,  and  265  re-  the  five  cities  of  Kelbonrne,  Hobart  Town, 
corded  ministers,  and  about  400  unrecorded.  Sydney,  Ballarat,  and  Adelaide.    Regular  Qua- 
Atthe  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends' first-day  ker  meetings  are  held  at  Melbourne  and  Bal- 
school-teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  larat,  in  Victoria ;  at  Adelaide  and  Mount  Bar- 
Kingdom,  it  appeared  that  there  were  seventy-  ker,  in  South  Australia;  at  Brisbane,  in  Queens- 
seven  sQch  schools,  with  12,474  scholars,  and  land ;  at  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  at 
1,095  teachers.  Hobart  Town  and  Swan  Port,  in  Tasmania. 
The  following  are  the  literary  institutions  of  Of  these,  the  congregation  at  Melbourne  is  the 
the  Friends  in  Great;  Britain :  largest,  and  numbers  about  seventy.   The  num- 
Bedford  Institute^  Qi^itslfiMs^  founded  1865.  ber  in  the  society  is  about  800.    They  were 
Sonday-schools,  Sunday  evening  and  week-  contemplating  establishing  a  boarding-school 
day  service,  Workingmen's  Olub,  and  library,  for  the  especial  education  of  their  own  people. 
Friindi  Iruitituts,  London.  FUAD,  Mehmbd,  Pacha,  a  Turkish  states- 
Fhunders^i  GolUge^  Ackworth;    founded  in  man  and  author,  bom  in  Oonstantinople  in  1814; 
1848,  by  Benjamin  Flaunders.  Endowment,  died  at  Nice,  France,  February  12,  1869.    He 
j£40,000.   For  the  training  of  young  men  for  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Turkish  poet,  Izzeb- 
teacbers  in  Friends*  educational  establish-  EfTendi  Kitchegizade,  better  known  under  the 
ments  and  families.  name  of  Izzeb-MoUah,  and  nephew  of  Leila 
Ackmrfh  SehooL    Endowment,  £37,000.  Pu-  Khatoun,  one  ot  the  very  few  Ottoman  poetess- 
pilB,  800  girls  and  boys.    Other  boarding-  es.  He  spent  his  early  youth  first  in  cultivating 
schools  are  at  Oroydon,  endowment,  £80,-  literature,  and  afterward  in  studying  medicine, 
000;   Sidcot,   £15,000;   Wi^n,  £12,000;  which  profession  he  adopted,  serving  for  a 
Bawden,  £5,000  ;   Ayton,  £14,000 ;    New-  short  time  in  the  Turkish  Navy.    Upon  quit- 
ton,  Waterford ;  Mountmellick,  £9,000 ;  Lis-  ting  the  service,  he  entered  the  interpreter's 
bnm,  £11,000 ;  Brookfield,  £8,000.  office  of  the  Government^  in  which  he  spent 
Frkndt'  Frovid&nt  Imtitutian,  Bradford ;  an-  several  years  qualifying  himself  for  the  duties 
nnal  income,  ^9,500 ;  reserved  fimd,  £800,-  of  diplomacy  by  the  study  of  history,  the 
000.  modem  languages,  international  law,  and  polit- 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  Friends'  books,  ical  economy.    He  began  his  diplomatic  career 
Isteljpablished  in  England,  gives  in  two  vol-  in  1840,  as  first  secretary  to  a  special  mission 
nmes,  of  over  2,000  closely-printed  pages,  the  sent  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  England,  in  which 
complete  bibliography  of  the  society  from  its  capacity  he  gave  such  evidence  of  ability  of  a 
or%in  to  the  present  time.     The  Leominster  very  high  order  that,  in  1848,  he  was  sent  on  a 
auxiliary  of  the  Friends'  Tract  Society  issued  special  mission  to  Spain  to  congratulate  Isa- 
witMn  the  year  286,600  tracts.  bella  11.  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  being 
The  number  of  Friends  in  Ireland  is  2,898,  at  the  same  time  intrusted  with  a  mission  to 
of  whom  1,820  are  males,  and  1,678  females;  the  court  of  Portugal.  Again  he  gave  complete 
net  increase  during  the  year,  21.  satisfaction,  and  retumea  home  decorated  with 

4.  XoEWAY.  —  The  yearly  meeting  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  orders.  In  1848  he 
Friends  of  Koncay  was  numerously  attended  was  Ottoman  commissioner  to  the  Principali- 
bj  members,  some  of  whom  had  travelled  long  ties  during  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
dinances  over  the  difficult  routes  of  that  coun-  Revolution  of  1848,  and  he  was  subsequently 
try.  Much  interest  was  added  to  the  meeting  by  employed  on  spedal  missions  to  St.  Petersburg 
the  presence  of  Mado  Larsen,  a  young  Friend,  and  Egypt.  He  was  appointed  for  the  first 
of  Denmark,  who  had  been  tiie  means  of  con-  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1852,  and 
verting  many  in  his  own  country,  and  had  gone  the  events  which,  during  the  foUowing  year, 
to  Norway  on  a  missionary  visit.  Most  of  the  led  to  the  Orimean  War,  brought  his  name  more 
N'orwegian  Quakers  are  in  humble  circum-  prominently  than  ever  before  the  world.  In 
st&nces,  peasants  or  fishermen.  They  evince  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  which  led  to 
mnch  attachment  to  their  sect  and  its  princi-  that  war,  Fuad  Pacha  took  very  high  ground, 
ple5,  which  they  show  in  readiness  to  make  resisting  the  pretensions  of  Russia,  and  publish- 
personal  sacrifice.  ing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Truth  upon  the 

5.  Madaoaboa^b.  —  The  Friends'  principal  Question  of  the  Holy  Places,"  which  excited 
mission  b  in  Madagascar.  The  accounts  firom  it  the  indignation  of  Prince  Menschikoff  to  such 
^re  very  flattering.  The  missionaries  find  them-  a  degree  that  he  openly  insulted  the  Turkish 
«ehes  well  received  by  the  natives  wherever  minister  by  refusing  to  show  him  certain  tokens 
thejgo  in  their  long  journeys,  and  their  teach-  of  respect  required  by  etiquette,  and  charging 
ings  attentively  listened  to.  him  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 

6.  ArsTBAxiA  AND  Tabmakia. — ^Thc  Friends  people  with  being  guilty  of  several  acts  of  bad 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania  held  their  first  at-  faith  toward  Russia.  Fuad  Pacha  immediately 
tempt  at  a  general  representative  meeting  of  tendered  his  resignation,  which  he  could  not 
their  community  in  those  regions  in  1869.  There  be  induced  to  withdraw,  and,  not  long  after, 
are  members  of  the  society  in  l^ew  South  the  Orimean  War  commenced,  the  ex-minister 
Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  having  successfully  employed  his  abilities  in 
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secaring  the  aHiance  between  Turkey,  France,  Paria  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the 
and  England,  against  Rassia.  In  the  first  year  recent  troubles  between  Tarkey  and  Greece. 
of  the  war  he  was  commissioner  at  the  head-  Fnad  Pacha  was  an  honorable  exception  to 
quarters  of  Omar  Pacha.  In  1855  he  was  re-  Turkish  statesmen,  his  views  being  remarkablr 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  enlightened  and  liberal,  both  as  regards  re- 
Affairs,  discharging  its  duties  to  the  close  of  ligion  and  politics.  His  policy  as  Poreign 
the  war  with  signal  ability ;  in  1850  he  was  Mnister  has  contributed  largely  to  strengthen 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  amicable  relations  of  the  Porte  with  for- 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  Druses  against  eign  powers,  and  in  regard  to  the  internal  ad- 
the  Christians,  in  Syria,  which  he  speedily  ac-  ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire  he 
complished ;  and,  although  he  was  designated,  was  always  in  favor  of  a  conciliatory  conrse 
by  the  Paris  Conference  of  that  year,  (jovernor-  of  action  toward  the  Christian  population  of 
General  of  Syria,  he  preferred  to  return  to  Con-  Turkey.  The  existence  of  telegraph  lines  and 
stantinople,  where  he  was  shortly  after  placed  light-houses  in  Turkey,  and  other  evidences  of 
at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  Justice,  and  a  material  progress  in  that  country,  are  owing 
few  months  later  appointed  Grand-Vizier,  with  in  a  great  measure  to  his  patriotisoL  He  was 
the  entire  control  of  the  finances  of  the  empire,  possessed  of  superior  literary  attainments, 
In  1863  he  resigned  as  Grand- Vizier,  and  was  proof  of  which  he  has  left  behind  in  an  Otto- 
made  War  Minister,  which  office  he  subse-  man  Grammar,  and  a  poem  entitled  *^The 
quently  relinquished  for  his  old  post  of  Foreign  Alhambra,"  embodying  his  recollections  of 
Minister.  He  represented  the  Porte  at  the  late  Spain  during  his  mission  to  that  country. 
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GARDNER,  Colonel  Chables  K.,  U.  S.  A.,  graphical  discovery  and  research  has  been  6o 
a  brave  and  gallant  army  officer,  civilian,  and  much  expanded  of  late  years,  and  the  number 
author,  born  in  l^ew  Jersey  in  1787;  died  in  of  observers  and  explorers  so  greatly  increased 
Washiogton,  D.  C,  November  1,  1869.  He  that,  in  one  portion  of  the  globe  or  another, 
entered  the  army  as  eusign  of  the  Sixth  IT.  S.  we  are  sure  of  some  results  each  year,  which 
Infantry  in  May,  1808.  He  subsequently  served  will  gratify  our  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the 
as  captain  in  the  Third  U.  S.  Artillery,  and  hitherto  unknown,  and  partially  satisfy  otir 
m^jor  of  the  Twenty-third  U.  S.  Infantry.  In  desires  for  that  thorough  mastery  of  the  great 
the  War  of  1812  he  was  especially  prominent  problems  of  geography,  which  at  times  seems 
and  efficient  as  acyutant-general  of  the  Division  so  unattainable.  The  year  1869  was  not  des- 
of  the  North,  under  Msyor-General  Brown,  tined  to  witness  the  ftill  solution  of  the  qnes- 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Chrystler's  tions  which  have,  for  some  years  past,  been 
Fields,  Chippewa,  and  Niagara,  and  at  the  uppermost  in  tiie  minda  of  the  lovers  of  geo- 
siege  and  defence  of  Fort  Erie.  At  the  battle  graphical  science.  The  ultimate  source  from 
of  Niagara,  when  General  Scott  was  severely  whence  the  Nile  derives  its  waters  is  as  yet  nn- 
wounded,  Colonel  Gardner  carried  him  off  the  known,  or  if  Livingstone,  in  his  long  and  peril- 
battle-field.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  ous  Joumeyings,  has  ascertained  it,  remains  hi^ 
appointed  a^utant-general  of  the  army,  which  secret,  until  he  shall,  as  we  hope  and  believe 
office  he  held  until  his  resignation  from  the  he  will,  find  his  way  out  from  those  lands  of 
army  in  1818.  During  the  eight  years  of  Pres-  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men,  and  return 
ident  Jackson^s  Admmistration,  he  held  the  to  civilized  life.  The  North  Pole  has  not  ret 
office  of  first  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  been  discovered,  and  we  do  not  even  know  tbe 
and  was  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-  extent  of  that  "  open  Polar  Sea  "  which  some 
Office  Department  under  President  Van  Buren.  of  our  explorers  have  sighted  fix)m  afar.  There 
During  the  Administration  of  President  Polk,  is  still  a  broad  tract  of  unknown  land  in  the 
Colonel  Gardner  was  Postmaster  of  the  city  heart  of  the  Australian  continent,  another  in 
of  Washington,  and  he  was  Surveyor-General  the  centre  of  Africa,  a  third  in  those  lofty 
of  Oregon  under  President  Pierce's  Adminis-  plateaus  which  constitute  the  region  which  we 
tration,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  an  call  Soongaria  or  Chinese  Toorkistan.  Aside 
office  in  the  Treasury  Department,  which  he  from  these,  there  are  other  smaller,  yet  con- 
held  until  the  autumn  of  1867,  when  advanced  siderable,  regions  of  which  our  knowledge  i$ 
age  and  bodily  infirmity  made  his  resignation  very  slight.  Two  of  these  have  been  explored 
necessary.  Colonel  Gardner  was  the  author  with  considerable  care  and  minuteness  hy 
of  several  military  works :  ^^  Permanent  Desig-  parties  whose  joumeyings  were  either  began 
nation  of  Companies  and  Company  Books  by  or  terminated  in  the  year  just  closed.  The 
the  first  letters  of  the  Alphabet  never  to  be  French  expedition  up  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia 
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homewftrd.  in  the  closing  months  of  1868,  iqid  having  ascertained  the  localities  in  which  the 
the  foil  report  of  its  discoveries  comes  into  different  parties  of  that  expedition  perished, 
1869.    Our  own  gallant  coontryman,  Captaiu  learned  where  their  vessels  were,  and  obtained 
Powell,  perilling  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  relics  of  the  ill- 
his  companions  for  the  sake  of  science,  de-  fated  expedition.     He  ascertained  the  impor- 
scendedthe  great  cafion  of  the  Colorado  River,  tant  fact  that,  the  same  year  that  the  Erebus 
and  explored  for  five  hundred  miles  its  dark  and  Terror  were  abandoned,  one  of  these  ves- 
and  terrible  passages.  sels  made  the  great  Northwest  passage,  having 
Other   hitherto  unknown  fields,  in  other  five  men  onboard,  and  the  vessel  was  in*  per- 
portions  of  the  globe,  have  been  visited^  and  feet  order  when  abandoned  by  the  crew,  and 
light  thrown  upon  many  dark  places  during  found  by  the  Esquimaux  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
the  year,  so  that,  though  it  has  not  been  one  It  had  been  frozen  in  near  O^Reilly  Island, 
marked  by  very  great  discoveries,  yet  Uie  sum  latitude  68*^  80'  north,  longitude  99°  8'  west, 
total  of  human  knowledge  has  been  sensibly  The  skeletons  of  Sir  John  Franklin^s  men  were 
increased.  scattered  over  Song  William's  Land,  and  Cap- 
The   number   of  martyrs  to  geographical  tain  Hall  says  that  the  Esquimaux  of  that  re- 
tdenoe  has  been  less  numerous  than  in  former  gion,  who  are  very  different  in  character  and 
years.  Of  Viscount  Strangford's  death,  though  oisposition  from  those  of  Repulse  Bay,  refused 
occurring  during  the  earlier  days  of  1869,  to    give    them    any  assistance,    when   they 
mention  was  made  in  the  volume  of  the  An-  were  able  to  have  saved  their  lives,  and  not 
HTAL  CrcLOPiBniA.  for  1868,  and  a  more  fhll  only  suffered  them  to  perish  from  starvation 
biogr^hical   sketch   is  given  elsewhere   in  and  scurvy,  but  plundered  them  of  every  thing 
the  present  volume  (see  Stbanofobd,  Vis-  that  they  could  make  use  of,  and  suffered  their 
count).     Miss  Tinn6,  a  young  lady  of  rank  dogs  to  feed  on  their  bodies  after  their  death, 
from  Holland,  who  had  most  heroically  de-  Captain  Hall  believes  that  the  records  of  the 
voted  herself  to  geographical  exploration  for  expedition  are  still  in  existence,  and  that  they 
six  or  seven  years  past,  first  in  the  Nile  explora-  are  in  a  vault  a  little  way  inland  or  eastward 
tions  (in  which  she  lost  her  mother,  her  aunt^  of  Cape  Victory.     He  was  unable  to  reach 
and  some  of  her  travelling-companions),  and  this  point  in  consequence  of  a  war  between  the 
rabseqnently  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  native  tribes,  but  Wieves  that  they  can  be 
Soudni  from  Tripoli,  was  crudly  murdered  on  recovered.    Captain  Hall  made  no  attempt  at 
the  Iflt  of  August  by  the  Tfiaricks  and  Arabs  Polar  discoveries,  and  indeed  does  not  seem  to 
whom  she  had  hired  as  attendants,  near  Tahi^  have  gone  above  the  parallel  of  70^  north  lati- 
ret  on  the  Sahara  Desert    The  reports  of  tude,  but  he  explored,  pretty  thoroughly,  Mel- 
Dr.  livingstone^s  murder  have  been  renewed  ville  Peninsula,  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits, 
at  several  times  during  the  past  year,  and  Pelly  Bay,  Boothia  Peninsula  and  Gulf,  Nei- 
the  long  delay  in  his  return,  and  the  very  tchiUe,  and  part  of  King  William^s  Land,  and 
nn satisfactory  advices  received  from  him,  have  connected  these  with  the  explorations  of  his 
given  a  certain  currency  to  these  reports,  previous  expedition.    Since  his  return  he  has 
The  latest  of  them  was  that  he  had  been  been  engaged  in  the  effort  of  persuading  the 
burned  as  a  wizard,  or  poisoned,  and  his  body  Ghovemment  to  undertake  the  expense  of  a 
burned,  at  a  point  ninety-five  days^  Jonmey  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  North  Pole  di- 
in  the   interior  firom   St.  Paul  de  loando,  rect,  which  he  believes  that  his  long  experience 
but  when  oarefhlly  scanned  this  story  is  seen  in  the  Arctic  regions  has  qualified  him  to  lead. 
to  be  nntnuthful,  inasmuch  as  the  date  when  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes,  so  well  known  as  an  Arctic  ex- 
it was  told   to  the  Portuguese  trader  who  plorer,  made  a  short  exploring  trip  to  the  Arctic 
reported  it  at  St  Paul  was  from  the  15th  to  regions  in  the  summer  of  1869,  preliminary  to  a 
the  25th  of  June,  1868,  as  be  says;  but  even  if  it  more  extensive  and  protracted  expediton  which 
was  Jnne,  1869,  it  had  occurred,  his  informant  he  purposes  to  undertake  in  the  summer  of  1870. 
said,  some  time  before  he  left  a  town  ninety-  In  company  with  Kr.  Bradford,  the  artist,  and 
five  days'*  jonmey  distant,  so  that  nearly  or  a  small  corps  of  photographers,  hunters,  etc., 
quite  four  months  must  have  elapsed  between  he  sailed  from  St.  John^s,  Newfoundland,  July 
the  time  of  the  alleged  murder  and  his  report  8d  in  the  screw-steamer  Panther,  chartered  at 
of  it,  bring^g  it  back  to  Eebruary,  1868,  or  that  port,  and  returned  there  September  28th. 
1869.      But  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  re-  In  this  twelve-weeks'  trip   they  penetrated 
oeived  two  letters  from  Dr.  Livinffstone,  dated  as  far  north  as  latitude  75  ,  in  the  middle  of 
since  February,  1869,  one  of  them  bearing  Melville  Sound  or  Bay.  and  were  in  serious 
date  May  80, 1869.    Thei  story  may,  therefore,  peril  of  being  nipped  by  the  newly-forming 
be  set  down,  like  many  of  these  stories,  as  a  ice  in  August.    They  ran  down  six  polar  bears, 
fabrication  -of  some  of  the  Portuguese  traders,  driving  them  from  ice-field  to  ice-field  with 
1.  We  begin  with  our  own  explorers.  Captain  their  powerful  steamer,  and  finally  capturing 
C.  F.  HaU  returned  in  September,  1869,  from  them.    Visiting  Upemavik,  the  northernmost 
a  five-years'  exploring  tour  in  the  Arctic  re-  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Greenland,  latitude 
giona,  noiainly  sp^nt  in  the  search  after  the  re-  72*  40'  N.,  they  were  very  cordially  received, 
mainsof  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition.  In  this  and  Dr.  Hayes  made  provision  for  the  gather- 
research  he  had  been  remarkably  successful ;  ing  together  there  of  dogs,  furs,  and  hunters, 
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for  his  expedition  of  1870.    The  principal  in-  it  was  hoped  it  woold.  Dr.  Petermann  exerted 
terest  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  in  its  himself  anew  in  the  winter  of  1868-'69  to  send 
artistic  and  archaeological  discoveries  and  in-  out  another  on  a  larger  scale.  The  little  screw- 
vestigations.     They   visited   several    of  the  steamer  G^rmania,  which  Captain  Koldewej 
largest  of  the  Greenland  glaciers,  and  took  had  commanded  in  1868,  was  again  sent  oat, 
sketches  and  photographs  of  them  fh>m  differ-  and  with  her  the  Hansa,  a  sailing-vessel  of  242 
ent  points,  once  narrowly  escaping  destmction  tons.    The  Hansa  was  oommanded  by  Captain 
fVom  the  discharge  of  several  large  icehergs  Koldewey,  and  Captain  Hegemann  was  com< 
intoEaffin^s  3  ay  from  the  glacier  they  were  mander  of  the  Germania.  The  whole  niunber  of 
examining.    They  also  visited  and  explored  persons  in  both  vessels  was  thirty-one,  indnding 
very  thoroughly  the  old  Norse  ruins  at  Kraki^  a  corps  of  six  scientific  men.    The  two  vessels 
tok,    or  Gardarj    near   Julianshaab,    at  the  sailea  from  Bremerhaven,  June  16, 1869,  with 
southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  about  lati-  the  intention,  as  in  the  previous  voyage,  of 
tude  61^.    This  was  once  the  seat  of  a  pros-  keeping  as  near  as  posuble  to  the  east  coast 
perous  Norwegian  colony,  founded  a.  d.  986 ;  of  Greenland,  and,  if  possible,  of  entering  by 
and  the  See  of  Gardar,  the  cathedral  of  which  that  route  the  r^on  near  the  Pole.    The 
is  yet  standing  and  in  tolerable  preservation,  vessels  were  provisioned  for  two  years,    lip 
was  occupied  by  seventeen  successive  Nor  we-  to  August  1, 1869,  the  success  of  the  expedition 
gian    bishops.     Thorwald,    the   son   of  the  had  not  been  satisfactory.    The  high^  point 
founder  of  this  colony,  is  said  to  have  discov-  they  had  been  able  to  make  was  74*  59'  north 
ered  Newfoundland  in  1001.    The  party  found  latitude,  due  east  Of  Shannon  Isbmd,  and  11° 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  temperature  of  14'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  almost 
this  re^on  was  much  colder  now  than  at  the  date  400  miles  east  of  the  Greenland  coast  The  Une 
of  the  Norwegian  settlement.    For  ten  succes-  of  firm  ice  continued  to  be  maintained  at  this 
sive  days  of  their  voyage  the  explorers  saw  distance  from  the  coast,  and  gradually  extended 
the  sun  at  midnight,  and  during  two  months  farther  eastward,  so  that  they  were  forced 
they  never  had  occasion  to  light  their  lamps,  southward,  till  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1869,  they 
The  mosquitoes  and  stinging  flies,  Dr.  Hayes  were  in  latitude  72*  60',  but  had  reached  16" 
says,  were  more  numerous  and  tormenting  in  west  longitude.    Of  their  subsequent  progress 
south  Greenland  than  anywhere  else  in  the  we  have  no  knowledge.    It  is  probable,  how- 
world.    In  his  expedition  of  1870,  Dr.  Hayes  ever,  that  they  succeed  later  in  the  season 
proposes  to  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  North  in  entering  the  open  water  inside  the  ice-pack, 
Pole  by  way  of  w  ellingfton  Channel  and  Grin-  and  perhaps  may  have  reached  a  higher  lati- 
nell-land.    This  route  has  never  been  explored  tude  than  any  previous  explorers  on  the  east 
above  the  77th  parallel.    The  question  of  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

best  route  to  the  Pole  cannot  be  said  to  be  M.  A.  Rosenthal,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Bre- 
settled.  The  preponderance  of  opinion,  so  far  men,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  twoexpedi- 
as  routes  from  the  north  of  this  continent  tions,  both  well  supplied  witn  seientifio  corps 
are  concerned,  seems  to  be  through  Smith's  and  all  needful  apparatus,  and  di^tched 
Sound.  The  highest  point  yet  attained  them  to  the  Polar  region,  north  of  Nova 
■within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Cape  Union,  near  Zembla.  They  were  expected  to  bring  home 
latitude  83''  N.,  was  reached  by  this  route.  Of  such  a  cargo  of  whale  oil  and  bone,  seal  oil 
those  north  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  the  route  and  skins,  and  other  furs,  as  could  be  secnred. 
by  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  that  north  of  lightening  thereby  the  very  heavy  cost  of  the 
Spitzbergen,  and  that  north  of  Nova  Zembia,  two  expc^tions.  The  first  of  Mr.  Rosenthal's 
have  been  attempted  unsuccessfully  by  the  Ger-  expeditions  was  in  the  screw-steamer  Bienen- 
man,  Swedish,  and  English  expeditions,  *  in  korb  (Beehive),  400  tons,  120  horse-power, 
1868  and  1869';  and  so  marked  has  been  the  commanded  by  Captain  Hagens,  provisioned 
failure,  that  they  will  hardly  be  tried  agmn.  for  eight  to  twelve  months,  and  having  fifty- 
There  were  seven  distinct  expeditions  to  the  five  men  on  board,  the  seientifio  corps  headed 
Polar  regions  from  Europe  in  1889,  all  well  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Dorst,  the  eminent  astronomer 
conducted  and  several  of  them  rich  in  scienti-  and  physicist  of  Jfilich.  Its  destination  vas 
fie  results ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  sue-  to  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland, 
cessful  thus  far  in  attaining  so  high  a  latitude  with  orders  to  penetrate  to  Gillis-land,  the 
as  was  reached  in  1868.  unknown  region  east  of  Spitzbergen,  if  po^* 
The  Swedish  expedition  of  1868,  under  the  ble,  and  to  go  and  return  by  way  of  the  east- 
direction  of  Prof.  Nordenskiold,  had  made,  on  em  coast  of  Greenland.  This  vessel  sailed 
the  19th  of  September  of  that  year,  the  lati-  from  Bremerhaven,  February  21st,  and  returned 
tude  of  81  •  42',  and  explored  very  thoroughlv  to  that  port  on  the  Slst  of  Angnst.  The 
the  geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  meteorol-  captain  had  found  in  the  winter  and  spring 
ogy  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Spitzbergen  the  ice-border  extending  below  71**,  and  as  far 
Islands.  Another  expedition  was  sent  from  east  as  12^  east  longitude  from  Greenwich, 
Sweden  in  1869,  but  its  results  have  not  yet  and,  following  the  border  southwest  to  the 
transpired.  The  expedition  fitted  out  in  1868,  vicinity  of  Jan  Mayen  Island,  latitude  70'  10'. 
under  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Augustus  Petermann,  longitude  about  8**  west  of  Greenwich,  bepanin 
of  Gotha,  having  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  May  to  move  northward;  from  this  point  the  ice 
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boundary  receded  westward  to  about  12*  west  wLich  is  higher  than  any  other  explorer  had 

from  Greenwich,  hut  m  latitude  78*  15'  he  was  gone  in  the  longitude  of  Nova  Zembla.    He 

ogam  forced  eastward  by  it.     Running  north,  had  been  more  successful  in  his  pursuit  of  furs 

he  succeeded  in  reaching,  in  June,  latitude  79%  and  oil  than  most  of  the  others,  bringing  home 

rery  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  andhav-  a  cargo  which  would  go  far  toward  paymg  ex- 

ing  taken  what  observations  he  could,  and  penses. 

finding  no  prospect  of  attaining  a  higher  lati-  Another  exploring  enterprise,  known  as  the 
tnde,  the  physicist  of  the  expedition,  Dr.  Dorst,  Palliser  expedition,  the  leader  being  an  English 
reluctantly  turned  his  face  homeward,  finding  gentleman.  Captain  Palliser,  who  had  spent 
the  open-water  channel  comparatively  free  from  three  months  on  Spitzbergen,  in  hunting,  in 
ice,  at  about  17**  SC/  west  longitude,  after  the  1868,  sdled  from  Vads6,  Norway,  in  June, 
17th  of  August.  with  a  Norwegian  commander  and  crew,  in- 
M.  Rosenthal's  other  screw-steamer,  the  tending  to  pass  northward  fdong  Gillis-land, 
Albert,  a  vessel  of  700  tons,  and  420  horse-  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  No 
power,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Hashagen,  news  has  been  received  from  this  expedition, 
and  provisioned  for  fifteen  months.  Its  crow  It  must  have  encountered  the  same  difficulties 
numbered  fifty-four  persons,  including  a  scien-  with  the  ice  as  the  others. 
tffic  corps  under  Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  an  eminent  Aside  from  this  long  list  of  exploring  expe- 
Heidelberg  professor.  This  steamer  sailed  dilionB,  there  were  two  others  belonging  to  the 
from  Bremerhaven,  May  28d,  having  for  its  year,  and  sent  out  by  a  nation  which  has  done 
destination  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  Gillls-  much  for  geographical  science.  One  was  that 
land,  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  of  the  Russian  merchant,  Sidorofi^,  who,  having 
Zembla,  and  the  attainment  of  as  high  a  latl-  obtained  from  his  Government  a  twenty  years' 
tnde  as  possible.  It  returned  to  Bremerhaven  monopoly  df  the  trade  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei 
on  the  22d  of  September,  being  absent  but  Rivers,  proposed  to  mingle  science  and  trade, 
four  months.  like  their  predecessors,  they  and  siuled  from  Stockholm  in  a  large  screw- 
found  the  ice-border  stretching  eastward  aU  steamer  on  the  17th  of  June,  with  a  Norwegian 
through  the  summer  months ;  but  on  the  20th  crew,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  taking  with 
of  June  attained  to  latitude  80^  14'  north,  in  him  a  small  scientific  corps.  •  He  had  arrived 
longitude  9*  62'  east  from  Greenwich,  north-  at  his  destination  in  September,  and  was  busily 
west  of  the  Island  of  West  Spitzbergen.  All  exploring  the  lower  portions  of  that  river,  or 
their  efforts  to  pass  the  northern  shore  of  the  rather,  its  estuary.  Mr.  Sidoroff  has  no  special 
island  or  the  northeast  land  proved  unavail-  ambition  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  but  he  may 
ing;  and  though  they  ran  southward  as  far  as  do  good  service  to  geographical  science  by  the 
70*  SC  south  of  South  Cape,  and  then  re-  investigation  of  the  almost  unknown  rivers 
turned  in  July  northward,  they  were  unable  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Polar 
to  go  above  80*  6'  north  latitude,  and,  finding  Sea. 

all  advance  in  that  direction  blocked,  again  A  land  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
tnmed  southward,  and,  passing  below  the  Spitz-  northeastern  portion  of  Siberia  and  its  coasts 
bergen  Islands,  ran  east  along  the  ice-border,  bordering  on  the  Polar  Sea,  the  land  of  the 
past  Hope  Island  toward  Cape  Nassau,  the  Tohuktches,  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux  race, 
northernmost  point  of  Nova  Zembla.  This  is  has  been  for  some  years  in  progress  under  the 
in  latitade  76*  50^  and  longitude  66*  east  of  direction  of  Baron  Maidel  and  the  patronage 
Greenwich.  After  taking  careful  observations  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society.  The 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  and  securing  what  baron  commenced  his  labors  in  1866,  and  has 
seals  and  other  furs  they  could,  they  left  the  been  prosecuting  them  steadily  ever  since.  His 
Siberian  Sea  on  the  22d  of  August.  party  wintered  at  N^ne  Kolymsk  Fort,  latitude 
Another  expedition,  the  result  of  private  69*,  longitude  159°  east  from  .Greenwich,  in 
enterprise,  was  that  of  J.  Lament,  Esq.,  M.  P.  1868-'69,  and  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
for  Buteshire,  who  fitted  up  his  own  steam-  autunm  of  1869  were  engaged  in  exploring  the 
yacht  at  an  expense  of  between  $40,000  and  valleys  of  the  Anyui  and  Anadyr  Rivers,  and 
$50,000  for  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  the  coast  eastward  to  Behring^s  Straits.  For 
reinon  north  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  sailed  from  the  spring  of  1870  they  were  preparing  to 
the  Caledonian  Canal  the  last  of  April,  1869,  move  westward  and  explore  the  valley  of  the 
rebelling  TromsO,  Norwav,  about  May  1st.  His  Lazeya  and  the  mountains  a4}acent,  making 
yacht  was  of  250  tons^  burden,  rigged  as  a  their  headquarters  at  the  fort  of  Sredne  Ko- 
thr^e-masted  schooner,  strong  and  moderately  lymsk,  latitude  68*  north  and  longitude  about 
fast.  Mr.  Lamont,  and  his  surgeon  as  well  as  east  158*  of  Greenwich,  and  terminating  their 
five  or  six  of  his  crew,  had  had  large  experi-  explorations  in  August,  1870. 
ence  in  Arctic  exploration.  He  returned  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  an  English  naturalist,  who 
Dundee  on  the  6th  of  October,  having  reached  was  one  of  a  party  of  explorers  in  Greenland  and 
Nova  Zembla  the  last  of  May,  and,  like  all  the  northwestern  America,  in  1866-1868,  has  fur- 
other  explorers,  having  been  prevented  from  nished  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  sev- 
attaining  a  very  high  latitude  by  the  unusual  eral  papers  on  the  fauna  of  Greenland.  He 
accnmulation  of  thick,  heavy  ice.  He  did  sue-  enumerates  80  species  of  mammals  which  he  had 
ceed,  however,  in  going  to  the  80th  parallel,  found  there.  Of  these,  16  belonged  to  the  irAa2^ 
You  IX.— 19.   ▲ 
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family,  inclading  the  different  genera  and  spe-  ver j  dissolute  and  depraved  in  morals,  the  worn- 

cies  of  what  the  whalemen  oall  the  *^  right  en  as  much  so  as  the  men,  crael,  Yindictive, 

whale."  the  hlaok  fish,    the  white  fish,  the  and  bloodthirsty.     Their  chieft  have  coats-of- 

humpback,  and  ^e  various  dolphins  and  por-  arms  engraved  on  copper,  which  thej  valae 

poises;  Beven  wqtq  pinnipedea  or  members  of  very  highly.    They  possess  remarkable  artistic 

the  »eal  family,  inolnding  the  walrus  and  the  skill,  and  with  the  poorest  tools  will  execute 

great  seal  or  se»-lion;  two  (the  musk-ox  and  engravings,  and  sculpture  Qnpetto),  and  orna- 

the  reindeer)  were  ruminants ;  two  (the  lem-  ments,  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  our 

ming  and  the  Arctic  hare)  were  rodenti,  and  most  skilful  artists.    Their  language  is  entirely 

three  (the  Polar  bear,  ^e  Arctic  fox,  and  the  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  Indian  tribe  of 

Esquimaux  dog)  were  eamwora.  The  birds  are  North  America,  in  construction  and  8oan(i& 

numerous,  though  the  aquatic  birds,  dovekies,  The  following  are  their  numerals :  Sqnaiu^ii, 

wild   geese,  .ducks,  and   occasionally  swans,  one;   Sting,  two;    Squnun,  three;  Stonsick, 

predominate.    Mr.  Brown^s  notes  on  the  other  four;   Klathel,  five;   Elunuthl,  six; 'Cesqua, 

classes  of  animals  have  not  yet  been  published,  seven;  Sting-suna,  eight;  Klathen-swansego, 

2.  There  has  been  very  little  geographical  ex-  nine ;  Klath,  ten ;  Elath-en-squansen,  eleven; 
ploration  in  British  Ambbioa.  witibin  the  past  Klath-e-sting,  twenty;  Elath-e-klath,  one  ban- 
year  or  two.  The  proposed  confederation  dred ;  Lugwa-klath,  a  thousand.  An  analysis 
seems  to  be  distasteful  to  the  remoter  prov-  of  these  numerals  shows  that  they  practise 
inces,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward^s  Isl-  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers,  an 
and,  British  Columbia,  and  the  newly-con-  achievement  in  mathematics  to  which  no  other 
struoted  Province  of  Winnipeg,  purchased  Indian  tribe  in  their  aboriginal  condition  hare 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  this  last,  ever  attained.  The  Hvdahs  are  rapidly  dimin- 
toward  th^  close  of  the  year,  an  insurrection  ishing  in  numbers.  Li  1840  they  had  on  all 
broke  out,  with  a  demand  for  independence,  the  islands  a  population  of  about  10,000.  Thej 
or,  in  default  of  that,  equality  of  representation  do  not  now  exceed  6,000.  War,  disease,  de- 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  the  right  to  banchery,  drunkenness,  and  general  decay,  have 
manage  their  local  affairs  by  a  local  govern-  greatly  diminished  their  numbers.  That 
ment.  The  insurrection,  so  far  from  being  their  immorality  has  greatly  increased  once 
readily  (fuelled,  was  assuming  enlarged  pro-  their  contact  with  the  wMtes,  is  the  testimonv 
portions  m  the  spring  of  1870.  of  the  old  traders  as  well  as  of  the  Hydahs 

British  Columbia^  though  not  disposed  to  themselves;  but  they  are  naturally  a  more 

revolt,  has  protested  to  the  British  Government  licentious  race  than  the  other  Indians, 

against  being  united  with  Canada,  and  has  During  t^e  past  year  Mr.  Brown  has  also 

asked  with  great  unanimity  to  be  permitted  furnished  to  Illustrated  Trawls  a  popidar  ac- 

to  annex  itself  to  the  United  States.    In  the  count  of  his  exploration  of  Vancouver's  Isl- 

Dominion  of  Canada  there  is  a  large  and  con-  and  in  1866,  but,  as  he  adds  no  new  geograpb- 

stantly-increasing  party  in  favor  of  indepen-  ical  facts  to  those  idready  given,  we  do  not 

dence.  deemitnecessary  to  repeat  any  portion  of  it 

In  1866,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  zoologist  8.  Fkited  States.— The  Territory  of  Alaska^ 

of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  explored  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  give  it  a 

the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  .off  the  coast  of  good  reputation,  seems  but  a  sorry  tract  of 

British  Columbia;  and  in  1860  reported  the  country.  Its  revenue  the  past  year  was  $21,000, 

results  of  his  explorations  to  the  Boyal  Geo-  and  the  expenditure  necessary  to  collect  it 

graphical  Society.    The  group  of  islands  lie  $896,000.    It  may  possess  some  value,  evento- 

from  80  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  t^e  ally,  for  its  furs  and  fisheries,  but  it  is  so 

archipelago  is  about  170  miles  in  length  and  thoroughly  dreary  and  desolate  a  region  that  it 

100  in  breadth.    The  soil  is  poor,  thon^  there  can  hardly  ever  support  any  very  considerable 

are  supposed  to  be  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  population,  and  probably  never  raise  enough 

and  some  lead  and  copper  on  sever^  of  the  vegetable  food  to  supply  the  few  who  do  make 

islands.    The  climate  is  mild,  but  very  moist,  it  a  home. 

89  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  a  single  year.  Proceeding  down  the  Pacific  coast,  we  find 

The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  of  Indiana,  called  that  a  new  gold-district  has  been  discovered  in 

Hydahs,  very  peculiar  in  their  character,  and,  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  Cal\fomia,    Ls»- 

judging  from  their  physique^  their  language,  sen's  Peak,  one  of  the  newly-discovered  vol- 

and  their  customs,   seem   to   be   of  a   dif-  canoes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  within  the  limits 

fercnt  race  from   the  other  Indians  of  the  of  Ci^ifomia,  has  a  maximum  height  of  10,577 

Northern  Pacific  coast.    They  are  hated  by  feet,and  three  summits,  only  one  of  which,  the 

all  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and  never  come  southwestern,  has  been  active  within  any  very 

to  any  part  of  the  main-land  where  there  are  recent  period.    The  completion  of  the  Paafic 

other  tnbes,  without  a  conflict  following.  They  Railroad  and  the  juncdon  of  the  Union  and 

are,  physically,  the  finest  aboriginal  race  on  Central  Pacific  roads  at  Promontory,  and  after- 

the  North  American  Continent,  tall,  muscular,  ward  at  Ogden,  in  May,  1869,  were  important 

and  straight,  of  a  much  lighter  complexion  geographical  events,  bringing,  aa  it  must,  the 

than  the  other  Indians,  and  their  women  are  commerce  of  China  and  Japan  with  EorqM 

remarkably  good-looking.   They  are,  however,  and  America  across  the  Azuerioan  Contineat, 
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and  opening  for  settlement,  with  extraordinary    three  parties  who  had  attempted  their  descent, 
rapidity,  the  whole  region  lying  between  the    and  of  whom  but  one  man.  and  he  almost  by 
Mussonri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast.     This    a  miracle,  had  escaped  with  life.     Still  the 
vast  region  mnst  soon  become  densely  popn-    braye-hearted  company  went  forward.    Stop- 
lated,  and  its  mineral  wealth  and  its  agrionl-    ping  at  landings  when  they  conld  find  them, 
tnral  facilities  developed.    A  Northern  Pacific    lowering  the  boats  carefidly  ovier  the  falls, 
Railway  following  the  valleys  of  the  Upper    after  mipacking  them,  at  last,  late  in  July, 
Mlssonri  and  the  Golnmbia,  and  a  Southern    the  end  of  the  Black  Cafion  was  reached  at 
Pacific  beginning  at  Memphis,  taking  possession    CallviUe,  and  thenceforward  navigation  was 
of  some  roads   already  constructed,  passing    easy.    The  extent  of  these  frightful  cafions  is 
through  £1  Paso,  and  finally  terminating  at    over  five  hundred  miles,  and  from  their  termi- 
San  Diego  on  the  Pacific,  are  already  in  prog-    nation  at  CallviUe  to  the  moutii  of  the  Colorado 
ress,  and  will  be  hurried  forward  as  rapidly  as    is  more  than  five  hundred  ndles  more.    The 
possible.    With  these  varied  routes,  and  the    entire  length  of  the  river  to  the  source  of  its 
additional  advantages  of  the  Panama  Railroad    most  norwem  affluent  is  about  one  thousand 
and  the  Darien  Canal,  soon  to  be  constructed,    six  hundred  miles.    The  expedition  measured 
the  trade  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Western    the  height  of  the  plateau  abpve  them  at  many 
South  America  mnst  be  ours  beyond  all  possi-    points,  collected  sets  of  the  strata,  and  surveyed 
bility  of  competition.    The  Rio  Colorado,  or    very  carefidly  the  course  and  descent  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  West,  the  only  stream  which    river.    Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  the  Colum- 
draina  the  great  Central  North  American  basin,    bia  School  of  Mines,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
and  discharges  its  water  through  the  Gulf  of    scientific  corps  employed  by  the  Government 
California  mto  the  Pacific,  ha§  been  explored    in  what  were  known  as  the  Colorado  and  San 
during  the  year  1869  by  a  daring  and  energetic    Juan  Expe^tions,  in  1858-^61,  has  given  to  the 
corps,  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  W.    public,  in  a  lecture,  his  observations  of  this 
Pow^.     It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  re-    Colorado  region,  to  which  some  allusion  was 
markable  river  in  the  world.    Its  sources  are    made  in  the  Ahsbioan  Anntai.  Ctclop^bia 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  of  them  far  up  in    for  1868.   He  ascended  the  river  from  its  mouth 
Idaho,  above  Fort  Bonneville ;  the  other  in    to  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Cafion,  and  the 
Colorado,  not  far  from  Denver.    Its  two  prin-    party  then  ascended  to  the  plateau,  and  trav- 
cipal   tributaries,  the  Green  River   and  the    ersed  it  in  the  two  expeditions  for  a  distance 
Grand  River,  as  well  as  the  smaller  yet  consid-    of  many  himdred  miles.    They  attempted  to 
erable  affluents,  the  San  Juan  and  the  Littie    cross  the  Littie  Colorado  at  its  junction  with 
Colorado,  very  soon  begin  to  cut  their  way    the  Colorado,  but,  after  descending  about  four 
throogli  the  mountain-ridges,  at  a  very  consid-    thousand  feet,  they  came  to  a  perpendicular 
erable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  plateau,    wall  of  rock,  still  one  thousand  five  hundred 
The   Green  River,  whose  gorges  and  cafioos    feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  They  were 
are  deepest,  first  enters  the  Uintah  Mountains    compelled  to  make  a  detour  of  about  two  hun- 
in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  Colorado,    dred  miles,  and  cross  the  littici  Colorado  above 
at  the  point  named  by  the  explorers,  Flaming    the  falls,  near  San  Francisco  Mountain,  in  Cen- 
Gorge,  from  the  briUiant  colors  of  the  sand-    tral  Arizona.  From  this  point  they  travelled  on 
stone  walls  of  the  gorge,  aud  just  below  this    the  plateau  about  sixty  miles,  and  visited  the 
the  walls  of  the  cafion  are  nearly  fifteen  bun-    villages  of  the  Moqui  Indians,  on  buttes  (ele- 
dred  feet  high.    The  stream  is  rapid,  the  de-    vated  bluffs  of  moderate  extent),  ^Ye  hun- 
scent,  aside  from  the  cataracts  and  minor  falls,    dred   feet    above    the    plain.      They   found 
bemg  near  twenty  feet  to  the  mile  in  many    them  living  in  walled  towns,  and  in  appear- 
places.     Frequent  faUs,  rapids,  and  cataracts    ance,  language,  customs,  manufactures,  and  re- 
were  met  with,  and  though,  for  the  most  part,    ligion,  entirely  distinct  frgm  either  the  Pueblos 
there  was,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  narrow    or  the  wandering  tribes.  Apaches,  Navcgos,  etc. 
strip  of  land  forming  the  valley  of  the  river.    The  professor  believes  these  Moquis  to  be  the 
there  were  considerable  distances  where  the    descendants  of  the  Toltecs,  the  race  which  pre- 
wans,  perpendicular,  dark,  and  frowning,  came    ceded  the  Aztecs  in  their  conquest  of  Western 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  reared  their    North  America.    Penetrating,  in  the  second  of 
prim,  dark  walls  6,000,  6,000,  or  even,  at  one    these  expeditions,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  San 
point,  6,600  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.    Juan,  an  affluent  •of  the  Colorado   fiowing 
At  several  points  the  explorers  were  able  to    through  Northwestern  New  Mexico  and  South- 
land, and,  by  dint  of  vigorous  climbing,  reach    eastern  Utah,  they  found  its  banks  lined  with 
the  BorfiM^e  of  the  plateau  above ;  but  these    ruins  of  large  towns,  and  evidence  that,  within 
points  were  on  the  Green  Biver,  above  its    a  short  distance,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
junction  with  the  Grand  Biver.    Below  this    had  found  homes  and  plenty,  where  now  was 
point,  in  the  fearfd  black  cafion,  there  was  no    only  utter  desolation  and  a  waterless  desert, 
chance  of  escape,  except  by  going  forward       Dr.  William  A.  BeU,  an  English  surgeon  and 
through  the  dark  and  terrible  gorge.    They    physicist,  who  had  accompanied  an  exploring  . 
could  not  turn  back.    No  mortol  arm  could    expedition,  sent  out  in  1867-'68  by  the  Union 
stem  the  awift-flowing  current,  and  the  cata-    Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Western  Division,  to 
racta  below  were  untried,  except  by  the  two  or    explore  a  feasible  route  for  a  railway  through 
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New  Mexico,  Arizona,  etc,  rince  his  retarn  to 
England,  has  communicated  several  papers  to 
the  Geographical  Society,  on  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  has  a  Tolnme  of  trayels  in  that 
region  now  ready  for  publication.  He  de- 
scribes with  creat  Tiyidness  the  condition  of 
these  elevated  plateans  and  the  mins  of  great 
towns.  He  visited  Znni,  a  fortified  town  built 
upon  one  of  the  smaU  but  lofty  table-lands  of 
that  region,  and  which  was  carried  by  the 
Spaniards  by  assault,  though  with  heavy  loss, 
at  the  time  they  first  invaded  this  region.  Its 
inhabitants  were  then,  as  now,  Pueblo  Indians, 
or  Aztecs.  The  town  or  fortress  is,  he  says, 
one  vast  building  with  massive  walls,  nx  sto- 
ries high,  and  contains  hundreds  of  rooms.  The 
first  stoiy  is  lighted  only  from  within,  present- 
ing on  its  external  face  only  blank  walls.  The 
second  story  is  reached  by  ladders,  which  can 
be  readily  withdrawn,  and  the  inhabitants  de- 
scend to  the  floor  of  the  first  story  by  openings 
and  steps  fbom  the  floor  of  the  second  story. 

The  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  have  been  explored  at  various  points  m 
the  interests  of  science  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  in 
Montana  have  been  traced,  and  are  found  to 
be  in  a  region  of  great  mineral  wealth.  Around 
the  small  streams  which  form  the  sources  of 
this  magnificent  river  are  found  numerous 
lodes  of  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  lead ;  and 


mineral  waters,  chalybeate,  Bnlphnrons,  and 
magnesian,  hot,  warm,  and  cold,  as  well  as 
^ysers  of  great  beauty  and  power^are found 
m  that  hitherto  unknown  region.  Within  less 
than  a  mile  of  one  of  these  ultimate  sonroes 
of  the  great  river,  a  small  stream  is  fbnnd 
flowing  westward,  though  by  a  devious  route. 
This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Colombia, 
and  its  waters  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States  was  made  in  1869,  by  the  publication  of 
*^The  Mississippi  Valley:  its  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, including  Sketches  of  the  Topography, 
Botany,  Olimate,  Geology,  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources ;  and  of  the  Progress  of  Development 
in  Population  and  Material  Wealth.  By  J.  W. 
Foster,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdeace,^' 
etc.,  etc.*  Dr.  Foster 'is  well  known  as  one  of 
our  ablest  geologists,  and  in  this  work  he  hai 
not  confined  himself  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  has  brought  together  a  vast  nmn- 
ber  of  facts  in  ike  physical  geography  of  tiie 
whole  North  American  Oontment,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  in* 
terested  in  geognostio  and  geographical  studies. 
We  annex  two  tables  compUML  by  Dr.  Foster, 
and  found  on  pp.  207  and  208  of  his  work,  which 
are  of  great  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the  cli- 
mate of  various  portions  of  Korth  America. 
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STATIONS. 


Toronto,  Canada. 

Portland,  Maine 

Portsmoath,  New  Hampabiro. 
Camluidge,  Haasachnaetta 
Amheret,  "' 

New  York  atjr.... 
Albany,  New  York. 
Rocbeater,    " 


u 


Philadelphia,  PennfiylTania. 
PUtabnig,  '^ 


Onttvabn^,  

Wasbin^on,  Diatrict  of  Columbia. 

Charleaton,  Soath  Carolina 

Penaacola,  Florida 

Vera  Cnus,  Mozico 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Jackaon,  Mtaaitaippi 

NewOrleaaa,  Lomsiana 

Port  Jeseap,  **       . .  a 

Fort  Towaon,  Indian  Territory. . . . 

St.  Lonia,  Miaaoori 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hudson,         **    

Mackinac,  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,       "       

FortBrady,      "       

Milwaukee.  Wiflconaln 

St  Paul,  Minneaota 

Fort  Madiaon,  Iowa 

Fort  Scott,  Kanaaa 

Fort  LeaTenwortb,  Kanaaa 

FortBiley,  "     

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska 

Fort  Laramie,  Wyomln^r  Territoiy. 

Fort.Union,  Texaa 

ElPaao,  "    

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico 

Fort  Yuma,  CaUforaia 

San  Franciaco,    "        

Sacramento,        *»       

FortMlUer,         ♦♦        

Aatoria,  Oreffon 

Steilacoom,  waablugton  Territoiy. 

Bailee  of  Colombia 

Sitka,  Alaaka 


SprlBf. 


7.M 

19.11 

0.08 

10.85 

10.S8 

11.65 

9.79 

6.8« 

10.97 

9.88 

9.74 

10.45 

a.80 

19.86 

81.90 

14.94 

ia90 

11.99 

18.68 

16.55 

19.80 

19.14 

9.76 

4.67 

7.80 

6.44 

6.60 

6.61 

16.80 

19.67 

7.97 

7.91 

10.80 

8.69 

9.47 

0.70 

9.88 

0.97 

7.66 

7.01 

9.67 

16.48 

11.19 

9.68 

18.89 


9.57 

10.98 

9.91 

11.17 

11.84 

11.88 

19.81 

8.86 

19.45 

9.87 

10.90 

10.69 

18.68 

81.60 

116.80 

18.00 

14.90 

17.98 

10.94 

14.86 

14.14 

18.70 

8.87 

8.83 

11.90 

9.97 

9.70 

10.99 

15.90 

16.87 

19.94 

7.15 

19.05 

6.70 

9.09 

8.66 

8.90 

1.80 

0.09 

0.00 

O.0S 

4.00 

8.85 

0.49 

15.75 


Aatoma* 

10.88 

11.98 

8.95 

19.67 

11.89 

10.80 

10.97 

9.88 

10.07 

8.98 

9.77 

10.16 

11.61 

18.71 

61.40 

18.91 

9.60 

9.69 

9.74 

19.98 

8.94 

9.90 

6.16 

7.01 

7.00 

10.78 

6.80 

5.96 

14.50 

a89 

7.88 

6.68 

8.89 

8.96 

6.19 

6.95 

6.09 

0.86 

9.96 

6.61 

9.80 

91.77 

15.83 

8.78 

89.10 


WlaUr. 


4.99 

10.96 

8.86 

0.80 

0.70 

0.68 

8.80 

6.88 

10.06 

7.46 

0.10 

11.01 

0.40 

11.79 

6.50 

18.97 

18.40 

19.71 

11.49 

8.94 

6.04 

11.15 

&00 

&81 

8.10 

5.18 

4J90 

1.09 

4.70 

4.70 

9.7S 

1.96 

1.81 

1.68 

9.08 

1.70 

9.08 

0.13 

11.84 

19.11 

0.79 

44.16 

99.69 

6.98 

98.77 


T«tf. 


tf.tf 

8M7 
44.48 
4S.1ft 

40.67 
80.44 
43.56 

8496 
8S.81 
41.90 
4Si» 
61tt) 
168.30 
6t.4l 
58.09 

61.06 
46.69 

81:9 

98.1^ 
»«0 
81.6S 
97.9) 
9S.4S 
60.50 
41I« 
80.0 
91.90 
fl.9« 
19.96 
]9.«1 
ll.tl 
19.68 
8.15 
91.96 

95.79 

9116 
86.85 
58.49 
ll^U 
89.94 


•  Pttbl  UtMd  by  8.  C.  Qnggt  A  C<k,  Chleagow    f  Dr.  FotUr  ackaoirladgw  hU  obli^Uou  to  Dr.  LoiIb  Blodg«t*a  ••  CUmmUAogj  "  for  maaj  of  IkM  tp^ 
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A  necessary  complement  to  this  foregoing    son,  and  of  the  year,  of  most  of  these  places, 
table  is  one  of  the  mean  temperature  of  each  sea-    and  of  others  which  Dr.  Foster  also  furnishes : 

TABUE  OP  TSMPSBATUBBS  AT  SEVERAL  STATIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


6TATI0N& 


Tbraota.  Canada. 

Pbrdiod,  Maine 

Portsffioiitb,  New  Hampshire. 
Csmbiidee,  Masffachiuetts . . . 
AmhtnC  *' 

NevToik  City. 

Albany,  New  York 


AhltmiM. 


»k 


PhUidelphia,  Pennaylyuila 

QettTBbiui^  ^*  

WMbingtoB,  District  of  Columbia. 

CteiieetoiivSoDth  Carolina 

FttttGola,  Florida..., 

Vera  Cma,  Mexico 

Xablte,  Atehama. 

NcwOrleanii,  LonlBiaua 

Gahre^tcm,  Texas « 

Tbft  Totraon,  Indian  Territory. . . . 

fiCLooia,  Miaaoiui. 

Clndonatl,  Ohio 

Badson,         "   

Ami  Arbor,  Ificihigan 

For(  Windna,  Lake  Snperior 

Fort  Brady,  "  

Milwaukee,  Wlieonsin 

CUoBuro,  luiiioia 

Fort  Sadlson,  Iowa 

Btnud,  Minnesota 

Ftort  Scott,  Kansas 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

FortBiley,  "      

Fort  Kearney.  Nebraska 

Fort  LacamM.  Wyoming 

Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Fort  Benton,  Montana 

Fort  Unioo,  Texas 

Santa  Fi,  New  Mexico 

Fort  Tnma,  Califomia 

SaaFnnciseo,  California 


Fort  XiOer, 
Dallea  of  Cohimbia 
Astoiia,  Oreaoti . . . 

SitkiTAlaska 

Port  Townaend,  Washington  Territory . . . 
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Dr.  Foster  has  considered  at  some  length 
the  mounds  scattered  oyer  almost  all  portions 
of  the  Mississippi  Ycdlej-,  and  in  an  essay  of 
great  beantj  suns  up  the  conclusions  to  which 
explorers  have  heen  led  bj  their  examinations 
in  regard  to  the  race  which  reared  these  vast 
Ftractures.  From  yarions  data  he  concludes 
that  thev  must  haye  been  built  at  least  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  by  a  race  of  different 
physical  characteristics,  and  a  yery  much  higher 
civilization,  tban  any  of  the  tribes  of  roving 
Indians  now  found  in  the  United  States.  Their 
implements,  and  tbe  substances  found  in  some 
of  the  mounds,  indicate  that  they  were  an  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  people,  yet  they 
could  not  have  had  the  assistance  of  any  of  the 
domestic  animals  in  their  agriculture.  The 
horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  and  the  llama,  were 
alike  unknown  to  them,  and  the  buffalo,  or 
bison,  which,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
times,  has  never  been  domesticated,  was  not 
more  submissive  to  them.  They  had  imple- 
ments of  stone,  and  of  copper,  but,  lacking  tin, 
they  could  not  make  bronze,  and  consequently 
could  not  make  the  copper  (which  they  do  not 
aeem  to  have  smelted,  but  only  hammered)  in- 


to cutting-instruments.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  plastic  arts,  and  had  even  made  some 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  fictile  ornaments, 
and  in  sculpture.  Their  clothing  was  not  made 
of  skins,  but  was  woven  by  hand  in  a  slow  and 
painful  way,  from  a  textile  fibre  analogous  to 
hemp,  and  they  had  perforated  gauges  of  chlo- 
rite slate  or  soapstone,  to  determine  the  size 
of  the  threads  which  they  spun.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  was  maize,  with  perhaps  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  and 
fish ;  but  of  the  maize  they  made  a  variety  of 
dishes,  among  others  a  thin  and  wafer-like 
bread,  of  which  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  time 
have  no  knowledge.  In  selecting  sites  for  their 
mounds  and  structures,  they  showed  an  intel- 
ligent and  cultivated  taste,  the  localities  being 
in  almost  every  case  those  which  our  own 
people  have  chosen  as  most  advantageous  for 
the  planting  of  large  towns.  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Marietta,  Oircleville,  Ohillicothe,  Newark 
(Ohio),  Chattanooga,  Beloit,  and  other  large 
towns  and  cities,  are  all  built  where  the  mound- 
builders  had  previously  reared  their  structures. 
The  following  table,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Colton's  Journal  <(f  Geography^  for- 
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nishes  with  great  accuracy  and  minnteness  m- 
fonnatlon  in  regard  to  the  exact  location  of  our 
principal  towns  thronghont  the  United  States, 
which  has  not  heretofore  heen  acoessihle.  The 
column  of  Timefi'om  Oreenwieh  will  he  found 
of  great  yalnc  in  any  calculations  in  regard  to 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  intermediate 
places : 

ZdtUude  and  Longiiude  of  iOtM  of  ih6  Ihrineipal 
CUUi  of  the  United  Statu,  ehowing  the  Difference 
in  Time — ealeulatedfrom  Qreentoieh, 


PLACE. 


PoTtUmd,  Maine 

Concord.  N.  H 

Montpelier,  Yt 

Boston,  Masp 

Hartford,  Conn 

Providence,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buflklo,  "    

Phlladelpliia,  Fk 

HarrlabniY;,     ^^   -  — 

Baltimore,  Md 

Trenton,  N.J 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  0 

Richmond,  Ya 

Wheeling,  West  Va 

Wilmlnrton,  K  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Angnsta.  (ja 

Savannah,  "^  

Tallahassee.  Fla 

Florence,  Ala 

Mobile,       "    

Jackson,  Miss 

New  Orleans,  La 

Galveston,  Texas 

Austin,  "    

Nashville,  Tenn 

Memphis,      ''    

Louisville.  Ev 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

St.  Lonls,  Mo 

8t  Joseph,  "  

Tndianapous,  Ind 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Colambns,     **    

Detroit,  Mich 

Chicago,  HI 

Cairo,       "  

MUwaukee,  Wis 

St.  Paal,  Minn 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska. . . . 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Denver,  Colomdo 

Cheyenne^Wyoming 

Yankton,  Dakota 

Helena,  Montana 

Boise  City,  Idaho 

Olvmpia,  Washington 

fiaiem,  Oregon 

San  FrsncMOo.  California... 

Carson  Ci^,  Nevada 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Prescott.  A  riaona 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Sitka,  Alaska 
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89  48  40 
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76  86  00 

40  06  45 

74  48  85 

86  09  45 

75  8100 

89  87  85 

77  08  65 

87  85  00 

77  96  80 

40  0106 

80  43  80 

84  14  08 

77  56  47 

88  46  88 

70  55  87 

83  86  80 

81  54  80 

88  0153 

8105  17 

80  85  46 

St  18  40 

84  47  15 

85  01  80 

80  40  15 

88  05  15 

88  17  00 

90  06  00 

89  67  80 

90  08  80 

89  18  14 

9146  54 

80  18  80 

97  87  45 

86  06  15 

86  44  80 

85  09  50 

9157  55 

88  16  80 

85  45  80 

84  45  45 

98  18  00 

80  87  00 

00  18  00 

88  46  00 

94  54  90 

40  47  00 

86  1100 

89  05  54 

84  88  81 

40  58  00 

88  58  00 

43  80  00 

88  09  80 

4168  00 

87  87  80 

87  05  00 

89  18  00 

44  08  80 

87  65  80 

44  66  15 

98  06  45 

41  15  00 

95  68  40 

40  88  85 

99  0115 

89  19  00 

94  58  80 

89  45  80 

104  57  00 

41  07  80 

104  50  00 

43  68  45 

97  98  80 

46  88  00 

119  08  00 

48  43  00 

115  40  00 

47  08  00 

193  55  00 

44  56  68 

188  08  80 

87  48  00 

129  88  00 

89  06  16 

119  45  00 

40  46  80 

119  06  80 

84  85  00 

118  18  00 

85  4100 

106  00  00 

97  03  00 

185  18  00 
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4  41  00 
446  06 
460  90 

444  94 

4  60  40 

445  88 
466  00 

5  15  40 

5  00  17 

507  80 
506  94 
458  60 

508  04 

6  06  19 
5  00  46 
533  54 
5  1147 
5  10  48 
5  87  88 
5  91  81 
587  15 
540  06 

5  53  31 
600  83 

6  00  10 
6  19  08 
680  44 
546  56 
6  19  58 
543  03 
648  48 
6  00  58 
6  19  87 
644  44 
587  58 
5  8150 
5»09 
5  60  80 
5  56  06 

5  51  43 

6  13  85 
6  28  85 
6  86  17 
6  19  54 
6  50  48 
6  60  66 

6  99  80 

7  28  06 

7  43  40 
6  11  40 

6  13  10 

8  09  83 

7  60  00 
748  36 
788  48 
704  00 

9  01  13 


4.  In  Mexioo. — The  volcano  of  Golima, 
near  the  southwest  coast,  12,000  feet  in  height, 
which  had  heen  qniet  since  1818,  gave  indica- 
tions, on  the  18th  of  June,  1869,  of  renewed 
activity.  There  were  rnmhlings,  mntterings. 
quick  detonations,  and  a  cloud  of  light-colored 
smoke,  rising  from  the  top  of  the  mounts. 
These  premonitory  symptoms  were  followed, 
on  the  15th  of  Jane,  hy  an  emption  of  fiame, 
ashes,  molten  stone  and  metal,  estimated  at 
273  feet  in  height,  and  the  crater  was  ahout 


three  miles  in  circumference.  The  emptioii 
oontinned  throughout  June,  and  the  colamn  of 
fiame  and  scoria  maintained  an  altitude  of  80 
or  90  feet,  and  by  the  last  of  that  month  bad 
made  a  river  of  lava  down  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  about  nine  miles  in  length. 

6.  In  Oentbal  Ambbioa. — ^M.  Paul  Levy,  an 
enterprising  French  naturalist,  explored,  in  the 
summer  of  1869,  the  west  coast,  from  Panama 
to  Managua,  the  present  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Nicaragua,  and  in  a  journey  of  thirtj-two 
days  on  horseback  passed  over  much  territory 
which  is  new  to  Europeans,  or  to  dtizena  of 
the  United  States.  He  traversed  Chiriqai,  and, 
though  the  Indians  were  not  very  friendly,  be 
was  not  annoyed  by  them.  He  speaks  of  the 
country  as  remlu*kably  beautiful  in  its  scenerr, 
and  as  capable  of  sustdixinga large  popnlation. 

6.  The  West  Indies. — ^There  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
islands  during  1869,  and  no  earthquakes  of 
importance.  An  ocean-cable  has  been  ordered 
to  connect  Havana  with  Honduras,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  anarchy  in  Cuba  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  laid  at  preaent.  The  polit- 
ical changes  and  revolutions,  not  all  as  yet 
complete,  will  gready  influence  the  fatare  of 
these  islands.  Cuba  is  yet  in  a  state  of  rerolp- 
tion,  and  the  end  of  the  domination  of  Spain 
over  the  island  cannot  be  far  off.  Hayti  has 
passed  through  another  revolution,  has  de- 
throned  and  executed  its  late  President,  Sal- 
nave,  and  installed  the  sucoessfhl  leader  of  the 
revolution,  Nissage  Saget,  in  his  stead.  The 
President  of  San  Domingo— the  other,  and 
formerly  Spanish,  moiety  of  the  island— has 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  but  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate 
is  hardly  probable.  Our  Government  has  leased 
the  Bay  of  Samana  for  fifty  years  at  $150,000  a 
year,  and  this  lease  may  be  confirmed.  The 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas  has  been 
rejected  by  the  United  States. 

7.  In  Soitth  Aherioa. — ^Passing  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  we  find  several  items  of  inter- 
est. The  Orinoco  gold-fields,  or  rather  those 
of  Caratal,  on  the  Yuruari,  an  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco,  were  visited  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1868-'69  by  Mr.  0.  Le  Neve  Foster,  an  Eng- 
lish geologist  and  mining  engineer,  and  very 
thoroughly  explored.  The  region  is  Raleigh's 
"  El  Dorado,"  and  there  is  unquestionably  an 
abundance  of  gold  there  in  quartz  lodes,  and 
considerable  yet  remaining  m  placers.  The 
processes  used  in  extracting  it  are,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  American  company  which  had 
recently  established  itself  there,  the  rudest  and 
least  effective  possible.  Almost  the  whole  ex- 
traction was  done  by  hand,  pounding  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  an 
iron  pestle,  washing  it  in  a  bowl,  amalgamat- 
ing it  by  stirring  up  the  powdered  stone  inth 
water  and  quicksilver  with  a  stick,  sqneezio.? 
it  out,  and  then  volatilizing  the  quicksilver 
by  tiie  heat  of  a  fire  of  sticks.    In  this  rude 
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waj  somewhat  more  than  a  half  million  dol-  Orton^STolnme,  *' The  Andes  and  the  Amazon," 

lars'  worth  of  gold  was  extracted  in  a  year,  appertains  about  equsdly  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil, 

Gamblmg,  dmnkenness,  and  lawlessness,  were  but  is  replete  with  valuable  information  in 

eommoD,  as  in  all  gold-mining  regions,  and  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  and 

human  life  was  not  remarkably  safe.  its  tributaries,  the  physical  geography,  the 

Mr.  A.  Goering,  an  English  artist  and  geog-  geology,  fiiuna,  flora,  productions,  climate,  and 

rapher,  has  explored  Venezuela  very  thoroughly  healthfiilness  of  the  Amazonas  basin,  and  the 

in  1868  and  1869,  and  gives  some  interesting  character  and  condition  of  the  tribes  and  peo- 

detaila  of  the  Ouajiro  Indians  who  occupy  the  pies  which  inhabit  it.    He  has  coUected  ^so 

borders  of  the  lake  or  laguna  of  Maracaibo.  some  vocabularies  of  several '  of  the  Indian 

These  Indians  seem  to  be  the  existing  repre-  dialects.    Prof.  Orton  believes  most  of  the 

wotatives  of  the  extinct  lake-dwellers  of  Swit-  Indian  tribes  (the  Quechnas  included)  of  the 

ierland  and  Northern  Italy.    They  build  their  Great  Basin  to  have  come  hither  from  a  point 

dveUmgs  with  considerable  art  and  inteUi-  farther  south,  the  region  of  the  La  Plata,  per- 

genoe,  on  piles,  driven  into  the  shallow  flats  of  haps,  and  not  from  the  north,  as  is  generally 

the  lagunoy  raising  them  on  platforms  fifteen  supposed.    One  of  his  discoveries,  that  of  ma- 

or  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  tbe  water,  rine-fossil  shells  in  Htu,  at  Pebas  on  the  Mara- 

These  dwellings  are  in  groups,  connected  by  fion  or  upper  Amazon,  effectually  disposes  of 

bridges,  and  have  pmt  roofs,  each  house  con-  Agassiz^s  theory  of  the  glacial  origin  of  the 

sisdng  of  two  apartments,  the  front  a  kitchen  Amazonas  basin,  and  proves  that,  at  no  very 

and  liring-room,  and  the  rear  their  place  for  distant  geological  period,  Guiana  was  an  island. 

deeping.    They  sieep  in  hammocks,  and  live  The  work  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  a  geo- 

nostly  on  fish  and  moUndts,  but  are,  unlike  graphical  knowledge  of  South  America. 

most  of  the  Indian  tribes,  scrupuloudy  neat  Mr.  Porter  C.  Bliss,  an  American  who  es- 

and  cleanly.    They  are  athletio,  finely  formed,  caped  from  Lopezes  oppression  in  Paraguay,  in 

rather  fond  of  dress  and  ornaments,  their  finery  1868,  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Asso- 

being,  however,  worn  usually  only  on  holidays  oiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its 

and  special  occasions.    They  come  occasionally  meeting  in  Salem,  in  August,  1869,  on  **  A  New 

to  the  smaU  Venezuelan  towns  on  the  shores  Classification  of  the  South  American  Indians,* 

of  the  lake,  but  seldom  allow  visitors  to  their  on  the  Basis  of  Philology."    It  has  been  stated 

villages.    They  are  sharp  on  a  bargain,  and  that  there  were  frt>m  150  to  2,000  distinct 

hare  a  habit  of  selling  their  children  to  the  though  correlated  languages  spoken  by  the 

whites,  for  education  and  service,  while  they  Indians  of  Soutn  America.    Mr.  Bliss  denies 

are  too  young  to  have  much  remembrance  of  this,  and  states,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study 

their  homes.  of  the  South  American  languages  for  many 

Branl  has  not  been  able,  from  the  great  years,  that  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  or 

expense  of  her  protracted  war  with  Paraguay,  thirteen  stock  languages  among  the  Indians  of 

to  make  any  geographical  explorations  by  her  the  continent,  the  rest  being  merely  dialects. 

citizens,  but  several  of  the  European  and  Amer-  Of  these,  tiie  Guarani  and  the  Quechna  are 

ican  geographers  have  devoted  much  labor  and  the  principal  and  the  most  widely  spoken. 

time  to  the  exploration  of  her,  as  yet,  little-  These  two  languages  have  a  considerable  vocab- 

known  territory.    The  Abb6  Durand,  a  French  ulary,  while  most  of  the  others  are  meagre, 

naturalist,  visited  and  explored  very  thoroughly  containing   not  more  than  a  thousand  root 

the  Serra  de  Cara^a,  a  vast  iron  mountain  in  words.    Reduplication  was  a  principle  largely 

the  province  of  Minas  Oeraes,  and  has  reported  concerned  in  the  formation  of  both  the  Quechna 

to  the  French  Greographical  Society  on  its  min-  and  Ouarani  languages.    Mr.  Bliss  had  found 

eral  wedth,  its  vegetable  and  animal  produo-  more  than  thr^e  hundred  geographical  names 

tions,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  formed  by  this  process,  such  as  Mo-co-mO'CO, 

worked.     Mr.    Chandless,   the   indefatigable  Oo-ro-co-ro,  Titi-ca-ca,  etc. 

English  explorer,  has  been  pushing  up  the  In  Patagonia,  and  the  StraiU  of  Magellan^ 

aonthem  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  though  his  there  have  been  two  capable  explorers  the  past 

discoveries  come  more  properly,  perhaps,  within  year — Don  Guillermo  Cox,  in  Patagonia,  and 

the  boundaries  of  Peru  than  those  of  Brazil ;  Captain  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.  N.,  one  of  the  Ad- 

and  our  own  countryman.  Prof.  James  Orton,  miralty  survey  officers  who  was  engaged  from 

has   been    exploring  the    upper   waters    of  1866  to  May,  1869,  in  making  an  accurate  and 

the  same  great  river.    The  Germans  are  still  careful  survey  of  the  straits,  a  route  which  is 

reinforcing  their  colonies  in  Southern  Brazil,  now  very  generally  preferred  by  both  steamers 

and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  fbture  they  and  sailing-vessels,  to  the  more  tempestuous 

may  be  the  means  of  raising  the  empire  to  a  route  outside  the  Horn.   Captain  Mayne  states 

higher  plane  of  intelligence  and  progress  than,  that  the  straits  are  800  miles  in  length,  and 

it  would  ever  have  attained  "under  the  slothful,  from  2  to  20  miles  in  width.    At  the  entrance 

easy,  and  anti-progressive  sway  of  the  mixed  from  the  Atlantic,  the  land  is  a  low  prairie,  and 

races  which  as  yet  form  the  principal  popula-  tiie  skies  are  generally  bright,  but  farther  on 

tion  of  the  country.    From  January,  1868,  to  the  straits  are  narrow,  shut  in  by  high  perpen- 

April,  1869,  6,880  emigrants  sailed  from  Ham-  dicular  mountains,  and  drenched  by  almost 

bnrg  for  the  four  Brazilian  colonies.    Prof,  constant  rains,  snow,  or  hail.    He  saw  much 
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of  the  Patagonians  and  Faegans.  The  former,  tare  of  aboat  149°  Fahr.^  and  tbat  of  Uanqui- 
thoagh  of  good  height,  averaging  for  both  hae  varies  from  100°  to  122^  Fabr. 
sexes  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet,  were  not  sach  Proceeding  northward,  we  find  little  to  no- 
giants  as  tbej  had  been  represented.  The  tioe  in  FaragMoiij  except  the  continuance  of  the 
tallest  man  he  had  measored  was  6  feet  lO)-  struggle  which,  thongn  marked  by  great  per- 
inches,  but  his  case  was  exoepticmal.  The  sistenoe  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  the  meet 
Faegans  were  small,  badly  shaped,  and  ill-  heroic  endurance  and  bravery  on  the  part  of 
featured ;  but  were  tomperate  in  their  habits,  the  Paraguayans,  can  only  result  in  the  almost 
exQept  in  their  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  while  complete  depopulation  of  this  naturally  rich 
the  Patagonians  were  terrible  drunkards.  He  and  beantifm  country.  The  contest  still  con- 
confirms  the  statement  made  by  other  travel-  tinues,  thoagh  it  has  recently  taken  a  gnerrilU 
lers,  that  the  Patagonians  kill  their  old  people,  character.  The  indomitable  Lopez  and  hiafol* 
to  avoid  having  to  provide  for  them.  lowers'  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  moon- 
Don  Guillermo  Cox,  a  Chilian  naturalist,  tains,  and,  thoagh  pursued,  do  not  seem  to  be 
has  made  several  visits  to  Patagonia,  and  stud-  conqaered  or  captured, 
led  very  thoroughly  the  country  and  its  people.  In  Bolwia  a  new  gold-field  with  very  rich 
He  made  reports  of  his  explorations,  in  the  placers  was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  bat 
^^  Annals  of  the  University  of  Chili,"  where  he  was  not  very  fully  developed  until  1868-'69.  It 
was  a  professor,  the  last  being  dated  in  1868.  is  sitaated  in  the  Quolraoa  or  district  of  Santa 
He  states  that  Patagonia  and  the  islands  south  Rosa,  lying  between  latitude  IS**  and  16°  S., 
of  it  are  occupied  by  five  distinct  Indian  tribes,  and  between  longitude  64^  and  65^  W.  from 
1.  The  Pehnenchea,  subdivided  into  northern  Paris.  In  1867  only  about  60  lbs.  of  gold 
and  southern  Pehnenchea,  whose  district  is  for  (about  $11,000)  were  taken  out,  but  in  Octo- 
the  most  part  north  of  the  limay,  an  affluent  ber,  1868,  aboat  700  men  were  employed,  and 
of  the  Rio  Negro.  2.  The  Pampas,  or  Tchad.-  the  yield  had  reached  $5,500  per  day.  Since 
ches  of  the  north,  from  the  Limay  to  the  that  time  it  has  still  further  increased ;  and,  as 
Cheoput  8.  The  Tehnelches  of  the  south,  who  the  earth  for  a  depth  of  about  15  feet  seems  to 
occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  be  heavily  charged  with  gold,  there  is  aproba- 
*  and  di£Eer  very  little  from  those  of  the  north,  bility  of  still  greater  results  even  with  the  rode 
(These  two  are  the  Patagonians  most  generally  and  imperfect  processes  adopted, 
known,  of  large  stature  and  intemperate  habits.)  '  From  Peru  we  have  accounts  more  fall  than 
4.  The  Huaicurus,  a  mixed  race,  part  Tehnelche,  h^etofore  of  the  exploration  of  the  Ucayali, 
and  part  Fuegan,  occupying  the  northern  shores  the  Juru4,  and  the  iNapo,  the  latter  explored 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  5.  The  Fuegans  through  most  of  its  course  by  our  countryman 
or  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Prof.  Orton  and  his  company.  It  is  about  800 
Oftlieeetribes,  the  Pehnenches  are  the  onlj  ones  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  from  Napolbr 
who  have  fixed  habitations,  the  others  being  boats  for  580  miles,  and  for  steamers  from 
nomadic  and  those  on  the  coast  plundering  Santa  Rosa  (aboat  500  miles).  Hr.  Cbandless, 
shipwrecked  vessels.  Don  G.  Cox  confirms  whose  explorations  of  the  Jara4  was  mentioned 
the  statements  of  Captain  Mayne  in  regard  to  in  the  Ambrioan  Ajotual  Ctclopjbdix  for  1866, 
the  stature  of  the  Tehnelches,  who  are,  he  says,  returned  to  England,  in  January,  1870,  having, 
the  largest  of  the  Patagonian  tribes.  All  these  it  would  seem,  again  attempted  the  ascent  of 
tribes  live  exclusively  upon  flesh  and  &t,  re-  the  Jurud,  but  was  checked  by  the  wars  be- 
jecting  all  vegetable  food.  They  use  the  hol(u,  tween  the  savage  tribes  which  were  still  in 
or  lasso  with  two  or  three  balls  attached,  to  progress.  The  highest  point  reached  was 
capture  animals  in  hunting.  They  are  polyg-  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  M4,  in  latitade 
amists,  but  adultery  is  very  rare.  Owing  to  7**  11' 46"  S.,  and  longitude  72*  1'  80"  W.,  982 
their  wretched  life,  abortion  is  very  common,  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  Jurui  into  the 
and  their  numbers  are  not  increasing.    The  MaratLon. 

Tehnelches  do  not  exceed  6,000.  Careful  observations  made  by  Nicholas  Whit- 
Considerable  interest  has  attached  for  some  ley,  C.  £.,  and  Admiral  Irminger,  of  the  Dan- 
years  past  to  two  lakes  in  Southern  Chiliy  ly-  isb  navy,  as  well  as  by  ofiloera  of  the  Coiiard 
ing  in  a  pass  of  the  Andes,  through  which  it  is  steamships  sailing  between  Liverpool  and  Xev 
believed  with  slight  labor  an  available  route  York,  prosecated  for  a  series  of  years,  give 
for  small  steamboats  might  be  found  across  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  existence 
the  narrow  prolongation  of  the  continent  Dr.  and  course  of  warm  currents  in  the  northern 
Edward  Geisse,  a  Chilian  geographer,  has  portion  of  the  Atlaktio  Ocrav.  It  seems 
within  the  past  year  explored  more  folly  the  from  these  observations  that  a  cold  current  of 
region  in  which  these  lakes  (Llanquihue  and  water  flows  over  the  banks  of  Kewfbundland, 
Puyehne)  lie.  Finding  their  waters  warmer  having  a  mean  temperature  of  89^  2'  Fahr^ 
than  the  atmosphere  or  the  other  streams  near,  and  during  ^e  three  winter  months  Ming  to 
be  traced  the  streams  which  supply  them  up  to  82%  81%  80%  rising  in  September  to  52^  iu 
their  sources,  and  found  that  they  flowed  from  maximum.  On  or  near  the  meridian  of  ^ 
very  extensive  hot  springs  about  240  feet  W.  from  Greenwiob  in  the  steamship  route,  the 
higher  in  the  mountains.  The  source  of  Puye-  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  57*^  2'  fahr., 
hue,  where  it  leaves  the  spring,  has  a  tempera-  the  lowest  54°  in  February  and  March,  and  the 
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highest  61^  in  Angost '  From  longitude  86^ 
W.  to  20°  W.  from  Greenwioh,  the  mean  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  ywr  ifldO®  2'  Fahr.,  ris- 
ing to  69^  <»:  60^  Fahr.  in  Angast  and  Septem* 
ber,  and  sinking  to  52*^  to  M°  in  the  winter 
monthflk  From  20°  to  the  Irish  coast,  the  tem- 
perature is  somewhat  lower,  the  mean  of  the 
year  being  54°  2'  to  55°  1',  the  minimnm  50° 
to  52°,  and  the  nuudmam  59''  to  60''. 

The  Arctic  eorrent  sets  southward  over  the 
Newfonndlnnd  Banks  and  comes  between  the 
American  shore  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  To 
this  are  due  our  more  rigorous  winters  than 
those  of  the  west  coast  of  Europe  in  tl^e  same 
latitude.  But  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
warm  current  from  the  Gulf  Stream  or  tropi- 
cal waters  does  not  always  follow  precisely  the 
same  course,  but  is  sometimes  one  or  two 
degrees  of  longitude  east  or  west  of  its  usuid 
route.  These  &cts  are  interesting  from  their 
bearing  on  our  climate,  and  on  the  probabili- 
ties of  Arctic  discovery. . 

8.  EuBOPB. — ^We  have  space  to  notice  only  a 
few  particulars  of  geographical  interest  in  Eu- 
rope. 

In  Italp^  lionnt  iEtna,  whic^  had  been  care- 
fully measured  in  1864,  has  again  been  the 
subject  of  measurement,  it  being  very  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  great  eruption  of  1865 
had  altered  its  configuration  and  the  height  of 
some  of  its  most  noted  points.  •  The  new  sur^ 
vey  proves  the  error  of  this  supposition.  The 
result  of  the  admeasurements  was  as  follows : 


FlMe  of  Torr  tk«  phUoiOpher. . . . 

ThrMbold  of  the  Englisb  cabin.. . 

Higbest  point  of  the  brtnk  of  the 

enter 


1864. 


9,481.18 
9,661.00 

10,TW.77 


isas. 


Fttt, 
0,48».40 
9,66189 

10,166.90 


Diflbr- 


1.86 
3.T0 

0.M 


A  hydrographical  survey  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
the  largest  laie  of  BvMia,  was  completed  in 
1869.  It  has  been  long  needed.  The  lake  has 
an  area  of  6,633  square  miles ;  it  is  131  miles 
in  its  extreme  length,  and  98  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  greatest  depth,  122 
fathoms,  is  attained  in  its  northern  portion, 
and  its  average  depth  is  about  50  fathoms.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Volchoff,  the  Siassy, 
the  8vir,  the  Olonka,  the  Tarfula,  and  the 
Vokaa.  The  climate  of  the  lake  is  very  severe. 
In  a  cold  winter  the  whole  lake  freezes  over, 
and  the  ice  is  three  to  four  feet  thick.  Icebergs 
of  considerable  size  are  formed  at  the  northern 
eztremitj  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  very  pure 
and  transpareut,  but  cold,  its  temperature  ran- 
ging from  86^  F.  to  45^  F.  in  the  very  warmest 
weather.  Fish  are  abundant  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
traffic  on  the  lake  is  very  large. 

In  European  Turkey^  there  were  several 
successive  earthquake  shocks  between  the 
Soth  and  28th  of  June,  1669.  The  first  series 
were  felt  on  the  25th,  and  extended  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Adrianople.  Two  days  later  an- 
other series  occurred,  extending  from  Ser^jono 


to  Ragusa.  Though  these  shocks  were  severe 
enough  to  excite  considerable  terror,  there  was 
no  destruction  of  property  or  life. 

0.  Asia.— -The  Sinaitic  explorations  in  Arabia 
have  been  prosecuted  with  great  energy  during 
1 869.  The  surveying  party— consisting  of  Cap- 
tains Wilson  and  Palmer,  of  the  Royal  Ensi- 
neers;  four  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  all  of  whom  as  well  as  their 
chiefs  had  been  engaged  in  the  ordnance  sur- 
vey for  some  years ;  Mr.  Palmer,  an  excellent 
and  accomplished  Oriental  scholar ;  Mr.  Wyatt, 
a  naturalist;  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  who  had 
made  three  previous  explorations  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula— left  Southampton,  England,  October 
24, 1868,  and  reached  their  destination  Novem- 
ber 11th.  They  made  a  careful  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Jebel  Musa  and  Jebel  Saba],  on  a  scale 
of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  and  of  the  east  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to 
the  mile.  They  made  copies  and  obtained  im- 
pressions of  about  2,500  of  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  twelve  or  fifteen  were  bilingual, 
or  written  in  the  Arabic  and  Greek  characters, 
apparently  by  the  same  hand.  There  are  also 
a  few  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  seem 
unconnected  with  the  others.  The  results  of 
this  exploration  must  be  important  as  de- 
termining the  possible  routes  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Egypt,  and,  unless  there  is  evidence 
of  material  change  .in  the  topography  of  the 
country,  the  only  mountain  site  which  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  required  for  Mount  Sinai.  The 
expedition,  having  completed  its  work^  returned 
to  England  in  May,  1869,  and  Mr.  Palmer  has 
since  been  engaged  in  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tions which,  it  is  believed,  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject.  Among  the  objects  of 
their  incidental  investigation  was  the  famous 
Jebel  NaMU^  or  *^  Mountain  of  the  Bell,''  an 
object  of  superstitious  regard  by  the  Arabs. 
The  musical  sounds  produced  at  irregular  in- 
tervals on  that  mountain,  the  explorers  ascer- 
tained, were  caused  by  the  loose  and  sharp 
grains  of  sand  becoming  suddenly  dislodged 
and  striking  against  each  other  as  they  rushed 
down  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  producing 
a  ringing  sound. 

The  labors  of  the  Palettine  Exploration 
Fund  Committee  were  also  conducted  as- 
siduously during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  re- 
sulted in  laying  bare  at  a  depth  of  from  80  to 
106  feet  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
temple,  indicating,  by  their  sixe,  form,  and  in- 
scriptions, the  various  epochs  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  vnst  monolithic  stones  of  the 
old  Jebusite  fortress,  the  huge  but  more  highly- 
finished  stones  forming  the  walls  erected  by 
Solomon,  the  subterranean  chambers  and  aque- 
ducts of  Hezekiah,  the  walls  as  rebuilt  by 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah,  the  grand  founda- 
tions and  substructures  of  Herod,  the  Roman, 
the  Saracen,  the  Christian,  and  the  Ottoman 
city,  have  each  been  made  manifest  in  these 
explorations.  The  permission  to  explore  with- 
in the  temple  area  is  still' withheld,  but  the 
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results  alreadj-  obtained  are  sncli  as  to  throw  the  title  of  "Across  America  and  Asia.*'   The 

much  light  on  Biblical  literature  and  science.  Tolmne  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  his  geo- 

TutJ^  in  Ana. — ^Mr.  John  George  Taylor,  logical  discoveries  and  sarveys  in  Teseo,  and 
British  consul  at  Erzeroom,  explored,  in  the  in  the  coal-districts  of  China,  as  well  S3  in 
beginning  of  1869,  the  renon  aronnd  the  north-  Mangolia  and  Siberia,  which  had  been  pre- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Van,  and  the  sources  viously  furnished  to  the  Smithsonian  InstitQte 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  region  wnich  no  European  and  published  in  one  of  their  volumes,  throw 
traveller  in  modem  times  has  visited.  He  found  great  light  upon  the  physical  geography  of  these 
it  a  volcanic  country,  with  one  volcano,  the  countries.    He  saw  much  of  the  Ainos  or  harry 
Soondnlik  Dagh,  or  Oven  Mountain,  in  a  state  men  of  Japan,  and  gives  interesting  partioolars 
of  active  eruption.    This  mountain  is  not  laid  in  regard  to  their  character,  habits^  etc 
down  on  the  maps.    There  are  numerous  sul-        The  most  interesting  of  all  the  geograpliical 
phur  geysers,  too  hot  for  the  hand,  bursting  explorations  which  have  been  made  known  to 
with  a  slight  explosion,  and  sending  up  a  col-  the  world  in  1869  was  that  of  the  French  £x- 
umn  of  steam  and  sulphurous  vapor,  surround-  plorihg  Expedition  up  the  Me-Eong  or  Gam- 
ing the  Mnrad  Su,  or  Euphrates,  which,  at  bodia  River,  in  CanAodia  or  Cochin  Chim. 
this  point,  flows  through  a  natural  tunnel,  and  This  expedition,  which  left  Siugan,  the  capital 
the  sulphurous  waters  rush  down  the  rocks  and  of  the  French  colony  in  Cambodia.  June  5, 
fall  into  its  limpid  stream  as  it  emerges  from  1866,  and,  after  two  years  of  great  liardship, 
the  tunnel.    Below,  it  has  cut  fbr  itself  a  deep  arrived  at  Shanghai,  China,  June  12,  1868, 
cafion  through  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  Ala  was  composed  of  Captain  Doudard  de  la  Gr^ 
Dagh,  while,  on  the  small  plateau  above,  stands  of  the  French  navy.  Lieutenant  Francis  Gar- 
the  town  of  Diadeen.    Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Van  nier,  Doctors  Joubert  and  Thorel,  Ensign  Dela- 
Lannep,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  but  educated  porte,  and  M.  de  Cam6,  a  consular  attach 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  past  The  chief  of  the  expedition.  Captain  de  la 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  his  Gr6e,  died,  after  a  protracted  illness^  at  Tong- 
own  countrymen,  has  published,  within  a  few  chuan,  in  Yunnan,  China,  March  12, 1868,  and 
months,  a  volume  entitled  "Travels  in  Little-  Lieutenant  Gkunier,  who  had  been  for  some 
known  Parts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  lUustrations  time  conducting  a  separate  branch  of  the  ex- 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Researches  in  Ar-  ploration,  took  charge  of  the  whole  from  that 
chsBology,"  which  is  a  most  valuable  contribu-  time.    The  party  ascended  the  Me-Kong  br 
tion  to  the  geography  of  that  region.    Since  water  wherever  it  was  navigable,  and,  where 
the  publication  of  Thomson's  "  The  Land  and  it  was  not,  marched  along  its  banks  till  ibej 
the  Book,"  no  work  of  equal  value  with  this  reached  Muang-Tung,  longitude  about  98'  £. 
in  relation  to  "Bible Lands  "  has  appeared.  His  from  Paris,  latitude  22*  N.,  2,X)00  feet  aboYe 
careful  and  protracted  explorations  for  thirty  the  sea-level,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
years  have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  kingdomofBurmah,  which  extends  east  at  this 
of  the  most  valuable  archsBological  and  my-  point  to  the  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Anam, 
thological  treasures.    In  the  Oaueastu,  three  where  they  turned  toward  ^e  northeast,  and, 
young  Englishmen,  Messrs.  D.  W.  Freshfield,  crossing  the  Me-Xong  (here  called  the  Kin- 
Tucker,  and  Moore,  members  of  the  Alpine  Long-Kiang)  at  Xieng-hong,  entered  China, 
Club,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Chamounix  and  made  their  way  to  Tunnan,  the  capital  of 
guides  in  the  summer  of  1868,  ascended  two  of  the  province  of  that  name,  situated  on  a  small 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  range,  Eas-  li^e  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.    They  arrived 
bek,  16,546  feet  high,  and  Elbruz,  the  monarch  here  in  December,  1867,  eighteen  months  aft«r 
of  the  range,  18,626  feet  in  height,  being  the  their  departure  from  Saigon.    From  Tnniian 
first  Europeans  who  had  accomplished  this  they  marched  to  Tong-chu-an-fft,  a  considen- 
very  diflficult  feat    They  found,  on  the  slopes  ble  city  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tae- 
at  the  foot  of  Elbruz,  a  remarkable  race,  the  Kiang,  which  they  reached  early  in  Janoarr, 
Ossetes,  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  speaking  1868.    Here  Captain  de  la  Gr^,  who  had  been 
a  language  closely  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  Other  long  in  bad  health,  became  too  ill  to  be  able  to 
small  tribes  within  a  limited  area  speak  fifty  go  on,  and  Lieutenant  Gamier,  after  consolt- 
or  sixty  different  languages,  remnants  perhaps  ing  with  him,  determined  to  take  a  part  of 
of  the  Babel  confusion  of  tongues.    Some  of  the  company  and  make  an  effort  to  reaohTali* 
the  villages  of  Suanetia,  in  the  upper  valley  of  ftl,    in   Tsse-Chuan,  the    capital   and  head- 
the  Ingut,  at  the  base  of  Elbruz,  are  composed  quarters  of  the  great  Mohammedan  rebellion 
of  outlaws  who  had  fled  from  their  own  conn-  agdnst  the  Chinese  Govenunent   Tali-f^  ^^ 
trymen  in  consequence  of  their  crimes,  from  a  city  of  great  importance,  on  the  direct  high- 
whose  lawless  violence  the  travellers  were  in  way  between  Bhamo,  the  head  of  steam  navi- 
great  danger.  gation  on  the  Irrawady  and  the  great  Chi- 

Near  the  close  of  1869,  Prof.  Raphael  Pum-  nese  cities  on  the  upper  Yang-tse-Kiang.   The 

pelly,  a  mining  engineer  and  geologist,  now  attempt  to  reach  it  was  a  hazardous  one;  the 

professor   in    Harvard  University,  who  had  territory  between  Tali-ftL  and  Tong-cha-an- 

spent  the  fire  years  1860-'65  in  explorations  fre  was  the  great  battle-ground  between  the 

in  Arizona,  Japan,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Siberia,  contending   parties,  and    the  MohammedaDS 

published  a  narrative  of  his  explorations  under  were  at  this  time  terribly  incensed  against  tho 
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imperial  troops.    No  safe-oondaot  would  be  African    states.      Dr.    Liyingstone's    letters, 

respected.     jBat  the   daring   young   French  thongh  nnsatisfactory,  seem  to  imply  that  the 

lieotenant  brayed  all  dangers,  and  with  his  Tanganyika,  and  another,  large  lake  west  of  it, 

little  company  marched  westward  on  the  81st  perhaps  an  nnezpected  extension  of  the  Albert 

of  January,  and,  taking  a  circnitons  ronte  to  Nyanza   southward,   will   prove   to   be   the 

avoid  maraading  parties,  came  to  the  highlands  sources  of  the  Nile.    Bat  we  shall  know  more 

orerlooking  Tiui-ft,  after  a  wearifiome  and  definitely  what  he  has  discoyered  if,  as  there 

periloQs  Joomey,  on  the  29th  of  Febmary.  is  reason  to  hope,  he  emerges  from  his  long 

Here  tbey  were  detained  for  a  few  days  till  the  tour  of  exploration  either  on  the  west  coas^ 

Sultan's  will  could  be  ascertained  respecting  or  on  the  lower  Nile. 

them.   They  were  finally  permitted  to  enter  In  the  region  lying  between  the  ZambsH 

the  dfy,  and  marched  to  the  palace,  where  the  and  the  Limpopo,  Oarl  Mauch's  gold-fields  are 

iosnlts  of  the  mob  nearly  led  to  retaliation  still  attracting  attention,  thongh  uie  difficulties 

and  their  de«tniction.     The  Sultan  at  first  of  the  route  thither  are  sufficient  to  deter  any 

receiyed  them  favorably,  but  a  few  hours  later  but  the  hardiest  observers.    The  fall  narrative 

Kot  them  orders  to  leave  the  city  the  next  of  Mr.  St  Vincent  Erskine^s  discovery  of  the 

daj,  and  seemed  resolved  to  find  a  pretext  for  mouth  of  the  Limpopo  and  its  course  from  its 

putting  them  to  death.    Nothing  but  the  reso-  junction  with  its  great  affluent,  the  Lipaluli, 

mte  firmness  and  decision  of  Lieutenant  Gar-  has  been  received,  and  the  Journey  wpears 

nier  saved  them  from  being  brutally  murdered,  to  have  been  one  of  great  penl  and  suffering, 

Yakiog  their   escape  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  happily  a  snccesi^  one.    The  mouth  of 

aided  by  a  Catholic  missionary  whom  they  the  river  was  found  in  latitude  25^  16'  19"  (the 

foond  in  the  mountains,  they  reached  Tong-  mean  of.  two  observations)  south,  and  about 

ehnan-fiitofind  their  chief  dead.  Disinterring  the  84th  meridian   of  east  longitude  from 

bis  body,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  with  Greenwich. 

it  to  Sid-Ohitl-fll,  the  nearest  port  on  the  Tang-  Mosilikatse,  the  formidable  chief  of  the  Ma- 
tse-Eiang,  and  embarked  there  for  Shanghai,  tabele,  a  Kaffir  ruler  whose  name  was  a  word 
from  whence  tliey  returned  to  France.  The  of  terror  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  con- 
whole  distance  travelled  from  Cratich,  the  vil-  tinent  in  South  Central  Africa,  died  in  the  be- 
lageontheMe-King,  which  was  their  noal  point  ginning  of  1869,  and  his  son  Xuruman,  a  man 
of  departure,  to  Shanghai,  was  6,892  mUes,  of  of  less  ability,  but  also,  it  is  said,  less  san- 
which  8,625  ware  surveyed  with  care,  and  the  guinary  disposition,  has  succeeded  him. 
positions  in  the  unknown  parts  rectified  by  Oarl  Mauch,  the  German  geographer  and  ex- 
astnmomical  observations.  They  found  the  plorer,  has  set  out  on  an  expedition  from 
platean,  in  which  the  five  rivers  we  have  South  Africa  northward  to  Egypt.  His  past 
already  named  take  their  rise,  only  about  240  success  in  dealing  with  the  natives  encourases 
iniles  wide.  It  is  between  28^  and  80^  N.  lat-  some  hope  that  he  may  be  successful  in  nis 
itade,  and  forms  the  southeast  slope  of  the  long  and  perilous  journey.  The  French  dur- 
great  plateau  of  Thibet  ing  the  years  1867  and  1868  employed  one  of 

10.  ArsTRAUksiA  offers  little  in  the  way  of  the  vessels  of  their  African  squadron  in  ex- 
new  discovery  during  the  year  1869.  A  new  ex-  ploring  the  region  of  the  Gabiin,  and  pene- 
pedition  in  search  of  Lenechardt  set  out  from  trated  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Ogowai. 
Afelboamein  May  orJune,  1869,  but  they  have  The  result  of  their  explorations  beyond  de- 
iiot  yet  been  heard  from.  An  expedition  (the  fining  the  course  of  the  Ogowai,  and  some 
third)  also  s«t  out  in  December,  1868,  to  ex-  brief  notice  of  the  Fans  and  other  tribes,  al- 
plore  the  interior  from  Northern  Australia,  ready  described  by  Du  Chaillu  and  Winwood 
The  interior  of  the  continent  is  gradually  Beade,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  partic- 
Woming  known,  and  the  old  ideas  of  its  ter-  ular  interest.  The  latter  explorer  went  out 
rihie  drought  and  desolation  are  dying  out.  It  again  in  May,  1868,  to  endeavor  to  explore 
19  a  vast  basin,  like  Central  Africa  and  our  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  mountamous 
own  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  most  of  the  rivers  region  lying  back  from  the  Gold  Coast,  He 
of  which  do  not  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  but  was  thwarted  in  his  endeavors  to  reach  his 
are  awaUowed  up  in  the  sands.  Hence  there  destination  by  way  of  Lagos. or  Whydoh,  and 
are  extensive  salt  lakes,  and  soda  deposits,  and  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  from  whence  he  pene- 
m  a  dry  season  a  terrible  drought,  but  water  trated  400  miles  into  the  interior,  and  reached 
is  at  no  time  very  far  below  the  surface,  and  the  Niger,  or  Quorra  Biver.  He  then  returned 
fbese  lands  wHl,  with  proper  care  and  the  sink-  to  Sierra  Leone,  and,  descending  the  coast  to 
ii^  of  artesian  wells,  eventually  prove  fertile,  Monrovia,  Liberies,  started  January  14,  1870, 
snd  excellent  both  for  grains  and  pasturage.  for  Boporah,  a  large  Mandingo  town  in  the 

11.  AmcAofiTersfkr  less  than  usual  pf  inter-  interior,  accompanied  by  Profl  Blyden,  and 
est  to  the  geographer  during  the  past  year,  some  other  Liberians. 

The  gleanings  of  science,  from  the  explora-  Gerhard  Rohlfii  has  again  been  exploring  some 

tions  connected  with  the  Abyssinian  War,  are  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Berber  lands. 

Btill  spread  before  the  public,  and  Abyssinia,  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Oanal,  an  important 

from  being  an  almost  unknown,  has  become  geographical  event,  is  elsewhere  described  in 

perhaps  the  best  known  (after  Egypt)  of  the  this  volume.    {See  Eotpt.) 
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GEORGIA.    The  State  of  Georgia  wa»  dnlj  this  convention  then  to  be  required  to  mett 
readmitted  to  its  place  iu  the  Union  by  an  Act  in  the  constitution  a  qualification  for  boldkg 
of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  and  its  oonstita-  office  in  the  State  whidi  should  not  be  in  coa- 
tion,  with  certain  changes,  was  approved  hj  flict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  tlie 
that  bodj.    The  Legidature  subsequently  ex-  Federal  Constitution.    After  some  diseoBBion 
polled  from  their  seats  all  its  colored  members  as  to  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  the  conren- 
(see  Amebioan  Avkual  CTOLOPiSDUL  for  1868X  tion  to  make  any  provinon  on  the  sabject  of 
and  it  was  claimed  by  the  most  earaestnsup-  office-holding,  thia  bill  was  referred  to  the  Ja- 
porters  of  the  reconstruction  acts  that,  by  so  diciary  Committee.    In  the  House  of  Kerae- 
doing,  it  had  violated  the  guarantees  re<|  ired  eentatives  the  whole  subject  went  to  the  Ke- 
of  the  State  by  Congress.   So  person  exhibited  construction   Committee,  who  took  a  large 
a  more  decided  disapproval  of  the  course  which  amount  of  testimonv  with  regard  to  the  state 
had  been  pursued  in  the  General  Assembly  than  of  affairs  in  Georgia.    It  was  contended  on 
Rufus  B.  Bullock,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  one  hand  that  the  laws  were  not  fiuthfally 
No  sooner  had  Congress  assembled  on  the  7th  executed  by  the  officers  of  the  State,  snd  Hbn 
of  December,  1868,  than  that  official  submitted  they  were  resisted  by  the  people ;  thsithe  col- 
a  communication  in  which  he  declared  that  ored  people,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  Re* 
^^  the  laws  under  which  the  State  of  Georgia  publican  party,  especially  those  coming  from 
was  to  have  been  admitted  to  representation  the  North,  were  abused  and  ill-treated ;  and, 
in  Congress  have  not  Jbeen  fully  executed;''  ^ally,  that  the  people  did  not  shows  desire 
and  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  for  making  for  peace  and  nnicm.    On  the  other  hand,  Hon. 
this  statement    The  government,  he  said,  was  Nelson  Tift,  one   of  the  renresentstives  of 
merely  provisional  at  the  time  of  the  aasem-  Georgia  in  Congress,  obtained  the  testimon; 
bling  of  the  Legislature  in  1868,  and  the  law,  of  over  one  hundred  persons,  mostly  Judges  of 
therefore,  required  *Hhat  such  persona  only  as  courts,  mayors  of  cities,  and  other  officials,  to 
were  eli^ble  under  the  reconstruction  acts  the  effect  that  the  laws  of  the  State  were  faith- 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  thenecea>  fully  executed,  and  were  not  rensted  by  the 
aary  provisional  legislation  precedent  to  recog-  people ;  that  the  treatment  of  blacks  and  North- 
nition  as  a  State.''    He  continued  in  the  fol-  em  white  men  was  kind  and  conciliatory ;  and 
lowing  strain :  that  there  was  a  universal  denre  for  peace  and 

The  fact,  however,  la.  that  all  the  candidates  for  the  restoration  to  the  Union.                   ^  ^  .    u 

General  Aaaembly  who  had  received  the  highest  num-  On  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  Bhonld 

her  of  votes  were,  without  renurd  to  their  eligibility  be  done,  GK)vemor  Bullock  said  that  there  should 

under  the  law,  peimitted  to  take  seato  in  the  provia-  ^e  a  literal  execution  of  the  reconstraction 

[^"SWdl^h^^^  ajjts,  and,  in  his  opinion,  these  acU  nM 

simply  Invited  to  take  an  oath  preacribedin  the  new  t^©  organization  of  the  Legislature  to  be  "lade 

oonatitution.  which  oonstitation  had  not  at  that  tune  by  the  admission  of  those  only  who  could  take 

become,  and,  under  law  could  not  then  bo,  of  force,  the  test-oatii,  or  had  been  relieved  of  tiieirdisa- 

The  result  of  thU  failure  to  execute  the  law  has  i^iiities  by  Congress.    This,  he  said,  would  r^ 

been  a  defeat  of  the  purpoaca  which  Conffresa  had  in  !1      Vv   v.  i  ^  j  -T^  v.  ^    a    il^^  ♦»»..  T  ^ns. 

view  when  passing  Cheliota-theae  purposes  having  f^"*«  ^^«  ooloTed  members,  and  place  the  Legb- 

been  the  eatablishment  of  a  loyal  and  republioaa  latnre  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  loyal  men, 

State  ffovemment,  affording  adequate  protection  to  and  then  ^'  after  the  adoption  by  such  a  body 

life  and  propcrtv,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  of  the  fundamental  condition,  precedent  to  the 

squiring  by  its  legisktion  that  none  but  those  who  of  June  26th,  all  members  eligible  under  m 

were  loyal  should  partidpate  in  the  eatabliahment  of  State  constitution  and  the  fonrieeuth  amend- 

a  provisional  ffovemment  which  was  thereafter  to  be  ment  would  be  admitted,  and  no  further  action 

Jia'nil^'^.wllf^iffS^fi                 S^  t  ®.^^^  ^#  ^r  Congress  would  be  necessary." 

the  umon,  charged  with  the  care  and  protection  of  rp'uii?  xv         uj     i>              ^sii   j«  *k«  ^nnAa 

the  lives  and  property,  and  the  civU  Ind  political  ,^,*^»^®„*^«   ^^^i^}  ^^   ^^.  ^  *^^  Tn 

righu  of  ita  dtixena,  is  made  the  more  apparent  by  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  the  non. 

the  oonaeouenoes  which  have  ensued  from  this  fidlura  Nelson  Tift  submitted  to  that  body  a  long 

in  the  enforcement  of  that  leffLslation.  statement  regarding  the  condition  of  affairs  in 

of\«nSr^ir;i;nta-:it^r^l£S  Georgia,  ^hfcb  ^  intend^  to  oomUt^ 
Buch  steps  be  taken  as  may  to  you  siem  wise  and  position  taken  by  Governor  Bullock  m  hwtiij 
proper  for  the  obtidninff  of  fhll  information  in  relation  communication  to  that  committee,  and  his  aaD- 
thereto ;  and  to  the  end  that  loyalty  may  be  protected  sequent  testimony.  He  declared  that  the  lavs 
and  promoted  by  the  enforcement  of  the  hiws  enacted  of  Congress  for  the  reoonstmotion  and  adma- 
by  t£e  representatives  of  the  American  people.  ^^^  of&eorria  had  been  compKed  with  in  even 
This  subject  received  the  immediate  atten-  particular.  In  proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the 
tion  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Senator  election  for  delegates  to  the  convention  to  form 
Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  a  constitution,  the  meeting  and  action  of  that 
Senate  providing  for  the  reassembling  of  the  convention,  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitation, 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Greorgia — whidi  and  the  election  of  officers  by  the  people,  the 
had  adjourned  for  one  year,  subject  to  being  organization  of  the  Legislature,  the  striking  oat 
called  together^  if  Congress  should  require  any  of  certain  sections  of  &e  constitution  in  accord- 
thing  further  in  relation  to  reconstruction —  ance  with  the  expressed  wUl  of  Congress,  the 
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adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  members  of  the  Beconstmction  Committee, 
inauguration  of  the  GoTemor,  the  announce-  and  dated  on  the  26th  of  Febmary.    In  this 
meat  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  militarj,  and  be  reiterated  the  statements  made  hy  himself 
the  restoration  of  civil  law,  and  the  proclama-  before  the  committee,  and  accused  Mr.  Tift 
tion  of  the  President  certifying  the  compliance  of  misrepresenting  his  motives  and  his  Ian- 
of  the  State  with  the  conditions  prescribed  bj  gnage.    His  only  object  was,  he  said,  ^**to 
CoD^resB  for  her  admission  to  representation,  secare   a  loyal  civil   government  "  for  the 
^*  all  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  letter  ana  State.    Mr.  Tift  saw  fit  to  follow  with  a  re- 
spirit  of  the  law ; "  and  finally,  the  nnanimons  sponse  to  the  Governor's  letter,  in  which  he 
assent  of  tiie  Honse  of  Representatives  to  the  quoted  from  the  testimony  before  the  Recon- 
&ct  that  reconstruction  was  accomplished  in  struotion  Committee  to  sustain  his  view  of  the 
Georipa  by  the  admission  of  her  representatives  motives  and  objects  of  that  ofScial,  and  elabo- 
to  seats  in  the  House.    With  regard  to  the  non-  rated  at  greater  length  some  of  the  points  set 
exaction  of  the  test-oath  at  the  organization  of.  forth  in  his  first  communication. 
the  Lcgialature,  he  showed  that  it  was  omitted  While  this  subject  still  remained  in  the 
on  the  authority  of  General  Meade,  after  con-  hands  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  the 
flultation  with  General  Grant,  and  declared  term  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  expired,  and  the 
that,  if  any  person  had  been  a^itted  in  viola-  Forty-first  was  duly  organized  on  the  4th  day 
tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Fed-  of  March.    Meantime,  the  Senators  elected  by 
eral  Constitution,  the  remedy  was  '^not  the  the  Georgia  Legislature  had  presented  them- 
destmction  of  the  State  government  by  Con-  selves  for  admission,  and  their  credentials  had 
gre»;  not  retaliatory  laws  which  shall  deprive  been  referred  to  th^  Judidary  Committee,  who 
the  whole  people  of  Georgia  of  their  rights  reported  adversely  to  their  claims.    The  ques- 
nnder  the  Constitution,  but  evidently  such  tionof  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
proper  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  and  also  came  up,  and,  after  some  acrimonious  de- 
uws  as  will  remove  such  members  as  are  ineli-  bate,  was  di^osed  of.    (See  Conobbss,  U.  S.) 
gible  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  The  renresentatives  chosen  at  the  same  elec- 
Constitntimi.''   On  the  subject  of  the  expulsion  tion  at  which  the  constitution  was  ratified  had 
of  the  negro  members,  he  said  that  '^  neither  been  admitted  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  on  the 
the  reconstruction  acts,  nor  the  civil  rights  bill,  25th  of  Julf,  1868 ;  but,  although  it  was  gen- 
nor  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  erally  understood  in  the  State  Uiat  they  were 
tjoo,  require  any  State  to  provide  that  colored  elected  also  for  the  ftill  term  commencing 
citizens  shall  be  eli^ble  to  ofiSce ; ''  that  the  March  4, 1869,  it  was  not  so  stated  in  their 
constitotion  of  tlie  State  was  silent  on  the  sub-  credentials,  and  they  were  not  alloVed  to  re- 
ject, and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  tain  their  seats  in  the  Forty-first  Congress,  so 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  that  this  right  that  after  the  organization  of  that  body  the 
shonld  be  conferred  on-  those  who  were  bom  State  was  again  wholly  without  representa- 
slaves  before  they  could  exercise  it.    If  they  tives  in  the  Federal  Government. 
were  wrong,  the  only  proper  remedy  for  this  A  bill  was  finally  reported  in  Congress  by 
and  aU  similar  evils  was  to  be  found  in  the  B.  F.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
ballot  and  the  courts.    He  then  took  up  the  Committee,  on  the  7th  of  April,  ^*  to  enforce 
rabject  of  rtssistance  to  law  and  the  treatment  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  citizens,  and  referred  to  the  testimony  which  and  the  laws  of  the  TJuited  States,  and  to  re- 
he  had  gathered  and  submitted  to  the  Recon-  store  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  republican 
stmction  Conmiittee  to  show  that  order  and  a  government  elected  under  its  new  constitu- 
desire  for  peace  prevaOed.    His  conclusions  are  tion."    The  preamble  of  this  bill  declared  that 
summed  up  as  fdUows :  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  elected 
.          .     ,       .   „  ,    ^        ^          ,   rm.  X  under  its  new  constitution  preparatory  to  the 

tt,^?  «™?Mtio»  »^  •^  *^«  f*^  "^^^^  •  J;  Th»*  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  place  in  the 

the  law  of  Congress  reooffnizes  Georgia  as  a  Stat©  in  i^^^*"*"'-  "*   •^^  ^^Kwro  w  *i.o  i/iov^  «*  v^io 

the  rnion,  entitled  to  representatioS  in  Congress,  Union,  had,   m  violation  of  the  fourteenth 

u>d  of  necessity  having  eotud  rights  with  other  States,  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

1  That  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  in  their  deoi-  States,  refdsed  '^  to  purge  itself  of  members '' 

K?^?^'^**^^"!?*^^?"  ';?V'1°^'  the  constitu-  ^^^  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  such  by 

'Zt^^::Sa^^^,^L'^^f^^^^tr^  that  amendment;  that  a  majority  of  the  oer- 

tiitloo,  BO  fkr  as  members  of  the  Legislature  were  8on^  in  fact,  oomposmg  that  Legislature,  had, 

nncemed;  and,  if  they  have  committed  an  error  in  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

ttojDdgment,  it  can  only  be  properly  corrected  by  States,  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 

he^t^'uw^        judgment,  when  pronounced,  will  Georgia,  and  in  violation  o(  the  fundamental 

«.  Thi^' according  to  the  most  reliable  oflclal  tes-  principles  upon  which  Congress  had  consented 

tunonj,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Georgia,  consider-  to  her  restoration  to  the  Union,  expelled  a 

ing  t^  cireamstanoes  which  have  surrounded  the  large  number  of  its  legally-qualified  members, 

pecpjj  fad  ^e  trials  through  which  they  have  ^p^n  the  sole  ground  that  they  were  persons 

^SJriS^\f*^  2lS.2f*  "S?*  Sn^""^  ^-""^  ^^  of  African  blood,  and  admitted  to  their  places 

p-tace  coold  have  expected,  and  is  still  improvmg.  ***  ^x»*^imi  uavw,  «u^  nuisuvw^  *v  vu«u  r       ^ 

*^      ^'                    *^        *  persons  who  had  not  received  a  miyonty  of 

This  document  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Gov-  the  votes  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  appeared 

emor  Bullock,  addressed  to  the  chairman  and  that  the  local  authorities  in  the  State  were 
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wholly  unable  or  on  willing  to  protect  the  lives,  the  new  constitutiQii  could  Lave  no  vitality  as  fundi- 

liberties,  |«^^  PJ^Pf  ^^  ;^j[/^5«^^^  T^\hTactofMarclir,1867,tbefoUowingcondi. 

from  lawless  violence,  and  had  refrained,  pur-  uon^aa  prescribed  for  persona  holding  offira  under 

posely  or  for  want  of  power,  from  bringing  the  provisional  government : 
offenders  to  Jnstice,  whereby  it  folly  appeared       "  *   *   *  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office 

that  the  people  of  the  State  had  not  complied  p^der  any  such  provisional  govemmenu  who  would 

with  th/terL,  or  oonfonued  to  the  prin^les  ^i^ClSJ^ttn^SSt??'"  '^'" 
upon  which  its  restoration  was  provided  for,       7,  That  this  restriction  was  not  by  Congress  con- 

and  that  the  government  thereof  was  not,  in  sidered  suficientiy  comprehensive  to  insure  the 

fact,  repubUcan  or  regular.    The  body  of  the  establishment  ofStateg^ovemments  in  harmony  with 

bill  contahied  much  the  same  provisions  as  \^  po^icyj,"  ^'^^  manifest  by  the  fact  that  ttefol- 

*u     ^     ^  4.^1^ ^A  i^  4.u^  ivni  ^»««^Jr  <*4-  4^\>^'^^^m^  lowmg  Still  more  restrictive  provision  was  embodied 

those  oontwned  in  the  bill  passed  ^  the  next  ^  th^gupplemental  reconstnSotion  set,  which  became 

session  of  Congress,  and  given  in  full  below.  « law  on  the  19th  of  July,  1867: 
The  present  bill,  after  some  debate,  was  post-       "  And  be  U/utiJksr  enacted^  •  •  •  That  all  persons 

poned  until  December.    The  principal  speech,  herei^r  elected  or  appomted  to  office  in  said  mili- 

in  opposition  to  the  bilL  was  made  by  Mr.  ti^diBtncts,underany  60H«aied  State  or  mnm^^ 

tV  "HF^*'";**'"  ^  ""^  »'*"i    "  "r  TT^5  ,jf  r:'  authority,  or  by  detail  or  appomtment  of  the  diatnct 

Beck,  of  Kentucky,  who  recapitulated  the  his-  commander,  shaU  be  required  to  take  and  aubscribe 

tory  of  reconstruction  in  Georgia,   and  en-  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law  for  officers  of  the 

deavored  to  show  that  the  law  had  been  fiilly  Umted  Sutes." 

compUed  with,  and  the  State  once  admitted  to  ,  ?•  Congress  is  the  sole  final  mteipreter  of  tibe  true 

♦1,^  '^^».»:o»  ^  «ii  !»«»  A,*.^4^rvno  «a  m  n«/^mK<>i.  lutcnts  sud  meauing  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  ana 

^^A^^V^l^  ^f  ^^^^  functions  as  a  member  ^^e  arbiter  uponT^estions  of  execution.   Geicnl 

of  the  Federal  Union.    After  her  restoration  Grant  to  General  Onl,  June  26, 1867:  ♦  ♦  •  "The 

had  been  thus  consummated,  the  course  which  law,  however,  makes  the  district  commanden  their 

she  had  pursued  was  a  matter  wholly  within  own  interpreters  of  their  power  and  duty  under  it; 

her  discretion,  and  formed  no  stronger  ground  «J^  in  "^/^Pi^^^'^^^he  Atto^^^^^^ 
«,.,..'  ii«  1.  cja  X  T  -j-1-  can  do  no  more  thMi  mve  OUT  opmion  as  to  tno  mean- 
for  "  destroying  or  annuUmg  her  State  Legisla-  in^ofthe  laws;  neither  can  enforce  his  views  against 
ture  by  congressional  action"  than  a  similar  the  judf^mentofthose  made  responsible  for  the  faith- 
course  in  any  other  State  would  give  Congress  ful  execution  of  the  law — ^the  district  commanden." 
a  right  to  disperse  the  Legislature  and  put  a  ^  General  Me^e  to  General  Grant,  July  I8,l8fi8: 

milSary^^^^^^  i?,1  ^I^^?/**«5^^  Z^WeTe'nSe?inTi^v^^^^ 

the  specinc  provisions  ot  the  bill  itself,  and  re-  tion  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed  proper  in  case  the 

fleeted  severely  on  the  motives  which  prompted  Senate  failed  to  comply  with  the  law/' 
Governor  Bullock  and  others  to  urge  a  measure 

of  this  character.  Other  speeches  were  made  His  plan  for  finbhing  the  work  of  reoon- 
by  Mr.  Voorhees  and  Mr.  Bingham,  and  it  was  struction  was  then  duly  set  forth  in  substan- 
on  motion  of  the  latter  gentleman  that  the  tially  the  same  terms  which  he  had  used  in 
postponement  of  the  matter  was  effected.  recommending  it  to  the  Reoonstmction  Corn- 
Soon  after  the  question  of  completing  the  niittee.  He  concluded  with  an  urgent  recom- 
reconstruction  of  (Georgia  had  been  brought  mendation  that  the  Legislature  Itself  take  the 
fully  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  the  LegiSa-  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  aid  in  the  oonsom- 
ture  of  the  State  assembled  at  Atlanta  in  the  mation  of  the  congressional  policy.  *•  Restore 
new  building  furnished  by  the  city  for  the*  the  colored  members  to  tiieir  seats,"  he  urged; 
purpose.  .On  the  first  day  of  the  session  (Jan-  "  «id  exclude  every  person  from  participation 
uary  18th),  the  Governor  submitted  a  message  ^^  JOtii  legislation  who  took  an  official  oath  to 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings  support  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
at  Washington,  and  his  reasons  therefor,  and  ^^  afterward  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene- 
reiterated  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  re-  ™i®s  thereof  until  such  person  shall  have  been 
construction  of  the  State.  His  own  examina-  relieved  by  Congress  of  the  disability  thns  io- 
tion  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  he  said,  led  curred— bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  relief 
him  to  the  following  conclusions:  frona  stich  disability  is  found  in  the  action  of 
1.  Until  the  mUreoogiution  by  Congreaa  of  Georgia  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Oongr^  and 
as  a  State  in  the  Union,  there  can  be  no  authority  for  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  indindoal 
government  within  her  territorial  limits  except  that  opinion  of  the  person  affected  that  the  aid  or 
o  S.t/''''°'I^®-lt'7  ""^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ?^^'-  A  .  .u  comfort  was  not  voluntarily  afforded."  He 
J;SLVr:^^tCKi^i?;;?S^^^^^^  furthermore  suggested  that,i/th^n^^^ 

S.  The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  Georgia  dations  did  not  find  favor  with  the  memDera, 

was  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  State  are  prescribed  they  should  take  such  action  as  they  might 

in  the  law  of  June  26, 1868,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  ad-  deem  proper  on  the  same,  and  then  a^jon™ 

"^^Tt^e  being  nothing  in  that  act  which  repealed  i^^^Jj^^    K.V'''''®^*  ^^^Sn""  "'"^"X^' 

or  annulled  the  requirements  previously  enacted  as  to  ^^B-vrng  the  whole  matter  with  Congress,  when, 

eligibility,  those  terms  and  conditions  coald  be  lerally  if  not  satisfactorily  a^usted  by  ourselves^  tbe 

adopted  only  by  a  legislative  assembly  organized  un-  question  must  be  finally  disposed  of."    Neither 

der  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  these  recommendations  was  heeded  bv  the 

then  m  force,  and  by  a  body  whose  members  were  t  A<^<.iotf^«/>.    «t1,:^i«  -^^^^^^.u^^a^a  *^  ^\^^  Mn]ir 

eli/ible  under  the  acts  of  March  2  and  July  19, 1867.  ■^^^^^i  which  proceeded  to  the  re^ 

5.  Unta  said  terms  and  conditions  should  be  work  of  the  session  as  if  nothing  had  happeB«^ 

adopted  by  such  a  legislative  body  as  that  referred  to,  and  passed  no  less  than   one   hundred  «&<! 
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eighty-eight  laws  and  twenty-nine  joint  reso-  barred.    All  cases  arising  out  of  transactions 

Intions  before  adjourning  in  the  early  part  of  since  the  Ist  of  June,  1866,  are  governed  by 

ApriL    A  large-proportion  of  these  acts  were  the  old  statute  of  limitations  of  the  Code  of 

for  the  incorporation  of  raihroads  and  mann-  Georgia. 

^turing  companies,  and  for  die  promotion  of  Several  acts  of  the  session  were  vetoed  by 
the  material  interests  of  the  State.  the  Governor.  One  of  these,  "An  Act  to  in- 
Ajnong  the  more  important  measures  of  the  corporate  the  town  of  Parkerville,"  was  re- 
session  was  a  general  lury  law,  an  act  to  en-  turned  without  his  approval,  on  the  ground 
courage  immigration,  the  tax  levy  of  the  year,  that  it  would  "enforce  what  was  commonly 
and  an  act  in  relation  to  the  statute  of  limita-  known  many  years  since  in  Georgia  as  the 
Uon.  An  act  was  also  passed  changmg  the  fiscal  *  Algerine  Law,'  or  establish  a  universality  of 


provision  referred  to  limited  the  right .. 
days  within  one  mile  of  the  city,  town,  or  pre-  vote  for  the  officers  of  the  proposed  town  to 
dnct  where  elections  may  be  held,  under  a  the  owners  of  lots  therein.    "It  is  to  be  sin- 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars'  fine  or  ten  days'  impris-  cerely  regfetted,"  said  the  Grovemor,  "  that  a 
oument  for  each  offence.  measure  of  this  extraordinary  character,  and  so 
The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  immi-  flagrantly  violative  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
grmtioii  provides  for  the  election  by  the  Gen-  our  oonsikitution,  and  antagonistic  to  the  prin- 
end  Assembly  of  a  domestic  and  a  foreign  ciples  of  republican  government,  should  have 
commissioner,  who  shall  hold  office  for  two  received  the  approvid  of  the  respective  com- 
rears,  and  "  devote  themselves  to  the  encourage-  mittees  and  a  m^ority  of  the  members  of  each 
ment  of  the  immigration  of  good  citizens,  House  of  the  General  Assembly." 
laborers,  artisans,  mechanics,  etc.,  and  to  the  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
iavestment  of  capital  in  lands."   They  are  also  the  town  of  Jonesboro  was  also  vetoed.    This 
required  to  prepare  and  circulate  such  publica-  provided  that  "all  persons  who,  under  the 
tions  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  tending  to  laws  of  this  State,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  mem- 
promote  the  object  contemplated,  and  to  keep  bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  have 
records  of  lands  for  sale,  and  of  such  other  in-  resided  for  three  consecutive  months  immedi- 
formation  as  may  be  important  for  their  pur-  ately  preceding  the  election  in  the  corporate 
poses-    The  foreign  commissioner  is  reqmred  limits  of  the  town,  shdl  vote,  and  none  other ;" 
to  gpeod  from  one  to  two  years  in  Europe  for  and  also  that  "  no  one  shall  be  deemed  eligible 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  im-  to  hold  office  in  said  town  who  is  not  eligible 
nugratton  into  the  State  from  that  quarter,  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature."    On  these 
i  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Governor,  con-  points  the  Governor  said : 
ceming  the  results  of  the  plan  at  the  end  of 

one  year,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  were  appro-  ^  The  constitution  of  the  SUte  ffiuirantees  the  elec- 

Priatod  for  carrying  it  into  operation.     This  5X®  franchise  to  all  citizens  wholave  resided  within 

'  V^-j  *v*   *,«  *  J  M.U  «  juw  vyvA  •»»/»•      *""  this  State  six  months,  and  within  the  county  m  which 

act  did  not  reeeive  the  approval  of  the  Gov-  they  propose  to  vote  thirty  days  preceding  the  eleo- 

emor,  bat  became  a  law  by  lapse  of  time,  and  tlon.    Ttda  section  is  therefore  m  conflict  with  the 

Col<Miel  George  N.  Lester  was  elected  domestic  constitution.     As  there  is  no  distinction  made  by 

.ammtadoner  «>d  8«nael  Wll,  Eaq.,  foreign  X^^^'^^l^^ZfoS^''iX''ZCu^^ 

commissioner.  laUue  has  assumed  to  decide  the  question  of  eligibil- 

The  act  in  relation  to  the  statute  of  limita-  ity  as  to  its  own  membership  in  anoppoaite  direction, 

tiona  had  reference  to  the  law  of  1868,  in  which  the  enactment  of  a  Uw  prescribing  eligibility  to  office 

it  was  provided  that  in  aU  cases  arising  out  of  '^  a  municipal  government,  based  upon  the  decision 

transactions  which  took  phice  prior  to  June  1,  f^^.  Legislature  m  to  membership,  would  seem 

tVw^ir^v^    J  'I    ^           K«»w»  ^*]?  *^  •  u«va,  ^  Y)e  inconsistent  with  the  guarantees  of  the  oonsU- 

1365,  the  destruction  or  loss  of  the  property  tution.*' 

!^«Tj^^«-l'^L^*L£n!5  Z'&.f^J^  The  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 

^^Tl^L^^^/!^^^^^  of  the  United  States,  which  was  submitted  to 

^^T^  i^SftTrhf -.^n  J^tnd^^iif  i^^  the  Legislatures  of^e  several  States  by  a  vote 

^^^'^^^^K^^^^'^!^^^''^^''^^^  ^^^1**  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  26th  of 

^^   ^K^-  ^"'f^^>^  Ir'^^?''  ""f^^  March,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of 

grouod  that  It  mipaired  the  ofchgation  of  con-  ^       J    ^     P        ^  ^  Governor  Bullock 

tra^aildm  a  casebcrfore  the  Supreme  ^^^  near  ttie  close  of  the  session.    In  his  message 

L^S^' 2ripido^%fSe^;^^^  on  thisoccarionthe  Governor  began  bysaylSn 

ofVbidjwereinfavo^^^^  IJ^ij^^JJ^ 

c^t  ihe  law,  and  one  agamst  it    On  account  of  U^aXoTs  ahd  i^pies^itatfves,  who  have  heiitofore 

the  doubt  wjuch  contmued  to  exist  with  re-  acted  with  a  political  orvruiizaldon  which  adopted  as 

gird  to  the  cmstitatiimality  of  the  law  of  1868,  one  of  its  pnndples  a  denunciiUion  of  the  acts  of  a 


the  Leffialatore  at  this  session  passed  an  act  Republican  Congress  aa  unconstitutional,  revolution- 

^^.i^C\.^^l^^Ji  4k.4   i.11  «iU.  ««!o$««»  ^nf  />4»  MJi  and  void,  should  now  give  expression  to  their 

wlijch  required  that  all  suits  ansma  out  of  ^^^  desire' to  lose  no  ti^e  in  ei^bnoing  this  op- 

tnnsacnons  pnor  to  June  1,  lo6o,  snoula  oe  portunitv  of  ratifying  one  of  the  AindamentaL  prin- 

6rooght  before  January  1,  1870,  or  be  forever  ciples  of  the  Sepubucan  party,  as  herein  proposed. 
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by  A  joint  resolation  of  a  Bepublican  Con^ss ;  and  the  new  Capitol  building  at  Atlanta  in  time  for 
I  very  much  regret  that  the  preparation  neceaaary  for  the  Use  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  drawn  for 
a jproper  presentation  of  this  subject  to  your  honoiu-  ^^  rmmmuh  an  ih^htmV  in  N  aw  Ynrk  TTa  wm 
hte  b^y  has  necessarily  caused  a  short  delay,  and  ^«  pnrpose  on  me  DMitm  JXew  lorfc  He  was 
thereby  prolonged  the  suspense  of  those  who  are  so  prepared  to  make  a  fuU  statement  of  the  mat- 
anxious  to  concur.  ler  to  the  Treasurer  before  the  meeting  of  the 


This  amendment  is  specially  designed  to  seourd    Lesdslature,  when  he  found  that  officer  had 
political  pn^eges  to  the  colored  naan;  and  whether    ^^^  ^^^y  ^  jj^^  y^j.^,    Chi  his  return  he 


recognized  as  valid  by  the  power  proposing  it,  unless  of  January  30th  to  him  before  it  went  to  tho 

accompanied  by  a  reversal  of  the  action  by  which  House  of  BepresentatiTes,  in  order  that  the 

XSTdeuTh.^tot^id'eil-*  '^""'""  '^"'^ "  matter  migbtLftally  exhiMtod.   This  was  not 

''^  done ;  but  the  Treasurer  made  hw  statements 

and  closed  with  these  words :  although  he  was  "  entirely  advised  as  to  the 

The  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  your  honor-  whole  matter/' 


full  and  complete  recognition  as  a  State,  definitely  ment  of  both  the  ofSoials  concerned,  to  mquire 

settle  our  political  differences,  and  set  at  rest,  finally  into  the  necessity  of  the  expenditures  on  the 

and  forever,  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  inseoiuity  new  capitol  building,  and  to  examine  the  pre- 

which  now  excites  and  disturbs  a  largo  portion  of  our  cedents  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  Gov- 

P®^^  *'  emor  Bullock  to  make  advances  of  money  in 

Thp  amendment  was  nevertheless  rejected  the  way  in  which  he  had  made  them.   Inlus 

by  a  vote  of  16  to  18  in  the  Senate,  although  statement.tothe  committee,  Mr.  An^er  oast  still 

the  House  voted  to  ratify  (64  to  58).  more  serious  imputations  upon  the  integrity  of 

WhUe  the  Legislature  was  in  session  a  diffi-  the  Oovemor,  and  intimated  that  he  had  nsed 
culty  occurred  between  the  Governor  and  the  the  public  fhnds  for  private  purposes.  Kr. 
State  Treasurer,  Mr.  K  L.  Angier,  prising  out  Bullock,  on  the  other  nand,  gave  a  fhll  expla- 
of  the  financisd  transactions  of  the  former,  nation  of  his  course,  and  complained  that  the 
This  affair  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Treasurer  had  refused  to  pay  his  warrants  on 
the  State,  and  was  commented  on  in  Congress  various  occasions  with  captiousness  snd  airant 
as  constituting  one  of  the  causes  which  prompt-  of  proper  respect  for  the  Executare  of  the  State. 
ed  Gov.  Bullock  in  his  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  Two  reports  were  submitted  by  the  commit' 
existing  Legislature.  In  the  fall  of  1868  the  tee  on  the  16th  of  February.  The  minority 
State  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  thought  that  Gtovemor  Bullock  had  oommitted 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York  to  place  some  errors  of  judgment,  but  expressed  the  be- 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  that  institution  a  lief  that  "  his  intentions  were  pure,  and  ▼nst 
large  amount,  of  bonds  as  collateral  securities  he  did  was  in  good  faith/'  though  ^*  ^^^ 
for  advances  to  be  made  to  the  State  Treasury,  authority  of  law."  They  aooordmgly  refiwed 
Money  was  obtained  on  this  contract  from  time  to  make  any  reconmiendation,  except,  that  the 
to  time,  and,  after  the  bonds  were  issued,  still  Judiciary  Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare 
further  amounts  were  obtained  by  their  hypoth-  a  bill  defining  more  clearly  the  duties  of  the 
ecation.  The  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  is-  Gk>vemor  and  Treasurer,  and  ^ving  the  laU«r 
sued  and  sent  to  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  "  exclusive  power  of  negotiatmg  State  honds. 
New  York,  either  as  security  or  to  be  sold,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 
was  $600,000.  On  the  20th  of  January  a  reso-  The  minority  report  was  more  serere  on  the 
lution  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  conduct  of  the  GN>vernar,  and  fully  Justified 
tives,  calling  on  the  Treasurer  for  full  informa-  the  course  of  Mr.  Angier.  It  dosed  with  a 
tion  regarding  this  loan  and  the  money  which  recommendation  that  no  immediate  appropna- 
had  been  obtained  thereon.  In  his  response  tion  be  made  to  cover  the  expenses  on  the  cap- 
on the  following  day,  Mr.  Angier  said,  that  in  itol,  and  that  measures  be  adopted  for  the  se* 
the  statement  of  the  matter  by  the  bank,  which  curity  of  the  Treasury.  The  minority  repoit 
he  had  received  on  the  9th  instant,  that  insti-  was  adopted,  but  resulted  in  no  important 
tution  had  credited  itself  with  a  large  amount  legisladve  action.  .  . 
which  he  knew  nothing  about,  and  which  had  The  facts  with  regard  to  the  State  capitol 
never  reached  the  Treasury.  On  receiving  this  were  these :  When  the  Constitutional  Gonren- 
statement  of  the  account,  he  had  immediately  tion  of  1868  was  in  session,  the  city  of  Atlanta 
set  out  for  New  York  to  get  a  full  explanation,  offered  to  furnish  suitable  buUdings  for  the  n^ 
and  found  that  Governor  Bullock  had  drawn  of  the  State  government  for  a  period  of  \^ 
$85,000,  which  had  never  been  paid  or  report-  years,  provid^  the  capital  shoqld  be  tranc- 
ed to  the  Treasury.  ferred  to  that  place.  This  oflTer  was  accepted. 
As  soon  as  this  report  was  made  public,  and  the  city  purchased  the  building  known  as 
Governor  Bullock  submitted  a  counter-state-  Kimball's  Opera-Housefbr  the  use  of  the  Le^ 
ment,  in  which  he  said  he  had  been  obliged  to  latnre  and  the  government  offices,  and  entered 
adranoe  $35,000  to  secure  the  completion  of  into  a  contract  with  the  former  owners  to 
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make  sach  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  General,  Hon.  Madison  Bell,  to  know  whether 

the  purpose.    Provision  was  not  made,  how-  any  Exocutiye  warrants  had  been  approred  by 

erer,  for  the  proper  heatbig,  lighting  and  for-  him  which  were  in  violation  of  law.    The 

nb^iiig  of  the  bmlding,  and  a  question  arose  as  Comptroller  having  replied  that  he  believed 

towhether  that  was  included  in  the  agreement  the  Governor's  warrants  had  been  fally  an- 

of  the  city.  Without  waiting  for  the  adjustment  thorized,  was   drawn    into   an   unprofitable 

of  this  question,  the  Governor  had  author-  controversy  with  Mr.  Angier,   which  lasted 

ized  the  necessary  expenses  and  drawn  upon  several  weeks.    The  only  result  of  the  corre- 

the  ftmds  of  the  State  to  meet  them,  thinking  spondenoe  was,  to  keep  up  a  fruitless  dispute 

that  the  amount  would  be  repaid  by  the  city,  and  continue  the  financial  embarrassment  of 

if  it  were  finally  determined   that  it  came  the  State. 

properly  within  its  agreement  with  the  Oonsti-  The  question  of  the  right  of  a  negro  to  hold 

tational  Convention.  A  joint  committee  of  the  office  in  the  State  of  Georgia  was  settled  by  a 

General  Assembly  was  afterward  appointed  to  judicial  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 

consult  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  At«  22d  of  June.    The  Legislature  had  proposed, 

lanta  for  the  adjustment  of  the  entire  difficulty,  early  in  its  session,  to  have  this  matter  tested 

bat  it  does  not  appear  that  a  conclusion  was  in  the  court,  and  adopted  a  joint  resolution 

reached  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis-  providing  for  the  submission  of  a  test  case,  but 

latnre.  the  Governor  vetoed  the  resolution  in  a  mes- 

This  misunderstanding  between  the  Gov-  sage  in  which  he  reflected  on  the  legality  of 
emor  and  Treasu/er  continued  to  be  a  source  the  existing  government  and  its  power  to  pro- 
of embarrassment  to  both,  and  a  somewhat  vide  for  any  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
bitter  controversy  was  carried  on  between  An  actual  case,  however,  soon  came  up  in  the 
them  throughout  the  summer.  The  following  county  of  Chatham^n  the  following  state  of 
order  was  issued  by  the  Governor  on  the  8a  facts :  Bichard  W.  White  had  been  elected  to 
of  Jane:  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in 

EzxoxjTiTx  DxpABTincNT, )  that  uounty  by  a  mfljority  of  the  votes  cast, 

Atlauta,  Ga.,  c/fffMS,  1869. )  and  had  been  duly  commissioned  to  perform 

Wkmaiy  N.  Ii.   Angier,  State  Treasurer,  has  as-  the  duties  of  the  position.    Thereupon  William 

ramed  to  repudiate  the  offlci^  wts  of  the  Executive  j.  Clements,  who  had  received  the  next  highest 

SrS^r  ;SStlrF^^fflj?&°o/'^;  number  of  TOte«,  applied  to  the  Superior  Court 

City  of  Kew  York,  which  bank  was  by  me  appomted  *or  a  wnt  ot  quo  warranto  agamst  White,  on 

InanciAl  agent  under  authority  of  a  loint  resolution  the  gronnd  that  he  had  more  than  one-eighth 

of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  October  8, 1M8:  African  blood  in  his  veins.    The  latter  was 

Now  therefore.  r,Buf^H.BuUock,Qoveniorm^  summoned  to  show  cause  why  a  mandamus 

eonunander-uk-ehief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  thia  .i,^„i  j  ^^i.  i„«,^  a^^^^^^  \.\^  ^f  *\.^  ^fR^^ 

State,  and  of  the  militia  thereof,  do  issue  this  Ex-  should  not  issue  depnymg  hun  of  the  office 

^cQilve  order,  relieving  and  restnuninff  the  said  and  putting  Clements  m  his  place.    The  case 

FoQith  National  Bank,  actinff  as  such  financial  was  tried  before  Justice  Schley,  and  Judgment 

ttent^ftom  holding  further  offlcial  inteToourae  with  passed  deposing  White  from  the  office  of  Clerk 

proved  hy  me;   and  noUfying  and  directing  said  Clements  was  entitled  to  hold  the  position. 

bi&k  that  henceforth  all  correspondence  and  instruo-  The  grounds  of  Judge  Schley's  decision  were 

tioQj  relating  to  the  said  financial  agent  and  its  substantially  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in  the 

^ection  with  thiB  State  shall  be  held  with  and  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Warner  of  the 

SS;;lK^i^?Sd^Ses^^^^  Supreme  Court,  aUuded  to  below     The  case 

Department  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  was  carried:  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  on  a  wnt 

tile  day  and  year  first  above  written.  of  error  and  the  decision  reversed,  Mr.  Justice 

"BUFU8  B.  BULLOCK,  Governor.  McCay  and  Chief-Justice  Brown  concurring  in 

•  T^^^^^l;.  «^»^Tr^  •nAT.f  the  reversal,  and  Justice  Warner  dissenting. 

Euenr.  B^via,  Bee  y  Ex.  Dept.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Thereupon  Mr.  Angier  published  a  statement  court  and  concurred  in  granting  the  negro  the 
tbat  he  had  not  repudiated  "loans  made  in  right  to  hold  office,  did  not,  however,  agree 
parsnance  of  law,^'  but  merely  labored  to  pre-  upon  the  grounds  on  which  that  judgment  was 
^eot  the  Treasury  from  being  plundered  and  based,  and  each  read  an  opinion  before  the 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  this  he  court,  which,  with  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
^^  determined  to  do,  "  regardless  of  the  illegal  Judge  Warner,  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
injunction  of  His  Excellency.'*  He  declared  the  dififerent  views  held  on  this  important  sub- 
tle course  of  the  Governor  in  the  use  of  the  ject  by  the  prominent  men  of  the  State, 
public  iunds  to  have  been  in  violation  of  law,  Mr.  Justice  McCay  set  out  with  the  state- 
ud  expressed  his  belief  that  his  object  in  issu-  ment  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
ing  the  present  order  was  to  get  an  opportu-  State  prior  to  the  late  war'  had  nothing  to 
nity  "to  draw  upon  the  Fourth  National  Bank  do  with  the  subject.  "The  constitution  or 
fur  more  funds  without  authority,  to  be  spent  frame  of  civil  government  in  existence  in  this 
bj  him  in  violation  of  law,  greatly  to  the  det-  State  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,"  he  said, 
riment  of  the  public  good."  "  with  all  its  disabilities  and  restrictions,  was 

The  Governor  appealed  to  the  Comptroller-  totally   submerged  in   the   great  revolution 
Vol.  IX. — 20.    a 
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which  from  1861  to  1865  swept  over  the  State.  ^  e.  Article  Ut  and  gcction  2d  of  the  oonstifcutbn  of 

wuiou  ii"'"^™ Jr.         «  ^f^Xr  TTiAf  tiTiilAr  thfl  18S8  expressly  declares  that  all  poraons  bom  in  the 

.  ...  The  convention  of  18b7  met  under  tne  United  States,  or  naturalized  therein,  resident  in  this 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  was  elected  and  g^^^^^  ^^g  citizens  of  this  State,  and,  as  the  code  adwt- 

composed  in  total  disregard  of  all  the  pro-  ed  hy  the  convention,  in  express  terms,  dedaiw  that 

visions  and  presumptions,  qualifications,  dis-  among  the  righu  of  citixenj  is  the  right  to  hold  office, 

ization.     The  black  people  parUcipated  m  its  ^.        guaranteed  eligibUity  to  office,  except  when 

election  and  its  composition,  on  equal  terms,  ©thor^e  prohibited. 

in  theory  at  least,  with  the  white,  and  nothing  7.  Nor  would  the  repeal  of  those  sections  of  the 

can  to  my  mind  be  plainer  than  that,  by  the  code,  or  their  alteration,  deprive  a  colored  peraon  of 

^T  1     xi:  "*'"**/'"     «^i.^j    „^^„     ♦uZ,   «r/k,.A  the  riirht  thus  guaranteed.    Since  it  is  a  settled  rule 

whole  theory  then    acted    upon,  they  were  ^J^  it  U  not  hi  thTpower  of  the  legislature  to  divest 

recogmzed  as  formmg  an  mtegral  part  01  tne  ^  yj^j^^  q,  change  a  constitutional  guarantee  by  alter- 

sovereign  people,  then  assembled  in  conven-  ing  the  legid  meaning  of  the  word  by  which  tbst 

tion  to  form  for  their  common  benefit  a  con-  guarantee  was  made.                 ^     .  ^..  v     .  ^ 

stitution  and  frame  of  civil  gove-ment.    Such  ^  J^^ ll^r  e?;^^^ 

being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  ^^^  J^  ^^  presumed,  without  an^^expresrenactment, 

that  this  court,  denvmg  its  whole  authority  that  the  principal  is  of  less  dignity  or  rights  than  the 

from  the  constitution  then  firamed,  and  sworn  agent. 

to  support  it,  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  9.  There  beiM  in  the  constitution  of  1868  vinooa 


disabilities  or  distinctions  among  the  people,  rule  that  the  expression,  etc,  of  one  thing,  is  the  ex- 
dependent  upon  them  or  either  of  them."  dusion  of  others,  jwaons  of  oolor,  electors,  sre  not 

fe  then  announced  his  opinion  that  the  right  ^jrThe'^'^ever&e^^^^      State,  at  any  pe- 

of  the  negro  to  hold  office  was  guaranteed  by  j^^^  ^f  {^  history,  any  denial  m  terms  of  the  right 

the  new  constitution  of  the  State,  and  laid  to  tote  or  to  hold  office,  to  colored  persons  ss  such. 

down  the  followmg  as  the  "  general  principles  "  By  the  old  law,  thev  were  wther  slaves^  or  frw  per- 

i^Ti  w>»5nTi  that  onininn  wBfl^flAfid  •  »ott»  of  coior,  and  these  nghto  were  denied  them  b; 

on  which  that  opmion  was  oasea .  decUring  thit  they  were  not  and  could  notbe  ciu- 

1.  The  constitution  of  Georgia,  known  as  the  con-  sens  oFuie  State ;  and  when  article  1st,  section  2d  of 
stitution  of  1868,  is  a  new  constitution,  made  bv,  and  the  oonstitution  of  1868,  reooffnixed  them  as  atueiu, 
formed  for,  a  people  who  at  the  time  were,  by  the  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  except  ss  other- 
Acts  of  the  case,  and  bv  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  wise  provided  by  the  constitution,  was,  €X  n  tow«M, 
without  any  legal  civil  government ;  and  as  the  peo-  also  guaranteed  to  them. 

pie  of  Georgia,  without  regard  to  past  political  dis-  11.  Ineligibility  to  office  Involves  not  only  the  de- 

tinotlons,  ana  without  rega^  to  cdstinctions  of  color,  nial  to  the  person  claiming  the  place  the  right  to  be 

participated  on  equal  terms  in  the  election  for  the  chosen,  bat,  what  is  of  far  greater  moment,  we  nght 

convention,  and  in  its  composition  and  deliberations,  of  the  selecting  power  to  choose ;  and  to  make  out  a 

as  well  as  m  the  Anal  ratification  of  the  constitution  case  of  ineligibilitv,  there  must  be  such  a  state  of  ii- 

it  framed— in  the  oonstruotion  of  that  constitution,  fairs  as  established  not  only  the  want  of  power  to  be 

and  in  the  investigation  of  what  rights  it  guarantees  chosen,  but  a  denial  of  power  in  the  selecting  power 

or  denies,  such  distinctions  arc  equally  to  be  ignored,  to  choose. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  people  of  this  State,  white  and  12.  The  people  of  a  State,  in  their  coUeetiTe  etpt- 
black,  are  not  granted  to  them  by  the  oonstitution  city,  have  every  right  a  political  society  can  hsT& 
thereof.  The  object  and  effect  of  that  instrument  la  except  such  as  they  have  conferred  upon  the  Unit^ 
not  to  give,  but  to  restrain,  deny,  regulate,  and  guar-  States,  or  some  department  of  the  State  government, 
antee  rights ;  and  all  persons  recognized  by  that  con-  or  have  expressly  denied  to  themselves  by  their  con- 
stitution as  citizens  or  th6  State  have  equal  legal  and  stitution ;  and  as  the  right  to  select  a  public  offioer  is 
political  rights,  except  aa  otherwise  expressly  de-  a  poUtical  right,  the  people  of  that  branch  of  m 
dared.  government  clothed  by  tne  oonstitution  with  tw 

8.  It  is  the  settled  and  uniform  sense  of  the  word  power  to  choose,  may  select  whomsoever  it  will,  nn- 

"  citizen,"  when  used  in  reference  to  the  citizens  of  less  the  right  to  choose  a  particular  person,  or  cum 

the  separate  States  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their  of  persons,  is  expressly  taken  away  by  the  oonsUtu- 

rights  as  such  citizens,  tliat  it  describes  a  person  en-  tion. 

titled  to  every  rwht,  legal  -«i^  politi^.  ei^oyed  b^  Obief-Justice  Brown  based  his  opinion  en- 

^Lr:!^^o:^JX'v^e^^^^^  -eS^  th^o  tirely  on  the  body  of  laws  known  as  Irjrin 

particular  person,  or  dass  of  persons,  whose  righu  Code,  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  law  oi 

are inquestion.                                              ^  the  State,  SO  far  as  it  was  not  inconsistent 

4.  Words  used  in  a  statute,  or  constitution,  have  ^j^y^  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  or  that  ot 
theur  ordinary  signification,  unless  they  be  words  of  . ,  Hnited  Statea.  That  oode  had  divided  the 
art,  when  they  have  the  sense  placed  upon  them  by  }^l  i'S*^  ^.TT^a/*  j  V^J  i.I^ .  Mti- 
those  skUled  in  the  art,  or  unfiss  their  meaning  be  inhabitants  of  the  State  into  fonr  classes :  ciU 
defined  and  fixed  by  Uiw— in  which  latter  case  tho.  jEens,  residents,  aliens,  and  colored  persons, 
legal  meaning  must  prevail.  and  on  citizens  only  had  it  conferred  the  np} 

5.  By  the  1648th  and  164»th  Motions  of  Irwin's  ^  ^  j^  ^  It  had  provided  that  *'  all  ciU- 
Eevised  Code,  it  is  expressly  decUred  that  amonff  ^„*?f  i^^  *,.  ^▼i^.^ioa  all  thmr  rights  as 
the  rights  of  citizens  &  the  fight  to  hold  office,  and  ^ns  are  entitled  to  «^«r«^?J.f".^t^3"  j 
that  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  exeroise  all  their  rights  such  unless  specially  prohibited  by  lav,  »»" 
as  such,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  law ;  andf,  as  among  those  rights,  that  of  holding  office  wa» 
the  constitution  of  1868  expressly  adopted  said  code  enumerated.  The  judge  then  argued  that  tw 
as  the  law  of  the  State,  when  that  constitution  uses  f^n-f^^fu  omcndmont  of  the  Federal  Conati- 
the  word  "  citizen"  it  uses  it  in  the  sense  put  upon  lourteenin  amenamonL  J*  J°® '^^...„*:on 
it  b/ the  express  definition  of  tiie  code  it  adoptei  tution  and  the  section  of  the  State  coustitoUOD 
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which  declared  that  all  persons  born  or  natu-  never  having  held  oflSce.     "When  a  new  class 

ralized  in  the  United  States,  and  resident  in  of  persons  are  introdnced  into  the  bodj  pohtic 

the  State,  were  oitizens  of  the  State  and  en-  of  the  State,"  he  said,  "  and  made  cmzens 

titled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  thereof  who  cannot  claim  a  common-law  right 

citizens,  simply  transferred  negroes  to  the  cate-  to  hold  office  therein,  it  is  incambent  on  them 

gorj  of  citizens  in  the  classification  of  the  code,  to  show  affirmatively  that  such  right  has  been 

and  clothed  them  with  all  the  incidents  of  that  conferred  upon  them  by  some  public  law  of  the 

new  position.    It  was  not  necessary,  he  said,  State,  since  they  were  made  citizens  thereof, 

to  inquire  whether  the  privileges  and  immuni-  to  entitle  them  to  have  and  enjoy  such  right" 

ties  guaranteed  to  the  colored  race  by  the  con-  The  conclusion  of  the  opinion  is  in  the  foUow- 

stitution  of  the  State  as  well  as  that  of  tibe  United  ing  language : 
States  included  political  rights ;  "  it  cannot  be 


is  very  clear  that  the  Code  of  Georgia  upon  <>™oe  m  this  State ;  and,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 

which  alone  I  base  this  opinion,  which  is  bind-  ^^'^"^J^-^^r  ^f^^S  *  prohibitory  statute  is  ne- 

;««.  w,*v^«    «ii  !,««  f^i^^vu^^^c  JLi.{i^  ^fi  Av-^«  cessaiy.     A  naturalized  citizen  had  a  common-law 

mg  upon  aU  her  mhabitants  while  of  force,  ^ght  to  hold  the  oifice  of  President  of  the  United 

confers  upon  all  her  citizens  the  right  to  hold  States ;  hence,  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution 

office,  unless  they  are  prohibited  by  some  pro-  of  the  United  States.    But,  as  colored  citizens  of  the 

vision  found  in  the  code  itself.    I  find  no  such  ®,^i  ^^^  ^^o  recently  been  made  such,  cannot 

prohibition  in  the  code  affecting  the  rights  of  ?^  *  ^TJ''''"^'^J^¥  *""  ^°^^  ^^^^"^  •    ®*?*^' 

f, .                 ,     ,      T          **"«v""6  v"^  1 1511U0  VI  j^  jjQ  prohibitory  statute  is  necessary  to  deprive  them 

this  respondent.     I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opm-  of  a  right  which  they  never  had  under  the  common 

ion  that  the  iudgment  of  the  court  below  is  or  statute  law  of  the  State,  when,  therefore,  it  is  said 

erroneous,  and  I  concur  in  the  Judgment  of  *hat  colored  citizens  have  the  riffht  to  hola  office  in 

reversaL^*  ^^  State,  unless  speciallv  prohibited  by  law,  it  must 

-»r      T    4.S  ^  -xtr ^-  •     ji- j.'^     A-       i.v  be  shown  affirmatively  th^  they  had  previously  en- 

Mr.  Justice  Warner,  m  dissenting  from  the  Jo ved  that  right.    If  they  cannot  show  their  right  to 

decision  of  the  court,  contended  that  the  fact  hold  office  in  the  State,  either  under  the  common  law, 

that  the  defendant  had  been  made  a  citizen  of  ^0  constitution,  or  statutes  of  the  State,  the  fact, 

the  State,  and  invested  with  all  the  privileges  ^  they  are  not  spedally  prohibited  from  exercising 


one  thing,  and  bis  legal  right  to  hold  office  as  therehi  conferred  on  the  colored  citizens  thereof! 

mr-h  o^t\r^n  nnHAr  thft  Aiithoritv  nf  fliA  RfntA  I^  tl^  question  cannot  be  answered  in  the  afflrma- 

sucn  ciuzen  unaer  tue  autnonty  ot  tne  totate  ^.^    ^^  ^^^  j^^  authority  under  which  the  right 

»  another  ^  and  quite  a  different   question."  y,  cliimed  cannot  be  shown,  then  the  argument,  ffiat 

The  authority  to  hold  office  must  be  conferred  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  special  prohibition  in  the 

upon  the  citizen  by  some  public  law  of  the  law  against  the  right  of  colored  citizens  to  hold  office. 

State,  selecting  those  persons  for  that  dignity  'f^t  *?*\«  ff'^^S^    If  there  was  no  eristing  W 

uA.™^  ♦i,«*lT«flo  ^f  v.f-  ^:ft«/^««a  «ri.:^'k  ?«  v»^«  right  to  hold  office  to  be  prohibited,  the  fact  that 

7  from  that  class  of  her  citizens  which  m  her  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  prohibition  does  not  coilfer  such  Wal 

judgment  will  best  promote  the  general  wel-  right.    There  was  no  legal  necessity  to  prohibit  that 

fare  of  the  State."    He  therefore  concludes  which  did  not  exist. 

that  the  provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  It  is  «iot  the  business  or  duty  of  courts  to  make  the 

Constitutions  guaranteeing  to  persons  of  color  l*^"'  ^'i*  t^P^^  ^  expound  and  enforce  exUting 

v^v/u^»«.4.i,u«.ivAxo  5tA»^«»uv«v  "6  w  f^  «Y"«  ^»^  vv/*vA  j^^^    wfaich  havc  been  prescribed  by  the  supreme 

the  privileges  and  immumties  of  citizens  does  power  of  the  State.    After  the  most  careful  examina- 

not   confer  upon  them  the  right  to  hold  office,  tion  of  this  question,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 

He  then  takes  up  the  Oode  of  Georgia  and  thero  is  no  existing  law  of  this  State  which  ooufers 

shows  that  it  specifies  certain  classes  of  per-  IJ«  ri^ht  upon  the  colored  citizens  there  to  hold  office 

,  ^i.^«.  ;♦  /^«i«-«>«  ♦^  -k^  ^ui,^-^^  «»^  ^».  therem:  and,  consequently,. that  the  defendant  has 

sans  whom  it  decides  to  be  citizens  and  cer-  ^^  ^     f  ^y^l  ^  y^^  ^^  '^ercise  the  duties  of  the 

tain  other  classes  01  persons  whom  it  declares  office  which  he  clidms  under  her  authority ;  and  that 

not  to  be  citizens,  among  the  latter  all  persons  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  overruling  the  de- 

of  color.     The  right  to  hold  office  is  conferred  murrer  should  be  affirmed. 

upon  all  citizens  as  defined  in  the  code  itself,  and  The  question  of  the  validity  of  marriages 

therefore  accrues  to  all  those  persons  included  between  white  and  colored  persons  came  up  at 

in  the  classes  enumerated  as  citizens  and  to  no  the  same  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

others.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  code,  the  de-  was  decided  in  the  negative,  Chief- Justice 

fendant  had  been  made  a  citizen  entitled  to  the  Brown  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen;  but,  in  Section  1707  of  the  Code  of  Georgia  forever 

order  to  have  the  right  to  hold  office,  it  must  be  prohibits  such  marriages,  and  declares  them 

conferred  upon  him  by  some  affirmative  enact-  null  and  void,  and  the  constitution  declares 

Toent    He  differed  from  a  naturalized  citi-  that  "  the  social  status  of  the  citizen  shall 

zeu^inthis  respect,  from  the  fact  that  anat-  never   be  the  subject  of  legislation."     The 

uialized  citizen  being  a  white  man  had  a  com-  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  in 

moQ-law  right  to  hold  office  founded  on  imme-  the  opinion  of  Judge  Brown,  is  to  leave  the 

morial  usage,  while   no  such  right  can  be  social  rights  of  the  citizens  just  where  it  finds 

claimed  for  persons  of  color,  they  having  but  them,  and  to  prohibit  the  repeal  of  existing 

recently  become  entitled  to  citizenship  and  laws  on  the  subject    He  believed  it  to  be  "  one 
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of  the  wisest  provisions  in  the  constitution,  as  ^7  needed  in  that,  the  wont  of  all  the  States,  for  the 
it  excludes  from  the  haUs  of  the  Legislature  a  »««urity  of  the  frienda  of  the  country, 
question  which  was  likely  to  produce  more  un-  ^""  id&NBY  VILSON 
profitable  agitation,  wranglmg,  and  oonten-  *  j  i^ 
tion,  than  any  other  subject  within  the  whole  This  letter  was  referred  to  General  Bherman, 
range  of  their  authority."  The  section  of  the  and  by  him  sent  to  General  Terry,  at  that  time 
code  prohibiting  intermarriages  between  the  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  for 
races,  he  said,  "is  neither  inconsistent  with,  a  "  thorough  investigation  and  report"  After 
nor  is  it  repealed  by,  the  section  of  the  Con-  making  the  necessary  investigations,  General 
stitution  now  under  consideration.  It  there-  Terry  submitted  a  report  to  the  Lieutenant- 
fore  stands  upon  the  statute-book  of  the  State  General  on  the  14th  of  August.  He  had,  he 
forever  prohibiting  all  such  marriages,  and  de-  stated,  "  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
daring  them  to  be  null  and  void."  ^^^^  the  situation  here  demands  the  interposi- 
On  the  general  policy  of  the  law  interdicting  tion  of  the  national  Government,  in  order 
marriages  between  blacks  and  whites,  Judge  *^*^  ^^f©  wid  property  may  be  protected,  the 
Brown  said :  "  For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  freedom  of  speech  and  political  action  secured, 
say  that  it  is  dictated  by  wise  statesmanship,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  freedmen  main- 
and  has  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  in  en-  tained."  This  opinion,  he  said,  was  based 
lightened  policy,  sustmned  by  sound  reason  npon  compldnts  made  to  him,  "reports  of 
and  common-sense.  The  amalgamation  of  the  omcers  detached  to  investigate  the  alleged 
races  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  is  always  outrages,  and  upon  the  statements  of  manj 
productive  of  deplorable  results.  Our  daily  persons  of  respectability  and  high  position 
observation  shows  us  that  the  offspring  of  from  different  parts  of  the  State."  Thefollov- 
these  unnatural  connections  are  generally  sick-  iJ^g  paragraphs  contain  the  substance  of  his 
ly  and  effeminate,  and  that  they  are  inferior  statements  on  the  subject,  but  no  instances 
in  physical  development  and  strength  to  the  are  given  of  the  outrages  and  abuses  alleged: 
full  blood  of  either  race.  It  is  sometimes  in  many  parts  of  the  State  then  la  practically  no 
urged  that  such  marriages  should  be  encouraged  government ;  the  worst  of  crimes  are  committed,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  inferior  race.  «?  attempt  is  made  to  puniah  ttioao  who  commit  them. 
ThA  rAT>lv  la.  that  snrh  ronneotions  never  ele-  Murders  have  been  and  are  fi«quent,  and  the  abwe 
ine  reply  is,  tnat  sucnconnecnons  never  eie-  ^  various  waya  of  bhuska  la  too  common  to  exaw 

vate  the  mfenor  race  to  the  position  or  the  notice.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 

superior,  but  they  bring  down  the  superior  to  numerous  InsurrectionaiyoivanixationBlmownfkstbe 

that  of  the  inferior.    They  are  productive  of  "  Ku-klux  Klana,'?  who,  shielded  by  their  disguise, 

evil  and  evil  only,  without  any  corresponding  by  the  secrecy  of  their  movements,  wd  by  the  terror 

J  ,»                                                          x-         -o  which  they  inspire,  perpetrate  cnmea  with  unpumtj. 

®  S?.\i.            jAxv      XX      i.        .i..i^  There  la  a  great  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  ca^M 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  society  m  Cxeor-  local  magistrates  are  in  sympathv  with  members  of 

gia  during  the  year,  and  the  alleged  outrages  those  oryi^nizations.    In  many  pUces  they  are  orcr- 

and  political  assassinations  within  its  limits,  it  »wed  bjr  them,  and  dare  not  attempt  to  punish  them. 

is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  actual  facts  in  con-  l""  f'i^ltJ^tjf^J^tZ^^ 

«  .1.           ji*  i.*         J.  i.          i.        v  •  V  be  a  duucult  taslc.  even  were  maffiatratea  m  mu  cvo 

sequence  of  the  conflictmg  statements  which  ^igpoged,  and  had  they  courageto  do  their  duty,  for 

have  been  made  and  the  absence  of  well  an-  the  same  influencea  which  govern  them  equally  sff(^ 

thenticated  instances.    Outrages  and  disorders  juries  and  witnesses.    ♦     ♦     ♦    That  very  nunr 

have  been  continually  alleged  by  those  who  ofjhe  crimes  which  have  been  committed  haw  no 

desired  to  have  farther  cc^essiond  action  P;2j^^^^?^5r.SI^i,^  ^.TS^'M 

for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  and  as  per-  numerous  outrages  upon  freedmen  result  from  hf*- 

sistently  denied  by  those  who  were  opposed  tility  to  the  race,  induced  by  their  en&anchiaeinciit,  I 

to  this  movement    At  all  events  they  formed  thhi  cannot  be^controverted. 

a  considerable  part  of  the  ""^^ 
Governor  Bullock  urged  the 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to* the  phdntiff  from  violent in^ 

President  by  a  well-known  Northern  Senator:  lwedmthetruaofhui«uM). 

„          „        ,,,.,«-.  After  stating  that  the  minority  of  the  pec- 

r.       n       r.        fft"^'  V^'    ^  1*»  ^869.  |g  ^jj^  j^^^  approvc  of  these  proceedings, and 

Dkab  Sir:  Can  noting  be  done  to  ston  the  out-  ^y^^  ^he  Governor  and  judges  of  the  Superior 

rasres  m  Georflnaf    These  political  murders  should  )Ii     _:        ^^^  «  iw^  <u«^  ju%Af,v>>  v             ili*k;n 

cease.    Nothing  animated  the  people  more  in  the  Courts  were  ready  to  do  all  that  came  witMn 

canvass  than  the  idea  that  the  rebel  outrages  should  their  power  to  secure   good  order  and  tue 

be  stopped.    They  were  checked  much  bv  your  eleo-  thorough  execution  of  the  laws,  the  genertl 

tion:  still  they  go  on,  and  many  of  our  best  friends  g^yg  his  views  regarding  the  remedy  to  be 

say  that  we  do  nothing  to  stop  them,  and  that  we  Za^^^^a  :»  ^T«^4uiirx«,:.«»^«*v«.. 

rather  say  nothing  about  them.    I  fear  that  unless  adopted  in  the  followmg  terms : 

something  is  done  many  of  our  most  devoted  friends  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  convKrtton 

will  grow  dissatisfied.     Cannot  a  proclamation  in  that  the  only  wa^  to  restore  good  order  in  the  S^ 

rcgara  to  Q^rgia  be  issued  Y  Cannot  these  criminals  is  to  resume  military  control  over  it  for  the  time  be* 

be  caufi;ht  by  the  army  and  punished?  I  am  sure  Ing,  and  ultimately  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Le^-^ 

something  should  be  attempted.    Martial  law  is  this  lature  shall  reassemble  as  a  provisional  LegUlfttcrc, 
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from  which  all  ioeli^ble  pcnons  shall  be  exoladed,  laws  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provisionB 

tnd  to  which  all  eligible  persons  elected  to  it,  wheth-  of  this  act. 

er  white  or  black,  shall  be  admitted.  Such  Legislar-  Sbo.  2.  And  he  it  further  enad4d^  That  when  the 
tun  would,  I  believe,  enact  such  laws  and  invest  members  so  elected  to  said  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
their  executive  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  him  resentatives  shall  be  convened  as  aforesaid,  each 
to  keep  the  peace,  protect  life  and  propertj[.  and  and  every  member,  and  each  and  everr  person  claim- 
punish  crime.  The  process  of  resuming  military  ing  to  be  elected  as  a  member  of  said  Senate  or  House 
control  would,  it  appears  to  me.  be  a  very  simple  of  Bepresentatives,  shall,  in  addition  to  taking  the 
one.  All  thatwoula  be  required  is  an  order  from  oath  or  oaths  required  by  the  constitution  of  Georgia, 
thePresidentoountermandingC^neral  Orders  No.  65,  also  take  and  subscribe,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
A4jiitant'6eneral's  office,  July  28, 1868.  and  orders  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  of  the 
5o.  10$^  headquarters  Third  Milltarv  Dbtrict,  July  following  oaths  or  affirmations,  namely : 
32, 1868,  and  assigning  an  officer  to  tne  command  of  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may 
the  dis^ct,  ezceptii^  the  States  of  Florida^  and  be)  that  I  have  never  held  the  office  or  exercised  the 
Alahama.    This  action  I  respectfully  recommend.  duties  of  a  Senator  or  Bepresentative  in  Congress, 

General  HaUeck,  commanding  the  Division  S^J  ir^^^  ST^®'  ^^  gie  Legishjture  of  any  State  of 

«f  ♦ki^  a^^*\*    {«^rL.^  n^»A.«i  T'^w-^i-  ^^»,.  **^®  united  States,  nor  held  any  civil  office  created  by 

of  the  South,  indorsed  General  Terry  s  ^views,  law,  for  the  administering  of  any  general  law  of  i 

and  reoommended  that  ^^  the  matter  be  left  for  State,  or  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  any 

the  action  of  Oongreas.^'  State,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nor 

A  short  time  before  the  aasembling  of  Con-  Ji^^fi  wiy  office  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 

?«« in  ]^mW  Governor  BnUock  i«med  .  ?,'"„1^,grtf  ttl^SiS^.^'^'a^-r 

proclamation,   setting  rortn  what  ne  termed  comfort  te  its  enemies,  or  rendered,  except  in  consc- 

''  the  recent  renewal  of  active  hostilities  against  quence  of  direct  physical  force,  any  support  or  aid  to 

the  persons  and  property  of  colored  citizens,  *^y  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 

and  white  Republicans,  by  organized  bands  Of  ^^i®?»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  office  under  or  riven  any  sup- 

«cret  «««nL'' 2^o/or4  1-xge  rewards  ^^^l^^'^'^^^^Z'^'T^yi^^ 
for  oertam  alleged  offenders ;  and  as  soon  as  war  agaizist  the  Uxuted  States,  so  help  me  God ;  or 
that  body  was  in  session  he  was  again*  in  on  the  pains  or  penalties  of  peijuiy,  as  the  case  may 
Washington  nrginir  the  farther  reconstruction  ^® 5  ^'  ^^®  following  oath  or  affirmation,  namely:  I 
oftheState.  ^appeared before  the  Judici^  fliKlSS^o^%^.k%?Sl5^.'.'']/^: 
Tj  tommittee  of  the  Senate,  where  he  urged  United  States  from  disability  as  provided  for  by  see- 
the same  reasons  for  a  renewal  of  this  process  tion  8d  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
which  he  had  used  before  the  Reconstruction  tution  of  the  United  States,  so  help  me  God ;  or  on 

Committee  of  the  House  at  the  previous  session.  S,^fc?f  j?r  ?StiSf«Sn?;'i'^^  !!.*fli«r^i,^^vilv!' 

TT._^ ,     V     ^ ji  v.i    ^tji    -X         •  i.   TT  wnioii  oatn  or  affirmation,  when  SO  filed,  snail  be  en- 

S  r^  ^^  '^^  ^^^  his  old  antagonist,  Hon.  tered  on  record  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Stoti  of  the  Stote 

kelson  Tift,  who  strongly  opposed  the  plan  of  Georgia,  and  said  oath  or  affirmations,  or  a  copy 

presented  by  ttie  Governor,  and  reflected  very  of  the  record  thereof,  duly  certified  by  said  Secretary 

severely  on  the  entire  course  of  that  official,  of  State,  shall  be  evidence  in  aU  courU  and  places, 

.ot  cdy  in  th«  matter,  but  in  the  administra.  ^T/Se%?SS^^t,^r  t  ^^C^l^ 

non  or  affairs  m  tne  State.    Me  claimed  that  of  said  oaths  or  affirmations  above  provided,  shall 

the  fifteenth    amendment   would  have  been  not  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  said  Senate  or  House  of 

ratified,  if  Bullock  had  not  advised  members  Bepresentatives,  or  to  a  participation  in  the  proceed- 

of  his  own  party  to  vote  against  it,  and  that  ^f tg^^^®^^''  ^^'  "^^  ^®  deemed  ineligible  to  such 

Oie  colored  members  of  the  Legislature  would  ^^^'^^  b.  AndbeU  fuHher  enacUd.  That  if  any  pcr- 

iiave  been  reseated  after  the  decision  of  the  son,  claiming  to  be  elected  to  saia  Senate  or  House 

Supreme  Court,  if  he  had  not  reftised  to  call  of  Kepresentatives  as  aforesaid^  shall  falsely  *teke 

the  Assembly  tosrether.     The  passage  of  an  ei^jief  of  said  oaths  or  afl^rmations,  as  above  pro- 

act  to  complete'' the   reconatrS^  of  the  l^^J^X^^^^r^^^^^^iX 

>tate  had,  however,  been  reoommended  by  be  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  therefor,  by  the 

rre«ident  Grant,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  Cireuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Bistnct  of 

<>f  the  session,  and  a  bill  was  very  soon  intro-  Georgia  in  which  district  the  crime  was  committed, 

dnced  in  the  Senate  to  effect  this  object,  and,  ^\  ™  jumdiction  of  the  said  court  shall  be  sole  and 

.A              •      Aiji*          •        •i.xiTT          '  exclusive  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

ifter  an  animated  discussion  m  both  Houses,  g^,  4.  ^^  hiuyuHher  maeted.  That  the  per- 

■^^came  a  law  on  the  22d  of  December.    The  sons  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  entitled  to  compose 

following  is  the  full  text  of  the  act :  the  said  Legislature,  and  who  shall  comply  with  the 

.     .                                    -.  provisions  of  this  act  by  taking  one  of  the  oaths  or 

A3  Act  TO  FBOXOTS  THE  Kecokstbuotios  OF  TiUB  aflinnations  above  prescribed,  shall  thereupon  pro- 

Statx  of  Gxoboia  :  ceed,  in  said  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentotives  to 

^^it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Bbuee of  JUpreHnia-  which  thev  have  been  elected  respectively,  to  reor- 

Utix  cf  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congreu  at'  ganize  saia  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  re- 

^niiled^  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia  spectively,  by  the  election  and  qualification  of  the 

be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  forthwitn,  proper  officers  of  each  House, 

br  a  proclamation,  to  summon  all  persons  elected  to  Sso.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  if  Buy  per- 

tiie  General  Assembly  of  said  State  as  appears  by  the  son  shall  by  force,  violence,  or  fVaud,  wilfully  hinder 

proclamation  of  George  G.  Meade,  the  general  com-  9r  interrupt  an^  person  or  persons  elected  as  afore- 

Qindmg  the  military  district  including  the  State  of  said,  from  tiJcmg  either  of  the  oaths  or  affirmations 

Ctoi^ia,  dated  June  85, 1868,  to  appear,  on  some  day  prescribed  by  the  act,  or  from  participating  in  the 

certain  to  be  named  in  said  proclamation,  at  Atlanta,  proceedings  of  stud  Senate  or  House  or  fiepresenta- 

ui  Mid  State^  and  thereupon,  the  said  General  As-  tives  after  having  taken  one  of  said  oaths  or  affirma- 

^embly  of  said  State  shall  proceed  to  perfect  its  or-  tions  and  otherwise  complied  with  this  act,  he  shall 

Saoization,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  may  be  tried,  con- 
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victed,  and  pualslicd  therefor,  by  the  Circuit  x>r  Dis-  scale  for  tho  production  of  cottOD,  and  a  fair 

trict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  ^p^p  ^^g  obtained.     The  following  are  some 

^??J%''^^^^^f,\^"^''-^^!?*t^'^''r*^^^®?''°'"  of  the  latest  statistics  connected  with  the 

mittecL  and  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  imprison*  "*    ^"r  *»r'»«'  owiwwiaw   wi«wrvi«u   nitu   mo 

ment  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  wealth  and  resonrces  Of  the  btate :  number  of 

than  ten  years,  in  tho  discretion  of  tho  court,  and  the  acres  of  land,  80,616,025  ;  aggregate  Yalae  of 

jurisdiction  of  said  courts  shall  be  sole  and  exclusive  lands,  $87,117,616;   yalae  of  town  and  citv 

sic*  J'^jS^ftd'dTurtAdr  enaOsd  That  it  is  here*  P'^P®'*^^*  $38,478,905 ;  amount  of  money  and 

by  dwlai-ed  that  th/exdusioifof  iny  person  or  per-  solvent  debts  of  aU  kinds,  $32,110,534;  mer- 


^'oume^^ekraSrir^^^^^  2^o'«  iSf' ''"^ '    T^^l  ^7^^  "  t"^ 

prohibited.  $126,689;  aggregate  value  of  all  property  m 

Sso.  7.  And  U  U  fuHher  enacted,  That,  upon  the  the  State,  $207,963,696.  Beveral  new  rail- 
application  of  the  Governor  of  Geoi^,  the  President  roads  are  in  oonrse  of  construction  in  the 
or  the  United  8tates.8hall  employ  such  military  or  g^ate,  including  tho  Maoon  and  Brunswick, 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  ^^  «,;i«»  ;»  i^»4.u.  4.i,«  fl/v«*i,  r!^/»*«;a  anA 
to  enforce  and  execute  the  preceding  provisions  o?  ^  miles  in  length;  the  South  Georgia  aad 
this  act  Florida  Road,  from  Albany  to  Thomasyille, 

Sko.  8.  And  he  U  further  enaded,  That  the  Logis-  65  mUes;  the  Macon  and  Augusta,  126  miles; 

lature  shall  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment  proposed,  the  Air  Line  Boad  from  Atlanta  to  Anderson, 

in  Congress.  Bome,  and  Dalton  Boad ;  and  the  baTamum, 


to  seats 


On  the  same  day  on  which  this  measure  re-  ^"^ft,  *^?  ^^T^^  a^^^Tw    ^™^S 

ceived  the  approvi  of  the  President,  Governor  •^^,.4*^^*1^  ^"^JZ^,  stretching  from  AtoU 

BuUock  issuid  his  proclamation  at  Atlanta,  ? J  *^«  ^tote,  to  Ohattanooga  in  Tenne^;» 

which  after  recitinff  the  action  of  Conffresa^  *^*  property  of  the  State,  and  yields  an  annual 

wnicn,  alter  reciimg  tJie  action  oi  v^ongress,  ^    y^^^  $25,000.     The  State  also 

contmued  as  follows :  -1^/^^^    i/        •     ii:     Ai.i    Z-^  ««^  Pnir 

,  ,      ^    .         ^.                ,      ..      .  owns  10,000  shares  in  the  Atlantic  and  Cruli 

I  hereby  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  to  summon  jf^i^^J    y^y^^^^  „q  ^^rth  about  $850,000. 

all  persons,  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  tr         ^i.  ^!a^  ^       .  •  ^  .       r  jZ^  c*«fa 

State  of  Georgia,  as  appears  by  the  proclamation  of  ^o  report  Ot  the  nnancial  affairs  ol  tno  Diaie, 

George  G.  Moade,  the  general  commanding  the  mill-  covering  the  year  1869,  has  been  made. 

tary  district  including  the  State  of  Georgia,  dated  GEBMANY.    No  notable  progress  was  made 

fu  said^fetet^e '^n^M^dS^lO^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^'»^  ^^  ^®  ^^"  ^^^^  ^^"^  *  '^^'' 

whereupon  such  of  the  siid  persons  as  are  qualiflei  ^ctory  solution  of  the  German  nationiOity 

to  hold  office,  in  accordance  with  tho  previsions  of  qnestion  and  the  establishment  of  German  unitT. 

the  act  of  Congress  in  such  oases  made  and  pro-  In  Baden  the  Government  and  the  great  ma- 

vided,  will  be  organized  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  jorfty  of  the  leirialature  airree  in  desiring  an 

XrrrsuStfl^^forttl'eT.lJ^t'SF  entr«.oeintotheWG^aaOonfeder.to 

promoting  the  reconstruction  of  civil  government  in  "^^^^^  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  remam  opposea 

said  State,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  to  such  a  policy.   The  population  of  the  Isom- 

®^**2?;v^„«  ««r^^^^^«     ..     ,«  German  Oonfederation  (according  to  the  cen- 

BUFUS  B.  BULLOCK,  Provisional  Governor.  g^g  ^f  iggi^^  amounted  to  29,906,092;  of  the 

Two  days  later  the  following  general  order  South-German  States  (Bavaria,  Baden,  War- 
was  issued  at  Washington :  temberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt)   to  8,603,446,  ot 
General  Orden,  No,  83.  Lichtenstein  to  8,810     (As  to  the  Germans  of 

Hkadquawebs  of  the  Amy,           )  ^"«i"»»  ^-^^^f^l^        c  .u    xr  -.i.  r .«n«t 

ADJijTAKT-GKWBRAi.»s  Offiob,       V  Tho  rehgious  statistics  of  the  North-Gennai 

Wjlshinotohtj  i>«w»*«»  24, 1869. )  Oonfederation,    in    1867,    were   as   follows: 

Brevet  Miyor-General  A.  H.  TeriT,  in  addition  to  Evangelicals,   21,814,000;    Boman    Catholics, 

^'^t''^^^"«?ftP/l?™!M  JPf'''?^^^^  8,181,000;  Greek  Catholics,  2,600:  Christian 

IS,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ap*  «!«♦„  oc  aaa  .  t«—  oka  aaa     Jii  >rxfk/^^  n  «>00 

pointed  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Commandmg  6e£-  »®^  ^^4^  5  i^^^  860,000 ;  aU  others,  5,-W^ 

era!  of  the  District  of  Geoi^a,  as  defined  by  the  act  The  North-German  Parliament  was  openea 

of  Congress  approved  December  83, 1869.  on  March  4th,  by  the  King  of  Prussia.    la  toe 

Bv  command  of          General  8HEBMAN.  course  of  his  speech  he  expressed  his  satisfsc- 

E.  D.  towKSEHD,  A4jutant-GeneraL  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  prospect  of  peace  had  not  proved 

Thus  the  State  of  Georgia  was  found  at  tho  illusory.    After  referring  to  various  domestic 

close  of  another  year  under  the  military  au-  subjects,  he  alluded  to  the  friendly  relations 

thority  of  the  United  States,  awaiting  the  as-  existing  between  the  North-German  Conteu- 

sembling  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1870.  oration   and   idi   t^e   foreign   powers,  fre^" 

Aside  from  the  sad  confusion  and  embarrass-  evidence  of  which  had  been  afforded  by  the 

ment  which  have  prevailed  in  her  political  peaceful  solution  of  the  late  dispute  between 

affairs,  Georgia  has  made  very  fair  progress  Turkey  and  Greece.    Tho  result  of  the  Par'^ 

during  the  year.    The  negroes  appear  to  have  Oonference  had  proved  the  estimation  in  whicb 

worked,  on  the  whole,  industriously,  and  to  the  European  powers  held  the  blessings  ^i, 

have  been  on  cordial  terms  with  their  white  peace ;  and  a  nation  which  had  shown  it*»e» 

employers.    Preparations  were  made  on  a  large  willing  and  able  to  respect  the  independence 
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of  others  imd  protect  its  own  ttos  jnsti&ed  in  MmarabU  Oe/Ulemen :  "By  unremittinjif  activity  you 

tnutinff  that  peace  would  be  maintained.  Herr  have  completed  the  discussion  of  the  bilU  laid  before 

6;,n*vo^  «.««  ^»«;m  ^\^^^^a  i>*^^a^'^4^  ♦!»«  Tk«ii-^  yo^  hr  the  aUied  Oovemments.    The  commercial 

Simpson  was  again  elected  President,  the  Duke  ^.^j^  ^<^  SwitzerLmd  and  Japan  hare  obtained 

of  ujest  nrst  and  ilerr  iSenningsen  second  your  consent.    The  unanimity  with  which  you  gave 

Vice-President.     Seyeral  important  measures  it  proves  that  yon  look  upon  these  treaties—one  of 

were  proposed  by  the  **  Bundesrath,"  or  diplo-  "'^hioh  is  to  feoilitate  neighborly  relations  of  a  mani- 

matic  committee,  the  members  of  which  are  £li5?^i^^tJ?3!S'ii!^WHnn^^^^ 

.1                     XX*           x>  j.1.     j'itf        A.  r\  broader  imuis  to  our  navuratlon  ana  commerce  in  tne 

the  representatives  of  the  different  Orovem-  distant  East— as  a  fhrther  step  in  the  developement 

ments  composing  the  Confederation,  while  the  of  the  Zollverein's  international  relations. 

Reichsrath   consists  of  the   deputies  of  the  With  equal  harmony  you  have  afpreed  to  the  Zoll- 

people,  elected  by  uniyersal  suftage  and  by  J*"^  *^*if"l  ^'^^  biU  jespectmg  the  customs 

Uot:  It  is  a  pri^ege  of  the  BuXsrath  tS  STts't^ll^th^Jk^^^fi?!^ 

prepare  each  year  beforehand  the  measures  to  ,ZoUverein  Council.    The  allied  Governments  have 

be  laid  before  the  Diet  for  discussion,  but  the  been  able,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  fully  to  concur 

latter  Assembly  has  also  the  right,  according  "^i^  7®^  respecting  not  only  the  necessary  reforms 

!:t^f£Ti>  *r^^ ""  r^'\*  *" '''  ^""'^?;  -^  sr^iS^gVurri  rtes'^i^-i^^ThS  z 

rath  for  their  approval  Buch  measures  as  it  important  or^o  Uw  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 

may  judge  opportune.  that  existing  for  the  last  thirty  years  will  adapt 

Count  Bismarck  was  twice  defeated  in  the  itself  satisfactorily  and  durably  to  the  demands  of 

Parliament  in  opposing  liberal  measures.  Hav-  Jj®  ^V^^  »?^.  manifold  developments  of  traffic  and 

;n^  A*of   ^,v«vrvoi^  «a  Tn^Txr^^^n^^  «  »,yv4.:^«  4«  ths  flnanciol  mterests  of  the  Customs  Union.    The 

?^'  first,  opposed  as  inopportune  a  motira  m  ehonges  you  have  resolved  upon  with  respect  to  the 

favor  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  several  Diets  duty  on  sugar— an  industij  of  the  highest  importance 

of  the  Ooofederation,  or  the  inviolability  of  regarding  the  economical  affairs  of  the  Union— do 

members  of  the  Diets,  the  motion  was  carried  ^ot  deviate  from  the  views  which  prompted  the 

bv  140  votes  to  61      Another  rfisolntinn    dA.  "^^^  Governments  to  Liy  the  bill  before  you.    Its 

«f  J^  J  ^^^    -«r!;?«*^n«7  I<^  !^^^  "~lt  will  be  a  moderatioh  of  the  duty  on  the  oggre- 

mmding    the    appointment  of  a  responsible  gate  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time  an  in^ease 

rederal  mmistry,  for  war,  navy,  finances,  and  of  revenue  for  the  Union,  covering  part  of  a  deficit 

commerce,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Count  caused  by  numerous  repeals  and  reduction  of  duties 

Bismarck,  but  it  was  adopted  by  111  votes  d«I\?fir  the  lost  years.              tt  .     .   -in.      r 

airainst  100                             r           w  rpj^^  revision  of  the  Customs  Union  tanff  has,  I  re- 

^^SJl     -n    !•          4.-IXJAVX        ^     r  ff*t  to  say,  not  been  concluded.    I  do  not  give  up 

The  Parliament  adopted  the  transfer  (pro-  the  hope  that,  respecting  the  Anancial  objecto  of  the 

posed  by  the  Federal  Chancellor)  of  the  Prus-  Union,  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  pre- 

Fian  Kinistnr  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Federal  vented  the  completion  of  this  work  will  be  a^usted 

Bndcret.  and'  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  ^  ^^°  course  of  time,  and  I  dischaige  you,  honorable 

«3r,^.^w?A  n^«-*  ^#  n^^^,.^^  «♦  T  a:^-:^      t*  gentlemen,  with  the  desire  and  confidence  that  this 

Supreme  Court  of  Commerce  at  Leipsic.     It  "ear,  too,  your  meeting  may  have  contributed  to 

passed  also  a  federal  electoral  law,  and  sano-  strengthen  the  ties  of  common  institutions  connect- 

tioned  the  equality  of  all  religious  confessions  ing  ^  German  countries. 


before  the  law.    The  most  important  work  of  r\    ^.x.^            a      a,\.    v        i      i  i.i 

the  session  was  the  enactment  of  regnlations  .  ^'^  *^«  Tt^*^  *®  ^'5*  closed  the  ses- 

concerning  trade.    All  the  demands  for  the  ??f  «*?  *^®  North-Geman  Parliament  by  the 

x<<vj>..i  tS.a^^¥  — ^-«  ^.^i-^  /.^...^  ^i-u^^  .  following    T«»umi    of    its    resolutions    and 

J^i^fedK^thT^SmeS'^'^fJaTyX  TT^  ""  ^f  "  «»'  **•  ^^''^"^  ^""^  "' 

V-*  *i.^  -o :•«  jt^a^i*.  ^i» i.v—  A :ii  the  Cjovcmment: 


but  the  Prussian  deficit  of  more  than  ten  mill- 
ions was  at  once  remanded  to  the  Prussnan  BonorahU  GtrUlemen:  You  have  arrived  at  the 

Diet,  the  much-abused  franking  privUege  was  5^o««  j{  »  f ^"io'^  ^^^  ^^  "l?!'^'  ^^fh  ^']^  '^"'^U 

i;]rAw^oA  i:Tn'4^.rwi  favorablv  to  the  progress  of  the  confederation  and 

ucewise  umiiea.                  ,,^  ^ .   ^.       .    ^  .  the  welfere  of  North  Oermany.   By  passing  the  elec- 

Count  Bismarck  sides  with  his  Kmg  m  being  tion  bill  you  have  finally  settled  the  form  of  voting 

averse  to  a  reduction  in  the  military  establish-  for  representatives  of  the  Beichsrath  on  the  basis  of 

ment,  as  he  considers  that  North  Germany  has  the  Constitotion.  and  uniforalv  throughout  the  Bund. 

no  other  guarantee  agjunst   the   designs  of  The  draft  of  t^e  trade  b^  has  been  discussed  by 

V   vt.u«;&    5UCMOU1.VV  ais«uxi9v    1.UW   u^ok|^u9  V*  ^^  ^^^  ^  careftUness  corresponding  to  the  impoi^ 

trance  and  Austria.   "  England  and  America,"  tanoe  and  multifariousness  of  its  contents.    By  the 

he  says,  '*  are  engaged  in  a  family  quarrel,  and  consent  of  the  Bund  Council  to  your  resolutions  and 

the  opposition  would  not  hear  of  an  alliance  a  mutual  compromise  on  many  porticulan  upon 

with  Russia.  Under  such  circumstances  North  ^5»iol»  opinions  have  differed,  you  have  achieved  a 

Germany,  being  left  toherself,caniiot diminish  SS^a^Sil^rrdTrL^^^^^^^ 

her  military  force.    The  French  nation  does  federation.    Conformity  in  the  army  mstitutions  of 

not  desire  war,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  of  an  infiam-  the  North-Oerman  Bund  and  the  Grand-duchy  of 

mable  temperament,  and,  should  war  break  Baden  has  allowed  the  ratification  of  a  convention 

out.  it  wonTd  n-Bh  into  it  with  a  violence  of  T^;  ^^^^J^^^"  SS?^  S?^^e»2oS£ 

Which  the  disunited  and  phlegmatic  German  states  in  the  discharge  of  military  duty.    The  postal 

factions  have  no  idea.'^  treaties  with  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the 

The  Zollvereln  Parliament  was  opened  on  Papal  dominions,  and  Bouroania,  which  ^ou  nave 

June  3, 1869,  and  closed  its  session  on  June  pw^ed,  are  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  improye- 

oo      T*-  ^^Ji  :.  ./^A^....^;!  ♦«  :«  *\.^  ^^ii^«r:«»  ments  m  international  postal  traffic  in  connection 

23.     Its  work  is  referred  to  m  the  following  ^.^j^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  own  postagc-rates.  You  have 

throne  speech,  by  which  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  aiao  consented  to  literary  and  consular  conventions 

closed  the  session :  as  supplements  to  the  commercial  treaties  with  ItiJy 
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and  Switzerland.  The  bill  rcBpeoting  the  attachment  of  the  ohudified  income  tax,  in  order  to  secure  amon 
of  wages  has  been  assented  to  by  the  allied  Govern-  aa^factoir  working  of  the  existing  law.  A  bill  for 
ments  in  the  form  von  have  given  it  The  bill  oon-  the  establishment  of  a  new  administration  of  the  pro- 
coming  legal  trials  is  a  decisive  step  toward  fuliilling  vincial  districts  throughout  the  six  eastern  provinou 
one  of  the  constitutional  tasks  of  the  oonfederstion;  will  largely  affect  the  entire  administrstion  of  th« 
its  complete  solution  is  aimed  at  by  the  framing  of  a'  oountr^r.  This  new  law  does  not  merely  alter  the 
common  civil  and  oriminal  statute.  regulations  which  have  hitherto  existed,  and  which 

By  adoptizig  as  laws  of  the  Confederation  the  Ger-  have  frequently  been  pointed  out  as  requiring  im- 

man  code  or  promissorr  bills  and  the  eommeroial  provement,awantacknowledfi^alsob7the6oTeiB- 

Btatute,  as  also  establishing  a  supreme  oommeroial  ment.   Together  with  the  modmcation  of  the  present 

.  tribunal,  jou  have  secured  a  uniform  development  of  district  assembliesjthe  Qovemment  proposes  to  estab- 

commcrcial  law  within  the  Bund.    I  greet  the  now  lish  assemblies  for  the  communal  administration  of 

supreme  oommercial  tribunal  as  an  expansion  of  our  provincial  distriets,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  im- 

institutions  and  a  new  guarantee  of  the  Bund's  ability  Due  the  Inhabitants  with  greater  interest  in  tiie  affairs 

to  found  and  develop  tne  eommoa  institutes  required  of  their  district,  but  these  assemblies  will  alao  be 

for  national  objects,  provided  the  faithAil  eodpera-  required  to  take  upon  themselves  a  part  of  such  gen- 

t|on  of  the  Governments  among  themselves  and  with  enu  business  of  the  country  as  has  nitherto  been  in 

the  representatives  of  the  people  be  sustained  by  the  hands  of  the  state.    AssoonBS,intho8ediatiict» 

mutual  confidence.  of  the  eastern  provinces  which  are  the  oeutres  of 

The  bill  on  the  eauality  of  creeds  respecting  citi-  their  communal  administration^  the  idea  of  aclf-gor- 

zons'  commnnal  ana  state  rights  accorded  with  the  emment  shall  have  been  realized  effidenUy,  then 

unanimous  view^  of  the  Bund  Council  and  met  its  the  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  the  rest  of  tiie 

assent.    The  changing  the  stamp  duty  on  bills  of  ex-  kingdom  and  its  stUl  Airther  development  in  an 

i '      change,  as  existing  in  the  several  states,  into  a  con-  osoendinf  scale  will  follow  as  natural  oonaeqoences. 

federate  tax,  completes  imiform  traffic  by  removing  In  conformity  with  the  wishes  expressed  during 

compound  stamp  duties  on  bills  in  circulation,  and  previous  debates,  my  Government  will  lay  before  you 

secures,  as  does  the  bill  abrogating  postal  frankinff  the  draft  of  a  complete  law  upon  the  system  of  eda- 

privilegcs,  an  inerease  of  the  revenue  of  the  Bund!  oaUon — one  whioh  shall  embraoe  every  grade  of  in- 

^oth  these  laws,  however,  have  also  the  effect  of  struction. 

lessening^  the  revenues  of  the  several  state  Govern-  The   important  deliberations  which  oommenoed 

ments  without  leading  to  a  proportionate  reduction  last  session  upon  the  reform  of  the  laws  on  landed 

of  their  allotment  toward  the  flnanees  of  the  Bund,  property,  and  the  rights  accruing  therefrom,  will  be 

With  regard  to  other  measures  proposed  for  this  pur-  resumed. 

pose  by  the  allied  Governments,  there  was,  I  regret  My  Government  is  engaged  oontinuaUy  in  extending 

to  say,  no  agreement  arrived  at.    It  will  now  be  the  the  svstem  of  public  roaoa  and  nulways  in  the  intcr- 

duty  of  these  Gk>vemmonts,  in  order  to  cover  the  de-  est  of  the  general  traffic,  and  in  accordance  with  the 

flcita  caused  by  a  previous  reduction  of  taxes  on  .  means  at  its  disposal.  The  Government  regrets,  how- 

'  traffic,  to  confine  their  expenditures,  or  provide  other  ever,  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  make  retrench- 

sources  of  revenue,  within  their  legislative  juris-  ments  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  in  oonse- 

diction.  quenoe  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenue.    The 

By  assenting  to  the  Confederate  budget  and  In-  Government  is  also  devoting  increasing  attention  to 

crease  of  the  navy  loan  you  have  secured  for  the  the  development  of  agriotdture.    With  this  object, 

coming  year  the  means  requisite  to  the  Bund  Govern-  the  concentration  of  small  plots  of  land,  in  those  pan 

ment  and  given  a  finandal  guarantee  that  the  pro-  of  the  country  where  this  measuro  has  onlv  recently 

jected  enlargement  of  the  navy  will  be  carried  out  in  been  introduoed  or  facilitated  by  law,  is  making  visi- 

the  future.  ble  progress. 

The  former  legitimate  inerease  of  the  revenues,  the  The  unremitting  endeavors  of  my  Government  for 

financial  position  of  the  state  has  not  materisdly  im-  the   maintenance   and  consolidation  of  peaoe^or 

proved  at  present.    Tou  will  observe,  from  the  com-  guarding  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  mm. 

plete  statement  of  the  budget  for  the  year  1868,  which  being  disturbed  in  any  way,  have,  with  God's  help, 

will  be  laid  before  you,  Uiat  in  consequence  of  un-  been  crowned  with  success.    I  oonfldentlv  trust  that 

avoidable  circumstances  on  the  one  hand  the  revenue  also  in  future  the  foreign  policy  which  will  be  directed 

has  not  reached  its  estimated  amount,  and  that  on  by  me  in  the  same  spirit  will  be  followed  by  the 

the  other  hand  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  samegoodresultSj  viz.,  the  establishment  of  peaceful 

estimates,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  be  completely  and  fnendly  relations  with  all  foreign  (^vemment& 

covered  bv  the  fymds  in  hand.    In  the  fiaoe  or  these  the  development  of  traffic,  and  the  maintensnoe  of 

results  and  of  the  position  of  this  year's  state  budget,  the  authority  and  independence  of  Germany, 

the  endeavor  of  m v  (jk>vemment  has  been  directed  to  Gentlemen— I  had  lately  the  graUflcation  of  receir- 

decrease  the  burdens  of  Prussia,  incurred  in  conse-  ing  in  several  provinces  of  my  monarohy  msnifesta- 

quence  of  her  federal  obligations,  by  an  increase  of  tions  of  loyalty  and  confidence  which  gave  me  much 

the  special  revenues  of  the  Korth-German  Confedero-  pleasure.    In  that  spirit  whioh  dictated  those  mani- 

tion.    This  endeavor  has  not  been  followed  by  tho  festations  I  recognize  a  fresh  aeeuiit/  for  the  steadr 

desired  success.    It  has,  therefore,  been  impossible  and  hopeful  prosperity  of  the  Fi^erland,  and  it  vUl 

in  the  estimates  for  next  year,  which  will  shortly  be  be  my  unceasing  endeavor  to  promote  the  same  in 

laid  before  you,  to  balance  the  revenue  and  expendi-  all  directions  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 

ture,  although  the  latter  have  been  restricted,  as  for  Success  greatiy  depends  upon  your  oordjsl  coCiper- 

as  possible,  without  affecting  important  interests  of  ation  vrith  my  Government,  and  I  rcjjoice  to  be  able 

the  country.    My  Government  is,  therefore,  necessi-  to  express  my  confident  hope,  that,  also  daring  this 

tated  to  resort  to  additional  taxation,  in  order  com-  session,  this  cooperation  for  the  welfiuo  of  the  ooon- 

pletely  to  recover  tho  required  expenditure.    Tho  try  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

restoration  and  preservation  of  order  in  finanoifd  af-        rv^i?^v         -*•        _i.i.  ^^yu^ 

fairs  is  absolutely  neocssaiy  for  the  suocessfU  devel-  .  S?®  9^  J?®  ™^^  important  measures  reaww 
opment  of  all  the  state  institutions,  and  this  cannot  ui  North  Germany,  during  1869,  was  the  com- 
be delayed.  The  sacrifices  demanded  must  not  be  pletion  of  the  first  German  naval  station,  the 
eluded ;  the  lon^r  they  are  postponed  the  more  op-  naval  improvements  of  coast  defences,  to  which 
?^S'}^  'SSo"tL^vS;.?f  XS&ldS^,";^  the  KingVer.  .t  the  coudosion  of  h«  sp««h 
you  not  refiising  your  assent  to  the  propositions  of  ^  lOllOWS : 

ray  Government.    A  bill  will  be  laia  before  you  to  A  few  days  ago  I  witnessed  the — almost  completed 

•  alter  tho  legal  mode  of  procedure  in  the  assessment  — works  or  tho  first  German  naval  station,  a  mona- 
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m«iit  testiMnff  before  Europe  the  energjy  and  Intel-  cntnrs.  (22  per  cent,  less) ;  raw  woollen  yam, 

^i:S?^riirt2^^^^  W2  cntnrs.  (4  6  per  cent,  le^);  woollen 

ichievement  o?  a  great  national  object.    In  the  lively  *^r®  V^'V^I  ^^^^'  (^1  per  cent.  more), 

and  diligent  sympathy  with  our  maritime  interests,  ^   The  North-German  merchant  navy  consisted 

vhich  actuates  the  population  of  the  North-German  in  1869  of  6,110  ships,  with  a  nnited  tonnage 

ooast  region,  I  have  rBcognMed,inth  joyous  sataafac-  of  1,299,984.17  tons,  of  which  146,  with  102,- 

Fitheriand,  and  ripens  the  fferms  which  we  m  com-  '^^^'^  642,806.79  tons  (mcludmg  60  steamers 

mon  have  laid  in  our  Bund  Constitution.  I  therefore  with  9,669,190  tons),  belong  to  Prnssia ;  440, 

confide  willingly  in  the  prospect  that  the  allied  Gov-  with  89,686.04  tons  (including  1  steamer  of  210 

eramentB,  in  their  endeavors  to  fortilV  and  perfect  tons),  to  Mecklenburg;   666,  with  64,264.42 

our  common  institutions,  may  further  find  that  on-  ^^^J\^  m^ ««>»«««.  ak  ^-ui.  iii  hao  ♦^^^  /:« 

oouragcment  which  the  B^ichsrath  has  heretofore  ex-  *?°!»  *^  Oldenburg ;  46,  with  111,642  tons  (m- 

tended  to  them.                                                      '  eluding  21  steamers  with  66,886  tons),  to  Ln- 

The  harmonious  aedon  of  the  allied  Governments  beck ;  483,  with  266,466.60  tons  (including  40 

mdtije  people's  representatives  in  the  common  1^^^  steamers  with  89,618  tons),  to  Hamburg,  and 

^^'  m..°'«'°^'tn^'rSe''»'JS:  80«.  ^*  286  280.60  tone  (m^^^^^^    24  steam- 

anee  with  which  Germany  calculates  upon  the  pres-  ers  with  47,228  tons),  to  Bremen, 

enration  and  strengthening  of  its  internal  and  exter-  The  North-German    North  .  Sea  merchant 

nal  peaee.    With  this  confidence,  gentlemen,  I  ex-  fleet  consisted,  in  1869,  of  2,982  ships,  with  a 

pi«»  the  hope  of  greeting  you  agaln^  next  year,  total  tonnage  of  760,809.67  tons,  including  76 
ajd^even  Boon  after  Its  commencement,  in  this  same  .  steamers,  with  87,871.62  tons,  alid  the  Baltic 

-  fleet  as  containing  2,128  vessels,  with  689,674 
The  imports  into  the  Zollverein  in  the  first  tons,  including  71  steamers,  with  14,277.88 
half  of  1869  compared,  on  the  whole,  favor-  tons.  These  ships  are  classified  as  follows: 
ably  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1868,  coasters,  under  80  tons,  831  Prussian,  2  be- 
as  the  following  riiumS  will  show:  Of  the  longing  to  Mecklenburg,  192  to  Oldenburg, 
important  articles  the  following  quantities  paid  and  2  to  Hamburg,  together  627 ;  from  80  to 
duty  or  were  admitted  duty  free :  raw  cotton,  100  tons,  1,066  Prussian,  17  belonging  to 
1,191,252  centners  (compared  with  the  pre-  Mecklenbnrg,  180  to  Oldenburg,  11  to  Ham- 
ceding  year,  2.9  per  cent,  less) ;  twist,  163,827  burg,  20  to  Bremen,  together  1,284 ;  of  100 
cntnrs.  (8  pner  cent  less) ;  dye-woods,  839,784  tons  and  upward,  1,886  Prussian,  421  belong- 
cntnrs.  (1.5  per  cent  more) ;  indigo,  21,796  ing  to  Mecklenburg,  193  to  Oldenburg,  45  to 
cntnrs.  (3  per  cent,  more) ;  raisins,  1,488,429  Lubeck,  470  to  Hamburg,  286  to  Bremen,  to- 
cntnrs.  (42  per  cent,  more) ;  steel,  28,900  cntnrs.  gether  3,299  vessels.  Of  the  130  great  North- 
CIS  per  cent,  more) ;  coarse  hardware,  140,717  Grerman  ships  of  more  than  1,000  tons,  14  are 
cntnr8.(124percent.  more);  iron  ore,  2,237,867  Prussian,  37  belong  to  Hambnrg,  and  79  to 
cntnrfl.  (48  per  cent  more);  flax  and  hemp,  Bremen. 

519,379  cntnrs.  (21   per  cent  less) ;    grain,  According  to  a  table  compiled  from  official 
13,217,077  scheffels  (43  per  cent,  less) ;  green  sources  showing  the  telegraphic  communica- 
concave  glass,  12,393  cntnrs.  (169  per  cent  tion  of  the  North-German  Confederation,  there 
more) ;  raw  ludes,  814,682  cntnrs.  (80  per  cent,  were,  at  the  end  of  December,  1868,  8,180 
more) ;    machines,  principally  of  cast  iron,  German  miles  of  telegraphic  lines  in  actual 
84,000  cntnrs.  (33  per  cent  more) ;  do.,  chiefly  operation,  10,400  miles  of  telegraphic  wires, 
of  midleable  iron,  17,023  cntnrs.  (41  per  cent  and  993  telegraphic  stations  in  the  territory 
more) ;  raw  linen  thread,  machine  spun,  81,266  of  the  Confederation.     Of  these  stations  287 
cntnrs.  (97  per  cent,  more) ;  gray  packing  linen,  were  in  charge  of  government  telegraph-offi- 
50,399  cntnrs.   (11.7   per   cent  more);    un-  cers,  683  were  combined  with  post-offices,  and 
bleached  linen,  28,789  cntnrs.  (81  per  cent  73  were  conducted  by  private  persons.-  Be- 
more)  ;  wine,  808,294  cntnrs.  (49  per  cent  sides  these,  there  were  676  railway  telegraph- 
more)  ;   dried  fruit,  127,368  cntnrs.  (64  per  stations  in  localities  where  there  were  no  gov- 
cent  more) ;  171,283  tons  herrings  (28  per  emraent  stations.    At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
c^t  more) ;  coffee,  808,501  cntnrs.  (4.3  per  number  of  telegraphic  machines  amounted  to 
cent  more) ;  salt,  429,104  cntnrs.  (13  per  cent  2,068.    In  the  government  telegraph  service 
less) ;  raw  tobacco,  296,910  cntnrs.  (46  per  there  were  8,062  employU  and  661  messengers 
cent  lees) ;  tea,  7,766  cntnrs.  (12.4  per  cent  and  assistants.     In  the  course  of  the  year 
more);  o]ive-oil  for  machinery,  80,082  cntnrs.  4,304,600  telegraphic  dispatches  were  sent  in, 
(63   per    cent    more) ;    linseed  oil,   196,217  and  of  these  3,644,660  were  for  the  interior, 
cntnrs.  (69  per  cent  more) ;  tallow,  96,030  436,051  belonged  to  the  Telegrapli  Union,  and 
cntnrs.  (28  per  cent  more);  raw  silk,  16,967  824,909  were  international.    The  number  of 
cntnrs.  (8.6.  per  cent  less) ;  coal,  16,996,208  dispatches  which  arrived  was  4,343,767 ;  3,- 
cntnrs.  (7   per    cent    more) ;    turf,    224,365  888,236  were  delivered,  8,893,081  telegraphed 
cntnrs.  (H  per  cent  more) ;  petroleum,  710,620  farther,  and  1,049,083  transferred,  so  that  the 
cntors.  (2  per  cent  more) ;  horses,  21,748  (9.9  entire  amount  of  all  the  dispatches^  which 
per  cent  less) ;   oxen,  46,307  (20  per  cent,  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  officials  was 
more) ;  cows,  28,007  (9.9  per  cent  more) ;  pigs,  17,474,766.    Out  of  this  number  about  482,000 
273,018  (29  per  cent  more) ;  raw  wool,  863,729  were  through-<lispatches.    The  entire  proceeds 
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for  internal  dispatches  were  018,984  thlrs. ;  eleven  polytechnic,  and  nineteen  special  com- 

the  share  derived  from  dispatches  partially  meroial  schools. 

forwarded  hy  other  companies,  819,080  thlr& ;  The  following  cities  of  the  confederacf  hare 

for  international  dispatches  597,474  thlrs. ;  and  more  than  50,000  inhahitants :  Berlin,  7(K^O0O; 

for  throngh-dispatches  188,086  thlrs.  Hamhnrg,  218,000;  Breslan,  167,000;  Dres- 

The  new  arrangement  that  came  into  opera-  den,  156,000 ;  Cologne,  120,000 ;  Konigsburg, 

tion  at  the  German  telegraph  offices  in  1869  106,000;  Magdeburg,  101,000;  Ldpsie,  92,000; 

might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  other  Dantzic,    88,000  ;     Franldbrt-on-the-Maio, 

countries.     Parts  of  telegrams,  even  single  78,000;  Hanover  and  Stettin,  74,000;  Aix-la- 

words,  may  now  be  registered,  the  Govern-  Chapelle,  68,000 ;  Bremen  and  Altona,  67,000 

ment  nndertaking  to  guarantee  their  correct  each;    Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  65,000  each; 

transmission.    Guaranteed  words  are  under-  DQsseldorf,  68,000;   Chemnitz,  59,000;  Gr^ 

lined,  and  are  simply  charged  a  double  rate,  feld,  54,000. 

Hitherto  the  charge  has  been  the  foil  double  GOD,  Chusoh  of.    The  Rev.  E.  H.  Thomas, 

price  of  the  whole  telegram.    The  money-or-  editor  of  the  Church  AdvoeatSj  Lancaster,  Pa^ 

der  system  between  the  large  cities  of  North  the  principal  organ  of  this  Church,  gives  the 

Germany  and  the  United  States  was  put  in  following  summary  of  its  condition  in  the  year 

operation  on  February  1,  1869.  1869 :  ^ 

On  May  30, 1869,  a  Protestant  Congress  was  '^  The  Church  of  €k>d  in  North  America  has 

held  at  Worms,  which  included  representatives  a  membership  of  from  26,000  to  30,000 ;  aboat 

from  all  the  states  of  Germany.    It  resolved,  by  400  organized  churches,  850  licensed  ministers, 

a  unanimous  vote,  against  the  Pope^s  exhorta-  ten  Annual  Elderships  in  full  connection,  and 

tion  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  in  Texas,  separated  during  the  war,  but 

condemned  the  Encyclical  Letter  and  6yllabu8|  wiuting  for  reconstruction  and  reunion;  one 

and  gave  a  declaration  concluding  in  the  follow-  General  Eldership  composed  of  delegates  from 

ing  words:  ^^  Finally,  we  declare  aU  efforts  with-  fdl  the  Annual  Elderships,  which  meets  every 

in  the  Protestant  Church  tending  to  establish  three  jears.    It  meets  in  May  and  June  of  nest 

hierarchical  power  of  the  clergy  and  an  ex-  year  m  this  city  (Lancaster,  PenDsylrimia). 

elusive  dominion  of  dogmas  as  a  denial  of  the  We  have  one  Church  organ,  the  Chufih  Aito- 

Protestant  spirit,  and  stepping-stones  only  to  eaUy  and  one  Sunday-sdbool  paper,  the  Sun- 

Rome.    Convinced  that  supineness  and  indif-  day-achool  Qem^  both  published  in  this  citr. 

ference  on  the  part  of  many  Protestants  have  We  have  as  yet  but  one  institution  of  learning, 

furnished  a  main  support  to  the  reactionary  Centralia  College,  Kansas.    In  faith  Armenian, 

Church  party,  and  constitute  also  the  princi-  in   practice  Baptist,  but  open  conunnnion ; 

pal  impediment  in  the  most  powerful  German  church  government  Presbyterian,  with  anitin- 

state  against  national  and  church  revivifica-  erancy.  wi^out  bishops  or  presiding  elders, 

tion,  we  admonish  all  our  brethren  in  faith  to  be  Our  Eldershipa  are  located,  three  in  Fennsjl* 

vigilant,  and  combine  together  in  a  strong  bul-  vania  and  Maryland  (one  German),  two  in 

wark  against  all  tendencies  menacing  spiritual  Ohio,  one  in  Michigan,  one  and  part  of  another 

and  conscientious  freedom."  in  Indiana,  and  one  and  a  portion  of  another 

A  '*  Social'democratic  "  Congress  was  held  in  Illinois,  one  in  Iowa,  and  one  in  Texas.^^ 

at  Eisenach  in  August,  1869,  consisting  of  262  The  ninth  triennial  meeting  of  the  General 

delegates  from  193  places.     It  declared  that  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  in  North 

political  freedom  is  the  indispensable  prelim-  America  was   held  in  Lancaster  City,  P^ 

inary  condition  for  the  social  delivery  of  the  on  the  27th  of  May,  1869.     Ministerial  sdji 

working-classes ;  that  the  necessity  of  common  lay  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  fol- 

and  harmonious  efforts  suggests  an  organiza-  lowing  Elderships:  East  Pennsylvania,  ^^ 

tion  of  the  socialistic-democratic  party  to  work  Pennsylvania,  East  Ohio,  West  Ohio,  Indiana, 

for,  an  equal,  universal,  and  secret  suffrage ;  the  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

introduction  of  direct  legi^ation  by  the  peo-  Michigan,  and  the  German.    The  charter  uf 

pie,  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  of  classes,  incorporation  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Le- 

property,  birth,  and  faith ;  the  establishment  gislature  was  adopted.      A  favorable  report 

of  a  national  militia  instead  of  standing  armies,  was  made  of  the  mission  at  Chicago,  ^^^^^ 

separation  of  church  and  state,  fhll  liberty  of  the  work  of  establishing  the  Church  has  heen 

the  press  and  of  assemblage;  free  public  in-  progressing  under  difficulties,  but  with  increas* 

strnction,  abolition  of  all  indirect  taxes  and  mg  success  for  five  years.   A  permanent  cbnrch 

introduction  of  a*  direct  and  progressive  in-  organization  has  been  obtained,  and  a  chnrch 

come  tax.  property  of  considerable  value.    Six  or  eight 

A  Teachers'  Congress,  in  Berlin,  in  May,  missions  are  also  in  successful  operation  in  the 
1869,  was  very  numerously  attended,  not  less  East  Pennsylvania  Eldership,  of  which  tb^ 
than  i,000  pedagogues  from  all  parts  of  Germa-  Philadelphia  mission  is  the  most  prosperc^ 
ny  having  joined  in  it.  Their  discussions  and  Several  missions  have  been  opened  on  the  Mis- 
resolutions  were  mainly  directed  toward  the  souri  River,  and  one  is  contemplated  lunong 
separation  of  the  school  from  the   church,  the  freedmen  in  the  South.    Increasing  inter- 

Among  the  numberless  institutions  of  learning       ^-  ^ — _,  ^    ^  . -    .^^.uJinM^ 

there  Sre  now  in  Germany  sixty-two  indnstria^  tl^J^lSIS^JSrSS^  *"  ^'*"°  *  ^""^ 
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est  is  taken  in  misdons  among  the  ministers  attended ;  on  the  second  evening  he  fell  to  the 
aod  members,  and  the  contributions  for  this  floor  unconscious,  at  the  verj  beginning  of  the 
pnrpose  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  nnm-  programme,  and  was  only  restored  after  he  had 
bcrs  and  resources  of  the  denomination  than  been  removed  to  his  hotel.    He  lingered  in 
erer  before.    But  little  progress  has  been  made  great  suffering  for  a  little  more  than  three 
in  educational  enterprises.    Plans  prepared  at  weeks,  and  died,  mourned  by  many  thousands 
the  previous  triennial  meeting  for  the  estab-  of  the  best  citizens  of  Rio  Janeiro.    Mr.  Gotts* 
lishment  of  a  central  school  have  not,  for  pru-  chalk  was  as  distinguished  as  a  composer  as  he 
dential  reasons,  been  carried  into  effect.    A  was  as  a  pianist ;  indeed,  his  composition  was 
new  appeal  was  made  to  the  members  for  do-  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  his  playing, 
nations  and  bequests  for  the  endowment  of  the  brilliant,  ingenious,  dashing,  at  times  dreamy, 
proposed  institution.    Permission  was  given  and  always  gracefully  adapted  to  the  sentiment 
the   German  Eldership  to  extend  its  work  of  the  hour.    Many  of  his  compositions  are 
throughout  the  United  States,  without  con-  well  known  and  famih'ar  to  thousands  of  play- 
fining  itself  to  particular  bounds.    The  Church  ers.    His  "Banjo,"  "Night  March,"  ^^Scudier 
Adeocats  at  LflAcaster,  Pa.,  was  adopted  as  the  Song,"  "  Apotheosis,"  "  The  Bamboo,"  "  The 
organ  of  the  Church,  and  provision  made  for  Plantain-Tree,"  "Savannah,"   "The  Ossianio 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  elderships  Dance,"  "The  Harvest  Girl,"  "The  Night  of 
in  its  columns,  so  that  no  pamphlet  reports  the  Tropics,"  "Young  Harry ^s  Chase,"  "Iota 
will  be  issued.    The  next,  session  of  the  Gen-  Aragonesa,"  "Manchega,"  "  Portorella  e  Cava- 
end  Eldership  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Carroll,  HI.,  liere,"  and  his  arrangement  of  "  God  save  the 
oa  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1872.  Queen,"  are  among  those  of  his  pieces  which 
GOTTSCHALK,  Loins  Moreau,  an  American  will  live.    His  private  life  was  very  gentle  and 
pianist  and  musical  composer,  bom  in  New  Or-  amiable,  and,  among  the  members  of  the  nota- 
letns,  La.,  May  8, 1829;  died  at  Tguca,  a  suburb  bly  irritable  musical  profession,  few  men  have 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  December  18,  1869.  been  so  widely  and  greatly  loved  as  ho.    He 
His  fondness  for  music,  and  his  precocious  akill  had  received  several  foreign  orders  and  dec- 
aa  a  player,  were  remarkable.    He  gave  his  orations  for  his  eminence  as  a  pianist ;  among 
first  concert  when  but  seven  years  old.     He  them  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
was  but  twelve  when  his  father  sent  him  to  and  that  of  the  order  of  Isabella  tbe  Catholic. 
Paris  to  complete  his  musical  education.    In  GOUGH,  Field-Marshal  Hugh,  Viscount,  X. 
April,  1845,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  S.  P.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  a  distinguished  British 
that  city  as  a  pianist,  after  four  years  of  dose  soldier,commander-in-chiefof  the  British  Army 
application  under  MM.  Hall6  and  Bamaty  to  in  the  Chinese  and  Sikh  Wars,  bom  in  Limerick, 
the  mastery  of  the  piano,  and  a  very  thorough  Ireland,  November  8,  1779 ;  died  in  London, 
course  in  harmony  under  M.  Maleden.    He  March  2,  1869.    He  entered  the  army  in  1794, 
continued  his  studies  in  the  higher  branches  of  and  in  1795  participated  in  the  capture  of  the 
musical  composition  till  1848,  when  he  gave  a  Dutch  fleet,  in  Salaanha  Bay,  and  the  Dutch 
series  of  public  concerts  in  Paris,  in  which  he  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    He  next 
achieved  a  great  success.    In  1849  he  appeared  served  in  the  West  Indies ;  was  present  at  the 
through  the  season,  in  the  principal  towns  of  attack  on  Porto  Rico,  and  at  the  capture  of 
Switzerland;   in  1850  and  '51  he  was  again  in  Surinam.    In  1809  he  went  to  the  Peninsula 
Paris,  and  again  won  the  highest  praise,  and  and  commanded  the  Eighty-seventh  Infantry 
his  concerts  were  thronged.    In  1852  he  tested  at  the  battles  of  Talavera,  Barossa,  Yittoria, 
with  equal  success  the  extremely  critical  and  and  Nivelle,  for  which  he  received  a  cross.    He 
not  easily  satisfied  musical  world  of  Spain.    In  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  sieges  of  Cadiz 
1853  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  and  Tarifa,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
he  was   everywhere  warmly  welcomed.     He  head.    It  was  his  regiment  that  at  the  battle 
had  given  numerous  concerts  in  all  our  prin-  of  Barossa  captured  the  eagle  of  the  Eighth 
cipal  cities,  and  had  also  visited  Mexico,  the  French  regiment,  and  at  Yittoria  he  secured 
western  coast  of  South  America,  and  Australia,  the  baton  of  the  French  Marshal  Jourdan.    He 
In  June,  1869,  after  having  spent  considerable  was  severely  wounded  a  second  time  at  Nivelle. 
time  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Yideo,  he  In  1841-'42  he  commanded  the  land  forces  in 
came  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  was  most  cor-  China,  and  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
dially  received.    He  showed  the  same  generous  made  the  attack  on  Canton  he  was  made  a 
and  liberal  nature  there  which  had  always  dis-  G.  C.  B.,  and  when  the  campaign  was  concluded 
tiogaiahed  him,  responding  freely  to  every  call  he  was  knighted.    He  was  next  dispatched  to 
for  bis  services  for  institutions  of  charity,  and  India,  where,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1843, 
winning  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  mem-  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Gwalior 
bers  of  the  musical  profession  by  his  cordial  he  defeated  a  Mahratta  force  at  Maharigpore 
and  affectionate  manners.  After  giving  numer-  and  captured  fifty-six  guns.^  In  1845-46  he 
oos  concerts,  he  had  arranged  for  a  great  mu-  gained  several  important  victories  oyer   the 
sical  festival  of  some  weeks,  which  was  to  §ikh  army,  for  which  services  he  received  the 
commence  on  the  24th  of  November.    The  first  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  was 
evening  he  was  very  suocessAil,  and  the  per-  raised  to  the  peerage.    He  also  conducted  the 
formance  was  the  delight  of  the  thousands  who  campaigns  of  1848-^49  against  the  Sikhs  in  their 
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last  desperate  straggle,  finaHy  subdoing  his  Victoria;  bom  November  9,  1841;  msrried, 

determined  enemy,  but  at  a  gp*eat  sacrifice  of  March  10,  1863,  to  the  Prinoeas  Alexuidra, 

life.    His  skill  and  saccess  won  for  him  ad-  eldest  daughter  of  Christian'IX.,  present  King 

ditional  rank  in  the  peerage,  while  the  East  of  Denmark.   The  actual  adnuDiBtration  of  the 

India  Company  granted  him  an  annnal  pension  affairs  of  the  GK>vemment,  except  m  some 

of  £2,000  a  year.     Parliament  conferred  a  minor  details,  is  confided  to  the  Cabinet,  vfaich 

similar  pension  on  him  and  his  next  two  sac-  is  of  the  same  political  character  as  the  ma- 

oessors  in  the  visconntcy.    Lord  Gongh  was  jority  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  for  the  time 

colonel  of  the  Roral  Horse  Guards,  «olonel-in-  being.  The  present  Cabinet,  which  was  formed 

chief  of  the  Sixtieth  Royal  Rifles,  colonel  of  December  9,  1868,  consists  of  the  following 

the  London  Irish  Volunteer  Rifleis,  a  Knight  members:    Right  Hon.  William  Ewait  Glad- 

of  St.  Patrick,  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  of  St  stone,  Premier  and  First  Lord  of  theTreasarr; 

Charles  of  Spain,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  High  Chan- 

GRAHAM,  Thom^  D.  0.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  Mas-  cellor;  Right  Hon«  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 
ter  of  the  Mint,  an  English   physicist   and  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  Right  Hon. 
chemist,  bom  at  Glasgow  December  21,  1805 ;  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Bight 
died  in  London,  September  17,  1869.    He  was  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  ChanceUor  of  tiie  Ex- 
educated  at  the  Glasgow  Grammar-School  and  chequer ;  Right  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Brace, 
Glasgow  University,  and  afterward  spent  two  Secret!^  of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 
years  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  special  study  of  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Secretary  of 
chemistry.    On  his  return  to  Glasgow  in  1828,  State  for  the  Foreign  Department ;  Right  Hon. 
he  established  a  laboratory  there  for  the  prao-  Earl  Granville,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
tical  study  of  chemistry.    He  was  very  soon  lonial  Department ;  Right  Hon.  Edward  Card- 
appointed  lecturer  to  the  Mechanics^  Institute  well.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
and  Andersonian  professor  in  the  university,  ment;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Secretary 
In  1837  he  was  called  from  this  professorship  of  State  for  the  Indian  Department;  Bi|;ht 
to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  London  Uni-  Hon.  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers,  Fir^ 
versity,  which  he  held  with  a  constantly  in-  Lord   of  the  Admiralty;  Right  Hon.  John 
creasing  reputation  till  1855,  when  he  succeeded  Bright,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Bight 
Sir  John  Herschel,   as  Master  of  the  Mint.  Hon.  Cliichester  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Among  the  chemical  discoveries  for  which  he  Ireland ;  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
was  honorably  known,  was  that  of  the  law  of  ton,  Postmaster-General ;  Right  Hon.  G.  Joa- 
the  diffusion  of  gases,  for  which  the  Royal  chim  GOsdhen,    President   of  tlie  Poor-lav 
Society  of  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  Keith  prize  Board.    Besides  these  members  of  the  Cabinet 
in  1834.    In  1862  the  Royal  Society,  London,  (whose  numbers  vary  in  different  administra- 
of  which  he  had  been  a  fellow  since  1886,  be*  tions,  the  Commissioner  of  Works,  Chief  Se^ 
stowed  the  Copley  medal  on  him  for  his  valuable  retary  for  IrelandJPostmaster-G«nerat,  and  the 
speculations  on  the  constitution  of  phosphates  President  of  the  roor-law  Board,  being  some- 
and  other  salts,  and  for  the  discovery  of  the  times  Cabinet  officers,  and  at  others  not  bar- 
diffusion  of  liquids,  and  the  new  method  of  ing  a  seat  in  it),  there  are  from  twenty  to 
separation  by  dialysis.    Mr.  Graham  was  rec-  twenty-five  other  ministerial  officers  not  be- 
ogmzed  as  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  in  Eu-  longing  to  the  Cabinet,  but  usually  in  sympa- 
rope,  and  had  received  numerous  honors  at  thy  with  it,  and  holding  tiieir  appointment^ 
home  and  abroad  for  his  attiunments.     The  with  a  single  exception,  from  the  Premier  for 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France  the  time  being.    The  Oommander-in-chief  of 
elected  him  a  corresponding  member  in  1848,  the  army  is  a  cousin  of  the  Queen,  and  his  po- 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  sition  is  not  affected  by  Cabinet  changes,  bnt 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  in  1865.    Of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
his  somewhat  numerous  scientific  treatises,  his  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Admiialty, 
'*  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  a  complete  manual  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Departments,  the 
on  the  subject,  is  best  known,  and  has  been  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  Judge- 
widely^  circulated  in  England,  Germany,  and  Advocate-General,  and  several  other  oflSeers 
the  United  States.  are  appointed  by  the  Premier  in  power.   The 

GREAT  BRITAIN",  or,  The  United  Kino-  present  ministry,  which  is  the  most  decidedly 
DOM  OF  Gbbat  BBFTAnr  AND  Ibelako.  Area,  Liberal  one  which  has  ever  held  the  reins  of 
120,879  English  square  miles.  Population,  ac-  government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  came  into 
cording  to  the  census  of  1861, 29,821,288 ;  esti-  power  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  November, 
mated  population  in  July,  1869,  80,621,431.  1868,  which  returned,  under  the  new  Reform 
Government,  constitutional  monarchy.  Queen,  law,  so  large  a  Liberal  majority,  that  the  Con- 
Victoria  L,  born  May  24,  1819 ;  succeeded  to  servative  ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  had 
the  throne  June  20,  1837 ;  crowned  June  28,  appealed  to  the  people  in  that  election,  fiodio; 
1838;  married  February  10,  1840,  to  Prince  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority,  threw  np 
Albert  of  Saxe  Ooburg  and  Gotha,  who,  on  his  their  places  without  notice,  and  without  wait- 
marriage,  became  Prince-Oonsort;  widowed,  ing,  as  was  customary,  for  the  assembling  of 
December  14,  1861.  Heir-apparent,  Albert  Parliament  The  questions  on  which  thst 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Queen  ministry  had  made  shipwreck,  and  which  the 
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mew  Cabinet  were  expected  to  meet  in  a  very 
different  waj,  were:  the  disendowment  and 
duestabliflhrnent  of  the  Irish  Ohnrch ;  the 
disposition  of  the  difficult  and  complicated 
Feniiui  question,  and  the  snbject  of  tenant 
rights;  the  daim  of  the  Irish  people  to  in- 
dependent representation  and  le^slation  in 
regard  to  local  matters;  educational  reform. 
It  was  not  expected,  of  course,  that  all  these 
questions  could  be  settled  in  a  single  session 
of  Parliament,  hut  thej  were  all  pressing 
for  a  hearing,  and  must  he  disposed  of  in 
their  order.  The  Disraeli  Cabinet,  though  able 
and  adroit,  had  failed  to  win  the  confidence 
and  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  intelligent  Eng- 
lish Toters,  and  thej  looked  to  the  new  Oahinet 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  a  fair  and  legitimate 
expression  to  their  yiews  on  these  important 
questions.  The  engrossing  subject  of  the  Par- 
liamentary session  of  1869  was  the  Irish 
Chorch  disendowment  and  disestablishment 
question.  (Se6  Anglioan  Ghtibohss.) 

The  only  topic  of  special  moment  in  its 
relation  to  the  United  States,  which  was  dis- 
cossed  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Sunmer,  in  the  United  States 
SeDate,  on  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  claims,  and 
the  sabsequent  rejection  of  that  treaty  by  the 
Senate,  with  hut  a  solitary  vote  in  its  favor. 
A  gross  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Sumner^s 
position  and  statements  (his  speech  was  not 
published  by  any  of  the  English  papers)  led  to 
intense  excitement  both  in  Parliament  and 
throDghont  the  nation;  but,  as  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  precluded  for  the  time  any  far- 
ther negotiation,  there  was  no  action  taken  on 
the  sabject  in  Parliament.    Later  in  t^e  year. 


after  Mr.  Motley  had  been  received  as  the 
minister  from  the  United  States,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  some  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of-  the  Alabama  claims  took 
place  between  him  and  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  eommereial  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  much  better  than  in  previous 
years.  The  plentifid  crops  of .  1868,  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  most  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  were  imported  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  the  better  and  more  honest  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Joint-Stock  Oompanies, 
and  the  absence  of  any  considerable  causes  of 
political  disquietude,  were  among  the  causes  of 
a  higher  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  In 
1869  the  cereal  crops  were  of  average  amount 
and  good  quality,  and  there  were  no  grounds 
for  apprehending  the  necessity  of  an  extraor- 
dinary importation  of  breadstuffs,  which  al- 
ways produces  a  depression  in  trade.  Tbe 
Fenian  excitement  was  not  as  rife  as  in  former 
years,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  tJie  last  twenty 
years,  there  was  a  material  reduction  in  t^e 
numbers  and  estimates  for  the  army. 

The  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  very  largely  developed.  There  are  66 
railways  in  the  kingdom,  having  an  aggregate 
length  in  October,  1869,  of  18,569  miles.  The 
traffic  receipts  for  the  toeek  ending  October  81, 
1869,  was  £818,696  =  $4,068,480  gold,  and,  as 
this  was  about  an  average  week  of  the  traffic, 
it  would  indicate  an  average  yearly  business  of 
about  $210,000,000.  Of  these  66  railways,  14 
have  an  extent  of  9,895  miles,  and  an  annual 
income  of  $176,826,000  gold.  The  following 
table  gives  some  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
great  roads  of  tiie  kingdom  up  to  July, 
1869 : 


JfAMK  OF  RAILWAY. 


Great  Eastern 

Great  Northern 

Great  W  ertem 

I'Ondon and NorUiwestom  .... 

LoodoD,  Brighton,  and  South  ) 
Coast........... f 

l^ndon  and  Southwestern. .... 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.. 

If etropolitao,  including  Me- ) 
tropolitan  District  and  St.  > 
John's  Wood ) 

Midland 

Koith  London 


Soatheastem 


Total miles. . . . 


Mlletoptii. 


746 

487 
1,880 
1,446.5 

S86.5 

621 
180.75 

12.5 

793 
12 

846 


Ameont  of  Oupltai 
csp«od*d. 


£29,472,020 
21,821,860 
49,822,154 
67,950,200 

17,609,894 

17,288,241 
17,828,811 

10,511,478 

84,799,940 
8,808,417 

20,170,788 


ATtnf9  coft  pw 
nil*. 


£89,507 
48,782 
85,928 
40,076 

47,858 

88,178 

129,191 

^  898,686  ) 
906,188  y 
842,364) 
44,051 
275,701 

58,297 


S«nl»A  Banal 

DlTldtad, 

July,  1891. 


6,268.25  1        £280,078,298 


58.  p.  ct. 
21  p.  ct. 
£1  p.  ct. 
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nil. 

2  p.  ct. 
nil. 

2  p.  ct. 

2f  p.  ct. 
8i  p.  ct. 

1*  p.  ct. 


Tflmlnu. 


Bishopsjrato. 
King's  Cross. 
Paddineion. 
EuBtonoquore. 

London  Bridge. 

"Waterloo. 
London  Bridge. 

Moorgate  street. 

King's  Cross. 
Broad    and    Fen- 
church  Streets. 
London  Bridge. 


Thna^  lesa  than  half  the  length  of  railway  of    vemher,  1868,  furnished  the  data  for  the  fol- 
the  United  Kingdom,  6,263i  miles,  cost  £280,-    lowing   tahle  of   electors   in    England    and 
078,298  =z  $1,400,891,490;  whUe  48,860  mUes    Wales : 
of  raflway  in  tho  United  States,  including  the 
enormously  expensive  Pacific  roads,  cost  $2,- 
212,412,719,  or  ahout  one-third  more  for  nearly 
eight  times  the  length. 

8tatiHie§for  1868-'69.— The  Reform  Act  of 
1868  materially  increased  the  numher  of  elec- 
tors.   The  registration  for  the  election  of  No- 


Klcelonla 
18M. 

Scrtanla 
18M. 

laeiMM. 

Boroufirhs 

1,220,715 
791,916 

614,026 
642,688 

706,689 

Counties 

249,288 

Total 

2,012,681 

1,056,659 

955,972 
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Showing  that  the  number  of  electors,  or  us  we  independent  of  the  Qneen^s  private  reTenne  as 

should  say  of  yoters,  was  nearly  doubled.  With  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  which  is  about  |145,000 

this  enlargement  of  the  franchise,  however,  more,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  income  as 

the  registered  voters  are  not  quite  one-tenth  BnkeofOomwaU,  which  is  about  $276,000  per 

of  the  population,  while  in  the  United  Statea  annum. 

the  voters  range  from  one-fifth  to  two-ninths       The  Army  and  Nany  expenses  are  estimated 

of  the  population.  at  £2^4,227,000  =  $121,185,000,  sn  unusually 

FtsAscES,    1.  Becsnue  and  Expenditure, —  small  sum,  the  expenditure  for  these  two  de- 

The  revenue  actually  collected  for  the  year  partments  in  the  year  ending  March  80, 1869, 

ending  March  81,  1869,  was  £72,691,991  s  having  been,  indnding  part  of  the  eost  of  the 

$862,959,956,  and  the  expenditure  £75,497,816  Abyssinian  expedition,   £81,866,645  s  $156,- 

=  $877,489,080,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  nearly  882,725. 

$14,500,000  to  be  made  up  from  the  receipts  of        The  eolUctum  of  the  revenue  was  estimated 
the  next  year.    This  defidency  was  due  main-  to  cost  £4,976,000  s=  $24,880,000. 
ly  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Abys-        The  packet  eerviee,  £1,090,000  s=  $5,450,000, 
sinian  War  in  1868.    The  new  Chancellor  of  and  mMeeUaneoue  ewU  ierviee  estimaUij  in- 
the   Exchequer,  Right   Hon.    Robert   Lowe^  eluding  the  Churches  (^'England,  Scotland,  and 
proposed  to  adopt  a  new  method  of  collecting  Ireland,    Education,    British   Museum,  ctc^ 
the  revenue,  by  a  single  payment  made  early  £9,680,000  s  $47,650,000. 
in   the   year,  instead   of  divided   payments        The  national  debt  of  the  TJnited  Kingdom, 
through  the  year  as  heretofore,  and  estimated  the  interest  and  management  of  which  con- 
that  there  would  be  a  saving  thereby  of  £8,-  sumes  about  two-fifths  of  the  gross  income  of 
850,000  ~  $16,760,000.      The  estimates   of  the  kingdom  in  any  given  year,  amoonted  in 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  1869,  including  the  terminable  snnuities  u 
March  81, 1870,  were,  revenue,  £72,856,000  =  they  stood  that  year,  to  £796,861,067=:$8,98i- 
$864,276,000,  and  expenditure  £68,228,000  s  806,886  in  gold.    Tbe  average  share  of  each 
$841,115,000.   Of  this  estimated  revenue  £22,-  individual  of  the  population  in  the  national 
460,000  s  $112,250,000  was  expected  from  debt,  in  1869,  was  £26  lis.  2d.  =  $127.79,  and 
customs  or  duties  on  imports ;  £20,450,000  =  in  the  annual  interest,  17s.  Td.  =  $489. 
$102,250,000,  from  excise,  which  includes  dis-       The  Abmt  akdNatt.   1.  Jrmy.— The  total 
tilled  spirits,  winea,  beer  and  ale,  alcohol,  array  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  jear 
tobacco  and  snuff,  tea,  ohiccory,  patent  medi-  1869-'70  was  127,886  men,  viz.:  7,678  com- 
cines,  vinegar,    race-horses,    railway   travel,  missioned  ofBcers;   18,898  non-commisaioned 
and  licenses  fi'om  certain  classes  of  dealers ;  ofBoera,  trumpeters,  and  drummers,  snd  10(i,' 
from  stamps,  £9,860,000  =  $46,760,000,  under  490  rank  and  file.    The  staff  and  departmental 
which  are  included  nearly  the  same  items  as  officers  numbered  876.  The  salary  of  the  Field- 
in  our  revenue  laws;   from  assessed  taxea^  Marshal,    General-oommanding-in-chief  (th^ 
including  armorial  bearings,  carriages,  horses,  DukeofCambridge)is£6,999s3$80,000.  (This 
and  duties  on  horse-dealers,  houses,  and  male-  is  aside  from  his  annuity  of  £12,OOO=s(60,000 
servants,  £8,650,000  =  $17,760,000 ;  from  in-  as  Duke  of  Cambridge.)    The  pay  of  a  genem 
come  tax,   £8,800,000  =  $44,000,000.      The  commanding  an  army  is  £8,458=$17,390;  of 
income  tax  in  England  is  laid  under  Schedule  a  general  not  in  the  field,  £2,075  =$10,875; 
A,  on  the  income  from  lands,  tenements,  and  of  a  lieutenant-generaL  £1,888  =$6,915;  of  & 
is  5d.  in  the  pound,  equal  to  2.08  per  cent,  on  mi^or-general,  £691 =$8,456 ;  of  a  brigadier* 
the  valuation ;  in  Schedule  B,  on  occupiers  of  generi^  £520 =$2, 600;  of  a  colonel,  J^15= 
farms,  etc,  2^.  per  cent,  in  the  pound,  equal  $2,075.  As  most  of  the  general  offloers  are  also 
to  1.04  per  cent. ;  on  the  same  classes  in  Scot-  titular  colonels  of  regiments,  and  draw  pay  for 
land  and  Ireland,  l)d.  in  the  pound,  or  about  0.71  that  office,  though  the  duties  are  performed  b; 
per  cent. ;  under  Schedules  O  and  D,  embracing  a  lieutenant-colonel,  their  pay  is  not  so  meagre 
incomes  from  other  sources,  6d.  per  pound,  equu  as  may  be  supposed.    Host  of  those  who  bave 
to  2.8  per  cent.    Incomes  under  £100  =  $500  seen  service  nave  also  some  pension,  anDQity, 
gold,  are  exempt,  and  from  incomes  of  £200  =  or  special  allowance,  and  as  all  but  members 
$1,000,  £60  =  $800  is  deducted.    From  crown  of  the  aristocratic  families  are  practically  ex- 
lands,  £875,000  =  $1,876,000  was  expected ;  eluded  from  the  higher  offices  of  the  arm.n 
from  the  post-office,  £4,880,000  s  $24,400,-  they  have  usually  other  sources  of  income  aside 

000 ;  and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  £8,000,-  from  their  military  pay. 
000  =  $15,000,000.    Of  the  expenditures  £26,-       The  British  forces  in  India,  for  the  fear 

700,000  =  $188,600,000,  was  for  the  interest  1869-70,  amounted  to  68,707,  of  whom  8,596 

and  management  of  the  national  debt.    £1,-  were  commissioned  officers,  6,299  non-com- 

700,000  =  $8,600,000  gold,  for  the  ehargee  on  missioned  officers,  and  64,812  rank  and  file. 
the  eoneolidated  fund^  of  which  about  £500,-       Aside  from  these  two  armies,  there  waa  ]H^ 

000  =  $2,500,000  gold,  was  for  the  Queen's  vision  made  for  four  classes  of  reserve;  the 

civil  list,  or  her  personal  income  and  the  sup-  disembodied  militia,  whose  number  waa  stated 

port  of  the  royal  household,  and  for  annuities  to  be  128,971 ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  15«455; 

and  pensions  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  the  volunteers,  199,806,  of  whom  but  l7iW8 

members  of  the  royal  family — ^this  sum  being  were  reckoned  efficient;  and  the  armyrcserre, 
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indnding  enroUod  pensioners,  the  number  of  nal-labor  cbss,  or  28,000,000  of  the  population, 
vhom  IB  not  given«  The  allowance  for  army  the  ratio  being  $54w86  per  head  to  the  latter  and 
expenses,  £1^230,400  ss  $71,152,000,  for  the  |250  to  the  former  dass.  The  income  of  the 
jear  1869-70,  was  diyided,  as  nsnal,  into  four  mannal-labor  class  is  not,  with  very  rare  ez- 
disses :  the  expense  of  the  regular  forces,  oeptions,  made  the  subject  of  direct  taxation. 
£7,886,700=$89,428,500;  the  paj  and  allow«  The  income-tax  is  collected  from  the  upper 
snce  of  the  four  elasses  of  reserves  named  and  middle  classes,  almost  exclusively,  and 
above,  £1,637,200  =s  $7,686,000;  for  effective  mainly  from  less  than  three  millions  of  these, 
services,  the  necessary  stores,  ammunition,  The  amount  of  income-tax,  in  the  year  1868-'69, 
military  education,  military  surveys,  etc.,  was  £8,618,000  =  $48,090,000,  of  which  about 
£2,624,700  =  $18,128,500 ;  and  non-effective  one-third  was  from  property  in  lands,  tenements, 
services,  snch  as  rewards  for  diBtinguished  seiv  and  hereditaments:  one-twentieth  from  lease- 
vice,  pay  of  general  officers,  retir^  Aill,  and  holders,  one-tenth  from  profits  arising  from 
half-pay  pensions,  etc.,  £2,182,800  =  $10,-  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities, 
914^000.  payable  out  of  the  public  revenue  (analogous 

2.  Kaicy. — The  British  navy,  like  the  army,  to  our  income-tax  on  the  dividends  of  United 
has  a  great  burden  of  superannuated  and  re-  Btates  bonds),  eleven  twenty-fifths  from  profits 
tired  officers  borne  on  its  pay-rolls,  which  adds  arising  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  employ- 
largely  to  its  cost,  while  contributing  nothing  to  ment,  and  one-sixteenth  from  salaries,  stipends, 
its  effioienoy.  Thus  there  ore  three  admirals  or  annuities,  payable  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
of  the  fleet,  all  past  service;  twenty  admirals,*  4.  Commbbcb  and  Indubtbt. — The  total 
of  whom  only  two  ore  in  commission ;  twenty-  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
four  vice-admirals,  of  whom  only  six  are  in  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1869,  was 
commission;  and  forty-eight  rear-admirals,  of  £294,698,608  =  $1,478,468,040.  The  total  ex- 
whom  only  six  are  in  commission.  The  amount  ports  were  £227,778,454=  $1,138,892,270. 
appropriated  for  this  non-effective  service  was  Of  the  imports,  £227,700,061sr $1,138,500,805, 
£1,516,525  s=  $7,582,625.  One  hundred  and  were  from  foreign  countries ;  and  of  these 
fixty  ships  of  all  sizes  were  in  commission  for  £43,062,373  =  $215,811,855  were  from  the 
foreign  service,  and  121  for  coast-guard  and  United  States.  There  were  from  the  British 
duty  on  the  home-stations,  receiving^hips,  possessions  (colonies),  £66,998,547  =  $334,- 
tenders,  tugs,  etc. ;  and  349  were  in  reserve  or  967,735.  Of  the  exports,  £174,060,626  = 
boiidlng,  very  few  of  which  could  be  put  in  $870,303,180,  were  to  foreign  countries,  of 
commission  without  considerable  delay,  and  which  £28,801,851=$119,009,255,  were  to  the 
many  were  nearly  worthless.  This  fleet  was  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  British 
manned  by  33,644  sailors,  officers,  and  men ;  possessions  were  £53,717,828=$268,589,140. 
6,455  boys,  and  6,988  marines ;  making  a  total  Of  the  imports^  £130,906,116,  or  more  than 
naval  complement  of  47,097.  The  iron-dad  three-seventns  were  composed  of  five  articles, 
fleet,  in  September,  1869,  consisted  of  29  steam-  raw  cotton,  groin,  wool,  tea,  and  raw  silk.  Of 
ships  completed  and  in  commission^  and  14  in  cotton,  the  total  value  imported  was  £55,198,- 
various  stages  of  building,  several  of  which  522  =  $275,992,610,  a  decided  falling  off  from 
have  since  been  finished  and  put  in  commis-  1866,  when  the  cotton  import  was  valued  at 
doD.  These  43  iron-clads  will  have  cost,  when  about  $390,000,000.  The  difference  was  due 
completed,  about  £10,700,000  =  $53,500,000.  mainly  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton. 
Several  of  Uiem  are  very  formidable  vessels,  Of  grain,  the  amount  imported  was,  £39,420,- 
the  Monarch,  one  of  the  latest  ond  costliest  290  =:  $197,101,450.  Of  wool,  £15,114,805  = 
(her  bills  for  construction  exceeding  $1,900,-  $75,574,025 ;  of  tea,  £12,431,454  =  $62,157,- 
000),  being,  perhaps,  the  finest  armored  ship  270,  and  of  raw  silk,  £8,741,045  =  $48,706,225. 
afloat  She  is  of  iron  throughout,  carries  seven  The  five  principal  articles  of  export  made  up 
gnns,  and  is  of  1,100  horse-power,  and  very  £118,659,595  =  $568,297,975,  or  almost  ex- 
tast.  actly  one-half  the  total  exports  of  the  year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  navy,  for  1869-^70,  These  articles  were  cotton  manufactures,  £67,- 

wa3  £9,996,641  =  $49,983,205.  541,291  s  $337,706,455 ;  woollen  and  worst- 

3.  IsrooiOL — ^It  is  estimated  that  three  per  ed  manufactures,  £19,526,645  =  $97,628,225 ; 
cent,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  one  million  iron  and  steel,  £15,021,907  =  $75,109,585 ; 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be-  linen  manufactures,  £7,094^319=$85,471,595. 
long  to  the  landholder  or  aristocratic  dass,  in-  The  customs  revenue  is  collected  almost  entirely 
doding  the  fEonilies  of  the  350,000  landholders ;  from  duties  on  the  following  articles  of  import, 
tboot  20  per  cent.,  or  6,000,000,  to  the  middle  all  the  rest  with  very  trifling  exception  being 
diss,  traders,  and  brain-workers^  and  77  per  free :  chiccory,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  coffee, 
cent,  or  23,000,000,  to  the  lower  class,  or  com  (or  groin),  dried  fruits,  including  currants, 
manual  laborers.  The  total  annual  income  of  figs,  prunes,  and  raisins,  rum.  brandy,  and  other 
the  population  is  estimated  at  £600,000,000  s  spirituous  liquors,  sugar,  molasses,  tea.  tobacco 
$3,000,000,000,  of  which  £350,000,000  =  $1,-  and  snuff,  and  wine.  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
750,000,000  belongs  to  the  upper  and  middle  revenue  is  collected  from  spirituous  liquors, 
classesi,  that  is,  to  7,000,000  of  the  population,  wine,  tobacco,  and  sugar  and  molasses. 

and  £250,000,000=$1,250,000,000,  to  the  man-  8hipping.^-T\iQ  number  and  tonnage  of  rcg- 
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istered  sailing-vessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade  were  so  high  that  nearly  all  the  mannfactnren 
for  the  year  endingJannary  1,1869,  was  11,787,  and  importers  lost  money.  In  1869  the  im- 
of  a  harden  of  804,749  tons,  and  employing  portatlon  was  still  heavier,  hut. with  a  some- 
89,448  men,  exclusive  of  the  masters.  The  nnm-  what  hetter  market.  t 
her  of  steam- vessels  in  the  home  trade  the  same  The  nnmher  of  persons  employed  in  the  ser- 
year  was  729,  of  163,265  tons*  hnrden,  and  em-  eral  hranches  of  textile  industry  in  Engkid 
ploying  9,755  men.  The  nnmher  of  sailing-  and  Wales,  in  1868,  was  678,884.  Of  these, 
vessels,  partly  in  the  home  and  partly  in  the  857,052  were  employed  in  cotton  mannfac- 
foreign  trade,  was  1,482,  of  240,921  tons'  hnr-  tnres;  101,988  in  woollen:  128,410  in  worsted; 
den,  and  employing  8,688  men ;  of  steam- vessels  89,956  in  silk ;  21,859  in  flax ;  1,880  m  hemp; 
in  the  same  trade,  184,  of  52,150  tons*  hnrden,  1,760  in  jnte ;  6,419  in  hosiery;  8,187  in  Bhcli- 
and  employing  2,889  men.  In  the  foreign  trade  dy ;  828  m  horsehair ;  19  in  felt ;  8,821  in  elas- 
exclnsively,  there  were  7,806  sailing-vessels,  tic  goods;  and  6,755  in  lace.  In  Scotland  and 
measuring  8,646,150  tons,  and  employing  105,*  Ireland,  184,680  persons  are  employed  mainl/ 
704  men,  and  862  steam-vessels,  measuring  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
619,199  tons,  and  employing  81,568  men ;  linen  goods.  The  totals  for  the  United  King- 
making  a  total  of  22,250  vessels,  of  5,516,484  dom  in  textile  industries  are,  6,417  factories; 
tons'  measurement,  and  employing  197,502  41,516,484  spindles;  549,865  power-looms; 
men.                                                                     horse-power, ,  steam,  887,861,  and  water, 

The  total'  entrances  and  clearances  of  ship-  29,880 ;  total  numher  of  persons  employed, 

ing,  British  and  foreign,  at  ports  of  the  United  •857,964. 

[ingdom,  in  the  year  ending  January  1,  1869,  Minerals  and  Metals, — ^The  total  prodaction 

was  of  British  vessels,  22,660,424  tons,  and  of  of  minerals  and  metals  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

foreign  11,020,655  tons,  making  a  total  of  88,-  in  the  year  1868,  was  of  the  value  of  £43,525,- 

680,979  tons ;  the  British  vessels  heing  two  to  524  =  $217,627,620.  The  most  important,  both 

one  to  those  of  all  other  nations  put  together,  in  quantity  and  value  of  these  prodaots,  vas 

The  American  tonnage  entering  British,  or  coal,  of  which  103,141,157  tons  were  raised,  of 

indeed  any  other  foreign  ports,  is  very  small,  the  value  of  £25,785,289  =  $128,926,445.  Next 

loss  than  one-third  what  it  was  hefore  the  war,  in  value  was  pig-iron,  of  which  4,970,206  tons 

thanks  to  the  depredations  of  the  Alahama,  were  smelted,  valned  at  £12,d81,280=t61,906r 

Shenandoah,  etc.    During  the  year  1868,  879  400.    Of  copper,  9,817  tons  were  produced, 

sailing-vessels  and  282  steamers,  with  an  aggre-  valued  at  £761,602  =  $8,808,010.  and  157,^35 

gate  tonnage  of  879,578  tons,  were  huilt  in  the  tons  of  copper  ore  were  raised,  valued  at  £642,- 

United  Kingdom.    The  total  numher  of  vessels  108  =  $8,210,515;  of  lead,  71,017  tons  were 

helonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  January  1,  produced,  value  £1,878,404  =  $6,892,020,  aod 

1869,  was  40,299;  tonnage,  7,235,702,  and  they  95,286  tons  of  lead  ore  were  riused,  valoe,  £1- 

employed,  including  masters,  841,149  men.  150,768  =  $5,753,840 ;  of  tin  ore,  13,958  tons 

Textile  Industry, -^The  total  import  of  cot-  were  raised,  value,  £770,205  ==  $8,851,025,  and 

ton  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1868  was  9,300  tons  of  metallic  tin  produced,  valued  at 

8,660,127  hales,  or  1,828,084,016  Ihs.    Of  this,  £901,400  =  $4,507,000.      Of  sUver,  835,542 

915,120  bales,  or  822,620,480  lbs.,  were  export-  ounces,  value,  £229,778 =$1,148,865.    Of  salt, 

ed.    In  the  first  six  months  of  1869,  1,581,958  1,518,840  tons  were  produced,  valued  at  £927,- 

bales  were  received,  indicating  an  import  for  227  =  $4,636,135 ;  of  clays,  fine  and  fire,  1,012,- 

the  year  of  about  8,100,000  bales,  or  about  479tons,of  the  value  of  £317,770  =  $1,688,850. 

550,000  bales  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Emigration. — ^The  total  number  of  emigrants 

The  import  of  wool  in  1868  was  252,744,155  fVom  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  18dS, 

lbs.,  and  the  export  106,070,311  lbs.,  leaving  to  all  quarters,  was  196,821.    Of  these,  155,532 

147,673,844  lbs.  of  imported  wool  for  home  came  directly  to  the  United  States;  21,062 to 

consumption.    To  tbis  is  to  be  added  the  home  British  America  (and  the  greater  part  very  soon 

product,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  stated.  to  the  United  States) ;  and  12,809  to  the  At»- 

The  imports  of  fiax,  hemp,  and  Jute,  during  tralian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand.    Of  the^ 

1868,  were  very  large  in  consequence  of  the  par-  1 96,821  emigrants,  58,268  were  En^ish,  Ut^54 

tial  failure  of  the  flax  crop  in  Ireland  and  Scot-  Scotch,  64,961  Irish,  and  51,956  foreigner, 

land  in  the  preceding  year.    Over  $21,000,000  while  the  origin  of  6,182  was  not  distingoisbed ; 

worth  of  flax  were  imported  between  January  44,309  were  married:   107,468  were  single; 

and  November,  1868,  and  very  large  quantities  adults,  88,416  were  children  under  12  ye^ 

of  Manila,  Russian,  and  East-India  hemp  and  of  age,  and  of  these,  8,096  nnder  one  year.  Oi 

jute.    Yet  neither  the  woollen  nor  the  linen  the  adults,  94,765  were  men,  and  57,012  women, 

manufacture  yielded  satisfactory  returns  to  the  Of  the  men,  14,454  had  trades;  7,258  vere 

manufacturers.  farmers,  50,515  were  general  or  agricnltarai 

The  imports  of  raw  silk  during  the  year  1868  laborers,  7,171  were  gentlemen,  professional 

were  6,837,362  lbs.,  the  greater  part  being  Chi-  men,  and  merchants.    Of  the  women,  8,5!t 

nese,  Japanese,  and  Bengal  silks;  the  Persian,  were  domestic  servants.    In  1869,  the  eroigrt* 

Italian,  and  Brntia  silk  amounting,  in  all,  to  tion  was  much  larger,  owing  to  the  oontinnei 

less  than  400,000  lbs.    The  export  of  raw  and  depression  in  many  branches  of  business,  and 

thrown  silk  was  4,050,000  lbs.    The  prices  it  is  likely  to  increase  still  further  for  some 
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time  to  come.    Just  at  the  close  of  the  year  ceding  that  ending  in  March,  1668.    For  the 

1869f  8 meetinff  iras  held  in  London  nnder  the  jear  endingMarch,  1869,  the  retama  were  not 

preadenoy  of  the  Lord  Major,  for  the  purpose  received.    For  the  year  ending  March,  1868, 

of  derisiog  ways  and  means  for  promoting  and  the  nnmher  receiving  inndoor  relief  was  150,- 

greatlj  enlarging  the  emigration  to  the  United  040 ;  those  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  842.- 

States  and  the  British  colonies.    At  this  meet-  600,  giving  a  total  of  992,640,  and  maMng  witli 

ing;  it  was  stated  hy  Sir  James  Lawrence  that  the  other  paupers  of  that  year  a  grand  total 

there  were  hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  people  of  2,027,408  for  England  and  Wales  done.  The 

who  ▼oold  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  help  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  t^ese  de- 

to  emigrate  to  Canada,  Australia,  or  the  Uni-  pendent  classes  alone,  in  that  year,  was  £8,- 

ted  Sti^  on  condition  of  afterward  repaying  108,829 =$40,644, 145.  That  these  figures,  large 

the  amount  advanced  to  them.     The  Lord  as  they  are,  have  been  materially  increased  in 

Major  said  that  there  were  between  70,000  the  nearly  two  years  which  have  since  elapsed 

and  80,000  skilled  artisans  who  could  not  at  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  those  who 

this  time  find  employment  in  England,  and  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  condition 

added  that  he  felt  that  the  sending  of  skilled  of  thej>oor  in  Great  Britain. 

laborers  out  of  the  country  was  sending  away  In  aeotland  the  latest  return  of  paupers  and 

the  very  best  portion  of  the  community,  but  dependants  is  to  the  14th  of  May,  1868,  and 

there  was  no  luteraative,  they  must  either  re-  gives  the  total  as  128,976,  exclusive  of  the 

more  them  or  starve  them.    The  rate-payers  casual  poor  and  vagrants,  whose  number  is  not 

ire  80  heavily  oppressed  by  the  constantly-in-  given.    If  these  bear  the  same  proportion  to 

creasing  poor  rates,  that  they  declare  that  un-  the  permanent  paupers  whidi  they  do  in  Eng- 

less  relieved  they  must  soon  become  paupers  land,  they  should  make  the  grand  total  about 

themselves.  222,000,  and  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  de- 

Prnperitm  in  the  United  Kingdom. — ^The  pendent  poor  to  the  whole  population  about 

incresae  of  pauperism  since  1866  has  been  one  to  fourteen. 

Alarming.  Iliere  had  been  a  period  of  great  In  Ireland  the  returns  are  for  the  year  end- 
distress  from  the  dearth  of  cotton,  culminating  ing  February  20, 1869,  but  are  obscure.  We 
in  the  winter  of  1862-*68  (tee  AinnrAL  Otolo-  gather  from  them  that  in  that  year  288,958 
PA)u  for  1868),  but  from  l^at  time  until  the  were  relieved  in  the  work  or  almshouses,  and 
aotamn  of  1866  there  had  been  a  fair  amount  19,624  receiving  otlt-door  relief.  Elsewhere 
of  prosperity  among  the  working-classes.  The  they  state  that  medical  out-door  relief  was  fur- 
financial  panio  of  that  year,  and  the  subsequent  nished,  during  the  year,  to  767,759  cases,  or 
ex^eme  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton,  about  one  in  every  eight  of  the  population.  The 
Tool,  silk,  and  other  raw  materials,  have  con-  vacancy  which  is  so  common  in  Ireland  seeks 
tinned  to  exert  a  malign  influence  upon  menu-  rehef  generally  in  begging,  and  hence  the  va- 
&ctnriiig,  and  the  number  not  only  of  unskilled  grants  are  not  on  the  books  of  the  poor-law 
hot  of  s&Ued  laborers  who  are  only  kept  from  unions  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  that  they 
starration  by  the  aid  received  from  the  Poor-  are  in  England. 

Law  Unions  is  one  of  the  most  serious  difllcul-  Statiatiee  <tf  Crime. — ^The  number  of  persons 

ties  with  which  the  statesman  is  called  to  grap-  committed  for  trial  for  felony  in  England  and 

pie.  When  one-tenth  oftheentirepopulation  are  Wales,  in  1868,  was  20,091;  of  these  15,038 

in  receipt  oftemporary  or  permanent  relief  from  were  convicted,  and  5,015  acquitted.    In  con- 

tbe  constituted  authorities,  aside  from  the  aid  vict  prisons  on  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  6,920 

afforded  by  private  charity,  and  when  a  very  male  convicts,  and  about  1,800  female  convicts, 

considerable  proportion  of  tiiis  pauperized  class  Aside  frcmi  these  there  are  a  very  large  num- 

ue  skilled  workmen  of  various  trades,  there  is  her  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  on  summary 

S^oond  for  suspicion  of  wrong  policy  some-  process  (in  police  courts,  and  before  county 

There.    In  the  year  ending  on  Lady^s  Day  or   borough  magistrates).     These   summary 

(abodt  the  20tli  or  25th  ofMarch),  1866,  the  convictions  amounted,  in  1867,  to  885,839,  out 

enfe  number  receiving  permanent  parish  re-  of  474,665  persons  proceeded  against.    There 

m  from  the  poor-law  guardians  in  England  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  was 

&ad  Wales  was  920,844.    Of  these  149,820  were  less  in  1868.    In  1867  there  were  167,252  per- 

ible-bodied  paupers,  and  the  remainder  not  sons  in  prison  on  the  29th  September,  and  145,- 

able-bodied.  In  1867  the  number  was  958,824,  184  had  been  committed  to  prison  during  the 

s&d  the  proportion  about  the  same.    In  1868  year.    There  is  but  slight  variation  in  these 

it  had  risen  to  1,084,828.  (^  whom  185,680  were  aggregates  ftjmi  year  to  year.    There  were  on 

able-bodied.    In  1860  tne  number  was  1,089,-  the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  64  reformatory  and 

^9,  and  183,162  were  able-bodied.    But  these  industrial  schools  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive 

numbers  do  not  indude  vagrants,  nor  the  so-  of  Ireland),  and  6,248  children  in  them.    The 

^led  casual  poor,  to  whom  temporary  re-  annual  expense  was  £121,697=$608,485. 

M  is  given.    In  this  class  (divided  into  in-  In  Scotland^  in  1868,  there  were  8,884  per- 

door  and  out-door  relief)  are  included  tiie  sons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  of  whom 

P^«t€r  part  of  these  unemployed  workmen.  2,822  were  tried,  2,490  convicted,  and  297  ac- 

A  report  laid  before  Parliament  in  June,  1869,  quitted.  Iliis  was  exclusive  of  summary  trials 

gires  the  number  of  these  for  each  year  pre-  by  police  justices  and  burgh  magistrates.  How 

Vou  DL— 81.     A 
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nuLBj  there  were  of  these  does  not  appear,  in  these  elemeiitftrjschoolBUTerj  lev,  tboogli 

The  nmnber  of  yagraata  reported  by  the  oon-  improring^  and  better  than  in  the  schools  not 

stabohuy  for  the  year  ending  March,  15, 1869,  tangfat  b j  certificated  teachers.  Dictstion-exer- 

was  68,036.    The  number  had  increased  5,968  dsea,  reading,  writing^  and  the  demeotsr^  ndes 

from  the  previons  year,  and  18,664  in  two  of  anthmetic,  are  the  nsoal  range  of  studies,  nd 

years.  eyen  in  theee,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 

In  Trekmdj  in  1868, 4^127  perwms  were  com-  sdiolars  (80.7  per  c^it.,  the  in^Mctors  saj) 

mitted  for  trial,  of  whom  8,894  were  convict-  cannot  pass  even  the  rery  low  grade  of  examh 

ed,  and  1,709  acquitted.    The  summary  trials  nation  instituted  by  the  inspectors.  Tbesrenge 

are  not  reported.  wages  of  oertifioatod  masters,  f^om  aQ  flomtes, 

The  poUee  force  of  England   and  Wales,  were,  in  1868,  £91 6s.  =  $466.60  (about  $38  per 

which  includes  the  metropolitan,  city,  and  montii),  and  this  was  an  advance  of  $31  <m 

borough  police,  and  the  county  constabulary,  1866.    Of  certificated  mistresses  of  the  highest 

numbered  in  January,  1868,  86,078  persons,  grade,  the  average  salary  was,  in  1868,  £5iS  29. 

and  its  entire  cost  for  the  year  preceding,  was  ==  $880.60,  an  increase  of  $6.50  on  1866.   Of 

£1,920,508=$9,603,540.    The  police  force  in  certificated  mistresses  of  inCuitrflehoola,  the 

Scotland,  in  1869,  was  1,878.    In  June,  1869,  average  salary,  in  1868,  was  £54 16s.  =$274, 

the  police  force  in  Ireland,  including  an  extra  an  advance  of  $11.50  on  1866.    Fiftj-tvo  per 

force  of  187  men,  for  Cork  city,  was  18,994  cent,  of  the  teachers  had,  in  addition,  a  boose 

men,  and  880  horses.    Its  entire  cost  for  the  or  lodgings  (mostly  in  the  country)  rent-free, 
year  preceding  was  £899,878=$4,499,860.  The  bnildhigs  for  Normal  SehooU  hsye  cost 

Eduoatiov.— The  grant  for  popular  educft-  £445,977=  $2,229,885,  of  which  £808,010  = 

tion  in  Great  Britun,  in  1869,  was  £840,711=  $1,540,050  was  subscribed,  and  £187,967  = 

$4,208,555,  and  in  Ireland,  £878,950=$1,869,-  $689,835  granted  by  the  Government  Tbe 

750,  making  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  expenditure  for  these  for  1868  was  £100,586  = 

of  $6,078,805  for  a  population  of  over  80,000,-  $508,980.    There  were  8,886  reddent  stadents, 

000.    The  number  of  schools  receiving  annual  906  male,  1,880  female;   and  1,845  non-iesi- 

grants  in  Great  Britain,  September  1,  1868  dents^  457  males,  and  788  females.    Of  the 

(the  latest  report  yet  published),  was  14,884,  great  endowed  schools,  the  coUeges  snd  nni* 

besides  which  748  were  simply  inspected,  mak-  versities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fdll  aocoont 

ing  a  total  of  15,578  schools,  an  increase  of  981  has  been  given  in  previous  volumes  of  the 

from  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  oertifi-  Anitual  CT0KOP.aDiA. 
cated  teachers  was  18,887 ;  of  assistants  1,879 ;        Bnuaioirs    Statistiob.  —  The    Established 

and  of  pupil  teachers  18,187.    The  capacity  Ohurch  in  England  (Protestant  Episof^sl)  is 

of  these  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  governed  by  2  archbishops,  86  bishops  (24  of 

scholars  was  about  8,400,000,  but  the  attendance  tiiem  in  the  House  of  Lords),  80  deans,  71  arch- 

at  the  time  of  inspection  was  1,587,665;  the  deacons,  610  rural  deans,  and  about  18,0ui) 

average  attendance  was  1,241,780,  or  about  dergy  of  all  classes.    The  incomes  of  tbe  tvo 

five  per  cent,  of  the  population.    The  main-  archbishops,  £15,000  =  $75,000,  and  £10,000 

tenance  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  1868,  =  $50,000,  and  of  several  of  the  bishops,  are 

cost  £l,552,542=s$7,762,750,  of  which  £484^-  large,  but  many  of  the  18,000  benefices  bare 

010=:$2,420,050  was  from  the  government  ap-  but  a  small  income.   The  whole  annual  income 

propriation,  and  $5,842,660  firom  endowments,  of  the  Established  Ohurch  is,  in  round  nnm- 

scholars'  fees,  and  the  funds  of  the  National  hers,  about  £5,000,000  =  $25,000,000.    The 

School  Societies.    These  sodeties,  numbering  church  population  is  estimated  at  12,500,000. 

194^745  members,  paid,  in  1868,  for  these  ele-  and  there  are  5,600,000  ohuroh-slttiiigB  STttl* 

mentary  schools  from  their  subscribed  funds  able  for  them.    The  EstaUished  Ghnreh  in 

£492,941=s$l,971,764,  and  in  addition  £144,-  Ireland,  which  is  to  be  disestablished  in  Jsoa- 

547=$722,785  for  building  school-houses,  and  ary,  1871,  has  about  700,000  members,  3  irch> 

£28,540=$142,720  for  the  support  of  training-  bishops,  10  bishops,  and  about  1,700  dergr. 

colleges.    Besides  these  annual-grant  schools,  There  are  also  45  colonial  sees,  with  2,106 

there  are  schools  of  an  inferior  grade  not  in-  clergy,  and  6  missionary  bishops, 
spected,  not  taught  by  certificated  teachers.        The  Roman  Catholic  Ohnrch  has  in  £n^<i 

and  receiving  no  portion  of  the  government  1  archbbhop  and  12  bishops,  67  commomties, 

grant,  in  which  there  are  1,017,682  scholars,  282  convents,  and  80  colleges,  1,690  dergr, 

and821,768scholar8tanghtinweek-daysohools  1,889  churches,  with  about  two  million  adhe- 

of  a  superior  character,  or,  as  we  should  say,  rents ;  in  Scotiand,  1  archbishop  and  8  bishope 

the  higher  grade  of  private  schools.  in  partibm  w^ftdelium;  in  Ireland,  4  archb&h- 

The  expenditure  for  building  school-houses  ops,  84  bishops,  1,891  clergy,  and  4,490,583 

for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1869,  was  adherents. 

£179,010  =  $895,050,  of  which  £84,468  =s        The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  (PK»- 

$172,816,  was  from  public  grants,  and  £144,547  byterian)  has  16  synods,  84  presbyteries,  about 

=  $722,735,  subscribed  privately  or  otherwise.  1,800  ministers,  1,250  churches,  and  1,800  Son* 

Of  this  last  sum,  £181,883  =  $656,665,  was  for  day-schools,  with  140,000  scholars.   Its  sdher- 

Chnroh-of-£ngland  schools.    The  character  of  ents  number  about  1,500,000.    Its  annual  t^' 

the  teaching  and  the  standard  of  attainment  tributions  for  home  and  misnon  purposes  are 
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About  1700,000.    The  Free  Oharch  of  Scotland  The   Moravians,  88   chnrobeB,  55  ministers, 

(Presbyterian)  is  a  yolontar  j  chnrcb,  a  seces-  5,550  members,  8,220  communicants,  and  6,200 

sioa  from  the  Establishment,  and  has  16  synods,  Sonday-scholars.   The  New  Jernsalem  Church 

71  presbyteries,  880  ministers,  928  congrega-  has  50  societies,  with  8,724  registered  members, 

tiouB,  and  about  half  a  million  adherents.    It  50  schools,  and  9,884  Sunday-scholars.    The 

has  81,891  scholars  in  its  Sunday-schools,  and  Mormons  have  82  churches.    There  are  also 

raiaed,  in  1867,  £867,527  =  $1,842,685  for  numerous  minor  sects. 

homd  and  mission  purposes.    It  has  a  suaten-  GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Southeastern  En- . 

tAtion-iiind,  from  which  is  paid  annuidly  to  its  rope.    The  present  ruler  is  George  I.,  "  King 

clergy  an  average  sum  of  £140  &=  $700,  by  of  the  Hellenes,"  bom  December  24, 1845,  the 

wsy  of  salary,  and  they  have  in  addition,  in  a  third  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  brother-in- 

la^  proportion  of  the  churches,  manses  or  law  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  to  the  heredi- 

parsona^     The  other  Presbyterian  bodies  tary  Grand-duke  of  Russia,    Queen  Olga  is  the 

of  the  Inited  Kingdom  are :  the  United  Pres-  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  a 

brteriaD  Church,  extending  over  the  whole  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

km^om,  with  81  presbyteries,  598  churches,  The  issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons.  Prince 

575  ministers,  and  about  160,000  members,  Constantine,  bom  at  Athens,  August  6,  1868 ; 

whiciiraise8£260,000  3£  $1,800,000  for  benevo-  and  George,  bom  June  24, 1869.    The  King 

leot  purposes;    the  Presbyterian  Church  in  has  thus  far  displayed  no  marked  ability,  but 

Irelaad,  with  87  presbyteries,  598  ministers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  rules  over  a  disor- 

560  coQgregations,  128,000  members,  58,000  ganized  country,  inhabited  by  a  race  which  is 

scboiars  in  its   Sunday-schools,  and   raising  rather  turbulent  and  lawless,  and  that  the 

£84.000=  $420,000  for  benevolent  objects;  country  is  laboring  under  financial  misman- 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  witli  7  agement  and  the  effects  of  yet  novel  institn- 

prttbyteries,    113    churches,    110    ministers,  tions.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne,  after  the 

20,000  oommunicants,  and  16,500  Sunday-schol-  overthrow  of  King  Otho  by  a  successful  revo- 

an;  and  aiz  smaller  bodies,  with  an  aggregate  lution,  by  virtue  of  a  protocol  signed  by  the 

of  about  187  churches  and  186  ministers.  protecting  powers,  June  5, 1868.    He  was  de- 

0/the  Dissenting  communities,  the  Method-  dared  to  have  arrived  at  his  minority,  June 

bta,  divided  into  the  Wesleyan  Body,  the  New  27,  1868,  by  the  Greek  National  Assembly ; 

Connection,  the  Primitive  Medihodists,  the  £i-  arrived  at  the  Pir»u8  on  the  80th  of  October, 

Ue  Christians,  and  the  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  the  next  day  assumed  the  crown.    The 

ve  the  most  numerous.    They  count,  in  all,  legislative  power,  according  to  the  Constitution 

>boQt  618,000  communicants.    The  Wesleyan  of  1864,  resides  in  a  single  Chamber  of  Depu- 

Bodjha85,024chapels,  2,215  ministers,  817,200  ties,  who  are  elected  for  four  years  by  dii«ct 

members,  and  826,775  Sunday-scholars.    The  vote,  and  are  170  in  number.    There  are  a  su- 

Xew  Connection  has  659  chapels,  259  circuit,  preme  court  (Areopagus),  four  courts  of  appeal, 

s&d  1.274  local  preachers,  88,095  members,  a  court  of  claims,  and  sixteen  district  tribunals, 

ud  75,416  Sunday-scholars.    The  Primitive  The  population  of  Greece  proper  is  1,096,810, 

^(ethodists  have  8,860  chapels,  161,229  mem-  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  251,172,  making  a 

bers,  943  itinerant  and  14,169  lopal  preachers,  total  of  1,848,522.     The   population  in  the 

ud  258,857  Sunday-scholars,   llie  Bible  Chris-  towns  has  been  increasing.    The  Greek  rite  is 

tiffls  have  417  ohapels,  65  itinerant  and  957  the  national  religion,  but  the  Latin  rite  is  tol- 

Wl  preachers,  26,221  members,  and  22,000  erated.    On  the  main-land  the  Greek  Church 

Sondaj-Bcholars.    The  Methodist  Free  Church  has  four  archbishops  and  four  bishops,  in  Pelo- 

^  817  chapels,  271  itbierant  and  8,246  local  ponnesus  four  archbishops  and  six  bishops,  in 

preachers ;  70,000  membm,  and  140,000  Sun-  the  j£gean  Islands  one  archbishop  and  three 

diy-Mholtfs.  bii^ops,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  five  arch- 

^  The  Independents  or  Congregationalists  have  bishops  and  bishops.    The  Latins  have  two 

t6  assodations,  3,800  chucches,  2,876  ministers  archbishops  and  four  bishops. 

&Qd  missionaries,  and  about  840,000  members.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1868,  the  Turkish 

The  Welsh   Calvinistic   Methodists   and  the  Government  had  accepted  the  proposition  of  a 

Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  who  are  European  Conference  which  had  been  made  by 

^  Congregationalists  in  doctrine,  have  759  Prussia,  France,  and  Bussia,  for  the  purpose 

chapels,  700  ministers,  95,000  members,  and  of  settiing  in  a  peaceable  manner  its  conflict 

140,000  Sunday-scholars.  with  Greece.     Its  consent  had  been  given. 

The  Baptists,  of  whom  there  are  several  sep-  however,  on  the  condition  that  its  ultimatum 

>nte  sects,  have  2,447  churches,  2,000  minis-  of  December  11th  should  be  the  basis  of  the  ne- 

tera,  231,506  members,  and  267,896  Sunday-  gotiations.    The  Conference  was  hold  in  Paris, 

Kholus.    They  raise  for  benevolent  and  mis-  firom  January  9th  to  February  18th.  In  its  first 

Hooanrpurpoees  about  $700,000  per  annum.  sitting  it  received  the  followmg  note,  presented 

The  unitariana  have  277  ministers,  270  chap-  by  the  Greek  plenipotentiary,  A.  B.  Rangab6 : 

jls,  and  about  80  missionary  stations.  The  Jews       .  ,     ,  *  *^  v^ w^  * ^  «.«w.^f  fv^  s««i*-*t^« 

^^'I00  adheraita.    The  Friends  have  827  meet-  fconfeTcnoe  with  a  ooMulUtive  voioe. 

^og-hoQsea,  665  ministers,  and  17,000  members.  The  object  of  the  Conference  being  to  deal  with  a 
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difference  which  has  sprang  up  between  Greece  and  tudes  Bey,  expressly  told  him  so.  This  denial,  wbkh 
Turkey,  Greece  cannot  take  put  in  it  unless  she  as-  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  tne,  re- 
sists at  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  party.  She  mained  without  a  replj.  Action  was,  therefore,  taken 
cannot  accept  a  position  of  inferiority.  at  Constantinople  with  lamentable  precipitancy,  oa 

If  one  of  the  contending  parties  is  called  to  sit  in  information  too  lightiy  received  and  oommimieatod 
the  Conference  in  virtue  o7  ner  title  of  great  power.  The  rupture  waa  provoked  by  an  ultimatum  which 
Greece,  without  wiahing  to  lay  any  atreas  upon  that  waa  not  justified  by  any  new  or  immediate  canae. 
appreciation,  cannot  admit  the  doctrine  that  the  2.  UUtmaium.^-^t  us  pass  to  the  ultimatam  it- 
great  powers  only  have  the  right  of  having,  in  con-  self;  let  us  examine  its  conations,  to  aeo  hoir  fgr 
tests  to  which  they  are  parties,  a  voice  whicn  is  re-  they  are  practical  or  just,  and  to  what  point  Greece 
fused  to  their  adversaries.  owed  it  to  herself  to  r^eot  them,  or  oonid  confeim 

If  it  is  because  ahe  aigned  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  herself  to  them  to  serve  the  interests  of  peace.  These 
1866  that  Turkey  ia  admitted  to  the  Conference,  and  oonditiona  are  five  in  number : 
that  Greece  is  excluded  from  it,  I  am  bound  to  ob-  JP^rd  ibin^.— That  Greece  shall  assume  the  express 
serve  that  the  special  incident  to  which  the  Confer-  obligation  to  conform  herself  for  the  fotare  to  exist- 
ence proposes  to  limit  its  work  has  no  connection  ing  treaties  between  herself  and  Turkey,  and  in  gen- 
whatever  with  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  which,  em  to  international  laws, 
being  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  Conference,  presents  Seoond  iban^.— To  punish,  in  confomuty  to  the 
the  serious  inconvenience  of  making  an  unequal  posi-  laws,  those  who  have  been  guiltv  of  atta^  upon 
tion  for  the  two  puHes  equally  concerned,  and  which  Ottoman  soldiers  or  dtizcns,  ana  to  indemnify  the 
put  forward  mutual  grievances.  "nctims  of  these  crimes. 

Whether  the  Conference  haa  in  view  an  act  of  arbi-  Third  iban^.— That  the  Cretan  familieB  shoald  he 

tration  or  a  work  of  conciliation,  in  both  cases  Greece  allowed  freely  to  embark  to  return  to  thdr  homes,  and 

must  take  part  in  it  only  on  the  aame  footing  aa  thatthe  Greek  Government  should  effectually  protect 

Turkey.  their  reentry  into  their  own  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  hand  the  present  remonstrance  Fourth  Jmint, — ^That  the  ships  the  Enous.  the 

to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  confiding  in  their  Crete,  and  the  Panhellenium,  be  msarmed,  or,atiea!t, 

feelings  of  equity.    In  case  the  Conference  should  that  tne  Greek  porta  be  dosed  against  them. 

not  think  proper  to  do  justice  to  it,  I  am  instructed  to  Fifth  ibait^.— That  the  bands  of  .volunteers  twv 

withdraw  ana  to  take  no  part  in  ita  deliberations.  existing  shall  be  broken  up,  and  that  the  fonnation 

T     .,             .           X       0  Tk         i.£         1  •  •  of  new  onea  shall  be  prevented. 

In  the  ensmng  note  of  Kangabe,  explaining  '^ 

the  motives  of  his  refusal  to  assist  at  the  Oon-  Having  replied  to  each  of  these  five  points 

ferenoe,  he  states  the  causes  of  the  conflict,  re-  seyerally,  Bangab^  soma  np  as  follows,  and 

plies  to  the  Torkish  ultimatam,  and  offers  con-  shows  the  willingness  of  Greece  to  accept  tn 

ditionallj  certain  measures  of  compromise  on  amicable  arrangement : 

the  part  of  his  Government    The  foUo whig  is  ^^^  ^^^  p^^e  did  not  content  herself  to  aend  to 

tne  text :  Greece  an  ultimatum  so  ill  supported.    It  also  ac- 

1.  Ckxutea  of  the  OonJUot.—^The  powers  assembled  oompanied  it  by  violent  measures,  which  have  gr»t- 

in  conference  having  dedded  that  they  would  confine  ly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  dtuation.^  One 


rupture  can  be  attributed  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  blocked  up  one  of  the  ports  of  Greece.    The  Greek 

strong  notes  and  the  ultimatum  recentiy  addressed  by  subjects  have  been  requested  to  leave  Turkey  m 

the  Ottoman  Gtovemment  t«  Greece.    There  has  not  a  very  short  time,  to  the  great  ixgurr  of  their  na- 

been  on  the  part  of  the  latter  any  thing  which  could  terial  interests,  and  the  Tundah  ports  nave  been  shut 

be  considered  aa  a  provocation.  up  to  the  Greek  ships,  thereby  infiicting  on  oar  tna« 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  constant  attitude  of  an  incalculable  loss.    Greece  has  not  had  reoomw  to 

Greece  toward  Turkey  during  the  last  three  years  reprisals.    She  deems  it  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  her 

constitutes  this  provocation,    u'his  attitude  is  not  a  by  justice  and  humanity  to  lessen  aa  much  aa  p<»up 

new  fact  which  could  properiy  justify  a  sudden  reso-  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  confiict,  and  not  to  make  m* 

lulj^on.    It  has  been,  moreover,  on  many  occasions,  nocents  suffer  by  them.    6he  has  declared  that  the 

on  the  part  of  the  Greek  minister,  the  suoject  of  free  Ottoman  subjects  established  on  her  territoiy  woala 

explanations,  tiie  importance  of  which  the  Turkish  continue  to  emoy  the  protection  of  her  laws.    I°p^^* 

Government  appearea  to  understand  and  to  be  satis-  formity  with  tne  dedsi^  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the 

fied  with.    After  all,  to  go  back  to  this  distant  cause  crown,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereby  annexed,  she  reeoe- 

would  be  to  overstep  the  limits  fixed  hj  the  Confer-  nizes  that  the  Turkish  rear-admiral  was  entiUed  t' 

ence,  and  Greece  would  then  have  the  right  to  claim  summon  before  the  competent  courts  of  justice  th« 

also  an  examination  of  the  causes  which  led  to  her  oaptdn  of  the  Enosis,  of  whose  conduct  he  complains, 

conduct,  and  to  seek  to  justify  the  liveliness  of  her  Having  shown  such  a  spirit  of  moderation,  Greece 

sympatnies  for  the  Cretans.  has  the  right  to  insist  that^  before  reauming  her  an- 

But  it  has  been  said,  it  is  just  because  the  griev-  dent  relations  of  friendship  with  Turkey,  Taruy 

ances  were  old,  that  the  cup  was  full  of  them,  only  should  authorize,  on  her  own  side,  the  indictment 


his  windows,  in  full  daylight,  with  their  fiag  flying,  flicted  on  Greece ;  that  she  should  indemnliV  Qreect 

the  Greek  Government  oeing  unable  or  unwilling  to  for  all  the  great  losses  she  has  suffered  from  the  wt^- 

prevent  them.  ures  ordered  by  the  Porte.    Lastlv,  that  she  ahoa.a 

This  fact,  deplorable  as  it  would  have  been,  even  g^ve  real  guarantees  for  henceforth  behaving  be^r 
osing  tnat  its  authors  had  only  in  view  to  bi 


supposing  that  its  authors  had  only  in  view  to  brave    toward  the  Greeks,  and  treating  them  on  the  aam 
or  to  compromise  the  government,  was,  neverthelesa 
of  an  order  which,  b^ween  governments  carefUl  o 


or 'to  conipromise  the  government,  was,  nevertheless,    footing  aa  the  subjects  of  the  other  European  nstiooS| 

"  "   )f        To  sum  up  these  considenitiona,  we  shall  Bay  that 


the  peace  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  arrangement  Greece  declines  the  responsibility  of  the  immc<|t<^^ 

b]r  enlanations  or  reparations  demanded  and  re-  cause  of  the  actual  rupture,  reserving  to  herself  t'' 

ceived  in  a  spirit  of  condliation.    But  the  incident-  come  bade  to  the  oldest  causes,  should  the  (raestion 

did  not  take  place ;  M.  Delyannis,  the  Greek  Minis-  about  them  be  raised.    Of  the  five  pouits  of  the  ufi- 

tAv  Af  poreign  Affairs,  in  one  of  his  answers  to  M.  Pho-  matum,  the  first  two,  as  in  the  order  enumeiated  la 
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this  memoir,  luiYe  xk>  importanoe  at  all ;  tbat  tlie  selves  called  on  to  investiffate  crimes  nor  to  discuss 

third  is  admitted  hj  Greece,  entirely  and  without  re-  complaints  preferred  on  Uiis  point.    As  to  the  de- 

«triotion;  that  the  two  others  are  repulsed  by  the  mand  of  the  Sublime  Porte  which  oonoems  the  return 

principles  of  international  law,  aa  well  as  by  the  na-  home  of  the  Turkish  subiects  who  have  taken  refuse 

tioiial  legislation.    Consequently,  Greece  could  not  on  Greek  territory,  the  Gonferenoo  takes  note  of  the 

sal»nit  to  thom  without  renouncing  her  rights,  with-  declarations  made  by  the  Cabinet  of  Athens  in  its 

oat  treading  upon  the  liberties  of  her  citizens ;  lastiy.  note  of  December  9th,  and  is  convinced  that  it  will,  so 

without'exposingherself  to  consequences  that  would  far  as  depends  upon  it,  facilitate  the  departure  of 

be  foil  of  oangers  to  her  as  well  as  to  other  ooun-  such  of  the  Cretan  families  as  may  wish  to  return  to 

tries.    The  uUimatum  ought  to  be  entirely  with-  their  country. 

divwn,  partly  aa  ui\jusl ;  Turkey  ought  to  defer  to  The  Conference  cannot  doubt  that^  in  presence  of 
competent  courts  of  justice  the  conduct  of  the  rear-  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  pleni- 
sdzmral  and  grant  to  Greece  reparation  and  indemni-  potentiaries  on  the  points  submitted  for  thdr  con- 
tiee  determined  by  an  equitaole  examination,  and  sideration,  the  Hellenic  Government  will  at  once  reo- 
Tnrkey  ought  also  to  guarantee  that,  in  the  future,  oncile  its  acts  with  the  principles  which  have  now 
she  would  treat  the  Greek  subjects  on  the  same  foot-  been  recalled  to  its  recollection,  and  that  the  com- 
ing aa  the  most  favored  nation.  On  its  side  the  plidnts  expressed  in  the  uUimaium  of  the  Sublime 
Greek  Government  would  promise,  in  the  most  formal  Porte  will  oe  definitely  removed. 
way:  1.  To  put  no  obstacle  to  the  departure  of  the  This  declaration  wifi,  without  delay,  be  brought  to 
Candiotes  willing  to  return  to  their  native  country,  the  knowledge  of  the  Cabinet  of  Athens,  and  the 
not  to  allow  any  authority  nor  any  Greek  subject  to  plenipotentiaries  feel  convinced  that  the  Sublime 
oppose  Bnoh  departure,  and  to  severely  punish  all  Porte  will  abandon  the  measures  announced  by  it  as 
those  irho  should  attempt  it.  2.  Not  to  permit  any  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations, 
officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or  civil  em-  rm,^  n./v/^v  *v.;«;afw»-  Aia^-r^.r^r.^^^A  ^r  ♦v?-  a^ 
ploT^  of  the  State  to  take  up  ar^  on  behalf  of  the  .  V^^  Greek  ministry  disapproved  of  this  de- 
msur^enta.  8.  Not  to  permit  that  any  ship  belong-  cision  of  the  Conference,  and  gave  in  its  resig- 
ing  to  the  State,  with  full  armament  or  otherwise,  nation  on  February  2d.  The  King,  however, 
should  convey  ammunition  and  assistance  to  the  -^as  determined  to  yield,  and  accepted  the  re- 
Cretans.    4.  To  authorize  the  indictment  of  the  cap-  aiimation 

TMli^^^SLir°  '  ^^  ^"'^'^  "'  After  Mveral  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a 

After  the  Conference  had  closed  its  deUber-  ^If'fi'X.f ?"3„t"^^'!?V^l'?!!^^^^ 

ationa.  Count  Charles  Walewski  was  sent  as  "'l^l^^f^l  t^^lffi^«™l^n^^^^^ 

^^.^^^^^rSZs^'^'^    ^"•^^^  FZa'aSticrsisSg^afbSriSSem" 

of  the  protocol  u.  as  follows :  ^^ .  ^^^  p^dent  of  Interior ;  Sontros, 

fr^Sl^rST'o/'^J^o^'J^ti'^TSSySS  War;  A vieSno    Finance ;  Polidix;  Justicel 

Greece,  the  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1856  Barava,  Fnblic   Worship;    Tngetos,   Manne; 

hare  eome  to  an  understaniung  to  make  up  the  quar-  Theodore  Delyannis,  Foreign  Affairs  (cousin 

rel  whUikk  has  arisen  between  the  two  states,  and,  of  the  former  minister  D.).    The  latter  at  once 

with  this  new,  have  anthorued  their  representatives  *,ntifii»d  fhe  Puria  Oonferenoe.  hv  the  follnwinir 

at  the   court  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  ?•      f  i.^?  *^           -        *!!/?Ki^5  ^®."?^"^? 

FremiL  to  meet  in  con&en^.    After *arefhl  con-  ^Bpatch,  that  Greece  accepted  the  decision  of 

sideration  of  the  documents  exchanged  between  the  the  Conference : 

two  governments,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  Athxvs,  Fsfnniarif  6, 1869. 

to  Tcgr0t  that,  yielding  to  impulses  by  which  its  pa-  To  iK$  lireneh  MirUiUr  of  Formgn  Affairt : 

trio£m  haa  misled  it,  Greece  has  given  ground  for  Sib  :  My  predecessor,  M.  Delyannis,  has  handed 

the  oomplaints  preferred  by  the  Porte  in  her  ultima-  over  to  me  the  letter  you  were  land  enough  to  write 


turn  addreeaed  on  Becember  11, 1868,  to  the  Minister    on  the  20th  of  January,  together  with  the  aocom- 


banda  on  its  territory,  nor  that  ships  should  be  armed  and  Turkey, 

in  its  pcffta,  for  the  purpose  of  stts^^fc^Tig  a  neighbor-  I  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the  de- 

ing  Btete.     Persuaded,  oendes,  that  the  Cabinet  of  liberations  of  the  Conference  has  been  received  by 

Auiens  cannot  misunderstand  the  thought  which  in-  the  whole  Greek  nation  with  sentiments  of  painlhl 

spires  this  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  protecting  emotion ;  and  as  a  ministerial  crisis  occurred,  and 

powers  of  OreeCe,  as  on  that  of  the  other  powers  who  lasted  for  many  days,  no  reply  could  be  made  during 

^gned  tiie  Treaty  of  1656,  the  Conference  declares  this  interval  to  the  letter  of  your  Excellency, 

that  it  is  incnmb^t  on  the  Hellenic  Government  to  The  ministry  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong 

observe  for  the  fntare  in  its  relations  with  Turkey  made  it  its  duty,  as  soon  as  it  was  ftiUy  constituted, 

the  rules  of  conduct  which  are  common  to  idl  govern-  to  take  the  contents  of  vour  letter,  and  of  the  declara- 

ments,  and  thna  to  comply  with  the  demaiuls  pre-  tion  accompanying  it,  mto  serious  consideration. 

ferTedl>y  the  Porte,  as  regards  the  past,  by  at  the  same  The  King^s  Government  has  seen,  with  regret,  that 

time  resssming  it  for  the  ftiture.    Greece  should,  the  minister  of  his  Migesty  at  Paris  could  not  take 

therefinv,  for  the  ftiture  abstain  flrom  fiivoring  or  tol-  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Conference,  by  reason  of  the 

eiadn^  the  formation  within  its  territory  of  aU  bands  position  of  inferioritv  in  which  he  was  placed  with 

meant  to  act  against  Turkey,  and  should  take  the  reference  to  the  Turkish  plenipotentiary. 

necessary  measnres  to  prevent  the  armament  hi  its  Lookingattheunanimitydisplinred  by  the  six  chief 

ports  of  vessels  intendea  to  aid,  in  whatever  manner,  European  j^wers,  and  at  your  declaration  that  the 

anv  sitempt  at  insurrection  within  the  possessions  plenipotentiaries,  in  dismissing  all  controversy  as  to 

of  his  JCiQesty  the  Sultan.  facts,  only  wished  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  conduct 

Aa  rcMcaids  the  private  damage  incurred  by  Otto-  whicn  ought  to  govern  the  relations  of  Greece  and 

f?,«>%  Bohjects,  the  Cabinet  of  Athens  in  no  way  con-  Turkey,  I  lose  no  time  in  informing  you  that  the 

testa  the  right  of  Turkey  to  recover  judidally  what-  King's  Government  adheres  to  the  general  prindples 

ever  compensation  may  be  due,  and  Turkey,  on  ita  of  international  law  laid  down  by  the  declaration  of 

side,  hevmg  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hellenic  '  the  Conference^  and  is  prepared  to  regulate  its  atti- 

tribunalaTtne  plenipotentiaries  do  not  consider  them-  tude  in  conformity  with  those  principles. 
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While  praying  your  Exccllencjr  to  bring  thia  ad-  ifiGr^ry,  by  the  meroyof  God  Arehbishopof  0>n- 

heaiori  to  the  cognuance  of  the  (Jonferenoe,  I  enter-  *  etaSinople^he  new  Rome,  and  CEcumem^Patri. 

tain  the  hope  that  the  aix  great  powers,  ap^reoiating  ^^joh  to  the  moet  holy  ArolibishoD  the  Mefcroooli 

Uie  difflciJtiea  of  the  -ituation,  will  do  justice  to  the  ^an  of  Canterburr,  id  Exaroh  oi  tibe  ChiSSih 

desire  of  Greece  to  defer  to  their  wishes,  and  to  con-  ^f  ^he  Anglican  'donfession  in  Groat  Britain,  the 

tnbute  what  m  herhes  to  the  maintenance  of  general  j^^  ArohSbald  Campbell :  peace  from  GodTand 

tranquilliQr,          ^    ,,    ^                   „  v  i.     *  brotherly  salutation  in  Christ. 

I  take  gufl  opportunity  to  express  my  high  esteem  Having  reoeived,  with  the  greatest  Joy,  the  highly- 

for  your  ExoeUenw,  md  remMn,  eta,  esteemed  letter  sent  by  your  venerable  Ssnctity  to  our 

lUtsVUU&Hs  r.  JJJSL.X  AX«JX<I1H.  humility,  we  were  moved  to  the  inmost  he«t,  as  wu 

The  new  ministry  also  issued  at  once  instruo-  ™^*i  Hl*^  AV'®  ^."?"  r^^  ^  ^^^  ^^]^.^ 

♦:^«-  4>^  4.».A  w«;i:4..1«  ««^  ««^«i  ^ta^^^  «rv««  ^w»  K>r  the  lulnlment  of  what  was  at  once  a  Chnrtian 

tions  to  the  military  and  naval  officers,  oonn-  ^^  oanomcal  duty,  in  sending  our  ProtocynoellM 

termanamg  the  orders  for  warlike  prepara-  to  the  consecration  performed  Dy  the  most  beloved 

tions.  A  Greek  ohargi  cTc^aireg  arrived,  March  of  God!  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  the  Lord  Gharitt 

20th,  at  Constantinople,  to  renew  the  diplomatic  Amyand,  and  also  at  the  oommunication  in  a  spirit 

rolafiAna  with  Tiii-Vav  o^  brotherly  love  of  your  desire  and  prayeri.  that 

relations  witn  lurKey.                             _  ^  ,  there  may  be  upon  earth  one  elect  iock  and  m 

The  new  Chambers,  m  June,  were  opened  by  chief  Shepherd— our  Lord,  uniting  those  that  are 

the  Kmg.  He  announced  that  new  laws  would  divided,  and  guidii^  all,  so  that  they  may  think  and 

be  required  for  the  organization  of  the  edu-  speak  the  same  thing,  and  work  together  for  the  in- 

cational  system  of  the  country.    He  said  that  o^®  ?^  ^«  S^^?-           ,          /.  j    j  c- 

it  w.«thaiDUntionofthe  nation  to  Mfil  her  u:^'^^'.^^  ^^"^ST^  ^X 

monetary  obligations;  therefore,  a  further  de-  occasion,  both  to  rejoice  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  to 

velopment   of  her   resources  was  desirable,  co6perate  readily  in  every  good  work  and  eveiy  good 

and,  in  that  connection,  proposed  the  cut-  design,  tending  to  the  edmcation  and  perfection  of 

ting  of  a  ship^anid  through  the  iBthmns  of  ^t^^JSf  i^ft',^SS^S^*SfirS 

m?              *                   3    jf  mf^H    j^          es  ^^m  J«nM.    Nor  do  we  only  pray  for  this;  but  wc  also 

The  army  is  composed  of  561  officers,  2,125  expect  and  anticipate  it  mm  the  common  Father,  and 

sub-officers,  and  8,774  privates — total,  11,464;  God  the  Saviour,  and  His  Spirit;  when  manyahall 

but  has  been  raised  to  an  effective  force  of  be  taught,  and  l^e  knowledge  of  the  moat  andeat 

81,800  comprising  14,800  regular  ^d  17.000  Sf  "S^^jT^rc'Jtt'cl^MS^S: 

irregular  troops.    Ine  exact  strength  of  the  er«d  to  us,  free  from  error,  through  the  Apostolic  her- 

navy  is  not  certain.    At  the  beginning  of  1866  aids  of  God,  and  the  God-bearinf  Father,  and  theM?- 

it  was  composed  of  one  frigate,  two  corvettes,  on  venerable  and  God-moved  OBoumeniesl  Cooixa^ 

seven  steamers,  and  twenty-six  transports,  car-  ^  ^"*»  *•  *°  *^®  ^?"^  °^  ^®S  ,«>untiymen,  be  li 

^««  11  Ar»,i«fl           i'W"«'j  ~A  w«uioi#viw>,  vol  known  to  your  much-desired  Holiness,  that  evenif 

^«Sr  \    ^    H                        m^  we  had  not  been  expressly  exhorted  sod  reqnerted 

The  budget  for  1868  was :  Receipts,  46,666,-  by  anv  of  the  venerable  British  bishops,  we  would  of 

404  drachmas,  or  $8,066,619.88 ;  expenses,  46,-  ousrefves  havegranted  evenr  permission  tobmy£i^- 

745,000    drachmas,    or    $8,080,206.76,    being  lishstimngeredeoeMed  within  pOTceiMten«,Hltbe 

$5.99  p»r  capita.    Thia,  i»  not  a  fair  exhibit,  Sffi  Seltl^^Ttie'^lTSSSot"?^  tS 

however,  since  the  deficiency  for  1864  amount-  then,  we  wUl  much  rather  permit  for  the  fatiire,from 

ed  to  6,000,000  drachmas,  and  that  of  1865  to  consideration  to  your  HoUness.  beloved  of  Christ, 

between  four  and  five  millions — that  for  1867  »^<^  ^  recompense,  as  is  meet,  of  the  tribute  of  broth- 

not  yet  having  been  published.  It  is  thus  prop-  «ly  kindness,  on  the  sole  oonditionj^  51Ei!S 

ertoinferaleficienU  llteSSJ'Se^bSeT"^'^"™'"^^^ 

The  amount  of  thepublic  debt  it  is  difficult  to  Having  very  gratefhlly  reoeived  the  sacred  Prarer 

ascertain.    The  official  account  of  1865  made  Book  of  your  Anglican  Confession,  presented  top  b; 


it  $51,823,842.76,  or  $88.42  per  capita;  the    you,  we  have  deferred  an  answer  chiefly  on  th^ao- 
report,  of  the  :ifinister  of  F&ance,  in  1866,    SSS^J^^^'^^rj^.'^'SS^^^^ 


made  it  $42,546,588.04,  or 

while  the  BlaU,  an  Athenian 

official  evidence  to  show  tliat  it  is* actually  that  statement' of  the  Pra&oe  (p.  7),  that  'Mtooo- 

$88,917,711.62,  or  65.98  per  capita.  tains  noting  oontraiy  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 

GREEK  OHUBOH.*  One  of  the  most  im-  •^^^^th^n^W  havin.  gladly  received  the  Eo- 
portant  events  m  the  whole  recent  history  of  oycUcal  Epistle  published  by  the  AngUcan  biaho^ 
the  Greek  Ohurch  is  undoubtedly  a  letter  ad-  assembled  two  years  since  in  En^and,  toirhich  i3 
dressed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  prefixed  the  oommendatory  letter  of  your  ever-Jo-Jt 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  reply  to  one  !??tT^;5"fi  ^°^^«^<»'  ^"'iP^^'^.^ilf  «^ 
written  .by  the' Archbishop"^;  t^  l^f  tK^TStelJffiCT 
forwarding  a  copy  of  the  Engbsh  Prayer  Book.  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  ther  znain- 
The  Patriarch's  letter  is  dated  September  26  tain  the  Creeds  of  one  Holv  and  Apo«tolio  Chorch. 
(i.  e.,  October  8,  K  8.),  1869,  and  was  pub-  ^^  ^,««RP2"  "^4  nndefliedlts  andent  «d»an<i 
liBhed  in  the  Oonst^toople  newspaper,  JT^fo-  J^P^  *  l^^^T^  rt^flS  t 
go8,  on  October  11  (28d).  The  letter  (as  trans-  aavmg  preaching  of  the  Gospel— peixseivinff,  ve  m/. 
lated  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams)  reads  as  allthu  so  distinctly  and  generally  affirmed  mtronb, 
follows  :  ws  r^oiced  greatly  in  our  soul,  suspecdn^  the  ap- 
: proach  and  dawn  of  the  gathering  together  in  ow 

•  For  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Greek  Chorch,  <m  c^<1  the  same  fold  of  the  ford,  and  the  union  of  tu 

AmmcAH  Akhual  Ctciopasia  for  1868.  the  spiritual  sheep  elsewhere. 
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But  on  deeeendinff  to  the  partienlan  of  the  oon-  Patriarchate,  direoting  each  of  them,  in  ac- 

^*J^'-*^*?SrS.^'-  A^JL^*^????"?^^  oordanoe  with  a  request  made  by  the  Arch- 
ConfMMon  of  the  Thiitr-mne  Articles  contained  in  vs„i,«^  ^p  n««4.««iv«^  ♦^  «-«,«  ^Ia^^  ♦^  *i»« 
i^-^ini*  m  the  perusal  of  them,  both  the  statemento  ^>?^oP  />'  -Canterbnry,  to  issue  orders  to  the 
eonoemhicrthe  eternal  ezistenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pnests  in  the  diocese  to  bury  m  the  church- 
tod  those  eottoeraing  the  Divine  Eucharist:  and  yardof  their  parish,  whenever  so  desired,  mem-  ' 
fmther,  those  oonoerMng  the  nmnber  of  the  Sacra-  hers  of  the  English  Church  dyinff  among 
meats,  concemhig  Apostolical  and  Ecdeaiastioaltra-  xij^-n  rr^^  Pfltnftroh  in  thia  lattAr  ^iirA^fa 
dHion  the  authority  of  the  truly  genuine  CEcumen-  JJ®™'  ,  ^^®  -^  T^xv  xT^t  1 7,v  ^^^\^ 
led  Conneils,  the  Position  and  mutual  relations  of  that,  when  a  pnest  of  the  Enghsh  Church  is 
tlw  Cfanxeh  on  carta  and  that  in  heaven ;  and  more-  present,  then  the  cemetery  ahall  be  given  up 
over  the  honor  ttid  reverence  due  from  us  to  those  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  min- 

7^1^  '^A  ^^^  ""^  P»^^<»N  *^«  ^«^»  ^^  ^^  ister  of  the  English  Church,  two  priests  of  the 

uitb— the  adamantine  martyrs  and  athletes — since  we  r'h-*'k^wi^v^  nkn^i.  --k-n  m^««..v»^»  *v^  v^.^^ 

uT,th«e  statements  app^d  to  us  to  savor  too  Orthodox  Church  shaU  accompany  the  body 

much  of  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  said  (p.  592,  of  every  member  of  the  Enghsh  Church.    The 

Alt  19),  **  Aa  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem.  Alezan-  Patriarch  himself  has  selected  from  tbe  long 

dni,  sod  Antiodh  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  office  for  burial — because  of  its-  great  length 

w  «SZIii  ""ML^Vm^Jil^/fSh  5"S'  '"^ly  <>'  never  read  entire-such  portions  as 

scr  or  oeremomes,  but  also  in  matters  of  faitn,    ae-  .'         ^       ..        'xi  xi.    -l     •  i    m        i*  ^i. 

prires  the  Easteni  Churches  of  the  orthodox  and  ^  m  oo^onmty  witii  the  bunal-office  of  the 

perfection  of  the  iSuth— (let  us  be  permitted  to  say  EnjUiah  Church. 

that  toeosstions  of  our  neiffhbor  are  out  of  place  in  a  The  greatest  trouble  which  the  Greek  Church 

^rthiguished  Confession  oTFdth)-tibe8e8tate^^^  has  had  during  the  present  century  proceeds 

throw  ns  mto  suspense,  so  that  we  doubt  what  we  iw*-.,  ±u^  n^i^iJt^^  ««wiAi^/^T.  wT^f^i^  i»i»  ^ri»4.^ 

m  to  judge  of  the  rile  of  Anglican  orthodoxy.  *™».  ***|  ^'*^«?™^,  question,  which  has  of  late 

Wevould^eTefore  pray  with  our  whole  soul  to  the  obtamed  a  political  no  less  than  an  ecclesias- 

iotlKir  and  Finisher  of  our  salvation  to  enlighten  tioal  importance ;  for  a  proper  understanding, 

tbsimdcntBading  of  all  with  the  light  of  His  knowl-  a  brief  history  of  the  question  is  indispensa- 


-theCslhotioChuTtsh  of ,tiie  First-begotteu— we  may  a  peace  with  the  Einperor  of  Constantinople, 

glwiiy  tije  Triune  God.  and  accepted  the  Christian,  religion.    His  peo- 

A^^S^'^SSSJ^;^^ w131'5°te^  El«  follo^^d  his  e«unple,  and  the  Bnl^n 

loved  iloek  subject  to  you!  Church  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of 

ATfanfierss,  1880.  ^^  Greek  Patriarch  till  fifty  years  later,  when 

Simeon  became  King.    He  broke  the  treaty, 

The  letter  made  a  sensation  both  in  England  marched  against  Constantinople  and  compeUed 
ttd  in  the  Easty  and  greatly  strengthened  the  the  Emperor,  Bomanus,  to  concede  the  com- 
H>e8  of  those  who  look  forward  to  a  final  plete  political  and  eecleaiastical  independence 
naioDof  theEasteni  and  the  Ang^can  Church-  of  the  Bulgarian  Church.  The  power  of  the 
es.  A  French  newspaper  of  Constantinople,  Bulgarians  ended  with  Simeon.  Overcome  on 
e&titled  Le  Phars  du  Boiphore,  edited  by  a  the  North  by  the  Russians,  and  on  the  South 
member  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  says :  ^^  At  by  the  Byzantines,  they  were  again  placed  under 
the  time  when  Panalavism,  represented  by  the  the  Greek  Patriarclis^  and  did  not  regain  the 
Orthodox  Cabinet  of  the  Nortn,  is  inciting  the  ei^joyment  of  ecclesiastical  independence  till 
Balgariaus  to  rebel  agdnst  the  CEoumenical  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  In 
Church  of  Constantinople,  and  when  the  court  1898  their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
of  Home  is  assembling  the  chiefe  of  the  Catho-  For  a  while  many  of  the  Bulgarians  became 
lie  Church  in  order  to  strengthen,  if  possible,  outwardly  Mohammedans,  but,  as  religious  free- 
tlM  tottering  basis  of  the  temporal  power  of  dom  increased,  returned  to  their  earlier  faith, 
tbe  PopM,  the  union  of  the  three — namely,  the  and  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  made  an  appa- 
^omenical,  the  Armenian,  and  the  AngHcan  nage  of  that  of  Constantinople.  Gk>od  feebng 
Churches — ^is  being  prepared,  without  either  prevailed  then  between  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Ppmp,  demonstration,  or  noise.  If  political  Greeks,  and  the  Sultan  fiUed  the  Bulgarian 
circumstances,  and  the  troubles  in  which  Or-  sees  with  Greek  prelates,  who  were  accept- 
thodox  Jesuitism — Panslavism—have  thrown  able  to  the  people.  As  the  Bulgarian  nobihty 
the  G^cumenical  Church,  have  a  little  delayed  was  extermmated  and  the  people  oppressed  by 
the  smootbing  of  the  path  which  leads  to  the  wars  which  followed,  there  Vas,  until  the  he- 
triple  union  of  these  Churches,  we  can  easily  ginning  of  the  present  century,  scarcely  a  sin- 
nndentand  that  for  the  future  the  three  church-  gle  voice  raised  against  the  foreign  Episcopate. 
»  will  do  their  best  to  attain  their  object  For  But  the  national  feeling  began  to  assert  itself 
oor  part  we  most  eameatly  wish  for  the  sue-  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Greek  Patriarch 
c>etB  of  this  great  end,  and  will  never  cease  to  was  compiled  to  authorise  several  reforms. 
Norther  it  as  mnch  as  is  within  our  power.'*  Abuses  continued,  however,  and  tiie  national 

In  Kovember,  1869,  another   act  of  the  feeling  increased,  so  that  the  Patriarch  was 

patriarch  of  Constantinople   gladdened   the  obliged,  in  1848,  to  approve  the  erection  of  a 

hearts  of  the  friends  of  the  union  movement.  Bulgarian  Church  ana  of  a  school  for  the  edu- 

Tbe  Patriarch  and  synod  of  Constantinople  cation  of  priests  in  the  capital.     The  demand 

addressed   a  letter  to  every  bishop  of  the  of  the  Bulgarians  for  the  restoration  of  their 
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nationality,  in  1856,  again  aroused  the  slnm-  clergy  of  this  church  consisted  of  ten  MeidAr 

bering  zeal  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  differences  priests. 

between  the  two  nationalities  have  oontinned  Another  difBcnlty  arose  in  the  Greek  Gbtirch, 
very  active  till  the  present  time.  The  Porte  in  the  conrsie  of  the  year  1869,  in  oonaeqaence 
in  1862  named  a  mixed  commission  to  investi-  of  the  ezoommnnioation  of  the  new  PatriArch 
gate  and  settle  the  difficulties.  It  proposed  Nilos  of  Alexandria  by  the  Patriarch  of  Gem- 
two  plans  of  adjustment.  stantinople.  The  Patriarchs  of  AntioohandJe- 
Acoording  to  one  of  these  plans,  the  Bulgarian  rusalem  declared  this  measure  to  be  entirelj  m- 
Church  was  to  name  the  bishops  of  those  dis-  justified.  The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Kingdom  of 
tricts  in  which  the  Bulgarian  population  is  in  Greece  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Phokis,  one  of 
the  majority.  The  other  plan  accorded  to  the  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  Chnrcb,  is 
Bulgarians  the  right  to  have  a  metropolitan  in  a  special  envoy  to  both  parties,  to  preTent  the 
every  province,  and  a  bishop  in  every  dio-  excommunication,  but  his  mission  was  QnsQ^ 
cese  where  there  is  a  strong  Bulgarian  popu-  oessfhl. 

lation.  Both  plans  were  rejected,  and  the  According  to  a  summary  which  was  famiahed 
Turkish  Government,  having  been  to  consider-  to  Trot  Seymour,  of  the  General  Theological 
able  pains  for  nothing,  left  the  contentionists  Seminary  at  New  York,  by  the  Bev.  Oharles 
to  settle  the  controversy  in  their  own  way.  R.  Hale,  chaplun  in  the  United  States  Nav^r, 
Accordingly,  the  Greek  Patriarch,  in  1869,  pro-  the  hierarchy  of  all  the  Russias  consisted  in 
posed  a  general  council,  and  solicited  the  dif-  1868  of  four  metropolitans— of  Kiev  and  Gs- 
ferent  churches  of  the  Greek  confession  for  licia,  Novgorod  and  St.  Petersburg,  Hoeoow 
their  opinions  and  *  advice  on  the  subject,  and  Kolomna,  Lithuania  and  yilna--treDtT* 
Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  declared  them-  one  archbishops,  thirty-two  bishops,  twenty- 
selves  in  favor  of  the  council.  On  the  other  eight  vicar-bishops,  and  sixteen  bishops  demis- 
hand,  the  Holy  Synod  of  St,  Petersburg,  for  the  donary. 

Russian  Ohurch,  declared  the  claims  of  the  The  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  all  the  Bn^ 
Bulgarians  to  be  excessive,  and  that,  although  sias  in  that  year  was  oompoeed  as  follovs: 
it  considered  a  council  the  only  lawM  means  Arsenius,  Metropolitan  .of  Aiev  and  Oalicis; 
of  settling  the  points  at  issue,  it  feared  a  schism  Isidore,  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod  and  St 
if  the  demanas  of  the  Bulgarians  were  not  Petersburg ;  Innocent,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow 
contradicted,  and  was  Airther  afraid  that  the  and  Kolomna;  Joseph,  Metropolitan  of  Li- 
fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  the  canons  would  thuania  and  Yilna;  Ensebius,  Exarch  of  Geor- 
be  refused,  and  advised  the  continuance  of  the  gia,  Archbishop  of  Kartalenia  and  Oaohedt; 
status  quo.  The  real  questions,  of  which  the  Eugene,  Archbishop  (Demiraionary)  of  JarosUv 
settlement  has  been  thus  put  off,  are  not  ecole-  and  Rostov;  Basil,  Archbishop  (DemiasioDarr) 
slastical,  but  national.  The  Bulgarians,  how-  of  Polotsk  and  Vitebsk ;  and  the  Arcbpriesc 
ever,  irresolute  as  they  may  have  been  in  for-^  Basil  B%}anoff,  chaplain  to  their  Mi^iesties,  and 
mer  times  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  are  now  Ohaplain-Gtoneral  of  the  corps  of  Guards jvid 
in  earnest  about  them.  They  are  not  striving  Grenadiers.  Besides,  the  Arohbishops  of  Nijni 
for  any  change  in  the  creed,  but  for  a  complete  Novgorod  and  Arsamas,  and  of  Kharkor  sod 
separation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Oonstanti-  Aktyr,  and  the  Archpriest  John  Bojdestvan^y. 
nople.  The  dissension  between  the  Bulga-  the  Ober-procnrator  and  the  Yioe-procarator, 
rian  nation  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino-  are  entitled  Prisoutsvonustohie,  ana  take  part 
pie  has  greatly  favored  the  missionary  efforts  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Holy  Synod,  tratsn^ 
of  the  Roman  Oatholic  priests  among  them,  not,  strictly  roeaking,  members  of  it 
Several  years  ago  the  Pope  appointed  Mgr.  So-  The  followmg  statistics  of  the  Raaso-Greek 
kolski  the  first  bishop  of  those  Bulgarians  who  Church  were  compiled  by  the  Countess  OH^ 
had  entered  the  union  with  Rome,  and  who  Pontiatine  for  the  year  1866 :  monasteriea,  Sd^^: 
constituted  the  nucleus  of  a  united  Bulgarian  monks,  5,695;  ocHiventa,  148;  nuns,  3.069: 
Church,  which,  like  the  other  united  Oriental  churches,  84,909:  chapels,  130;  paroclul 
Churches,  accepts  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  clergy,  87,702 ;  clerks  and  deacons,  76,687: 
Catholic  Churcn,  but  is  allowed  to  retain  the  hospitals,  etc.,  at  monasteries  and  cbarcbei 
ancient  customs  of  the  national  Church  (mar-  650 ;  schools  at  monasteries  and  chQrcbe& 
riage  of  the  priest,  use  of  the  Slavic  language  19,487;  number  of  Orthodox^  66,000,000;  wt'k* 
at  divine  service,  etc.).  Mgr.  Sokolskl  was  her  ef  eaneerU:  Roman  Catholics,  49,0W: 
quite  on  a  sudden  carried  off  from  Coustan-  Armenians,  23 :  Protestants,  689;  BaseolmcU 
tinople  (as  was  commonly  thought,  by  Russian  1,407;  Jews,  487;  Mohammedans,  689;  heathen, 
agents),  and  has  never  been  heard  of  again.  2,189;  JS^ItnoMrtfi,  802.  Total  converts,  6i9$^ 
In  1855  Raphael  Popof  was  consecrated  the  There  are  no  correct  statistics  as  to  oonTe&ts 
successor  of  Sokolskl.  He  resides  at  Adrian-  and  nuns  in  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  Eksten- 
ople,  and  under  his  administration  the  mem-  noslav,  Volhynia,  Tomsk,  and  the  Exarchate 
bership  of  the  United  Bulgarian  Church  in-  of  Ceorgia,  nor  concerning  the  ohnrebes  snd 
creased  (up  to  1869)  to  over  9,000  souls,  of  clergy  in  Volhynia  and  Tomsk.  In  186d,  519 
whom  8,000  live  in  Constantinople,  2,000  in  churches  were  erected. 
Salonichi  and  Monastir,  1,000  in  Adrianople,  The  clergy  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Ohnn* 
and  8,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Adrianople.    The  of  Russia  are  divided  into  three  classes:  tbs 
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blaek,  or  the  clergy  of  the  cloisters,  to  whom  8,000  rabies.  The  monasteries  send  out  monks 

belong  all  the  dignitaries,  and  b7  far  the  larger  with  registry-books,  in  which  laymen  subscribe 

portion  of  the  teachers  in  the  olerioal  schools;  certain  sums  of  money  for  particular  prayers, 

the  white,  or  secular  clergy,  the  members  of  A  monk  of  Athos  collected  in  this  manner 

which    form   an   hereditary   caste   and    are  20,000  rubles.    At  the  coronation  of  the  pres- 

obliged  to  many,  but  on  the  death  of  the  wife  out  Ozar  there  were  800  of  these  collectors  in 

leaTO  the  derioiu  rank,  or  enter  the  cloister;  Moscow,  and  the  Ozar  was  obliged  to  restrain 

and  the  servile  clergy,  likewise  an  hereditary  them.  The  Sergius  Cloister  at  Moscow  receives 

rank,  to  whom  belong  the  deacons,  sacristans,  from  the  coUector's  books,  which  it  has  placed 

cboir-dngera,  and  the  church-scholars  who  all  along  the  railway  from  Moscow  to  St. 

have  not  been  able  to  pass  eaumination.    All  Petersburg,  200,000  rubles  annually.    In  time 

nominationB  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  of  epidemics,  a  holy  image,  which  is  taken  to 

who,  with  their  court-circle  of  monks,  ezer-  the  sick  by  two,  four,  or  six  horses,  according 

czse  an  almost  unlimited  authority.   It  appears  to  rank  or  condition,  has  brought  in  27,060 

from  the  statistical  reports  that  from  1841  to  rubles.    The  monasteries  have  also  the  privi- 

1857  a  total  of  1,669  women  and  4^147  men  lege  of  baking  Ihe  sacramental  wafers,  from 

entered  the  Russian  doistera,  of  whom  more  which  a  monastery  at  Kiev  realizes   about 

than  two^thirds  were  descendants  of  the  deri-  60,000  rubles.    There  are  no  begging  or  bare- 

cal  order,  and  only  88  noble.    A  prejudice  footed  monks  in  Russia,  and  the  monasteries 

prevails  among  the  higher  classes  of  Russian  are  richer  than  even  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 

Bociety  against  the  Greek  cloister-life;  Russians  tries.    The  so-called  cloisters  with  particular 

of  rank,  who  wish  to  become  monks,  frequently  lines  are  held  in  especial  regard,  in  which  only 

go  abnuid,  become  Roman  Catholics,  and  gen-  simple  wants  of  the  monks  are  cared  for  on  the 

erally  enter  the  order  of  Jesuits.    Since  the  side  of  the  cloister,  and  the  surplus  is  divided 

emancipation  of  the  serfs  the  peasants  are  also  among  the  members  without  taking  account  of 

leas  Bu^ed  to  enter  the  cloisters,  but  prefer  it.    The  Episcopal  houses,  with  their  many 

to  mdte  with  the  secret  societiee  of  monks  of  monks,  have  monastic  rights  and  privileges ; 

theaectofoldbeUevers.  According  to  the  Rus-  among  them,  the  incense  and  the  catechism 

sian  law,  no  one,  who  has  not  gone  through  in  eac^  diocese  are  the  monopbly  of  the  bishop, 

the  course  of  the  seminaries,  can  go  into  a  In  contrast  with  this  wealth,  the  poverty  of 

cloister  before  his  thirtieth  year,    fiut  favor  the  secular  clergy  is  pitiable ;  the  entire  real 

is  shown  the  sons  of  priests  who  cannot  pass  property  brings  to  nearly  190,000  priests  not 

exanunation,  and  their  novitiate,  insteaa  of  more  than  86,000  rubles  rent,  the  members 

three  years,  is  idlowed  to  endure  from  twelve  receive  from  the  state  at  most  800  rabies,  and 

to  fiffceeOy  years.    !nius  every  cloister  has  a  the  rest  of  their  support  is  drawn  from  fees, 

nmnber  of  indolent  and  stupid  youth,  whose  which  in  the  large  cities  are  not  inconsider- 

time  is  divided  between  menial  employments  able,  but  in  the  rural  districts  are  exceedingly 

and  idleness.    Besides  these  people,  there  are  small.    In  some  cases  they  may  amount  to 

eonneeted  with  the  oloisters  tnose  monks  who  from  4,000  to  6,000  rubles,  but  do  not  average 

have  mastered  the  seminary  course  with  honor,  more  than  from  160  to  200  rabies.     An  an- 

or  have  obtuned  learned  degrees  at  the  Acad-  nual  circuit,  which  the  priest  makes  at  Epi- 

emy^  for  the  monastie  clergy  possess  all  the  phany,  at  the  head  of  his  dependants,  from 

higgler  offices,  and  tiie  directors  of  the  clerical  house  to  house,  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue. 

iostitntions  take  especial  care  to  gain  their  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  servant 

most  gifted  pupils  for  the  tonsure.  The  bishops  meets  .the  priest  in  the  hall,  and  offers  him  a 

are  the  overseers  of  the  clerical  institutions  in  gift,  but  forbids  his  blessing  the  house — which 

th^r  districts,  and  give  the  monastic  clergy,  to  is  the  essential  x>oint.  Not  much  more  pleasur- 

wluob  ib^y  belong  themselves,  the  preference,  able  is  the  duty  laid  upon  the  poor  priests  of 

In  thia  control  by  the  monbi  of  the  educa-  seeing  that  each  Russian  partakes  of  the  sacra- 

tional  institutions  lies  the  guarantee  of  their  ment  once  in  every  year.  They  depend  largely 

continaed  inerease.  In  it  alK>  is  the  foundation  upon  the  communion-offerings  for  support. 

of  the  hostility  between  the  '^blac^"  and  the  •    The  classical  authors  of  Russian  literature 

^  wliite  ^  clergy.     This   hostility  forms   the  are  forbidden  in  most  of  the  seminaries,  as  are 

cfasraeteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  clergy,  also  the  possession  of  newspapers,  and  a  resort 

and  the  standing  mark  for  the  assaults  of  tiie  to  the  libraries,  which  had  increased  very 

refom  press.  much  in  the  last  ten  years.    Whence  it  comes 

The  Bussian  monks  have  been  very  richly  that  such  scholars,  who  have  completed  the 

reoonipensed  by  the  Government  for  the  con-  course  of  the  clerical  schools,  and  will  not  be- 

fiscation  of  their  lands  and  the  curtailment  of  come  priests,  often  cannot  pass  even  the  re- 

their  prerogatives,  and  have  received  large  ception  examination  for  the  university,  and 

rewma  from  the  public  for  the  exercise  of  that,  although  6,000  graduates  in  theology  have 

elerical  offices,  so  that  the  receipts  of  the  gone  out  from  the  clerical  academies  since 

most  prominfint  monasteries  amount  to  half  a  1869,  not  more  than  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 

minion  silver  rubles.    The  Alexander  Newsky  theological  works  have  appeared.     And  the 

if  onastery  in  St.  Petersburg  has  been  paid  for  pupils,  forbidden  wholesome  lectures,  turn  to 

barial-plaoes  within  its  walls  from  1,600  to  the  revolutionary  and  atheistical  works  of  the 
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German  and  French  oommnnists.    It  is  a  fact       Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  seoU 

that  a  krge  number  of  the  tnrbolent  spirits  of  are  the  Morelsohiki,  or  the  Immolaton.  Their 

Young  Russia  received  their  education  in  the  leading  idea  is  to  mortify  the  flesh  for  the  sake 

ecclesiastical  institutions.  of  saving  the  soul,  and  in  order  to  do  thu 

The  Rossian  Government  has  during  the  efficiently  they  have  recourse  to  various  means 

year  1869  commenced  a  radical  reform  o/  the  of  mutilation  and  death.    Fearfid  acocuntB  are 

clergy  by  the  promulgation  of  a  decree,  by  given  of  the  way  in  which  their  sacrifices  are 

which  the  hereditary  leviticai  character  of  the  performed.    Sometimes  a  deep  pit  is  dng  in 

Russo-Greek  priesthood  is  to  be  forever  aboi«  the  earth,  and  partly  filled  witn  wood  and 

ished.    The  measure,  according  to  the  Mmcow  straw,  which  are  lighted,  and  into  wlueh  the 

Gazette^  has  been  carefUlly  prepared,  to  avoid  victims  leap,  singing  hymns,  and  are  bnned. 

the  infringement  of  Justice  in  respect  to  vested  At  other  times  tiiey  in  a  siinilar  manner  btirn 

interests.  The  children  of  the  clergy  lose  none  themselves  in  houses,  their  neighbors  looking 

of  their  rights  with  the  abolition  of  the  hered-  on  at  the  act  without  interfering,  for  t^ey  con- 

itary  character  of  the  dericd  office.    If  bom  sider  the  rite  a  sacred  one  of  baptism  by  fire. 

of  priests  or  deacons,  they  will  in  ftiture  have  To  this  sect  belong  the  Sooptsi,  or  Society  of 

the  status  of  ^* personal  nobility"  (that  is,  the  the  Mutilated,  who  practise  peculiar  secret 

social  position  of  gentry),  while  those  of  parents  rites  of  mutilation.    The  order  is  quite  strong 

who  are  lower  in  the  hierarchy  are  now  placed  in  organization,  and  its  members  are  firand  in 

on  an  equality  with  the  upper  grade  of  the  nearly  every  station  of  social  life,  and  some  in 

mercantile  class.  They  are  to  continue  to  have  official  positions^  where  the  tutored  eye  can 

the  benefit  of  the  charitable  and  educational  easily  distinguish  them  by  the  peculiarities  of 

establishments  hitherto  maintained   for   the  their  appearance.  Among  their  refigioos  exe^ 

clergy.   Another  important  feature  in  the  new  dses  is  a  peculiar  dance,  which  they  call  the 

ukase  is  the  better  provision  which  it  makes  ''Boat  Radyenie,''  which  is  parddpated  in  by 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood.    Their  members  of  both  sexes,  and  in  which  they  be- 

poverty  has  been  principally  due  to  the  ezces-  oome  excited  to  an  uncontrollable  frenzy,  when, 

sive  number  both  of  parishes  and  priests,  the  aooordingto  their  beHeii  they  become  spiritoally 

former  having  been  created   for  the  latter,  united  with  Ohrist,  and  the  "whole  Trinity" 

There  is  to  be  a  new  distribution  of  cures,  on  descends  upon  them.    The  Sooptsi  have  ideas 

the  basis  of  population,  facility  of  oommunica-  about  marriage,  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 

tion  between  villages,  the  moral  condition  of  which  arejustly  regarded  as  detestaUe.  In  other 

parishioners,  etc    Each  parish  will  be  served  respects  they  are  eminently  sober  and  prodeni 

only  by  an  ''incumbent"  and  "psalmist,"  the  They  are  teetotallers,  and  extend  the  principle 

office  of  deacon  being  abolished  except  in  the  of  abstinence  to  tobaooo.  and  to  some  practices 

capitals  and  in  cathedrals,  where  a  greater  whioh  the  world  generally  regard  as  innocent 

number  ofpriests  oan  also  be  attached;  and  no  Even  in  the  poorest  disMots  they  are  idways 

priestly  ofiaoe  oan  in  future  be  held  under  the  well  to  do,  if  not  affluent,  and  pauperism  is 

age  of  thirty.    The  Mo9eow  Ga»6tt6  calls  this  utterly  unknown  among  them,     witnin  their 

act  the  "  emancipation  of  the  clergy."  Another  own  circle  they  are  very  oharitable,  and  they 

important  alteration  in  the  eodesiastioal  laws  are  not  unkindly  even  to  outsiders.    It  is  s«d 

of  Russia  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  £m-  that  most  of  the  money-dhangers  of  Rnssii 

peror  for  approval.  It  admits  of  civil  marriages  and  many  of  tiie  Jewellers  and  goldsmiths, 

in  the  case  of  Russian  Dissenters  who  do  not  belong  to  the  sect ;  thus  they  have  many  rich 

acknowledge  the  Orthodox  Sacraments,  and  is  men  among  tJiem.    Their  numbers  have  been 

calculated  to  obviate  a  great  amount  of  immo-  exaggerated,  and  are  really  quite  small.  la  1^ 

rality  among  a  large  and  not  unimportant  the  Scoptsi  known  to  the  pc^ce  were  under 

class  of  the  population.  2,000.    Haxthausen  said  in  1847  that  there 

There  are  several  sects  among  the  Russian  were  "from  2,000  to  8,000  known  to  the  of- 

schismatics,  of  very  marked  peculiarities  in  fioials,"  but  that  more  than  ten  times  thst 

doctrine  and  discipline,  some  of  which  are  dis-  number  really  existed.  Like  the  Shakers,  they 

tinguished   by  extreme   fanaticism   and  en-  depend  entirely  upon  accessions  firom  outside 

durance  in  self-inffiction.   Although  they  have  for  the  keeping  up  of  their  numbers.  Not  only 

existed  for  several  centuries  in  the  heart  of  the  are  their  sooid  tenets  objeotionable,  but  their 

empire,  and  even  in  the  principal  cities,  but  political  dootrines  are  fraught  with  danger  to 

little  has  been  known  of  them  in  other  conn-  the  Government.    They  believe  that  the  Em* 

tries  till  within  a  few  years,  when  they  have  peror  Peter  III.,  whoee  person  is  tenanted  by 

been  described  with  considerable  particularity  the  soul  of  Ohrist,  is  still  alive.    Some  day, 

in  the  works  of  Haxthausen  and  other  writers,  they  hold,  he  will  return  firom  Siberia,  whither 

Two  hundred  of  these  sects  are  said  to  have  he  has  fled.   Then  he  will  enter  tiie  Ghurdi  of 

been  described  by  Archbishop  Dimitry,  in  a  the  Asoension  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  sod 

book  which  he  wrote  about  them  a  century  sound  the  great  bc^.    Its  peal  will  be  heard  in 

and  a  haff  ago;  since  his  time  some  of  them  every  part  of  the  habitable  world;  whereupoo 

have  died  out,  and  others  have  sprung  up,  so  the  Sooptsi  will  arise  and  assemble  aroond 

that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe  their  lora,  and  the  whole  eartii  shall  be  giv<e& 

them  all.  up  to  them,  and  they  shall  reign  with  him  fx- 
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ever  and  erer.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  free  it  from  its  ignoble  prison ;  it  then  chooses 

hj  the  Buflsian  CK>yemment  to  suppress  the  for  itself,  aooording  to  the  law  of  transmigra- 

Seoptfli,  but  as  yet  they  have  provea  fruitless,  tion  of  souls,  another  and  a  better  body." 

In  1869  the  anthorities  made  a  raid  npon  Bnoh  child-mnrder  gives  little  pain  to  the  par- 

thdScoptfliofMarshansk,  seized  their  common  ents,  for  their  theory  is,  that  ^^the  sonl,  the 

fond,  and  imprisoned  several  of  their  leading  image  of  God,  recognizes  no  earthly  father  or 

members.    The  latter  are  to  be  brought  to  mother,"  and  that  ^*  there  is  only  one  father, 

trial  at  Moscow,  when  it  is  expected  that  a  the  totality  of  €k>d,  who  lives  in  every  indi- 

degree  of  light  will  be  thrown  npon  the  secret  vidnal ;  and  one  mother,  universal  matter  or 

bistoiy  of  the  sect,  which  is  at  present  involved  Katare,  the  earth."    Consequently,  the  Duk- 

ia  mystery.  hobortsi  never  call  their  parents  ^^ father"  or 

Another  peculiar  sect  is  that  of  the  Ehlisti,  "  mother,"  but  only  *^  old  man  "  and  *^  old  wo- 

or  ScoTirgers,  whose  notion  of  a  religious  ser-  man ; "  and  the  parent  does  not  speak  of  "  my  " 

Tioe  is  a  wild  danoe  accompanied  by  severe  casti-  children,  but  of  ^*  ours,"  meaning  the  com- 

gatioiL    In  the  middle  of  the  room  in  which  munity's. 

they  me^  stands  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  GRESWELL,  Rev.  Edwasd,  D.  D.,  a  learned 
to  this  they  go  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  theological  and  chronological  writer.  Senior- 
vet  their  heads  or  to  drink  out  of  their  hands.  FeUow  and  Vice-President  of  Corpus  Christi 
Then  they  resume  their  stamping  and  their  flog-  College,  Oxford,  bom  at  Denton,  England,  Au- 
ging,  until  they  fall  down  utterly  exhausted,  gust  8,  1797;. died  at  Oxford,  June  29, 1869. 
or  conTulsions  seize  them,  during  which  they  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his 
otter  ravings  which  they  call  prophecies,  father,  and  subsequently  at  the  Manchester 
Erery  Easter  night,  the  &natic8  ''  tul  assemble  Grammar-School,  and  in  1815  he  was  elected 
for  a  great  solemnity,  the  worship  of  the  to  a  scholarship  in  Brasenose  College,  which  he 
Mother  of  God.  A  virgin  fifteen  years  of  age,  soon  exchanged  for  the  Lancashire  scholarship 
vhom  they  have  induced  to  act  the  part  by  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  He^aduated  B.  A. 
tempting  promises,  is  bound,  and  placed  in  a  in  1818,  a  double  first  class  m  classics  and 
tub  of  warm  water ;  some  old  women  come  mathematics.  He  was  appointed  college  tutor 
and  first  make  a  large  incision  in  the  left  breast,  in  1822,  and  served  till  1888.  He  was  elected 
then  cat  it  o£^  and  stanch  the  blood  in  a  won-  to  a  fellowship  in  1828.  In  1888  he  resigned 
derfhlly  short  time.  Other  barbarities  follow,  his  tutorship  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively 
too  shocking  to  be  told.  During  these  opera^  to  the  great  theological  and  chronological  works 
tions  a  mystical  picture  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  on  which  he  had  then  been  engaged  for  fifteen 
pot  into  the  viotun^s  hand,  in  order  that  she  years,  and  to  which  he  determined  to  dedicate 
may  be  absorbed  io  regarding  it"  Afterward  his  life.  Thenceforward  he  held  no  college 
a  wild  danee  takes  place  around  the  tub,  kept  appointment  except  that  of  vice-president, 
np  by  the  whole  congregation  until  their  the  duties  of  which  were  very  light.  He  de- 
strength  is  exhansted.  The  girls  who  have  voted  many  years  of  dose  and  wearisome  study 
been  tfans  mutilated  are  ever  afterward  con-  to  the  investigation  of  the  primitive  calendars 
sidered  sacred.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  or  and  their  relations  to  the  chronology  of  the 
twenty  they  are  said  to  look  fike  women  of  Scriptural  events.  His  investigations  on  this 
^  or  sixty,  and  they  generally  die  before  difi&cult  subject  were  exhaustive ;  he  had  pub- 
reaching  their  thirtieth  year.  lished,  between  1840  and  1868,  seventeen  oo- 
TheBeslovesniki,  or  dumb,  existed  in  con-  tavo  volumes  of  these  *^  Histories  of  the  Prim- 
siderable  strength  in  former  days,  but  appear  itive  Calendar,^'  taking  up  in  succession  the 
to  have  died  out.  Bcareely  any  thing  is  known  calendars  of  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
abont  them,  for  as  soon  as  any  one  joined  the  the  early  Italians,  tne  early  and  later  Romany 
t'eounnnity  he  became  mute,  and  from  that  the  early  and  later  Greeks,  the  Jews,  etc.,  and 
time  forward  no  articulate  sound  ever  escaped  had  nearly  completed  a  fourth  instalment  em- 
bis  lips.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  bracing  the  Mexican  and  South  American  and 
different  times  to  torture  them  into  speaking,  some  c^  the  African  calendars,  and  an  elaborate 
but  always  in  vdn.  treatise  on  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
From  among  the  Holokani  have  arisen  the  ment  which  would  have  occupied  eight  or  nine 
Dokhoboria  or  Soul-wrestlers,  who  hold  that  more  volumes.  He  had  also  published  in  1840 
""the  Dnkhoborets  is  God,  and  cannot  sin,  but  a  very  elaborate  work  on  the  chronology  of 
the  non-Dukhoborets  is  radically  wicked—all  the  Scriptures  to  the  dose  of  the  Evangelists, 
that  he  does,  even  what  appears  to  be  good,  is  as  a  prolegomena  to  his  great  work  on  the  «)s- 
s^."  One  of  thdr  characteristics  is  "there-  pel  harmony;  and  in  1862  "The  Three  Wit- 
lOArkably  handsome  forms  of  both  the  men  and  nesses  and  the  Threefold  Cord,"  being  the  tee- 
women,  and  the  health  and  strength  they  dis-  timony  of  the  natural  measures  of  time,  of  the 
play."  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  primitive  dvil  calendar,  and  of  antedUnvian 
the  fact  that  they  put  to  death  every  chUd  that  and  postdiluvian  tradition,  on  the  principal 
is  ddicate  or  deformed.  "  Kie  soul,"  they  say,  questions  of  fact,  in  sacred  or  profane  antiquity, 
"being  the  likeness  of  God,  must  dwell  in  a  In  addition  to  these  labors,  which  consumed 
worthy,  noble,  and  vigorous  body.  If  we  find  the  greater  part  of  fifty  years  of  sedulous  and 
it  in  a  weak  and  poor  one,  we  are  bound  to  constant  work,  Dr.  Greswell  had  prepared  a 
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Harmony  of  the  Gkwpels  and  the  Acta,  in  Greek,  She  was  connected  with  her  Miyesty^s  Theatre 

and  an  exposition  of  the  parables  and  other  in  London  till  1846,  and  with  the  Royal  Itiman 

parts  of  the  Gospels,  in  six  yolomes,  octavo.  Opera,  Govent  Garden,  from  that  time  till  1861, 

and  a  reply  to  Oolenso^s  work  on  the  Penta-  except  her  toor  in  tne  United  States.    She 

tench.    He  had  also  published  translations  of  retired  from  the  stase  in  1861,  bnt  reappeared 

Milton^s  "  Comas ''  and  ^*  Samson  Agonistes  ^*  for  a  short  time  in  ludrid  in  1864,  and  m  Lou- 

into  Greek  verse.  There  are  very  few  examples  don  in  1866  and  1866.    Her  voice  had  beoome 

of  a  scholar  devoting  himself  for  more  than  nfty  somewhat  weakened  by  the  lanse  of  time,  bat 

years  so  patiently  to  investigations  which  can  die  acted  her  part  as  graoefttily  as  ever,  and 

never  be  popolar,  and  which  bring  with  them  retained  much  of  her  former  beanty.    Her 

only  the  reward  of  a  consciousness  of  an  onat*  repntation  in  Norma,  which  never  waned,  was 

tractive  and  somewhat  wearisome  labor  well  dne  quite  as  mach  to  her  graoefol  action  and 

and  conscientiously  performed.  to  her  melodious  redtatives  or  cantabile^  as 

GRISI,  GiuLiA,  an  eminent  Italian  opera-sing-  the  Italians  named  her  special  gift,  as  to  her 

er,  bom  in  Milan,  May  22, 1812 ;  died  in  Berlin,  admirable  singing.    She  has  the  credit  of  being 

Prussia,  November  29,  1869.     She  was  the  the  first  operatic  singer  who  introdooed  this 

daughter  of  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  army  effective  style  of  chanting  into  her  perfona- 

of  Kapoleon  I.,  and  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  ance.    In  1869  she  visited  St  Petersburg  with 

singer  Josephine  GrassinL   She  was  educated  at  her  children,  and  spent  some  mcmtha  there, 

first  in  a  convent  at  Girizia,  and  subsequently  She  had  reached  Berlin  on  her  retnm-joamey 

was  for  ashort  time  a  pupU  in  the  Oomenfatair^  when  she  was  seised  with  iiatal  illneas. 
of  Milan,  where  her  elder  sister,  Judith,  had  re-       GUTHRIE,  Jamxs,  LL.  D.,  an  Amerioan 

eeived  a  brilliant  musical  education.    She  was,  statesman,  bom  near  Bardstown,  Ey.,  Deoem- 

when  yet  but  a  child,  a  pupil  of  the  composer  her  6, 1792 ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  March  IS, 

Marliani,  and  at  his  direction  went  from  Milan  1869.     He  was  educated  at  the  Bardstown 

to  Bologna,  to  complete  her  musical  training.  Academy,  and,  after  spending  several  years  ctf 

In  that  city  she  made  her  fLntdibutin,  Rossini's  his  life  as  a  trader  to  New  Orleans,  he  atadied 

ZelmirOy  when  she  was  but  sixteen  years  old.  law,  and  some  timeaftwward  entered  upon  the 

and  won  all  hearts  by  her  sweet  and  powerful  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lomsville.  At 

voice,  the  grace  of  her  action,  and  her  wcmder-  this  early  period  the  internal  trade  of  the  Sooth- 

ful  beauty.    From  Bologna  she  went  to  flor-  west  was  dependent  upon  the  flat-boats  of  the 

ence,  and  there  achieved  a  remarkable  success  Mississippi,  and  it  was  as  an  owner  of  these 

in  the  part  of  Juliette  in  Vaccid's  opera  of  the  that  he  conducted  his  business  during  the  few 

OapuleU;  and  the  year  following  in  Rossini's  years  that  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pnr- 

Zoraida,    From  this  time  forwai^  her  success  suits.    In  1820  he  was  appointed  proaeootiBg 

in  all  the  Italian  theatres  was  assured.    In  attorney  in  the  county  m  which  he  lived. 

1880  she  appeared  in  the  theatre  of  Pisa,  and  Early  in  his  political  career  he  was  shot  by  aa 

in  1881  came  before  the  critics  of  La  Scala  in  opponent,  the  wound  prostrating  him  ao  that 

Milan  as  AdelgiM,  in  the  opera  of  JTorma.  an  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  yesra.  He 

opera  in  which  she  subsequently  won  her  high*  was  for  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  Eentaekr 

est  reputation,  sharing  at  this  time  the  glory  Legislature,  and  during  rix  years  of  that  tinw 

of  the  performance,  which  enchanted  all  her  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.    In  181^ 

hearers,  with  Pasta.    Her  first  Parisian  season  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Kentucky  C<»- 

as  prima  donna  of  the  Italian  opera  was  ex*  stitutional  C<Nivention,  in  which  body  he  not 

tremely  brilliant ;  her  debut  in  London,  in  1884,  only  gained  prominence  as  a  presiding  officer, 

was  equally  successful,  and  she  soon  won  and  but  was  distinguished  as  an  Me  and  ready 

held  a  rank,  as  a  great  dramatic  singer,  second  to  debater.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasarr, 

that  of  none  of  her  contemporaries.   Her  won*  under  the  Administration  of  President  Pierce, 

derful  personation  of  the  part  of  Norma  won  for  firom  1858  to  1857.    In  1860  he  waa  a  candi- 

her  the  title  of  *'  Diva.''    As  Semiramide,  Im*  date  before  the  Gharlestcm  Oonvention  for  the 

eretia  BorgiOy  and  Ehira,  she  displayed  great  presidency,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chi- 

ability  as  an  actress,  and  in  the  buffo  music  of  cago  Democratic.  Convention  in   1861  Kr. 

n  Bairbiere  di  S&digUa,  Don  PatquaU,  or  €&-  Guthrie  was   elected  to   the   United  States 

norrnitoloy  she  was  scarcely  less  successful    Li  Senate  in  1865,  and  took  his  seat  hi  that  body, 

1886  she  waa  married  in  London  to  KdeMeloy,  but  in  February,  1868,  he  was  compelled  to 

a  French  gentleman,  but  the  union  proved  un-  resign,  owing  to  his  foiling  health.    Daring  the 

happy,  and  for  many  years  she  lived  ^^th  Ma*  war  he  was  ste»ifastly  nni<»i,  and  was  ea^eciallv 

rio,  by  whom  she  had  a  number  of  children,  active  in  preventing  Kentucky  from  joiiiing  the 

In  1854  she  visited  the  United  States,  in  com*  Confederacy.    The  last  political  body  (tf  irhieh 

pany  with  Signer  Mario,  sang  in  the  principal  he  was  a  member  was  the  *' National  Hoioo 

cities,  and  returned  the  next  year  to  England.  Oonventionf "  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1866. 
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IIAICBUBGy  a  free  oitj  of  the  North-Ger-  published,  among  other  serial  works,  ''Harper^s 

man  Confederation.    Area,  156  square  miles;  Pamily  library,"  which  eventuallj  extended 

population  in  1867,  805,196.  The  ^^ budget"  for  to  nearly  200  Tolumes.    In  1825  two  younger 

1869  estimates  the  receipts  at  5,059,400  thalers,  brothers,  Joseph  Wesley  snd  Fletcher,  having 

and  the  ezpen^tures  at  5,857,400  thalers;  de-  been  admitted  to  the  finn  after  having  served 

ficit  298,000   thalers.     The  public  debt,  on  their  time  as  apprentices,  the  name  of  the 

December  81,  1867,  amounted  to  81,275,000  house  wss  changed  to  Harper  and  Brotiiers, 

thalera.  Total  imports  by  land  and  sea  in  1868.  and  they  removed  to  Kos.  81  and  82  Cliff 

818,040,000  marks  banco  (one  mark  banco  equal  Street.    As  the  years  drew  on,  the  fame  and 

to  34^  cents;   one  thaler  equsl  to  69  cents),  bushiess  of  the  firm  grew  and  increased,  until 

The  exports  of  Hamburg  cannot  be  ascertained,  they  Were  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest 

as,  rinee  1857*  no  statement  of  exports  has  publishers  in  the  country.    They  had  gradu- 

beeademandedL  The  movement  of  transmarine  ally  added  to  their  accommodations  in  Oliff 

shipping,  in  1868,  was  as  follows :  entered,  Street,  till  they  owned  and  occupied  nine  con- 

5,397  veasels,    together   of  1,0^1,777  lasts;  tiguous  buildings,  none  of  them  fire-proof, 

cleared,  5,287   vcMcIs,  together  of  1,019,229  On  the  10th  of  December,  1858,  this  vast 

lasts  (1  last  4,000  pounds).  The  merchant  navy  establishment  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  mb- 

eoDsiated^  at  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  of  467  bish  by  a  sweeping  fire,  and  with  but  slight 

.  ooean-gomg  vessels,  together  of  122,608  lasts,  insurance.    The  loss  was  about  a  million  dol- 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  port  of  lara;  but  the  great  executive  ability  of  James 

Hamburg  amoimted   to  50,050   in  1868,  to  Harper  and  his  brothers  never  showed  to  bet- 

43,889  in  1867,  and  to  44,780  in  1866.*  ter  advantage  than  on  this  occasion.    Tem* 

HARPER,  Jamba,  an  American  puUisher,  porary  quarters  were  immediatel)^  engaged; 

for  more  than    fifty  years  the  head  of  the  the  MagamnSj  the  entire  edition  of  which  for 

pohllahing-hou8«  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  bom  January  had  been  nearly  completed  and  was 

at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  April  18,  1796 ;  died  in  all  consumed,  was  reproduced  with  but  slight 

Nev  York  City,  Majreh  27, 1869.    He  was  the  delay,  and  the  business  went  on  upon  hired 

sea  of  Joseph  Harper,  a  farmer  of  Kewtown,  presses  and  with  hands  unskilled  in  their 

and  his  earlier  years  were  passed  upon  his  routine,  for  a  time ;  but,  before  the  rubbish 

father's  form,  and  in  attendance  upon  tne  pub-  could  be  cleared  away,  the  plans  for  the  new 

lie  school  of  the  village.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  buildings,  thoroughly  fire-proof,  were  ready, 

he  and  his  yoonger  brother  John  were  ap-  and  they  were  b&t  and  stocked  without  de- 

preaticed  to  different  printers*  in  New  York.  lay.    In  all  these  losses  and  the  hmry  and 

The  two  boys  were  strictly  temperate,  Indus-  conftision  which  followed,  James  Harper  never 

trioQs,  and  faithful,  and,  by  increasing  their  lost  his  equanimity  or  complete  self-possession. 

noall  wages  by  overwork,  were  able  to  save  a  Always  early  at  his  post,  he  was  ever  cheerftil, 

little  sam,  sufficient,  when  John  had  completed  genial,  and  courteous ;  ready  with  a  kind  word, 

his  ^prentieeshtp  in  1817,  to  enable  them,  a  pleasant  jest,  a  quick  repartee,  or  Judicious 

▼ith  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  assistance  from  counseL    He  was  attached  to  his  business,  and, 

their  £Hther,  to  establish  a  small  printing-office  though  he  consented  reluctantly  to  serve  the 

in  Dover  street,  N.  Y.    Their  firm  name  was  city  as  mayor  in  1844-'46,  he  could  never  after- 

J>  and  J.  Harper.    In  August,  1817,  they  de-  wurd  be  drawn  into  political  life  or  office, 

Hrered  to  Evert  Duyckindc^then  a  leading  ^^  preferring,^'  as  he  said,  quietly  **  to  stick  to 

bookseller  of  the  oity — ^2,000  copies  of  Seneca's  a  business  that   he   understood."     He  was 

"^MoralSf^thefirst  book  they  printed;  in  De-  greatly  in  request  as  a  presiding  officer,  a 

ttmher,  2,500  copies  of  Mur's  *^  Introduction  position  which  he  filled  with   aignity  and 

to  Latin,"  to  the  same  publisher.    In  April,  ability.    From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  been 

1818,  they  sold  to  Mr.  Duyckinok  500  copies  rigidly  temperate,  and  he  was  identified  with 

of  Locke's  "Essay  upon  the  Human  Under*  many  of  the  temperance  movements  of  the 

standing,-'  the  first  book  upon  which  their  im-  time.    He  was  a  strictly  religious  man,  a  prom- 

pnat  was  placed.    They  proceeded  cautiously,  inent  and  leading  member  of  the  Methodist 

and  when  contemplating  the  publication  of  a  Episcopal  Ohurch,  and  active  in  all  benevolent 

l>ooic,  espeeially  if  it  was  a  reprint,  sent  to  the  enterprises.    His  fine  health  gave  him  the  ap- 

leading  houses  in  tlie  trade  to  ascertain  the  pearance  of  being  much  younger  than  he  really 

immher  of  copies  each  would  take.     Their  was,  and  when  he  was  last  at  nis  place  of  busi- 

work  being  weu  done,  and  their  Judgment  in  ness,  two  days  before  his  death,  his  powerful 

f'Bgard  to  the  books  demanded  by  the  public  frame  and  his  ruddy  and  healthfdl  expression 

proving  ezceUent,  they  soon  took  rank  as  a  indicated  that  he  had  yet  a  fbll  quarter  of  a 

leading  and  successftil  publishing-house.    They  century  of  life  before  him.    On  that  afternoon, 

Twirznr:; — :;; — ;; — 7, nz — : .oa»  ♦^  <oflf>'  while  driving  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the 

*  Fomutistlcaof  «migntionortbe7eanl846tol867,  ,    ^i?  vj«  ___.__? ^,___  v«5vU^  i»:-  v^w.^<.  \.!il^^^ 

iNAxiiicikaAnruAX.CTCLOp.BDiA  for  188a  pole  of  his  carnage  broke,  his  horses  became 
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frightened  and  ran,  throwing  both  his  daughter  on  new  oomplioations.    They  boarded  the  Brit- 

and  himself  violently  upon  ^e  pavement.    He  ish  mail  steamer  Oaba,  seized  the  mul-bags 

was  taken  up  insensible  and  carried  into  St.  addressed  to  Mr.  St.  John,  the  British  charge 

Lakers  Hospital,  where,  two  days  later,  without  cPaffaires  at  Port  au  Prince,  broke  the  seals  in 

regainii^  consciousness,  he  died.  spite  of  his  remonstrances  and  protest,  and 

HAYTL*  The  civil  war  in  which  Hay ti  had  abstracted  numerous  private  letters,  snd  de- 
been  involved  for  several  years  continued  livered  over  the  balance  to  him.  The  con- 
throughout  the  year  1869.  In  January,  the  sequence  was,  that  numerous  arrests  were 
rebels,  under  (General  Saget,  advanced  on  Port  made,  on  the  strengtii  of  information  obtained 
au  Prince  and  laid  si^e  to  it.  Oape  Haytien  from  the  letters  seized,  while  a  number  of 
was  also  closely  besieged  by  other  revolutionary  other  parties  were  shot.  The  British  steamer 
forces.  Jacmel  was  still  in  their  possession  and  Doris,  twenty-four  guns,  under  the  command 
able  to  resist  the  threatened  attack  by  Salnave.  of  Captain  Glynn,  was  sent  to  demand  from 
The  latter  remained  continually  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  at  Port  an  Prince  explanations 
war,  conducting  himself  the  military  opera-  and  satisfactory  reparation  for  the  insnlt,  and 
tions,  and  represented  at  Port  an  Prince  by  his  also  to  demand  the  immediate  release  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A  desperate  encounter  British  sloop  Dolphin,  which,  having  a  cargo 
took  place  on  January  16,  in  which  the  Piece  of  merchandise  for  Aux  Oayes,  had  been 
(Salnave's  troops)  lost  some  200  men  in  killed  seized. 

and  wounded,  and  were  driven  from  their  Soon  after  Salnave^s  arrival  at  Gonaives  with 
position.  The  port  of  Salut  was  bombarded  his  war-ship  Alexandre  Petion,  the  Cacos  (m- 
and  completely  destroyed.  The  village  of  Tor-  surgents)  made  a  vi^rous  and  very  desperate 
becq,  three  miles  from  Aux  Oayes,  was  burnt,  attack,  pressing  far  mto  the  city,  whioh  they 
Sahiave  visited,  with  two  war-ships,  the  forts,  at  one  time  held,  fighting  with  great  braveTj 
and  carried  destruction  everywhere.  Business  and  determination.  The  guns,  however,  of  the 
was  suspended  in  Aux  Cayea,  and  the  foreign  Alexandre  Petion  threw  them  into  some  con- 
residents  were  seeking  protection  at  their  re-  fusion,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
spective  consulates,  and  on  the  vessels  in  tiie  Government  forces,  who  drove  them  from  their 
harbor.  The  conduct  of  the  President  roused  position  with  considerable  loss, 
the  indignation  of  the  French  admiral  at  St.  At  St.  Marc  the  revolutionists  acted  with 
Marc;  when  he  saw  two  French  barks  towed  spirit;  they  fortified  the  town,  making  it  a 
in  by  the  Haytian  gunboat  Salnave  as  prizes,  stronghold.  The  British  steamer  Doris  had 
he  put  to  sea  in  the  flag-ship  Semiramis,  and,  meanwhile  arrived  at  Port  an  Prince,  and 
taking  the  two  French  vessels  in  tow  of  his  notified  the  commander  of  the  Haytian  gan- 
own  shipj  brought  them  into  St  Marc's  with  boat  Salnave  and  the  war-bark  Trait  d'Union 
their  national  colors  flying,  and  declared  that  that  neither  of  them  would  be  permitted  to 
there  was  no  effective  blockade  in  Hayti ;  that,  leave  port  until  an  apology  and  ample  repara- 
by  the  French  treaty  which  gave  the  latter  her  lion  had  been  made  for  the  insult  offered  to  her 
independence,  France  had  a  right  to  trade  with  Migesty^s  mails.  The  same  announcement  wafi 
the  southern  ports  of  the  republic,  and  that  the  made  to  the  President  (the  effect  of  its  delivery 
mere  presence  of  a  few  gunboats  on  the  coast  was  somewhat  startling  to  the  Haytian  an- 
could  not  be  considered  by  t^e  French  as  an  thorities),  who  immediately  hastened  to  the 
effective  blockade.  Doris  and  assured  the  commander  that  the  most 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  Salnave  was  ample  satistaction  would  be  given;  bnt,astbe 

again  defeated,  loosing  100  men  and  8  pieces  embargoed  ships  were  on  an  important  mission, 

of  artillery.    The  insurgents  commenced  the  and  their  detention  would  be  attended  with 

siege  of  Gonaives,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  great  inconvenience,  they  requested  ^^^^^^^ 

which  Sahiave  had  arrested  200  merchants  and  vessels  might  be  x>ormitted  to  proceed.   Tho 

others  of  Port  au  Prince.  English  captain,  however,  was  not  so  emj 

In  the  mean  while  the  French  admiral  reiter-  imposed  on ;    he  expressed  regret  that  their 

ated  his  demand  upon  the  Haytian  Government  detention  should  so  seriously  interfere  with  the 

for  the  payment  of  the  French  debt,  and  com-  plans  of  the  President,  but  that  these  were  hi^ 

pelled  Salnave  to  conclude  a  convention  with  mstructions.    The  steamer  and  bark  were  ac- 

France,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  receive  12  cordmgly  detained,  and,  lest  either  should  slip 

per  cent,  of  the  revenues  toward  the  payment  out  to  sea  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  strict 

of  her  claims.    Her  vessels  were  allowed  to  watch  was  kept  upon  them,  and  the  Britisn 

enter  all  the  ports  of  Hayti.  war-ships  Doris  and  Jason  kept  their  boats 

Salnave  was  in  a  precarious  situation,  owing  maimed  and  in  readiness  on  alarm,  to  mace 

to  the  state  of  his  finances.    The  navy  had  not  the  captures  if  escape  was  attempted, 
received  any  pay  for  three  months,  and  there       On  the  dlst  of  March  Salnave  made  the  mo^ 

was  dissatisfaction  at  the  capital  against  him.  humiliating  apology  to  the  commanders  of  t|)c 

The  blacks  were  Jealous  of  the  whites,  and  as-  Doris  and  Jason,  in  the  presence  of  ^-  ,^^ 

sassinations  were  feared.  John,  the  British  ehargS  ^affaira^  declarm? 

The  recklessness  of  Salnave's  officers  brought  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  seiznre  ot 

»ip^ii«fiiH«H^«  m^  Aw^r^>»  A^,,^^,  t^^r.^^^^^  fc^,  thc  uuiil-bags,  and  at  the  time  was  far  awaT 

*  Fop  staufltics,  mt  AmBioAx  annual  Ctclop^sdza  for  ^  . ,      ^^. .  ,      tt  ^     ;i   av^.«.   rJt  his 

1068.  from  the  capital.    He  assured  them  oi  «» 
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extreme  regret  and  annoyanoe  at  what  had  doned  to  the  rebels,  and  the  oommunications 

been  done,  and  his  grief  of  mind  at  the  dis-  by  land  to  Aqnin  were  entirely  reestablished, 

corery,  when  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it;  ex-  Salnave's  forees,  beseiging  Jacmel,  went  over 

preflsiog  his  readiness^  in  the  official  MoniUur  to  the  revolationists. 

of  the  3d,  to  make  the  most  ample  pnblio  In  October  gold  rose  to  1800.    Salnaye  ap- 

ftpologjr.  plied  to  the  British  admind,  Fhillimore,  com- 

Captain  Annesley,  of  the  Jason,  in  reply,  manding  the  £n^h  squadron  at  Jamaica,  to 

gtatea  that  this  was  the  third  time  her  Ma-  send  a  vessel  to  JPort  an  Prince  to  protect  it 

jestj's  ships  had  been  sent  to  Port  an  Piinoe  against  the  threatened  bombardment  by  the 

to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Goyemment  rebels.    He  also  forwarded  troops  and  supplies 

of  Salnave  for  insults  offered  to  the  British  to  Gk>naiyes,  Anx  Gayes,  and  Jacmel,  the  last 

flag,  her  Migesty's  representatiye,  in  the  per-  place  beiiu^  beseiged  by  General  Gheyallier, 

son  of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  also,  on  the  present  Salnaye^s  Secretary  of  War.    Bnt  his  genertd, 

occasion,  for  an  outrage  of  a  most  barbarous  Yil  Lubin,  was  defeated  before  Jacmel  by  the 

character,  and  for  a  most  barbarous  purpose,  insurgents  under  General  Louis  Tann6.    The 

on  her  Majesty's  mails.    On  each  occasion,  the  Picos  (Piquets),  seeing  the  turn  things  were 

onlj  reparation  offered  was  a  paltry  apology;  taking  with  Salnaye,  began  to  desert  from  his 

bat  to  commit  an  outrage  and  then  apologize  ranks  in  large  numbers,  and  to  join  the  reyo- 

was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  to  her  Majesty's  lutionists.     In  Noyember,  Salnaye  prepared 

Goremment  as  the  Goyemment  of  Hayti  seem-  for  the  worst.    He  rapidly  concentrated  the 

ed  to  suppose,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  on  the  few  forces  left  at  his  command  and  fortified 

preaent  occasion  to  inform  the  President  that  Port  an  Prince  to  the  utmost.    Exchange  rose 

thia  was  the  last  time  such  apologies  would  be  to  2,600,    Salnaye^s  position  in  Noyember  is 

accepted,  and  that  next  time  when  her  Mi^es-  best  seen  by  the  following  proclamation : 

ty'a  nayal  authorities  were  sent  to  Port  an  j^^Oel^leandtoiAsArmy: 

Pnnce  on  a  simikp  ^lon  the  reparations  ^^Zn:  Aftertho  unfbrtnnBte  Burrender  of  the 

demanded  and  enforced  would  be  of  a  much  ^^^y  ^f  Qonaives  undep  the  command  of  Victorin 

more  substantial  character,  and  would  also  be  OhevBllier,  after  the  unwarrantable  and  extravagant 

of  sach  magnitude  as  would  make  the  Haytian  acts  he  committed  at  the  capital  durine  my  absence 

andiorities  hesitate  before  oflfering  insult  to  a  ft  Camp  Bondet,  I  neverthe^a  ventiir^to  nominate 

great  power.and  sufficiently  eff^^^^  ^e,^tti'Blf\r?il^^^^^^^ 

Tery  xnatenally  the  nayai  strengtn  or  tne  to  have  under  my  notice  hia  ii\jraiouB  and  hypo- 

repnblic     The   President  expressed  himself  critical  movements.    Shortly  after,  at  the  head  of  the 

satisfied,  and  the  nayal  commanders,  haying  army  besieffing  Jacmel,  he  has,  after  two  montha' 

ttie  embargoed  vewels,  and,  hoisting  the  Hay-  ^^^  the  stwidard  olr  revolt  at  the  head  of  the  aimy 

nan  flag  on  the  fore  of  the  Doris,  gaye  it  a  he  commanded ;  without,  however,  reflecting  that 

n&tionsT  salute,    and  the  Jason  returned  to  he  was  contribating  by  that  act  of  infamous  treachery 

Jamaica  to  report.  to  augment  the  evils  which  for  bo  long  a  time  have 

Th«8  the  cW  strife  went  on,  with  alte>  ^^^^^Zt^TTi^Tli  thi.  month  of  No- 

nate  success  or   defeat,  until,  m  September,  vember  that  Victorin  Chevallier  betrayed  hia  com- 

things  began  to   turn  in  fiBiyor  of  the  revo-  mand  in  pretending  that  the  army  under  his  orders 

Intionists.    On  the  37th  a  naval  engagement  had  voluntarily  heatowed  on  him  the  title  of  chief  of 

took  place  before  Cape  Haytien  between  Sal-  the  popukr  army,  m  using  the  name  of  Gener^  Vil 

«.    r 'T^  w^w»  V  y*y«       / av            1  AvT  'T  Lubin  as  Provisional  President,  and  in  seekmg,  final- 

Mve  s  steamers  and  those  of  the  reyolutiomste.  j    to  seduce  from  allegiance  General  Jean  Chrfsostom 

In  tbe  beginning,  the  rebel  steamer  Republic  triysse,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  West, 

fought  alone  against  the  Alexandre  Petion  and  and  Hector  Bebecoa,  commandant  of  the  district  or 

the  Silvain,  and,  notwithstanding  ^e  was  sub-  ^^P"®*^  ,         vi     «       a.       j       *v  •   j  *^ 

i<w.f  f/v  *\^^^ZI^4-m^*^A  A»A  ^^fit^a^  f «r#^  of ^am  Thcse  two  houorable  oflacers  have  done  their  duty 

ject  to  theconcentrated  fire  of  those  two  steam-  ^^^^  ^^ ,    remitting  me  the  dispatches  addressea 

W9,  ran  down  the  SUyain,  oausmg  her  great  to  them.    They  have  done  worthily.     I  congratulate 

oamage.    At  this  time  the  rebel  steamer  Mont  them. 

Orgams6  appeared  on  the  scene  of  conflict,  thus  This  act,  without  precedent  in  our  political  ante- 

maldng  the  forces  equal.     Aft»r  eight  hours^  cedenta,  instead  of  enfeeblmg  me,  adds  to  my  stehU- 

Zlrr?       Z   a  VT  ZfLZl'Jl!t!^  «,IJ^  -^  vl^i-  ity ;  for,  as  I  have  promised  to  the  nation,  in  the  face 

engagement,  Salnave's  steamers  were  so  badly  J^^^  ]^^  of  manf  I  will  chastUe  all  these  traitors ; 

damaged  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  i  will  puive  society  from  these  ambitious  men  who 

the  Alexandre  Petion  being  completely  disa-  infest  it ;  I  will  reSstabllBh  public  order  and  national 

bled,  and  haying  to  be  towed  into  Oape  Hay-  ^^y^ 
tien  by  the  Silvain,  where  they 

under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  

Gonaives  was  surrendered  to  the  revolution-  bm,  and  the  officers  f^enerally  of  the  army  are  ab- 

ists;  so  were  Aqnin,  Borgue,  Fort  liberty,  Saint-  solved  from  all  ohedience  to  hmi. 

Loni*.  1a  \ralA~iiTiil  Port  fl«  Pmr      A   lanre  Given  at  the  National  Palace  of  Port  au  Prince, 

!»•.      r      5              2rA    51      1      tt^  6th  Novemher,  1869,  and  the  sixty-sixth  vear  of  in- 

qnantity  of  coflTee,  reported  to  be  twelve  thou-  dependence.    '                            8.  SAlNAVE, 

f^sud  bags,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Aqnin«   In  Jeremie  and  Aux  Gayes  General  Gheyallier,  in  his  turn,  issued  the 
the  headquarters  of  Salnave^s  troops  were  aban-  following  proclamation : 
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BEFDBuo  ow  HATTL  riod  the  northem  lines  of  the  town.   These 

GMsral  qf^  DMsion,  YioroBor  Chxyalldeb,  ot^iwra^to-  were  hM  by  General  Brice  imtil  eleyen  o^dock 

Ohkr^^Jifj^vnOff  ^rmy.   Tom  OmnUttee (if^oc-  j^  ^^  forenoon  of  the  19th,  at  which  time  he 

S1B8 :  The  people,  worn  out  by  the  sanguhmry  ex-  received  re^nforoemente.     Balnave,  growing 

actions  of  s£isve,  have  procUimed  hia  downfall  desperate,    retired   to    the   national  palace, 

You  are  invited  to  reunite  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  whence  he  dispatched  his  trusty  General  Vil 

revolution,  to  labor  with  ita  members  for  the  organi-  Lubin,  at  the  head  of  the  goards,  amotmtmg 

prochdmed  by  the  army  Provisional  President.  They  took  with  them  a  piece  <tf  ordnance, 

That  those  who  partake  of  our  sentiments  may  which,  for  some  time,  made  sad  havoc  in  the 

unite  with  us,  we  request  your  attendance  forthwita  insurgent  ranks,  bnt  which  was  eventoallj  cap- 

at  Camp  0^^.  *  t  t  tt?t>  t^»ed  by  a  body  of  volunteers,  fifty  m  nmnher, 

Safety  an^a  the  comitiy  I       V.  CHEVALLIEB.  ^^^p^  ^f  gentlemen  who  had  been  iH- 

GsenEBAL  QuABTXBs  oT  Cakp  Oo£,  Mv,  6, 1869, )  treated  by  Salnave,  and  had  joined  Brice.   Vil 

And  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  Independence,   f  Lubin,  finding  that  the  batUe  was  lost,  wlwated 

Vktorin  CkeoaUUr,  General  ifirChie/qf  the  J\>pular  ^  ^^  palace,  whence  he  returned  to  impart 

slT^ks";  A^e7?rferofthingshasarlsen.    Itis  Jlj^  ^r^^Tl^t^ll^^^^  !S^hf  ^^ 
thne  that  the  clvU  war  which  Ska  dedmated  your  ^^  palaoe  Vil  Lubm  returned  to  his  command 
ranks  and  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  country  was  at  Fort  BezoutoiL  and  the  fighting  was  con- 
ended.                                                              ^ .  tinned  at  intervals  during  the  day,  the  arsenal 

Gener^Sahiave  is  depoaed  from  the  presidency  of  ^^d  Fort  8t  Olair  falling  into  the  hands  of 

^Z\.Ie'';^j^r^^V^you^^^  f^t'^^ore  dark.  "^ tiie  moniing  of  the 

remained  longest  fiiithfhl  to  a  chief  in  whose  handa  lOth  General  Bnce  held  a  council  of  war,  and 

Ci  placed  the  destinies  of  your  country,  and  who  it  was  determined  that  Salnave  should  he  at- 

held  tiiem  so  cheap.  tacked  in  the  palace.    The  fleet  was  ordered 

sovereign  wifl  of  5ie  people,  he  accedes  not,  it  U  reur  was  selected  to  fire  on  the  palace.  Sal- 
necessary  that  you,  who  have  arms  in  your  hands  to  nave,  by  this  time,  saw  that  to  hold  out  an/ 
make  the  nationality  respected,  and  to  watch  over  longer  would  be  useless,  and  he  left,  followed 
the  safety  of  your  oountey—it  is  neoeBsai^jr,  I  say,  by  several  of  his  arenerals,  intending  to  go  to 

*^r^Kf''?o^wh^^e'S'^^^  ^^  American   ccLulate?     Befor?  he  bad 

Prince.    Close  your  ranks.  '  Press'roSnd  your  flsffs ;  mounted  his  horse,  however,  a  shell  from  the 

they  are  the  banners  of  order.  Let  him  who  renuuns  Terreur   struck   the  throne-room,  the.  noR 

behind  be  proclaimed  a  traitor  to  his  country.    Tet  magnificent  apartoient  in  the  building,  which 

a  few  davB,  and  this  l^d.  saturated  with  the  blood  ^^s  consumed  in  a.  short  time,  and  Sahiave, 

of  our  &therB,  and  which  should  never  be  over*  ILJil  r^TAJi^^l-TJu^+i!^ 

clouded  by  the  actions  of  their  descendants,  by  dis-  7^*?  »  ^^^  followers,  took  the  Petooimlle  roM. 

order,  anarchy,  and  the  phalanx  of  evils  which  aooom-  Just  about  this  time  fire  was  put  to  the  noit&- 

pany  them,  shall  again  flourish  under  the  shadow  of  em  part  of  the  town  by  Salnave^s  soldiera,  bat 

^S^'^'  t.v        44  T7.     1       «     *  1,  -^    .  Captain  Sahnon,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Defeno^ 

Soldien,  cy  with  mo^"  Vive  Upalx  et  Tordrel  ^g^         ^   f\^  ofllcers  and  tiie  crtw  of 

Vive  la  Constitution  1    Vive  hi  rSpublique,  une  et  m-  TT'""  ""'^^^     j  jT        jIv         v  av^,  nAk1« 

divisible  et  prosp^e  1 "  Y,OU£V AlLLER,  tJiat  vessel,  landed,  and  through  tiieir  noble 

exertions  the  oonfiagration  was  snbdoed,  ana 

General  Ohevallier  was  received  with  enthu-  that  part  of  the  town  was  saved  from  being 

siasm  in  Jaomel,  and  the  day  after,  the  5tlL  entirdy  consumed.     It  appears  that  Salnare 

taking  with  him  all  the  pickets  that  had  had  stowed  away,  in  vaults  at  the  palacej 

surrounded  Jacmel  for  fourteen  months,  he  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  shells  fired 

marched  on  to  Port-au-Prince.     Gape  Hay-  from  the  Terreur  penetrated  its  vaults,  caos- 

tien  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  insurgents  ing  several  terrific  explosions,  and  the  palaoe 

on  November  18th.  and  the  war-vessels  A«  was  utterly  destroyed.    Twelve  houses  in  the 

Petion,  8alnave,  ana  Bouillone,  in  Gape  Hay-  neighborhood  were  burned   to  the  ground; 

tien,  were  captured,  so  that  Salnave  was  ^on-  many  more,  in  other  parts  of  tiie  same  quarter 

fined  to  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Port  au  Prince,  of  the  town  were  destroyed,  and  hundreds  ot 

The  revolutionists  being  now  in  the  complete  people  have  consequentiy  been  left  without 

possession  of  the  northem  part  of  the  island,  homes. 

made  energetic  preparations  to  attack  Port  au       On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  a  steamer 

Prince,  where  ^4,000   Haytian  paper-money  was  despatched  to  rArohaie  for  Nissage  Saget, 

were  worth  one  dollar  in  gold.  who  luiived  in  the  capital  on  tiie  SOtib,  where 

The  attack  upon  Port  au  Prince  by  the  revo-  he  was  received  with  acclamations.    A  fev 

lutionists  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of  days  after  tiie  taking  of  the  city,  Dominic* 

the  18th.of  December,  at  four  o'clock.  At  that  the  so-called  President  of  the  South,  was  sent 

hour  the  rebel  steamers,  three  in  number,  made  for.  and  a  Provision^  Government  was  formed. 

their  appearance  in  the  harbor,  and  seized  Sal-  This  Qovemment  consists  of  Nissage  Saget 

navels  last  vessel,  the  Terreur,  lying  at  anchor.  President ;  Domingue,  Vice-president;  General 

Immediately  aft«r.  General  Brice  landed  with  F.  Rameau,  Minister  of  finance  and  Gommerce: 

about  1,200  men.    An  engagement  followed,  Septimus  Rameau,  lOnister  of  Justice;  and 

and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  the  Insurgents  oar-  General  Brice,  Minister  of  War.   A  decree  vas 
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issued  convoking  the  Legislative  Chambers  for  HESSE-DARMSTADT,*  a  grand-duchy  of 
the  Istof  February,  1870,  and  ordering  elec-  Germany.  Grand-duke,  Lud wig  III.,  bom  June 
tioas  in  the  mean  time  to  fill  the  vacancies  9,  1806;  succeeded  his  father  June  16,  1848. 
in  the  Lower  House.    Salnave  was  captured^  Area,  2,970  square  miles ;  population,  accord- 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot  ing  to  the  census  of  1867,  828,188  (among 
HENGSTENBERG,  Eknst  WanELM,  a  Ger-  whom  were  664,657  Evangelicals,  and  229,878 
maa  theologian,  author^  and  editor;  bom  in  Roman  Catholics).  Hesse-Darmstadt  forms  part 
Frondenberg,  Westphalia,  October  20,  1802;  of  the  North-German  Confederation,  but  only 
died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  June  8,  1869.    He  was  for  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  two  little 
the  son  of  a  Lutheran  derj^man,  and  was  communities  north  of  the  river  Main,  belonging 
prepared   for   the  university   by  his  father,  to  the  other  provinces,  together  with  267,479 
'WMe  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  he  devoted  inhabitxmts.    The  budget  for  one  year  of  the 
himself  principally   to   Oriental   and   meta-  financial  period  from  1869-'71  esSmates  the" 
pliyncal  studic^  taking  an  enthusiastio  part  at  revenue  at   10,811,922;    the   expenditure  at 
the  same  time  in  the  SunchefMehqften,  While  10,000,017  guilders.    The  public  debt  (inclu- 
at  this  university,  he  published  two  volumes  sive  of  railroad  debt)  amounted,  at  the  close  of 
which  guned  him  oonsiderable  reputation,  a  1868,  to  16,621,000  florins. 
German   translation  of  the   metaphysics  of .  HUBER,  Yigtob  Ami,  a  German  historian, 
Aristotle,  and  a  critical  commentary  upon  the  critic,  publicist,  and  promoter  of  cooperative 
Moallaki^  a  famous  Arabic  poem  of  the  dixth  enterprises,  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1800 ;  died  at. 
ceatory.    His  sympathies  at  that  time  were  Wemigerode,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  July  26, 
with  the  rationalistio  school,  but  in  1828,  going  1869.     He  was  educated  at  Wurzourg  and 
to  the  University  of  Basel,  he  came  under  ^e  Gottingen,  and  studied  medicine,  intending  to 
ififluenoe  of  the  missionary  institution,  and  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  that  profes- 
Boon  commenced  his  theological  studies  there  sion.    But,  after  leaving  the  university,  he 
vith  new  and  higher  views,  becoming  identi-  travelled  extensively  in  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
fied  with  the  Evangelical  Lutherans.    In  1824  sal,  England,  and  Scotland,  and,  having  made 
he  went  to  Berlin  as  a  theological pWva^-<2o<;«n^,  himself  master  of  the  literature  of  those  coun- 
end  soon  became  known  as  the  leader  of  a  ris-  tries,  resolved  to  undertake  the  work  of  in- 
ing  orthodox  party,  and  for  many  years  de-  stmction  in  them.    He  was  successively  pro- 
fended  their  principles  with  singular  zeal  and  fessor  of  Modem  Languages,  History,  and  Lit- 
ability.     He  published  two  small  theological  erature  at  Bremen,  Marburg,  and  Berlin.    In 
treatises  in  1826  and  1826,  and  in  the  latter  1862  he  resigned  his  professorship,  in  order  to 
jear  was  made  extraordinary,  in  1828  ordi-  prosecute  with  more  vigor  and  energy  the  two 
nary  profeaaor  of  theology,  and  in  1829  doo-  somewhat  incongmous  objects  he  had  at  heart, 
tor  of  theology.     In  1827  he  founded    tlie  the  promotion  of  cooperative  societies  and  co- 
Etan^iiche      Kirehejueitung     (Evangelical  operative  efTorts  among  the  working-class,  and 
Church  Gazette),  a  periodical  which  is  still  in  the  support  of  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
existence  and  has  combated  with  great  zeal  German  governments  against  state  constitu- 
aod  ability  aU  the  forms  of  rationalism.    His  tions  and  republicanism  in  every  form.    For 
theological  works  have  been  mostly  written  the  latter  purpose  he  wrote  "  The  Conserva- 
nith  the  some  object— the  defence  of  ortho-  tive  Party,"  Halle,  1841;  "The  Opposition," 
doxy  against  the  assaults  of  the  rationalists.  Halle,  1842;  "To  Every  One  His  Own 't  Ber- 
The  following  are  those  which  have  given  him  lin,  1849 ;  "  Berlin,  Erforth,  and  Paris,"  Berlin, 
the  moet  reputation:  "  Christology  of  the  Old  1850 ;  and  founded,  in  1845,  and  edited  an  an- 
Testament,  and  Commentaries  on  the  Messianic  nual  volume,  entitled  "  Janus,  a  German  Year- 
Prophete,'*  8  vols.,  1882-^85,  revised  in  1854-  Book  of  Opinion,  Educatioo,  and  Action." 
^;  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  For  the  promotion  of  cooperation  he  made 
Testament,"  8  vols.,18dl-'89;  "Commentaries  the  widest  and  most  thorough  investigations 
on  the  Psalms,"  4  vols.,  1842-^45 ;  second  edi-  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
tioa  1850 ;   "  Commentaries  on  the  most  Im-  wrote  and  printed  many  valuable  and  helpful 
portant  and  most  Difficult  Portions  of  the  Pen*  books  and  tracts  on  the  subject,  and  finally 
takeoeh,^  1  voL,  1842;  "Commentaries  on  the  made  his  village,  Wemigerode,  in  the  Hartz 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,"  2  vols.,  1850-^51 :  Mountains,  a  perfect  hive  of  cooperatives.    In 
'^Explcmation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  of  Solomon,"  this  village,  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
1  ToL,  185S;  "Essay  upon  the  Book  of  Job,"  have  created,  he  built  and  established,  on  his 
1856;    "Freemasonry  and  the  Duty  of  the  favorite  plan,  schools,  workmen^s  homes,  etc., 
Erangelioal  Pastor,"  1854^    Of  late  yealrs  Dr.  devoting  for  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  en- 
Hengstenberg  had  parted  company  with  his  tire  energies  to  the  work.    His  principal  his- 


far  as  to  recommend  to  the  King  the  persecu-  work  of  great  merit),  4  vols.,  GCttingen,  1828- 

tion  of  all  sectaries ;  but  his  splendid  contri- — -— — — 

bntions  to  theolorical  science  will  live  when        *  Foranacccnmtofthepoputotjopofthelaigefftcittc*, 

[niiions  M>  ineoiogicai  science  wm  live  wnen  ^^^  ^^  rwulatlon  of  mintary  aflDttlrs,  «m  Axzbicaii  AK' 

these  errors  are  forgotten.  iotal  Ctcuofmdu,  for  1866. 
ToL.  ix.^82.   ▲ 
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'35 ;   "  The  New  Bomaa  Poesy  in  France,"  <>.  Maniclpalities  ure  to  be  oiganiied  on  tlio  prin- 

Leipsic  1883;  "The  English  Universities,"  2  <^pleofliberty  and  democracy.  ....      . 

vols.,  Oa^l,  183»-'40;  translated  into  Eng-  ^^  ^  nationalities  foUow  a  poUcy  which  ainu" 

lish  by  F.  Newman  in  1848,  and  acknowledged  the  dostmction  of  the  Hungarian  state. 

by  English  authorities  to  be  the  best  work  on  8.  The  memben  sent  by  the  non-Magyar  noes  to 

the  subject :  and  "Essays  on  Ireland,"  Berlin,  t^e  piet  will  form  there  a  ^tinct  national  wity 

1850.    He  was  strongly  attached  to  EngUmdl  ^  has^^thing  m  common  inth  ai^  of  the  W 

and  was  often  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  ^iT.          *              ,        .          v.     i,.    v 

cooperative  societies  of  Bochdale  and  other  This  programme  aims  at  sometlung  hke  the 

great  manufacturing  centres  in  Lancashire.  Swiss  Ck>nfederanon. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  united  The  Rumanians  held  also  a  conference  by 

with  Austria  under  one  sovereign,  but  separated  themselves  on   February  16th,  at  Dees,  in 

from  it  in  local  government,   ^or  the  statistics  which,  after  exhaustive  debates,  ahnost  aU  the 

of  population  and  nationalities,  see  Austbia.)  members  decided  in  favor  of  abstaining  from 

ii  February  a  conference  of  the  non-Magyar  ^^^  elections,  because,  after  the  suflferings  of 

nationalities  was  held  at  Temesvar.    Besides  centuries,  the  just  daims  of  the  Kumjman  na- 

Croatians  and  Skvoniana,  who  form  a  group  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  disregarded  by  the  Pes^  Rewhs- 

apart  and  have  a  special  convention  with  Hun-  rath,  and  the  unjust  electoral  law  had  beea 

gary  insuring  to  them  complete  independence,  maintained.^ 

there  are,  dispersed  in  krger  and  smaller  groups  The  elections  were  conducted  with  no  httle 

and  intermingled  with  the  Hungarian  and  Ger-  aaperity,  and  resulted  favorably  to  the  Dwk 

man  elements,  Serbs  in  the  south,  Rumanians  Party.    Both  Houses  of  the  Hmigwisn  Dirt 

in  the  east  of  Hungary  and  in  Transylvania,  w«re  opened  by  the  Emperor  FrancM  Jowph 

and  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes  in  the  north.    All  ^  person,  who  made  the  following  peacefiil 

these,  of  course,  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  polit-  address ; 

ical  rights  as  the  Hungarian  and  German  popu-  Mdfnaim  and  O^niUmm :  It  ia  with  fcelingi  of  ijt- 

lations,  and  in  the  last  Diet  a  special  law  was  iifiwtaon  that  J  weloome  you  «t  the  openmg  of  tha 

.^  r^    ty  1  Ii.    i»                /X:  .    ,  *•        new  aeaalon.  the  m<we  so  as  I  am  oonTuncad  of  the 

carried  by  which  the  free  use  or  their  language  neoeasiiy  oFyonr  wiae  and  powerful  auppoit  in  order 

in  local  administration  and  in  the  courts  of  law  to  bring  to  an  eariy  and  auooeaaftil  aoluuon  the  snit 

has  been  insured  to  them,  the  Hung^arian  Ian-  queationa  which  lie  before  us.  Although  the  lartPiet 

guage  retaiiring  merely  the  precedence  in  the  J^J^'^^  J:fj^?™'?t2?^^ 

Diet  and  theOentral  Government  and  in  the  ^*^ *^v. S??r°*^ ^^i ^•°®"'**^f^^ 

o^ivu  ouu  uuv  ^«uutM  x4VT«.«^«A*u  €M«*  MMM.  i,A*w  ^    ^^  wluch  tho  wofk  u  now  oamed  on  moieeiMiJi 

courts  of  appeal,  witJiout  which  any  thmg  like  there  ia  still  much  to  bo  done  to  lay  tiie  foundrtioM 

a  political  union  of  the  country  would  have  of  a  better  future,  and  the  greatest  and  most  mtm 

been  an  impossibility.  pwt  devolves  upon  the  present  Legialatare.  Tor  th« 

The  position  thus  created  for  these  national-  »*?  °'  n*tion8  the  constitutional  •^^^^;^. 

itiesdiJ  not  satirfy  their  leader^  who  b^^^^  S?^£WdtS^^SSS£^^^^^ 

m  a  project  of  their  own  by  which  the  whole  without  which  not  even  the  beat  oonatitntioneia  offer 

internal  division  of  Hungary  into  counties  was  a  lasting  Buooeas,  lies  in  the  internal  deTeiopmeiit  «t 

to  have  been  remodelled  according  to  nation-  the  strength  of  the  nation  itoeV.               _^»v«, 

alities,  so  that  in  each  administrative  unit  the  J5^.?^*''®^?P?'^'*^*^,'5*^'^^2S?M,^ 

,          '        i  "r       w«^"  «»**'*^™««»«*Tw  *u*ni  ».**«  traditions  of  the  past  which  are  opposed  to  tm  P»- 

language  of  the  m%)onty  should  be  the  ruhng  greasive  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  ftame,  aooordnw 

one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  language  of  the  mi-  to  it  and  to  the  wants  of  the  new  ntnation,  the  ioiti- 

nority.    This  proposal  which  was  tantamount  tutions  of  the  eountiy ;  to  develop  the  moial  and  m^ 

to  cutting  up  fimigary  into  so  many  S^ss  can-  l?^,;Sf^jJ  S|n^  the^^ 

tons,  was,  however,  not  even  supported  by  all  [^  ^^^  Jmk  of  s^  »  onHr  the  guaidiaa.  wd 

the  representatives  of  the  different  nationah-  repreaentativea  of  Western  drilization.  Uj^j^ 

ties  in  the  Diet,  as  only  a  few  of  the  Northern  ment  will  lose  no  time  in  claiming  your  aflbvity  ^° 

Slovaks  and  Ruthenes  gave  it  a  qualified  sup-  that  direction.    It  is,  above  sU,  the  P*«! J^f^ 

port;onlytheEumani«u,«fTrawlvania«d  ^^^^l^f^^S^i^j^l'^]^ 

Hungary  and  the  »ert)S  stood  up  for  It,  and  md  impartial  adminiatration  of  the  laws  ia  one  of  ih* 

when  they  saw  they  could  not  carry  their  point,  first  requirements  of  a  weU-oidered  state,   h^ 

they  withdrew  from  the  debate.    The  following  thereft)re.neoea8ary^that,ontheonesldeji«towj<» 

programme  was  agreed  to :  the  exeroiw  of  Judiolal  power  is  Intswfa^  "^J^  w 

^fiK^iaiuuA^  «v«»  ae^^«~  *^  surrounded  with  every  ffuanntee  of  independeBC*. 

1.  Solidarity  of  all  non-Kagyar  nationalities  or  individually  as  well  as  officially;  whUe,  oa  the  oUi^r, 
races,  as  they  have  a  common  interests  eveiy  jperson  should  be  seonred  sgwost  suT  i^^^ 

2.  The  question  of  nationalities  is  to  be  aolved  in  tion  of  judicial  authority.  MygovenuneDtwiIl,tJi^ 
the  senae  of  the  proposal  made  in  the  hist  Diet  by  the  fore,  preaent  to  you  projeeta  of  law  regardias  w 
Serbs  and  Sumanians.  exereise  of  judioiai  power,  as  well  aa  the  n'P^''^'*!^ 

8.  The  oonibrenoe  adopta  the  declaration  of  the  Bu-  of  judgea.    In  conjunction  with  thia  ia  the  P'OJJr, 

raanian  deputiea  of  Transylvania,  protesting  against  law  oonoemiug  the  organisation  of  trihunalt  or  we 

the  union  of  Transylvama  with  Hungary.  first  instance,  which  propoaea  that  those  mMOft" 

4.  The  nationalities  will  work  with  sll  their  power  should  have  permanent  official  plsees  of  jodicinre. 

to  upset  the  comprondse  of  1867,  aa  its  decisions  are  distributed  according  to  the  requiiemeiitaof  th«  ]Mp°' 

fatal  to  the  national  rights  of  the  non-Magyar  raoea.  lations  and  traffic,  ao  that  every  one  ma^^  And,  u  * 

6.  The  nationalitiea  will  support  the  opposition  of  sure  and  speedy  manner,  the  judicial  aasutanee  bc- 

the  party  in  Croatia,  which  is  against  the  compromise  oessary  for  nis  case, 

ofl'ectod  between  that  countiy  and  Hungary.  At  a  later  period  there  will  be  brought  before  70a 
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for  constitational  conBidemtion  the  bill  of  criminal  ousBions  of  the  Diet  will  offer  yoq  a  fiivoimblo  oppor- 

procedure,  which  will  place  the  high  interests  of  so-  tunity  to  draw  closer  that  legal  union  which  the  lat« 

ciety  as  wen  as  the  personal  libertj  of  the  individual—  Diet  has  reSatabUshed  between  Hungair,  Croatia, 

till  DOW  dependent  upon  insufficient  and  uncertain  and  Slavonia,  by  sentiments  of  reciprocal  brotherly 

laws,  and  be  insured  between  the  central  government  love  and  attachment,  so  that  they  may  share  the 

indoigaDS  of  the  administration.  The  recent  election  burdens  as  well  as  the  glory  of  those  legitimate 

baa  given  you  fresh  proofSi  of  the  defects  of  the  elco-  measures  on  which  the  commonweal  and  greatness 

toraf  laws  of  the  year  1648.    To  remove  these  defects  of  the  united  countries  of  the  Hungarian  crown  de- 

and  to  regulate  the  electlona  so  that  the  liberty  of  the  pend. 

eleotors  is  gnanuiteed  against  the  exoessea-of  party-  J£agnaU»  and  JDeptdiet :  You  are  face  to  ttice  with 
f piiit,  is  also  one  of  your  foremost  and  most  pressing  an  important  period  of  transition.  Besides  the  be* 
taska.  forementioned  tasks,  there  are  many  others  awaiting 
The  laws  of  1848  have  transferred  the  le^lation  of  you  yet.  To  surrender  every  thing  that  has  become 
&«  eotmtiy  from  the  representation  of  the  former  ea-  untenable  in  past  traditions,  and  create  at  the  same 
titea  to  one  baaed  upon  that  of  the  people,  but  have  time  institutions  corresponoinff  with  new  ideas,  is 
Ittt  the  organiiation  of  the  House  of  Magnates  (Mag-'  the  double  and  inseparable  proolem,  the  solution  of 
naUnUtfd)  unchanged.  It  will  be  an  essential  part  which  you  have  to  overcome.  This  sifUng  of  eiroum- 
C'f  Tonr  legislative  activity  to  reform  the  orgamzation  stances  requires  great  efforts  and  time,  lor  the  diffl- 
of  the  House  of  ^lagnates  according  to  the  present  oulties  in  the  execution  may  be  augmented  not  only 
necessities  of  the  oountnr,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  by  clinging  to  remembrances  of  the  past,  which  sup- 
all  the  advaotaffea  whion  this  Upper  House  afforda  by  port  even  Ihat  which  has  no  life  in  Itself  and  prevents 
its  historic  traditions  and  its  connection  with  the  new  creations ;  but  also,  on  the  other  side,  b^  too 
highest  interest  of  the  kingdom.  As  regards  the  ffreat  hurry,  which  will  not  take  into  account  existing 
arcedom  of  the  press,  there  are  in  the  present  laws  two  nets,  and  cover  the  field,  which  ou^ht  to  be  sown, 
jrreat  fnarantees,  one  of  which  consists  in  the  aboH-  with  ruins  that  prevent  fVirther  action.  The  right 
tion  of  the  censorship,  the  other  that  the  press  of-  sense  of  the  nation,  its  moderation  and  wisdom,  will 
f(moe8  wiU  be  tried  by  jury.  At  the  aame  time  that  no  doubt  take  the  right  road  between  the  two  ex- 
these  two  principlea  are  to  be  upheld,  care  also  must  tremes  which  will  leiKl  ua  to  more  prosperous  times. 
be  taken  that  the  dignity  of  the  press  be  maintained.  The  friendly  relations  which  we  TOaint>ain  with  all 
It  shoald  be  provide  for  that  in  serious  discussions  foreign  powers  give  us  the  assuring  prospect  that  the 
cf  public  interest,  paaaion  must  not  interfere,  and  re-  peace  and  tranqmllity  which  are  required  for  the  ex- 
spcct  for  them  not  lost  ^ht  of^  which  can  oe  done  ecutlou  of  internal  reforms  will  remain.  God  bless 
hj  Quiek  puniahment  of  iQl  abusea  dangeroua  to  the  your  delibeiations !  Under  the  burden  of  your  work, 
rttl  liberty  of  the  press.  As  in  this  respect  article  may  you  be  fortified  by  the  consdousnesa  that  it  is 
eighteen  rathe  press  law  of  1848  is  in  many  respects  the  welftre  of  ftiture  generationa  which  is  in  your 
insofflctent.  pubiio  order  reouires  that  its  deficiencies  hands,  and  that,  although  at  such  periods  patnotic 
should  ere  i<»g  be  remedieo.  The  right  of  meeting  devotion  exgoys  but  very  rarely  the  gradtude  of  the 
Bast  also  be  rsgnlated,  so  that  this  fondunental  right  contemporaneous  worlo,  the  thanks  are  more  sure 
of  eonstitutioniuiain  may  be  placed  under  the  proteo-  and  imperishable  which  are  given  by  posterity  to  all 
tion  aod  control  of  the  law,  and  aline  drawn  as  to  the  those  perseverant  workmen  of  this  great  transforma- 
obli^ition  of  j^Tcmment  interference.  tion  I    I  declare  this  Diet  opened. 

Tne  last  Diet  has  paaaed  a  law  concerning  the  com-  rrvg  sneefih  was  rdceived  with  lond  chAfirinir 

mrtatioa  of  tithe  onSrine.    It  wiU  be  one  of  the  du-  r.    •    ^^^P^  V"  receivea  wimioua  cneenng. 

ties  of  die  present  Diet  to  abolish  the  remnants  of  •L'^rmg  the  inaagaral  ceremony  the  Uuiuranan 

^isadaliim,  yet  preaerving  the  sanctity  of  property  on  9Sid  Oroatian  tricolors  were  hoisted  beside  the 

thebaaia  ofsonndpoliticalandeconoiidouprmciples.  royal  standard  on  the  castle  of  Bada.    At  the 

ThelrteDiethaa,b/itslaw  upon  elemra^  schools,  ©lose  of  the  sessions  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  the 

^  wSrtto!"^  b^  ?^  Snl" tiSlSt  rt^S  *P^^  fr^™  ^«  ^*^^®  enumerated  the  favor- 

iMsbeSSud  toward  Uie  whole  edifce  of  pubUc  'm-  »we  results  which  had  attended  the  labors  of 

ctnietion,  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  de-  the  Diet,  and  which,  it  says,  were  due  to  the 

mand  also  the  reffo&ition  of  the  higher  spheres  of  sincere  union  existing  between  the  King  and 

"tadies,  m  which  the  dtixens  of  tiie  state  can  obtain  ^h^  nation.    It  adds : 

n^noruutmotionm  the  several  branches  of  art  and  mi.  »*.  ^  l  ^  j  *  ..i.  -*  i  *  vj*v 
MKooe,  according  to  the  progreaa  of  the  age.  ,  The  Diet  has  jut  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  hither- 
Thaw  will  befidd  before  you,  according  to  article  ^  prevaUing.  Botii  halves  of  the  empire  are  mde- 
Mtecn  of  the  kw  of  1867,  several  intemiSonal  trea-  pendent  of  each  other  as  re|jards  the  conduct  of  their 
ties  Qondudad  with  foreign  powers  for  your  sanction.  ^"^  «ffM»»  "^^J^^l  exercise  an  equal  constitutional 
hiaau  absohite  neoeaai&  to  reffulate  the  industrial  l^iAnence  over  the  affairs  which  are  common  to  both, 
relations  about  which  we  have  partiy  defective  and  The  monarchy  has  sought  imd  found  a  rallying-pom  t 
ptfUy  no  laws  at  all.  The  imp&se  given  to  entei^  withm  itself,  and  now  marchai  onward  with  renewed 
pAseand  tiie  proepeioua  state  of  cmmeroe  render  "trength.  in  a  patii  which  will  oonduce  to  the  peace 
?  iacnmbent  t£at  £e  companies  formed  by  share-  "ipd  wel&re  of  the  country.  Mid  to  its  preservation  of 
Wders  should  alao  be  governed  by  a  new  liw.  My  2^«  position  which  it  is  c^ed  upon  to  take  up  among 
ItoTermnent  will  in^odace  the  neceesary  bills  in  European  nations.  The  King  nourishes  the  convic- 
««»d  to  both  these  aubiects,  and  aeveral  othera  tion  thi^tiie  new  constitutional  bases  which  haveid- 
WMeraing  tiie  preeervatioS  and  augmentation  of  nur  readv  effected  so  much  good,  and  so  greatly  strength- 
»WMl  pwSerty.  You  will  have  to  decide  on  the  pro  ^^^  ^^  monarohy,  wiU  be  durable,  and  beneficial  to 
j«ta  of  £w  Vesneoting  the  construction  of  several  ^^  interests  of  tiie  country. 
^vi7  iinesL  ana  also  public  works  and  river  laws.  Complaints  have  arisen  among  commercial 
^nS?*!lS  «*^^^  tiwir  prectical  results  a  fresh  im-  ^1^^  j^  Vienna  and  Pesth  concerning  the  sand- 
puiMtothe  material  well-bemg  of  the  people.  Your  v„„u„  «ri.;^i,  \.^^^  <!»•;•«  r^^-m^Jl  of  tha  fia 
WDititDtional  activity  will  alao  embraoiithS  financial  Jj*^"  ^^^^^h  have  agam  formed  at  the  Ba- 
e^Jmates,  hi  fixing  which  you  will,  I  am  convinced.  Ima  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  keepmg  open  of 
j^«  Kood  care  that  the  economy  of  the  state  be  weU  this  mouth  was,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856, 
wttced  and  the  finanoea  of  the  country  placed  upon  intrusted  to  a  so-called  "  European  Committee 
J^*.^!5J"'^*  herecaUyour  attention  to  tiie  ^f  Regulation,"  the  seat  of  which  has  been 
°«<Mntjofreform  in  the  system  of  taxation  (iS^eiMr-  ^  ^  i'^  t*  •  «^«*««;i^,i  ;«  "O^^v.  *v.«*  ♦i»a 
»««\  which  forms  one  of  tiie  most  important  Galatz.  It  is  contended  m  Pesth  that  the 
elements  in  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.    Thedis-  navigation  of  the  Salina  mouth  has  agam  be- 
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come  almost  as  dangerous  as  it  was  before  the  experimental  data.  TMs  double  result  is  a  con- 
Crimean  War,  when  it  was  under  the  ezclasive  sequence  of  the  singolar  permanent  shortening 
sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  of  Rassia.  The  of  the  palladinm-wire,  obserred  after  the  ex- 
remedy  suggested  is  to  raise  a  loan  of  8,500,000  pulsion  of  hydrogen  which  had  been  previoaslT 
francs  for  the  removal  of  this  obstruction.  occluded  by  the  palladium.  In  a  particnlar  oh- 
HUNT,  James,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  an  servation  formeny  described,  for  mstance,  a 
English  physiologist,  philosopher,  anthropol-  wire  of  609.14  num.  increased  in  length  to 
ogist,  and  author,  bom  at  Swanage,  Dorset-  618.92  m.m.  when  charged  witii  hydrogen,  and 
shire,  in  1838 ;  died  near  Hastings,  from  the  fell  to  599.44  m.m.,  when  the  hydrogen  was 
eflTect  of  a  sunstroke,  August  29, 1869.  He  was  extracted.  The  elongation  was  9.77  m.m.,  and 
educated  for  a  physician,  and  gave  special  and  the  absolute  shortening  or  retraction  9.7  dlul, 
earnest  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  making  the  extreme  difference  in  length 
physiology,  and  chemistry.  Before  the  com-  amount  to  19.47  m.m.  Mr.  Graham  proceeded 
pletion  of  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  published  to  say : 

threevolnmes  of  jnreat  merit^a"Memoir  of  his  Now,itUbynome«i.imp««bleth.tthevoliHnc 

Father,  Thomas  Hunt,  M.  D. ; "  a  treatise  on  added  to  the  wire  by  the  hydrogeniom  is  n^pre- 

"  Stammering  and  Stuttering,  their  Nature  and  sented  by  the  eloogation  and  retnetion  taken  to- 

Treatment,*^  which  is  still    accepted  as  the  gather,  and  not  by  the  elongation  alone,  aa  hitherto 

standard  work  on  the  subject;  and  an  elaborate  !!E2?^  ?>  ^^X  5.«»8«rT  to  suppoae  that  the 

(7^       urnu     rr^°^^J^ »  »""  ""  cxai/vi  ara  n^ntiUoTk  of  the  TMUbdium  molecnlei  tak«  olaoe  the 

"^^^^^  *J?.     •*'*i®    PMosophy   of  Voice    and  moment  the  hy^&^eniam  is  tot  alworbed;  in^tod 

Speech,"  for  which  he  had  drawn  largely  on  of  being  deferred  nil  the  Utter  is  expelled:  for  the 

Dr.  James  Rushes  *' Philosophy  of  the  Human  righting  of  tiie  partides  of  the  palladinm-wire  (which 

Voice."    In  1854  he  became  a  member,  and  in  i^'^  •Ji^  «  excessive  tension  in  the  direciion  of 

185?  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  '^  Jf^  fbeS^S^lfTelly'SSgSS^^ 

Society,  into  which  he  infused  new  life.    Ue  expulsion  of  thtt  element.    It  may,  indeed,  appear 

resigned  in  1862,  and  the  next  year  founded  most  probable  m  the  abstract  that  the  mobility  of  the 

the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  of  p«U»diim  particle  is  determmed  by  the  flntentimM 

which  he  was  president  for  four  yearj  and  S^  ^ ^StS^y  I'^blVS^^ 
director  for  one.  He  ediUid  The  AfUhrow-  attotted  to  it,  andSe  density  of  the  ieSl  will  be  k- 
logieal  Bectew  and  J&umal^  the  organ  of  the  duoed  to  one-half  of  the  former  estimate.  In  the  ex- 
Society,  contributed  largely  to  its  two  volumes  periment  referred  to,  the  volume  of  hydrogeiuoin  in 
of  memoirs,  and  translated  and  edited  several  the  alloy  will  rise  fronj  4.W  per  .cent  to  9Mv& 
French  and  German  ajthropologi^d  worb.  iT^C(J^' ^a.J,S^tS;?SJSiit£  t 
Belonging  to  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  aeries  of  fonr  observ^ns  upon  the  same  wire.  p«- 
modem  physio-philosophical  school,  he  was  vionaly  recorded,  the  whole  retractions  rather  ex- 
engaged  much  of  the  time  in  active  contro-  eeeded  the  whole  elongations,  the  first  amoontisj?  to 

versies,  but  manifested  great  tact  and  ability  ??:*• '^•"•^•?^  *^Jif"*  ^iP**^  ^"^3f^ 

««  ^\.r  ^^i^^^w^^-^^M.  ^^  v:.  r^^i^i^^M     TT^  «,«-  amountwould  justify  a  still  greater  reduction  in  iflc 

in  the  maintenance  of  his  opmiona.    He  was  density  of  hydrogem^,  namely,  to  0.8051. 

an  active  member  of  the  British  Association  The  first  experiment,  however,  in  hydrogeiutm; 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science,   and  con-  any  palladium-wire  appears  to  be  the  most  unii^ 

tributed  many  papers  to  its  transactions.    He  in  Its  results.    The  emUsion  of  the  hydroff^ift«r- 

was  a  FeUo,.  and  Honorary  Foreign  Secretory  l^  ll^^^T^rot^'^l^^^^ 

of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  a  the  expansion  afterward  in  different  diieodona.  Be 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  had  equali^  of  the  expansion  and  the  retraction  in  a  fir?: 

been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  many  experiment  appears,  also,  to  be  a  «n«'t«'^^^'*"°[^ 

cieties.    The  University  of  Qiessen  had  con-  another  experiment  upon  a purepSladium-wire !«.▼ 

ferred  on  him,  in  1865,  the  diploma  of  Doctor  be  detailed.    This  wire,  which  was  new,  took  op » 

of  Philosophy,  and  in  1867  that  of  Doctor  of  ftU  oharie  of  hydrogen,  namely.  W6.8  volBmw,"'^ 

Medicine,  hoiMru  causa.  Jif^'*^  ^.  ^^'^fi^  ^"^.^'^.J^  •^•'^itf £ 

HYDROGENIUM.    Thomas  Graham,  F.  R.  S'puSfoWJhl'hyKr^ 

S.,  master  of  the  British  Mint  (whose  death  pohnanentiy  shortenSTto  000.116  m.m!  It  thus  fjH 

during  the  year  was  a  great  loss  to  the  world  9.470  m.m.  below  its  normal  or  first  length.  T^ 

of  science),  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  in  elongation  and  retraction  are  here  withm  0.8  m-nj- « 

June  a  second  paper,  giving  additional  ob-  W^^^'  '"'•  TthS^"^  *^®'i^to  Urb^^ 

servations  on  hydrogenium,  the  supposed  me-  ^f\^Q  ^re  ili*lenfftii^u(?to"S?e  addition  of  hjiro- 

tallic  base  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  discovery  of  genlum.    It  represents  a  linear  expanaon  of  3.»^^i^ 

which  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Graham,  was  the  most  100,  with  a  cubio  expansion  of  9.887  on  lOO.    T^ 

remarkable  event  in  the  chemical  annals  of  jompoeltion  of  the  wire  comes  to  be  repreaeoteu  » 

that  year  (see  article  Htdeooenium  in  Amsri-  *>®"*fif~"                                      ^  ^^^ 

CAN  AiTNUAL  Ctolopepia  for  1868).    From  his  Palladium 100.000  or  90.S?5 

former  experiments  Mr.  Graham  bad  inferred  Hydrogenium 9.S87  or    tl^ 

the  density  of  hydrogeuium  to  be  a  little  under  ,..  ^_^    TZa^ 

2,  but  he  subsequently  found  that  another  109.887  or  iw-i-w 

number  of  about  naif  that  amount  could  be  The  specific  gravity  of  the  palladium  vaj 

deduced  with  equal  probability  from  the  same  12.8,  the  weight  of  the  wire  1.554  gnn^  i^^ 
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its  volume  0.126  cnbio  centim.     The  occluded  ti^out  10  per  cent,  of  gold  appears,  therefore,  to  be 

hydrogen  measured  120.5  cubic  centims. ;  the  "S?"^ ^^  *^®  '^^S^',,  j.       *           ,• ,       ^ 

wWht  of  the  B.n>e  would  bo  0.0108  p™  ti^^^fttSfof  SSd^fSd^l'nJC^SSl 

and  the  volume  of  the  hydrogemum  0.012882  tion  ou  lo»ing  hydrogen,  u  already  stated, 

cable  centims.,  and  its  density  therefore  0.872,  The  presence  of  so  much  ^old  in  the  alloy  as  half 

which  is  a  near  approach  to  the  preceding  it*  weight  did  not  material^  reduce  the  occluding 

r^t of 0.864..  Ojculatedontheol/me^^^^^^  S^^SlA^'^O^^^Hs  v'o?SS.e^^^^^^^ 

the  last  expenment  would  give  a  density  of  linear  e^roanaion  of  1.67  per  cent. 

1.758.  JMlimum,  8*her.  and  Hydrogenivm, — The   oc- 

Mr.  Graham  presented  the  results  of  ex-  eluding  power  of  palladium  appeared  to  be  entirely 

periments  upon  the  ocdusion  of  hydrogen  by  1^*  ^5«»  *^^  metal  waa  alloyed  with  much  more 

tho  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^w^Au^^  ^u\>  -^^SL^a  «,«♦«!«  than  ita  own  weight  of  any  fixed  metal.    Palladium 

u  CyI  ^J  Pa^adium  with  various  metals  alloys  contaming80.76,  and  70  per  cent,  of  aUver,oo- 

Ile  had  first  ascertained  that  palladium  alloyed  eluded  no  hydrogen  whatever, 

vith  silver  continued  to  occlude  hydrogen,  and  With  about  50  per  cent,  of  silver,  palladium  rolled 

he  afterward  proved  that  this  property  be-  into  a  thin  strip  occluded  iOO. 6  volumes  of  hydrogen. 

long,  ger>^jio^^^^nm^sj}.cn  '^t^^^'I^^^^^T^t^ll 

the  second  metal  does  not  much  exceed  one  half  expulsion  of  the  gas. 

of  the  mixture.    The  alloys  are  all  enlarged  in  An  alloy,  whidi  was  formed  of  66  parts  of  palla- 

dimensions,  wlien  they  acquire  hydrogeninm*  dium  and  84  parts  of  silver,  had  the  specific  gravity 

In  conducting  the  experiments,  the  fiOloy  of  1J;*S;  ^  "^  drawn  into  wire,  and  found  to  absorb 

n^D^Air,-^  «r«^  wiA^^ftn^  ^^1.1  ^4-^    »«•  w»a<ii«  W1.87  volumcs  of  hydrogon.    Tnelengthof  the  wire 

pdladinm  with  platmum,  gold,  etc.,  was  made  ^icreaaed  fcom  609.601  to  619.682  m.mT 

into  wire  or  a  tnm  nobon,  and  the  elongation  in  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  upon  another 

caused  by  the  Addition  of  hydrogenium  meas-  portion  of  the  same  wire,  407.7  volumes  of  hydrogen 

nred  on  a  graduated  scale  as  in  the  earlier  were  occluded,  and  the  wire  increased  in  length  from 

eiperimente ;  the  results  appear  in  the  foUow-  ^i^^^^  ^.^'S^.f^^J^l^^'T,  IndTs 

mg  summary :  calculated  wewht  0.01111  ^grm.    The  two  experiments 


of  tteT^r.'  Tiia  alloy  was  very  malleiJble^md        /Wtei»«»,  iWefcrf,  and  Bydroain^,^1he  alloy, 
ductile.    lu  speoiflo  gravity  was  12.64.    Like  pure     oomjistmg  of  wual  parts  of  paUadium  and  mckel. 


Its  specific 
volumes 
per  cent. 


avidity.  A  wire  601.846  m.  xi  in  length  (28.69  indies)  Jf  nyarogen,  witn  a  imear  expansion  or  u.ss  per  cent. 

vts  increased  to  618.288  m.m.,  on  oocludmg  T01.9  «  suffered  no  retayction  below  ita  normal  length  on 

Tohanes  of  hydrogen  gas.  On  expelling  aUl^^gen  the  expulsion  of  the  gas  by  heat 

from  the  wiri  atTred  heat,  the  fitter^tum^  to  its  ^^  ^97,^^  ®^^,,Pf^/^  hrnnidh  imd  palladium 

first  dimenuona  Us  exactly  as  could  be  measured.  waaabntflemMs  that  did  not  admit  of  bemg  rolled. 

The  platmum  present  appears  to.  sustain  thepallft-  «  occluded  no  hydro^n,  after  exposure  to  that  m 

dium  BO  that  no  retnwdon  of  that  metal  is  aUowed  «5  the  negative  electrode,  in  an  acid  fluid  for  a  period 

to  take  place.     This  alloy,  therefore,  dispUys  the  of  eighteen  hours.  It  seems  nrobable  that  maUeabiht/ 

trwi  inaWtte  of  volume  following  the  aoqmsition  of  »d  the  coUoid  character,  which  are  wanting  in  this 

ivdrogenium  without  the  singidar  complication  of  bismuth  allov,  are  essential  to  the  occlusion  of  hydro- 

tSe  retraction  of  the  fixed  metal.    The  compound  ««?  oy  a  palladium  aUoy.                            ^     ^     , 

^     '  An  alloy  of  one  part  of  copper  and  six  parts  of  nal- 


thfl  Utteiy  ofa  white  color^  ank  ductile.    Its  spe-  exhibited  no  sensible  ocoludmg  power. 

Qfic  gravity  was  18.1.    A  wire  of  this  alloy,  601.85  jhe  foUowing  is  a  statement  of  the  author's 

S^;;S«1?f^'Sll];tSri^^^JSK:S  conduBions  «  to  the  density  of  hv^pgenimn 

toit»  original  length  after  the  extrection  of  the  hy-  observed  m  its  componnd  with  paliaoinm,  and 

<^^a,  and  tiiere  was  no  retraction.    The  hydro-  also  with  the  palladiam  alloys  : 

pxamn  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  direct  combination  Dyity  of 

vith  the  palladiam  only,  as  gold  by  itself  shows  no  Hydwgmium  outmd. 

tttraction  for  the  former  element.  When  united  with  palladium .............  0.85j»  to  0.^ 

KS'^r£r^?»iSalt^ir8paS^^  Whenuoited  with ?Sladium and sUver...  aT^  to  0.7420 

vhlch  had  a  spocifio  gravity  of  l8.06i    The  button  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 

▼«  rolled  into*  thin  strip  and  charged  with  hydro-  g^itg  are  most  nniform  with  the  componnd 

tt^SLT^^p^Vi^a^lW  w^  *"<>y«'  ^  ^^^^  retraction  is  avoided,  and  they 

on  100.  ^  retiJ^on  followed  to  nei^ly  the  sanle  He  between  0.7110  and  0.7646.    Taking  the 

extent  on  afterward  expelling  the  hydrogen  by  heat,  mean  of  these  two  nnmbers  as  the  most  legiti- 

With  another  alloy,  produced  by  fUsing  10  of  gold  mate  dedaction  from  the  experiments  on  the 

withWof  pallsdinm,  the  ocdusion  of  gas  was  476  compound  alloys,  Mr.  Graham  thonght  that 

yolnmes,  the  linear  expansion  1.66  on  100.    The  re-  Jf'^^    ,      , ,  b«  i/ice^nted  Drovislonallv  as  the 

tractba  on  expelling  the  gas  afterward  was  extremely  ^-"38  stionia  DO  acceptea  provisionauy  as  ine 

slight.   To  nulli^tho  retraction  of  the  paUadium,  approxmiate  density  of  hyorogenmm. 
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ILLINOIS.  On  the  6th  of  January  the  Legis-  propriating  $26,000  to  the  Douglas  moirament 

lature  assembled  at  Springfield,  the  political  at  Chicago. 

complexion  being —  "The  Oanal  and  River  ImproTement  Bill" 

smuiL        rmm.     MatBdM.  approved  by  the  GoTemor,  and  entitled,  "A  bill 

Bepublicana 18            68            76  for  an  act  to  amend  an  act  mtitled  an  Act 

Democrats 7            27            84  for  Qanal  and  Biver  Improvements,"  approved 

BepubUcan  majority  11             81             *i  ^*''*"T^r^tivff^' T^lJ^de^cided'^mi^ 

On  the  18^  of  January,  General  John  K  ?^hlto,^*toe  vo JS^e Ihoum 5" to" 

Palmer,  the  Governor-elect,  was  mangurated  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  f^^^^                    -* 

as  the  foMteenth  Governor  of  the  State,  to  t,,^  amended  act  fixes  the  number  of  Canal 

serve  for  four  years,  that  bemg  the  duration  Commissioners  at  three,  whose  term  of  aerrice 

of  his  term  of  office.            -.,«,.       ^    ,  is  limited  to  two  yeare.    The  approprirtion  ii. 

The  Legulature,  as  one  of  its  first  important  jj^jted  to  $400,000,  and  no  mire]  and  tha 

act^  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  generd  con-  oommissioneirire  litriotly  confined  and  re- 

vention  to  revise  tte  constitution  of  the  State,  gt^cted  to  the  surveys  contemplated  in  the 

the  people  of  the  State  havmg  by  their  votes  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^  ^^  construction  of  one 

demanded  such  action.  lock  and  one  dam  in  the  Illinois  River,  as  nieii- 

The  legisktion  of  the  session  was  very  heavy,  ti„„^  ^  .^^^  ten  of  said  act,  and  to  dredg- 

over  two  ^on«md  biUs  and  joint  resolutions  5      ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  atLsSaU*, 

bemg  passedand  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  between  the  lower  lock  and  the  river.   More 

sigmiture.  Ofthese,  byfarthegreaterpartwer«  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  commissioners  are  forbiddento 

private  biUs;  of  the  others,  the  greater  pro-  ^.^^  y.^  construction  of  the  lock  and 

portion  were  acts  of  incorporation  and  radroad  ^       „  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River,  aa 

bills.  Much  time  was  taken  np  in  mvesbgating  p^^ded  for  in  section  ten  above  referred  to, 

the  manner  m  which  the  work  upon  the  new  ^^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^        ^ain  from  tbe  esti- 

State-house  had -been  performed,  and  in  pro-  ^,^  „f  '^^  j^  ^^^  competent  engineers, 

Tiding  for  Its  continuance.                     _  u^nartit^W  moHA.  thi^t  tl,A  Mm.  nui  U  com- 


Bailroftd  were  paid  as  taxes  to  the  State :  the       «    .  °        v  n      x       i  •     . 

AkaitivB^  w  v*o  yoLKxao  i/o^oo  »v  vuo  ijw»ro ,  i;u«7    missioners  snail  not,  under  any  circui 


^>aiiru«x  nwio  *'~^,~  w»j^««.j"  «;"«  «^»f«  1  t""  jnissioners  sbiU  not,  under  any  circumstancej, 

appropriations  for  State  charitable  and  reform.  ^^  ^^^^  ^1^5^  ^^  right,  under  any  Uw, 

atory  institutions;  the  bills  in  reference  to  ^k    or  attempt  to  takepoisession  of;  or  in 

the  OhiciH?ohiffbor  and  lake  front,  and  the  any  manner  interfere  witS,  the  niinois  and 

'^  Texas  Cattle  Bm,"  took  up  a Jarge  amount  Michigan   Canal,  or   the   tolls   or  revenues 

of  time.    The  action  taken  in  each  case  will  thereof 

^^?^^il^Vk    fiir  ^^.  *y..  «»..  *i,  a         "The  Texas  Oattie  BilL"  providing  for  the 

^  ^  t^e  «th  of  March  the  fifteenth  ^^^^  exclusion  from  the  State  of  iattle  from  tho« 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^      ^^  Texas  cattk- 

was  Bubmitted  to  the  Legialatare,  and  was  rati-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  prevalent,  became  a  law,  but 

fied  by  the  followmg  vote :  ^^^n^  ^1^^  summer,  on  a  trial  of  a  case  nnder 

Yew .^r*  "sT  1*8  provisions  in  the  Bellville  Judicial  Circnit 

Nays .'  .*  .*  .* . . .' .'  *  * .' .' .'  .* .'  .*  .* .' .'  *    7  27  Court,  the  decision  was  that  the  law  was  **  ^^ 

—  —  pugnant  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 

^^oritj 10  25  the  United  Stetes  which  gives  to  Congress  the 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  of  March,  the  Legis-  right  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  Staks."" 

lature  took  a  recess  until  the  14th  of  April,  to  The  Judge  who  rendered  the  decision  said: 

give  the  Governor  an  opportunity  to  examine  .^^ .        ,.      .v. 

over  1,600  bills  awaiting  his  signature.    AprU  -,  The  act  prohibits  the  bringing  of,  n^  d^^t^M 

■ijfv.  ♦t^  T^<*;ainfr.«.A  ,.?«a«««,&«^    ^\.^  K\.^  Texss  OT  Cherokee  cattle  Into  this  State.    This  ^ 

14th  the  Legislature  reassembled,  when  the  equivalent  to  prohibiting  LonUiana  aogar,  Sonth 

Governor  returned  over  sixty  of  the  bills,  with-  Carolina  rioe,  Cfeorffia  cot&n,  or  Masaachusetu  boot< 

out  approval,  among  them  the  bill  for  the  en-  and  shoes.    It  womd  hardly  be  doubted  that  tn  ui 

largement  of  the  harbor  of  Chicago,  and  giving  excluding  aey  of  those  products  would  be  decUr^i 

the  entire  lake  front  to  the  city.  to  be  unoonstituUonal.    It  was  undoubtedly  m^^^^^^ 

\  7{r    **  v««  w  *i*o  vivj .  |jy  |.jj^  framers  of  our  national  Govemmeut  ta*J  frtt 

Among  the  acts  which  became  laws  were  an  trade  ahould  obuln  among  and  between  the  t«^«^ 

act  to  provide  for  building  a  soldiers^  monu-  States,  and  for  that  reason  the  power  of  refrai^tin: 

ment  at  the  National  Cemetery,  near  Mound  oommeroe  between  the  States  was  oommittM  to  tb« 

City;  an  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  HU-  S?'!?!*'*"^  Conmss  exdusively.  .Texas would l^^J 

T%n\a  \r,A  \r;/*T%;«»A«.  n«r»5i  4?.^,«  i^x.v  «A«-*«  ♦<*  ^^  motive  or  mterest  in  wmidnmg  in  the  Union  « 

nois  and  Michigan  Canal  from  lock  fifteen  to  ^^j  other  State  could  exclude  her  products  at  ple»- 

its  junction  with  lUmois  River;  and  an  act  op-  ure.    This  view  is  not  incompatible  with  the  rigbt 
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of  the  State  to  provide  proper  police  regolAtionB.  used,  except  the  beams — ^the  cutting  of  the 

pemayeiuirt  such  laws  Mwm  protect  the  i>roperty,  gtone  and  preparation  of  the  iron  to  be  done 

health,  monJs,  or  lives,  of  her  people  from  iniury  or  .    ^x^^  g*«*5,.JS-^«  ^i^y.  «rv«^«*  i-i.^- 

dangen   She  iould  prevent  the*in^uction  of  gun-  ^  J^^  State  prison  with  <»nvict-labor. 
cotton  or  nitro-glyoerine,  because  they  are  danaerous         Ihe  appropriations  made  dunng  the  session 

to  life  and  proper^.  She  could  inhibit  obscene  books,  of  the  Legislature  are  as  follows : 

pict™,  eto.,*bec«as6  they  are  detrimental  to  good  New  State-house 1060,000 

monls  or  policy.    She  could  ezdude  goods  or  arti-  Southern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  pay  of 

cles  supposed  to  oontidn  the  germs  of  infectious  dis-  Commissioners 148,360 

eues,  because  they  would  be  dangerous  to  health.  OUnois  State  Hospital  for  the  InMne,  Jadcson- 

Bat  the  legislation  must  specify  the  causes  of  the  „  J^^^^^h\'ii"\rr"a"i'V"y":c'     ^*^ 

eiclosion,  snd   the  prohibition  must  be  directed  Northern  nihiols  HosplUl  and  Asylum  for  the 

jgjonst  tte  p«ticul«^  Worffimute?r1S«t"n?^^  S 

tured  m,  or  shipped  from  a  place  where  small-pox  DUnols  Institution  tor  Bducatfon  of  the  Deaf 

or  jellow  fever  prevmled,  could  be  rightfully  exclude  and  Dumb 178,400 

ed,  but  not  all  the  trade  with  a  State  be  disallowed  Slbiois  Penltentlaiy,  including  special  appro- 

beonuepsftionUr  portions  were  infected  with  disease.  „    priaHons  for  same..... 870.060 

AU  the  goods  manufectured  in  Massachusetts  could  ^?^}?^J^^}^rS}^S}S^''^ iS'22 

IM)z  m  LowelL    The  Legislature  had  the  undoubted  pense  of  Trustees TO  000 

rifht  and  power  to  excTude  diseased  cattle  coming  Home  for  (^Udren  of  Deceased  Soldien'cn  * 

Attzn  toy  or  all  the  States,  but  had  no  power,  in  my  inffton) 180,000 

judgment,  to  exclude  all  the  cattle  cominfir  f^om  Illinois  Soldiers*  College  (Fulton) 40,000 

TeuB,  whether  they  were  dUeased  or  not,  or  capable  gft*«  ^^m^  •'  T^*"£*^8tt>n .  . . .       ... : 12,100 

of  conmunicating  disease  or  not.    Now,  no  doubt  SfS¥„S.^i?5l*t^*"*^'^™^ ^ffl 

'l^^^^^^^ ^*'^^.??  ^«"*S  '^^'^  *J^  Sfprev?me^?LSSVwii);^h::::.\\\-^  ^m 

introdnction  of  diseased  cattle  from  Texas  or  the  Canal  and  Rlyer  Improrement 400,000 

Cherokee  natioiiybut  they  were  unfortunate  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities       16,000 

dioioe  of  means.     To  say  that  all  Texas  cattle  should  Constitutional  Conyention  (estimated) 75,000 

be  excluded  because  some  Texas  cattle  could  com-  Prtutlng  and  binding  A4)utant-GeneraI*B  Be- 

mnnicate  a  dLsease  to  our  cattle,  is  going  beyond  our  o««52rfr:*:^*.V;««;««:^;fV««; SS'J^ 

«o^«»i«ui  bound.,  «.d  treidiETu^u  Lubited  ^^tj^iSS^l'SS^^diiici;^:":-.:    1;?S 

r;™d.  Beform  School  (Pontlac)r. 80,000 

I  felt  veiy  reluctant  to  hold  an  act  of  the  General  All  rarenne  tax  in  Alexandria  County,  gi?en  to 

Assembly  to  be  invalid,  because  I  think  courts,  and  county 14,000 

particalarly  dicttit  courts,  shoiUd  hesitate  before  they  Bevenue  tax  given  tor  Levee  Funds  in  St.  Clair, 
maintain  that  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Govern-  Lawreuc^  Bandolph,  and  other  ConnUes 

meat  had  tranBcended  or  mistaken  its  powers.  inciSSflTcSSU^ou  to  Ju^^^^^  cSJoo 

Tbe  session  of  the  Legislatnre  closed  on  the  12,797,670 

S  m&.^^^  ^"'*^  (including  the  re-       ^he  amonnt  appropriated  for  salaries  of  th« 

The  qneJon  of  the  New  Btate-hotise  having  Si^^Zif ^d"hf„fl  w'^S^  J^'^Zi^' 

come  arow  the  Legidatnre,  and  grave  chargJ  SVth^S^tiiy  ^5'  .d?  oXwyri 

of  corniption  and  extravagance,  espedaDy  in  !!rSj^„*  ^3^ 

the  nse  of  nnnecewarily  Txpe^ve  atone' for  f^5*"SC  .nS-^^  *^  iwi  ^nTiiT'!"*! 

the  foondations.  being  madVa  ftiU  examina-  «»clnding  interest  on  the  school,  ooUege,  and 

tw,„  —  v-j^j  *i^  .«*!™  »*  ik.  _™_"  senunarv funds,  is  not  indnded  in  the  above, 

tllJSL^i^L^^LuJ     ^T^™  ^"t.  ^  «»«  agWte,  would  amonnt  to  about 

rfMw^f       ^      F  ♦^P         i^t  ^  $725,000,  n^ing  ai^and  total  of  $3,822,870. 
"I  $ozo,000  per  annnm  for  the  years  1869  and        rm'      'i      a  i    •  i  j.»  ^jf  JL    j.  ^ 

l«ro  wi  ap^priateT  and  Jacob  Bunn,  J. T  ,  P*  radroad  legislation  was  of  great  niagni- 

R«~.!j»-*    j*^  xn*  ^'t.'^""  ^uiiii, «.  ii.  ^^j     ^  unportance,  and  several  new  lines  of 

^t^fe.i^*  ^  °-  •^"''w  f^iT'^'P'*?^  road  were  chartered.'   The  interest  of  the  gen- 

^^^T^^J^^l^F?^^''^  ^^  ^*"  ^®'"  ««»1  P'lWio,  however,  centred  in  two  bills,  one 

rfiows  the  following  facts :  ^f  ^<^^l,^  '^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  considerable  dis- 

"taftd?;!^'*™"^**'* "* todndod       ^  ^  cussion  during  the  session.    The  act  provides 

Touken iMuSibTforawBMidandiiieiiided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  rulroad  oom- 

tarepjntofpretentBoard.^. ............    41,4X71  pany,  organized  and  doing  buaness,  or  which 

^^1^^^.'!^!^^:!!'!^!?!^!^,  mmn  shail  he^after  be  organized  nndeViny  kw  or 

laws  of  this  State,  by  resolution  of  its  board 

Tow  tnoBBt  expended  to  November  80, 1869.  $597,650  OS  ^f  directors  or  executive  committee,  to  divide 

In  prosecuting  the  work  no  new  contracts  its  board  of  directors  into  three  classes,  num- 

^ere  made,  but  the  work  was  carried  forward  bered  consecutiyely :  the  term  of  office  of  the 

under  the  existing  contracts  to  a  point  beyond  first  class  to  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual 

vhat  was  at  first  contemplated;  the  founda-  election  of  said  company  then  next  ensuing; 

tion  for  the  dome  and  the  several  vaults  were  the  second  class  one  year  thereafter,  and  the 

carried  up  with  the  same  material  and  class  third  class  two  years  thereafter.    At  each  an- 

of  masoniy,  to  receive  the  basement  floor.  nual  election  after  such  classification,  the  stocks 

The  commissioners  further  state  that  full,  holders  shall  elect,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 

complete,  and  perfect  plans  and  specifications  a  number  of  directors  equal  to  the  number  in 

mdetai],of  the  cut  stone  of  the  basement  story,  the  class  whose  term  expires  on  the  day  of 

have  been  furnished,  and  satisfactory  arrange-  such  election,  etc.    The  other  and  most  im- 

ments  have  been  made  to  furnish  and  deliver  portant  bill  was  one  fixing  rates  of  fare,  and 

the  stone;  also,  all  the  iron-work  that  may  be  was  general  in  its  terms,  yet  was  vetoed  by 
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the  Governor,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  in  the  open  air.    9.  ProTision  m  the  same  in- 

with  the  terms  ofthe  charter  oftheniinoifii  Gen-  stitntions  with  the  onrablesfor  all  the  incn- 

tral  Railroad  Company,  and  was,  therefore,  nn-  rabies  in  the  State, 

constitatioaal,  since  a  charter,  after  acceptance  The  State  Institntion  at  JacksonvlUe  for  the 

by  a  company,  becomes  a  contract,  and  is  only  education  of  feeble-minded  childnoi,  as  appean 

sabjeot  to  ^'ndicifd  control,  and  the  Legislature,  from  its  annual  report,  is  a  great  sooceas, 

in  attempting  to  interfere  with  its  provisiona,  though  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands 

''  assume  judicial  powers."  upon  it.    It  fhrnishes  the  means  of  edacatbn 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  noted  for  the  care  be-  to  the  children  of  the  community  who  are  not 

stowed  upon  those  persons  who,  from  physical  provided  for  in  any  other  of  its  public  instita- 

or  mentsd  causes,  are  unable  to  provide  for  tions,  and  keeps  them  under  the  edocational 

t]iemselves,  and  the  legislation  for  the  year  influences  which  it  x>ossesse8,  until  thej  are 

1869  showed  no  departure  from  previous  ous-  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 

toms.    Besides  making  ample  provision  for  life.    Physical  training,  bathing,  ezeroise,  and 

carrying  on  the  institutions  already  in  exist-  other  details  of  sanitary  process  are  applied  to 

ence,  appropriations  were  made  for  the  exten-  the  little  patients,  to  &wak»  and  develop  their 

sion  of  established  asylums  of  different  kinds,  dormant  mental  faculties.  The  more  apt  papils 

and  for  the  founding  of  new  institutions.  are  also  provided  with  suitable  oecupatioDs,  as 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1868,  the  number  far  as  circumstances  will  admit 

of  inmates  ofthe  Insane  Asylum  was  four  hun-  There  are  at  present  63  pnpUs  in  the  school, 

dred  and  six.    This  number  of  inmates  was  so  while  there  are  268  applications  on  file  forad- 

large,  and  the  rate  of  increase  was  so  rapid^  mission  to  its  privileges,  though  there  is  no 

that,  after  carefully  considering  the  mattei\  room  for  the  applicants.    The  reports  of  the 

$800,000  was  given  for  the  establishment  of  other  State   benevolent  institutions  show  a 

two  new  institutions,  to  be  located,  one  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  affairs, 

northern  and  one  in  the  southern  portion  of  The  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Umverntj  is 

the  State,  the  money  to  be  equally  ^vided  be-  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  September,  1871, 

tween  them.  the  trustees  having  contracted  for  the  erection 

On  the  11th  of  November  the  State  Board  of  the  university  bidlding  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 

of  Public  Charities  met  to  consider  the  best  It  is  to  be  208  feet  in  length  by  108  feet  in 

system  of  treating  the  insane,  in  view  of  the  width,  two  stories  in  height,  with  basement 

alarming  increase  of  lunatics  in  the  State,  and  and  Mansard  roof.  The  fears  which  were  enter- 

the  inadequate  provision  for  their  care.    In  tained  that  the  decreasing  flow  from  the  spring 

the  course  of  the  meeting  the  fact  was  elicited  which  supplied  the  State  Prison  at  Jaclnonville 

that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  would  leave  that  institution  withoot  water, 

by  the  State,  a  large  number  of  insane  paupers  have  been  dissipated  by  the  sucoeas  of  the 

are  now  kept  confined  in  cages  at  the  various  artesian  well.    This  well  has  reached  a  depth 

poor-houses  throughout  the  State.    The  Board  of  618  feet,  and  water  of  good  quality  flows 

adopted  the  following  resolutions :  from  it  the  full  size  of  the  flve-inch  bore.  It  i^ 

Rewhtd,  la  the  judgment  of  thU  oonferonoe,  bo  far  *^?  ^P^^^?  ^^  *^«  engmeer  m  charge  that  bf 

as  practicable,  a  combination  in  insane  asylums  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  tube  the  water  wm 

the  cottage  system,  with  that  at  present  in  vogue,  is  ascend  of  itself  to  the  highest  part  of  the 

desirable.  prison 

J&w/i^«?,  That  there  aw  weighty  reasons  to  bo  *^  The' State  finances  are  in  a  fine  condition, 

such  combination  is  practicable,  and  it  would  increase  \       v^.v    xi.     j  iT^  •             x     xT^  j  ^.^on<T 

the  economy  and  efficiency  of  asylums  for  the  insane.  *^"i  whue  the  debt  is  constanuy  decreasing, 

the  valuation  of  property  is  constantiy  increas- 

The  general  features  of  the  Illinois  plan  are  ing.    From  the  report  of  tlie  Auditor  of  PnbUc 

as  follows:  1.  A  central. hospital,  with  all  the  Accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  NoTember 

appliances  in  use  at  present,  constructed  upon  80,  1869,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  the 

the  present  system.    2.  A  large  farm,  not  less  principal  of  the  bo];ided  debt  paid  and  canceDeJ 

than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  arable  land,  durmg  the  year  was  $799,411.14^  and,  indnd- 

8.  Detached  houses  (not  cottages)  scattered  ing  the  payments  on  the  registered  oanal  bond^ 

over  the  farm,  built   to   resemble  ordinary  by  the  Oanal  Trustees,  $864,162.87.    The  total 

dwellings,  and  without  erpensive  heatmg-ap-  State  debt,  on  the  80th  of  November,  vm 

paratus  or  plumbing.    4.  Each  house  for  male  $5,124,996.64,  distributed  as  follows : 

patients  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  aman    Bonded  debt  ftOllng  due  afterissB ¥S^m^, 

and  wife,  assisted  by  one  female  servant  and  \\  |J        |J   i«o *''**'SS 

two  farm  laborers.    5.  Frequent  transfers  from  I!  "        "   JUJ tmSs 

one  house  to  another,  as  circumstances  may  •*             "        "   lers! *.!*.......    *664,sfl000 

indicate.     6.  More  thorough  classification.     7.  Amount  not  yet  presenfod,  caBed  in  1^  Got- 

The  organization  of  labor;  the  whole  institu-         ^^^  proclamation J^^ 

tion  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  an  industrial  Total |b,isi,wm 

basis ;  and  the  attendants  employed  with  the  There  was  in  the  Treasury,  belonging  to  tlie 

distinct  understanding  that  they  are  not  mere  State  Debt  Fund,  on  the  80th  of  November, 

nurses,  but  fellow-laborers  with  the  patients.  $1,114,153.67,  and  it  is  estimated  that  tbotoUd 

8.  Increased  personal  freedom,  and  more  life  receipts  of  funds  applicable  to  the  payment  ot 
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the  Stiite  debt  up  to  Jnly  1, 1871,  will  amonnt 
to  $4,211,103.08,  which  will  be  increased  by 
the  1st  of  January,  1874^  by  the  receipts  fh>m 
the  Oentral  Ballroad,  to  $5,811,108.08.  This 
vill  be  more  than  suffident  to  liquidate  the 
whole  outstanding  debt  of  the  State,  and  the 
Auditor  estimates  that  the  necessity  for  col> 
lecting  the  two-mill  tax  will  cease  after  one 
more  levy,  the  receipts  firom  the  Oentral  Rail- 
road being  sufficient  to  pay  the  remainder  of 
principal  and  interest. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $956,478.48,  and  the 
warrants  drawn  thereon  to  $1,670,004.42.  The 
amoont  of  the  School,  College  and  Seminary 
Fonda,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1869,  was 
$1,165,407.82,  upon  which  interest  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  amounting  to  $69,924.- 
43.  Of  this  amount  $12,445.99  was  paid  to  the 
Normal  University,  $2,918.51  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  $54,564.98 
distribnted  to  counties.  The  school-tax,  dis« 
trihated  to  connties  in  addition  to  the  above, 
was  $900,000,  makmg  a  total  of  $954,564.12 
distribnted  for  school  purposes.  The  total 
aaaessed  value  of  property  in  the  State,  accord- 
ing  to  the  assessment  of  1868,  was  $468,776,494^ 
aad  according  to  that  of  1869  it  was  $486,954,- 
577,  showing  an  increase  of  $28,178,088. 

The  assessed  value  of  railroad  property 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Illinois  Central)  was 
iB  follows : 


RAHAOAD  FBOFSBTT. 


lADdi.  acre*  40.589 

Town  lots,  No.  S,«0 

Truk,S,«i7mUes%8aift. 

RoDing-ctock 

Otber  penonal  uid  mlBOel- 
lueou  proper^ 


Total. 


AvmgaVilM. 


$S,000  66 
1,8M87 


AiiMnil  V«la». 


$665,666 
1,8(»,860 
7,762,018 
6,696,475 

601,969 


$15,847,796 


The  following  table  shows  what  portion  of 
the  property,  according  to  the  assessment  of 
1^9,  was  personal  and  what  was  its  nature : 


POSOSAL  rBOFDXTT. 


Howe* 

IfeaUattte 

MvlMasdwMS 

Hogs 

Carriage  andwftgont. 
ClockK  and  watches. .. 
PUbob 


874487 

1,684,445 

88,046 

t8!nr,664 

9,066,804 

979.488 

989,900 

11,910 


ValM. 


$81  69 

978 

86  66 

89 

198 

91  66 

896 

77  19 


_ToUI ^ $188  89 

goods  and  merchandtoe 

nnken,  bnAen,  and  atock'Jobbert'  prop- 
erty  

VAnalMtiired  artlclefl 

Jfoneji  and  credits 

Valo«  of  monejB  Invested  In  bonda,  f tocka, 
Joiatp«tock  oompanies,  etc 

vafaie  of  BhAtes  In  the  capital  itock  of  State 
and  national  banks 

Unenameratcd  property 


te.. 

one. 


Vklu. 


$97,709,949 

14,497,850 

8,917,789 

1,619,479 

8,989,689 

6,089,886 

948,148 

990,848 


$60,861,769 
19,848,899 

196,460 

1,919,408 

17,400,485 

1,747,879 

8,794,445 
18,886,708 


$198,189,470 
8,744,187 


Total  aaseaacd  Talne  of  peraonal  property.  '$194.888.988 


The  county,  township,  and  town  and  city 
debts,  are  as  follows : 

OOmnT  DEBTS. 

Railroad  debts $9,152,666 

Otherthan  railroad  debts 6,807,296 

Ballroad  anbacriptlons  not  yet  debts 7,078,938 

Total 116,588,797 

TOWN  Aim  TOWXrSHIP  DXBTS. 

Ballroad  debts $1,697,098 

Otherthan  railroad  debts 478,628 

Ballroad  subscriptions  not  yet  debts 4,474,400 

School  debts 10,709 

Total $6,665,668 

OITT  DEBTS. 

BaUioad  debts $1,964,260 

Other  than  raUroad  debts 13,080,704 

Ballroad  snbscilptiona  not  yet  debts 1,864,600 

School  debts 816,000 

Total $16,715,454 

Grand  total $88,909,909 

.  Of  this  amount,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
$12,90T,8S8  are  returned  as  railroad  subscrip- 
tions not  yet  debts,  leaving  the  amount  of 
actual  debts  $26,002,076. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures under  the  appropriations  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  for  the  benefit  of  several 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  and  for 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  levy  of  6^  mills  on 
the  assessment  of  1868,  to  18  mills,  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government 
and  the  deficiency  of  1868.  The  Auditor,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  opinion  that  the  assessed  value 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  only 
about  one-fourth  its  r^  value,  and  that  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  not  exorbitant,  or  relatively 
greater  than  tiiat  of  other  States. 

The  State  bank  system  is  virtually  abolished, 
only  two  banks  remaining  in  operation^the 
'^  Sycamore  Bank,"  and  the  ^^  Cumberland 
County  Bank."  The  former  had  a  circulation, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  of  $87,  and  the  latter 
of  $419. 

The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  shows  the 
following  condition  of  the  Treasury: 

Amount  on  hand  December  1,  1868,  and 

amonnt  recelyed  to  December  1, 1869. . .  $4,825,628  89 

Amonnt  paid  oat  from  December  1, 1868,  to 

December  1, 1860 9,669,649  19 

Total  amonnt  of  fhnds  in  the  Treasury,  De- 
cember 1,1889 $1,762,974  70 

.  The  Treasurer  says: 

*  In  July,  1861,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  was 
il2,827,166.86.  On  the  Ist  of  December,  1866,  it  was 
$8,595,848.02.  which  was  increased,  in  1867,  hy  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, $50,000— making  a  total  debt,  in  1867,  of 
$8,645,849.02.  On  the  1st  day  of  December.  1868,  the 
debt  was  $5,988,458.58.  On  the  Ist  day  of  December, 
1869,  the  entire  debt,  indnding  $20,186  which  has 
been  called  in  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
which  has  not  been  presented,  and  on  which  interest 
has  ceased,  is  only  ^,124,995.64. 

The  amount  of  principal  of  the  debt  paid  from 
December  1, 1868,  to  December  1, 1869,  was  $868,- 
457.89.  This  amonnt  was  paid  from  the  State  Debt 
and  Illinois  Central  Sailroad  Funds,  and  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  from  the 
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receipts  of  the  canal.  All  of  the  debt  which,  has  thismanifestationof  the  love  and  esteem  of  hU  fellow- 
matured  has  been  called  in  hj  prodamation  of  the  Christianfl.  He  was  the  oldest  preacher  in  the  Metb- 
Govemor,  and  t^e  same  paid,  excepting  the  small  odist  Church  now  engaged  in  the  ministry.  For  sixty- 
amount  of  $20,186,  referred  to  above.  Of  the  out-  five  years  he  had  labored  for  his  Lord  and  Master, 
standing  debt,  $67,000,  which  matures  on  the  Ist  and  during  that  time  had  only  received  at  tliree  times 
Monday  of  Jannaij,  proximo,  has  been  called  in  by  the  amounts  allowed  him  by  theChun^  He  bad  the 

fTodamation  of  ue  Governor,  dated  November  28,  oldest  preacher's  wife  in  the  world,  snd  had  lived 

869,  and  will  be  j)aid  at  maturity.  Of  the  remaining  >  happily  with  her  for  sixty  years.    He  had  seven  chil- 

debt,  $3,149,638.41  matures  in  1870,  which,  when  dren  and  sixty  grand  and  ffreatn^rand  children.  He 

paid,  will  leave  a  debt  of  less  than  $3,000,000.    It  is  was  bom  in  Viii^inia,  and  had  been  a  citiaen  of  the 

estimated  that  the  two-miU  tax  for  1869,  collected  in  West  ftt>m  the  tmie  he  was  six  years  old,  and  he  ia 

1870,  will  yield  $950,000,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  now  eiffhty-flve  years.  He  had  no  langoa^e  to  de- 
received  m>m  the  lUinois  Central  Bailroad  Company,  scribe  the  situation  of  this  country  at  that  tune.  He 
previous  to  1871,  will  be  about  $700,000,  -v^ich,  hadsuffered  much  in  body,  mind,  and  puise.  He  had 
a^ded  to  the  State  Debt  Fund  and  the  Illinois  Cen-  been  cauffht  Ave  hundred  nules  from  home,  in  a  straiute 
trtd  Bailroad  Fund  now  on  hand,  will  nearly  equal  Umd.  wiUi  an  old  blind  horse,  and  seventy-flTe  oents 
the  amount  of  the  debt  which  matures  January  1,  in  his  pocket.    He  had  never  been  offlciaUy  com- 

1871,  not  taking  into  account  the  premium  on  gold,  plained  of  in  quarterly  meeting  but  once.  In  his 
One  more  levy  of  the  two-mill  tax  is  all  that  wiU  b^  young  days  he  wore  knee-breeches  and  top-boots.  At 
required.  the  first  conference  he  ever  attended  a  complaint  via 

_,  ,  '  i?  1     J  •         li.-     A*  laid  agiunst  him  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  peo- 

jLne  nnmoer  oi  acres  oi  land  in  oultivation,  pie  by  wearing  a  pair  ox  suspenders,  and  they  wot 

according  to  the  retams  of  the  assessors,  was  him  home.   But  Uie  Lord  always  provides  for  the 

as  follows :  wheat,  2,589,214 :  com,  6,193,747 ;  W  ?°4  ?4  lf«»e,  and  he  found  that  Bi^op  McKen- 

otherfield  products,  l,820,588--total,  8,603,599.  ^« ^  indulged  m  the  mime  luxuiy,    J^was  then 

n^    JviVi      *  xl  '     'V  \!*TTr  ^'  w,wvw,v««.  gjiQ^ijjj-  happy  enough.    When  he  entered  the  mm- 

The  fertility  of  the  sod  of  Dlinoifl  is  prover-  y^  there  wm  but  one  college-bred  preacher,  and  he 

bial,  and,  happily  for  the  State,  the  origin  of  was  oxdv  half  bred.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Aken 

the  prairie  loam  preolades  the  possibility  of  he  got  D.  D.  stuck  to  his  name,  and  that  veir  day  he 

sterile  extremes  arising   from   local    causes.  jystriEenwithabad  painmhjsUck,andh^^ 

iUmost  tiie  entireSUteicovered by art^^^^  S??! t ?, ^ L^Sy^on^^^^^^^ 

of  drift  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  every  within  forty  miles,  and  no  paper  in  the  countiy.  His 

variety  of  rock,  and  commingled  in  a  homo-  ihther  wanted  to  make  an  educated  man  of  him,  hot 

geneous  mass  by  the  agents  employed  in  its  he  missc^  it  ba^y.  When  it  pleased  God  to  gvehim 

distribntion.  This  immenae  depJt  yaries  from  J»oaS't&'pSS^^fm:SJih?i^' 

ten  to  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness,    in-  edge  of  that  had  sustained  him  in  all  trials.  He  had 

riohed  by  all  the  minerals  existing  in  the  cru^t  preached  as  many  sermons  as  any  living  man,  alUioogh 

of  the  earth,  it  necessarily  contains  a  great  di-  he  could  not  say  how  good  they  were.   He  hailed 

versity  of  constituents.    Since  plants  differ  so  "^'"-^ ^^^^ tiie successof  •U who  preached i^^ 

^ffl^^.  ^^  t°\?^.^  of  which^hey  are  com-  Pl,,tenS^\»^lfe 

posed,  this  multiplicity  of  composition  is  the  with  the  Church  as  a  tmvelling  preacher;  and, not- 

means  of  growing  a  great  diversity  of  crops,  withstanding  the  crosses,  trials,  axid  troubles  of  a  trar- 

The  amount  produced  is  correspondingly  largo,  «l}ing  preacher,  he  would  rather  be  one  thanPresident 

and  so  great  is  the  fertiUty,  that  years  of  con-  ff^t^Si^  w?  wi.'rrllte  wf  IS,^^ •  '^ 

..  _^j  '^  ■,.._  ^ J     _  i  '     i, •  n     J.    •   .  i_  tains  US  all  II  we  have  His  love  in  our  nesns ,  ana 

tmued  cultivation  do  not  materially  dimmish  ^e  bade  fhrewell  to  his  brethren  with  much  love  and 

the  yield.    Should  superficial  sterility  be  in-  jfeeling.    He  did  not  originate  this  jubilee  and  is  not 

duced  by  excessive  working,  the  subsoil  extends  worthy  of  it.  After  a  long,  hard  life,  he  had  Dcrfonn*d 

to  an  unusual  depth,  and,  when  rendered  avail-  nothmg  but  his  duty,  ^rewell,  farewdL  I  ask  your 

able  by  deep  plouWg,  bas  aproducing  capaci-  rKS^l^sT^^cefaS  t^.  l^^^o^^ 

ty  equal  to  that  of  the  surface.  and  for  evermore  I 

From  the  report  of  the  Supeiintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  it  appears  tnat  the  number       There  is  a  large  dairy  interest  in  the  vioinitr 

of  universities  and  colleges  in  the  State  is  20 ;  of  Elgin,  111.    The  lands  are  high  and  roIilDgt 

female  colleges  and  ac^emies  having  a  four  while  springs  and  streams  of  living  water  sre 

years'  course,  12 ;  academies  and  seminaries  of  more  numerous  than  we  obtain  usually  on  tiie 

various  grades  and  courses,  16 ;  la<Ues'  schools,  lands  of  Illinois.    The  soil  here  is  a  dtfk  loaiOi 

of  less  than  four  years'  course,  8 ;  theological  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  day,  sand,  anj 

seminaries  and  church  schools,  10;  raiscella-  gravel,  and  good  for  grass.    Theprodnetionot 

neous  institutions,  0 ;  public  libraries,  7.  niilk,  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  spnogs 

The  forty-sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  from  its  demand  in  Chicago.  Of  easy  access 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  in  session  at  by  rail  to  the  city,  with  good  prices  and  a  con- 
Lincoln  for  four  days,  commencing  September  stantly-increasing  call  for  milk  and  creani, 
22d.  This  conference  was  of  especial  interest  farmers  were  induced  to  try  this  kind  of  dairy 
as  the  scene  of  a  iubilee  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  fjurming,  and  soon  were  convinced  that  it  yielded 
anniversary  of  the  entry  into  tiie  ministry  of  more  profits  than  growing  grain. 
Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  last  survivor  of  a  There  is  at  this  point  a  company  called 
class  of  preachers  wno  have  passed  away.  The  the  ^' Elgin  Hilk-condenBing  Company,"  or- 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  his  remarks  on  the  ganized  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  and 
occasion:  preserving  milk  and   making   cheese.    The 

He  s^d  ho  had  been  called  a  strong  man,  but  to-  loDowing  abstract  is  taken  from  the  boob  of 

day  he  felt  weak  as  a  ohild,  so  overcome  was  he  by  the  company : 
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5,778 
6,084 
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41,899 

99,467 

98,880 
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10,144 

0,886 

5,089 

946 

isit. 

Jan.... 

67,146 

86,746 

17,188 

400 

00 

400,644  166,777 

40,819 

184,960 

88,961 

06,070 

98,976 

Amount  of  sogar  used  in  the  above  preserved 
milk  was  44,869  poxmds. 

Other  articles  of  food  are  condensed  and  pre- 
Eerred  at  this  factory  under  the  Borden  pro- 
cess. A  considerable  business  is  done  in  con- 
densing meats,  beef  and  mutton,  while  the 
process  is  employed  sncoessfnllj  in  taking  ont 
the  water  from  froits  and  preserving  them  fresh 
io  a  condensed  fonn. 

The  following  important  decisions  were  made 
in  the  Supreme  Ooort,  dming  the  year,  one  of 
tbem  on  the  matter  of  the  assessment  of  bank 
capital  for  taxation. 

The  Court  has  decided  that  bank  capital 
msi  be  assessed  at  its  par  value,  because,  be- 
ing itself  the  representative  and  standard  of 
its  own  value,  the  assessor  can  have  no  dis- 
cretionary judgment  in  the  premises. 

Another  was  in  reference  to  the  mutual  rights 
of  railway  companies  and  travellers.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  (Illinois  Central  Railroad 
».  Whittemore)  that  a  passenger  on  a  railroad 
train  must  not  be  expelled  from  the  oar  at  any 
other  place  thanra  ^t^plAr  station,  for  the  non- 
pajment  of  fare.  l%e  Justice  of  this  ruling 
will  fit  once  become  apparent  and  fully  appro- 
<^aied  by  those  who  travel  on  railroad  trains. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  by  a  multiplicity 
of  caoses,  that  a  passenger  is  unable  to  secure 
a  ticket  at  the  office.  The  rules  of  the  road 
prohibit  the  sale  of  tickets  on  the  triun,  and 
compd  the  conductor  to  expel  those  who  re- 
fine to  pay  fare— the  non-purchase  of  tickets 
^g  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  com- 
piny,  and  hence  construed  to  be  a  reftisal  to 
pajfare. 

Under  sucIl  circumstances,  there  would  be 
grooB  hgustice  in  stopping  the  train  at  what- 
^er  point  it  might  happen  to  be,  whether  in 
the  day  or  night,  and  Meeting  the  passenger  (it 
°^8y  be  a  woman)  trom  the  car.  The  court 
holds  that  a  railroad  company  has  a  right  to 
require  of  its  passengers  the  observance  of  all 
reasonable  rules  calodated  to  insure  comfortL 
convenience,  good  order  and  behavior,  and 
secure  the  safety  of  its  trains,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common  earner, 
and  that  when  a  passenger  wantonly  disrcffards 
a  reasonable  rule  (as  to  refhse  to  surrender  a 
ticket  to  the  conductor,  etc.),  the  obligation  to 
transport  him  ceases,  and  l^e  company  may 


expel  him  from  the  cars,  not  at  a  dangerous 
and  iuconvenient  place ;  but  a  refbsal  to  pay 
fare  Justifies  an  expulsion  only  at  a  regular 
station. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  of  the  year, 
in  the  history  of  Illinois,  is  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution.  The 
convention  was  called  under  the  first  section 
of  article  twelve  of  the  present  constitution, 
as  follows : 

Sicnoir  1.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  oU  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  branch  of  the  General  AsBembly 
shall  think  it  neoesaaiy  to  alter  or  amend  this  con- 
stitution, they  ahall  recommend  to  the  electors,  at 
the  next  election  of  members  of  the  Genend  AMem- 
bly.  to  vote  for  or  againat  a  convention ;  and,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a  migorit^  of  all  electon  of  the 
State  voting  for  representatives  have  voted  for  a 
convention,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  their  next 
session,  call  a  convention,  to  consist  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  the  time  of 
making  said  call,  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner, 
at  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  electors,  in  the 
some  districta  that  chose  the  members  of  tiie  House 
of  Representatives,  and  which  convention  shall  meet 
within  three  months  after  said  election,  for  the  pur- 
IK>se  of  revising,  altering,  or  amending  this  constitu- 
tion. 

Fnder  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
the  Legislature,  at  the  session  of  1867,  adopted 
the  fodowing  concurrent  resolution  submitting 
the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people : 

Jietohed  ly  the  Sbu9€  of  SepruenUUitM.  the  Senate 
efmcurring  herein^  That  the  electors  of  the  State  of 
Blinois  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  recommended,  at  the 
next  election  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  vote  for  or  against  calling  a  convention  to  form  a 
new  constitution  for  the  State  of  Hlinois. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
people  at  the  election  in  November,  1868, 
voted  on  the  <]^uestion  of  a  State  Convention, 
with  the  foUowmg  result : 

Wbole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Hcpresenta- 

tivea 444,880 

One-balf  this  vote  (being  the  vote  to  be  over- 
come).     223,480 

Actual  vote  for  Convention S&8,184 


Ki\)orit7  for  Convention.. 
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The  Legiahitnre,  accordingly,  passed  an  act 
calling  a  convention,  to  consist  of  eighty-five 
membra,  to  meet  at  Springfield  on  the  second 
Monday  in  December,  1869,  each  representa- 
tive district  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  number 
of  members  of  the  convention  aa  it  was  entitled 
to  memben  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  tiien  sitting  General  Assembly ;  the  mem- 
bers of  sdd  convention  to  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner,  at  the  places  fixed  for  holding 
general  elections,  and  by  the  electors  qualified 
to  vote  for  memben  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  same  districts  that  chose  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  then  sit- 
ting General  Assembly. 

The  act  also  prescribed  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  election,  of  organizing  the  convention, 
of  preserving  the  records,  and  of  submitting 
the  amendments  to  the  people.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  pay  of  members,  fixing  the  rate 
at  six  dollars  per  day,  with  mileage. 


At  the  geDsral  election  of  November  Sd, 
fortj-foar  Kepablicans  and  fortj'Oae  Demo- 
crats were  cliosen  oa  members  of  the  oonvea- 

tioo. 

Three  Stat«  Oomtitnttona]  Conventions  hare 
nlreadj  met  in  this  State.  The  first  met  at 
Easkaskia,  and  couclnded  its  labors  Aagost  26, 
1818.  An  enabling  act  had  been  passed  April 
18,  1818,  and  the  Sute  -nas  formaJJj  admitted 
with  this  oonstitation  bj  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, December  8, 1818, 

The  oonstitation  of  1818  renuuned  in  fbroe 
twenty-nine  years,  when  a  second  Conslitn- 
•  tional  Convention  was  called,  which  assembled 
in  Springfield  June  T,  184T,  and  closed  its  ses- 
sion Angost  31st  foUowing.  This  convention 
was  presided  over  by  Newton  Olond,  of  Mor- 
gan County,  and  oonustod  of  one  hnndred 
and  sixty-two  members.  It  counted  among  its 
members  slargennmber  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  tlie  State.  The  constitation  framed  by 
tills  convention  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  at  an  election  held  on  the  first  Monday 
of  March,  1848,  and  ratified  by  a  large  m^ority. 

The  third  State  Constitntional  Convention 
was  chosen  nnder  an  act  of  the  Legislatare  of 
1861,  at  the  election  in  November  following; 
met  in  Springfield,  Jonnary  7, 1883,  and  ad- 
journed rins  dit  March  24, 1862.  It  consisted 
of  seventy-five  members,  of  whom  forty-five 
were  classed  as  Democrats,  ten  Union  Demo- 
crats, and twentyKepnblicani.  W.  A.  Hacker 
waspresident.  The constJtntion framed  at  thia 
time  was  sabmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  third  Monday  of  Jnne, 
1802,  and  r^ected  by  the  following  vote : 

Aniortlhs  CnnitltaUon I4I,1» 

ror  lb*  Constitation m,<»l 

IC4aritT>g>lii)tC<»sUtiill0D. lR,06t 

The  convention  met  In  the  hall  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives at2p.>L  onthelSth  of  December. 
On  attempting  to  organize,  William  Gary, 
of  Jo  Daviess  County,  and  J.  C.  Dement, 
of  Lee  Oonnty,  were  both  put  in  nomination, 
both  declared  elected,  and  both  condacted 
to  the  chair.  A  roU  of  the  members  was 
then  called,  and  Mr.  Dement,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  elected,  the  Independent  Kepnbll- 
cans  of  Oook  Oonnty  voting  with  the  Denv 
ocrats.  Secretaries  were  chosen,  and  the  con- 
vention a^onmed.  No  permanent  organi- 
zation was  effected  until  tlie  foorth  day,  De- 
cember 17th,  whea  the  Demoorata,  by  a  oaioit 
with  the  Conservalive  or  Independent  Repnb- 
licans,  seonred  the  organtEation.  The  vote  on 
president  stood,  Charles  Hitchcock  (Democrat), 
46 ;  Joseph  Medill  (RepQbUoan),  40. 

The  president  did  not  aanonnoe  the  stand- 
ing committees  uitil  Monday,  December  SOth, 
the  sixth  day,  on  which  day  the  convention  ad- 
jonraed  for  the  holidays,  nnOl  January  G,  1870. 
The  foUowing  resolutions  were  adopted: 
Saolced,  Thu  it  is  the  Kose  of  thia  convcntloD. 
that  anyamendnientitothla  conititntion  u  proposed 
by  this  ooDTention  ihsU  not  take  eSect  unm  nitlfled 
1^  ■  vote  of  the  people. 


SaoletJ,  Tliae  tbe  eonatitution  of  the  State  ibooM 
be  unsoded  as  followi,  M  nit;  that  the  Gcttmoi 
of  this  State  shall,  at  each  regular  iwudd  tt  tbe 
Legislatare  thereof,  preaent  with  hia  mwu^  u  th« 
QeiiBral  Assembly  a  atatument  of  the  moueji  paid 
out  of  fimdi  under  hia  order  or  control,  and  cDihil 
account,  together  vlth  the  vouohen  Ibereror. 

Also  resotutlDns  calling  upon  the  Anditcr  for 
certain  reports,  in  compliance  with  which  Uis 
following  statisUcs  were  famished  Uie  con- 
vention: 

instofao  lain _ 

to  l&i  Tnatary  Bra  Jf  ly 


™«- 

0™j-2|H. 

r^zliP 

May!.  ■<;:  to  Oct.  Sl/m.... 
Ni.v.  J,'ii7,to  Aprilift-W.. 

K/;W«te: 

Total 

»«,7«,011  W 

IWTUIOTJ 

The  Anditor  reported  that,  since  June  II. 
1863,  this  last-named  amount— 18,971,810.19 
—had  been  paid  into  the  Stale  Treasury  b; 
the  company ;  |S54^98B.fi6  of  this  wsspaid  n 
the  4th  Instant.  The  resolution  reqaiiiDgtlid 
statement  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  Deecmbei. 

The  earnings  of  the  road  from  November  1, 
1868,  to  April  80,  1869,  were  Irom  the  foUo*- 
ing  sources : 

Freight ffHM,WlS 

PaaMneete TOIJtl  W 

Sniabaggan m,*:<  n 

«-"■  amss 


Total |»,W,M«fl 

Do.  ih>m  May  1  to  October  81, 1899 : 

Fielsfat »S«,TOM 

PasKngen ^S»  » 

btntagfun l.onM 


To«al ♦WA"*" 

Stai  and  Pamaiuil  Propiriy  of  th*  BUt  fi^  1<" 


The  total  debt  of  the  State  is  as  foUew^: 
Bonded  debt,  December],  1809,  $6,184,995^ 
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school  fond,  $1,165,407.82 ;  total  debt,  $6,290,- 
402.96. 

The  foUowing  are  among  the  leading  (ques- 
tions which  will  be  agitated  in  the  convention : 
special  legislation ;  paj  of  officials ;  veto-power 
of  GoTernor;  the  general  railroad  system;  the 
Ulinois  Central  Road;  universal  suffrage,  in- 
cloding  women ;  the  compulsory  observance  of 
the  Sabbath ;  ratification  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitation  of  the  United  States;  majority 
and mmoritj representation;  corporations  only 
to  be  created  by  general  acts ;  Jadicial  system 
of  the  State ;  amalgamation  of  races ;  *^  water- 
ing "stocks;  educational  system;  death  pen- 
alty; State  militia;  pledging  the  State  credit ; 
taxation;  canal  and  river  imnrovements ;  ap- 
portionment of  Legislature;  law  of  divorce; 
homestead  law ;  the  two-mill  tax ;  State  rights 
and  Federal  relations. 

DOaORATION.  The  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  for  the 
jear  ending  June  80, 1869,  was  greatly  in  ex- 


cess of  that  of  any  previous  year  dnce  1854, 
having  reached  the  number  of  852,669.  The 
magnitude  of  the  immigration  for  this  year,  as 
well  as  its  rapid  increase  since  the  war,  is 
shown  by  the  foUowing  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  total  arrivals  at  the  different 
ports  of  the  country  unce  and  including  the 
year  1856 : 


ISSe 900,486 

18OT SS1,806 

1868 1S8,196 

18S9 18i;» 

1800 168,610 

1861 91,8» 

1861 01,987 


1868 176,S8a 

1864 196,416 

1865 M8,ia0 

1886 818,564 

1867 996,868 

1868 897,915 

1869 868,560 


Total  In  fourteen  years 9,918,918 

Total  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  80, 1669, 
five  years,  1,614,816. 

The  nationalities  and  occupations  of  the  for- 
eigners arriving  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  which  ended  June  80,  1869,  as  well 
as  the  proportion  landed  at  the  different  ports, 
are  given  m  the  following  exhibit : 


yevToTk,N.T 

Hanm,Mkh 

Bofltnn,  Maw 

Sm  Fnodaoo,  Gal 

SUdmoR,  Md 

PoiUand,  Me 

Kew  Orleans,  La 

DetrolLMich 

HdladelpUa,  Ba 

Oregon,  Oresen • 

TeiM,  Teiaa 

KeyWest,  Fla 

Cliitfettini,  S.  C 

SfiSrii?'!!'::::::::::: 

Gloacaiter,  MaM 

XtrblehMd,  Maaa 

Kew  Bedford,  Maaa 

Paget  Soond,  W.  T 

St  Angnitine,  Fla 

Genwee,  N.  I 

ProTldfiDoe,  B.I 

New  Harec,  Ckmn 

PDrtnnoatii,  N.  H 

8tTaiiiitli,  Oft 

Newport,  R.I 

Brisud  and  Warren,  B.  I. 


968,754 

ss/ns 

S8,SM 
18,490 

4,088 

8,4M 

8,808 

1,081 

919 

TOO 

418 


KunlMr  of  tiBml|praBto  nrlrad  from  Moh 
oooBtrj. 


Vmabm  9t  imiiilgniiti  wHTad  MoaglBg  to  oach 


815 


170 
78 
76 


81 

18 

0 

6 

4 
S 
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Total  immlgranta 85i, 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Sweden •. 

Brit  North  Am.  Frorlncea.. 

Norway 

Ohlna 

France 

Bwitaeriand 

Denmark 

Weatlndlea 

Bdglnm 

Itoly, 

Houand 

Spain 

Aaorea  lalanda 

Boaaia 

Kezico 

Poland 

Soath  America 

Portngal 

AMca 

Japan 

Tnrkey 

Greece 

All  other  oonntziea 

Not  BUted 


Total  immigranta 868,869 


188,687 

60,988 

04,W8 

84vtt4 

90,018 

16j068 

19,874 

8,879 

8,660 

8,649 

9,984 

1,099 

1,488 

1,184 

1,198 

490 

ai8 

890 
184 
90 
87 
79 
68 
18 
8 
95 
15 


Laborera 

Faimera 

KechanlcB 

Berranta 

Merchanta 

Mlnera 

Clerica 

Maaona 

Mariners 

Tallora , 

Bhoemakera , 

Bakers 

Weavers 

Butchers 

Physiciana 

Artists 

Paintera 

Cleraymen 

Bogmeers 

Seamatreaaes , 

Brewers , 

Fishermen 

Teachers 

Jewellera 

All  other  occapationa. . 
Oocapation  not  stated , 
Without  oocnjMition. . . 


88,649 

98,098 

16,668 

10,965 

8,800 

6,006 

1,648 

1,888 

1,219 

1,194 

1,106 

870 

771 

646 

897 

875 


998 
9S5 
989 
947 
211 
181 
171 
1,486 
725 
180,448 


Total  immiffrants I  889.669 


The  State  of  New  York  has  the  most  ex« 
temire  and  the  best-organized  system  in  the 
couBlry  for  the  reception  and  care  of  immi- 
grants. The  "Board  of  Oommissioners  of 
£nugradon  of  the  State  ^'  has  been  in  sno- 
e«3sfbl  operation  since  the  15th  of  Maj,  1847; 
and  its  labors  have  been  most  beneficial  to 
tbe  interests  of  the  immigrants,  and  to  those 
of  the  country.  The  commissioners,  who  con- 
tribnte  their  services  gratnitonsly,  make  it 
their  duty  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  immi- 
grants on  their  arriyal ;  to  protect  them  from 
frand  and  imposition,  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
helpless,  render  aid  to  those  seeking  employ- 
ment, and,  in  general,  to  SQpeiintend  their  wel<> 
fare.  For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fond  to  en- 
able the  commissioners  to  carry  on  this  work,  a 
per  capita  tax  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is 
Ksessed  upon  each  alien  entering  the  port  of 


New  York,  which  is  paid  bj  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  caRying  the  immigrant.  This  com- 
mutation fond  is  the  consideration  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  immigrant  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  which  the  latter  binds  herself 
"to  protect  him  on  his  arriral,  and  for  the  pe- 
riod of  five  yeara  thereafter  provide  him  with 
shelter  if  destitute,  and  with  medical  and  other 
aid  if  sick."  The  amount  of  this  f\ind  for  the 
year  1868  was  (588,480.50,  and  for  the  year 
1869  exceeded  the  sum  of  $650,000 ;  and  the 
good  whicdi  it  has  enabled  the  commissioners 
to  accomplish  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1868  they  paid  to  the  hospitals  and  cities 
and  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  nursing  and 
support  of  immigrants,  upward  of  $100,000, 
and  also  $280,000,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
11,518  inmates  of  the  immigrant  hospitals  and 
asylums  on  Ward^s  Island,  in  the  bay  of  New 
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York.  The  Board  now  holdB  in  trast  a  prop- 
erty on  Ward's  Island,  valued  at  not  leas 
than  two  million  dollars,  and  is  constantly  en- 
larging and  improying  the  facilities  for  the 
effectual  care  and  support  of  unfortunate  im- 
migrants. One  of  the  most  useful  features  of 
the  system  adopted  by  the  commissioners  is 
the  "Labor  Exchange,'*  recently  established  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring,  free  of  charge,  speedy 
employment  for  immigrants,  and  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  in  any 
of  the  States.  The  results  of  the  labors  of  this 
Bureau,  for  the  years  1868  and  1869,  are 
here  given.  They  indicate  the  points  to 
which  immigrants  were  sent  in  response  to 
applications  for  their  labor  through  the  Labor 
Exchange;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
demands  ifor  labor  from  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Oonnecticut,  and  Penn- 
sylvama,  were  greater  than  fh>m  all  the  other 
States: 


arriving  are  landed.  Of  the  total  number  of 
arrivals  during  the  year  ending  December  81, 
1869,  254,887  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  nationalities  and  destmations  of  Uiete, 
compared  with  the  same  statistics  of  last  year, 
are  given  in  the  following  statements,  which 
also  show  ^e  States  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  immigrants : 


VATIOKAUTT. 


Ireland 


Sweden..... 
Sootland.... 
Switserlsiid. 


DESTHTATIOW. 

18S8. 

188S. 

New  York  (Ket  1Mb.) 

New  York  (ooUlde  do.). . . 
New  Jersey 
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44 

61 
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1. 
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8 

88 
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06 
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88 
16 
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6 
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1,886 
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897 
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98 
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8 

South  Carolina 

80 

80 
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Tennessee 
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6 
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8 
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5 
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8 
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8 
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11 
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There  is  also  an  immigration  on  the  Paoiflo 
coast  which  it  may  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to 
mention.  This  conrists  of  the  Chinese  who 
have  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  Asia.  The 
large  mass  of  them  are  located  chiefly  in  Oali- 
fomia ;  but  many  have  fonnd  their  way  to  the 
mining  regions  of  Nevada  and  of  some  of  the 
Territories.  In  Oalifomia  they  are  occnpied 
chiefly  in  mining  pnrsaits,  and  have  generally 
been  extremely  snccessfoL  They  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  strictly  regarded  as  permanent  in- 
habitants, as  the  intention  to  return  to  China 
with  their  accnmnlations  is  almost  univer- 
sal. They  are  males  mostly,  and  come  for 
the  purpose  of  gain.  In  1856  the  number 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  was  4^788 ;  in  1860 
it  was  6,467;  in  1865  it  was  2.942,  and 
in  1869  it  was  12,874.  The  total  number 
of  arrivals  of  Chinese  since  1855  has  been 
78.817. 

New  York  Is  the  nrincipal  port  of  entry  for 
the  vast  numbers  of  immigrants  to  this  coun- 
try, where  more  than  five-sevenths  of  all  those 
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Smoe  the  year  1847  no  less  than  4,088,991 
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immieruits  hare  l>e«n  landed  at  tba  port  of  thefarorite  localities  for  settleinent,  have  bora 
New  York  alone.  ValaableBtatiitica,8tioifiiiff  prepared  with  great  care,  and  are  given  in  the 
the  coontrf  from  which  the;  emigrate,  ana    following  ezhibitB: 
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AVOWED  DESTINATION  OF  PASSENGERS  LANDED  AT  CASTLE  GABDEN,  FROM  AUGUST  1,  185i, 

TO  JANUABT  1,  1860. 


DESTINATION. 
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From  the  above  statistics  it  wUl  be  seen 
that  the  emigration  from  Ireland^  during  the 
seven  years  immediately  following  1847,  was 
tmnsnidlj  large,  and  that  the  tide  of  German 
emigration,  greater  in  1851  than  it  had  been 
daring  any  previous  year,  rapidly  increased  in 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  years.  The  years 
1858  and  1859  as  well  as  1861  and  1862  show 
a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrivals. 
The  causes  of  these  results  are  explained  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Kapp,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
has  maae  the  subject  of  immigration  a  special 
study,  in  the  following  language : 

'^  The  emigration  from  Ireland,  which  from 
1844  rose  much  beyond  its  former  proportions, 
reached  its  culminating  point  after  the  great 
famine  of  1846.  During  the  decade  of  1845 
to  1854  inclusive,  in  which  period  the  highest 
figures  ever  known  in  the  history  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  were  reached,  1,512,- 
100  Irish  left  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
first  half  of  that  decade,  viz.,  from  January 


1, 1845,  to  December  81,  1849,  607,241  went 
to  the  United  Stotes,  and  in  the  last  half;  m, 
from  January  1, 1850,  to  December  81, 18H 
as  many  as  904,859  arrived  in  this  coontrT. 
With  this  unprecedentedly  large  emigration 
Ireland  has  ezbausted  herselfl  Since  1855  ber 
quota  has  faUen  off  to  less  than  one-half  of 
tne  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

*^  Almost  coincident,  in  point  of  time,  vitb 
this  mighty  exodus  from  Ireland  was  the  colo^ 
sal  emigration  from  Germany  which  folloirea 
the  failure  of  the  political  revolutions  at- 
tempted in  1848  and  1849.  Already  in  1945 
and  the  following  years  the  German  contingent 
of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  showed  an 
average  twice  as  large  as  in  the  same  space  of 
time  previous  to  the  year  named.  Bat  a  toI* 
nntarv  expatriation  on  a  much  larger  scale  re- 
sulted from  the  final  triumph  of  political  re- 
action. The  coup  d^Stat  of  Louis  Napoleon 
dosed  for  all  Europe  the  revolationaiy  f^ 
opened  in  1848.  In  the  three  years  preceding 
that  event  tiie  issue  of  the  stroggle  of  the 
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against  political  oppression  had  re- 
miiied  donbtfol.  Bat  the  2d  of  December, 
1851,  having  decided  the  success  of  the  op- 
pressors for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  mt^oritjr 
of  those  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  reac- 
tionary repme  left  their  homes.  The  fact,  that 
the  largest  nnmber  of  Germans  ever  landed  in 
one  rear  in  the  United  States  came  in  1854, 
showed  the  complete  darkening  of  the  politi- 
cal horizon  at  that  time.  The  apprehension 
of  a  new  continental  war,  which  actually  broke 
oQt  ft  jear  later  in  the  Crimea,  also  hastened 
the  steps  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  this 
country.  People  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
who  had  months  and  years  to  wait  before  they 
ooold  sell  their  property,  helped  to  swell  the 
tide  to  its  extraordinary  proportions.  From 
Janaary  1, 1845,  till  December  81,  1854,  there 
arrifed  1,226,892  Grermans  in  the  United  States, 
452,943  of  whom  oame  in  the  first  five  years 
of  this  period,  and  773,449  in  the  last  l&ye, 

*^Bat  the  numerical  strength  of  emigration 
to  this  oountry  is  not  goyemed  by  material 
aod  moral  disturbances  in  Europe  only.  While 
bad  erops,  commercial  and  industrial  crises, 
and  unfavorable  turns  in  political  affairs  in  the 
Old  Tforld  tend  to  increase  emigration,  the 
appearance  of  the  same  phenomena  in  the 
United  States  as  certainly  tends  to  decrease  it. 
Thus,  in  1838,  tiie  total  of  emigration  de- 
creased to  38,914,  while  in  the  previous  year 
it  had  amounted  to  79,340,  and  in  1839  and 
1S40  it  increased  again  to  68,069  and  84,066 
respectively.    The  reason  of  this  extraordinary 


decrease  was  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1837, 
which  shook  the  foundation  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  life  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  influx  of  aliens  into  New 
York  was  smaller  in  1858  and  1859  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1842,  for  the  only  rea- 
son that  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857  had 
frightened  those  who  wanted  to  make  a  living 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  In  1858  and 
1859  only  78,589  and  79,322  inmiigrants  re- 
spectively arrived  in  New  York,  while  in 
1856  their  number  amounted  to  142,342,  and 
in  1857  to  186,733.  In  1860  it  rose  to  105,162, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  it  fell  again  in  1861  to  65,539,  and  in 
1862  to  76,806.  In  1867  the  German  immi- 
gration in  New  York  increased  over  that  of 
1866  by  more  than  10,000,  in  which  last-men- 
tioned year  it  had  already  reached  the  large 
number  of  106,71 6  souls.  Its  ranks  were  swol- 
len in  1867  in  consequence  of  the  emigration 
of  men  liable  to  military  service  from  the  new 
provinces  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1866,  and  of 
families  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  Hanover  contributed  the  largest  share 
to  this  kind  of  emigration.  In  1 868  the  tide  sub- 
sided again,  as  people  began  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  sudden  change.  In  short,  bad  times 
in  Europe  regularly  increase,  and  bad  times  in 
America  invariably  diminish,  immigration.^' 

The  occupations  of  the  passengers  that  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  during  the  thirteen 
years  from  1856  to  1868  inclusive,  are  shown 
in  the  following  statement: 
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2,998.296 


Tiie  above  figures  include  the  arrivals  of  years  with  the  total  number  of  alien  arrivals 

citiieas  of  the  ifnited  States,  returning  to  this  for  the  same  period  given  above. 

country,  the  proportion  of  which  will  be  found  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 

l>7  coiQparing  the  aggregates  for  the  different  the  population  gained  by  the  United  States 
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since  1790  is  of  foreign  extraction.  This  esti-  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Posses- 
mate  is  based  npon  the  calculation  that  the  sions,"  etc.,  1852-1866  (London,  1868),  British 
average  increase  of  the  population  of  this  conn-  India  had,  in  1866,  an  area  of  988,091  square 
trj,  bj  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is  at  miles,  and  150,T6T,851  inhabitants.  The  reve- 
the  rate  of  1.88  per  cent.  Applying  this  rale  nue  was  £48,935,000 ;  the  expenditures,  £47,- 
to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  this  conn-  882,000 ;  the  debt,  £98,884.  The  imports  were 
try  since  1790,  in  which  year  it  was,  exclusive  valued  at  £56,160,000;  the  exports,  at  £67,- 
of  slaves,  8,281,980,  the  results  show  the  mag-  660,000. 

nitude  of  the  foreign  element.  Out  of  150,000,000  of  people  under  British 

The  following  figures  represent  what  the  dominion,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  110,- 

population,  exclusive  of  slaves,  would  have  been  000,000  Hindoos,  25,000,000  Mohammedan^ 

at  mtervals  of  ten  years,  if  increased  only  by  12,000,000  of  the   aboriginal  tribes,  and  3,- 

the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  what  it  000,000  or  4,000,000  Buddhists,  Jews,  and  Par- 

actually  was  under  the  influence  of  constant  sees. 

immigration :  In  no  part  of  India  is  the  progress  so  re- 

B,  uteni  i>«MM.      A<tMi  poi«).ti<».  markable  as  in  the  Puiy  ab.    Of  its  area,  96,000 

^4?  Jo?2 ?'oRi '?U            J'/Sfl*?KA  square  miles  are  under  the  direct  government 

"  ll^  ::::;:::::;  tlr^eS            W^  <>^  Great  Britain,  whUeno  less  than  197000 

"  1880 .  6,591,775           10,796,077  square  miles  are  owned  and  administered  by 

"  1840  . 6,418,101           14,582,008  native  chiefs.    Of  these  96,000  square  mile^, 

"  18«) 7,865,428           19,987,668  83,000  are  cultivated.    The  crops  are  raised 

"  lf65 :::::::::':  '^^^  about §o,C;SSo  fr<^^  ^^^^^V^^  "^f  ^  spnng  and  9,250,245 

*  ^                  '     '  acres  m  autumn,  jud^g  from  the  approxunate 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  total  returns  of  last  year.    Upward  of  50  per  cent, 

population  in  1865,  20,965,755  were  of  foreign  of  the  spring  crops  was  wheat,  and  30  percent 

extraction.  other  food  gruns ;  4  per  cent,  consisted  of  oil 

In  1856,  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  seeds,  and  2  per  cent,  of  vegetables;  tobacco 
in  New  York  prepared  statistics  for  that  year,  covered  76,866  acres ;  the  poppy  for  opium 
showing  the  average  amount  of  money  brought  16,872 ;  and  tea  5,187.  About  8  per  oenL  of 
into  the  country  by  immigrants,  and  this  was  the  autumn  crops  was  rice,  and  7  per  cent 
found  to  be  $68.08  for  each  person.  The  com-  other  food  grains ;  4  per  cent  was  sngar-cane, 
missioners  subsequently  discontinued  this  ex-  and  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  cotton ;  188,671 
amination,  because  they  were  not  able  to  ob-  acres  were  under  oil-seeds,  and  67,546  acres 
tain  correct  information,  the  immigrants  being  were  covered  with  indigo.  The  wages  of  a 
suspicious  of  their  motives.  It  has  since  been  common  laborer  varied  from  8d.  to  7id.  a  dar. 
estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  personal  and  of  skilled  labor  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.,  the 
property  brought  by  each  immigrant  to  this  last  being  the  rate  given  to  masons  and  car- 
country  is  $150.  pentera.     Wherever  the  railway  and  public 

The  sul:|ject  of  immigration  has   recently  works  are  found,  prices  rijse  in  even  a  higher 

received  a  new  interest  and  an  increased  im-  ratio  than  wages;  but  the  only  class  wbidi 

portance,  on  account  of  the  needs  of  the  South-  suffers  is  the  unskilled  laborer,  who  is  alwajs 

em  and  Southwestern  States,  and  the  efforts  the  victim  of  famine.    Every  war,  whether  in 

made  by  them  to  increase  the  flow  of  immigra-  Hindostan,  China,  or  Abyssinia,  benefits  the 

tion  into  their  section  of  the  country.    In  all  Pui\jabee  above  all  classes,  and  soon  leads  him 

of  the  commercial  conventions  held  during  the  to  turn  his  sword  into  a  plouffhshare,  so  tha: 

year,  this  was  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  dis-  it  is  now  impossible  to  get  good  Sikh  and  even 

cussion,  and  there  was  a  marked  unanimity  of  Puigabee  Mussulman  recruits  for  the  army, 

opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  im-  Of  the  whole  population  of  about  17,5CK),0Ch\ 

migration  as  the  best  means  of  developing  the  9,403,819  are  agriculturists,  and  8,190,127  noc- 

material  and  industrial  resources  of  the  South,  agriculturists. 

A  plan  was  recommended  by  the  Commercial  The  revenue  in  1867-^68  was  £8,283,107  from 
Convention  assembled  at  Louisville  in  October,  all  non-military  sources,  and  the  civil  diaburse- 
for  the  establishment  of  a  General  Agency,  or  mcnts  £1,280,655,  leaving  a  surplus,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  army,  pubUc  works,  and  other  maperial  de- 
paring  reports  showing  the  physical  geography  manda,  of  £2,052,452.  Of  these  J^250,Cx>\ 
of  these  States,  their  industrial  resources,  and  exclusive  of  ail  local  funds,  £2,170,636  is  de- 
tbe  advantages  and  inducements  offered  to  im-  rived  from  the  state  assessment  on  the  lan<l, 
migrants;  such  reports  to  be  translated  and  which  falls  solightljr  as  at  the  rate  of  29.  Id. 
published  in  the  various  languages,  and  gra-  on  each  acre  of  cultivated  area,  or  Is,  8}d.  en 
tuitously  distributed  among  the  nations  of  £u-  each  acre  of  cultivated  land,  or  S^d.  on  each 
rope.  The  active  efforts  made  by  the  South  to  acre  of  the  total  area  assessed,  which  is  up- 
induce  immigrants  to  settie  there  will  undoubt-  ward  of  61,000,000  acres.  As  a  rule,  the  nn- 
edly  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  f^-  tives  of  India  are  very  lightiy  taxed.  Th^^y 
tnre  history  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  pay  per  head  of  population  from  9a.  a  year,  a« 

INDIA,  Bbitish,  a  dependency  of  Great  m  British  Burman,  where  alone  there  is  a  capi- 

Britain,  in  Asia.    According  to  the  ^^  Statistical  tation  tax,  to  53.  in  other  provinces. 
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The  army  in  the  Pni^jftb  consists  of  the  pure- 
ly native  frontier  force  of  abont  13,000  men, 
besides  a  militia ;  the  ordinary  English  and  Se- 
poy troops  count  29,000  men,  and  ISO  guns. 

The  figures  showing  the  value  of  the  trade 
of  India  during  the  years  ending  80th  April, 
1867  and  1868,  are  suggestive.  In  a  year  of 
continaed  commercial  stagnation,  the  trade 
amonnted  to  £101,088,621  in  value,  or  £5,- 
5CfO,000  more  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
months,  whidb  almost  immediately  succeeded 
the  close  of  the  American  War: 


Foreigm  Trade. 

Imports 

Exports  of  IndUan  pn>d- 

occetc 

Exports  of  foreign  mer- 

casDdlse 

Imports  of  tKMnre 

Exports  of  treunre 


Total. 


DoaiitUCm 


Estered 
Clesred. 


EDten-d 
ClesKd. 


Foftign, 


M<  vartoiu  JPntMmwim  : 

Entered 

Cteired 


Total  Tshie  of  imiiorti  of 
tressora. 

Total  fftlae  of  export  of 
treware 


18«7. 


£10,689,882 

1.178,856 

liB93,061 

8,478,166 


86,440,110 


18«8. 


£87,908,660 

48,661,478 

1,278,277 

11,667,968 

1,641,888 


101,088,681 


VwmU. 

Tom. 

6,488 
6,804 

6,148 
6,661 

I,988,(n8 
8,000,818 

1,782,196 
1,816,876 

18.287 
11,840 

ljni,S16 
1,680,798 

6,808 
6,903 


6,688 

6,766 


Toai. 


3,168,068 
8,186,038 


2,049,478 
8,068,687 


11,408 1,170,486 
9,66811,161,187 


£1,146,040 
4,935,871 


£8,880,891 
8.009,653 


The  modem  question  of  the  national  tongue 
has  taken  a  peculiar  shbpe  on  India  soil.  The 
Frda  and  the  Hindi  langpEiages  contend  for  the 
predomiuanoe  in  official  use  and  in  Journalism. 
ihe  former  is  employed  by  twenty-five  million 
Huslems,  the  latter  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  who,  living  un- 
der English  rule,  are  described  as  Hindoos  on 
the  registers.  Tet  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
^yherein  the  difference  between  the  two  con- 
s.stfi.  They  are  not  two  languages,  nor  two  dia- 
lects, but  the  same  language,  corrupted  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  foreign  words  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  origin — the  Urdu  more,  the  Hindi  less. 
Both  are  commonly  called  Hindustani,  and  the 
only  real  distinction  of  the  Hindi  is  the  Indian, 
ofthe  Urdu,  the  Arabic  characters  and  writ- 
^Qg*  While  the  contest  is  thus  apparently 
abont  the  alphabet,  in  the  background  lie  San- 
scrit and  Arabic,  Koran  and  V da. 

Both  styles  of  letter  are  alike  inconvenient 
f«)r  a  people  who  read  and  write  much,  and 
rapidly.  The  Arabic  is  still  in  a  state  as  of  in- 
fancy, being  destitute  of  vowel-signs.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  shrewd  persons  tell  the 
nationalists  who  rally  for  the  Hindi,  and  seek 
to  enpplj  their  wants  from  the  treasures  of  the 
Sanscrit,  as  well  as  the  Moslems,  who  seek  their 
uue  phrases  in  the  technical  language  of  the 


Arabians,  and  in  the  turgid  poetry  of  the  mod- 
ern Persians,  that  much  better  than  the  use  of 
either  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  English 
language;  should  they,  however,  insist  upon 
the  Hindustani,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ac- 
cent a  European  alphabet. 

We  learn  from  a  recent  pamphlet  *  of  M. 
Garcin  de  Tassy,  for  many  years  teacher  of 
Hindustani  in  the  school  of  modem  Oriental 
languages  at  Paris,  on  what  ground  the  con- 
test is  carried  on  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  very 
remarkable  that  the  learned  and  amiable  au- 
thor of  the  ^^'HUtoire  de  la  litUrature  hindoue  et 
hindoostane ''  (of  which  at  the  close  of  the  year 
18C9  a  second  edition  was  in  press)  inclines  to 
the  Moslem  view. 

The  native  journals,  which,  after  the  English 
style,  have  become  very  numerous,  so  far  as 
they  appear  in  the  northern  provinces,  gener- 
ally a^ere  to  the  Urdu,  and  affect  Arabesque 
titles— for  example,  the  "  Mirror  of  Wisdom," 
"  Novelties  of  Novelties,"  "  Fountwn  of  Knowl- 
edge," "Star  of  News,"  etc.  Most  of  the 
readers  in  that  section  seem  also  to  be  follow- 
ers of  the  Prophet  On  the  other  hand,  the 
many  national  unions  which  the  intelligent 
Hindoo  has  likewise  copied  from  his  latest 
rulers,  and  in  which  most  of  the  efforts  for 
a  reform  in  social  and  religious  concerns  are 
made,  address  their  countrymen  in  IQndi.  In 
this  respect  they  hold  on  to  the  old,  and  take 
their  titles  from  the  Sanscrit — ^for  example, 
Brahma  Dichnan  PrakasK  (Guide  to  Bndiman- 
ic*  Knowledge),  a  monthly  review  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Brahma  Sabha 
(Brahma  Olub);  Pap  MoUehan  (Deliverance 
from  Evil),  likewise  a  periodical  of  the  reform- 
ers in  Agra;  Dschagat  SamaUehar  (How  it 
S^es  in  the  World),  a  weekly  paper  issued  at 
irat,  and  many  others. 

The  most  extensive,  most  Influential,  and 
most  active  of  these  societies,  which  has  been 
some  time  established,  is  the  above-mentioned 
Brahma  Club,  located  at  Oalcutta,  a  society 
of  theists.  The^  spin  out  the  old  threads  of 
the  y edanta  phdosophy,  and  interweave  them 
with  Euronean  nationalism.  They  have  both 
theoretically  and  practically  abolished  all  that 
seemed  to  them  unworthy  and  childish  in  the 
religious  traditions'  of  their  fiathers.  They 
lay  claim  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  to  a 
freer  horizon  than  those  of  the  Christians.  The 
chief  of  this  new  sect,  Babu  Ischandr  Sen,  who 
has  built  a  temple  in  Oalcutta  to  the  new  ser- 
vice, where  "the  one  true  and  holy  Grod  shall 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  is  hon- 
ored by  his  followers  as  inspired ;  according  to 
their  ancient  custom  of  worship,  they  fall  at 
his  feet,  and  call  him  good  master,  and  the 
refuge  of  sinners. 

Another  society  has  been  organized  in  Cal- 
cutta, under  the  presidency  of  Radscha  Kali 
Krishna  Bahadur,  with  the  single  purpose  of 
purifying  the  religious  customs  of  the  Hindoos. 

*  Court  cTSInaowiani.    IHtoour$  (Touverturt  du  6  2>l- 
cs«m6/v,  1869.    (Paris,  1870.) 
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If  it  should  know  how  to  cany  through  a  real  That  Islam,  although  its  adherents  are  nn- 

reform  while  jet  adhering  to  the  simpler  and  mistakahlj  the  more  enei^etic  party,  has  & 

significant  forms  of  worship  of  the  olden  time,  prospect  of  flourishing  again,  is  nardly  to  be 

it  might  succeed  in  aholishing  many  absurdities  feared.     It  is   in  itself  too   powerless  and 

and  blemishes  of  a  newer  invention.    But  the  thoughtless  to  throw  kindling  sparks  into  the 

interest  of  those  who  ei^'07  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.    Nevertheless,  many  conversions  to  it 

present  usages  will  stand  in  its  way.  are  taking  place,  not  only  from  the  Hindoos, 

By  far  the  most  numerous  kind  of  societies,  but  from  abandoned  persons  of  European 
which  later  years  have  produced,  are  of  a  phll-  descent.  Thus,  not  long  ago,  a  number  of 
anthropio  or  popular  scientific  character.  Luck-  beggarly  fellows  are  said  to  have  abjared 
now,  that  city  of  remarkahle  history  in  connec-  their  faith  in  a  mosque  at  Madras,  and  to  have 
tion  with  the  great  Indian  rebellion,  has  a  so-  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  order,  as  the 
ciety  of  this  kind,  with  conferences,  lectures,  Hindoo  says,  to  fill  their  bellies  there.  And 
and  periodical  publications,  which  accepts  one  curious  fellow,  a  Swiss,  not  contented 
members  of  every  nationality.  And  in  Jeypoor  with  the  name  only  of  Islam,  is  reported  to 
where  the  roads  from  Delhi  and  Agra  meet,  travel  as  its  missionary  through  the  Bundel- 
the  prince  of  Rf^pootana — ^who  boasts  him-  cund,  dressed  in  Oriental  costume,  expounding 
self  descended  from  Rama,  and  to  belong  to  the  Koran  in  the  public  places, 
the  oldest  dynasty  in  the  world,  that  of  the  INDIANA.  The  re^lar  session  of  the  Le- 
Mikado  not  excepted — ^patronizes  an  association  gislature  commenced  in  January,  and  dnrin? 
which  is  called  the  Bi^pootana  Social  Science  that  month  and  February  but  little  actual  basi- 
Congress,  and  goes  out  to  found  schools,  to  nessin  the  way  of  legislation  was  accomplished, 
distribute  instructive  books,  and  to  oversee  Bills  were  introduced  with  the  intention  of 
public  sanitary  measures,  and  the  elevation  of  materially  altering  the  constitution  of  the  State 
the  peasantry.  Quite  remarkably,  the  associa-  courts,  but,  owing  to  the  premature  acyoum- 
tion  begins  by  arranging  a  system  of  instruc-  ment  in  March,  were  not  acted  npoiL  Grave 
tion  for  young  persons  of  the  higher  families,  complaints  were  made  against  the  prison  man- 
in  which  are  taught  natural  science  and  politi-  agement,  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  Legi^- 
cal  economy,  English  as  well  as  the  native  Ian-  lature  was  taken  up  with  debates  on  the  sdV 
guage,  and  the  accomplishments  of  cavidiers.  ject  and  with  official  investigations.  The 
The  R^jpootanans  are  the  feudal  lords  of  the  necessity  of  electing  a  United  Statea  Senator, 
distridt,  the  oppressors  of  the  races  which  they  iu  place  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  caused  party 
call  their  subjects,  professed  descendants  of  the  spirit  to  run  high ;  and  while  the  Democrats 
almost  extinct  warrior-caste.  It  is  thus  nafu-  ^ere  united  on  Hendricks,  the  Republicans 
ral  that  they  should  first  thii^  of  culture  of  cor-  were  divided  between  Lieutenant-Governor 
responding  character  for  the  aristocracy.  "Will  Oumback  and  James  8.  Frazer.    The  two 

Not  far  from  this  place,  in  Alighur,  is  the  Houses  met  in  Joint  convention,  January  2(»th 

seat  of  the  East  India  Association,  with  the  &nd  21st,  without  efEecting  a  choice,  but  on 

general  object  of  promoting  t^e  good  of  the  the  third  day,  January  22d,  the  Republicans 

people,  which  has  recently  connected  wi^  it-  united  on  Daniel  D.  Pnitt,  who  was  elected  bj 

self  a  branch  society  in  Mooradabad,  east  of  the  following   vote :    Daniel   D.    Pratt,  83 ; 

Delhi,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Wil-  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  70. 

liam  Muir,  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Prov-  On  the  26th  of  February,  the  following  Joint 

inces,  author  of  a  Biography  of  Mohammed,  resolutions  were  approved  by  the  Governor, 

and  brother  of  the  celebrated  patron  of  Indian  After  passing  both  Houses  of  the  L^slature  : 

studies,  John  Muir,  to  whom  the  University  of  That  our  Senators  in  Congresa  be  and  they  aw 

Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  its  chair  of  Sanscrit,  hereby  instructed  and  our  Bepreientatives  requested 

This  association  will,  among  other  objects,  as-  *^  ^?J«  ^°'  "»^  otherwiae  promote  the  repeal  of  the 

sist  journeys  of  natives  to  Europe,  sinc^the  ^^^if^^*"^  commonly  known  aa  the  tenui>^^f- 

Pundits  have  very  recently  found  that  these  That  oiir  Senators  in  Congress  be  inatrncted.  an  i 

Journeys  are  not  directly  forbidden  in  their  our  Bepresentatives  roqueated  to  oopose,  bv  tbelr 

books.    The  Government,  also,  is  not  idle  in  iuiluenoe  and  votes,  the  paaaage  of  anv  bDl  tl^t 

this  matter.    It  has  granted  stipends  for  lit-  ^U  spjoiaUy  legalise  <»in  contracts  untif  the  Unlua 

^.»««.  4^n.»«.^«  *^  TT^  1  -J    J.      !']'•****»**'*   *"'  States  shall  redeem  its  Treasury-notes  in  com;  ard 

erary  Journeys  to  England,  two  for  each  of  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  iny  law  which  ahti: 

the  three  presidencies,  and  three  for  the  other  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  present  volume  of  il  c 

provinces.  paper-money  in  use  among  the  people  of  the  Unite  J 

An  active  spiritual  movement  is  to  be  ob-  States, 

served  among  both  Hindoo  and  Moslem.    On  They  were  presented  to  the  Tnited  State? 

both  sides  they  seek  to  secure  for  themselves  Senate,  by  Senator  Morton,  March  2d. 

the  advantages  of  European  culture,  primarily  The    question   of    adopting  the    fifteenth 

in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bid  effectively  for  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

the  position  of  ascendency  against  their  tyrants.  States  having  come  before  the  Legislature,  the 

Necessarily,  with  the  spread  of  this  culture,  a  Democratic  members  and  a  portion  of  the 

great  many  foolish  prejudices  will  fall,  which  Conservative  Bepnblioans  opposed  its  consid- 

are  now  held  as  inseparable  from  national  in-  eration,  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  of  the 

tegrity.  election  at  which  they  were  chosen,  the  qaes- 
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tion  was  not  before  the  people,  and  conse-  (left  by  order  ofcaucus  to  attend  to  the  interests 

qnently  should  not  be  acted  upon  lentil  the  of  the  party),  having  resigned — forty-three  in 

will  of  the  people  could  be  ascertained  from  all — ^there  were  about  fifty-six  members  left, 

the  result  of  an  election  based  upon  this  issue,  eleven  less  than  a  quorum.    The  Democrats 

The  Republican  members  having,  in  caucus,  claimed  that  there  could  be  90  legal  legislation, 

resolved  to  force  the  ratification  through  the  the  chair  ruled  that  there  was  a  quorum  of  the 

Legislature,  the  Democratic  members  on  the  de  facto  members  present.      The  opposition 

0(1  of  March,  in  cancna,  resolved  to  resign  in  a  appealed  from  the  decision,  in  the  following 

bod7,  and  all  did  so  with  the  exception  of  language: 

those  who  were  ordered  by  the  caucus  to  On  Fridav  afternoon,  Kay  the  14th,  a.  d.  1869,  a 

remain  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  party,  call  of  the  House  having  been  ordered  and  taken. 

Seventeen  Senators  and  thirty-six  Representa-  ^>^ich  showed  that  only  Ifty-six  (56)  members  were 

♦:.»i^  i.^:»nA«i   ^«  fViA  A*\s  ^}  'M'<ii.a1%   ¥\^nu  i./k_  present,  and  no  motion  bemff  made  to  send  for  ab- 

tiVM  rested,  on  the  4th  of  March,  thus  re-  Jentee.,  and  a  communication  from  the  Governor  hav- 

dacmg  the  number  of  both  Houses  below  a  ing  been  presented  and  read,  showing  that,  on  the  18th 

qnorom,  and  stoi^ed  le^slation.     This  dlsrap-  da^  of  said  May,  forty-two  members  of  the  House  had 

tion  of  the  Legislature  left  the  charitable  and  resigned ;  thereupon  the  gentleman  from  Putnam  and 


been  passed.     The  Governor  at  once  issued  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 

writs  for  special  elections  of  members  of  the  the  United  States,  whereupon  the  gentleman  from 

L^lature,  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  had  Huntington  (Mr.  Coflfroth)  raised  the  point  of  order 

M^rniiwi  ml^A    ^^  *Ka  00^  ^e  \rA.^K    ;aor./wi  a  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  House  to  proceed  to 

resigned,  and,  on  the  22d  of  March,  issued  a  ^^^  oonsideraaon  of  said  joint  resolution,  because 

proclamation  oonvenmg  tne  ixeneral  Assem-  there  was  no  quorum  present ;  and  that,  for  the  same 

h\j  of  the  State,  in  special  session,  and  sum-  reason,  it  was  not  in  order  to  transact  any  legislative 

moning  the  members  to  meet  on  the  8th  day  business.    But  the  chair  overruled  the  said  point  of 

of  Aoril  order,  and  decided  that  the  House  could  proceed  to 

On  thi 8th the LegiaUtore assembled  in  obe-  the_co««>i<le»tioiiof«id.dodrioaupon.«d  resolu- 

dience  to  the  call  of  the  Governor,  but,  before  Now,  fjrom  said  decision,  we,  the  undersigned,  ap- 

taidng  the  oaths  of  their  offices,  the  Democrats  peal.                                 J.  B.  GOFFBOTH, 

exacted  from  the  minority  of  the  RepubUcan  Bepresontative  from  Huntrngton. 

members  of  the  Legidatwe  a  pledge   that  Bepresentative  from  Floyd. 

the  consideration  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  _,             ,         ,  . ,       ^.    ^  , ,        j        ^ 

BhoQld  not  be  taken  up  until  after  the  legisla-  The  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  vote 

tion  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  State  2?  *^®  resolution  was  taken  as  follows :  yeas 

bad  been  aooompliahed.  ^^l^^^l  ^»  *^®  appellants  refhsmg  to  vote. 

Among  the  more  important  acts  passed  by  The  Specific  Appropriation  BiU  was  passed 

the  Legislature  were,  an  act  providing  for  the  S^^er  the  same  circumstanc^  and  the  ques- 

introduction  of  the  German  language  into  the  *»<>»  ^^  ^^  v^idity  was  bought  up  before  the. 

course  of  study  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  an  Supreme  Court  m  July.  The  result  of  the  trial 

act  establishing  a  female  prison  and  reforma-  Vaa,  to  sustam  the  validity  of  the  act. 

tory  institution  for  girls  and  women  at  In-  ,  The  election  laws  of  the  State  were  so  modi- 

dianapolis,  to  which  all  female  convicts  should  ^^  ^  *<>  ^^^^e  the  elections  held  biennially  m. 

be  sent  instead  of  to  the  State  prison.  stead  of  wmually,  the  first  election  under  the 

The  location  of  the  Agricultural  College  waa  5f7>^i^5,rt                    *^          Tuesday  m 

fixed  in  Tippecanoe  County,  and,  in  consider-  vJctober,  1870.      ^,    ^^      ^.           j       *      i 

ation  of  the  gift  of  $100,000  cash,  by  John  After  ratifying  the  fifteenth  amendment  and 

ParJue,  of  layette,  was  caUed  the  Purdue  Passmg  the  Specific  Appropriation  Bill,  the 

Agricaltural  College  Legislature  a^]Oumed. 

On  the  13th  of  May  a  joint  resolution  for  ^"^^^  t^f  year  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  was  "^^  enlarged,  repaired,  and  improved,  and  is 

introdaced  in  the  Senate,  but,  as  all  the  Demo-  ?^T:,^??^  ^  ^\^^l  T-     !?  ^^    .^  ^^^ 

cratic  members  had  handed  their  resignations  institution  of  the  kind  m  the  country.    The 

to  the  Governor,  it  was  claimed  by  the  oppo-  question  of  the  right  of  the  State   to  tax 

sition  to  the  r^olution  that  there  was  no  jational-bank  notes  having  been  brought  be- 

qnorum.    There  were,  however,  enough  pres-  ^o^"®  ^^^  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  a  decision 

ent  in  the  Senate-chamber  to  constitute   a  J^^  rendered  to  the  effect  that,  while  legal- 

qnomm,  and,  though  they  refused  to  vote,  and  ^^^^^  notes  are  not  taxable  under  the  decision 

claimed  that  they  were  no  longer  Senators,  ^l^^^  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

the  President  oftheSenatedeoided  that,  no  noti-  ^^^^  is  not  the  case  with  national-bank  cnr- 

ficationoftheir  resignations  having  been  sent  to  ^^ncy.    The  opinion  was  given  by  Judge  Ray 

tUeSenateby  theGovemor,they  were  stiUmem-  J^'^  "S?^?^}^^  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of 

ersofthatbody.   A  vote  was  accordingly  taken,  June  80,  1866,  and  says : 

and  the  resolution  was  adopted.     On  the  14th  This,  at  a  first  glanoe,  might  seem  to  bring  the  na- 

ofMftvthfl  irtiwt  roanlnHnn  oa  oilonfArl  hv  f^A  tloual  Currency  withm  the  exemption,  and  we  are 

Z^^        jomt  resolutton  as  adopted  by  tne  ^^^  indebted  to  counsel  for  a  solution  of  the  dif- 

5enate  carae  up  in  the  House,  but  in  the  mean  Acuity ;  it,  doubtless,  has  misled  them  into  argument, 

time  all  the  Democratic  members,  except  two  But  the  words  in  the  quotation  in  the  thirteenth  sec- 
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tioD  are  teohnicali  and  are  not  the  identical  words  Spencer,  where  a  sandstone  formation  con- 

need  in  the  same  order  in  the  first  section:  and,  mences  and  extends  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 

therefore,  the  reference  to  that  qnestion  would  be  ^^  .  ^^i^*  «k^w*-  .a^^^^  ««.a  ««.:i^  Aw«»  t.;iu,« 

more  thai  Questionable.    AU  doutt,  however,  is  re-  *^  a  point  abont  sixty-five  miles  from  Indian- 

moved  by  tne  use  ofthe  same  technical  phrase  in  the  apolis^   wnere  the  nrst  coal-bed  is  reaehed. 

eleventh  section  of  the  same  act,  in  which  it  is  pro-  This  coal  is  the  first  strata,  which  is  known  as 

vided  that,  if  any  person  having  control,  custody,  or  the  lower  strata.   These  beds  extend  for  thirtv- 

possession  of  any  pkte  or  phites  from  which  any  ob-  ^5  j^^.  ^^y^  ^^,j,-  ^i,^  jj^^  ^f  ^he  road,  as  fir 

ligation  or  other  secunty,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  ^  ©""  *""^  ""^  §  V^  ^  .  T       j  •   JTa 

hive  been  printed,  etc.^  or  shall  have  or  retain  in  his  ^?^,^  «»  Edwards  s  Pomt,  and  indnde  seven 

possession,  after  a  distinctive  paper  shall  be  adopted  distmct  veins. 

oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  obligations  and  The  first  coal-seam  is  abont  two  feet  in 

other  securities  of  the  United  States,  any  similar  thickness;  the  next  is  abont  three  feet  thick. 

S;^:S;;;S^%'to':^"er^'^'^*on°'j^&r^  ^  •  distance  of  Beyenn.ac8  then,  jre  fo«r 

deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  8f  ams  Of  coal,  the  tnickest  one  being  along  the 

thereof,  be  punished,  eto.    It.thus  appears  plain  that  ridge  of  Eel  River,  which  is  developed,  show- 

the  entire  intent  and  purpose  of  the  last  section  of  the  ing  a  thickness  of  fonr  feet  one  inch.    The 

act  were  to  throw  arounH  the  nation^  <^rency  the  undulations  of  the  oonntry  allow  the  opening 

same  guards  agamst  counteiTeitmg  that  were  by  law       -  .,  .  ^  /     ,    , .      -*^     ® 

provided  for  obligations  and  other  securities  of  the  ^f  these  vema,  and  a  natural  drain  for  any 
United  States.  Clearly  no  exemption  in  any  act  mines  that  may  be  established  for  their  work- 
prior  to  the  authority  given  to  issue  national  currency  ing. 

?f^..*?Pi?  i  ^^  "  "®^  *™  ^^  obUgations  of  the  ^t  Edwardsport  there  are  tbT«e  seams,  one 

iil^rd-ot^ieTffi^^^  ?\^-^^^^'^^  inches,  one  twen^-one 

Government  to  pay  them  as  her  own  debt,  butsimplv  inches,  and  one  nity-one  inclies  m  tnicKnesa, 

on  her  promise  that  she  will  amply  indemnify  herself  lying  one  above  the  other.     They  have  been 

in  her  own  bonds  only  after  the  feilure  of  the  bank  traced  a  distance  of  fonr  miles.    No  place  pre- 

and  foreclosure  of  the  Ws  to. her  will  she  rewrd  g^^^s  a  better  chance  for  mining  coal  than  the 

herself  as  finally  liable!    Certainly  there  is  nothing  „„ii^^  ^^  xpvu^  vn^^^    t-v:,,-.  ♦!*«  i^«.^i  ^z-  *\.^ 

in  the  letter  of  the  Irfw  exempting  this  circuktioS  valley  ofWhite  River.   Takmg  the  level  ofthe 

from  taxation ;  and,  though  we  do  not  discuss  the  road  at  Worthington,  it  descends  twenty-three 

power  of  Congress  to  make  such  exemption,  we  are  feet  in  seven  miles,  and  in  twenty-seven  miles 

free  to  admit  Oiat  we  see  nothing  in  the  paper  itself,  the  grade  of  the  road  ascends  in  all  four  hnn- 

or  in  the  drcumstances  of  its  issue,  which  would  ^red  and  seventy  feet  of  these  coal  strata,  so 

authorize  such  a  limit  to  be  placed  on  the  power  of  "/^  "    ,  «»^'^"v  *^^v  v»  t^«»w  vvw  Diaaw^ev 

the  State  to  tax.  ^"<^^  <20&'  <^<ui  be  worked  without  the  cost  ot 

rpi.             /.         fi  ^x,    fv             J        *       i.  shafting,  pumping,  or  hoisting,  on  nearly  every 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  department  j^jj^  of  the  road 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 1869,  ap-  j^^j^  ^ot  only  exists  on  the  line  of  tlie  road, 
pear  as  follows :  ^^^^  ^j^^  engineers  of  the  road  are  absolutely 
Balance  November  1, 1868,  as  per  last  cutting  through  it  and  using  iron-ore  as  a  pro- 
report........... f?M22t  tection  against  the  rip-raps  of  the  river.    Its 

Eeceiptsdunngflscalyear 4,W,m  21  outcropp^  are  as  elrtensive  as  are  the  best 

4,788,859  25  hematite  iron-ore   re^ons  of  Pennsylvania. 

Warrants  paid  during  fiscal  year 4,478,129  66  The  purehy  drated  oxide  of  iron  and  the  bine 

•D  1       .   m           V        V    ,  ,«««   "UTTTZT^  iron-ores  that  are  seen  on  the  Terre  Haute 

Balancem  Treasuiy November  1, 1869.     $815,729  59  ^^^  ^^^^  |^^^  ^^^^     q^^  y^  ^  laiowii  to 

The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  be  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  how  much  mor« 
Indiana  has  received  much  attention  during  cannot  be  said,  on  account  of  water.  Chemieta 
the  year,  rich  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and  fine  say  it  will  produce  over  fifty  per  oeni.  of  iron, 
quarries  of  building-stone,  having  been  disco v-  The  ooaI>seams  have  been  accidentally  di^ 
cred.  The  line  of  the  Yincennes  Railroad  covered  by  the  washings  of  the  creeks  or  the 
passed  through  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  digging  of  a  well,  it  all  being  under  surface.  In 
the  mineral  region,  and  accurate  and  reliable  oneplacecoalhasbeenfound  nine  feet  in  thjck- 
information  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  these  ness.  The  first  seam  of  coal  found  is  cannel- 
discoveries  has  been  obtained  by  the  engineers  coal,  rich  with  oil,  and  it  is  said  that  oil  can 
of  the  road.  Near  Brooklyn,  about  twenty  be  produced  from  it  with  more  certainty  than 
mUes  from  Indianapolis,  is  a  fine  outcrop  of  by  means  of  boring  in  an  oil  region ;  but  this 
the  sandstone  formation.  It  has  been  used  to  is  a  mere  conjecture.  There  has  been  no  mar- 
some  extent  in  public  buildings  in  Indianapo-  ket  for  this  coal,  beyond  the  few  smitli-shopa 
lis,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  building-stone  in  the  country,  and  the  seams  have  not  been 
in  the  State.  It  exists  in  great  abundance,  worked  to  any  great  extent. 
The  next  point  is  the  limestone  formation,  Of  the  8,000  square  miles  of  mineral  wealth 
commencing  at  Gosport  and  extending  twelve  of  the  State,  every  square  mile  is  aooeasible  to 
miles.  It  is  of  great  variety,  and  includes  the  railroads,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  coal 
finest  building-material  in  the  world.  Portions  or  iron  cannot  be  brought  to  market  by  mnleft, 
of  it  can  be  worked  easily  under  the  chisel ;  or  worked  profitably  a  mile  distant  from  rail  or 
other  portions  are  very  soft,  and  can  be  worked  water  transportation. 

by  any  ordinary  tools ;  it  is  very  durable,  and  The  Brazil  mines  were  considered  to  cover 

equal  to  the  celebrated  Bath  stone  of  England,  an  area  of  nine  by  twelve  miles  square ;  near 

This  limestone  formation  extends  as  mv  as  Rockville  is  another  small  stretch  of  coal,  and 
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these  with  the  Cannelton  beds  have  been  oon-  The  commissioners  appointed  under  aot  of  Con- 
sidered, heretofore,  all  there  were  in  the  State,  gress,  Mwch  29,  ISW,  to  settle  the  Indiana  war  cljums, 

hat  ood  has  been  traced  all  the  way  from  Pine  JfPS^tf^i^y  "^1^^  **«Ji  pursuant  to  Instructions  from 

UK  WW  uaa  ^^u  •*  *^^      «   j,      ^ .             .  tlic  Seorctaiy  of  War,  they  met  at  Indianapolis,  March 

Creek  to  the  Ohio  River,  finding  it  cropping  lo,  i869,  and  puhUshed  and  notified  the  Governor  of 

oQt  m  a  number  of  places,  and  the  yeins  can  their  readiness  for  business. 

he  reached  at  any  point  by  mining.    The  coal-  The  dalms  were  presented  by  General  W.  H.  H. 

region  of  the  State,  it  is  beUeved,  covers  8,000  ^ul^e^SlSSS^f  *hlJ  itenS'^^d'thl  'Sife'and 

square  mUes,  and  a  prominent  geologist  states  vouchera  to  rapporTthem'  thJ'TOmmiii?^  fiSd 

that  he  never  met  the  same  indications  of  iron  there  is  due  the  State  of  Indiana  for  war  expenses, 

m  the  best  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  as  under  the  act  above  mentioned,  $481,178.24,  as  fol- 

he  can  show  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  ^^^^  * 

State.  iSSi"*?^ ^'8Mi5 

A  ton  of  Indiana  hematite-ore  that  will  yield  SmE^!'f^\\\' .'.*.*.".*.'.*.*.'. V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.   i8;4eB  S3 

fifty  per  cent  can  be  redaced  with  one-third  gubeisflnil  .!!!'..!!!!!!!'.!!!;!!!!".!.*.".*.!!   isiis  88 

leas  coal  than  a  ton  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  as  ?^?nT_^::;;:::::;:::;:::::::::;;;;-  48l;i}  S 

the  flax  will  flow  more  easily,  on  accountof  the  "^ — '- 

lime  m  it    The  rich  deposit  of  the  iron-ore  To**^ $481,178  24 

extends  along  the  edge  of  the  coal-fields  from  The  commissioners  would  say  that  the  didms,  before 

Lodi,  Parke  County,  to  Martin  County.     The  *W  ^^^  presented,  appear  to  have  heen  carefully 

surface  indications  in  Martin  are  less  than  «t*miDed  by  the  Adjutant-QeneraL  and  no  cUini  was 

i«  D^-u-v  z,*~f .     *"  o  11'         r\      7^     1^  presented  except  Much  as  was  fully  sustamed  by 

m  Parke,  Fountain,  or  Sulhvan  Counties,  but  vouchers  and  testimony. 

indicate  a  very  rich  deposit  And,  considering  the  length  of  time  since  making 

Professor  Cox,  the  geologist,  reports  that  in  the  expenditures,  the  vouchers  and  proofs  submitted 

Vermillion  County  he  discovered  three  seams  *J®  reprded  by  the  commissioners  as  fully  sustainmg 

of  cod,  varying  to  thickness  from  four  toseven  ^^^^'Sl^  and  file  all  the  papers,  vouch- 

leet    isetween  Hlgniana  and  viewport,  one  of  ers,  correspondence,evidenoe,  and  documents,  relating 

these  seams— he  was  unable  to  discover  which,  to  our  proceedings,  or  connected  with  the  claims^  as 

Bot  having  time  to  trace  it — ^is  from  five  to  P^'  schedule  hereto  annexed,  with  the  expression 

^Zt'  Z'^f^t^U^^  the  lower  part,  |fa2:?,^al^Sr^iS^-lo^^^^^^^ 

being  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  mchw  thick,  is  i^  facJutating  our  labors.    We  also  desire  to  tender 

pare  block  coal,  of  very  fine  quality.     The  our  thanks  to  our  clerks.  Messrs.  Pray  and  Hayden, 

upper  part  is  good  caking  cool,  and  will  make  and  our  messenger,  Mr.  OttwelL 

exceUent  fuel.    These  seams  are  all  very  acces-  ^  o^  ^i^ic^  ^  respectftiUy  submitted. 

sible,  and  wm  be  reached  either  by  shafts  or  X  H  BBOADhAad, 

<lniig.    In  the  shales  of  the  upper  coal-meas-  BOBEBT  FLINT 

nrea  are  found  bands  of  iron  stone  from  three  to  Commissioners. 

f ffht  tt^  *'*V'^-    ^*'*  T  ^  ^^^*t  On  the  1st  of  October,  during  the  trW  of  the 

^?^?**7f**™/"?**"t*°*'°"7'-''^'*'^  machinery  at  the  State  Faij^  a  ateam-boiler 

^i^^5?  "i*^*  Talne  when  nsed  m  con-  exploded,  killing  twenty  and  wounding  more 

^^*r^^f"''r^    A  ameltmg-fdmaoe,  thin  forty  othe«.    The  cause  of  the  accident 

ed^ed  the  Indiana  Furnace,  was  in  operation  ^  deficiency  of  water. 

r^u  "  T"^'  "^1^"^  .!!!^ir"  IV't'"*^  On  Jane  8th  a  Woman's  State  Suffrage  Con- 

c^  for  atime,  smelting  with  charcoal.  Now,  ^.     assembled  at  Indianapolis,  andthe  fol- 

Wer,  when  other  oree  are  so  easily  pro-  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted? 

cured,  this  would  not  bench  enough  to  pay  for  _,''      _,.              .       ,       „  ,   .       .,. 

working  alone     In  connection  ^ith  th^e'coal  p^^^J^tS^rrrte^r-d'^'' 

WM  also  found  fire-cUy  of  fair  quality.  '^  W^eas,  Men  and  women  have  been  endowed  by 

Dr.  Or,  M.  Levette,  Prof.  Coz^s  assistant,  found  the  Creator  with  the  same  mental  and  moral  powers : 

ia  Putnam  County  coal  scattered  about,  but    therefore       

not  m  any  great  quantities.  Some  of  the  ^^^«^.  That  their  nght  to  use  these  mental  and 
r*ma  — «  v:^  J^  1  J  I.  r\^  D  i.  moral  powers  is  equal,  and  that  legal  restrictions 
Terns  can  be  worked,  however.  One  near  Put-  ^  not  only  unneceisaiy,  but  wrong  Si  principle. 
namviUe  has  been  operated  for  years,  and  the  2.  That  one  class  in  society  cannot  properly  rep- 
proprietor  exhibits  letters,  written  by  black-  resent  the  interests  of  another,  and  that,  to  secure 
smiths  in  Indianapolis,  Cambridge  City,  and  justice  to  all,  aU  must  have  a  voice  in  making  and 

t^lJT^  ^"^^^  'Y  'frf  T  ^^"^  "'■  't  Thft  X^^er  woman  has  taken  her  place  side 

aermg  his  coaL     Dr.  Levette  found  any  quan-  by  side  with  man,  in  the  many  avocations  and  pro- 

"tjr  of  building-stone.     On  the  farm  of  D.  C.  fessions,  she  has  shown  herself  his  equal,  and  has 

Donahue,  two  miles  from  Greencastle,  are  large  exerted  a  refining  influence,  and  all  have  been  made 

deposits  of  sandstone,  which,  for  the  purpose    ^?®m,  ^  .„  .      „  ^^    «.vi* —  i.v^.  ♦^ 

of  wi«W«i»  #>n«».^<^  i^Jo^i..    «L  ««^^««ir«j      T*  *•  That  we  will  m  all  honorable  ways  labor  to 

01  matang  furnace-hearths,  is  unequalled.    It  ^^0^^  ^1  le^l  disabilities  that  now  trammel  the 

fias  been  used  at  the  Planet  Furnace,  near  New  efforts  of  women,-  and  let  capacity,  inclination,  and 

Harmony,  and  at  several  places  in  Ohio.     The  circumstances,  control  their  sphere  of  action,  as  with 

stone  is  abundimt  in  the  county.  men.^ 


while  our  laws  are  being  reconstructed  so  as  to  give 
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the  elective  franchise  to  colored  men,  they  should 
not  forget  the  women  of  the  country,  who  are  surely 
as  competent  to  use  that  power  judiciously  as  those 
who  have  so  recently  been  in  the  degradation  of 
chattel  slaveiy. 

Also  the  following  were  adopted : 

Jiegolved,  That  so  long  as  woman  has  no  legal  ex- 
istence, just  so  long  will  she  be  compelled  to  labor 
without  a  fair  equivalent. 

Bnohed.  That  woman's  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise would  eventually  be  the  means  of  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  liquor-traffic  throughout  the  land. 

Whereas^  Christianity  elevates  woman  to  an  equal- 
ity with  man  in  religious  privileges  and  blessings,  in 
that  it  declares  that  in  Clirist  tfesus  there  is  noitner 
male  nor  female ;  and, 

Whereaa.  The  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence declares  that  all  men,  and,  by  implication,  all 
women,  are  bom  free  and  equal  in  all  civil,  moral,  and 
religious  rights  and  privileges :  therefore 

Muolved,  That  all  existing  laws  and  customs,  bar- 
ring woman  from  any  of  these  rights  which  men  law- 
fulfy  claim,  are  relics  of  barbarism,  and  should  be 
expunged  from  our  laws  and  customs. 

IOWA,  as  a  State,  is  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  possesses  an  area  of  55,000  square 
miles,  the  Mississippi  washing  the  entire  length 
of  its  eastern  boundary,  while  the  Missouri 
borders  it  on  the  west.  About  ninety  per 
cent,  of  it  is  prairie-land,  not  flat  but  rolling, 
and  having  a  common  altitude  of  1,850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  elevations  and 
depressions  afford  complete  drainage.  Its  soil 
is  rich  and  elastic,  a  black  loam,  Srom  two  to 
six  feet  deep. 

The  population  in  1886,  was  10,000 ;  in  1846, 
97,000 ;  in  1866, 619,000 ;  in  186T,  920,000 ;  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  census  of  1870  will 
show  from  1,100,000  to  1,200,000. 

Only  .one-third  of  the^and  is,  as  yet,  under 
cultivation ;  a  portion  of  the  residue  can  be 
obtained  under  the  homestead  act,  while  that 
in  the  possession  of  private  hands  may  be  ob- 
tained on  easy  terms,  at  from  two  and  a  half 
to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  soil  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  every 
product  of  the  temperate  zones. 

The  following  facts,  carefdUy  prepared,  will 
make  manifest  the  surprising  progress  which, 
in  a  few  years,  has  been  achieved  in  the  State, 
and  which  clearly  indicates  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  wealth : 

SHIPMXSTB  OF  OATTLX  TOB  THX  PAST  FIVB  TXAB8. 

1864 66,942 

1865 81,999 

1866 78,212 

1867 64,846 

1868 82,841 

PHIFIOCNTS  DUBmO  TRB  TEAB  1868. 

Live  hogs Ko.  431,734 

Lard lbs.  2,646,829 

Dressed  hogs "  21,061,187 

Pork i   "  8.009,835 

Sheep No.  48,464 

Wool lbs.  2,061,739 

Wheat bush.  19,487,863 

Cora "  2,881,480 

Oats "  981,817 

Barley "  461,208 

Other  cereals "  2,601,985 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  in  1864,  the  im- 


ports of  sheep  were  ten  times  greater  than  tlte 
exports ;  while  in  1868  the  imports  were  8,688, 
against  exports  48,464.  Also  tliat  the  ship- 
ments of  wheat  in  1868  were  5,944^526  bnahels 
more  than '  the  entire  receipts  at  Chicago ; 
while,  of  live  hogs  received  in  that  citj 
(1,688,189),  Iowa  furnished  over  one-fifth  of 
the  number. 

A  great  scarcity  of  lumber,  salt,  and  lime, 
prevails,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 

DCPOBTS  FOB  TRB  TEAB  1868. 

Lumber  and  timber feet   167,772,752 

Staves  and  hoop-poles eords           411 

Lath 10.582,104 

Shingles M.       35,109,4621 

Salt bbls.     1,504,614 

Lime  and  cement *^            1,7^ 

lbs,         836,7^5 

The  railroad  development  commands  notice. 
In  1862  the  State  possessed  only  616  miles  of 
railroad;  inl864,  727;  in  1866, 1,060;  inl868, 
1,370;  and  now,  in  1869,  it  has  at  least  1,600 
miles. 

The  last  Auditor's  report  shows  a  permanent 
school  fund  of  $2,221,497.62 ;  the  value  of  the 
public  school-houses  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$5,000,000.  In  1867  the  pay  of  school-teach- 
ers alone  amounted  to  $1,161,653.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  6,229  schools,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  251,281. 

From  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State 
the  following  is  presented : 

The  balance  remaining  in  the  State  TreasorT 
at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  November  t 
1867,  was  $97,740.45. 

There  was  received  into  the  State  Treasnrr 
during  the  past  two  years,  including  the  above 
balance  in  hand,  $2,855,170.08,  and  the  dis- 
bursements by  the  State  Treasurer  dorinff  tie 
same  period  amounted  to  $2,051,971.23, leav- 
ing in  the  State  Treasury,  October  80, 1869, 
$303,198.86. 

Of  the  Des  Moines  Biver  land  daim  (special 
fund)  there  has  been  received  from  the  ValltJ 
Railroad  Company  $162,796.17. 

Warrants  redeemed  and  interest  allowed  od 
same  to  November  1st,  $168,879.48,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $3,916.74. 

The  resources  of  the  State  are  reported  as 
follows : 

Balance  of  revenae  in  State  Treasury. . .  |2S6,l^  1) 

Balance  of  State  revenue  from  counties.  4$i,^l  *'^ 

Balance  of  Insane  Hospital  revenue  from  ^. 

counties 98,699  •  ^ 

Balance  of  Blind  Asylum  dothing  ao- 

count  due  from  counties ^1^  ^ 

Balance  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  dothing  ac- 
count due  from  counties lU^i 

Amount  due  from  banks 101,361  •' 

Tax  of  1869,  based  on  vduation W^,^*^  ** 

Tax  of  1870,  estimated  at  two  milla 600,('«'«>  " 

Railroad  tax,  estimated  for  1870  and  1871  100,0iv  (• 

Estimated  balance  due  from  United  States  ^ 

— ^tazea  of  insurance  companies 2^^  *" 

Totd $2,««8.S«»^' 

The  bonds  of  1858  have  all  been  ^oHl 
Those  of  1860  (war  and  defence  bonds),  an<* 
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due  1881,  are  not  offered  for  redemption,  and  piiations  should  be  mado  to  promote  the  occomplish- 

coald  not  be  purchased  at  par.  ^^?\  o^  a  work  bo  much  needed  by  the  people, 

The  Auditor  states  that,  during  the  last  two  "^^  demanded  by  the  neceeeities  of  commerce, 
years,  oyer  $38,000,000  have  been  added  to  the       This  improvement  of  water  communication, 

material  wealth  of  the  State,  which  manifests  it  is  stated,  will  reduce— at  10  cents  per  bushel 

an  unosoal  degree  of  prosperity.  — the  cost  in  the  transshipment  of  wheat  alone 

The  amount  of  warrants  issued,  and  other  by  the  enormous  sum  of$l,500,000  annually,  not 

expenditures  of  general  revenue  during  the  taking  into  consideration  the  other  cereals  and 

two  years  ending  November  1, 1869,  is  $1,574,-  products.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  with  wheat 

534.03.  selling  in  the  State  of  Iowa  at  an  average  price 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  next  two  of  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  Lake  Michigan 

jeara,  exclusive  of  extraordinary  appropria-  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  Congress  should  not 

tions,  until  April  1, 1872,  is  $1,107,055.20.  hesitate  to  grant  the  needed  appropriation. 

The  balances  due  from  the  several  counties       From  the  late  geological  survey  it  appears 

on  the  30th  October,  1869,  are :  that  the  extent  of  the  coal  area  has  been 

State  revenues $482,971  05  nnderestimated,  and,  when  capital  is  induct- 

Insaoe  hospitals 98,699  75  ed  into  this  channel,  it  is  anticipated  that 

D^f  and  Dumb  clothing  account lU  41  these  vast  beds  underlying  every  portion  of  the 

BLnd  Asylum.  5U  67  State,  especiaUy  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers, 

Total  amount  due  from  counties. .  $532,299  99  ^^^^  become  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 
To  balance  due  from  county  treasurers  .      48,224  56        The  existence  of  vast  quantities  of  peat  has 

The  foUowing  is  a  sammary  of  taxable  prop-  ^T,!''^^^^  demonstrated,  which,  when  the 

ertj,  and  the  State  tax  thereoi,  in  each  co^ty,  f  ST^'Y,  f  "t  ^f  *''^^"  «  considered  forma 

forie  Tear  1869  •  a  highly-favorable  solution  to  the  question  of 

1        #1    J     *  .ni/MiM,,  a  future  supply  of  fuel. 

B^r^'^ueif i^^^d::.-.-;:;:;:  $i«;Jm;sm  oo    yp°? «»«. «^% authority  it  is  stated  that 

Beported  value  of  town-lots 40,272,055  00  extensive  mines  of  lead  are  found  underlymg 

Personal  property 71,971,191  00  the  whole  region  of  Dubuque. 

Reported  total  value 294,126,199  00        Stone  of  good  and  durable  quality  (sand  and 

S\^^*l?i^/J!int ^^'^I'aU  ?2  limestone)  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 

State  ux  at  two  mills 639,064  44  ^^  .^  sufficient  quantity  to  sktUfy  demands. 

The  assessment  of  stock,  etc.,  is  as  follows :  Beds  of  excellent  quality  of  gypsum  have 

Cattle No.     841,925      Value   $10,406,619  been  found  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 

Horses "      422,275         "        18,947,868  State  near  Fort  George,  and  in  a  deposit  so  vast 

f^^ u    iiM         «         ^'MJ  that,  when  worked,  it  will  afford  the  entire 

S»rmb; '.;'.!!;;!;  "      WW         **         l,692!85a  '^©st  all  it  may  need  for  centuries. 

A  large  quarry  of  marble  of  a  beautiful 

Total  value $88,506,860  quality,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  is  now 

A  convention  was  held  at    Dubuque,  on  J^^\^  ^  MarshaU  County.    It  has  also  been 

Xovomber  11,  1869,  composed  of  the  leading  ^^^1^^  Johnson  and  other  counties, 

mea  of  the  West,  including  the  Governors  of  .   ^^^^"  ^^^  ^^  supenor  quality  is  abundant 

hw&  and  Wisconsin,  and  several  members  of  f  ^^l  sections,  as  likewise  a  superior  clay 

Congress,  to  take  into  consideration  the  feasi-  '^^""ck.  ,   ,    . 

bility  of  improving  the  water  communication  .  Ij'on-ore  has  been  discovered,  but  not  m 

between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Lakes  "chn^ss  exceeding  forty  per  cent, 
(a  distance  of  about  280  miles),  and  also  the        ^.^  J^P^^ /^*  ""^^^  from  the  Citizens'  As- 

most  judicious  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  f^}^'^^on  of  New  York,  a  letter  was  addressed 

to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  Congress  to  ^  '^L^Tofo''*'  ^'''  l^^^  Cooper,  on  Novem- 

c<UTy  out  the  wort     Statistics  were  read,  ^fl  2^.'  1868,  presenting  such  statistical  and 

showing  the   advantage  of  water  over  land  ^^^^^  mformation  as  was  deemed  of  valne  to 

transportation  of  freight.  persons  seekmg  homes.    This  letter  was  sub- 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  sequently  reprinted  m  various  languages  and 

adopted :  widely  scattered  over  Europe,  and  has  been 

p   7  i  rri.  * J    ..       *!.  •  instrumental  in  causing   a   great  influx   of 

Rjtoleed^  That  we  adopt,  as  the  unanimous  aenso  ,^^^^x«w^  ;«»w,;««««4.-      a  «i?«  ;««^«,^«4,-.. 

of  this  mating,  the  roaol  Jtiona  passed  by  the  City  fespectable  immigrants.   A  pkn  is  now  matur- 

Coaoca  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  on  Monday  last,  "i?}  through  the  cooperation  of  railroad  cor- 

to  wit:  porations  and  wealthy  merchants,  to  furnish  a 

&«>2wi.  That  the  gre^  oueation  of  cheap  trans-  constant  supply  of  labor  by  granting  facilities 

?;>rtation  of  producte  of  the  Korthweat  by  means  of  ^f  land-purchase  and  transportationT 

J«e  navigation  by  the  Miasiasippi  Bivcr  to  Eastern  ^*ij^^  i#»*iv/uow  ouu  Mauo|^tM>»uvu.        ^ 
marketa,  embrac'mg  the  Fox  and  Wiaoonsin  Rivera        'rom  all  sections  of  the  State  the  universal 

improTementa,  and  the  Michigan  Ship-canal,  is  one  desire    appears  to    be  the    establishment   of 

of  the  most  Important  and  grand  projects  of  this  age,  manufactories  for  the  various  staples  which 

S  t^N^rthw  't!^  ^  ^^"^  producer  and  consumer  the  State  produces— which,  when  the  prices  of 

Beiolz\  Thi  thU  subject  should  command  the  Provisions  and  moderate  rentals  are  taken  into 

earnest  and  prompt  attention  of  all  Representatives  consideration,  appear  to  promise  good  profits. 
of  the  new  States  in  Congress,  and  that  hberal  appro-        The  State  library  at  present  contains  10,961 
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Tolnmes,  besides  seyeral  hnndred  pamphlets.  The  Republican  State  ConTentiQnnominatcdf 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  nnmberwill  be  in-  for  Govemor,  Samuel  Merrill ;  Lieatemat-GoT- 

creased   at   the  rate  of  1,000  annnallj,  by  emor,  Madison  M.  Walden ;  Judge  of  Sapreme 

donations  and  otheririse.  Court,  John   F.  DiUon ;    Saperinteodent  of 

The  extent  of  the  grants  of  public  land  made  Public  Instruction,  Abraham  J.  Ki^lL 

to  the  State  is  as  follows:  For  educational  The  following  platform  was  framed  and 

purposes,  $1,848,549.94;  for  railroads,  inter-  adopted: 

Si?«S?5^r.T*°**»  ^°*'  $6,483,896.70;  total,  Bem>hed,  That  we  coidi^y  indone  the  Adminuu 

$7,276,945.64.  tradon  of  OoTernor  Merrill  as  wiee.  eoonomicsl,  tod 

The  Democratic  party  met  in  conyention,  honest,  and  that  it  deserrea,  as  it  has  recttved,  the 

and  after  a  spirited  contest  the  following  ticket  ^*S*y ,H>P">J?1  ©f  the  people  of  Iowa. 

was  nominated:  For  Governor,  Geo.  GiUespie:  .J5!r''T»  ?^  ^®  "*^'  ^^^j,  '  e^tinjin«  of 

oo    ytuu.««^.     V*  v.vTv*uvi,  viw.  u&uoo|»v,  jj^^  ijjj^  ^^j^  economy  m  all  depaitme&U  of  our 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  r.  Kichardson;  Sute  government,  m  order  to  the  mSntenanee  of  the 

for  Supreme  Judge,  W.  F.  Brannan ;   for  Su-  happy  and  exceptional  SttMnn^i  condition  to  which 

perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Edmond  onr  State  has  attained  under  Sepnhlicanmla. 

Jaerger.    The  following  platform  was  unani-  J2«>fo«rf,  That  the  means  now  in  tibe  State  Trw- 

«nn>naW  ^A^r^^^Ji .  UTj ,  aud  which  mav  become  available,  onght  to  be 

mously  adopted :  ^^ J  ^r  the  Durpose  of  deftmjing  the  necLirT  ei- 

WhenoMy  Upon  the  eve  of  a  political  canvaas,  the  penditures  ofthe  State  gOTenunent,economicillVid- 

time-honored  usage  of  our  partj  requires  that  a  plat-  ministered,  and  for  no  other  puipcMse ;  and  no  %\Ait 

form  of  principles  be  announced  for  the  government  taxes,  or  onlj  the  minimum  aosolotely  required, 

of  those  who  may  be  elected  to  office :  therefore  be  it  should  be  levied  or  collected,  until  such  means  tre 

Sitalv^dj  That  the  Democratic  party  view  with  exhausted,  to  the  end  that  toe  burden  of  taittion 

alarm  the  election  of  an  unscrupulous  minority  in  luay  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

Congress,  in  its  attempts  to  absorb  the  powers  ofthe  .molvsd.  That  we  rejoice  in  the  glorious  nftti^Dil 

executive  and  judicial  departments  ofthe  Govern-  victoiy  of  1868,  which  nas  brought  peace,  and  liap|<i- 

ment,  and  to  annihilate  the  rights  and  functions  re-  ness,  and  prosperi^,  to  our  nation,  and  we  heaitilr 

served  to  the  State  governments.  indorse  the  Administration  of  General  Grant 

Resolved^  That  we  favor  a  reform  in  the  national  Bm>hed,  That  the  BepubUoanparty  of  Iowa,l)ciu 

banking  system,  looking  to  an  ultimate  abolition  of  among  the  first  since  the  rebdlion  to  incorponte  in  * 

that  pernicious  plan  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  State  constitution  the  great  principle  or  impntlil 

few,  at  the  expense  of  the  manj.  suiirage,  oordially  accepts  the  opportunity  presented, 

Aaolvedy  Tnat  now,  as  in  times  past,  we  are  op-  by  adopting  the  mteenth  amendment  to  tne  Cocsti- 

posed  to  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  that  we  will  tntion  of  the  United  States,  of  making  the  prindpA 

use  every  effort  to  jprevent  and  defeat  that  system  national. 

of  national  lespslation  which  would  enrich  a  small  JSuolvtd,  That  the  public  expenditures  of  the  w- 

class  of  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  great  tional  Government  should  be  reduced  to  the  love«t 

mass  of  produeers  and  consumers,  and  that  we  are  sum  which  can  be  reached,  by  a  system  of  the  mo»t 

in  &vor  of  such  reforms  in  our  tariff  system  as  shall  rigid  economy ;  that  no  money  should  be  taken  fr.a 

promote  commerce  with  every  nation  of  the  world.  the  national  Treasury  for  any  work  of  internal  im- 

Betolved,  That  the  pretended  trial,  conviction,  and  provemcnt,  or  for  the  erection  of  any  public  boild- 

executlon  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  military  or  higs  not  dearly  necessaiy  to  be  made  or  erected,  ootil 

naval  service  of  the  United  States,  by  military  com-  the  national  aebt  is  paid  or  greatly  redooed.  That 

mission,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  all  the  money  that  can  be  saved  nom  the  nationtl 

and  we  denounce  the  same  as  unworthy  of  a  free  revenue,  honestly  collected,  should  be  applied  to  the 

people,  and  dlsgracefhl  to  the  American  Govern-  reduction  of  the  national  aebt,  to  the  end  that  the 

ment.  people  may  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  tantico 

Ssaoleed^  That  we  demand  no  more,  and  will  sub-  •>  rapidly  aspracticable. 
mit  to  nothing  less,  than  the  settlement  of  the  Ala-  J^olvid^  That  wo  indorse  and  approve  tlie  po).^ 
bama  claims  acoordanff  to  the  recognized  rules  of  in-  which  the  present  Becretaiy  of  the  Treasui?'  of  th« 
temational  law,  and  that  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  United  States  has  pursued, 
ofthe  Government  to  protect  every  citizen,  whether  m,             ix     r  xi.       i    ^                    £.iu«-a- 
naturalized  or  native,  in  every  right  of  liberty  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^  <>'  ^^^  election  was  as  follows, 
propertv  throughout  the  world,  without  regard  to  the  Merrill,  Republican,  96,579 ;    Gillespie,  Demo- 
pretended  chums  of  foreign  nations  to  their  alle-  orat,  57,484.    HerrilPs  m^ority,  89,145. 
^S?^j.Ai^*    .      «   *         ^     AX    '^  The  Legidature  contained:  in  the  Senate,  4« 

Beaolvsd.  That  we  are  in  favor  of,  and  insist  upon,  T>«rv«w;^««-  ««;i  n  t\«»..^^.-«><.  .  ««  ♦>.»  Iawp* 

i  economical  adminislnitlon  of  the  national  and  S^P^^"^?^  "^^J  Democrats;  fai  the  lowe. 


J&wirarf,  That  a  national  debt  is  a  national  curse ;    ^*^<5^  ^8,  1849 ;  assumed  the  title  of  King  ot 
id  that,  while  we  fiivor  the  payment  of  our  present    Italy  on  March  17,  1861.   Heir-apparent  to  tne 


and 


^Jfewiiwi," That, In  tU opinlon'of  this  convention,  brother'of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.    The  are* 

the  so-called  Maine  liouor  law,  which  now  disgraces  of  the  kingdom  (since  the  annexation  of  >  eoe- 

the  statute-books  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  ought  to  be  tia,  in  1866)  is  118,856  square  miles;  the  popn- 

repealed  at  the  earUest  possible  moment.  j^tion,  according  to  the  censDS  of  1863, 24,2?^- 

Resolutions  in   reference  to  the  fifteenth ITT 

amendment,  and  several  other  matters,  were  *  *•  *it/"??£^^  Amv^  ^^^iSiif^JSi  eda- 

!«:*!  ^«  4>i«A^«vio>  ^^  population  of  the  large  cities,  ecdeslaatical  im  «■ 

laid  on  the  toble.  caticmal  autlstlcs,  etc 
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776,  According  to  offioifllcalciilations,  the  total  but  was  considered  necessary  to  enable  the 

popalation  was  in  January,  1869, 25,627,916 ;  in  Government  to  make  the  required  expenditure 

1868, 25,404,723 ;  in  1867,  24,278,776.   The  in-  witboat  new  loans,  so  that  the  Chamber  sane- 

terest  of  the  public  debt  amounted,  in  1869,  to  tioned  the  tax.    But  the  people  yetoed  it  in 

359,167,030  lire  (nominal  value  of  capital).  The  a  very  serious  manner.    Kevolts  of  peasants 

number  of  war-vessels  was,  in  January,  1869,  raged  through  the  central  provinces ;  the  ene- 

96,  armed  with  948  guns.  The  number  of  iron*  mies  of  the  present  rigime  helped  to  increase 

clads  was  22,  armed  with  266  guns.  The  official  the  feverish  agitation.     The  troops,  accom- 

value  of  the  special  commerce  in  1867  was  as  panied  by  mobUized  National  Guards  and  gon- 

ftillows:  imports,  880,800,000  lire;   exports,  dannes,  marched  all  over  the  country.    An 

520,500,000  lire;  transit,  77,700,000  lire.    The  official    report    spoke    of   257    kiUed,   1,099 

movement  of  shipping,  induding  coasting  ves-  wounded,  and  8,288  arrested.     Ferrari,  sup- 

sels,  was,  in  1866,  as  follows :  ported  by  80  deputies  of  the  Left,  moved  in 

vcMdi.         Tawug*.  the  Chamber  that  the  ministry  had  arbitrarily 

Entered. 117,828       J,W6,673  violated  the  law  and  the  rights  of  citizens 

guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.    Excited  de- 


Ciesred 115,869        8,928,018 


The  merchant  navy,  in  1867,  consisted  of  bates  lasted  five  hours,  but  the  Government 

17,786  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  remained  firm  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 

815,521.  the  Chamber  tabling  the  motion  by  207  votes 

The  financial  question  offered  serious  diffl-  against  157. 
colties,  and  gave  rise  to  great  agitation,  both  The  uncertain  state  of  affairs  indnced  the 
ia  Parliament  and  through  the  nation.  On  ministers  to  tender  their  resignation  to  the 
April  21,  1869,  Count  Cambray-Digny,  the  King,  on  May  5th.  Menabrea,  president  of  the 
Fioanoe  Minister,  laid  his  budget  before  the  ministers,  undertook  to  form  a  new  Cabinet, 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  according  to  which  the  but  soon  retired  in  favor  of  Count  Cambray- 
total  deficit  to  be  provided  for  was  788,000,000  Digny.  On  May  18th  the  crisis  ended  by  the 
lire  (1  lira  =  1  franc).  This  sum  included  the  formation  of  the  following  ministry :  General 
amount  necessary  to  pay  the  debt  due  to  the  Menabrea,  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
Xational  Bank,  and  to  abolish  the  forced  cur-  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Signer  Ferrari,  Min- 
rencj.  He  proposed  financial  operations  by  ister  of  the  Interior ;  Signer  A.  Mordani,  Min- 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  794,000,000  lire,  ister  of  Public  Works;  Signer  Bargoni,  Minister 
He  farther  demonstrated  that  there  had  been  of  Public  Listruction ;  Signer  Mu&ghetti,  Min- 
a  steady  increase  in  the  ordinary  revenue  and  ister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture;  the  Min- 
decrease  in  the  expenditure  since  1867.  In  istries  of  Finance,  War,  and  Marine,  remaining 
fdture  years,  he  anticipated  that  there  would  unaltered.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet 
be  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  to  was,  however,  instantly  followed  by  a  fresh 
360,000,000  lire,  and  of  the  extraordinary  to  ministerial  crisis,  the  financial  measures  of 
6  ), 000,000  lire.  The  minister,  moreover,  antici-  Cambray-Digny,  which  had  received  the  sanc- 
pates  a  balance  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  tion  of  the  Chamber  before,  being  voted  on 
in  1875.  No  new  taxes  are  proposed,  but  biUs  again  and  lost.  The  crisis  passed  over,  and 
are  to  be  introduced  for  reorganizing  tlie  the  Government  carried  through  its  measures. 
^jsteTo.  without  increasing  the  amount  of  the  The  grist-tax  was  brought  into  operation  e very- 
direct  taxes,  and  also  for  regulating  the  pro^  where,  and  did  not  meet  with  any  further 
vision-tax.  Public  works  will  be  vigorously  serious  opposition.  All  illegal  resistance  hav- 
prosecuted,  without  fresh  burdens  being  im-  ing  ceased,  a  great  number  of  mills  were  re- 
posed upon  the  treasury.  The  expense  of  re-  opened  by  the  order  of  the  Government.  In 
organizing  the  army  and  navy  will  be  spread  l^ovember,  58,527  mills  had  taken  out  licenses 
over  a  long  series  of  years.  In  1870  the  revenue  and  were  in  fuU  working  order ;  14,926  paying 
from  the  grist-tax  wUl  reach  its  normal  amount,  the  entire  tax,  18,955  a  large  portion  of  it, 
The  National  Bankwill  receive  180,000,000  lire  while  24,626,  being  burdened  with  numerous 
of  its  debt  in  1870  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  fol-.  arrears,  did  not  yet  pay  any  thing  into  the 
lowing  two  years,  and  the  forced  currency  treasury.  A  new  ministerial  crisis  took  place 
win  be  abolished  in  1878.  The  ecclesiastical  in  December.  General  Cifddini  was  summoned 
property  affords  an  available  resource  of  500,-  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  ministry,  but 
00<0,000,  not  including  about  80,000,000  lire,  the  neither  he  nor  Sella  succeeded.  Lanza  under- 
value of  the  Church  property  in  the  seculari-  took  the  task,  on  the  condition  that  the  former 
ziition  bill  now  in  litigation.  The  revenue  ministers  Menabrea  and  Cambray-Digny  should 
from  the  customs  duties  of  1869  shows  an  in*  leave,  and  the  military  budget  be  reduced  by 
crease  of  2,500,000  lire  over  that  of  1868.  The  80,000,000  lire.  The  ministry,  formed  December 
lotterj  revenue  has  increased  4,000,000  lire.  18th,  consists  of:  Lanza,  President  of  the  Min- 
The  estimated  revenue  for  1870  is  914,000.000  istry  andMinister  of  the  Interior;  Sella,  Minister 
lire,  and  the  expenditure  1,080,000,000  lire,  of  Finance ;  ViscomteVenosta,  Minister  of  For- 
showing  a  deficit  of  116,000,000,  reducible  to  eign  Affairs;  Gorone,  Minister  of  War;  Baeli, 
94,000,000  by  the  reception  of  payments  be-  Mmister  of  Justice ;  Biancheri,  Minister  of  the 
lonf^g  to  1869,  but  not  receivable  until  1870.  Kavy ;  Luzzati,  Minister  of  Commerce.    It  is  a 

The  grist-tax  proved  to  be  the  most  odious,  minbtry  of  the  Bight  Centre.    Sella^s  financial 
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plans,  to  be  laid  before  the  Chamber  toward  the  According  to  a  scheme  laid  before  the  lUlifln 
end  of  January,  1870,  are  said  to  be:  reduction  Chamber  by  the  Minister  of  War,  for  the  re- 
of  the  army  and  na^y  budget,  and  an  increase  organization  of  the  Italian  army,  there  will  bo 
of  direct  taxes  (including  the  one  on  real  estate)  an  active  army  and  a  reserve.  The  yearly 
by  ten  per  cent.,  by  the  fud  of  which  measures  contingent  will  consist  of  three  divisions:  the 
he  expects  to  effect  a  saving  of  60,000,000  lire,  first  to  serve  twelve  years,  four  in  the  ranka, 
The  agitation  in  regard  to  taxes  still  continued  five  on  furlough,  and  three  in  the  reserve;  and 
at  the  end  of  1869.  In  the  provinces  of  Verona,  the  second  and  third  to  serve  six  years  onlv. 
Cuneo,  Modena,  Piacenza^  Arezzo,  Bologna,  The  cavalry  will  serve  five  years  in  the  ranks. 
Cremona,  and  Pavia,  there  were  popular  as-  The  first  two  divisions  constitute  the  sctive 
semblages  and  demonstrations  against  the  grist-  army,  and  the  third  the  reserve.  The  privilege 
tax ;  but  the  people  were  everywhere  dispersed,  of  appointing  substitutes  is  abolished,  but  ex- 
and  order  was  restored  without  difficulty,  emption  by  payment  is  still  to  be  allowed  in 
Riotous  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  exceptional  cases.  Under  the  new  scheme  the 
peasants  at  Borgo  San  Donino.  Troops  arrived^  yearly  contingent  will  consist  of  88,000  men, 
several  arrests  were  made,  and  order  was  one-half  of  w^hom  will  be  placed  in  the  fir^ 
restored.  At  Pelago,  in  the  province  of  Flor-  division,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  actire 
ence,  some  armed  peasants  attacked  the  town-  army  will  be  400,000  men,  of  whom  270,000 
hall^  which  was  defended  by  the  National  could  at  once  be  sent  into  the  field  in  case  of 
Guard.  One  peasant  was  killed  and  several  war.  Thoreserveis  to  consist  of  198,000  men. 
were  wounded.  In  order  not  to  exceed  the  fixed  sum  of  140,- 
The  King  continues  personally  to  be  popular,  000,000  lire  allowed  for  the  mUitary  budget^ 
notwithstanding  the  viplent  agitations  pre-  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  m  time  of 
vailing  agiunst  his  administration.  He  accepted,  peace  is  to  be  178,000.  A  reduction  of  the 
the  gold  medal  offered  him  by  the  committee  army  was  talked  of  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  rewards  to  Great  progress  is  making  with  the  tfont 
those  who  have  rendered  services  in  the  pro-  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  works  being  actively  car- 
motion  of  public  health.  On  the  occasion  of  ried  on  night  and  day,  and  there  is  every  prob- 
his  visit  at  Venice,  to  welcome  the  Empress  £u-  ability  that  the  line  will  be  opened  in  the 
genie,  in  October,  1869,  he  was  received  most  course  of  next  year.  To  celebrate  this  eyent, 
enthusiastically.  In  November  he  fell  seriously  it  has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  a  Uni- 
ill,  and  his  life  even  was  despaired  of  on  Ko-  versal  Exhibition  shall  be  held  at  Turin  in  tl>e 
vember  7th,  so  that  the  members  of  the  royal  spring  of  1872. 

family  were  summoned  to  Florence.  He  re-  A  meeting  of  freethinkers,  or  radical  anti- 
covered,  however,  and  was  received  with  great  papists,  convened  at  Naples,  on  December  9tb, 
warmth  on  his  trip  to  Turin,  and  on  his  return  proved  a  failure,  it  having  been  dissolved  Ij 
to  the  capital.  the  prefect. 


JAHN,  OrnOj  a  German  nhilologist,  archie-  of  1848-'49,  and  returned  to  private  life,  devot- 
ologist,  and  critic,  bom  in  Kiel,  Holstein^  June  ing  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits.  As  p 
16,  1818;  died  at  Leipsio,  September  19,  1869.  archsdologist  he  published^  besides  manydi^ 
After  passing  through  the  university  course  in  sertations  and  essays  in  Gerhard^s  ArehaoJo^i' 
his  native  city,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1833,  to  eal  Oautte.  the  following  works:  *'The  Pic- 
complete  his  studies  under  Lachmann  and  ture  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,*'  Kiel,  1B41; 
Gerhard.  Having  received  the  degree  of  Doc-  *' Paris  and  (Enone,"  Greifswald,  1845;  ^'Bel- 
tor  of  Philosophy  in  1836,  he  spent  consid-  lenio  Art,"  Greifswald,  1846;  *'Peitho,  the 
erable  time  in  study  and  travel  in  France  and  Goddess  of  Persuasion,"  Greifswald,  184T; 
Italy,  and,  returning  to  Kiel,  commenced  a  *^  Archssological  Dissertations,"  Greifswald, 
course  of  special  instruction^  as  ^r»«af  <2aMn^,  1846;  '^Archnologioal  Studies,"  Greifswaldt 
in  archsBology  and  philology.  In  1841  he  pub-  1847 ;  "  The  Cista  of  Flcoroni,"  Leipsio,  1652 ; 
lislied,  at  Kiel,  "  Telephus  and  Troilus ; "  in  **  Description  of  the  Collection  of  Vases  ot 
1842,  ^^Pentheus  and  the  Moenades;  "  and  the  King  Louis,  in  the  Pinakothek  of  Mnniet 
same  year  a  little  volume  "  In  Memoriam  KeU  with  eleven  plates,  Hunioh,  1854.  Amon|t  his 
lermannV^  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Greifs-  philological  labors  the  principal  were:  ciiticfil 
wald,  as  extraordinary,  and  soon  after  made  editions  of  Pcnem  (Leipsic,  1843  and  \^i)\ 
ordinary,  professor  of  archaeology  and  phi-  of  Oetuorinui  (Berlin,  1846) ;  of  Florut  (Leip- 
lology.  In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  same  sic,  1862) ;  of  Jwenal^  the  same  year,  and  a 
chair  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  was  also,  Cicero's  Brutus  and  J)e  Oratore;  of  the  P#y^** 
until  1851,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Arc^s-  and  Cupid  of  Apuleius  for  an  edition  i^  Ivi^ 
ology.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was  de-  of  the  later  classics.  Herr  Jahn  was  also  s 
prived  of  both  appointments,  for  having  taken  profound  student  of  musical  science,  and  a 
part  in  tlie  popular  revolutionary  movement  constant  contributor  to  the  Musical  Gca^tte  oi 
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Leipsic.  He  had  published  a  **  Stndy  upon  the 
?a«/iM  of  Mendelssohn,"  at  Kiel,  in  1842 :  a  crit- 
ical edition  of  Beethoven's  Fidelia  at  Leipsic, 
in  1851;  and  a  remarkable  biographical  and 
critical  memoir  of  Mozart,  in  two  Yolnines,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1856.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Leipsic^  and  a  fre- 
qaent  contributor  to  its  Transactions.  The 
popular  work  on  "Biblical  Archaeology," 
wiiicli  has  been  attributed  to  him,  was  written 
by  Johami  Jahn,  a  Catholic  archsBologist  and 
profesaor  at  Vienna,  before  the  birth  of  Otho 
J&hiL    The  Viennese  professor  died  in  1816. 

JAPAN,  an  empirp  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
area  is  estimated  at.  150,000  square  miles;  the 
population  variously  at  from  18,000,000  to 
35,000,000.  The  conflict  between  the  Mikado 
sad  Tjcoon,  in  1867  and  1868,  resulted  in  the 
resumption  of  the  administration  of  the  empire 
bj  the  Mikado,  and  in  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Tycoonate.  The  following  foreign  powers 
were,  at  the  close  of  1869,  represented  in  Japan 
bj  diplomatic  agents :  United  States  of  America 
{Robert  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  minister),  Belgi- 
um, Denmark,  France,  Great  Britaiu,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  North-Carman  Confederation, 
Austria,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 

The  movement  of  commerce  and  of  shipping, 
at  the  principal  ports  open  to  foreign  nations, 
was,  m  1868,  as  foHows : 


on  May  8th.    On  the  18th  a  Parliament  was 
convoked  by  the  following  proclamation : 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mikado's  authority, 
old  premdiocs  and  customs  have  been  done  away  with 
(Uterally,  washed  away),  and  a  channel  of  communica- 
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In  February,  1860,  the  Japanese  admiral, 
Ennemato,  a  supporter  of  the  Tycoon,  took 
possession  of  the  entire  island  of  Yesso.  He 
celebrated  the  event  by  firing  a  salute  of  a 
hundred  and  one  guns  from  the  fleet  and  bat- 
teries ashore.  He  notified  all  the  consuls  of 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government, 
and  of  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  per- 
nianent  ofiBoers  in  the  principal  departments. 
Hk  forces  were  rapidly  increasing.  He  stron;?- 
ly  fortified  his  position  near  Volcano  Bay,  with 
the  intention  of  fighting,  unless  the  Mikado 
complied  with  the  demands  of  the  exiled  claus, 
which  were,  to  allow  them  to  retain  the  island 
of  Yesso,  and  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  Ty- 
<^n.  In  March  the  northern  daimios  took 
the  important  island  of  Sado,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Niphon,  Three  of  Ennemato's  ves- 
sels attempted  to  capture  the  Government's 
rteamer,  Stonewall,  but  without  success,  one 
ofhis  vessels  being  beached  and  burned.  But 
the  Mikado  gained  ground,  and  several  of  the 
leading  daimios,  in  April,  surrendered  to  him 
tbeir  territories  and  sovereign  rights  and  privi- 
hfe%  with  a  view  to  centralizing  and  strength- 
wing  the  Government  for  the  general  good. 
Tiie  Mikado  left  Kioto  for  Teddo,  where  a  great 
congress  of  the  daimios  of  the  empire  was  to 
a33,-mble  by  his  command.    He  arrived  there 


diligently  served  their  country  and  without  the  least 
hesitation  (literally,  dread)  have  assisted  the  Gov- 
ernment with  their  advioe,  have  been  gradaally  se- 
lected for  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Government  have  not  been  able  to  put  all 
their  plans  into  execution.  It  is  thought  that  a  suf- 
flcionUy  wide  circulation  has  not  been  given  to  the 
imperial  wishes,  and  that  there  are  still  men  of  sound 
judgment  who  should  be  selected.  This  has  caused 
the  unperial  mind  much  concern,  and  therefore  it  is 
intended  to  open  a  Pem>lo's  House  of  Sepresentativos 
in  Yeddo  Castle,  in  which  men  of  sound  judgment, 
no  matter  how  low  their  rank  may  be,  can  at  once 
offer  what  advioe  they  think  best.  His  Majesty  will 
afterward  oommunicate  through  their  chief  (or  presi- 
dent) the  imperial  will  concerning  the  views  oi  each. 

The  number  of  deputies  was  227.  When 
they  had  assembled,  the  president  rose  and 
read  the  following  message  from  the  Emperor, 
all  in  the  House  prostrating  themselves  during 
its  reading : 

Whereas,  we  propose  shortly  to  proceed  to  our  east- 
em  capital,  there  to  assemble  around  us  our  Knges, 
Daimios,  and  the  members  of  the  various  adminis- 
trative departments,  in  order  to  consult  them  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  new  constitution  of  this  country : 
this  shall  be  framed  so  as  to  insure  safety  and  peace. 
Let  every  one  at  the  present  moment  remember  that 
the  constitution  and  laws  must  be  the  foundation  of 
government,  and,  as  millions  of  people  are  ruled  by 
tiiem,  let  them  not  be  framed  inconsiderately  or  with- 
out mature  deUberation.  Our  officers  having  reported 
to  us  the  completion  of  the  rules  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nublio  council,  we  desire  that  it  shall  be 
opened  witnout  delay. 

Let  the  rules  of  aecorum  be  observed  throughout 
its  proceedings,  and  its  debates  be  conducted  with 
temper  and  cuscretion,  in  a  public-spirited  manner. 
Then  may  we  hope  that  the  deliberations  will  be 
productive  of  usenil  and  clear  decisions.  Let  the 
riindamcntal  laws  of  our  ancestors  serve  as  a  guide, 
and  apply  them  to  the  character  of  men  and  the  spirit 
of  the  tunes.  Let  the  different  subjects  be  succes- 
sively treated  aocordixiff  to  their  importance,  and, 
finally,  let  the  results  ofyour  debates  oe  reported  to 
us,  when  we  will  determine  upon  those  that  merit 
our  approval. 

After  the  reading  of  the  message,  the  House 
proceeded  to  business. 

The  following  scheme  for  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Parliament  present  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  reform  in  government : 

The  settlement  of  the  laws  of  the  Assembly  is  the 
most  important  duty.  Any  point  not  included  in 
these  laws  must  be  left  to  tne  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Assembly  cannot  chaige  iteelf  with  (pro- 
viding aj^inst)  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  cases. 

1.  The  period  for  which  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment will  serve  is  limited  to  four  years.  Half  the 
members  will  be  reelected  every  two  years.  Betiring 
members  may  be  immediately^  reelected.  New  mem- 
bers will  ezgoy  the  same  privileges  and  rank  with 
old  members.  When  the  time  urives  for  the  first 
reflection,  half  the  members  will  retire  by  lot. 

2.  Memoers  of  Parliament  must  have  completed 
their  twenty-fifth  year. 

8.  Members  of  Parliament  may  not  hold  any  other 
office. 
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4.  Should  any  member  be  appointed  to  another  of-  received  at  the  preTious  meeting.  Secondly,  the  de 
fice  or  retire,  a  substitate  will  immediately  be  elected,  bate  upon  the  motion  of  which  the  ^^a^ei"  tDd 

5.  Any  member  having  a  motion  to  propoae  will  **  noes  ^  have  been  scrutinized  at  the  previous  meet- 
hand  in  the  same  in  writing  to  the  Presiaent.  ing.    Thirdly,  the  receipt  of  a  new  motion.   These 

6.  Should  any  person,  not  being  a  member  of  Par-  constitute  the  orders  of  the  day.  The  President  will, 
liament,  wish  to  mtroduce  any  motion  in  the  House,  however,  be  competent  to  introduce  variations  in  the 
he  may  intrust  it  in  writing  to  the  President  or  to  orders  ox  the  day. 

any  member.  25.  Should  any   question  before  the  Psrlbment 

7.  Statements  of  motions  must  be  brief  and  plain ;  have  to  be  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Qovenunent, 
they  must  have  foundation  and  substance.  the  debatcwill  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting, 

8.  The  President  will  receive  the  various  motions  when  the  officers  of  the  Government  will  be  invited 
and  number  them,  and,  having  copied  them  in  form,  to  attend. 

will  cause  them  to  be  printed.    The  order  in  which  26.  When  the  officers  of  the  Government  att«Dd 

motions  will  come  bedTore  the  House  will  be  according  at  the  House,  the  Kaigi,  or  officers  of  the  Hotuej  will 

to  the  pleasure  of  the  Presidents  and  will  in  no.  way  confer  with  them.  At  such  conferences  the  Pmideni 

depend  upon  the  numbers  which  they  bear.  will  attend,  and,  toking  deeply  into  consideration  the 

9.  Six  days  in  every  month,  the  2d,  7th,  12th,  aigumentsof  both  parties,  will  see  that  nothing  im- 

17th,  22d,  and  27th,  are  fixed  days  of  assembly.  proper  occurs. 

10.  On  the  fixed  days  of  assembly  members  will  27.  The  various  motions,  the  results  of  the  sen- 
take  their  places  at  ten  in  the  morning.  tinies  and  the  approval  and  disapproTal  of  the  £m- 

11.  The  places  in  the  House  will  be  numbered  be-  peror,  will  be  printed. 

forehand,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  House  members  28.  If,  in  the  course  of  debate,  the  President  Bhoold 

will  draw  lots  for  their  places,  in  which  they  will  strike  the  board  by  his  side,  the  House  will  be  silent. 

take  their  seats  accordingly.    These  numbers  will  be  29.  Should  any  member  be  prevented  from  atteod- 

changed  eveiy  month.  ing,  he  may  delegate  a  proxy. 

12.  Every  month  six  officers  named  Koi^i  [the  80.  A  proxv  may  give  Jiis  vote  for  the  member  who 
functions  of  these  officers  are  not  defined ;  they  ap-  has  delegated  him. 

pear^  however,  to  be  destined  as  a  medium  of  com-  81.  No  member  may  hold  moro  than  one  proxy, 

mimioation  between  members  of  the  House  and  tho  82.  No  scrutiny  of  **•  ayes''  and  **noes"  can  tab 

President,  and  to  assist  the  latter  in  oonferrlnff  with  place  when  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  Hou^e 

the  officers  of  the  Government]  will  be  elected  from  are  present, 

among  the  members  of  Parliament.  88.  Should  any  mistake  oocnr  in  the  coarse  of  de- 

18.  At  every  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a  printed  bate,  the  President  will  correct  it.    Should  he  fail  t^) 

motion  will  be  handed  to  eadi  member.  do  so,  he  may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  hu  aathority 

14.  Members,  having  received  a  printed  motion,  by  any  member, 

will  carry  it  home,  and,  after  mature  reflection,  will  84.  Newspapers  and  street  reports  ere  not  to  be 

criticise  it,  and  at  the  next  meeting  will  oiury  the  quoted  to  substantiate  statements, 

niotion  with  them  and  pubUcly  read  out  their  criti-  j^  June  the  Mikado's  forces  commenced  at- 

cisms.    Should  any  questions  be  asked  of  them  as  to  4.«^i,:«„  tt«i,^j«j:   *u«  ^^.vU^i  ^x^  v««.ar>  wIiJaIi 

tho  reasons  for  thii  opinion,  they  will  be  prepared  to  ^^^^  Hakodadi,  the  capital  of  \  esso,  which 

reply.                     r        i      ^            r   ^  ^^  occupied  by  the  rebels  tmaer  the  powertul 

Ilk  The  order  in  which  members  win  read  out  their  daimioB  Aidzn  and  Ennemato.     The  greater 

opinions  or  address  questions  will  be  according  to  the  part  of  the  city,  with  its  ancient  temples,  vas 

^^  ??°l^"  °^  ^^""a  ^^"^      u          ^.'  ^  laid  in  ashes  on  June  19th.    The  batfie  raged 

16.  On  the  second  occasion,  when  a  subject  comes  .^         l!  *  ""^**"^  *«'*^-     *"''  ^.,i  o  «  « 

up  for  debate,  members  are  not  restricted  to  speak-  ''^^^  unabated  fury  from  4  A.  M.  Uli  »  p.  M., 

ing  once.    On  other  occasions  they  may  only  speak  after    which    it    subsided    into    picket-finng, 

^^^^  .^r,  which  was  kept  up  during  the  night,  with  an 

17.  when  a  subject  has  been  debated  by  the  mem-  occasional  shell  exchanged  between  the  fleet 

^^^SS^'^ov^tS'S^J^'r'lSI^^'S^^i  and  forts.  WMe  the  MiLdo'B  fleet  w«W; 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  iu  merits,  may  put  his  opinion  engaged  in  shelling  the  enemy's  position,  Ad- 
in  writing,  and  hand  it  to  the  President  at  the  third  miral  Ennemato  steamed  out  with  his  re- 
sitting, maining  vessel,  the  Emperor,  from  under  the 

18.  Papers  thus  huided  to  the  President  will,  when  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^^  Spartan  courage  boldly  attacked 
the  ongmal  motion  is  approved,  bear  the  character  *i'^  «««fT  *«"«!/»*  w«xvvt**«nj^w*    j 

la  (ay)ln  red  ink  on  the  light-lind  comer.    When  the  whole  fleet  of  wooden  vessels,  for  the  pu^ 

the  motion  is  disapproved.  Uiey  will  bear  the  charao-  POse  of  relieving  his  troops  from  their  harass- 

ter  Ai  (no)  in  red  ink  on  the  left-hand  comer.  mg    fire,   actually  driving    them   from  their 


ried,  and  will  request  the  Emperor's  judgment.  clined  the  combat,  or  fought  at  long  range. 

20.  Should  three-fifths  of  the  members  be  against  After  holding  the  'fleet  at  bay  for  upward  of 

^\  ^^^S!^'  i^®  President  will  dechm  it  lost,  and  it  3^  hour,  the  Stonewall  drew  off  from  her  posi- 

will  be  abandoned  aocordmgly.  rr  "^**t»  "**''  J:    {7  j  v         \^  „•       *ir  >.:♦-<•/.»♦ 

21.  When  three  votes  a?e  wanting  to  make  up  *«>?.  v^^re  she  had  been  sheUing  ^e  city  fort, 
three-fifths,  the  President  has  the  power  of  deciding  and  slowly  advanced  to  the  attack,  when  tne 
the  question  by  his  vote.  Emperor  as  slowly  and  sullenly  retired,  ei- 

22.  Should  tlie -ayes"  and  the  "noes"  together  changing  shots  with  her  the  while.  Toirard 
not  amount  to  tnree-flfths  of  the  members  of  the  «:«i,2kii  xv^  «.^v„c.«i  -««.%  ^^^^^*^  ♦Ui*  -;*r  thd 
House,  the  debate  will  be  postponed,  and  resumed  at  ?>«H^«J^  the  vessel  sai^,  opposite  the  citr  sfij 
the  expiration  of  one  year.  had  defended  against  the  oombmed  attacK  01 

28.  Should  three-fifths  of  the  whole  House  dedde  the  fleet,  with  flying  colors,  and  every  man  at 

that  the  motion  should  be  heard  again  in  the  some  Jxis  gun.    Ennemato  had  about  8,000  and  the 

year,  the  motion  must  be  heard  ooain  forthwith.  Mikado  about  8,000  men. 

24.  At  each  assembly  there  will  be  three  matters  ,    *i:               '  v •  i    au    n    ^•          *  ^^*\nn»i\ 

to  be  dealt  with.    First,  the  scrotiny  of  the  **  ayes  "  ^  the  mean  while  the  Parhament  contuwed 

and  **noes"  on  the  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  its  sessions  at  Yeddo«     The  most  important 
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gnd  interesting  disonssions  tamed  npon  the  humiliations,  and  just  at  this  moment  we  feel  them 

following  questions  from  the  "  Foreign  Office : "  ^^^{    ^^  ^"^  '^^^  '^^  '^^^  ^  "^'^^  •'^^^ 

1.  On  the  queatlon,  if  the  country  was  to  be  dosed  11.  According  to  our  views  the  state  of  affairs  is  as 
or  to  be  opened,  the  dlffereut  parties  have  had  many  follows :  Except  in  conquered  countries  the  law  of 
discQisions  since  olden  times.  Some  say  that  no  nations  does  not  allow  that  theatres  should  be  im- 
relstioDB  ought  to  be  entertained  with  the  barbarians,  posed  by  military  force ;  but  after,  in  fonner  years, 
the  birds  and  beasts,  as  they  call  them :  others  that  several  tens  of  merchants  had  been  killed,  the  foreign 
Doir,  when  our  country  is  not  yet  sumdently^  rich  countries  concerned  have,  as  soon  as  any  one  was 
and  powerful,  we  ot^ht  to  make  our  own  their  ad-  killed,  auffmented  the  number  of  soldiers,  so  that  it 
vantages  and  make  up  our  defects  through  them,  and  has  arrived  at  the  extent  now  existing.  If  new  murders 
that  when  this  is  done  we  ought  to  drive  them  away,  should  take  place  at  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
Othen,  again,  desiiv  that  we  should  completely  adopt  soldiers  will  also  be  augmented  in  proportion  thereto, 
th«  customs  of  foreigners,  that  our  schools  ought  to  until  it  has  become  large  enou^fh  to  guarantee  sulli- 
be  open  to  their  sdenoes,  and  that  we  ought  to  pivc-  cient  safety.  What  are  the  means  to  put  an  end  to 
tise  the  use  of  ships  and  cannons,  and  then  proceed  this  state  of  affurs  I 

to  a  thorough  expulsion  of  them :  others  say  that  wc  12.  If,  in  consequence  of  new  murders  of  foreigners, 

ooght  to  kill  the  barbarians.    Ii,  now.  it  should  be  their  troops  should  be  so  much  augmented  that  they 

re!K>l?ed  upon  to  open  the  conntiy,  shall  then  the  ex-  occupied  all  our  ports,  what  country  will  be  then 

istin;  treaties  forever  remain  as  they  are,  or  shsll  more  despised  and  humiliated  than  our  heavenly 

we  tollow  another  line  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  country  f    £ven  now,  there  are  many  grievances  the 

tresdM  I  fbreigners  have  against  us.  How  can  we  clear  our  old 

2.  If  the  dosing  of  the  country  should  be  de-  and  sacred  laws  and  religion  from  this  stain  in  the 
maaded,  shall  we  then  proceed  to  a  systematical  ex-  eyes  of  foreigners  I    What  are  we  to  do  f 

pulsion,  or  shall   the   foreigners  residing  in  our  18.  It  is  because  our  Government  can  neither  pro- 

ooimtiy  be  killed  t    But  if  the  foreigners  wage  war  tect  their  own  people  nor  the  foreigners  that  the  for- 

t^amst  us  for  this,  what  shall  we  do  to  resist  themf  eign  countries  have  sent  their  troops  to  us,  and  they 

3.  If  they  attack  us  by  land  and  sea  without  our  declare  that  they  wiU  not  withdraw  them  until  the 
havlDg  Bumcient  soldiers  to  oppose  them,  are  you  Government  has  obtained  the  power  over  life  and 
then  content  that  the  oountiy  and  the  nation,  to-  death,  and  to  punish  and  reward.  And  this  power  the 
getlier  with  the  imperial  family,  be  destrovedt  Government  must  have — enough  authoritv  to  pro- 

i.  If  in  case  of  a  war  it  should  be  decided  to  oppose  tect  their  own  people  and  the  forei^ers.   That,  as  is 

the  foreigners  with  open  force,  and  if  some  did  not  now  the  case,  the  foreign  countries  punish  them- 

tpprove  this  decision,  in  what  manner  should  they  selves  crimes  committed  in  our  countir,  is  a  shame 

M  brooght  over  to  your  opinion  f  and  an  insult.    How  can  we  wipe  it  out  r 

5.  If  the  dosing  of  the  ports  were  dedded  upon  14.  Because  under  the  former  Benkfu  Government 

lad  war  became  imminent,  where  shall  our  imperial  the  power  over  life  and  death  and  to  reward  and 

fiunilv  find  a  ref^i^,  and  with  what  troops  will  yon  punish  had  passed'  into  the  hands  of  low  people,  a 

protect  them  ?    What  measures  will  you  take  in  that  change  of  government  has  taken  place.    How  can  we 

case  ?  paralyze  these  old  hereditary  evils  t 

8.  Lately  innocent  foreigners  have  been  killed  in  16.  How  shall  we  prevent  the  foreign  representa- 

onr  country,  bad  ffold  and  silver  coins  have  been  tives  going  everywhere,  under  the  protection,  not  of 

brought  into  circulation,  large  loans  have  been  con-  our  soldiers,  but  of  their  own  f  Or  shall  we  forbid  it  ? 

tracttKL  and  if  the  number  of  such  fkots  should  aug-  16.  If  the  foreigners  now  ask  how  the  kerais  or 

meat  from  day  to  day,  and  all  the  nations  together  regular  troops  of  the  provinces,  dans  and  districts, 

put  their  troope  in  motion  to  make  war  agunst  our  shall  be  prevented  from  molesting  foreigners  they 

Government  and  demand  peremptorily  satisfaction  meet  on  the  road,  or  if  the  Government  has  power  to 

for  these  deeds,  or  if  they  should  take  possession  of  prevent  such  things,  what  shall  we  repl^r  t 

the  open  ports,  seize  our  ships,  occupy  our  islands,  17.  If  we  desire  that  yon  should  decide  now  over 


that  the  psrtisans  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  are  also  power  of  Government  will  fall  necessarily  into  the 
in  favor  of  the  propagation  of  foreign  (religious)  sects,  ,  hands  of  bad  offlcera.   Therefore  yonr  decision  ought 

'While  their  opponents  are  in  £avor  of  the  Japanese  to  be  dear  and  to  the  point. 

ud  Chinese  doctrines.    If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  18.  The  debts  toward  foreign  conntries  taken  over 

fiuioa  of  both  opinions,  what  steps  have  we  to  take  by  the  new  Government  fh>m  the  old  one  amount  to 

m  order  to  arrive  at  a  certain  and  stable  situation  f  about  $6,000,000  (one  dollar  being  equal  to  three  and 

i.  How  do  you  think  that  the  propagation  of  the  a  half  boos).    The  immediate  payment  of  them  has 

[Shinto)  doctnne  of  our  gods  ooula  be  brought  about  often  been  demanded  firom  us,  out,  as  the  expenses 

in  the  whole  country  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  for  interior  and  foreign  aifairs  are  so  ver^  heavy  at 

of  oar  people  !  this  moment,  we  address  ourselves  to  you  m  order  to 

9.  If  unanimity  should  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  loam  how  to  satisfy  these  claims. 

these  questions,  do  you  believe  that  the  opening  or  From  the  Simonoseki  affair  with  Choshin,  part  of 

cloiing  of  the  ports  would  be  more  in  accordance  the  indbemnity  to  be  paid  to  England,  France,  Amer- 

Tith  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  eventually  what  prof-  ica,  and  HoUand.  $1,600,000.  is  still  unpaid. 

)ta  or  disadvantages  wonld  we  have  from  the  exe-  The  Oriental  Bank  of  Yokohama  has  made  ns  a 

catbn  of  these  measuros  f  loan  of  $500,000.    One  million  dollars  have  been  lent 

I'X  Oar  treaties  with  the  foreign  countries  have  by  the  Enghsh  merchant  Oruto  to  the  imperial  mint. 

heen  condnded  for  oommerdal  purposes.   Now,  dur-  Debts  f^m  daimios  to  foreigners  have  been  guaran- 

ui^  these  last  years  the  foreign  powers  have  vied  teed  by  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  $280,000  to 

▼ith  eadi  other  in  stationing  troops  and  ships  in  our  $240,000. 

^Jnntiy  for  the  protection  of  their  countrymen:  if  Further  expenses  for  the  factory  at  Nsgasaki,  the 

<ufflcdties  arise,  they  immediately  draw  out  their  dock  at  Tokotska,  light-houses,  mmes,  and  men-of- 

^p»  for  the  protection  of  the  different  places ;  £ng-  war,  to  be  paid  for  to  foroigners,  make  up  the  total 

liih  soldiers  are  at  this  moment  nearly  8.000  moa  m  amount  beroro  mentioned.    To  specify  exactly  the 

oor  country ;  the  next  in  niunber  are  the  French ;  different  items  is  not  possible. 

America  ahd  other  oountriea  have  men-of-war  sta-  19.  Bad  ailver  and  gold  coins  oiroulating  in  the 

tiwied  here.  Our  holy  emplro,  which  never  since  the  countnr,  a  large  quantity  of  bad  silver  and  gold  has 

oldest  times  has  been  despised,  has  provoked  thcso  come  through  trade  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
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amount  thereof  is  perfaapB  eqnal  to  80.000,000  rio3  of  gether  the  claims  of  the  other  princes,  many  of 

^"^^ I^^^'''^^^,]^JL''^'^A^r^^A^T:  whom  are  very  influentiaL    It  was  farther 

eelyes  to  their  representatives,  and   demand  that  ^.j^«^j  4.1,  «i.  J^4.i»:«   -  ^^^^i^  ^^^^  «ii  *v 

either  this  had  monsj  should  io  exchanged  agamat  Ordered  that  withm  a  certam  penod  ail  the 

good  at  the  foreign  ofEloe,  or  that  they  shomd  he  daimioB  mast  dehver  up  to  the  Govemment 

indemnified  for  their  losses,  which  amount,  according  their  war-material,  receiving  payment  for  the 

to  their  stotement.  to  6^000,000  rios.  aame  in  kinsats  (paper). 

What  shall  be  done  m  this  matter  ?    According  to  ^         ^  ^^^  ^f  jeJonay  continued  to  exbt 

the  new  treaty,  article  three,  the  boo  is  a  com  of  two  ^  ZZ    j  •    •     j«mv»«j  wubtuuvu  w  ^Aut 

nomme  bun  weight,  e<jual  to  not  less  than  184  grains  anaong  the  damuOB.            .«     ,  .       , 

troy  weight,  and  containing  not  less  than  nine-tenths  One  of  the  greatest  dimcnlties  the  foreign 

of  pure  silver  and  one-tenth  of  alloT.  diplomatists  have  had  to  encounter  inJ^sn 

As  this  has  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  the  boo,  has  been  to  aoqnire  a  knowledge  of  those  mjs- 
although  a  Japanese  article,  is,  nevertheless,  no  more  ^^^^„„  i.„„  ^*  r'^«««««««««  *a^i.;aV  i^^rJL^ 
sometlEmg  exclusively  Japanese,  having  to  be  re-  tenons  laws  of  Gongensama  to  wluch  Japimese 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  medium  of  exchange  between  omcials  SO  Often  refer  as  contaimng  the  basis 
the  foreign  andJapanese  commerce ;  as,  per  example,  of  their  political  system,  and  in  which  thej 
a  Japanese,  being  in  the  service  of  a  foreigner,  cannot  profess  to  find  precedents  for  any  line  of  con- 
act  any  more  according  tb  his  own  free  will.  Al-  5„«|.  ♦!,>.«  „---.  J^hnn«A  tt%  nilnnt  Hipm*  Uv^ 
though,  influenced  by  this  idea,  the  old  Govemment  °"?  *T^  ^f^^  4?^^  ??  T 1 
had  laithfuUy  observed  the  treaties,  and  more  than  vanonsly  called  the  Legacy  of  lyeyas,  the  Laws 
one-tenth  of  alloy  was  contained  in  their  coins,  never-  of  Oongensama,  and  the  Laws  of  Japan,  were 
theless  much  bad  coin  has  been  issued  during  these  framed  by  Jyeyaa,  a  celebrated  Tycoon,  the 
last  times,  and  the  boos  coined  at  Osaka  m  of  a  veiy  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Tycoon  of  onr 
bad  standard,  the  mboos  have  been  adulterated  ..-««  j„-  T^^^^-aiSwr*^  ««  ♦i./kKAX;««;i»««f  iKa 
equally,  and,  as  before  mentioned,,  these  bad  coins  ^^^  ^^'  Jy^7^  "^ed  m  the  beginning  of  the 
have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  All  seventeenth  centnry,  and  after  his  death  wa5 
this  has  happened  because  the  officials  m  the  im-  deified  nnder  the  title  of  Gongensama.  Hanr 
penal  mint  nave  thouffht  that  it  was  indifferent  with  attempts  to  gain  poflSessicm  of  this  important 
what  standard  and  imder  what  form  the  Govemment  ^ode  have  been  made,  at  last  snccessfiillT; 
fZ     °'^'''^'  It  being  sure  to  pass  as  paper  money  ^^^rfp^  ^pj,^  ^^^e  now  been  obtained; 

20.  If  the  foreign  representatives  now  ask  us  by  ftnd  one  or  two  have  lately  fomid  their  waj  to 

whom  besides  by  the  Govemment  such  bad  coin  has  Enrope.    These  laws  oonmst  of  one  hnndred 

been  issued,  what  shall  we  reply  to  them!  sections,   and  display  tiironirhont  how  tho^ 

JG^.^?„^bS°j;SrhJl.  wn."edl:?aj^  onghlyfeudid  fa  the  J.p«.e8e  system  of  go««. 

and  if  one  looks  at  the  statement  that  80,000,000  rios  ™«^S  **0^  ^^<^^  ***«  power  of  the  fiword  is 

are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  ought  one  not  to  be-  respected,  how  little  regarded  are  the  people, 

licve  that  besides  bv  the  old  and  new  governments.  The  laws  begin  by  claiming  exemption  finxn 

ai»o  by  otheiB,  bad  coins  had  been  issued  sur-  the  gaze  of  a5  bnt  official  eyes.    "  This  mann- 

"21.  The^  Japanese  Government,  bv  issuing  bad  f  ^P^  *  *  ..*  *  "^?  ^?*oM  ^I^^LTl 
coins  and  acting  contrary  to  the  treaties,  has,  by  de-  out  the  (rorojin  (Uonncu  of  State  at  leddo), 
cciving  their  own  ^ople  and  foreigners,  polluted  who,  profoundly  secreting  it  even  in  the  pre- 
their  name  in  the  sight  of  all  the  countries;  how  cincts  of  the  official  residence,  in  order  to  con- 
shall  we  dear  ourselves  of  this  stain  t  ^  jt  f  the  sight  of  oSers,  shall  rtfleci 
As  the  preceding  pomts  are  of  the  ffreatest  im-  ,  "i  ?!**.  .Y  i  V  ^  «  ia*,  « 
portancc  f&r  thcTcduitry,  and  the  abovi-mentioned  ^?o^  ^^  ^S^^  *t  m  their  hearts."  After  4 
difficulties  cannot  be  cured  by  any  single  individual,  few  recommendations  to  the  practice  of  sell- 
we  recommend  to  you  an  early  and  thorough  discus-  denial  in  the  performance  of  dnties,  the  pro- 
sion  of  them  most  urgently.  viding  "  for  the  widower,  the  widow,  the  or- 

^w  1^^/wio.x  J    -7  1  o?!  ^  V  OFFICE.  ^       ^^  the  lone,»'and  the  cultivation  of 

7%^  Month  (12th  AprU,  12th  Map),  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j  p^^  ^  ^^  ^^^j^, 

The  Japanese  Parliament  showed  itself  very  of  the  revenne  of  the  empire.    *'The  vhole 

hostile  to  the  Christian  religion.    Only  one  amount  of  the  revenne  of  tne  empire  of  Japan 

member  dared  to  defend  it,  while  210  voted  is  28,190,000  kokns  of  rice  (each  koku  equals 

for  a  resolation  declaring  Christianity  to  be  5.13  bnshels).    Of  this  20,000,000  is  to  be  di- 

opposed  to  the  state.    Another  resolntion,  to  vided  among  the  daimios  (nobles)  and  shomio^ 

inflict  severe  penalties  for  bringing  back  the  who  render  faithful  service ;  and  the  remain- 

apostates  to  one  of  the  religions  of  the  country,  ing  8,190,000  kokns  fbrm  the  public  revenue, 

was  negatived  by  176  agamst  44  votes.    The  which  should  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 

violent  denunciations  of  the  Christian  religion^  Emperor,  and  for  keeping  in  subjection  the  ba^ 

and  of  the  treaties,  induced  the  representatives  barians  of  the  four  coasts." 

of  the  foreign  powers  to  address,  on  June  17th,  After  an  exposition  of  the  rules  of  goreni* 

a  Joint  note  to  the  Japanese  Government,  in  ment,  follow  rules  for  the  selection  of  mapsr 

which  the  latter  is  reminded  that  the  Parlia-  trates  of  the  civil  criminal  courts,  who  ''are 

ment  has  no  right  to.  modify  the  treaties  with  the  reflectors  of  the  mode  of  government 

the  foreign  powers.  Those  who  are  invested  with  this  office  ahool^i 

The  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  be  chosen  from  a  class  of  men  who  are  upn^^ 

formally  announced  the  termination  of  the  and  pure,  distinguished  for  charity  and  bener* 

civil  war,  and  withdrew  their  notlflcation  of  olence.    Once  every  month  one  of  the  Gorojin 

neutrality.    The  Mikado  intrusted  all  the  im-  should  be  sent,  unexpectedly,  to  inquire  into 

portont  positions  in  the  empire  to  Satsuma,  their  mode  of  administration ;  or  the  Slid^ 

Chosiu,  Tossa,  and  Kad\jena,  ignoring  alto-  should  himself  go  unexpectedly  and  investigate 
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and  decido  the  case  on  hund/'    This  watohM  relations.     The  ports  of  Yeddo  and  Negata 

sjstem  is  no  dead  letter ;  it  is  sharplj  felt  by  were  opened  to  foreigners,  and  Yeddo  made 

officials  of  everj  grade.  The  rewards  of  virtae  the  official  residence  of  the  Mikado,  and  the 

which  the  magistrate  may  bestow,  the  pnnish-  permanent  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire, 

meat  of  yiee  he  may  inflict,  are  next  ennmer-  The  trade  with  foreigners  has  been  increasing 

at^d,  the  latter  list  ezhibitiog  strange  refine-  since  the  opening  of  the  first  ports.    The  fol- 

ments  m  cruelty,  terminal  words  *^  and  so  on ''  lowing  figures  will  give  some  estimate  of  the 

giving  officials  the  power  to  apply  any  supple-  trade  of  Hioga  for  the  year  1868 : 
mentary  torture  they  may  happen  to  fancy.        Total  number  of  vessels  arrived,  190 ;  ton- 

These  ponishments  are:   1st,  branding;   2d,  nage,  116,917 — of  which  number  64  were  Amer- 

splitdng  the  nose;  3d,  banishment;  4th,  trans-  ican,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  78,195; 

portstion;  6th,  strangulation;  6th,  imprison-  English,  111,  with  89,186  tons;  other  couu- 

meat;  7th,  decapitation,  and  exposure  of  the  tries,  15. 

head ;  8th,  crucifixion  and  transfixion ;  9th,        The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  same  time 

bnrning;  10th,   decapitation;   "and  so  on."  amounted  to  $4,710,214;  of  which  $822,404 

Bat  the  infliction  of  the  severe  punishments  came  direct  from  foreign  ports.  The  total  value 

of  tTing  a  criminal's  legs  to  two  oxen  and  driv-  of  exports  amounted  to  $1,561,090 ;  of  which 

log  them  in  different  directions,  and  of  boiling  $388,096  was  direct  to  foreign  countries,  and 

in  oil,  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Sh6gun  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  also  went  to 

(l.e.,  TycoonX  and  is,  therefore,  we  presume,  a  foreign  countries,  but  was  flrst  shipped  to 

prerogative  of  the  Emperor.  Yokohama.  For  instance,  the  value  of  the  silk 

The  maintenance  of  the  standing  army  is  export  alone — that  is,  including  silkworms' 
made  to  devolve  on  the  government  of  the  dif-  eggs — ^amounted  to  $749,044,  and  the  tea  to 
ferent  provinces.  Each  province  is  compelled  $809,025.  Altogether  this  is  a  very  healthy 
to  formsh  soldiers  in  proportion  to  the  quan-  showing,  and  whether  Kobe  supersedes  Yoko- 
titj  of  rice  grown  within  its  boundaries,  wheth-  hama  or  not,  we  may  oonfldently  expect  that 
er  on  public  or  private  properties.  "For  her  trade  will  foot  up  in  a  conple  of  years  to  a 
1,000  kokus  of  rice  five  cavalry-men  may  be  very  considerable  amount, 
required;  for  10,000,  50  men ;  for  60,000,  250  An  Austrian  naval  and  diplomatic  expedition 
men;  for  100,000,  500 men;  for  200,000, 1,000  visited  Japan  in  the  fall.  Very  fiattering  ac- 
men.  One  thonsand  horsemen  form  an  army,  counts  have  been  received  of  the  reception  it 
and  8,000  form  three  complete  armies.  The  met  from  the  imperial  court  and  its  officers,  • 
commander-in-chief  takes  command  of  the  and  from  the  foreign  diplomatic  agents  and 
vbole.  The  second  in  command  takes  com-  merchants.  The  points  ef  a  draft  of  a  com- 
mand of  two  armies.  The  third  in  command  mercial  treaty,  which  placed  Austria  on  the 
is  the  leader  of  one  army."  same  footing  with  the  most  favored  nations. 

The  persons  of  members  of  the  imperial  were  agreed  upon  within  less  than  ten  days. 
family  are  considered  sacred,  and  a  death  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  October, 
among  them  ranks  as  a  public  misfortune,  the  anniversary  of  the  departure  of  the  expe- 
"The  departure  from  life  of  the  Emperor,  the  dition  from  Trieste.  Among  the  most  remark- 
imperial  sire,  the  imperial  spouse,  or  any  of  able  incidents  of  the  mission  was  that  of  the 
the  bnperial  blood  relations,  are  occasions  of  ceremonial  audience  with  the  Mikado,  who 
profoond  darkness,  and  great  and  ominous  took  this  opportunity  to  give  the  admiral  a 
calamity  for  the  whole  empire."  letter  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  was 

The  Japanese  have  adready  far  outstripped  written  with  his  own  hand.    This  is  the  more 

the  Ohinese  in  progress  toward  Western  civili-  noticeable,  because  it  is  the  first  instance  of  a 

zation.  The  Government  has  troops  uniformed  Japanese  ruler  dispatching  an  autograph  letter 

ud  armed  with  the  latest  improved  breech-  to  a  foreign  sovereign.    In  Yeddo  a  brilliant 

loadmggnns.  The  naval  vessels  are  well  armed,  reception  was  given  the  embassy  by  the  Jap- 

A  hospital  has  been  built  at  Hioga,  and  is  in  anese  minister  in  a  place  splendidly  fitted  up 

charge  of  an  American  surgeon,  and  is  open  for  this  occasion.    The  uncle  of  the  Mikado,  a 

to  foreigners.  Light-houses  are  built  and  light-  leader  in  affairs  of  state,  was  present    As  this 

^  and  a  light-ship  is  being  equipped,  to  be  prince  had  never  before  dined  with  Europeans, 

^ioned  off  Treaty  Point.     The  coal-mines  he  suffered  himself  to  be  instructed  for  the  oc- 

are  BnccessfuIIy  worked,  and  supply  foreign  oasion  by  Herr  Alexander  von  Siebold  in  the 

vessels  with  coal,  while  the  Chinese  refuse  to  use  of  the  knife  and  fork. 
allow  foreigners  to  mine  coal.  Besides  the  expensive  gifts  of  Austrian  arti- 

On  January  6,  1869,  a  new  era  in  the  for-  cles  of  manufacture,  which  were  brought  to 

<^ign  politicid  intercourse  with  Japan  com-  the  Mikado  by  the  embassy,  specimen  proofs 

menced.  On  that  day  the  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  of  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Science 

emerged  from  his  normal  state  of  seclusion,  of  Vienna,  printed  on  the  imperial  press,  were 

and,  disregarding  the  timo-honored  tradition  given  to  the  high  schools  in  Yeddo,  and  at- 

Thich  forbids  the  ^* barbarian**  to  gaze  on  his  tracted  the  particular  attention  of  Japanese 

*' sacred  a>untenanoe,'*  received  in  state  the  statesmen  and  scholars.    At  the  same  time  an 

^)reigii  ministers  residing  at  Yeddo,  and  ex-  exposition  of  Austrian  goods  took  place  at  the 

hibited  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  peaceful  port  of  Yokohama,  which  was  not  only  much 
Yoi,.  IX.— 24.    A 
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attended  by  the  resident  merchants  and  arti-  are  to  be  enlarged  by  the  opening  of  an  agri- 

sans,  bnt  prodaced  also  practical  results  in  the  coltoral  school  at  Jaffa.    A  farther  scheme  for 

shape  of  several  direct  orders.    Yokohama,  as  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Isnel* 

is  well  known,  is  the  principal  emporinm  of  itee  in  the  Holy  Land  has  been  sabmittedfor 

Niphon,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  bnsi-  approval.     It  contemplates  the  ereetion  of 

ness  of  the  import  and  export  trade  is  trans-  dwellings  for  pilgrims  to  Palestine,  and  for  the 

acted.    The  reports  of  the  mission  mention,  aged  and  indigent  resident  there.    Sererftl 

with  warm  thankfolness,  the  great  courtesy  such  have  been  erected  by  the  £ngli»b  and 

and  alacrity  with  which  they  were  assisted  in  French  Jews,  and  the  cooperation  of  Americu 

their  intercourse  with  the  court  officials,  the  Jews  is  invited. 

statesmen,  and  other  officers,  by  the  BritLsh  At  home  the  Board  of  Delegates  are  guard- 
secretary  of  legation,  Herr  Alexander  von  ing  against  the  proposed  amendment  to  tlie 
Siebold.    This  young  diplomat,  who  speaks  the  Constitution  of  tae  United  States  recognizing 
language  of  the  country  with  the  polish  and  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  land,  and  trt 
elegance  of  a  cultivated  Japanese,  is  the  eldest  endeavoring   to  secure   amendments  to  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  who  died  a  few  Sunday  laws  of  the  States,  where  each  proTiso 
years  ago  at  Munich.    Herr  von  Siebold  was  is  not  already  made,  exempting  from  their 
already  acquainted  with,  and  a  personal  friend  operation  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day  ti 
of  the  chief  of  the  statistical  and  scientific  de-  the  Sabbath,  and  conduct  their  busanea  od  tU 
partment  of  the  expedition,  the  ministerial  first  day  *'  quietly  and  not  to  the  public  detrl- 
councillor.  Dr.  Karl  von  Scherzer.    Herr  von  menf   The  executive  committee  of  the  Boa^ni 
Scherzer,  who,  both  in  Japan  and  China,  dis-  reooounend  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  regular 
played  a  zeal  for  the  commercial  interests  of  authorized  issue  of  Jewish  publications,  ad 
the  expedition  worthy  of  recognition,  and  who  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  denonuiui- 
materially  furthered  the  objects  of  the  em-  tion  in  the  United  States  has  a  poblication 
bassy  by  his  practical  skill   as   well  as  by  society,  while  the  Hebrews  have  none.  Tbe 
his  personal  influence,  and  winning  amiabil-  plan,  which  was  offered  in  1868  and  renewed 
ity,  which   had   great  effect  upon  the  Asi-  m  1869,  proposed  a  committee  to  be  intrusted 
atics,  separated  himself  temporarily  from  the  with  the  duty  of  selecting  books  to  be  trand^ 
expedition  at  Yokohama,  in  order  to  go  to  or  printed  in  the  origmaL    The  publication 
California  and  obtain  a  brief  view  of  commer-  ^^  should  embrace  reading-books  for  Jewish 
cial  affairs  there.    The  expedition  left  Japan  schools,  works  in  the  various  departments  of 
on  the  lOth  of  November  for  San  Jos6,  in  Hebrew  literature,  Jewish  history,  etc   Phil^*- 
Guatemala,  where  it  was  expected  that  Dr.  von  sophical  works  might  be  reprinted  or  sabscribe;! 
Scherzer  would  rejoin  it.  for,  and  authors  and  translators  of  usefbl  boob 
JEWS.    The  Board  of  Delegates  of  Ameri-  aided  in  publishing  them.    The  tendencj  cf 
can  Israelites  is  an  association  somewhat  on  the  the  society  ^ould  be  to  avoid  works  of  pr^** 
plan  of  the  ** Universal  Israelitish  Alliance^'  of  nounced  party  character — its  aim,  the  props* 
Paris.    It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  oongrega-  gation  of  Jewish  knowledge   and  inpartid 
tions  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  in  efforts  science.    Correspondence  and  cooperation  with 
for  education,  for  the  protection  and  assist-  similar  organizations  in  Europe  should  also 
ance  of  Jews  in  foreign  countries  where  dis-  be  comprehended  in  the  plan."                   , 
abilities  are  still  imposed,  for  enlarging  the  Maimonides  College  was  opened  at  Fbjiade.* 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Jews,  and  do-  phia,  in  October,  1867.    Its  course  is  HbenL 
fending  them  against  encroachments,  and  in  embracing  the  Hebrew  language  and  literaturv 
general  for  what  may  tend  to  the  increased  and  Jewish  theology)  the  dassics,  leUe-littrOs 
prosperity  of  the  people.    The  movement  of  and  mathematics.     The  sessions  have  bets 
the  Board  has  not  been  encouraged  with  what  maintained  since  without  interruption  (except 
its  executive  committee  consider  "  adequate  regular  vacations),  but  the  committee  are  not 
liberality,"  and  its  enterprises  have  consequent-  able  to  speak  hopefully,  rather  apologeticaliji 
ly   been  contracted  by  the  limitation  of  its  of  its  condition  and  prospects,  and  of  the  f^- 
means.    In  1868  the  committee  reported  only  port  it  receives  from  the  oongregationa.   Ai>* 
60  out  of  200  Jewish  congregations  in  the  committee  continue  in  their  report : 
country  as  entered  upon  its  rolls,  and  lamented  _,             .^      ,          ,.^,     «  .*  ^«  ♦k-  ««t  c/ 
theentireab«>nceofnnion«npngtheHeW8,  a^^^  ~Tr^il,^'^"cS:^^r^'S ^.^ Sf .h. 
and  the  lack  of  means  of  obtaming  statistics  or  public  good.    The  only  hiterest  which  Bppttn  f^ 
information  about  congregations  or  societies,  prompt  united  aodon  is  the  work  of  diaritT^aD<i*= 
The  Board  have  approved  of  a  suggestion  look-  this  they  do  labor  with  unwonted  encray.  ^^T. 
ing  to  the  formation  of  an  American  Jewish  ^^^"^  i\»^^  ®^'"iJ.!w/S?^S  nf3S  ^r 
Cfurch,  but  that  being  an  ecclesiastical  move-  f^ely'^M^VI^^           ^l^h^^ 
ment,  and  not  withm  their  objects,  it  declmed  mamtenance  of  a  libenl  gystem  of  mutual  ud,  m  'J 
to  take  action  in  the  matter.  generous  benefactions  in  special  oases,  hare  f^?* 
The  Board  now  hold  a  Palestine  fund  of  ^ted  thousands  of  IsraeUtes  to  take  ni<)rem|ertft  -j 

$3,800,  the  interest  of  which  is  given  to  the    ^^J^^'^^^Jv^'^^ci'Sf^ 

schools  established  by  the  Universal  Israelitish    ^heultimate  result  of  these  measures  mav  be  to  ec- 

AUiance  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa.    These  schools    gage  them  in  movemenU  looking  to  the  eievaHoD  ot 
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fsnel  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses.    Let  as  hope  advance  of  the  laws  of  many  countrieSf  nevertheless 

60.  ^at  the  £u}t  remains  unaltered,  that  at  present  it  is  In  the  spirit  of  the  sacrod  Scriptures,  and  bind- 

edacation  is  regfoded  by  most  Israelites  as  chimerical,  ing  upon  all  Israelites. 

a:  least  in  its  oonneotion  with  conuneroial  work  ana       In  regard  to  eiroumoision,  it  was  declared  as  being 

progress.  an  aoknowledgcKi  law  in  Israel  that  the  offspring  of  a 

It  is  also  spn^rent  that  union,  for  the  purpose  of  ad-  Jewish  mother  is  by  virtue  of  its  birth  one  of  Israel, 

T&ncing  the  rd^ous  and  moral  progress  of  our  people  with  or  without  circumcision.    In  all  these  matters 

in  America,  is  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those  who  the  conference  only  declared  authoritatively   that 

should  be  among  tne  foremost  in  advocating,  enooura-  which  was  acknowledged  by  all  American  Israelites, 

ging,  and  cementing  such  a  bond.    If  the  wisdom  of  and  again  has  the  only  merit  of  giving  it  authority. 
the  leading  men  amon|^  American  Israelites  incline 

toward  the  principle  of  independence  in  oongrega-        The  Hebrew  free-school  organization  of  tlie 

tioma  affairs,  this  idea  should  not  be  carried  to  such  ^ity  of  New  York  have  four  free  schools  under 

aa  extent  as  to  discountenance  the  combination  of  ivi^: ««!»««««,.  4.i,«;iA«:^^^i?*u«^:«4.««^„«*A»««4- 

means  and  stnngth  for  the  promotion  of  other  than  \^^^^^^«^i  ^®  ?««^  ?f  ^???.l®  to  counteract 

purely  eodeaiasMa  interests.  the  efforts  of  wnat  are  called  "  Chnstian  Jews, ' 

1   n  vv  •    1   n  *  ir  If   LLT>  r^        J  "^ho  have  also  organized  free  schools,  and  teach 

A  Rabbim«a  Conference   of  "Reformed  aoctrinea  which  are  regarded  as  opposed  to 

Jejfs,"  those  who  favor  religious  progress,  was  ^^^  t^^^t^    j.  j„daism.    The  associafion  now 

heU  vn  Philadelphia  m  November.    Its  spirit  numbers  over  Ax  hundred  members,  each  pay- 

<md  the  character  of  its  proceedings  are  best  ,„    ^  ^^  contribution  of  five  dolkrs,  oit 

ilh^ted  in  tt^  account  of  i*  which  was  of  which  sum,  and  from  donations  received  from 

given  by  Rabbi  Wise  of  Omoinnati,  to  his  con-  ^^j^^^  ,^^,^5^^^  tl,3  expensesof  the  schools  are 

gregatlon  after  the  a^onmment :  supported.    The  Bowd  of  Directors  have  it  in 

Th»prindple»wWchth8c<>nforenoo»uthoriUttvely  view  to  abandon  the  instruction  in  the  common 

^t^n^^ji.::^!^^^^!^  English  branches,  as  a  good  deal  of  opposition 

defended  by  aU  liberal  Israelites  in  America  and  i^aa  been  shown  among  the  Jews  of  the  city 

Europe.   That  tho  Israelite  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  agdnst  it,  since  they  claim  that  in  the  public 

«pecu  not  to  return  to  Palestine,  and  construct  a  schools,  free  to  alL  these  are  taught  to  better 

IZ  ^7?^r^  ^?^^Lt  ^.^r^  /52S.5  l^A  advantage,  and  that  to  maintain  it  in  a  distinctly 

house  of  David,  aa  the  sovereurnty  of  ireedom  and  tt  i.      ^  V     i      •  i.x    •        •     ▲        i  al  ^ 

the  aupnanaoyof  justice  are  the  very  realisation  of  Hebrew  school  might  give  nae  to  a  charge  that 

the  sablime  ideafs  connected  with  the  Messianic  the  Jews  are  opposed  to  the  public-school  sys- 

d'^ctrine  of  the  fathers ;  that  the  dispersion  of  Israel  tem,  while  they  are  its  earnest  friends.    Heed 

^M  not  a  punislunent,  divine  retribution  behi|r  ig  to  be  riven  to  this  objection,  and  these  He- 

enS'^d'^/^^^Sjr  fSS'lrSr 'o?  l>rew  fi.e  schools  w^  probably.  her<«fter,  he 

Israel  carry  the  pure  word  of  God  to  all  climes  and  oontmued  only  for  free  religious  instruction, 

generations ;  that  it  is  not  a  people  whose  redemption  and  for  maintaining  the  Hebrew  language  among 

and  salvation  the  Lord  has  ordamed— it  is  the  whole  the  '^  rising  generation.*^ 
haman  familywhi^M  to  be  saved  and  umted  by  the        The  Universal  Israelitish  Alliance,  of  Paris, 

iQ.«tnimentahtyof  God's  chosen  people:  that  It  18  not  v^^  ««^  :^  ^^r.««4.:««  4>i.:^»»»  -«i,^T!i-     «:«.  :« 

the  nsanection  of  the  human^boSiy  \n  which  our  J««  ^^"^  ^  operation  thirteen  school8--six  m 

hopes  centre— it  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  Morocco,  three  m  Turkey,  two  m  Palestine,  one 

Gm's  grace  and  justice  to  His  image,  which  is  our  in  Syria,  and  one  in  Asia  Minor,  besides  the 

work  of  sdvation ;  that,  although  it  w  oot  duty  to  normal  school  in  Paris.  The  schools  in  Morocco 

S^Vi!J?1«^JS^'^^.*^.^^^'^^^^^^  »»•«  ^  ft  flourishing  condition,  entsouraging  the 
treasures  were  intrusted  to  our  care,  nevertneless,        ^  i.t  t         a.     x»     xt         •     i.v^  r\^  f*      tu 

many  Israelites  not  being  sufficiently  conversant  establishment  of  others  m  the  Orient.    The 

vith  the  holy  tongue,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vemao-  preparatory  school  in  Paris  is  also  prosperous, 

ular  be  introduced  in  the  synagogues  as  mudi  as  and  is  giving  instruction  to  scholars  preparing 

P^^^®'  ,  ^  , .  „    ,.   .*  J .    ^1.  ,        *  to  "become  teachers,  natives  of  Poland,  Hun- 

The  resolations  were  chiefly  limited  to  the  laws  of  „___  Tt^^^r^rr    Pni^o^inn    flvinA    Ur.r'-^nn    on/I 

maniage  and  divorce,  some  of  which  had  come  in  ^^^y,  Turkey,  Palestine,  Syria,  Morocco,  and 

wofliot  with  the  modeni  laws  of  civilized  nations.  Aoyssmia. 

These  resolations  were  based  on  the  nrinciple  that  it        Monsieur  Joseph  Halevy,  who  had  under- 

a  every  Israelite's  religious  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  taken  a  mission  to  the  Falasha  Jews  of  Abys- 

Sf ifi^  *^^^V^^?5?®  ^^iZ""  '^^^'^  Binia  on  behalf  of  the  Universal  Israelitish  AI- 

po  maTrisge  lawftd  which  has  not  tho  sanction  of  the  i.  ^^^   ,.«^«««*^  «   -^«.x«*  ^4?  i,:„  ^^^^^^Ai^^ 

law  of  thS^d ;  that  it  acknowledges  the  verdict  of  ^^^^  presented  a  report  of  his  prooeedmgs 

the  public  law  in  caaes  of  divorce  as  final  and  binding,  and  the  result  of  his  mvestigations  to  the  gen- 

and  abolishes  the  andont  rabbinical  form  of  divorce :  eral  committee  of  that  association.   It  leaves  no 

*hat  it  considers  aU  hiws,  concerning  the  deceased  doubt  as  to  the  Judaism  of  the  Ffdashas.    Iso- 

«divorcc,inimy8tateorTerritorynothavingreached  coreligionists— -for  these  Israelites  dwell  in  a 

the  heizht  of  the  Biblical  morals,  the  synagogue  remote  and  little-known  region — they  remain 

must  adhere  to  the  moral  law  of  the  Bible,  and  the  faithful  to  the  law  of  Sinai ;    and  the  civO- 

Srtl^'J'**?"  ^^^^i"''!*^"^**^^^^  i^ed  Jew,  coming  to  them  from   a   refined 

Pvty  mast  mvestigate  into  the  causes  on  which  the  ..  »   ^i   ^v^   t&^*^w«    «,:^.i.i     f^r^r^A    ii5«» 

Sivoree  was  gnmteSTand  none  must  solemnize  a  mar-  capital  of  the  Western  world,   found    him- 

riaffe  contra^  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bible.    Man  W"    m  the  midst  of  brethren.     They  testi- 

aM  woman,  accordmg  to  the  s^irit^  the^Sori^tures,  fled  their  anxiety  to  rivet  the  link  of  brother- 

,^     «._•  ,,  *^    ^  -.^_   ._  .1-.  -      -.  -,.  "'  Halevy  a  young  mem- 

as  an   ambassador 


spbdicaUy  expressed  by  ttie  exchange  of  rings,  and    from  them  to  tho  Alliance.    Their  complexion 
tne  proper  formala  of  marriage.    Although  tms  is  in    is  more  or  less  black,  but  they  have  not  the 
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physical  tjpe  of  the  negro.  They  retain  a  deep  died  at  Passj,  near  Paris,  France,  March  24, 

and  pathetic  attachment  to  the  Holy  Land.  1869.    While  still  a  boy,  he  served  in  a  Swka 

The  word  ^^Falasha''  means  exile.    They  speak  regiment  in  French  pay,  from  1789  to  1792. 

two  lanffuages,  belonging  to  different  philologi-  When  the  foreign  troops  were  disbanded  he 

cal  stocks.    One  is  the  yemacnlar  of  the  dis-  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  studied  militaiy 

trict,  the  Amharic.    Bat  the  language  which  science  with  great  assiduity.    In  1808  he  re- 

they  use  in  their  families  is  a  dialect  of  the  turned  to  France,  and,  upon  the  recommendA- 

Agaou,  which  they  also  employ  for  their  pray-  tion  of  Marshal  Ney,  secured  the  opportusitj 

ers.    Many  of  their  names  are  Biblical,  and  to  pursue  his  commercial  avocations  m  Paris, 

consist  of  Hebrew  words  pronounced  in  Abys-  but  in  1804  he  entered  the  French  anny,  oh- 

sinian  manner.    In  the  place  of  worship,  men  taining  the  grade  of  ehtf  de  hataiUony  and  he 

and  women  sit  apart,  and  there  is  a  sanctuary  was  made  colonel  in  1805.    Before  this  Jomfaii 

which  is  only  entered  by  the  high-priest  on  had  been  a  laborious  student  of  the  art  of  war, 

the  day  of  atonement     Sacrifices  are  per-  and  in  1805  had  published  his  *'  Traits  deb 

formed,  but  these  are  only  commemorative,  grandes  operations  militaires,  ou  histoire  cri- 

and  are  therefore  not  in  accordance  with  the  tique  et  militaire  des  gucrres  de  FrM^ric  II. 

Mosaic  ordinances.    There  are  no  sacrifices  on  compar^es  i  celles  de  la  Revolution,"  in  fire 

Sabbaths.     Almost  all  the  manufactories  of  volumes.    He  published  his  '^  Memoire  snr  le^ 

the  country  are  in  the  hands  of  Falashas.  |^obabilites  de  la  guerre  de  Prusse  *'  in  1806. 

They  ei\joyed  citil  rights  until  the  accession  While  serving  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Key,  in 

of  the  late  king.    {See  Abtssixia.)  the  campaign  of  1806  and  1807,  he  attracted 

At  the  close  of  the  first  Israelite  Congress  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  who  bestowed  npon 
of  Hungary,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  him  the  title  of  baron.  In  1808  he  accon- 
February,  after  a  session  of  more  than  two  panied  Ney  into  Spain,  buL  in  consequence  of 
months,  a  deputation  presented  the  statutes,  a  misunderstanding  with  Ids  superior,  he  re- 
elaborated  by  the  Congress,  to  the  Minister  of  mained  inactive  for  two  years.  About  thl^ 
Public  Worship,  requesting  him  to  bring  in  a  time  he  was  solicited  to  enter  the  service  of 
bill  in  the  next  Diet  by  which  the  Israelite  con-  Russia,  and  was  offered  the  rank  of  miyor-gtn- 
fession  as  such  should  be  received  in  the  nmn-  eral,  but  he  refused,  and  was  again  restored  to 
her  of  the  legally-recognized  confessions.  Ac-  favor  and  made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1811. 
cording  to  the  statute,  the  476,000  Israelites  He  was  at  the  same  time  made  historiographer 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  formed  into  of  Franco,  that  office,  which  had  been  nnoccu- 
free  communities,  which  in  their  torn  are  col-  pied  since  the  time  of  Marmontel,  being  re- 
lected  in  twenty-six  districts.  Rules  are  drawn  vived  for  his  acceptance.  In  1812  he  wa^ 
up  regulating  achools,  endowments,  the  posi-  made  governor  of  nilna  and  Smolensk,  and 
tion  of  rabbins,  and  other  confessional  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  well-conte^tv^l 
educational  matters.  The  future  Congress  is  struggle  at  Bautzen,  May  20,  1818,  vhere  tk 
to  consist  of  eighty-six  members,  and  bear,  as  allies  were  worsted  and  the  French  general 
it  were,  the  supreme  authority.  Duroc,  was  killed.    Ney  recommended  hhn 

Theconditipn  of  the  Israelites  in  theDanubian  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  of  divi^- 
Principalities'  is  improved,  through  the  ener-  ion,  but  Berthier,  who  was  his  enemy,  nut 
getic  interposition  of  the  European  goveruments  only  reused  the  request  but  struck  his  nane 
in  their  behalf.  The  bitterness  of  the  people  from  the  list  of  promotion,  and  caused  Ms  ar* 
against  them  is  very  great,  however,  in  fin-  rest  upon  some  trifling  charge  of  routine  irreg- 
mania,  where  they  have  been  exposed  to  vio-  ularity.  Jomini  never  forgave  this  treatment, 
lence  from  mobs.  A  better  state  of  affairs  is  and,  immediately  after  the  armistice  of  T^ 
hoped  from  the  accession  of  the  new  ministry,  witz,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  French  army  and 
In  Servia,  the  regime  of  liberty  introduced  by  took  service  under  Alexander,  who  immcdi- 
the  new  government  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fa-  ately  appointed  him  an  aide-de-camp.  NaDO- 
vorable  to  the  Jews.  Much  good  is  looked  for  leon  caused  charges  of  desertion  to  be  f  l^d 
from  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  in  agadnst  Jomini,  and  a  French  court-maitiil 
Spain.  European  and  American  Jews  have  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  death- 
been  invited  to  codperate  in  erecting  a  syna-  a  sentence  which  could  scarcely  be  carried  into 
gogue  at  Madrid.  The  plan  of  dollar  subscrip-  execution  while  the  culprit  was  in  the  camp 
tions  has  been  adopted.  of  Alexander.    Jomini  behaved  in  the  mo^ 

The  success  of  M.  Halevy^s  mission  to  the  honorable  manner  at  this  time,  not  onlv  re- 

Falashas  of  Abyssinia  has  suggested  the  dis-  ftising  to  divulge  Napoleon^s  plan  of  o^r>* 

patch  of  that  gentleman  to  China,  to  inquire  tions,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar, 

into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  there,  and  ascer-  but  declining  to  take  part  in  the  campai.ii 

tain  what  can  be  done  for  them.    The  Uni-  against  the  french.    Although  his  enemies  at- 

versal  Israelitish  Alliance  and  the  Board  of  cused  him  of  having  betrayed  the  French  to  the 

Delegates  of  American  Israelites  codperate  in  Russians,  Napoleon  emnhatically  denied  the 

this  action.                                  •  statement    In  1815,  while  visiting  Paris  vitb 

JOMINI,  Baron  Hekbi,  a  Swiss  general  his-  the  Czar,  Louis  XYIH.  conferred  npon  him 

torian  and  military  critic,  born  in  Payeme,  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  St  Louis.    He  r^ 

Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzerland,  March  6,  1779 ;  mained  several  years  in  Paris,  supcrintcndir,^ 
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th«  publication  of  some  of  his  military  works,  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  class  and  its  oppres- 
In  1822  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  was  charged  sions;  he  established  and  edited  The  PeopUi's 
with  the  military  education  of  the  Grand-duke  Paper  for  eight  years ;  he  wrote  books  and 
Nicholas.  When  his  pupil  ascended  the  throne,  tracts,  to  rouse  them  to  greater  exertion;  and 
Jomini  was  attached  to  his  person  as  an  aide-  all  this  without  fee  or  reward,  though  he  was 
de-camp.  He  participated  in  1828  in  the  Rus-  very  poor,  and  at  times  his  refined  and  accom- 
sian  war  agiunst  Turkey,  at  the  conclusion  of  plished  wife  and  his  young  children  Imew 
which  he  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  resided  what  it  was  to  want  bread.  But  he  had  entered 
from  1829  to  1853.  The  breaking  out  of  the  upon  this  contest  from  no  mercenary  motive, 
Crimean  War  again  called  him  from  his  retire-  only  from  his  love  of  the  people.  At  length,  in 
men^  but  he  bore  no  particularly  prominent  1848,  taking  advantage  of  some  of  his  ezpres- 
part  in  that  struggle,  and  at  its  conclusion  re-  sions,  uttered  in  the  heat  of  one  of  bis  most 
tamed  to  Brussels,  and  in  1863  was  permitted  impasdoned  speeches,  the  Government  arrest- 
by  Napoleon  HI.  to  reside  at  Passy.  Since  ed  him  on  the  charge  of  making  a  treasonable 
that  time  he  had  been  engaged  upon  various  speech,  and  he  was  consigned  to  prison  for 
vorb  of  military  history.  He  ranked  as  one  two  years.  For  nineteen  months  of  that  time 
of  the  most  profound  writers  on  the  art  of  war,  he  was  deprived  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  his 
and  his  works  are  counted  among  the  standard  family  were  suffered  to  starve,  while  his  letters 
text -books.  His  chief  publications  were  :  from  them  were  kept  back  for  three  months  at 
"Principes  de  la  strategic  '*  (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  a  time,  and  he  was  unable  to  learn  whether 
1618) ;  **  Vie  politique  et  militiure  de  Napo-  the  cholera,  then  fearftilly  prevalent,  had  or  had 
l^on,  racont^e  par  ini-m^me  au  tribunal  de  not  carried  them  off.  His  unde,  Hilton  An- 
Cesar.d^ Alexandre  et  de  Fr6d6ric  "  (4  vols,  nesley,  beuig  near  death,  sent  to  him  in  prison 
Sto,  Faris,  1827) ;  **  Tableau  analytique  des  offering  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  $10,000 
principales  combinaisons  de  la  guerre  et  de  per  annum,  if  he  would  abandon  his  radical 
leors  rapports  avec  la  politique  des  6tats  '*  (4th  course,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
ed.,  St  Petersburg,  1836) ;  **  Pr6cis  de  Tart  de  Chartists.  Suffering  both  in  his  own  person  and 
la  guerre,  ou  nouveau  tableau  anal3rtique  des  in  the  fate  of  his  hapless  family,  it  was  a  great 
principales  combinaisons  de  la  strati^gie,  de  la  temptation ;  but  he  put  it  from  him  without 
grande  tactique  et  de  la  politique  militaire  (5th  hesitation,  preferring  to  starve  rather  than 
ed.,  Paris.  1838) ;)  **  Precis  politique  et  mi-  forego  his  principles.  Harder  and  sterner  was 
litaire  de  la  campagne  de  1815  "  (Paris,  1839) ;  the  cruelty  which,  under  the  name  of  lustice, 
"Appendice  au  precis  de  rhistoire  de  la  guerre^'  was  inflicted  on  him  by  his  Jailors,  till  even 
(Pang,  1849).  Parliament  was  compelled  to  investigate  his 
JONES,  Eritest,  an  English  radical  Jour-  treatment.  During  his  confinement,  he  wrote 
nalist,  reformer,  and  orator,  born  in  Berlin,  a  poem,  ^^  The  Revolt  of  Hindostan,"  with  hi$i 
Prnssia,  January  22,  1819 ;  died  in  London,  own  blood  upon  the  leaves  of  his  prayer-book. 
January  26, 1869.  He  was  of  the  old  Norman  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  of 
stock ;  his  father,  a  brave  and  gallant  £ng-  all  his  writings,  and  its  polished  invective  ex- 
liitoaD,  was  a  nu\|or  in  the  15th  Hussars  of  cited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  much  as 
the  Hanoverian  contingent,  and  Ernest  I.,  King  he  disliked  Joneses  x>olitical  views.  He  was 
of  Hanover,  was  his  godfather.  He  was  very  discharged  from  prison,  at  last,  to  find  his  gifted 
thoroQghly  educated,  speaking  and  writing  wife  dying  of  her  privations  and  sufferings,  and 
flaentlj  all  the  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  himself  compeUed  to  resume  with  broken  health 
sad  becoming  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  the  old  warfare.  He  was  now,  however,  more 
Earopean  states,  and  graduated  with  distinc-  discreet,  though  no  less  bitter.  He  had  been  a 
tion  at  the  GoUege  of  St  Michael,  Luneburg.  candidate  for  Parliament  before  his  imprison- 
In  1841,  with  this  superior  education,  and  en-  ment,  and  was  so  agdn  in  1858  and  1857,  but  was 
doired  with  remarkable  abilities,  with  an  ^lo-  defeated  each  time.  He  stiU  labored  on  for  the 
qnence  which  to  his  dying  day  carried  the  people  and  with  increasing  chances  of  a  partial 
masses  as  by  storm,  with  the  most  indomitable  success.  He  was  not  destined  to  see  any  of  the 
^^^7  a  zealous  patriotism,  a  fierce  hatred  of  reforms  he  sought  for  completely  achieved,  but 
class  legislation,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  he  was  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
to  the  cause  of  the  common  people,  Jones  were  approaching.  He  declared  for  universal 
came  to  England,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  suffrage,  and  he  saw  the  number  of  voters  in 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  with  great  England  more  than  doubled ;  for  the  vote  by 
success.  In  1844  he  flung  himself  into  the  ballot,  which  the  present  Parliament  wiU  prob- 
caose  of  the  people,  embarking  in  the  Chartist  ably  grant ;  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
morement  with  all  that  earnestness  and  im-  Irish  Church,  which  is  already  ordered;  for  the 
petQonsness  which  always  characterized  him.  extirpation  of  the  English  establishment,  which 
The  Chartist  movement  was  taking  form  and  is  inevitable,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
character,  and  Jones  was  from  the  firist  its  of  Lords,  which  cannot  be  very  long  delayed. 
leader.  He  lectured,  he  conducted  open-air  These  measures,  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
meetings,  in  which  by  his  fiery  eloquence  and  seemed  so  horrible  to  tbe  minds  of  the  middle 
hU  severe  denanciations  he  brought  the  class  in  Great  Britain,  are  all  now  advocated 
passions  of  the  masses  to  fever-heat  in  their  by  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation.    Mr. 
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Jones  devoted  connderable  attention  to  po-  Cambridge,  where  he  gradnated  B.  A.  in  1836, 

etical  composition  from  1858  to  1860.    Hia  and  M.  A«  in  1841.    In  1839  he  was  appointed 

*^  Battle  Daj ''  appeared  in  1855 ;  *^  The  Painter  Geological  Surveyor  of  the  colony  of  Kewfoond- 

of  Florence,"  and  ^'The  Emperor ^s  Vigil,  *^  in  land,  and  retnmed  to  England  the  following 

1856;  '^Beldagon  Church,"  and  ^^Corayda,"  in  year.    In  1843  he  was  appointed,  by  the  id- 

1860.    Ill  ey  are  all  fervid,  and  exhibit  a  high  miralty,  naturalist  to  H.  at.  8.  Fly,  which  wss 

degree  of  poetic  talen^  bat,  like  onr  own  then  about  to  proceed  on  a  surveying  and  ex- 

Whittier,  the   versification   would   doubtless  nloring  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Aus&sha  and 

have  been  more  perfect  and  melodious  had  he  New  Guinea.    In  September,  1846,  he  was  as- 

not  *^run  an  opinion  milL"    Upon  the  extinc-  signed  to  a  Poet  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 

tton  of  Chartism,  in  185&  he  resumed  practice  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  late  Sir  H.  De 

us  a  barrister  on  the  Northern  Circuit    He  la  Beeche,  the  Director-GeneraL    In  Norem- 

had  been  a  candidate  in  Manchester  for  the  her,  1850,  he  was  transferred  to  Ireland,  as 

present  Parliament,  had  received  10,746  votes,  local  director  of  that  branch  of  the  sorreT; 

and,  though  his  opponent  had  been  declared  and  on  the  establishment  of  scioitific  lectnre- 

elected,  he  would  probably  have  received  the  ships  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  nnder 

seat,    as   that   opponent   was   unseated    for  Sir  Bobert  Kane,  M.  D.,  in  1854,  he  was  sLm) 

bribery.    He  would  also  have  been  elected  for  elected  Lecturer  on  Geology  to  that  institu- 

Drogheda,  had  his  health  permitted  him  to  be  tion.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  geolo- 

a  candidate.  gical  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 

JUKES,  JosEpn  Beets,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  S.,  an  ''Sketch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Aiis* 

eminent   geologist   and   writer   on   physical  tralia;"  '^Popidar  Physical  Geology;^* ''The 

science,  Professor  of  Geology,  etc.,  bom  near  Student^s  Manual  of  Geology ;  '*  '*  Geology  of 

Birmingham,  October  10, 1811 ;  died  inDublin,  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal-field; "  and  na- 

July  29,  1869.    He  was  educated  at  the  Gram-  merous  papers  on  geological  subjects  in  the 

mar  School,  Wolverhampton,  King  Edward's  Journals  and  periodicals  of  those  societies.  Be 

School,  Birmingham,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  was  a  fellow  of  several  learned  societies. 
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KANSAS.    The  liabilities  of  the  State  gov-  age  wages  paid  to  male  teachers,  $87.07  per 

emment  of  Kansas,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  month;  decrease,  $2.49.    The  average  wages 

consisting  of  6  and  7  per  cent,  bonds  of  various  paid   to  female  teachers,    $28.98:   decreaie, 

classes,  and  10  per  cent  bonds  (Agricultural  $12.    The  total  amount  paid  for  teachers' wagw 

College),  with  outstanding  State  and  Territorial  in  public  schools,  $292,719.74.     Increase  for 

warrants  and  taxes  overpaid  by  sundry  coun-  the  year,  $88,844.40.    Tlie  amount  raised  for 

ties,  amounted  to  $1,771,107.94;  and  the  re-  public  schools,  $665,811.17;    increase,  $136,- 

sources,  in  unpaid  taxes  levied  in  the  years  1 861  095.59.    The  number  of  log  school-houses,  3S8 : 

to  1868,  with  amount  in  treasury  (Treasury  fi-ame,  606;  brick,  85;  stone,  224;  and  the  total 

Military),  were  $809,550.48.   The  total  receipts  value  of  school  bonds,  $7,081,892.  The  number 

from  all  sources  during  the  year  were,  $1,886,-  of  students  in  the  State  University  was  143; 

841.05 ;  the  total  disbursements  during  this  pe-  the  library  connected  tilierewith  has  received 

riod,  $1,287,260.68,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  and  an  increase  of  over  2,000  volumes.   AtsIq- 

treasury  of  $48,091 .62.  able  astronomical  transit  was  recently  donated, 

An  increase  of  the  district  schools  shows  the  and  an  observatory-wing  has  also  been  added 
interest  taken  in  education:  886  have  been  to  the  building.  The  Agricultural  College  con- 
added  to  the  number  during  the  year,  showing  tainS  178  students,  and  rapid  progress  is  taking 
a  total  of  1,707  schools.  The  number  of  male  place  in  all  the  departments, 
pupils,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  In- 
was  48,007,  showing  an  increase  of  7,761.  sane  Asylum  for  the  past  twelve  months  was 
The  number  of  females  of  school  ages  was  81 ;  and  during  the  year  the  number  treated 
44,510,  being  an  increase  of  8,606 ;  and  the  was  55 ;  discharged,  18 ;  died,  1.  The  tros- 
whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  com-  tees  estimated  the  annual  expenses  at  $9,000. 
mon  schools,  58,681 ;  increase  for  the  year,  The  Blind  Asylum  contained  20  pupils  in 
18,541.  Number  of  pupils  in  select  schools,  attendance  during  the  year;  two  were  dis* 
seminaries,  and  colleges,  2,788 ;  decrease.  615.  charged,  and  one  died.  The  estimate,  by  the 
The  whole  number  in  public  schools  ana  oth-  trustees^  for  the  year's  current  expenae^  v83 
er  institutions  of  learning,  61,466 ;  increase,  $8,600 ;  building  purposes,  etc.,  $6,000.  The 
14,266.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  pub-  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  numbered  34  po- 
lie  schools  was  81,124,  being  an  increase  of  pils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the 
8,886 ;  and  the  average  length  of  time  pub-  expenses  were  estimated  at  $17,000,  which 
lie  schools  have  been  taught  is  five  months,  included  the  payment  of  all  salaries.  A  ver- 
Number  of  male  teachers  employed,  896 ;  fe-  bal  inaccuracy  arose  in  the  recital  of  the  m- 
male  teachers,  1,118;  increase,  263.    The  aver-  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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UnitedStates,  as  incorporated  in  the  resolation  prominent  bigbwajs   of  the   continent,  and 

of  ratifieation  passed  hj  the  Legislatnre  at  the  Leavenworth  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 

previous  session ;  and  the  €k>Temor  recom-  Missouri  Yallej. 

meaded  to  the  Legislatnre  that  the  mistake  The  Govemor  caUs  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
sboold  be  rectified,  forming  as  it  did  an  im-  lature  to  the  importance  of  a  direct  route  from 
portant  part  of  the  fbndamental  law  of  the  theinteriortothesea,  which  will  not  tax  the  la- 
nation.  The  Goremor,  in  his  remarks,  also  borof  the  working-man  seventy-Uve  per  cent., 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  present  se^ms  a  simply  to  furnish  transportation  for  his  products. 
littiBg  time  for  the  remoyaf  of  restrictions  He  deems  it  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  Oon- 
upon  the  pririleges  (political  or  otherwise)  gross  should  be  memorialized  on  this  question, 
plaoed  by  the  State  upon  citizens  fbr  partici-  asking  thatas  a  national  enterprise^  the  James 
padon  in  the  late  war.  He  said :  ^*  Probably  Biver  and  Kanawha  Canal,  in  Virgmia,  be  en- 
these  restrictions  were  justifiable,  as  long  as  larged  and  completed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
the  pablic  safety  demanded.  The  theory  of  connect  the  nayigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Government  is  to  regard  each  citizen  as  James  Bivers,  thus  affording  means  of  transit 
an  eqnal  member  of  the  State,  vested  with  by  water  from  the  navigable  streams  of  the 
important  and  active  rights,  and  nothing  less  interior  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  without  the 
than  a  consideration  for  public  safety  can  necessity  of  transhipment,  and  witiiout  risk 
justify  the  State  in  depriving  any  weU-con-  from  clhnate,  tempest,  or  an  alien  enemy,  and 
ducted  <dtizen  of  such  rights."  He  alludes  atacostfortransportation  vastly  less  thim  that 
also  to  the  subject  of  assessments,  and  pro-  of  the  present  lines  of  communication. 
ceeds  to  remark  that  the  propriety  of  making  The  selection  of  public  lands  due  the  State, 
the  assessed  valoe  of  property  approximate  to  under  the  act  of  Oongress,  September  4, 1841, 
its  cash  value  ought  to  receive  due  attention,  was  made  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
It  is  erident  that  a  return  of  $100,000,000  of  Executive  of  the  State,  and  was  approved  by 
taxable  property,  with  a  levy  of  eight  mills,  the  Secretary  of  the  biterior,  to  the  amount  of 
would  make  a  better  margin  for  the  State  495,552  acres. 

than  a  return  of  $80,000,000  with  a  levy  of  Except  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 

ten  mills ;  the  actual  amount  of  property  in  ment  to  the  Federid  Constitution,  the  action 

each  esse  being  equal,  the  amount  of  revenue  of  the  Legislature  was  confined  to  matters  of 

raised  would  be  the  same,  and  the  taxes  of  each  local  interest. 

indiridnal  the  same.     Equitable  distribution  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1867  with 

of  taxation,  proTision  for  prompt  collection,  the  Indian  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  states,  "their  land 

and  rigid  but  wise  economy  in  appropriations,  should  be  opened  to  entry  and  settlement,  but 

will  soon  make  the  financial  condition  all  that  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 

could  be  desired. ,    Much  has  been  accom-  General  Land-office.^'     The  amount  of  land 

pllabed  in  the  construction  and  projection  of  ceded,  in  the  treaty  referred  to,  is  150,000 

nilroads,  and  fiar  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  acres. 

expectations.     A  number  of  lines  are  now  A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  pro- 

in  progress,  and  the  construction  rapid,  and  duction  and  planting  of  grapes.    This  branch 

the  miles  now  in  use  must  at  least  be  nine  of  horticultural  wealth  has  caused  considerable 

himdred.  The  Governor  says  also  that  no  other  discnssion,  forming,  as  it  does,  an  important 

agency  tends  so  much  to  the  development  of  item  hi  the  products  of  the  State.    A  well- 

unsettled  regions  and  the  protection  of  distant  known  Western  authority  submitted  that  the 

^ntiera,  as  the  building  of  railroads.    It  is  to  planting  should  receive  plenty  of  room,  say, 

be  hoped  the  Government,  in  their  land-grants  eight  feet  by  eight  feet,  on  elevated  ground,  and 

to  the  State,  for  ftirther  railroad  constructions  adds,  ^'  the  Oatawba  grape  can  be  successfully 

through  the  undeveloped  portions,  may  pursue  grown."    A  member  of  the  State  Horticultural 

&  polioy  that  will  protect  the  x>oineer  settlers.  Society,  indorsed  by  several  leading  growers, 

and  yet  enlist  capital.    The  advantages  already  advised  the  planting  of  those  known  to  the 

derired  from  those  portions  of  the  State  par-  initiate  as  ^'Ires,"  *^  Concord,^'  "Orerelling,*' 

tiallr  developed  are  daily  becoming  more  ap-  '^Isabella  Nortons,'*  ''Yirginia,"  and,  lastly, 

parent,  as  tiiey  promote  the  discovery  and  not  to  forget  the  "  mottled.'*    A  warm,  light 

availability  of  new  sources  of  wealth — ^like  soil  is  needful,  well  underlaid  with  limestone 

qiianiea  of  building-stone  of  extraordinary  quan-  or  shale. 

%  and  quality ;  marbles  of  intrinsic  beauty ;  Salt  is  abundantly  found  in  every  section  of 

oAea  of  eoal  and  mineral  pigments  of  excellent  the  State,  and  wiU  form  an  important  and 

quality,  salt,  gypsum,  and  numerous  other  com-  staple  article.    Its  analysis  has  been  made  by 

modities,  the  presence  of  which  was  before  Dr.  Kinddl,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

^fflknown,  or  but  little  regarded  or  cared  for.  Chloride  of  sodium «8.8S 

At  Leavenworth  Oity  a  railroad  bridge  over  Sulphate  of  lime 7S 

the  Missouri  River  is  rapidly  progressing  to  Chloride  of  maffneaiom 25 

completion.     It  is  built  m  consonance  with  "       ^^  ^^°^"°* • :!? 

the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  100.00 

and  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  equal  the  ae-  As  a  wheat-growing  country,  Kansas  ranks 

mands  if  the  route  should  become  one  of  the  prominently.    The  average  yield  last  year  was 
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?Teat6r  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  President's  desires,  is  perfectly  well  known. 

Toion,  with  the  exception  of  little  Vermont,  When  the  President  first  oondaded  to  tike 

which  realized   16  bushels  per  acre  against  action  against  the  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  M.1L 

Kansas  15.6.    The  limestone  soil  is  specially  Koah,  snryeyor  of  this  port,  reeeiTed  a  note 

adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  cereal.    Both  from  Mr.  Kendall,  informing  him  of  the  tesor 

spring  and  fall  varieties  seem  admirably  suited  of  the  forthcoming  message.  This  letter,  slightlr 

to  the  soil  and  climate.  altered,  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  The  Cavritr 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  €md  Enqutrer  the  next  morning.    When  the 

cultivation  of  timber  known  as  the  European  Senate  reached  Mr.  Kendall's  name,  on  the  bst 

larch.     An  investigation  has  clearly  shown  of  appointments,  it  was  very  imwilling  to  cod- 

that  this  wood  is  applicable  for  domestic  pur-  firm  it,  and  when  it  was  confirmed  it  v»  bf 

poses,  and  is  also  much  sought  for  buildings  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President   When 

and  railroad  purposes.    One  hundred  and  fifty  the  name  of  Isaac  Hill  was  rejected,  a  long 

thousand  acrep  of  wood  land  are  cut  yearly  to  communication  was   published  in  TU  Nev 

supply  the  demand  for  railroad  sleepers  alone.  Rampihire  Patriot  caloulated  to  make  ererr 

Much  fear  has  been  awakened  by  the  reck-  Jackson  man  regard  the  rejection  as  a  peneoil 

less  disregard  paid  by  settlers  to  the  forests,  affiront.  There  is  little  doubt  of  KendalPs  bemg 

and  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  its  author.  When  the  quarrel  between  Jackfon 

be  made  to  the  L^slature  to  protect  them*  by  and   Galhonn  became  public,  General  Dvff 

some  stringent  enactment.  Green,  editor  of  The  United  Siaist  Telfgr^K 

A  woman^s  rights  convention  was  held  in  the  oi^^  of  the  Administration,  sided  with  the 

September,  bnt  was  not  favorably  viewed  and  Vice-President.  Kendall  foresaw  the  defection, 

no  important  action  was  taken.  and  gave  the  President  warning,  and  it  wis  by 

KEl^DALL,  Amos,  LL.  D.,  an  American  his  request  that  his  old  contributor,  Francis 
statesman,  political  l^er,  and  publicist,  bom  P.  Blair,  came  to  Washington*  and  erttbliahed 
in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  August  16,  1789;  died  in  The  GMe,  In  1885  Mr.  Kendall  was  placed 
Washington,  D.  G.,  November  11,  1869.  His  at  the  head  of  the  Post-Offioe  Department  HU 
parents  were  poor,  and  he  worked  with  his  administration  here  was  very  suceessftiL  He 
lather  on  the  farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  freed  the  department  from  debt,  and  induced 
old,  eijoying  few  privileges  of  education.  He  Gongress  to  adopt  an  organixation  whieh  hts 
then  became  anxious  to  enter  college,  and  after  continued  with  little  change  np  to  the  pTeaem 
little  more  than  a  year's  preparation  entered  time.  In  1835,  while  he  was  rostmaster^en- 
Dartmouth.  Still  poor,  he  was  obliged  to  ab-  eral,  he  issued  his  famons  order  ooneerniDg 
sent  himself  a  large  part  of  the  time,  in  order  the  United  States  mails.  On  the  29th  of  Jnly, 
to  obtain  means  for  support  by  teaching.  With  a  report  was  spread  in  Gharleston,  Sooth  Caro- 
all  these  discouragements,  however,  he  was  lina,  that  the  mails  from  the  North  eontiined 
graduated  the  first  in  his  class.  He  then  studied  a  quantity  of  abolition  doouments.  A  public 
law  with  W.  B.  Bichardson,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  meeting  was  called.  This  meeting  retoM 
subsequently  Ghief  Justice  of  New  Hampsldre,  that  the  mail  matter  in  question  shofold  be 
and  in  the  spring  of  1814  moved  to  Lexington,  publidy  bnmed.  Accordin^y  a  mob  proceeded 
Ky.  His  practice  not  proving  lucrative,  he  to  the  post-o£Sce,  seized  and  rifled  the  mail* 
again  resorted  to  teaching,  acting  for  some  time  bags,  but  did  not  find  any  thing  more  ineen* 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry  Glay.  Removing  diary  than  a  few  harmleaa  Northern  papen. 
to  Georgetown,  Ky.,  he  was  there  appointed  which  were  destroyed.  The  postmaster  it 
postmaster,  and  there  also  commenced  his  Gharleston  reported  the  oooorrence  to  Poet- 
editorial  career  by  writing  for  a  local  paper.  master-General  Kendall.  He  replied  in  an 
His  writings  attracted  attention,  and  in  1816  official  letter,  sanctioning  the  proceedings  "^ 
he  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  The  Argtu  am  satisfied,^'  he  wrote,  ^'  that  the  Postmaater 
o/'F«aten»^m«rmi,  the  Statejoumal  at  Frank-  General  has  no  legal  authority  to  exchid< 
K)rt.  He  advocated  the  measures  of  the  Dem-  newspapers  from  the  nuiils,  nor  to  prohibit 
ocratic  party,  taking  also  a  special  interest  in  their  carriage  and  delivery  on  account  of  their 
the  common  schools,  and  securing  the  passage  character  or  tendency,  real  or  supposed.  But 
of  an  act  to  district  the  State  and  set  apart  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward  or 
one-half  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Gom-  deliver  the  papers  of  whieh  yon  speak.  ^^ 
monwealth  as  a  school  fhnd.  During  the  pres-  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,  bnt  a  higher  one 
idential  contest  of  1824  Mr.  Kendall  was  a  to  the  conminnities  in  which  we  live;  aniii 
warm  supporter  of  General  Jackson,  and,  when  the  former  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  latter, 
he  took  the  presidential  chair,  Kendall  was  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard  them."  In  bii 
called  to  Washington  as  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  next  annual  report  he  urged  Gonmas  to  pe>^ 
Treasury.  Here  his  influence  was  soon  felt,  a  law,  for  which  he  framed  a  bill  himaelt  i^^- 
and,  augmented  by  his  own  natural  secretive-  bidding  the  circulation  in  the  maila  of  "any 
ness,  he  came  ere  long  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pampUet,  newspaper,  handbill,  or  other  print- 
secret  spring  which  moved  the  presidential  ed  paper  or  pictorial  representation,  toachior 
pen,  ana  perhaps,  aJso,  the  presidential  will,  the  subject  of  slavery,"  etc.  HelefttheCabiiH>| 
That  he  ei\Joyed  the  ntmost  confidence  of  Pres-  in  1840,  and  was  no  longer  heard  of  in  pnbli' 
dent  Jackson,  and  lent  his  pen  to  express  the  life.  President  Polk  offered  him  a  foreign  mi^- 
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don,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  In  the  political  whose  depredations  were  a  serions  annoyance 
reaction  which  followed  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  Ad-  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  counties.  At  the 
miinstraticii,  seyend  snits  at  law  were  brought  request  of  the  judge  send  the  Commonwealth's 
against  ICr.  Kendall  bj  disappointed  maU-con-  attorney  of  the  circuit  in  which  these  dis- 
traotora,  whose  monopolies  he  had  so  stemlj  orders  occurred,  Governor  Stephenson  with- 
redsted,  in  rescuing  the  Government  from  the  out  delay  called  out  the  militia,  both  infantry 
preasore  of  debt  they  were  imposing  up<»i  it.  and  cavalry,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
DecUning  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  official  law ;  order  was  promptly  restored,  and  several 
prinlegei  Mr.  Kendall  met  these  snits  alone  of  those  chargea  with  violating  the  law  were 
and  at  his  own  cost  In  1845  he  became  arrested  and  conunitted  to  jail  for  trial, 
associated  with  Fro£  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  the  As  the  regular  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
ovnenhtp  of  the  telegraphic  patents,  and  the  sembly  are  biennial,  and  are  limited  in  time  to 
management  of  the  organitttion,  which  ex-  sixty  days,  unless  extended  by  a  two-third  vote 
tended  thdr  benefits  to  all  portions  of  our  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch,  it 
eoontry,  and  to  nuMt  of  the  countries  of  Kurope.  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Unquestioned  as  are  the  merits  and  genius  of  preceding  year  to  hold  an  extra  session  during 
Prof.  Morse,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  this  year ;  accordingly,  this  body  met  pursu- 
for  the  exeeutiTe  ability  and  the  far-reaching  ant  to  adyoumment,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
enterprise,  of  Mr.  Kendidl,  that  great  invention  1869.  The  session  was  short,  and  the  acts  were 
would  have  been  long  delayed  in  its  extennon  mosUy  of  a  local  or  personal  nature.  At 
and  diffoaion,  and  our  o(»nmnnioation  with  this  session  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  with  our  own  Pa-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
cifio  oosst,  might  not  have  taken  place  before  sidered.  Hie  vote  was  taken  on  the  12th  of 
the  dose  of  the  pree^it  century.  Mr.  Kendall  March,  which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
was.a  devout  Ohristian  in  his  private  life,  and  the  measure  by  27  nays  to  6  yeas  in  the 
took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  prosperity  Senate,  and  80  nays  to  5  yeas  in  the  House, 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Washington.  The  An  important  measure  of  this  session  was 
OalTsry  Bf^tist  Church,  erected  in  1864,  was  the  provision  for  raising  money  in  support  of 
bnilt  almost  entirely  oy  his  oontributionfl,  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The  bill 
k  having  snbsoiibed,  at  various  times,  about  provided  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  fifteen 
$100,000  toward  its  erection.  After  its  de-  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  to  be  devoted  ex- 
stroction  by  fire  in  1867,  he  again  contrib-  dusively  to  school  purposes,  and  for  the  sub- 
pted  largely  to  have  it  rebuilt,  it  bdng  his  mission  of  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
intention  to  establish  it  as  a  memorial  church  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding  the  proposed 
to  his  wife.  His  total  contributions  to  the  assessment  was  three  times  greater  than  any 
church  amounted  to  $115,000,  and  his  con-  previous  tax  for  a  similar  purpose  ever  before 
tribotions  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  to  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in  Kentucky,  the 
ahont  $20,000.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  measure  was  carried  at  the  election  by  a  ma- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  He  was  the  first  jority  of  twenty-five  thousand  votes.  A  bill 
president,  and  remained  as  one  of  the  directors  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  establish- 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  the  above  ment  of  a  House  of  Reform  for  Juvenile  De- 
gkfta,  Mr.  Kendall,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  linquents.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
gave  $10,000  worth  of  bonds  to  endow  two  act,  a  location  for  the  institution  was  selected 
miaaion  schook,  and  just  before  his  death  he  in  Jefferson  County,  and  a  tract  of  land  con- 
gave  $15,000  more  for  the  purchase  of  lots  talcing  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  was  pur- 
and  baUdings.  He  was,  for  some  years  before  ceased  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  work  is  now 
hia  death,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  under  contract,  and  the  buildings  will  be  com- 
of  the  Columbian  College,  and  had  endowed  pleted  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  subjects 
several  scholarships  in  that  institution.  In  by  the  1st  of  September,  1870. 
the  autumn  of  1865  he  made  the  tour  of  The  political  canvass  opened  with  the  Re- 
Earope,  eontinaing  his  journey  to  Egypt  and  publican  State  Convention,  which  assembled 
Palestine,  being  absent  about  two  years,  at  Lexington,  on  the  27th  of  May.  Ex-Attor- 
Hifl  investigation  of  the  questions  of  Biblical  ney-General  James  Speed  presided  over  the 
geography  and  literature  connected  with  the  convention.  The  only  candidate  chosen  was 
Hoi  J  Land  was  very  thorough,  and  his  ob-  one  for  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  for  which 
aervations  were  as  accurate  and  comprehensive  Mr.  E.  R.  Wing  received  the  nomination.  The 
as  they  could  have  been  in  his  youngco:  days,  convention  adopted  the  following  platform : 
whea  friends  and  foes  alike  gave  him  the  «  ,  *  ««  :..,-.  i' /.»  -j  . 
wputatiwi  of  beinir  the  ablest  and  most  in-  ^-B^fe«^,  That  we  regard  the  ina^nd  of  President 
j^uMMuu  w^  ^'^^^..Z.  ""*''^  *^  "  Grant  as  eminently  wise  and  sound,  and  pledge  our- 
cmje  wnter  m  Washington.  selves  to  support  him  in  administering  the  General 
KENTUCKT.  Quiet  and  order  prevailed  Government  upon  the  principles  therem  announced, 
generally  throughout  the  State  during  the  year.  Besohsd^  That  we  heartily  recommend  the  ratifioa- 
In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  several  acts  tion  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  believing  that  it 
of  violence  were  committed  in  tincohi  and  ^feou^  ^  '  ^'^'' 
the  adjoining  counties,  by  marauding  bands  £e«olvtd['Th6X  the  ftindamental  principle  of  the 
of  outlaws,  headed  by  one  Henderson  Gooch,  Bepublican  party— equal  rights  under  the  taw— la  ap- 
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proved  by  ub,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  8  per  oent  bonds  wbieh  bsve  matued  and 

our  support  of  this  great  truth.  .     areoatsUndlM «SHSiS 

iB«o?L   mt^                   the  wanton  extrava.  S|SJ  ^S^t!  SSftu^'ta  So^ 

ffanoe  of  the  State  government,  which  has  so  em-  SffiunT£>SBirtSS^                            SlSnm 

barrassed  the  finances  of  the  State  as  to  make  addi-  5  per  cent  bonds  matanng  between  1971  and 

tional  taxation  necessaiy ;  the  uiequal  adniinistn^  1878 100,00066 

tion  of  the  Uws,  which  nas  made  life  and  liberty  so  

precarious  in  the  State;  and  that  we  pledge  the  Be-  To*** $l,<fi8,aM00 

L^ii^^^1Jl^!?tt/fc«^  S.!S  Svi^^rTS^rS  The  amount  of  the  rtocks  held  by  the  Com- 

S  K^^hJs!^                '         ^     protection  to  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  gj,^^  p„^  ^^„  jl^^ST. 

Sesolvtdj  Thait  the  national  debt^  oooasioned  and  858.46,  which,  with  the  BnrfdaBintheTreasiify, 

necessitated  as  it  was  bv  the  rebellion^  aided  in  the  together  with  the  loans  made  by  the  ooiiums> 

salvation  of  the  nation,  Is  sacred  and  inviolate,  Mid  gioners,  gives  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  State  orcr 

wha^vS!'''            ""^^^"^      questioned  m  any  wUe  ^^  outetending  &debtedneflB  of  $888,2W.96. 

Seaohedy  That  we  claim  the  admission  of  the  blaek  Of  the  loans  here  referred  to,  the  prmcipal 

population  of  this  Sute  to  the  right  of  testifying  in  item  is  the  amomit  of  $840,849.66  doe  firam  the 

our  State  courts  in  aU  cases  whatsoever,  upon  the  reyenue  department  proper  to  the  fitite.   The 

same  terais  accorded  by  Uw  to  other  daases  of  oiti-  3^^  corrent  revenne  of  the  State  has  been 

zens.    We  claim  this  as  an  act  of  justice  to  our  most  t^^at^^^A.  a^  w^.—  ^•^  ♦<«.  ^^^  *kA  ^^i^m^ 

neeessitieB  of  the  Dtate  goyemment.    10  rap- 

At  the  Democratic  Convention,  Babseqnently  ply  these  defidendes  from  time  to  time,  the 

held,  Mr.  J.  W.  Tate  was  chosen  as  the  oppos-  Commissioners  of  the  fiinlung  Fmid  were  eni' 

ing  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  powered  by  Tsrions  leg^atire  enaetanoits  to 

The  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  maJte  the  adranoements  to  the  revenue  d^ 

August,  when  82,607  votes  were  oast  for  Mr.  partment  which  were  to  be  returned  to  the 

Tate,  and  24,759  votes  for  Mr.  Wing— Mr.  Sinking  Fund.    The  first  of  these  lotas  vas 

Tate  being  elected  by  a  minority  of  67,848.  made  in  the  year  1861.    This  insoffide&cT  of 

The  Greneral  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort,  on  the  revenue  has  resulted  trcm  a  thorongUr 

the  6th  of  December,  when  H.  P.  Leslie  was  defective  system,  the  promions  of  which  tre 

elected  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  J.  H.  incongruous  and  inconsistent.    Many  sobjedi, 

Bunch  as  Speaker  of  the  House.    This  body  which  should  be  assessed,  and  which  woidd 

was  composed  of  86  Democrats  and  12  Bepuh-  yield  a  large  inoome,  have  eseqwd  taxation 

licans  in  the  Senate,  and  92  Democrats  and  altogether  by  reason  of  not  haiing  been  en  the 

8  Republicans  in  the  House.    In  view  of  the  revenue  fists ;  while  many  of  the  items  od  the 

fact  that  the  term  of  Thomas  C.  McCreery,  lists  are  not  taxed  in  proportloin  to  the  vsloe 

in  the  United  States  Senate,  would  expire  in  of  other  property.    In  tome  portions  of  the 

1871,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  United  Commonwealth,  property  is  assessed  by  s  spe- 

States  Senator  at  this  sessioif.    This  matter  cie,  in  other  portions  by  a  paper  standiri 

was  taken  up  early,  when  a  spirited  and  pro-  The  revenue  has  .also  been  weakened  by  m- 

tracted  contest  ensued,  in  which  Governor  equal  yaluationB  of  property,  and  by  a  ftiinre 

John  W.  Stevenson  and  Senator  McCreery,  hi  some  instances  to  oollect  taxes  doe.   The 

the  present  inoumbeni,  were  the  prominent  attention  of  the  last  Legislature  was  called  to 

candidates.   The  contest  resulted  in  the  election  this  sul^ect,  with  the  view  of  eifeoiing  a  thor- 

of  Governor  Stevenson,  who  received  on  the  ough  revision  of  the  present  roYenne  laws, 

last  ballot  117  votes— 67  being  necessary  to  a  The  charitable  and  ref<mnatory  institatioos 

choice.  of  the  State  are  in  good  oonditi^Nn.    The  en- 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  sound  and  largements  and  iniprovements  which  have  been 

prosperous  condition.     The  receipts  for  the  made  in  several  of  these  institutioasdiiriogtbe 

fiscal  year  ending  October  10, 1869.  were  $678,-  year  afford  greatly-improved  aooomunoditiflns 

605.70,  which,  with  the  balance  of  $687,199.68  for  the  oomfort  of  the  unfortunate  innstes. 

in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  PemteotitrT* 

year,  amounted  to  $1,266,706.88.  Theexpendi-  at  the  dose  of  1869,  was  660;  84  moretbin 

tures  for  the  year  were  $908,921.26,  which,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  preeedmg  jeir. 

deducted  from  the  preceding  sum,  left  a  surplus  During  the  year,  efforts  were  made  for  the  io- 

in  the  Treasury  on  the  10th  of  October,  1869,  troduction  of  changes  and  improvemeats  m 

of  $866,788.42;  which,  added  to  $902,662.08,  the  prison  system.    A  plan  was  proposed  w 

the  amount  of  outstanding  loans  made  by  the  classifying  and  separating  the  oonvictB,  sod  for 

Commisdoners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  increases  giving  the  convict  on  his  restoration  to  libef^ 

the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  State  a  portion  of  his  surplus  earnings.    The  provi- 

to  $1,259,886.60.    The  amount  of  the  State  sion  made  by  the  Legislature,  at  its  extra  tef- 

debt  on  the  10th  of  October,  1869,  was  $8,807,-  sion  in  the  boning  of  the  year,  for  the  estob- 

177.62,  including  bonds  dedicated  to  the  school-  lishment  of  a  House  of  Reform  for  Jovesue 

fund,  and  not  now  redeemable,  to  the  amount  Delinquents,  is  intended  to  withdraw  from  the 

of  $1,648,288.62,  which,  deducted  firom  the  Penitentiary  the  younger  class  of  offenders, 

preceding   amount,  reduces   the  State   debt  A  committee  of  three  was  also  appointed  to 

proper  to  $1,668,894.    This  indebtedness  of  visit  the  prisons  of  other  States,  and  Dike » 

the  Commonwealth  consists  of—  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  prison  dw- 
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cipline,  with  a  view  of  introdacmg  needed  im-  The  Greneral  Assembly,  having  determined 

prorements  into  the  prisons  of  Kentucky.  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Civil  Rights 

The  question  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  Bill,  cotmsel  were  employed,  and  two  oases 
United  States  bond&  for  State  purposes  came  involving  the  validity  of  the  act  have  been 
up  daiing  the  year  in  the  County  Court  of  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Jefferson  County,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  States  for  decision.  At  present  there  is  no 
br  Judge  Hoke.  This  was  the  first  case  testing  law  in  Kentucky  requiring  the  registration 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  €kneral  of  births  and  marriages,  the  statute  for  this 
Assembly  of  Kuituoky,  passed  in  March,  1867,  purpose  having  been  repealed  about  the  begin- 
pro^din^  fortJie  taxati<Mi  of  the  income  de-  ningofthewar.  The  medical  societies  through- 
rived  8s  mterest  on  United  States  bonds.  out  the  Commonwealth  having  urged  the  en- 

Tfae  defendants,  the  Louisville  City  National  actment  of  a  similar  law,  the   matter  was 

Bank,  claimed  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  brought  before  the  last  Legislature. 

was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  During  the  year  improvements  have  been 

impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts,  that  it  effected,  and  others  are  in  progress  on  various 

was  double  taxation,  and  not  uniform.  land  and  water  lines,  which  will  sive  greatly- 

Jadge  Hdke,  after  remarking  that  ^^this  case  increased  facilities  for  travel  and  the  transpor- 
brings  for  the  first  time  before  the  courts  the  tation  of  freight.  In  railroad  matters  an  im- 
constitotionality  of  the  power  of  a  State,  portant  event  of  the  year  was  the  formal 
through  its  Legislature,  to  tax  the  interest  of  opening  of  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
United  States  bonds  for  State  purposes,"  gave  road,  which  event  was  celebrated  at  Louisville 
a  full  review  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  point  on  the  28th  of  June.  The  length  of  the  road 
at  issue,  showLng^that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  is  106  miles,  and  the  running  time  between  the 
was  eottstitutioQal.  two  cities  five  hours. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  *Hhe  taxing  One  ofthe  National  Commercial  Conventions 

power  is  mherent  in  sovereignty,  and  must,  was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  commencing  on 

upon  the  supposition  that  the  States  are  sov-  the  18th  of  October.    For  an  account  of  its 

ereign,  belong  to  them,  unless  it  can  be  shown  proceedings,  see  the  article  on  Cohmeboial 

thst  they  have  surrendered  it,"  he  said :  ^^ Every  Convbntions. 

spedea  of  property  located  in  a  State,  except  Since  the  war,  a  growing  need  has  been  felt 

»aeh  as  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  is  in  Kentucky  for  labor  and  capital,  to  promote 

subject  to  the  aoyereign  power  of  the  State,  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State ;  and  the 

and  the  power  ofthe  State  exists,  by  virtue  of  subject  of  immigration  as  the  best  means  of 

the  snthority  inlierent  in  the  State  itself,  not  accomplishing  this  end  has  been  increasing  in 

aabject  to  the  control  of  the  General  Govern-  interest  and  importance.    The  attention  ofthe 

ment    The  ri^t  of  taxation  exercised  by  the  last  Legislature  was  called  to  this  matter  by 

State  over  all  property  belonging  to  corpora-  the  Governor,  in  order  that  some  system  might 

tioDs  or  indxviaaii»  is  <Mer  than  the  Govern-  be  adopted,  either  of  co6perating  with  other 

meat,  and  a  saored  right,  to  be  restrained  only  Southern  States,  or  of  acting  alone,  for  dissem- 

when  in  confliet  with  the  carrjring  into  effect  inating  information  in  Europe  showing  the 

»)me  power  bel<xiging  to  the  General  Gk)vem-  material  resources  and  the  industrial  f^lvan- 

ment    The  Federid  Government  is  the  crea-  tages  of  the  State,  and  the  good  feeling  of  its 

tare,  and  the  States  the  creator— the  Union  citizens  toward  immigrants.    It  was  suggested 

being  snpreme  only  in  such  powers  as  have  to  the  Legislature,  that. Kentucky  might  es- 

been  delegated.     In  denying  this  you  deny  tablish  a  coi^joint  agency  with  Virginia,  West 

the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  making  them  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of 

mere  creatures  ofthe  Union,  holding  the  same  preparing  accurate  statements  embodying  the 

relation  to  the  €h>Temment  that  the  counties  social,  pmitlcal,  and  industrial  statistics  of  these 

bear  to  the  State.*'    In  the  case  above  referred  States,  to  be  trivnslated  and  published  in  tiie 

to,  the  court  sidd:  ^^  If  the  right  were  conceded  various  languages,  and  distribiited  among  the 

to  the  General  Government  £:>  limit  or  control  different  nations  of  Europe,  in  order  to  remove 

taxation  in  the  States,  it  would  involve  the  any  prejudice  or  error  in  r^^d  to  the  country 

power  to  prohibit  their  collection,  and  the  and  people  of  the  South,  that  might  exist  in 

power  to  prohibit  involves  the  authority  to  titie  minos  of  emigrants  before  their  departure 

render  the  power  to  raise  the  revenue  neces-  for  America.     The  rich  deposits  of  iron-ore 

ivj  for  the  support  of  the  State  Government  and  the  vast  coal-fields  of  Kentucky  need  but 

luel^  if  not  impossible."  the  aid  of  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  to 

Holding  that  national  banks,  although  in-  make  them  a  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  to 

corporat^i  by  Congress,  are  protected  by  and  the  State.     Towurd  this  end  efforts  have  al- 

^^bjeet  to  State  law,  the  Judge,  in  closing,  ready  been  made,  and  greater  will  be  made  in 

*M :  ^4  am  unable  to  see  any  illegality  or  un-  the  fViture. 

fairness  in  the  MUfordng  of  the  act  of  the  KING,  Jostas,  D.  D.,  an  American  Congrega- 

I^e^ialature.    I  find  it  as  a  law,  and  am  not  tionalist  clergyman,  and  missionary  to  Greece, 

wilting,  because  of  some  mere  inconvenience  bom  in  Hawley,  Mass.,  July  29, 1792;  died  at 

to  the  national  Government,  to  decide  the  act  Athens,  Greece,  May  22, 1869.    He  was  fitted 

oncouBtitutionaL"  for  college  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Moses 
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Hallock,  of  PUinfield ;  gradiuited  atWifliams  in  1831,  after  the  Torlu  had  Tacaied  the  pkce, 
College  in  1816,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  he  became  one  of  the  earliest  aeUlen.  Soon 
1819.  Beoeiving  ordination  at  the  dose  of  hia  after  thia,  he  receired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
aeminarj  course,  he  was  employed  some  months  Diyinitj  frran  the  college  at  Priooeton,  N.  J. 
as  a  missionarj  in  Sonth  Carolina.  In  1821,  at  Before  leaTing-  Syria,  he  had  addresfied  a 
the  founding  of  Amherst  College,  he  was  named  "  Farewdl  Letter  '^  to  his  fiiends  in  that  conn- 
Professor  of  Oriental  Langnages  and  Literature ;  try,  stating  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  become 
and  to  prepare  liimself  for  this  office  he  re-  a  Boman  CaUiolic  This  letter,  translated,  with 
paired  to  Paris,  his  expcoises  being  paid  by  some  additions  by  Mr.  Goodell,  into  the  Anne- 

Erivate  friends.    While  aojonming  in  that  city  nian  language,  fonnd  its  way  to  Constantiiiople. 

e  received,  by  letter,  an  urgent  inTitation  from  where  it  attracted  the  attention  and  awakened 

Bev.  Pliny  Fisk,  of  the  Palestine  mission,  to  go  the  interest  of  influential  Armeniaiu,  who  at 

to  his  aid  in  establishing  the  mission  at  Jem-  once  assembled  a  naticHud  council,  in  vhick 

salem.    Belinquishing  his  connection  with  the  the  abuses  there  exposed  were  discnased  and 

college  at  Amherst,  Mr.  King  offered  his  ser-  severely  censured,  and  measures  were  adopted 

vices  to  the  American  Board  for  three  years,  for  their  removaL    This  &rewell  letter  was 

and,  through  the  liberality  of  friends,  started  drculated,  in  modem  Greek,  by  Dr. King;  and 

without  loss  of  time  for  Malta,  and  reached  it  becMme,  with  others  of  Ms  publicatioDa,  in 

Jerasalem  in  April,  1828.    Having  completed  1853,  the  basis  of  a  prosecution  against  bim  in 

his  three  years,  he  left  Beirut  on  the  26th  of  the  criminal  court  at  Athens ;  where,  under 

September,  homeward-bound,  going  overland  the  pressure  of  great  popular  excitement  he 

to  Smyrna.     Bemaining  several  months   at  was  condemned,  against  law  and  justice,  to 

Smyrna,  he  improved  the  time  by  studying  the  confinement  for  fifteen  daya  iu  a  loathaome 

modem  Greek  language.    After  reachmg  Bos-  prison,  and,  after  that,  to  expolmon  from  the 

ton,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  was  for  a  kingdom  of  Greece.    Owing  to  the  TigoroiL« 

time  employed  in  promoting  the  missionary  protests  of  our  Government  and  the  effort*  of 

cause  in  the  Northern  and   Middle   States.  American  citizens  when  in  Europe,  his  collfin^ 

Meanwhile  Greece  had  been  desolated  by  Turk-  ment  was  but  for  a  single  day,  and  the  sentcoce 

ish  and  Egyptian  armies ;  and  tiie  Philhellenes  of  banishment  was  not  carried  into  effect  Dr. 

of  this  country  were  sending  supplies  to  the  King  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  equal 

starving  inhabitants.    ICr.  Ejmg  was  invited,  to  the  noblest  of  the  reformers.   InasuiAlejear 

by  a  committee  of  ladies,  to  go  out  in  one  of  he  distributed  more  than  seven  hundred  oopi« 

the  vessels  loaded  with  supplies,  and  assist  in  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greece.    Prior  to  1857.  be 

their  distribution.    He  did  so,  and  arrived  at  had  translated  into  modem  Greek,  and  printed. 

Pares  in  July,  1828.    On  the  22d  of  July,  1829,  five  volumes  of  the  American  Tract  Societrs 

he  married,  on  the  island  of  Tenoa,  a  young  publications,  making  a  total  of  two  thousand 

Greek  lady  of  a  respectable  fEunily  in  Smyma.  Are  hundred  pages.    At  hia  private  expend 

Mr.  King  was  reappointed  a  missionary  of  he  also  published  four  volumes  ofhis  own  works 

the  Board  in  December,  1829.    He  had  pre-  in  that  language.    As  an  Oriental  scholar  he 

viously  visited  Athens,  and  made  arrangements  waa  of  the  first  rank,  and  aa  a  missionaiy  his 

for  residing  there ;  and  removing  thither  early  zeal  and  devotion  were  unauipassed. 
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Oomte  de,  a  distinguished  French  arohcBologist  oherohes  sur  la  d^oouverte  de  rimprinieiie," 

and  traveller,  bom  in  Paris,  June  12,  1807;  1840;  and  "  Le  Proofs  de  GuttenbergiBuas- 

died  thercL  March  21,  1869.    Be  was  the  son  bourg,"  1841.    Up<m  the  death  of  his  father,  m 

of  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  known  for  his  devo-  1840,  he  succeeded  to  aU  his  honors^   In  1^^ 

tion  to  the  arts.    After  studying  at  the  Univer-  he  waa  elected  a  deputy,  and  the  following 

sity  of  G((ttingen,  he  visited  Egypt  at  the  age  year  took  his  place  in  the  Academy  of  Lurrip- 

of  twenty-one,  and  from  thence  undertook  the  tions  and  Belles -Lettrea.     In  1847  he  vt' 

exploration  of  Arabia  Petnna  in  conjunction  appointed  Curator  of  the  Antiquities  in  ^^ 

withM.Llnant   Being  an  expert  draughtsoum.  Louvre,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the 

he  filled  his  portfolio  with  sketches,  and  on  his  Bevolntion  of  February,  1848,  when  he  ▼«$ 

return  to  Europe,  in  1880,  commenced  the  pub-  thrown  out  of  office,  but  on  the  10th  of  Decern- 

lication  of  his  observations,  under  the  title  of  ber  regained  it,  and  had  placed  under  his  c«rt 

«« Voyage  de  TArabie  P^tr6e.''    The  success  the  monuments  of  the  Benaissance  and  modem 

of  this  work  induced  him  to  embark  in  another  Sculpture.    After  a  journey  into  the  Xether- 

enterprise,  and  the  **  Voyage  en  Orient"  ap-  lands,  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  artists  of 

peared  in  1888-'56.    The  history  of  the  fine  that  country,  and  also  a  work  intended  to  ^ow 

arts  next  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  1889  the  state  of  the  arts  in  France  and  the  U^ 

he  commenced  a  ^^Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Countries  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  under  the 

Mani^re  Noire,  et  son  Application  &  Plropri-  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  under  the  title  **Le8Ducs 
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de  Bonrgogue."  In  April,  1847,  be  was  pro-  thousand  copies  having  been  bought  hj  the 
moted  to  be  an  offioer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  public  in  the  space  of  four  ^ears.  But  it  did 
and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  the  more  for  its  author  than  merely  give  him  Uter- 
Grest  Exhibition  in  London  iA  1861.  In  con-  ary  reputation.  It  opened  to  him  a  diplomatic 
sequence  of  differences  with  the  administration,  career,  and  he  was  appointed  attache  to  the 
he  reiign^  in  1864  his  position  as  Curator  of  An-  French  embassy  at  Naples.  On  his  way  thither 
tiqnities  at  the  Lourre,  and  was  appointed  Di-  he  spent  some  time  in  Geneya,  and  renewed 
rector-General  of  the  Archives  of  the  Empire,  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Birch,  a  young 
in  1B56.  A  Aort  time  before  his  death  he  was  English  lady  of  brilliant  talents,  a  superior 
elevated  to  the  Senate.  His  latest  works  were :  artistic  education,  and  considerable  wealth, 
''La  Renaissance  des  Arts  iL  la  Oour  de  France,''  whom  he  had  met  the  previous  year  in  Savoy, 
which  was  to  be  completed  in  font  volumes  and  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him.  The 
8ro.,biit  only  three  had  appeared  at  his  death;  acquaintance  ended  in  a  mutual  affection  and 
^'L'tJniondes  Arts  et  de  rindustrie,"  2  vols. ;  in  his  marriage,  and  Madame  de  Lamartine 
&nd  ^Inventaires  et  Documents  public  par  made  him  one  of  the  best  of  wives.  After 
Ordre  de  TEmpereur."  Besides  these,  M.  de  his  marriage  he  became  successively  secre- 
Laborde  communicated  numerous  articles  to  tary  of  the  embassy  at  Naples  and  at  Lon- 
the  Bettte  Areheologique,  the  Bevue  de$  Ihvx  don,  and  afterward  ehargi  d'c^aires  in  Tus- 
Imdei.  and  other  periodicals.  cany.  During  all  this  time  Lamartine  was 
LAMARTINE,  Axphokse  MAniELoiris  Pbat  enabled  to  live  in  splendid  style,  his  wife  hav- 
DB,  a  French  poet,  historian,  and  statesman,  ing  brought  him  a  considerable  fortune,  to 
bom  atHacon,  October  21, 1790 ;  died  in  Paris,  which  were  added  the  profits  arising  from  the 
Febroary  28, 1869.  His  family  name  was  Prat,  sale  of  his  works ;  but  he  did  not  neglect  to 
bat  he  adopted  that  by  which  he  was  best  cultivate  the  muse,  although  several  of  the 
knoini  on  the  death  ofhis  uncle  Lamartine,  who  productions  he  published  at  this  period  were 
left  him  his  name  and  a  considerable  legacy,  not  considered  equal  to  his  earlier  poetic 
His  &ther  had  been  a  cavalry  mi^or  under  efforts.  Likeallpoetswhohave  seen  her  sunny 
the  monarchy,  and  had  married  Mile.  Alix  de  skies,  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  her  grand 
Roja,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  Inten-  monuments  of  the  past,  he  loved  to  sing  of 
dent-General  of  Finance,  and  granddaughter  to  Italy ;  and  in  one  of  his  poems,  deploring  the 
one  of  the  under-govemesses  of  the  duke's  decadence  that  had  overtaken  the  country,  he 
family.  Dnrinff  the  Beign  of  Terror,  both  his  employed  certain  expressions  descriptive  of  the 
father  and  mother  were  imprisoned  at  Autun,  Italians,  which  led  to  a  duel  between  him  and 
and  only  escaped  the  guillotine  by  the  death  Oolonel  P^pe,  in  which  he  was  dimgerously 
of  Robespierre.  After  that  event  they  occu-  wounded.  Toward  the  close  of  his  stay  in 
pied  a  small  farm-house  at  Milly,  near  Macon,  Italy  appeared  his  **  Harmonies  Po6tiques  et 
and  young  Lamartine  received  his  early  edu-  Reli^euses,"  in  which  he  stood*  forth  as  the 
cation  from  his  mother,  of  whose  gentle  man-  brilliant  and  ardent  defender  of  the  religion  and 
nen  and  loving  instruction  he  has  preserved  government,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  add- 
some  pleasant  reminiscences  in  his  ^^Oonfi-  ing  immensely  to  his  already  great  renown. 
dencea."  In  1806  he  was  sent  to  tiie  college  This  was  in  1829,  in  which  year  he  returned  to 
at  Lyons,  and  soon  after  transferred  to  the  France,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Jesdita^  school  of  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Faith,*'  French  Academy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
at  Belley,  where  he  remained  till  1809.  It  was  Bevolution  of  1880,  advances  were  made  to 
at  this  period  that  he  formed  that  attachment  him  by  the  new  government;  but  these  he  de- 
for  his  young  neighbor  Elvira  which  he  has  dined,  his  self-respect,  as  he  said,  forbidding 
made  classic  in  the  history  of  Grazlella,  in  that  he  should  take  office  under  the  monarchy 
''Lea  Confidences."  IBDs  parents,  to  divert  him  which  had  supplanted  that  he  had  all  along 
from  this  attachment,  sent  him  first  to  Paris  been  serving.  He  became  a  candidate,  how- 
and  then  to  Itidy.  He  remained  abroad  for  a  ever,  for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
considerable  time,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  but  failed  to  obtain  it,  the  result  of  which  was 
in  1614,  entered  the  army  of  the  Bourbons,  that,  dismissing  politics  for  a  time  from  his 
which  he  did  not  qnit  until  the  close  of  the  mind,  he  resolved  to  gratify  a  wish  he  had 
"Hundred  Days.*'  He  had  fdready  made  some  long  felt,  of  visiting  the  East  The  book  in 
essajB  in  the  way  of  poetry,  and  several  of  his  which  Lamartine  relates  his  travels  in  the 
early  dramas  were  regarded  by  Talma  as  fall  East  has  obtained  a  world-wide  fame,  despite 
of  promise.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1830  its  extravagances,  occasional  inelegancies,  and 
that  Lamartine  took  an  acknowledged  rank  as  frequent  geographical  errors,  and  it  well  de- 
a  poet  of  the  first  order.  In  that  year  appeared  serves  its  great  reputation,  for  never  before 
^  '^Meditations  PoiStiques,''  including  numer-  had  poet  travelled  under  such  conditions,  and 
ona  pieces  which  at  once  gave  him  national  never  before  had  traveller  described,  with  such 
fame,  from  the  evidence  they  displayed  of  poetic  power,  the  varying  scenes  and  incidents 
commanding  genius  and  the  force  with  which  of  Joumeyhigs  by  sea  and  land.  Lamartine 
uiey  struck  some  of  the  most  sensitive  diords  went  to  the  East  in  his  own  vessel,  equipped 
in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen.  The  volume  and  armed  by  himself.  He  took  his  wife  and 
had  an  immenae  sale,  no  fewer  than  forty-five  his  daughter  with  him  *  he  had  a  splendid 
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library  on  board;  and  he  famiahed  himaelf  ored,  with  ita  ten  thooaand  Tmeea,  for  the 
with  a  nnmber  of  elegant  preaenta  for  the  adoption  of  the  red  flag  aa  the  fiitiire  stiodtfd 
ohiefB  he  intended  Tinting.  He  trayelled  of  revolntionized  France.  Ko  man  in  Fnmce 
through  Asia  Minor  in  prinoely  atjle,  and  knew  better  than  the  hiatoiian  of  the  Giroadins 
paased  through  a  number  of  atriking  adven-  the  terrible  ragnificancj  of  that  ory;  for  the 
tures,  all  of  which  are  given  in  hia  book.  Tin-  red  ^sg  had  been  the  aymbol  of  the  Beign  of 
fortunately,  he  loat  his  daughter,  who  died  at  Terror.  Stepping  forward,  boldly  bat  calmlT, 
Beirflt,  which  aad  event  haatened  hia  return  to  upon  the  balcony  of  the  n6UA.  de  ViJle,  and 
France,  where,  during  hia  absence,  he  had  been  looking  with  the  ntmoat  aelf-poflsessiosi  upon 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea.  the  ruffianly  and  brutal  maasea  below,  some  of 
In  this  new  sphere  he  very  soon  distingui^ed  whom  were  at  that  moment  aiming  their  riflt$ 
himself^  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  debatea  at  him,  he  aud,  in  a  voice  so  disdnct  that 
in  that  body,  his  speeches  being  all  character-  every  one  of  the  surging  crowd  understood 
ized  by  the  spirit  they  breathed  of  a  love  of  each  word:  "No I  for  myself,  I  will  ncTer 
liberty,  justice,  and  tolerance,  as  well  as  by  the  adopt  it.  The  tri-colored  flag  has  made  the 
eloquence  that  marked  their  style  and  deliverr.  circuit  of  the  world  with  the  repnblio  and  the 
The  subjects  upon  which  he  most  frequently  empire,  with  your  liberties,  and  your  gIori«; 
and  forcibly  dwelt  were  such  as  the  abolition  the  red  ^Bg  liaa  only  made  the  circnit  of  the 
of  capital  punishment,  the  Eastern  question.  Champ  de  Man,  trailing  in  pools  of  hrnm 
defence  of  literary  studies,  projects  of  law  rela-  gore.  FtM  la  tricolor  ! ''  Touched  bj  bi§ 
tive  to  social  assistance,  etc. ;  and  in  discuss-  enthusiasm,  and  lifted  by  it,  for  the  moment 
ing  them  he  aimed  perpetually,  as  ^e  great  out  of  their  brutality,  the  mob  took  up  his  cry, 
end  of  hispleadings  and  efforts,  at  infusing  the  and  shouted,  "  Vive  la  trircoUr  !  ^  till  Uiey  were 
spirit  of  Christianity  into  the  legislation  of  his  hoarse.  He  waa  in  reality  the  founder  of  the 
country.  Meanwhile  he  still  vigorously  pur-  provisional  government,  which  was  the  %t^ 
sued  his  literary  studies,  and  in  1835  published  step  toward  the  Republic  which  he  desired 
the  well-known  account,  already  alluded  to,  should  succeed  the  fallen  monarchy;  bothls 
of  his  Eastern  travels.  About  the  year  1887  moderation  and  conservatism  did  not  long  con* 
Lamartine  began  in  the  Chambers  to  form  a  tent  the  restless  masses,  who  desired  ansrchT 
party,  which  was  for  several  years  known  as  and  the  reSnactment  of  the  scenes  of  17^3. 
the  Social  party,  the  main  object  of  which  was  Tet,  for  a  time,  he  was  tlie  most  popular  pan 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  country  by  im-  in  France.  He  accepted  the  post  of  IGnister 
proving,  through  tiie  employment  of  moral  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  provisional  goveixi- 
agencies  and  the  wise  development  of  its  nat-  ment,  and  by  his  brilliant  and  carefully-worded 
nral  resources,  the  condition  of  the  whole  manifesto  to  foreign  powers  contributed  great- 
body  of  the  people  of  France.  The  seeds  ly  to  win  their  confiaence  in  the  new  repablic. 
sown  by  that  smaQ  party  have  certainly  borne  which  their  vivid  recoUection  of  the  terrors  (f 
some  good  fhiit.  His  influence  in  tiie  Legisla-  1793  had  led  them  to  regard  with  hostility  a&<i 
ture  l^ing  considerable,  he  was,  in  1844,  of-  fear.  Such  was  his  popularity  at  this  moment 
fered  a  portfolio  by  Louis  Philippe,  but  this  he  that,  although  be  had  not  expressed  a  wish  to 
declined,  and  gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer  be  a  candidate  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  policy  of  M.  Guizot,  he  was  returned  by  eleven  different  depirt- 
nntil,  at  length,  he  became  completely  identi-  ments,  among  them  that  of  his  birthpiflce. 
fled  with  the  movements  which  led  eventudly  Through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  those  ds.vs 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  citizen  king,  a  result  however,  he  remained  steadfast  in  his  defenci' 
to  which  his  famous  work,  the  "  History  of  the  of  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  stoutly  ronstin? 
Girondins,"  is  believed  to  have  materially  con-  those  excesses  to  which  the  people,  in  their  tem- 
tributed.  This  great  work,  which  at  first  ap-  porary  madness,  were  only  too  inoUned  to  run. 
peared  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the  Parisian  jour-  It  was  singular,  nevertheless,  that  the  canse  » 
nals,  and  was  published  in  eight  volumes,  8vo,  his  downfall  should  have  been  the  sospicu^ 
in  1847,  does  credit  alike  to  the  genius  and  re-  that  he  waa  conspiring,  with  Ledru  RoUin^  to 
publicanism  of  its  author.  The  part  played  by  g^ve  the  ascendency  to  the  Red  RepublicaoN 
Lamartine  during  the  period  that  succeeded  the  whose  influence  he  had  thus  far  been  m^^ 
flight  of  Louis  Philippe  fiimishes  one  of  the  to  thwart.  He  opposed  and  personally  fong^t 
most  striking  pages  in  the  exciting  history  of  against  the  insurgents  of  the  June  insorrectioc 
revolutionary  France.  Never,  perhaps,  has  but  his  power  over  them  was  gone,  and  be  re- 
eloquence  so  successfully  vindicated  the  magi-  signed  his  own  executive  ofSce  and  favorea 
cal  power  attributed  to  it,  as  it  did  in  the  case  the  dictatorship  of  General  Cavaignaa  At^^ 
of  Lamartine  during  the  Paris  troubles  of  1848,  election  for  President  in  the  autumn  of  1^- 
when  he  not  only  swayed  the  Senate  by  his  he  received  only  19,900  votes,  though  a-f 
powerful  oratory,  but  tamed  and  held  under  supported  by  Pelletan  and  La  Gudrroni^re.  y^ 
control  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  mob.  That  was  the  election  of  1849,  not  one  of  the  eleven  i.^- 
the  grandest  moment  of  his  life,  when  the  in-  partments,  which  a  year  before  had  so  eap^f^.*^ 
furiated  mob  which  surrounded  the  H6tel  de  voted  for  him,  chose  him  to  the  Legislat'^^ 
Ville,  recognizing  in  the  poet-statesman  its  Assembly,  and  he  only  obtained  a  seat  m  tue 
master,  yet  unwilling  to  be  controlled,  clam-  Chamber  in  a   subsequent   partial  electn'n. 
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from  an  obscure  distriot  where  he  was  per-  prison  at  L^ons,  and  became  from  1825  to  1880 
Bonally  unknown.    His  inflaenoe  in  the  Oham-  the  secret  agent  of  ti^e  King  of  the  Netherlands 
ber  was  but  8%ht,  and  even  his  eloquence  in  Belgium.    The  son  was  well  educated  at 
produced  little  effect.     At  the  time  of  the  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  early  developed  a  re- 
eoup  d'etat  (December  2,  1851)  he  withdrew  markable  talent  for  mathematical  studies.    In 
finallj  from  public  life.    He  was  at  this  time  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  published  an 
poor,  although  nominally  the   possessor  of  extraordinary  memoir  on  the  ^^  Theory  of  Num- 
lar^  tracts  of  territory  in  Turkey,  and  the  bers; ''  in  1823  another  on  some  points  in  Ana- 
recipient  of  a  considerable  income  from  his  lytic  Geometry;  in  1826  one  on  tiie  General  Res- 
works.    He  had  lived  extravagantly,  and  was  olutions  of  Undetermined  Equations  of  the  First 
deeply  in  debt^     A  large  subscription  was  Degree;  and  in  1826  a  volume  on  '^Physical 
raised  for  him  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  his  Questions.  '*   He  had  been  appointed  a  professor 
friends;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  lift  the  in  the  University  of  Pisa  in  1822.    In  1830  his 
hardens  which  oppressed  him,  and  he  checked  political  views,  which  he  enunciated  with  great 
it^  and  went  resolutely  to  work  to  endeavor  to  freedom,  and  his  participation  in  the  unsuccess- 
raise  the  amount  by  Ins  literary  labor.    But  he  ful  insurrection  of  that  year,  made  him  obnox- 
was  already  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  though  ious  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and,  through 
he  wrote   voluminously,  his   writings  were  its  influence,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety 
mostly  of  ephemeral  character,  and  lacked  the  from  arrest  by  flight  to  France,  where,  through 
freshness,  the  |;race,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  the  friendship  of  Arago,  he  was  introduced 
earlier  compositions.    He  prepared  a  collected  into  the  circle  of  science.    In  1838    he  was 
edition  of  his  works,  and  appealed  to  the  public  naturalized  as   a  citizen  of  France,  and  was 
to  purchase  them  to  relieve  him  from  embar-  elected  the  successor  of  Legendre  in  the  French 
rassment;  he  put  his  estates  into  repeated  lot-  Academy.   He  secured  the  friendship  of  Guizot 
teries,  in  which  he  urged  all  his  friends  to  par-  and  many  other  eminent  men,  though  his  first 
ticipate,  and  his  later  years  were  spent  largely  friend,  Arago,  turned  against  him.    Honors 
in  querolous  complaints  against  the  public  for  were  bestowed  upon  him   in  abundance ;  he 
their  ingratitude  to  their  benefactor.    About  a  was  made  a  professor  at  t^e  Sorbonne,  a  pro- 
year  before  his  death,  the  Emperor  offered  to  fessor  at  the  College  of  France,  and,  after  he 
discharge  his  debts,  amounting  to  about  one  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrinaire 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  without  party,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Analy- 
exacting  any  conditions  from  him,  but  the  old  sis  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and 
republicanism  of  the  poet  led  him  to  refuse  charged  with  the  functions  of  Inspector  Gen- 
this  offer,  which  seemed  really  to  have  been  eral  of  Public  Instruction,  of  newspapers,  and 
kindly  intended.    The  death  of  his  wife,  in  of  the  public  libraries  of  France.    He  received 
1863f  rendered  him  more  unhappy  than  before,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  be- 
and  he  indulged  in  strange  vagaries,  forgetful,  came  editor  of  the  Journal  dee  Savants,    Pos- 
at  times,  of  nis  own  grand  and  noble  career,  sessing  remarkable  capacity  for  intellectual  la- 
His  works,  besides  those  already  named,  were  bor,  and  great  industry,  Llbri  accomplished  in 
his  beautiful  poem,  '^  Jocelyn,^'  1835 ;  ^*  The  the  fifteen  years  that  followed  a  vast  amount  of 
Fall  of  an  Angel,"  1838 ;  "  Poetical  Miscella-  work.    Eis  "  History  of  the  Mathematical  Sci- 
ni^^'  1839;  "Three  Months  of  Power,"  1848;  ences  in  Italy  from  the  Benaissonce  up  to  the 
"  Slstory  of  the  Bevolution  of  1848,"  two  vol-  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  four  volumes, 
umea,  1849 ;  "  Les  Confidences,"  1869 ;  "  Tons-  1838-^41,  is  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  abil- 
saint  rOuverture,"  a  dramatic  poem,   1850;  ity,  and  will  always  be  the  standard  history  of 
"The  New  Confidences,"  1851;  "Genevieve,  those  sciences  for  that  period;  but  it  excited 
the  Kemoirs  of  a  Savant,"  1851 ;  "  The  Tailor  the  displeasure  of   Arago  and  some  of  the 
of  St.  Pointy"  1851 ;  "Graziella,"  1852;  "His-  French   mathematicians   because    it   demon- 
toryof  theBestoration,"  six  volumes,  8vo,  1851-  strated  that  what  they  hod  claimed  as  original 
'63;    "Kew  Yoyage   in  the  Orient,"  1853;  with  them  had  been  known  two  centuries 
"  Visions,"  1852 ;  "  History  of  Turkey,"  six  vol-  before  in  Italy.    He  also  published  during  this 
umes,  8vo,  1854 ;  "  History  of  Bussia,"  two  period  four  very  remarkable  treatises  on  the 
volumes,  1855;  "The  Counsellor  of  the  Peo-  higher  mathematics.    Turning  his  attention 
pie,"  1849-'50;  "The  Civilizer,"  1851;  "Fa-  also  to  matters  connected  with  his  official  posi- 
milmr  Course  of  Literature,"  1856-'63.    His  tion,  he  published  ^*  Letters  on  the  Clergy  and 
complete  works,  collected  by  himself^  published  the  Liberty  of  Instruction,"  and  "  Becollections 
1860-'69,  number  about  thirty  uniform  vol-  of  the  Youth  of  Napoleon."    He  was  also  at 
umes.  this  time  editor,  not  only  of  the  Journal  dee 
LIBBI-OABUCCI  BELLA  SOMMAIA,  Gu-  Sa/canU,  but  of  the  Betue  dee  Deux  Mondee, 
GLiELMO  Bbutus  Iohjus  Timolbon,  Count  de,  and  a  consta.nt  contributor  to  the  Journal  dee 
an  Italian  mathematician,  professor,  author,  and  Debate,  and  wrote  largely  on  bibliographic 
bibliophile,  bom  in  Florence,  January  2, 1803 ;  subjects.    His  patrimony  and  his  official  posi- 
died  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  September  28,  tions  had  made  him  wealthy,  but  this  and  his 
1869.    Hewastheson  of  the  CountLibri-Bag-  somewhat  sarcastic  and  haughty  temper  had 
nano,  who  several  years  later,  after  some  not  also  gained  him  many  bitter  enemies;   and, 
very  creditable  adventures,  escaped  from  the  when  he  proposed  through  M.  Guizot  to  give 
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his  magnifioeot  librarj,  very  ricli  in  Italian  which  he  was  subsequently  for  a  time  one  of 

books,  especially  of  histoiy  and  sdence,  to  the  the  deacons.    With  no  desire  or  taste  for  polit- 

French  nation,  on  condition  of  its  being  pre-  leal  life,  he  was  urged  by  his  feUow-citizens  to 

served  together  as  the  Libri  Collection,  his  accept  of  positions  of  honor  and  responsibilitj 

enemies  began  to  circulate  the  report  that  he  in  the  State  gOTemment.    He  served  at  differ- 

had  availed  himself  of  his  position  of  Inspeo-  ent  times  in  both  Houses  of  the  LegiaUtore, 

tor  of  Public  Libraries,  to  steal  the  most  valu-  and  in  1820  was  a  member  of  the  conTentioa 

able  of  the  books  which  he  now  proposed  to  for  the  revision  of  the  State  constitution.  In 

giye  to  the  nation.    Meantime  the  revolution  1827  he  Joined  a  colony  from  the  Seo(md 

of  1848  was  drawing  near,  and,  just  on  the  eve  Church  in  the  formation  of  what  ia  now  the 

of  it,  a  report,  bearing  the  signature  of  M.  Clarendon  Street  Church,  Boston,  of  which  he 

3oucly,  proeureur  du  Boi,  was  drawn  up,  was  immediately  constituted  a  deacon,  holding 

bearing  date  Februaiy  4,  1848,  and  sent  to  that  office  until  his  death.     After  jean  d^ 

M.  Guizot,  charging  him  specifically  with  the  voted  to  mechanical  pursuits,  he  entered  into 

theft  of  numerous  valuable  works  from  cer-  a  prosperous   mercantile   connection,  under 

tain  libraries  of  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  tho  firm  name  of  Jackson  &  linoohi,  widelj 

demanding  his  trial  on  those  charges.     M.  known  for  its  fair  and  honorable  repntaticm. 

Guizot,  during  the  two  or  three  stormy  weeks  For  several  years  Mr.  Lincoln  was  prendent 

of  insurrection  which  followed  ^the  overthrow  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Misfflonarj  So- 

of  Louis  Philippe   occurred,  it  will  be  re-  oiety,  and,  as  early  as  the  conmiencement  of 

membered,  February  22-24,  1848),  had  no  lei-  the   mission   to  Burmah,  entered  with  his 

sore  to  take  any  action  in  regard  to  this  report,  whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  foreign  miasioBS, 

and  the  document  was  found  on  file  with  his  of  which  he  was  ever  after  a  libertd  sapporter. 

other  papers  at  the  sacking  of  the  Foreign  In  1824  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Treasurer  of 

Office.    Libri^  meantime,  as  a  strong  adherent  the   Baptist   Gh»neral   Convention,  an  office 

of  Louis  Philippe,  was  threatened  with  politi-  which  he  held  twenty-two  years,  rendering 

cal  vengeance,  and,  like  the  Xing,  was  com-  invaluable  gratuitous  service.    In  1833  he  vis- 

pelled  to  take  refuge  in  England.    Then  fol-  it«d,  by  appointment  f^om  the  Board  and  at 

lowed  his  trial  in  his  absence,  the  seizing  of  his  own  expense,  the  Cherokee  Mission,  then  in 

his  library  and  effects,  his  condemnation,  in  North  Carolina,  and  became  warmly  interested 

default,  to  ten  years*  imprisonment  and  to  be  in  the  evangelization  of  that  tribe.    He  was 

forever    incapacitated    from    holding    office,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kewton  Theologi- 

Knowing  the  bitterness  of  his  foes,  libri  did  cal  Seminary  in  1825,  and  was  for  many  years 

not  trust  himself  in  France,  but  he  protested  a  trustee  of  that  institntion  as  well  as  of 

against  the  iigustice  of  this  judgment,  and  Brown  University.    From  1846  to  1848  he 

demonstrated  that  the  most  valuable  books  he  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 

was  charged  with  stealing  were  either  still  in  the  American  Baptist  Misuonary  Union.  In 

Jthe  libraries  from  which  they  were  aUeged  to  dl  these  positions  of  responsibility,  as  well  u 

have  been  taken,  or  had  been  taken  from  them  in  his  every-day  life,  he  was  held  in  the  high- 

and  sold  to  the  British  Museum  or  other  col-  est  estimation  for  his  strict  integrity  of  ch^r- 

lections  before  he  came  to  France.    He  also  acter  and  thorough  devotion  to  the  cause  of 

twice  or  three  times  sold  collections  of  books  truth  and  justice.  

at  auction  in  London  containing  most  of  those  LIT£RATUK£  AND  LTTEBABT  PROG- 
books,  and  appended  to  their  tities  in  his  cata-  RESS  IN  1869.  Whether  we  regard  the  nnin- 
logue  sworn  copies  of  the  receipted  bills  of  the  ber  or  the  quality  of  the  books  published  in 
second-hand  dealers  of  whom  he  had  bought  the  United  States  during  the  last  year,  we  can 
them.  But  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  speak  of  progress  only  in  a  somewhat  equiro- 
redress  from  the  French  Government,  and  those  cal  sense.  The  production  of  books  has  been 
who  advocated  his  cause  were  punished.  In  less  active  and  less  profitable  than  it  was  dor- 
England,  he  was  generally  believed  innocent,  ing  the  year  preoe^ng,  and  the  number  of 
The  cloud  under  which  he  rested  broke  down  them  that  take  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  lit^r- 
his  spirits,  and  deprived  the  world  of  the  labors  aryappreciation  is  proportionately  less, 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  clearest  intellects  of  The  causes  of  this  depression  are  donbtles 
modem  times.  He  had  commenced  years  ago  the  same  that  affect  other  departments  of  bnsi- 
the  Life  of  Galileo,  but  could  not  bring  hims^f  ness.  Special  reasons  are  to  be  found  io  the 
to  complete  it.  effect  of  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands  to  fator 
LINCOLN,  Hehak,  an  eminent  citizen  and  the  foreign  book-manufacture  at  the  ezp^' 
philanthronist  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bom  in  of  the  American  trade,  and  the  incress«^ 
Hingham,  Mass.,  January  7, 1779;  died  at  Bos-  prominence  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  i^ 
ton  August  11,  1809.  He  was  favored  with  a  sources  of  literary  nutriment  to  the  niass  of 
careful  early  training  under  pious  and  judicious  readers.  As  these  publications  have  gsin^.^° 
parents,  and  in  1793  removed  to  Boston  and  strength  and  in  solid  literary  and  scieotiDC 
was  apprenticed  to  a  c^enter,  whom  he  value,  they  more  completely  satisfy  the  meotal 
served  till  his  minority.  When  about  twenty  cravings  of  their  readers,  and  in  the  same  pn^ 
years  of  age  he  was  converted  and  became  portion  diminish  the  disposition  to  parcb:^ 
connected  with  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  of  books.    This  form  of  competition  with  the 
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book-trade  is  not  without  its  compensations,  Car  first  and  chief  attention  in  this  review 

for  it  cannot  be  bat  that  the  appetite  for  books  will  be  given,  for  obvions  reasons,  to  the  con- 

k  Btimnlated  in  manj  cases  by  the  same  means  sideration  of  works  that  are  the  prodact  of 

that  dnils  it  in  others.    The  increasing  ten-  American  authors.     Other  books  published 

dencj  on  the  part  of  book-pnblishers  to  have  here,  however  valuable  and  improving  to  their 

each  one  or  more  periodical  organs  of  com-  readers,  are  no  part  of  American  literature, 

munication  with  the  public  seems  to  imply  on  to  the  progress  of  which  they  contribute  oidy 

their  part  no  dread  of  ii\]ury  by  one  branch  indirectly.     And,  beginning  with  a  depart- 

of  their  business  to  another.  ment  of  writing  in  "vniich  our  country  early 

The  diminished  product  of  books  may  be  gained  an  honorable  distinction — 
dne  in  part  also  to  tne  draft  made  on  the  men-  L  Histobioal  Wobks. — ^We  find  the  field 
tal  enei^ies  of  the  American  people  by  the  im-  still  cultivated  with  success.  In  the  class  of 
portant  public  and  social  questions  demanding  works  on  the  colonial  and  earlier  history  of 
attention.  It  is  a  very  common  complaint  that  America,  a  prominent  place  is  due  to  Mr.  Fran- 
man  j  of  oar  best  men  are  apathetic  on  our  most  cis  Parkman's  ^'  Discovery  of  the  Great  West." 
pressing  public  interests.  Tet  it  must  be  that  The  part  played  by  Flrance  in  American  dis- 
&  large  amount  of  study  and  thought  is  given  covery  and  colonization  was  a  happily-chosen, 
to  matters  of  this  sort.  To  the  pressing  politi-  theme,  which  Mr.  Parkman  has  treated  with 
calproblemsbequeathedbythecivil  war,  which  admirable  diligence,  against  discouragements 
ue  nearly  concluded,  have  succeeded  those  and  with  much  well-deserved  applause.  *^  The 
of  revenue  and  taxation,  of  protection  and  New  England  Tragedies  in  Prose,"  by  R.  H. 
free  trade,  of  woman^s  snfiyage  and  other  as-  Allen,  apologetically  reviews  the  relation  of 
somed  rights  of  the  sex,  and  tiie  semi-political,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  the  early 
semi-ccclcBiastical  issue  respecting  common-  Quakei^  and  to  the  witchcraft  delusion.  These 
schools.  The  difficulty  is  not  that  important  and  other  related  matters  are  ably  treated  in 
matters  are  neglected,  but  that  the  best  thought  '^  Lectures  on  the  Early  Histoxy  of  Massachu- 
of  the  community  is  brought  only  so  indirectly  setts,  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute." 
iQto  relation  willi  its  governing  forces.  What  "The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,"  by 
tliinldng  is  done  on  this  class  of  subjects  finds  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  comes  within  this  division  of 
expression  for  the  most  part  in  periodical  the  subject,  as  does  also  the  first  volume  of 
publications  or  on  the  platform,  and  leaves  less  "  The  Documentary  History  of  Maine,"  contain- 
indices  in  our  record  of  authorship  tiian  it  is  ing  "  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Maine,"  by  J. 
entitled  to  by  its  intrinsic  weight.                     ■  G-.  Kohl ;  as  also  some  reprints  of  old  works. 

The  absence  of  an  international  copyright,  for  example,  "  A  Plain  History  of  the  Pequot 

l)e8ides  its  effect  on  the  higher  order  of  literary  War,  by  John  Mason,  with  Introduction  and 

prodoctiveness,  introduces  an  element  of  uncer-  Notes,  by  Thomas  Prince,"  "The  Sailing  Di- 

ttlDty  into  the  publishing-business.   The  defect  rections  of  Henry  Hudson^"  and  **  Laws  and 

of  the  law  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands,"  by  £.  B. 

conrtes?  of  the  trade,  according  to  which  pri-  O'Oallaghan.  ^  Among   the   records   of  our 

ority  of  announcement  by  any  nouse  secured  Revolutionary  history,  the  "Memoirs  of  the 

to  that  house  an  exclusive  right  to  republish  War   in   the   Southern   Department  of  -  the 

the  book  announced.    This  right  was  strength-  United  States,"  by  General  Henry  Lee,  has 

eoed  by  an  agreement  with  tbe  foreign  author  deservedly  held  a   high   place,  but  of  hite 

for  a  share  of  profits.     It  is  true  that  this  years  has  been  out  of  print.    A  new  editicm, 

principle  was  never  quite  strong  enough  to  edited,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author;  by  his  son — 

prevent  competition  for  the  profits  of  any  book  that  General  Lee  whose  abilities  made  the 

sure  of  a  very  large  sale.    Some  pretext  cotQd  victory  of  the  Union  cause  in  our  late  struggle 

always  be  founds  as,  for  example  (to  refer  to  a  to  be  dearly  purchased — ^restores  to  circulation 


History  that  deviated  from  Macaulay^s  topography,  etc.,  which  gave  such  deserved 
^7!^em  of  orthography  as  often  as  that  system  popularity  to  his  previous  books.  The  third 
differed  from  the  standard  of  TTofY^e^f  2>i^  volume  of  "The  life  and  Times  of  James 
tmary.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  Madison,"  by  William  0.  Rives,  completed  a 
^reral  instances  of  misunderstanding  between  biography  which  is  equally  a  history,  the  inter- 
Ming  publishing-houses  on  their  respective  est  of  which  includes  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
Ijjjrhtsintheworksof  popular  English  authors,  lution,  the  forming  of  the  Oonstitution,  and 
liie  result  has  been  to  multiply  editions,  to  twenty-five  years  of  the  Government  of  the 
reduce  prices,  and  to  stimulate  sales  of  their  United  States.  .  "  Mexico  and  the  United 
^orks,  thus  giving  additional  efi*ect  to  a  mis-  States,"  by  G.  D.  Abbott,  contributes  to  more 
twen  copyright  policy,  in  subjecting  Ameri-  recent  history.  Materialsforthe  history  of  our 
c^  authors  to  an  unequal  competition.  The  civil  war  continue  to  accumulate,  as  they  must 
etfect  of  such  rivalries  on  the  interests  and  continue  doing  for  some  time  before  the  history 
niorak  of  the  trade,  it  would  scarcely  be  in  that  posterity  will  accept  can  be  written.  Of 
place  here  to  discuss.  this  class,  Mr,  Benson  J.  Lossing's  third  volume 
Tou  xz.^86.   ▲ 
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completes  his  "  Pictorial  History."    Another  K.  Peirce,  an  important  contribution  to  re- 

voluable  work  is  the  ^'History  of  the  Seventh  formatory  literature;  a  revised  and  enlarged 

Regiment   National   Guards,  State  of  New  edition  of  the"  Early  History  of  the  Catholic 

York,  durmg  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  Church  on  the  Island  of  New  York,"  by  J.  R. 

William  Swinton;    and;  if  the  author  just  Bayley ;  and  perhaps  its  relation  to  the  history 

named  will  pardon  the  collocation,  we  may  of  improvements  in  the  arts  would  pl$ce  here 

mention  Mr.  Raphael  Semmes^fi  "Memoirs  of  the  "  Biographical  "History  of  Clermont,  or  liv- 

Service  Afloat ; "  the  chivalrous  nature  of  his  ingston  Manor  before  and  during  the  War  of 

service,  his  warfare  on  unarmed  vessels,  is  hut  Independence,  with  Sketches  of  the  first  Steam 

too  well. remembered. .  Here  belong  the  rec-  Navigation  of  Fulton  and  Livingston."    In* 

ords  of  those  benevolent  societies  by  which  eluding   local    histories,    among  which  the 

the  hardships  of  the  soldiers'  lot  were  miti-  '^History  of  Vermont,"  by  Hiland  Hall,  d^ 

gated,  such  as  "Incidents  of  the  United  States  serves  particular  mention;  works  anxiliary  to 

Christian  Commission^"  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  history,  like  the   "  Modem  Historical  Atlas,*' 

Smith,  a  volume  supplementary  to  the  more  by  W.  L.  Gage,  the  plan  of  which  is  excellent, 

complete  "Annals  of  the  Christian  Commis-  the  execution  less  so;    reprints  of  antique 

sion,"  by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  published  in  tracts,  school  compilations,  etc.,  about  forty 

1868 ;  and,  an  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Sol-  titles  come  under  the  head  of  history  and  ma- 

diers^  Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio.*'    Rec-  terials  of  history. 

ollections  of  our  Antidavery  Conflict,"  by  the  II.  Biogbapht. — ^Wehave  j^ven  two  or  three 

Rev.  S.  J.  May,  aids  in  recalling  the  prologue  biographies  a  place  among  historical  works. 

to  the  great  tragedy.    Several  able  pens  are  Perhaps  there  was  as  much  reason  to  place  in 

understood  to  be  engaged  on  the  same  theme,  the  same  category  "The  Mlitary  Services  and 

whose  works  may  be  expected  to  have  place  Public  Life  of  General  Sullivan,"  by  T.  C.  Am- 

in  a  fature  record  of  progress.  ory ;  the  "  Reminiscences  of  James  A  Hamil- 

Passing  to  Old  World  history  and  to  that  ton,"  and  "The  lafe  of  Jefferson  Davus  with 
of  a  higher  antiquity,  we  notice  "  Prehistoric  the  Secret  History  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
Nations,"  by  the  Hon.  J.  D,  Baldwin,  a  work  aoy,"  by  E.  A.  Pollard;  though  the  Utter  has 
of  historical  speculation,  to  which  the  praise  some  title  to  a  place  among  works  of  the  im- 
of  originality  cannot  be  denied,  bat  which  agination.  The  first  volume  of  the  promised 
rather  opens  than  concludes  the  questions  it  "Life  of  Daniel  Webster,'*  by  Geoi^  Tick- 
offers  to  Investigate  ;  *'  Ancient  States  and  nor  Curtis,  appeared,  and  ftiUy  met  the  public 
Empires,"  by  John  Lord,  LL.  D.,  an  outline  expectation.  "  The  life  of  J.  J.  Aadahoo, 
for  schools  and  for  popular  reading ;  "Manual  the  Naturalist,"  edited  by  his  widow,  is  a  de- 
of  General  History,"  by  John  J.  Anderson ;  lightful  record  of  a  unique  career.  Bat  among 
"  Carthage  and  Tunis,  Past  and  Present,"  by  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  this  depart- 
A.  Perry;  " The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  or  ment  of  writing  in  1869  were  clerical  bi(^* 
Venice,  Past  and  Present,"  by  W.  H.  D.  Ad-  raphies.  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague  has  given  ns  in- 
ams.  "  The  Great  Empress,"  b/M.  Scheie  de  otner  volume  of  his  "  Aimals  of  ^e  American 
Vere,  a  portrait  of  the  Empress  Agrippina,  Pulpit,"  including  the  ministry  of  the  Ln- 
hovers  on  the  boundaries  between  history  and  theran.  United  Presbyterian,  and  ^ntch)  Be- 
historical  fiction.  formed  Churches.    "  The .  life  or  the  Ber. 

Of  what  may  be  termed  special  histories  sev-  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,"  by  Samuel  Miller,  and 

eral  have  appeared  during  the  year,  of  much  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 

merit.    Such*  are  the  admirable  "Studies  in  D.  D.,  by  H.  C.  Alexander,  somewhat  tardil/ 

.  Church  History,"  by  H.  C.  Lea ;  the  "  History  commemorate    two    eminent    professors  in 

of  American  Socialisms,"  by  J.  H.  Noyes,  a  the   Princeton  Theological  Sexninary.   Both 

complete  view  of  a  curious  subject ;  Rev.  J.  works,  the  latter  especially,  have  the  disad- 

P.  Hurst ^s  readable  translation  of  Hagenbach^s  vantages  inseparable  from  the  composition  of 

"  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  biographies  by  the  near  kindred  of  the  ^nb- 

and  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  with  additions ;  Dr.  jects.    "  The  Life  of  the  Rt  Rev.  George  Bor- 

R.Anderson*smasterly  work  on  "Foreign  Mis-  sess,  D.  D.,"  first  Bishop  of  the  Diooese  uf 

sions,"  ripe  fruit  of  nearly  thirty  years^  service  Maine,  records  a  life  of  such  choice  coltnre 

as  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Board ;  and  and  unobtrusive  goodness  as  makes  the  biog- 

Judge  Amos  Dean's  "History  of  Civilization,"  rapher^s  task  especially  difficult    The  *'% 

volumes  1-6.     To  these  may  be  added  "  Pic-  moir  of  Jared  Sparks,"  by  George  £.  "^^ 

tures  from  Prison  Life,  an  Historical  Sketch  D.  D.,  is  also  a  record  of  a  quiet  scholar^s  life. 

of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,"  by  G.  though  its  beginning  was  in  the  atmosphere  of 

Haynes;  "Baptist  History,"  by  J.  M.  Cramp  theological  polemics.    "The  Life  and  Lett<;ri 

— ^not  an  American  author,  but,  though  he  is  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleok,"  by  James  Grant  TTil* 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  his  work  was  son,  revives  a  half-forgotten  literary  career 

originally  published  here,  and  thus  fcurly  enters  with  something  of  the  old  enthusiasoL   Al«J 

into  American  literature — in  which  the  sub-  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seton,^ 

ject  is  treated  in  a  way  that  is  generally  ac-  by  her  grandson,  Rev.  Dr.  Seton.  "TheLif<^<^^ 

ceptable  to  the  denomination  concerned ;  "  A  Geriurd  Hallock  "  is  of  interest,  firom  the  place 

Half  Century  with  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  by  B.  long  occupied  by  the  subject  in  connection  witk 
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the  newspaper  press  of  New  York.  Including  materialistic  scheme  which  tends  to  identify 
autobiographies  (as  of  John  Neal  and  P.  T.  psychological  and  physiological  activity  in 
Barnum)  and  contemporary  biography  (as  of  man.  But  our  seats  of  learning  offer  little 
Father  Hyacinthe),  and  excluding  juveniles,  hospitality  to  such  ideas,  Durmg  the  past 
about  thirty  works  find  a  place  under  this  year  several  works  have  appeared  in  the  de- 
head,  partment  of  speculative  philosophy.     **The 

III.  PoKTBT. — Of  new  poetry  there  was  lit-  Science  of  Thought,"  by  Professor  Charles 
de  of  a  high  order  produced  on  this  side  the  Carroll  Everett,  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
Atlantic.  ''The  Blameless  Prince  and  other  Hegelian  logic.  For  a  metaphysical  treatise 
Poem8,"byE.  C.Stedman,  and  "Poems  Lyric  the  style  is  remarkably  vivid.-  Professor 
and  Idyllic,"  and  "  AUce  of  Monmouth,"  etc.,  Thomas  0.  Upham  has  prepared  and  published 
bj  the  same  author,  sustain  the  reputation  a  careftdly-revised  edition  of  his  "Mental  Phi- 
won  by  former  publications.  "The  Cathe-  losophy."  The  "Principles  of  Psychology," 
dral,"  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  though  writ-  by  Professor  John  Bascom,  11  the  contribution 
ten  for  publication  in  1870,  got  into  circulation  of  a  forcible  and  independent  thinker  to  the 
within  the  period  under  review.  It  was  re-  science.  His  style  runs  too  readily  into  the 
ceived  with  a  unanimity  of  applause  which  pictorial  and  figurative  cast  of  expression, 
win  hardly  represent  the  maturer  critical  making  his  fitatements  less  determinate  and 
judgment  of  the  world^  though  it  must  be  con-  apprehensible  than  if  the  light  were  drier, 
fessed  to  be  the  crownmg  gift  of  the  Muses  to  "  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology,"  by  Pro- 
as for  1869.  A  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Low-  fessor  Joseph  Haven,  is  a  volume  Svided  near- 
eirs  poems  and  of  Mr.  Whittier's  appeared,  as  ly  equally  between  the  two  branches  of  science 
also  a  holiday  edition  of  Whittier^s  "  BaUads  named  in  the  title.  The  philosophical  articles 
of  Xew  England,"  and  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  are  more  critical  than  speculative,  but  they 
'*  Building  of  the  Ship."  Complete  editions  are  the  criticisms  of  a  strong  and  patient 
of  Longfellow's  Poems,  and  of  Edgar  Allan  thinker.  "  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and 
Poe's,  were  issued.  The  Poems  of  U.  G.  Hal-  Freedom  in  Willing,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
pine,  edited  by  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  have  an  inter-  Existence  of  Matter  and  our  Notions  of  Space," 
est  as  the  memori/d  of  a  stirring  time  and  a  byRowlandG.  Hazard,  add  to  our  stock  of  origi- 
man  of  versatile  genius,  but  will  doubtless  fail  nal  speculation  much  in  weight  though  com- 
to  daimpermanently  the  attention  of  the  pub-  paratively  little  in  bulk. 

lie.  ^^  Vagabonds,  and  other  Poems,"  by  J.  T.  In  books  in  the  department  of  Ethical  Phi- 
Trowbridge,  brings  together  pieces  that  have  losophy  an  important  contribution  was  made  in 
gained  popularity  as  they  appeared  in  the  "The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law,  or 
pages  of  periodicals.  They  show  a  lively  fan-  Moral  Science  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  by 
cy,  fine  feeling,  and  grace  of  expression ;  they  President  Mark  Hopkins.  He  has  been  claimed 
please,  and,  if  they  do  not  testify  for  the  author  (or  disclaimed)  as  an  advocate  of  utilitarian- 
"the  vision"  and  the  artist-power,  they  come  ism.  But  his  real  position  is  that  of  a  recon- 
very  near  it.  "  The  Woman  who  Dared,"  by  ciler  of  systems.  In  his  view  it  is  impossible 
Epes  Sargent,  has  passages  of  poetry  in  it,  but  "to  construct  a  complete  system  of  morals 
it  is  mainly  a  novel  in  somewhat  careless  that  is  either  wholly  intuitional  or  wholly 
verse,  with  a  polemic  intention.  Mr.  C.  G.  teleological."  "  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Sci- 
Leland  contanues  to  give  us  Breitmann  Ballads  ence  of  Obligation,"  by  President  J.  H.  Fair- 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect,  and,  as  long  child,  nearly  coincides  in  its  theory  with  that 
as  the  public  do  not  tire  of  reading,  why  of  President  Hopkins.  Fichte's  "Science  of 
should  he  of  writing?  Mention  shoidd  also  be  Right,"  translated  by  Kroeger,  is  of  course 
nade  of  the  Poems  of  Mrs.  Embury;   "Ti-  "intuitional." 

tania's  Banquet,"  etc.,  by  George  HiH;  "A  Chap-        V.  Social  Sctknce  and  Rkfobm.— Promi- 

Itt  of  Leaves,  by  Jeanie  GJ'  a  promising  be-  nent  among  the  topics  covered  by  this  general 

frinning  of  authorship ;   "  Western  Windows,"  title  is  the  emancipation  (as  it  is  called)  of 

etc.,  by  J.  J.  Piatt,  a  volume  which  gave  the  woman,  including  her  enfranchisement.    The 

author  a  very  favorable  introduction  to  the  advocates  of  this  social  revolution  among  us 

reading  public ;  ^d  "  Beautiful  Snow,  and  seem  very  generally  to  have  decided  that  the 

other  Poems,"  by  J.  "W.  "Watson.  •  In  all,  we  burden  of  proof  is  on  theu*  opponents,  and  that 

count  nearly  fifty  volumes  of  verse,  a  few  of  their  own  function  is  merely  to  criticise  the 

them  new  editions,  or  collections  of  original  arguments  proposed  against  them,  which  is 

and  selected  poems.  most   effectively   done   on   the  platform  or  . 

IV.  PmiosoPHT. — ^Mental  Philosophy  has  so  through  the  newspaper  press.  The  books  that 
prominent  a  place  in  the  courses  of  liberid  treat  or  touch  upon  the  question  are  nearly,  all 
stady  in  this  country  that  it  is  pretty  certain  on  one  side.  "Woman's  Suffrage,  the  Reform 
to  be  represented  in  literature.  At  the  same  against  Nature,"  by  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell, 
time,  the  circumstance  that  the  chief  cultiva-  though  not  very  effective  upon  the  reformers 
tors  of  the  study  are  persons  engaged  as  teach-  he  argues  against,  commands  the  respectful  at- 
ers  in  our  colleges  aetermines  the  form  and  tention  of  the  non-combatant  minority  who 
direction  of  the  philosophy.  A  reader  of  the  will  finally  decide  the  matter.  "The  True 
periodical  press  finds  traces  of  the  modem  Woman,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton,  advocates 
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the  Bame  side  of  the  question,  with  more  and  Exploration,  have  been,  if  less  numerons, 
warmth  and  less  cogency.  "  The  Feminine  not  less  important  and  valuable  in  character 
Soul,"  by  Elizabeth  Strutt,  and '^  Man  and  Wo-  than  in  1868.  The  opening  of  the  Pacific 
man,  Equal  but  Unllkej^'  by  J.  Reed,  and  Railroad  drew  visitors  across  the  continent, 
**  Woman :  Her  Rights,  W  rongs.  Privileges,  and  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  record  and  pnbli- 
Opportunities,^'  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  deal  with  cation  of  what  was  seen.  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles 
the  subject,  if  not  with  the  dispute.  On  topics  gave  us  '^  The  Switzerland  of  Americl^  or,  A 
more  or  less  directly  implicated  in  this  ques-  Vacation  in  Oolorado,"  besides  embodyuig  the 
tion,  important  books  are,  *'  Essay  on  Divorce  substance  of  former  books  in  '*  Our  New  "West" 
and  Divorce  Legislation,"  by  President  T.  D.  "The  New  West,  or,  California  in  1867,"  by  C. 
Woolsey,  a-  careful  record  of  facts,  exposition  L.  Brace,  though  in  some  of  its  statements  oV 
of  great  principles,  and  a  testing  of  our  laws  solete  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  h&s  a 
by  means  of  them,  and  "Moral  Reforms  sug-  value  as  history,  photographing  a  state  of  soci- 
gested  in  a  PastoBU  Letter,"  by  the  Rt  Rev.  ety  some  features  of  which  are  in  a  way  to 
A.  0.  Ooxe.  "History  and  Philosophy  of  Mar-  be  "improved  off."  "The  Sunset  Land,"  by 
riage,  or  Polygamy  and  Monogamy  Oompared,  Rev.  J.  Todd,  D.  D.,  and  "  The  Yosemite 
by  a  Ohristan  Philanthropist,"  seriously  argues  Guide-Book,"  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  also  deserve 
for  Polygamy  on  both  religious  ^and  humane  mention.  "  A  Winter  in  Florida,"  by  Ledyard 
grounds.  The  temperance  reform  has  called  Bill,  and  "  A  Guide-Book  of  Florida  and  the 
out  a  reprint,  for  general  circulation,  of  Mr.  South,"  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  have  an  in- 
Parton's  articles  inquiring,  "  Will  the  Coming  terest  for  invalids  and  intending  emigrants 
Man  drink  Wine  ? "  and  "  Does  it  p^  to  "  Adventures  and  Explorations  in  Old  and 
Smoke?,"  both  which  questions  Mr.  John  Fiske  New  Mexico,"  is  a  guide  ont  of  the  beaten 
has  answered  afBrmativel^,  and  cleverly  argued  track.  "Across  America  and  Aaa,"  by  Pro- 
for  that  conclusion  in  his  "  Tobacco  and  Al-  fessor  Raphael  Pumpelly,  has  gone  rapidly  to 
cohol."  The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  a  third  edition,  an  evidence  of  public  appnecia- 
capital  punishment  is  represented  by  "  Christ  tion  weU  deserved.  "  Travds  in  the  East-Io- 
and  the  Gallows,  or,  Reasons  for  the  Abolition  dian  Archipelago,"  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Bickmore. 
of  Capital  Punishment,"  by  M.  H.  Bovee.  A  combines  the  interest  of  scientific  research  vith 
contribution  of  importance  to  the  intelligent  that  of  stirring  personal  adventure  and  of 
study  of  our  financial  problems  is  the  Hon.  E.  exploration  in  an  unfamiliar  region.  ''  Oar 
G.  Spaulding's  "  titistoiy  of  the  L^al-Tender  New  Way  Round  the  World,"  by  C.  C.  Coffin, 
Paper  Money  issued  during  the  War  of  the  has  the  dash  of  an  enterprising  newspaper 
Rebellion."  Bastiat's  "  Essays  on  Political  correspondent,  and  narrates  in  unfailing  good- 
Economy,"  translated,  is  a  contribution  to  humor,  if  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  tbe 
the  rising  discussion  of  the  protective  sys-  victories  of  a  Yankee  over  time  and  space. 
tern.  Questions  now  essentially  settled — let  "  Notes  in  England  and  Italy,"  by  Mrs.  Hair- 
us  hope — ^are  presented  in  diverse  points  of  thorn e,  does  not  need  that  its  independent 
view,  in  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven^s  "Sermons,  merits  should  be  re(^nforced  by  associations 
Speeches,  and  Letters  on  Slavery  and  its  War,"  with  the  memory  of  our  peerless  romancer, 
in  the  inexhaustibly  witty  " Tribune  Essays,"  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  "By- Ways  of  Europe'' 
by  Charles  T.  Congdon,  and  in  "  Conservative  attracts  by  its  unworn  topics,  thongfa  the 
Views;  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  views  have  less  of  the  transnarent  and  acbro- 
What  is  it?"  A  kindred  topic  is  treated  in  matic  character  belonging  to  tne  author's  earlier 
"  The  Chinese  in  California,"  by  D.  Cleveland,  works.  "  Our  Admiral's  Flag  Abroad,"  l»y  J- 
"A  Chapter  of  Erie,"  by  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  E.  Montgomery,  commemorates  the  remark- 
has  an  interest  reaching  beyond  the  imme-  able  cruise  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  1867-'6S. 
dtate  subject  to  the  larger  concerns  of  legisla-  The  Hon.  G.  M.  Ddlas's  "  Letters  from  Lon- 
tive  and  judicial  purity.  "  Popular  Amuse*  don,"  though  not  without  interest,  fell  belov 
ments,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Craue,  and  "The  expectation.  "The  Letters  of  a  Sentimental 
Dance  of  Modem  Society,"  discuss  the  subject  Idler,  from  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
of  amusement  and  recreation  as  related  to  cul-  Holy  Land,"  by  Harry  Harewood  Leech,  no: 
ture  and  the  moral  welfare  of  society — ^the  lat-  only  describe,  but  reproduce,  the  spirit  of 
ter  with  exceptional  vij^or  of  argument  and  Oriental  life.  There  were  lete  than  the  n>nJ 
serious  and  witty  invective.    "Public  Educa-  number  of  books  made  out  of  the  stereotypel 


prominent  in  the  consideration  of  the  public    be  seen  that  the  quality  is  highly  respectable. 
And  finally,  the  "Journal  of  Social  Science,"        VII.  Physical  Soienoes. —  In  this  depart- 


good  service,  is  a  repository  of  papers,  thus    and  the  "  ManncJ  of  Organic  Chemistry/'  h' 

far,  of  the  highest  practical  value.  .  C.  W.  Eliot  and  F.  H.  Storer;  "Onr  Own 

VL  Travels.— Books  of  Travel,  Adventure,    Birds;  a  Familiar  Natural  History  of  the  Biids 
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of  the  United  States,"  by  W.  L.  Bailey,  edited  ett  and  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  vols,  3  and  3 ;  "  Stnclies 

and  revised  by  E.  D.  Cope ;  "Prize  Eissays  on  in  Bible  Lands,"  by  W.  L.  Gage, 

the  Physical  Indications  of  Longevity,"  by  J.  V.  Of  works  in  the  department  of  Didactic 

G.  Smith  and  J.  H.  Griscom ;  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould's  and  Polemic  Theology  we  mention  the  Ser- 

" Military  and  Antbropolo^cal  Statistics  of  mous  of  Ilev.  F.  0.  Ewer  on  the  "  Failure  of 

American  Soldiers/' and  *' The  Physiology  of  Protestantism,"  which  are  more  memorable 

Man,"  by  Austin  Flint,  Jr. ;   "The  Annual  of  for  the  controversy  they  excited  than  for  their 

Scientific  Discovery  " — a  publication  which  an-  intrinsic  claims  to  attention,  though  they  show 

Dually  improves  (as  there  was  need)  in  the  so-  considerable  literary  skill ;  the  effective  dis- 

lectness  and  sterling  value  of  its  contents —  courses  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Bacon  on  "The 

are  the  principal    To  these  we  may  add,  "  One  Sabbath  Question ;"  the  new,  revised  edition 

Great  Force  the  Cause  of  Gravitation,  Planetary  of  "  The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church," 

Motion,  Heat,  Light "  (etc.),  by  Orisfield  John-  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  a  polemic  under 

son;  "Physical  Media  in  Spiritual  Manifesta-  severely  didactic  forms ;  "  Living  Questions  of 

tiona,"  G.  W.  Samson, D.  D.;  "Planchette,  or,  the  Age,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Philosophy 

the  Despair  of  Science."  by  Epes  Sargent,  and  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  and  "  The  Doctrine 

*'  WoDders  of  the  Deep,"  by  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  Philosophy  of  the  Divine 

a  popularizing  of  science  with  a  mixture  of  the  Operation  in  the  Redemption  of  Man,"  by  the 

poetical  and  the  fabulous.    The  popular  inter-  same  author — treatises  which  show  something 

est  in  descriptive  science  is  mainly  gratified,  it  of  the  power  indicated  in  the  book  by  which 

will  be  seen,  by  the  reproduction  of  European  the  author  first  became  known,  but  ^'  following 

books.  it  afar  off;"  "  The  Divine  Human  in  the  In- 

VIIL  Theology  and  Religion.  —  A  com-  camate  and  ,the  Written  Word,  and  Some 

plete  list  of  publications  embraced  under  this  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement  older  than  the 

comprehenave   title,  especially  if  those  in-  Creeds,"  by  "a  Member  of  the  New  York 

tended  for  juvenile  readers  were  included^  Bar,"  marked  by  vigor  of  style,  but  more 

would  be  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  lit-  adapted  to  popular  impression  than  to  aid  in 

emrj merit  exhibited,  and  as  aii indication  of  the  critical  mvestigation  of  its  topics;  "The 

the  mental  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  Oneness  of  the  Christian  Church,"  by  Rev. 

community.    It  has  been  justly  observed  that  Dorus  Clarke ;  "  A  Doctrinal  and  Ritualistic 

the  wide  circulation  of  some  religious  books,  View  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  by  the  Hon. 

impossible  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  scanty  Greorge  S.  Lacey:   "The  Church  Catechism 

literary  merit,  is  evidence  that  they  are  prized  Verined  by  Holy  Scripture,"  by  Rev.  William 

for  their  religions  character  alone,  a  fact  of  Schouler,  Jr.;  " The  Inspiration  of  Scripture," 

some  significance  to  those  who  imagine  that  by  F.  L.  Patton ;    "  Congregational  Church 

religions  faith  is  dying  out.  Polity,"  by  A.  Fleming ;    "  Christ  and  the 

Beginning  with  books  of  Biblical  Exposition  Bible,  not  the  Bible  and  Christ,"  by  Rev.  W. 

and  Criticism,  we  notice  the  completion  (vols.  A.  Muhlenburg ;     "  Bible  Handbook  Theologi- 

2 and  3)  of  Rev.  A.  Barnes's  "Notes  on  the  cally  arranged," by  Rev.  F.  C.  Holliday ;  "The 

Psalms;"  Dr.  Henry  Cowles's  commentary  Secret  of  Swedenborg,"  by  Henry  James — 

on  Jeremiah;   "The  Gospel  in  Enoch,"  by  nearly  as  close  a  secret  as  before — with  the 

II.  H.  Tucker;  Lange's  commentary  on  Ro-  mystery  of  Mr.  James  added;   "Spirit  Mys- 

naans,  and  the  volume  on  Proverbs,  Eccle-  teries  Revealed,"  by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 

aiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  Dr.  Noyes's  and  "  The  Question  Settled  :  a  Comparison 

excellent  Translation  of  the  New  Testament;  between  Biblical  and  Modem  Spiritualism," 

I'illie's  learned  Lectures  on  First  and  Second  by  Rev.  M.  Hull.  To  this  head  may  be  reduced 

Peter ;  Dr.  A.  Kevin's  "  Popular  Commen-  volumes  of  sermons,  including  two  volumes  by 

tary  on   Luke;"   "Closing   Scenes   in   the  Rev.  H.W.Beecher;  a  volume  by  Rev.  Charles 

Life  of  Christ"  (Harmony),  by  D,  D.  Buck;  Wads  worth;  "Sermons  in  Grace  Church,"  by 

"  iloses,  a  Course  of  Lectures,"  by  R.  A.  the  late  Rector,  Rev.  T.  H.  Taylor,  D.  D. ;  Ser- 

Hallam;  R^nan's  "St.  PauL"  translated  (not  mons  of  Bishop  S.  Elliot,  of  Georgia,  with 

in  the  best  manner)  by  J.  Lock  wood;    L.  Memoir;  —  of  liishop  L.  L.  Hamline,  with 

E.  Paige's  commentary  on  the  New  Testa-  Memoir  by  F.  G.  Hibbard;  "  E very-day  Sub- 

ment,  voL  6— Ephesians  to  Jude;  "  Old  Testa-  jects  in  Sunday  Sermons,"  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Col- 

ment  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths,"  by  lier ;  "  The  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son,  and 

the  Rev,  L.  Abbott;.  "The  Overture  of  An-  the  Guilt  of  Unbelief,"  by  W.  James,  with 

gels,"  by  H.  W.  Beecher;  "The  Wise  Men;  Memoir. 

who  they  were  and  why  they  came  to  Jem-  Some  important  Apologetic  works  have  ap- 

salem,"  by  F.  W.  Upham,  a  thoroughly-studied  peared :  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  by  Pres. 

monograph;   "Oon^anion  to  the  Bible,"  by  Dodge;  "Studies  in  the  Evidences,"  etc.,  by 

E.  P.  Barrows,  D.  D. ;" The  Primeval  World  B.  G.  Bulfinch;  Bishop    Clark's    "Primary 


«*vmu  uy  irroieasorti.  n.  inayer:  csmiiins    iyic-     aom  oi  xuo   ttui,     i^rauHiuu^u  vy  j\,  r*.  oiui- 
tionary  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  Professor  Hack-    man ;  "  Credo :  The  Supernatural  in  the  Bible," 
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anonymous,  bat  ascribed  to  Prof.  Townsend,  of  hj  T.  W.  Waterman ;  "  Manual  of  Practice  in 
the  Boston  Theological  Seminary ;  *^  Evidences  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  U.  S.,"  bj  A.  A. 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology,"  by  Charles  Boyce ;  "  Court  Rules  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme, 
E.  Lord ;  ^*-  Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology,"  by  Circuit^  and  District  Courts,"  by  J.  H.  Bissell; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson.  '  Abbott's  "U.  8.  Practice;*'  "LawandPrac- 
Of  Devotional  and  Practical  Works,  we  no-*  tice  in  Bankruptcy,"  byE.  Bump;  "American 
tice,  a  compilation  of  *' Devotional  Thoughts  .  Commercial  Law,"  byF.  Chamberlin;  ^^Min- 
of  Eminent  Divines"  by  D.  A.  Harsha ;  "  Miz-  ual  ,of  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts  on  Murnfac- 
pah,  or  Friends  at  Prayer,"  by  L.  C.  Loomis;  turing  Corporations,"  by  S.  Bachelder,  Jr.; 
'^  A  Garden  of  Spices,"  selections  from  Ruther-  '^  Lectures  in  Harvard  Law  School  and  Dart- 
ford's  Letters,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  Greorge ;  mouth  CoUege,"  by  Joel  Parker ;  "Treatise  on 
^' Jesus  on  the  Holy  Mount,"  by  J.  Sanderson,  Proceedings  in  the  U.  S.  Courts,"  by  J.  A. 

D.  D.;  "The  Christian  Worker,  a  Call  to  the  Murray;  Angell's  "Law  of  Water-Courses," 
Laity,"  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Beach ;  "  The  Christian  edited  by  J.  0.  Perkins ;  "  Official  Opinions  of 
Pastor,"  an  excellent  treatise  on  Homiletics  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States;'^ 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Hoppin ;  "  Everybody's  Lawyer,"  by  Frank  Crosbj. 
"Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  H.  A.  Besides  these  and  Digests  of  Precedents,  there 
Worcester;  "The  Holy  Communion,"  by  Dr.  were  books  of  local  interest  on  the  duties  of 
Morgan  Dix ;  "  He  that  Overcometh,"  by  W.  justices,  supervisors,  etc 

E.  Boardman ;  "  The  Perfect  Man,  or,  Jesus  an  XL  Abt  akd  the  Abts. — ^Art  proper  is  scan- 
Example  of  Godly  Life,"  by  Rev.  H.  Jones ;  tily  represented.    "  Art  Thoughts,'*  by  J.  J. 


fewer  publications  than  were  recorded  last  on  Gothic  Architecture,"  by  T.  W.  Silloway; 

year,  though  the  discrepancy  may  be  more  in  "  The  Identification  of  the  Artisan  and  Artist^ 

our  enumeration  than  in  the  number  actually  the  Proper  Object  of  American  Education.'' 

published.    Among  the  principal  may  be  men-  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  are  the  principal 

tioned,  "  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  The  Arts  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 

by  J.  Soelberg ;  "  Sleep  and  its  Derangements^"  view,  indnde  the  useful  and  ornamental,  ani 

by  W.  A.  Hammond ;  Maxson's  "  Practice  of  speaking  generally,  the  practical  arts  of  life. 

Medicine; "  Paine's  "Practice ; "  "Diseases  of  Books  of  technical  instruction  on  a  large  rari- 

Children,"  by  A.  Vogel  (translation);  "  Struct-  ety  of  topics,  from  farming  to  chess-plajing; 

ural*  Lesions  of  the  Skin,"  by  H-  F.  Damon;  will  find  place. 

"  Compend  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapen-  Leroux  on  the  "Manufacture  of  Worsted 

tics,"  by  J.  C.Riley;  "On  Intraocular  Tumors,"  and  Corded  Yams,"  translated  by  H.  Paine 

by  H.  Knapp ;  "Percussion  and  Auscultation  as  and  A.  A.  Eesquet,  and  "  Chemistiy  applied  to 

Diagnostical  Aids,"  by  C.  Hoppe  (translated) ;  Dyeing,  with  f  esquet's  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar 

"Pathology  of  Bright's  Disease,'^  by  W.  B.  Colors;"  " Manual  of  the  Hand  Lathe,"  by E. 

Lewis;  T.  G.  Stewart  on  the  same  subject;  P.  Watson;  "Painter  and  Gilder  and  Yamisb- 

"On  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Chil-  er's  Companion ;"  Loring  and  Jenny's  ^'Pria- 

dren,"  by  E.  Smith;  "Causes  of  Infant  Mor-  ciples  and  Practice  of  Architecture;"  **PraC' 

tality,"  by  J.  W.  Thrailkill ;  "  Lectures  on  the  tical  Treatise  on  Portland  Cement ; "  "  The  Xa- 

Study  of  Fever,"  by  A.  Hudson ;  "  Electricity  tional  Architect,"  by  Woodward  and  Tliomp- 

in  its  Relations  to  Practical  Medicine,"  by  son;  Clarke's  "New  Method  for  Reed  Organs  f 

Meyer,  translated,  with    additions  by  W.  A,  Strtlbe's  "Drum  and  Fife  Instructor;"  Pro£ 

Hammond ;  "  Family  Adviser,"  by  H.  Harts-  Welch's  "  Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral 

horn;  "How  to  Bathe,"  etc.,  by  E.  P.  Miller.  Culture "  (Gymnastics,  etc.) ;  "iTaval  Arcbi- 

X.  Law. — ^Besides  reports  of  judicial  decis-  tecture  ana  Ship  Building,"  by  Commander 

ions,  some  important  treatises  appeared  during  Meade,  IT.  S.  N. ;  "  The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 

the  year.    "Law  of  Carriers,  of  Telegraph  Steel,  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  by  E  L 

Companies,  of  Innkeepers,  and  of  Bailments,"  Osborne,  LL.  D. ;  Pro£  G.O.Caldwell's  "A^- 

by  Isaac  F.  Redfield ;  Sherman  and  Redfield  cultural  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Chemical 

"  On  the  Law  of  Negligence ; "  Parsons  "  On  the  Analysis ;"  "  Long  and  Short .  Span  Railwaj 

Law  of  Shipping  and  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Bridges,"  by  J.  A.  Roebling;  "Iron  Truss 

Admiralty;''  D.  Roberts  "On  Admiralty  and  Bridges:  Method  of  oiJculating  Strain,"  etc, 

Prize;"  HilUard's  "Law  of  Real  Property"  by  Brevet-Colonel  W.  TL  Merrill,  U.  S.A.: 

and  "of  Injunctions;"  Abbott's  "Digest  of  "  Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  ni. 

the  Laws  of  Corporations ;"  "  The  Bankrupt  I.  Theoretical  Mechanics,"  by  Julius  Weisbaclu 

•  Law  of  the  United  States^ith  Rules,  Forms,"  Ph.  D.,  translated  by  E.  B.  Coxe ;  Wallen's 

etc.,  by  E.  C.  Brightly ;  Parsons's  "  Laws  of  "Service  Manual  for  newly-commissioned Offi- 

Business  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  cers  and  the  Rank  and  file ; "  Arnold's  "  Note^ 

Forms  and  Directions ;"  G.  T.Curtis's  "  Equity  on  Horsesfor  Cavalry  Service ; "  "  Earth  Oosew 

Precedents ;"  an  enlarged  edition  of  Redfield's  — ^How  to  make  and  use  Them ;"  by  E.  Var- 

"  Law  of  Rmlways ;"  treatise  on  "  The  Laws  ing,  Jr. ;  "The.  Carpenter  and  Joiner; "  **<>p 

of  Set-off,  Recoupment,  and  Counter-Claims,"  Seats  and  Saddles,  Bits  and  Bitting,"  by  F. 
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Dwver;  <* Elements  of  Tacbygraphy,"  by  D.  Logfic,"  by  A.  Scbnyler;  "A  Two  Hours' 
K.  Lindsley,  a  new  system  of  short-band;  Oonrse  in  Standard  Phonography /' 
"^American  Chestnnts;"  ^^How  to  Treat  the  •  XIII.  Noyeu. — ^The  year  gave  us  a  novel 
Sick  without  Medicine,"  by  J.  0.  Jackson ;  by  an  anthor  new  to  this  field  of  letters, 
"The  Greenhonse  as  a  Winter  Garden,"  by  "  Malbone,  an  Oldport  Romance,"  by  Colonel 
F.  £.  field,  with  a  preface  by  W.  0.  Biyant;  Higginson,  and  a  new  novel  by  a  veteran  who 
"Pictures  of  Edgewood,"  by  Mitchell,  with  had  been  supposed  to  be  reposing  on  her  lau- 
Photographio  Views;  "  On  the  Wing,  a  Book  rels,  "  Oldtown  Folks,"  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  "  Fair 
for  Sportsmen  \ "  *^  Hunter's  Guide  and  Trap-  Harvard,"  a  college  novel,  has  attempted  to  do 
per's  Companion;"  "Mental  PhotcMraphs,"  for  our  most  ancient  university  what  Mr.  Hughes 
an  Albam,  edited  by  R.  Sazton; '^  Ten  Workhig  has  done  for  Rugby  and  Oxford.  Among 
Designs  for  Catholic  Churches ; "  "  Specimens  novels  of  a  secondaiy  order  of  merit,  a  high 
of  Fancy  Turning  executed  with  the  Hand  and  place  must  be  assigned  to  "Hitherto^  Story 
Foot  Lathe,  by  an  Amateur;  "Scott's  "Fishing  of  Yesterdays,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
in  American  Waters ; "  "  Velocipedes,  and  how  But,  in  general,  for  satisfaction  in  this  sort  of 
to  use  Them;"  "Base-Ball  Guide;  "  "Gun,  reading,  we  fall  back  on  the  standard  British 
Bod,  and  Saddle,  by  IJbique ;"  a  "  Treatise  on  novelists,  and,  after  Dickens,  upon  the  two  or 
the  Teeth  of  Wheels,"  translated  from  the  three  late  writers  for  whose  stories  our  pub- 
French  ;  Lndden's  "Thorough  Bass ; "  " Farm  lishers  emulously  compete.  Some  French  and 
Implements  and  Machinery,"  by  J.  J.  Thomas :  German  novels  have  been  translated,  and  met 
Conrtnej^s"  Farmer's  and  MechanicVMannal;"  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Those  of  Erkmann 
'^ThePhilateliat^s  Album; "  "Manual  of  the  and  Chatrian,  from  the  French,  of  which  two. 
Railroads  of  the  U.  S.,"  by  H.  V.  Poor;  M.  de  "  The  Conscript,"  and  "  Waterloo,"  appeared 
ChftteQer^s  "  Railway  Economy,"  translated  within  the  year,  and  those  of  Spielhagen,  from 
bj  L.  D.B.Gordon;  "The  Carpenter's  and  the  Grerman,  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Yere,  de- 
Builder's  Guide,"  by  P.  W.  Plumer ;  "  How  to  serve  particular  mention — ^the  former,  for  their 
become  a  Suocessfbl  Engineer,"  by  B.Stuart;  simple  truth  to  nature  and  history  and  their 
^'Formnlas  for  the  Strength  of  the  Iron  Parts  of  pure  moral  tone;  the  latter,  for  vehement, 
Steam  Machinery,"  by  J.  D.  Van  Buren,  Jr. ;  sometimes  lurid  passion,  and  the  evident  men- 
Qninn's  "  Pear  Culture  for  Profit ; "  an  en-  tal  power  they  indicate.  Less  powerful  but 
InrgededitionofDowning's  "Fruits  and  Fruit-  more  pleasing  and  immediately  popular  are 
Trees  of  America ;  "  "  Dictionary  of  Manufac-  the  novels  of  Auerbach,  of  one  of  which,  "  The 
tnres^  Mining,  Machinery,  and  the  Industrial  Country  House  on  the  Rhine,"  there  have 
Arts."  We  have  given  these  titles  barely  and  been  rival  translations  and  editions.  Rev. 
somewhat  indiscriminately,  because  most  of  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  collected  "  The  Ing- 
books  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  titles.  ham  Papers,"  a  volume  of  those  short  stories 
XII.  Classical  akd  otheb  Text-Books. —  for  which  he  has  shown  a  peculiar  talent. 
OfLatin  classics  we  have  the  "  JSneid  of  Vir-  Whether  the  concentration  of  his  inventive 
gill"  edited  by  N.  C.  Brooks;  the  first  Six  powers  on  the  friller  development  of  a  plot 
Books,  edited  by  Prof.  Searing,  with  a  Yo-  would  secure  for  him  success  as  a  novelist 
csbolary,  and  the  same  Books  by  Chase  and  equal  to  that  he  has  earned  as  a  story-teller 
Stoart;  an  Epitome  of  Latin  Grammar,  and  JT.  can  only  be  deteraiiined  by  experiment. 
T.  Whitens  Latin-English  and  English-Latm  Miscellakbous. — ^It  remains  to  speak  of  some 
Dictionary.  In  Greek,  Boise^s  Homer^s  Hiad,  books  not  reducible  under  any  of  the  heads  of 
the  first  Six  Books,  and  Grammars,  one  by  W,  our  review.  "  The  Dodge  Club,"  a  very  humor- 
H.  Waddell,  the  other  a  compilation  from  ous  travesty  of  the  Grand  Tour,  mingling  racy 
Hadley^B  Grammar  by  an  anonymous  author,  wit  with  riotous  Am  and  burles<][ue ;  "  The  In- 
To  the  study  of  German,  Prof.  Whitney  has  nocents  Abroad,"  by  Mark  Twain,  to  the  same 
contributed  a  Grammar  and  a  Reader.  Wor-  purpose ;  "Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon,"  translat- 
or's "Qerman  Echo,"  Evans's  "German  ed  from  the  French,  an  equally  amusing  take-off 
Header,"  Preu'a  "First  Steps  in  German,"  of  African  discovery  and  adventure;  "Men, 
and  Grauert's  "  German  Manual,"  claim  men-  Women,  and  Ghosts,"  by  E.  Stuart  Phelps,  au- 
tion.  In  French,  Gaso's  "Pocket Dictionary,"  thor  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  the  popularity  of 
ft  translator  of  Ilnglish  into  French.  Other  which  was  probablv  relied  onto  noat  a  volume 
text-books  are  Loomis's  "  Elements  of  Astron-  made  up  of  previouuy  published  sketches ;  "Five 
omjr,"  Drew's  "  Manual  of  Astronomy,"  and  Acres  too  Much,"  by  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  turning 
White's  (p,  J.)  "Elements  of  Theoretical  and  the  laugh  on  amateur  farmers  and  believers  in 
P^Bcriptive  Astronomy ;  "  Roscoe^s  "  Lessons  the  dogma  that  "  ten  acres  are  enough ;"  Colo- 


I^JMing's   "Gramma^f-school  History   ._    __     

Ignited  States;"  Walker's  "First  Book  of  picturesof  less-known  features  in  the  late  war; 
English  Grammar; "  Wiley's  "Elocution  and  "  Sybaris  and  other  Homes,"  by  E.  E.  Hale,  a 
Oratory;"  "The  Model  Speaker,"  by  Prof,  unique  combination  of  fact  and  fancy  for  a 
Philip  Lawrence;  Griffith's  "Drill-Book  of  good  purpose;  "Adventures  in  the  Wilder- 
Elocution  and   Oratory;"    "A  Treatise  on  ness,  or  Camp  Life  in  the  Adirondacks,"  by 
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W.  H.  H.  Murray,  a  yolnme  full  enough  of  mnoh  information  within  very  snuU  com- 
^Mife,"  but  aocased  of  resorting  to  the  long-  pass.  **  The  Tosemite  Guide-Book,^'  aod 
bow  at  times.  ^*  The  Brawnyille  Papers,"  by  **  Historical  Sketch  and  Resources  of  Montani 
Moses  Ooit  Tyler,  a  lively  and  sensible  plea  for  with  a  Business  Directory  of  the  Metropolis,^ 
physical  culture;  J.  Esten  Cookers  ^^Hilt  to  offer  information  relative  to  the  new  West 
Hilt,  or  Days  and  Nights  in  l^e  Shenandoah,"  The  last  approaches  more  the  character  of  the 
the  story  of  a  Oonfi^erate;  '^Evenings  with  statistical  almanac,  of  which  an  Oregon  press 
the  Sacred  Poets,"  by  Frederick  Saunders,  a  furnishes  a  specimen  in  **  McCormick's  Ainu- 
work  deeply  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  sacred  nac  for  1870,"  with  fdll  statistics  of  Oregoo, 
song;  ^^Horne  Pictures  from  the  English  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  This  okas 
Poets,"  a  meritorious  compilation  for  the  of  publications  increases  in  number  and  value 
young;  ^*The  Comic  History  of  the  United  from  year  to  year.  Each  religious  denomina- 
States,"  by  J.  D.  Sherwood,  amusing,  though  tion  has  its  annual  publication  |  almanacs  of 
the  jest  is  on  a  large  scale ;  Mrs.  EUet's  political  information  and  statistics  issue  from 
^^  Court  Circles  of  the  Republic,"  a  sort  of  several  leading  newspaper  offices,  as  the"  Tri- 
book  always  popular,  when  skilfully  done;  bune  Almanac,"  and  *^The  World  Almaoae/ 
^*  Essay  on  Professional  Ethics,"  by  George  and  the  Albany  ^^Evening  Journal  Almanac'^ 
Sharswood,  a  book  for  lawyers,  from  one  of  Prof.  Schem's  ^^Edesiastical  and  Edacatioiul 
high  rank  in  the  profession.  An  edition  of  Almanac"  contains  an  amount  of  valaableinfor- 
Ihe  prose  writings  of  R.  W.  Emerson  is  a  matian  such  as  merits  a  more  attractive  fona. 
noteworthy  event.  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana.  Jr.,  has  In  illustrated  Gift-Books  there  has  boea  for 
revived  a  long-remembered  pleasure  W  a  new  a  year  or  two  a  declining  interest  This  c4iD- 
edition,  with  additions,  of  his  "  Two  Years  be-  not  be  the  result  of  a  growing  disBatisfaction 
fore  the  Mast."  ^^  The  Literature  of  the  Age  with  their  quality,  for  that  has  noticeably  im- 
of  Elizabeth,"  by  E.  P.  Whipple,and  *^  Lectures  proved.  It  is  probably  in  part  a  mere  matter 
and  Essays,"  by  Henry  Giles,  are  works  of  of  fashion,  in  part  due  to  improvemeut  in  the 
standard  merit.  A  fourth  volume  of  the  Ora-  style  of  book-making  generally,  and  to  the 
tions  and  Speeches  of  Edward  Everett  will  be  greatly-increased  use  of  pictorial  illustration  in 
received  with  a  pensive  satisfaction  by  the  ad-  popular  works.  Some  of  the  most  snceess^ 
mirers  of  his  eloquence.  in  fact,  of  the  holiday  issues  are  equally  sniu- 

Here  also  should  be  mentioned  some  works  ble  for  gift  or  purchase  at  all  seasons^  and  are 
of  general  reference :  *^  The  American  Year-  noticed  in  otiier  connectiona— such,  for  exim- 
Book  and  Annual  Register,"  edited  by  D.  N.  pie,  as  ^*The  Universe,"  by  Pouchet;  ^*Tbe 
Camp,  a  work  meant  to  occupy  a  place  similar  Ocean  World ; "  Mr.  Beeoher's  ^^  Overture  of 
to  that  formerly  maintained  by  the  *' American  Angels;  "  Rev.  L.  Abbott^s  ^^Old  Testament 
Almanac,"  and  which  is  certainly  a  creditable  Sh^ows; "  and  Mr.  Mltdiell's  ^*  Pictures  of 
beginning ;  McPherson's  (standard)  ^^  Political  Edgewood."  Besides  these  there  are  several 
Manual,"  a  revised  and  Americanized  edition  that  deserve  particular  mention:  *^The  Goethe 
of  Haydn^s  "Dictionary  of  Dates,"  a  very  use-  Gallery,  "  by  F.  Pecht;  Shakespeare's  "Mid- 
fiil  book,  with  room  for  still  more  revision  and  summer  Night^s  Dream,"  with  silhouette  illos^ 
adaptation  to  American  wants;  "Zell'sPopu-  trations;  Miss  Alcott's  '^Concord  Sketches;'* 
lar  Cyclopffidia,"  in  course  of  publication,  a  "The  Bryant  Homestead  Book,"  by  Julia  Hat- 
comprehensive  work,  containing  much  informa-  field,  and  illustrated  editions  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
tion  in  a  highly  condensed  form—in  fact,  at-  ing's  "  Lady  Gerddine^s  Courtship,"  and  of 
tempting  so  much  as  to  make  some  deficiency  Miss  Phelps*s  "  Gates  Ajar." 
and  error  almost  unavoidable.  Just  begun,  The  number  of  Juvenile  PublicationBhicTea.^ 
near  the  close  of  the  year,  a  work  of  admirable  from  year  to  year.  The  union  and  denomi- 
promise,  Lippmcott's  (Thomas's)  "  Biographical  national  publii&iing  houses  ^ve  more  atten- 
Dictionary.''  For  extent,  accuracy,  and  ser-  tion  to  this  branch  of  their  budness,  new  po^* 
viceableness  for  reference,  it  bids  fair  to  excel  lishing  firms  give  it  their  exclusive  or  princi- 
all  similar  works  that  have  preceded  it.  pal  attention,  and  long- established  hoiisea  M 

"  The  Mississippi  Valley,"  by  J.  W.  Foster,  it  profitable  to  compete  for  youthfW  patron- 

LL.  D.,  is  rich  in  information,  and  there  is  con-  age.    It  were  weU  if  it  could  be  said  th^  oar 

siderable   ingenious  theory   and   speculation  writers  for  the  young  are  reaching  a  higher 

fhmished   by   the  wav.    "The  New  World  average  of  merit.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 

compared  with  the   Old,"  by  George  Alfred  pressure  of  demand  leads  to  a  hurried  snpplj- 

Townsend,  is  a  good  plan  inadequately  exe-  And  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  so 

cnted.     The    increasing   summer   resort  to  improvement  on  the  whole  in  the  character  of 

watering-places  and  rural  retreats,  from  the  Juvenile  books,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  q^^ 

cities,  makes  the  guide-book  an  American  ne-  of  books  republished  and  imported  aervea  to 

cessity.     Harper's  "  Guide-Book  to  Europe  make  good  the  defects  of  native  prodaotton^ 

and  the  East"  and  Appletons'  "Short-Trip  Such  a  book  as  Napier's  "Tommy  Try, awl 

Guide-Book  "  lead  the  list    Taintor's  Guide-  what  he  did  m  Science,"  or  the  volnmea  in  the 

Books  are  twenty  in  number.     "  The  Summer  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  translated  from 

Tourist's   Pocket   Guide-Book  to   American  the  French,  or  the  translation  of  Saintine^^ 

Watering-Places,"  etc.,  by  E.  B.  Hall,  compacts  "  Dame  Nature,"  or  the  beautiftil  fictions  of 
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Hans  Cliristiaa  Andersen  (bin  Mry  stories  es-  fore  published,  and  forming  with  that  a  com- 
p«cisllj)  and  ly  Ornsen,  of  which  good  Tersions  plete  set  of  his  historical  works ;  and  a  new  im- 
sre  pabliflhed,  go  far  to  redress  the  balance  prored  popular  edition  of  Grote^s  *^  History  of 
against  as.  At  the  same  time,  not  to  do  Greece."  Popular  editions  have  also  been 
iigoatice  to  our  own  authors,  it  may  with  truth  issued  of  the  Key.  F.  W.  Robertson^s  Sermons 
be  said  that  the  hett  of  our  home-grown  and  Life,  and  of  Archbishop  Trench's  ^^  Studies 
children's  books  are  equal  to  any  that  come  in  the  Gospels.'*  Some  current  works  of  a  se- 
from  abroad*  The  brothers  Abbott,  J.  T.  verer  cast,  scientific  and  philosophic,  have  been 
Trowbridge,  T.  Bailey  Aldrich,  W.  T.  Adams  promptly  reproduced  here :  Herbert  Spencer's 
(OliTer  Optic),  Miss  £.  S.  Phelps,  and  others  Psychology,  Mackay's  *^  Popular  Delusions," 
that  might  be  named,  have  a  well-earned  popu-  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow's  ^^  Force  and  Nature," 
larity  with  young  readers.  Bain's  '* Moral  Science,"  "The  Mind  and 
Bepriats  and  republications  of  English  Brain."  by  Laycock,  S.  Baring-Gould's  "  Curi- 
books,  and  of  English  translations  from  foreign  ous  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  his  "  Ori- 
laogoages,  we  hare  thus  far  intentionally  ex-  gin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief," 
eluded  from  consideration,  though  they  form  "A  Physician's  Problems,"  by  Dr.Chas.  Elam, 
not  only  an  important  element  in  the  book-  and  Huxley's  "  Physical  Basis  of  life."  Nor 
trade,  but  a  acaroely  leas  considerable  portion  should  we  omit  to  mention  "  The  Universe," 
of  oar  literary  aliment.  They  are  not  proper-  translated  from  the  French  of  Pouchet,  pro- 
]j  a  part  of  American  literature.  Yet^  as  they  fasely  imd  superbly  illustrated — a  comprehen- 
eannot  bat  hAve  a  very  appreciable  mfluence  sive  popular  view  of  physical  science ;  Wal- 
in  the  intelleotaal  development  of  the  people,  lace's  "Malay  Archipelago,"  admirable  for  its 
ve  are  interested  to  notice  the  nature  of  that  freshness,  its  scientific  character,  and  the  pic- 
infloenoe.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  previous  torial  accompaniments  and  auxiliaries  of  his 
year  have  the  republished  books  included  so  graphic  descriptions;  Wood's  '^ Bible  Animals," 
large  a  proportion  of  works  of  a  high  oharao-  with  figures  drawn  from  nature  and  finely  en- 
ter. There  has  been  a  special  activity  in  the  graved,  combining  with  the  pleasure  it  affords 
reproduction  of  standard  literature.  Popidar  no  little  material  for  the  illustration  of  Scrip- 
fiditlons  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thabk-  ture ;  Hartvig's  *'  Polar  World,"  much  enlarged 
eraj,  Beade,  Mrs.  Lewes  (George  Eliot),  and  and  with  numerous  pictorial  accessories, 
of  the  British  Poets— Ohauoer,  Milton,  Dry-  and  Greenwood's  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  World," 
den,  Herbert,  P<me,  Gowper,  Beattie,  Thom-  as  entertaining  as  if  the  author  had  had  per- 
aon,  Goldsmith,  Bums,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  sonal  experience  of  the  adventures  he  de- 
Koore,  Campbell,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Eeble — of  scribes.  Even  among  the  lighter  republica- 
lome  of  them  competing  editions — ^if  pur-  tions,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  Wa- 
chased  with  any  thing  like  the  zest  shown  in  verley  novels  retailing  at  ten  cents  each — a 
pabliahing  them,  must  be  taken  to  indicate  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  "  dime 
wholesome  taste.    Of  the  works  of  oontempo-  novels." 

rary  En^h  writers,  besides  those  Just  named,        De  Quincey  defines  literature  as  the  an- 

▼e  have  editions  of  Tennyson's  new  Id^s,  and  tithesis  of  books  of  knowledge,  excluding  from 

rival  editions  of  his  complete  works,  William  it  '^all  books  in  which  the  matter  to  be  com- 

Baroes's  Rural  Poems,  Browning's  '*  The  Ring  municated  is  paramount  to  the  manner  or  form 

aad  the  Book  ^^  concluded,  and  an  edition  of  of  its  oommuuication."  The  only  alternative  to 

his  collected  poems.  Lord  Lytton's  version  of  this  definition  which  he  admits  is  that  which 

the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  and  Meri-  makes   literature   include   every  thing   that 

Tale'fl  transhition  of  the  Iliad,  Sir  J.  Ooleridge's  is  printed.    But  the  philosophical,  justice   of 

*'Life  of  Keble,"  Mr.  John  Forster's  unique  the  more  restricted  aefinition  may  be  admit- 

^'life  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  Mr.  Glad-  ted,  while  the  liberty  is  taken,  for  the  purpose 

stone*8  "  Juventus  Mundi,"  Rusldn's  ^'  Queen  of  this  review,  of  includiag  comprehensively  the 

of  the  Air,"  Max  MAller's  "Chips  from  a  Ger-  results  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  na- 

nan  Workshop,"   a  translation  of  Guizot's  tion  so  far  as  it  was  embodied  in  permanent 

*'  St  Loids  and  Calvin,"  lightfoot's  "  St.  Clem-  forms.    Without  attempting  to  catalogue  all 

ent  of  Rome,"  Dean  Alford's  Essays  and  Ad-  that  has  been  printed,  this  is  what  we  have 

drewea,   liddon's    University   Sermons,   the  endeavored  fairly  to  do. 
Sermons  of  the  Rev.  Stepford  A.  Brooke,  an        And  the  conclusion  to  which  we  think  an 

Abridged  edition  (for  which  there  was  need)  of  impartial  survey  directs  the  mind  is  on  the 

theMemoirs  of  Baron  Bansen,Taine's  '^  Italy,"  whole  auspicious.    If  in  pure  literature  our 

andDr.  Wm.  Smith's  "  Old  Testament  History."  product  is  small,  it  includes  works  of  so  high 

Especial  note  ^ould  be  made  of  some  histori-  merit  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  there  is  good 

cal  works — ^Mommsen's  '^  History  of  Rome,"  upward  progress  making,  that  time  is  in  our 

Leeky's  ^^History  of  European  Morals,"  popu-  favor,  that  our  material  successes  and  engross- 

lar  editions  of  Fronde's  "History  of  England,"  ing  practical  aims  are  not  on  the  whole  hin- 

of Stanley's  "Eastern  Church  "  and  "Jewish  dering  better  things,  but  are  laying  a  solid 

Church,"  a  new  edition  of  Milman's  "  History  foundation  on  which  art  will  build,  and  to 

of  Christianity,"  and  of  his  "  Latin  Christian-  which  genius  and  culture  will  bring  their  best 

ity,"  oniform  with  the  History  of  the  Jews  be-  works. 
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LOUISIANA.    The  work  of  reconstruction  authorize  and  require  the  Mayor,  Comptroller, 

in  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  completed  before  and  Treasurer,  of  the  dtj  of  New  Orleans  to 

the  close  of  the  year  1868,  and  there  has  been  issue  bcmds  for  the  redemption  of  the  city  notes, 

little  in  the  year  which  followed  worthy  of  and  for  the  liquidation  ot  other  indebtednea, 

historical  notice.     The  affairs   of  the  State  to  enable  the  city  to  resume  x>ayment  of  mterest 

have  passed  from  the  field  of  national  politics  upon  its  funded  debt ;   providing  for  the  de- 

into  the  hands  of  its  own  citizens,  and,  as  the  stmction  of  the  dty  notes  andoth^  evidences 

constitution  provided   that  the  officers  first  of  indebtedness,  and  the  plates  upon  which 

elected  thereunder  should  hold  their  positions  they  have  been  printed,  prohibiting  fiirther 

for  a  full  term  of  two  years  from  November,  issuing  and  receipt  for  taxes  of  city  notes,  and 

1868,  no  political  canvass  has  occupied  the  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and  providing 

attention  of  the  people,  or  turned  them  from  a  fund  for  defraying  the  temporary  expenses 

the  duty  of  building  up  their  ruined  industries  of  the  city  government." 

and  organizing  the  administration  of  local  Under  the  new  school-law  the  Board  of  Edo- 

affairs.    The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  cation  consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 

Legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  Schools  and  six  other  membera,  appointed  by 

recounting  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  of  the  €K>vemor.    This  Board  has  the  general 

turbulence  and  disorder,  uttered  the  following  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 

exhortation :  State,  and  appoints  boards  of  directors  for  the 

Fellow-citizens,  may  we  not  hope  thut  the  Btorms  ?^^®^i  f  ?*'!!  ^\  S*"™^,  ^^^^  J^t 

of  the  post  have  died  away  forever,  and  that  t«-  board  Of  directors  of  New  Orleans  consists  of 

turning  reason  will  remount  lU  throne  t    The  isaues  nine  members,  and  has  power  to  appoint  snb- 

of  the  past  eight  yeara  have  been  settled,  we  hope,  ordinate  boards  in  the  different  wards.   These 

forever.    Slavery  h«  been  swept  away,  and  ^ong  directors  are  authorized  to  obtain  sites  for  new 

with  it  all  the  tram  of  evils  growmg  out  of  ita  «^v^^i  u>.«.^.    ^-^^*  ^v^  «.^^.«.»  ivniiitifiM 

wickedness,   and  has  left  us-master  and  slave,  Bchool-houses,  erect  the  necessary  building 

white  and  black— with  the  same  rights  under  the  and,  in  general,  carry  into  practical  effect  the 

law,  the  same  chance  to  suooeed  in  life,  and  with  provisions  of  the  law.      ATI  children  of  the 

equally  unrestricted  aspirations  and  hopes.    On  an  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 

intelligent  people,  armed  with  a  free  press  and  fVea  '  are  to  be  adnSted  to  the  public  schools 

speech,  ana  supported  by  the  ballot,  may  we  not  con-  /^"»  "*^  *y  \:^.     ^^^  Z         .  *^      .  vi:-k^ 

fldently  rely  for  such  mSdiflcations  of  laws  and  cus-  and  other  institutions  of  leammg  establidied 

toms  in  society  as  the  sound  judgment  of  the  people  and  sustained  by  the  State,  "  without  distmc- 

may  approve.    Lotus  forget  the  passions  of  the  gnat  tion  of  race,   color,  or  previous  condition." 

SftSi  thS^?^rot^tk)n^nd  en^co^  ^  eme i^lliW  '^^  ^^  requires  that  in  every  school  "  there 

for'ourslw*  ?n  tWs  "IpWt,  f w^c'SmS^TtheXA-  ^^^  ^^  ^«^«^^  orthography,  readily,  En^iA 

Sation  of  the  99th  article  of  our  constitution,  and  be-  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  historr 
eve.  if  an  amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the  of  the  United  States,  vocal  music,  and  loyalty 
people  at  the  next  general  election,  it  would  receive  to  the  national  Government."  A  fund  for  the 
their  abnost  unanimous  approval.  I  regretted  il»  in-  g^pport  of  the  public  schools  is  to  be  raised  br 
sertion  in  the  constitution,  favored  the  proposition  ""FF"**  "»  ^^v  ^uif^iu  ouuwu*  w  w  •/«  . 
made  to  abrogate  it  at  the  last  session,  and  now  offl-  a  poU-tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  male  aduit 
ciaUy  recommend  it.  citizen,  and  a  tax  of  two  mills  upon  ererr 
I  am  hopeful  of  the  future.  Our  Heavenly  Father  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  State.  An 
has  rewardeduawitha  bountiful  crop^ kept  sealed  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  Bystcm  of 
^sTi^^/SlIiied^^^^^^^^^  Bchoo£  under  this  law,;gSt  not  with  entire 
with  the  neatest  political  triumph  ever  accorded  to  success.  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  tne 
them  in  this  oountrjr.  In  the  wise,  economical,  mod-  Legislature  of  1870,  speaks  of  the  ^imprac* 
erate,  and  firm  administration  of  the  government  of  ticable  character  of  the  present  law."  "The 
the  nation  and  the  State,  I  believe  are  healings  of  machinery,"  he  says,  "is  cumbrous  and  ex- 
all  animosities  and  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the    '•*«»^'^"*'*j>     **«  o»jo^     ^  ..  v      ^a  <>i>i1 

people.                         I     f     J        6    /  pensivCjSO  much  so,  that  it  has  proved  a  m- 

nre."    He  then  suggests  that  ^  the  plan  be  mm- 

The  99th  section  of  the  constitution  here  r^  plified,  the  districts  enlarged,  and  the  powen 

ferred  to  is  th^t  which  disfranchises  a  large  and  discretion  of  the  State  board  incre^'* 

number  of  citizens  for  participation  in  the  A  measure  which  occupied  a  large  share  of 

cause  of  the  Southern  Oonfederacy  in  the  re-  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  throughout  the 

cent  civil  war.  session,  and  was  finally  postponed  without  asT 

The  Legislature,  which  assembled  on  the  4th  decisive  action,  was  a  new  charter  for  the  citr 

of  January,  continued  in  session  upward  of  of  New  Orleans.  A  change  in  the  character  of 

two  months,  and  a  large  number  of  bills  were  this  corporation  was  recommended  by  the  Gov- 

passed,  most  of  which  had  a  local  importance  emor  in  his  message  at  the  beginning  of  the 

only.    Some  of  the  unfinished  legislation  of  session.    The  government,  he  said,  was  "com- 

the  last  session  was  completed,  including  the  brous,  expensive,  and  irrespcmsible.  Evils  hsvt) 

passage  of  the    *^  Social  EquaUty  Bill,"  the  grown  up  in  it  of  a  most  dangerous  character^ 

public  school  law,  and  the  act  authorizing  a  which  c^ould  be  interdicted  by  law.    It  has 

loan  of  $5,000,000  by  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  issued  a  currency  without  authority  of  lav, 

{S&e  Annual  Otolopjcdia  for  1868.)     The  and  has  forced  it  upon  the  people  in  ^^^ 

object  of  the  city  loan  bill  is  indicated  in  amounts  as  to  breaJ^  down  its  value  and  destroy 

its  title,  which  is  as  foUows :    '*  An  act  to  it  as  a  oiroiQating  medium.     It  has  failed  to 
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par  the  interest  on  its  obligations,  and  is  at  sion  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  which  in- 
doable  if  not  treble  the  necessary  expense,  eludes  the  parishes  of  Orleans  and  Jefferson, 
oynng  to  its  inability  to  meet  its  current  ob-  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  ob- 
ligations. The  charter  should  contain  definite  ject  of  this  comnany  was  the  construction  of  a 
poirers,  less  ofiSces,  and  attach  more  responsi-  canal  from  the  Mississippi  River  at  Oarrollton 
bilitj  to  the  officials."  The  sul\)ect  was  taken  to  the  bayous  some  five  or  ten  miles  distant, 
up  by  the  members  at  an  early  day,  and  a  joint  and  it  received  the  drainage  funds  on  the 
committee  on  the  city  charter  was  appointed  ground  that  the  drainage  of  the  entire  district 
to  receive  propositions  on  the  subject  and  to  would  be  effected  through  this  channel.  Tliis 
prepare  a  bOl  to  effect  the  necessary  reforms  in  fund  had  been  raised  by  assessment  on  the 
the  manicipal  government  A  'jAan  was  intro-  property  to*  be  benefited,  for  the  special  pur- 
(Inced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Bacon,  embra-  poses  of  drainage,  and  it  was  claimed  that  it 
cing  the  leading  features  of  a  scheme  submitted  could  not  be  diverted  for  the  construction  of  a 
by  the  **  Property  Holders'  Association  "  of  the  canal,  which  might  or  might  not  prove  practi- 
citj.  This  provides  that  the  powers  of  govern-  cable  for  those  purposes.  The  Drainage  Com- 
ment be  vested  in  a  mayor  and  six  adnunistra-  missioners  nnder  the  old  law  refused  at  first  to 
tore,  two  of  the  latter  to  be  taken  from  the  give  way  to  the  new  system,  but  an  injunction 
first  district  of  the  city,  two  from  the  second,  was  obtained  against  them  by  the  Canal  Com- 
and  one  each  from  the  third  and  fourth  dis-  pany,  and,  when  the  whole  subject  came  before 
trictfl^  whUe  the  niAyor  is  to  be  chosen  from  the  courts,  the  constitutionality  of  the  new 
the  city  at  large.  The  six  administrators  are  law  was  sustained.  The  work  of  constructing 
to  form  a  council,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  the  new  canal  went  on  slowly  through  the 
and  also  to  constitute  the  heads  of  the  six  ex-  year,  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  an  amicable 
ecmire  departments  of  Finance,  Commerce,  agreement,  the  drainage  of  the  city  went  on  in 
Improvement,  Assessments,  Police,  and  Public  charge  of  the  commissioners  nnder  the  old  law. 
Accoonts.  They  are  not  chosen  to  preside  over  The  act  of  the  Legislature  incorporating  the 
designated  departments,  but  are  assigned  by  Ship  Island  Canal  Company,  and  placing  at  its 
the  mayor  after  their  election.  The  adminis-  disposal  the  drainage  frinds,  was  cnaracterized, 
trators  must  have  been  five  years  resident  in  by  the  politicid  opponents  of  the  minority  in 
the  State,  and  three  years  in  the  city,  must  be  that  boay,  as  a  corrupt  scheme,  detrimental  to 
thirtj  years  of  age,  and  qualified  electors,  the  real  interests  of  the  cities  concerned. 
and  most  have  taken  the  oath  of  office  pre-  Another  measure,  against  which  similar  com- 
Bcribed  in  section  100  of  the  constitution,  plaints  were  brought,  was  the  act  ^Ho  protect 
('Sw  Annual  Ctclopjbdia  for  1868.)  Each  thehealthof  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  to' locate 
is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  and  is  the  stock-landings  and  slaughter-houses,  and 
required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  incorporate  the  Crescent  City  Live  Stock 
for  the  iiaithfnl  performance  of  the  duties  of  Landing  and  Slaughter-house  Company."  This 
bis  office.  The  mayor  is  to  have  a  general  law  gives  to  the  companv  which  it  incorporates 
superintendence  and  control  over  all  the  de-  the  sole  right  *^  to  land.  Keep,  or  slaughter  anv 
partments,  and  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000.  cattle,  beeves,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals," 
The  scope  of  the  various  departments  is  in-  at  any  place  ^*  witiiin  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
dieated  m  general  by  the  title,  but  the  charge  or  at  any  point  or  place  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
of  pnblic  education  is  placed  under  the  depart-  Mississippi  River,  within  the  corporate  limits 
inent  of  assessments.  The  administrators  are  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  or  at  any  point  on 
prohibited  from  having  any  interest,  direct  or  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  above 
indirect,  in  the  works  or  contracts  of  the  city,  the  present  depot  of  the  New  Orleans,  Ope- 
ud  from  receiving  any  bribe  for  their  official  lousas,  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company." 
action.  The  principal  objection  brought  against  The  privilege  here  mentioned  is  granted  to  the 
this  measure  was  that  it  placed  the  government  proposed  company,  and  forbidden  to  all  other 
^  &e  city  in  the  hands  of  too  smaU  a  number  persons,  under  severe  penalties.  This  was 
of  persons.  Among  the  amendments  proposed  characterized  as  a  gigantic  monopoly,  and  it 
was  one  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ray,  a  country  was  claimed,  with  great  emphasis,  that  it  was 
member  of  the  Senate,  for  ^ving  the  Governor  carried  through  the  Legislature  by  bribery  and 
of  the  State  the  power  to  appoint  the  first  corruption.  After  the  1st  of  June,  when  this 
mayor  and  council  for  the  city,  their  term  of  act  went  into  effect,  loud  cries  were  made 
office  to  expire  in  1872,  after  which  the  govern-  against  its  provitnons  by  the  butchers  of  the 
ment  should  be  elective  and  the  officios  hold  city  and  a  large  proportion  of  the' citizens, 
their  places  for  two  years.  The  discussion  on  Finally  an  action  was  brought  against  the 
this  and  other  proposed  alterations  continued  company,  and  an  injunction  obtained  on  the 
at  intervals  untd  near  the  close  of  the  session,  ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional, 
^hen  the  whole  subject  was  postponed,  and  Tliis  view  of  the  case  was  sustained  by  the 
vill  come  before  the  L^slature  of  1870.  court,  and  the  iigunction  made  perpetud.  The 
An  act  was  passed,  over  the  veto  of  the  Gov-  ground  on  which  the  act  .of  the  Legislature 
^or,  incorporating  the  Ship  Island  Canal  was  prononnced  unconstitutional  was,  that  it 
Company  and  giving  into  its  possession  all  the  was  mconsistent  with  the  fourteenth  amend- 
londs  and  assets  of  the  old  Drainage  Commis-  ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  first 
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and  second  sections  of  the  Louisiana  BiU  of  ences  appear  plainly  as  a  violation  of  the  act  of 

Rights,  which  are  as  follows :  Congress  guaranteeing   the   freedom  of  the 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforoe  any  law  which  shall  river  to  commerce." 
abridge  the  liberties  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the        There  were  several  other  measures  of  some 

United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  per-  importance  passed,  including  an  act  to  incor- 

Xw^^!:r^&;.''I„l^^^^      t w«'J!Li*ntSI^a'S  P^rato  the  Louisiana  Transit  Company,  and 

otlaw;  nor  deny  to  any  person  tne  equal  protection  *^.j  ,.      ..,    .,  j-j.    i«  ai_    aa.  a   x      \\^'^ 

of  the  iaws.    {%urt€6riKCaM.  Am.,  2h.  1.)  aid  it  With  the  credit  of  the  State  to  esUbL^h 

All  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  have  cer-  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication  be- 

taln  inalienable  rurhts ;  amongthese are  life,  liberty,  tween  New  Orleans  and  the  Pacific  coast  A 

and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  seoar«  these  rights,  ^^^  rairrant  law  was  also  enacted.    A  reTenne 

governments  are  instituted  among  men,  derivmg  v:ii  ^^^^a  i^^  i.,.^^^^  4.%.^  ^Ai^^^^,^^^^  ^e*}.^ 

Bieir  just  powers  from  the  will  of  th?goveried.   (i?*6  ^^\  Passed  just  before  ^e  aAjoumment  of  the 

ofBighu,AH.\,)  ♦  ♦  ♦   They,  the  citizens,  shaU  Legislature,   contamed  the  following  aecUon, 

enjoy  the  same  civil,  political,  and  public  rights  and  which  was  regarded  by  some  as  oppresaye: 
privileges,  and  be  ^Wect  to  the  same  *  pains  and        g^  i^  Be  U  fvrO^  enacted,  etc,,  That  no  phyii- 

penalties.    {BUI  of  BigMe,  Art,  8.)  .^..^^  surgeon,  midwife,  Uwyer,  or  other  profeseional 

It  was  also  declared  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  person,  except  teachers,  shall  practise  in  tJuB  Sutfe, 

provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ISJr^^terJr'^V^Tu^?.^"-^ 

States,  which  gives  to  Congress  exclusive  pow-  lawyer,  or  other  professional  person,  teschere  ex- 

er  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  act  of  Con-  oepted,  shall  be  allowed  to  collect  a  claim  for  profes- 

gress  a£nitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union  in  Blonal  services,  unless  he  or  she  can  exhibit  iucen» 

1812,  which  provides  "  that  the  river  Missis-  }P  accordance  with  this  law :  a  fidlure  to  exhibit  swh 

-;•*»>;  ««^  ♦!,«  «»»:»oi.i»  ^^^^^  ^^<^A\^^  ;«4.^  ^i^^  license,  when  called  for,  shall  entitlethe  defeDdtntto 

sippi  and  the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  ^  non-suit.    Each  Uwyer,  before  practising  in  m 

same  and  mto  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shaU  be  court  of  this  State,  shall  have  his  license,  under  thi« 

common  highways  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  law,  recorded  in  a  minute-book,  kept  by  the  clerk  oi 

the  inhabitants  of  the  said  State  as  to  the  in-  «uch  court  for  that  purpose;  and  no  judge,  justice  of 

habitants  of  the  other  States,  and  the  tern-  !SSJ!?^^?5,!!:S'nSSi  tbu  w  JI  ^Lfe7Sth' 

A     •        *  -.V     TT  'x  J  C5i.  A  •*!_>.  i.  A  —  practise  m  nis  court  untU  tnis  law  is  complied  viu. 

tones  of  the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  Xny  Judge,  justice,  or  recorder,  violating- this  act, 

duty,  impost,  or  toll  therefor  imposed  by  the  shall  be  liable  to  a  nne  of  five  hundred  dollBrs,  to  b« 

said  States.^'  recovered  before  a  district  oonrt,  to  be  sued  for  brtbe 


prevents 

many 

sidesagainstanimportant  branch  of  commerce;        The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 


.%^«i,;«:««»  *.«:«^i^»A  ^p  i.>»:»»  i«..^.^  .f  u.  "«**  "^  once.    It  was  ratified  in  the  Senate  ob 

exclusive    privilege  of  having  landed  at  its  ^^              ^    ,           ^  ^  j3  ^  g  ^  ^ko 

wharves  ana  landing-places   aU  aniimds  m-  days  later  received  the  approval  of  Ae  House 

tended  for  sale  or  slaughter  m  the  panshes  of  ^?w^trJrLl*„*!«Ir  wl^*  iT/^I/icK  fiTo .  irMla 

landings,  etc.,  may  be  erected;   (7)  grants  it  %    ^    accession  of  General  Grant  to  the 

th^?3l  LrS^^^^^^  Executive  chair  of  the  FedeS  Goveniment, 

a^USmTlKi:ra  r^^^^^^^^  the  foUowlngjoint  resolution  was  adop^ 

cents  per  head  on  large,  and  five  cents  per  head  w^*l  J*^/?  '?J  ^*^.  *^  ^"^  tlfH^h 

^«  o^«n  V/>Aaf.  i««^Jr;i  :«  *v.!«  ^^-*    ^Ja  /o\  «ii  «^*»«  of  the  State  of  Zoutetana.tn  OenerolAumt^s 

on  small  beasts  landed  m  this  port,  and  (8)  aU  eorweJd,  That  wc,  the  first  lipresentatives  of  the 

this  IS  made  effective  by  penal  clauses,  im-  whole  people  of  Louisiana,  without  distinction  of  ra^e, 

posing  fines,  ete.    I  think  it  clear  this  is  not  color^  or  previous  condition,  bail  with  Tmuttersbletft' 

only  a  police  regulation  of  the  great  trade  in  Is^'iwtion  and  pride  the  dedaraUon  of  windpl«»»J 

liye-stock  coming  to  thU  market,  but  (going  far  SetW^XWtif.  ^L'^^'irtnSS: 

beyond  such  mere  police  ordmances  as  are  tion  ranged  himself  as  the  foremost  statewiuui,  w  ^^ 

necessary  to  prevent  collision  and  disorder  in  had  before  as  the  most  illustrious  genenl,  of  th«B^ 

the  port,  or  to  secure  an  equal  and  convenient  public                                              ,          i  ^ 

use  of  the  pubUc  banks  to  all)  it  amounts  al-  ,  ■*  ?.*^-Sr'  !;^%  ^iSi*  ^*  ??^!1^^ 

4^A»AfY.A.  ♦^  «  v^i^  «n^  «r^ii  ^r^Jiji^,^  ..^.^i.^y^*.  ^  sustam  to  thc  utmost  the  President  m  canvin^ou* 

together  to  a  bold  and  well-contnved  regulation  ^n^  policy  of  economy  in  public  expenditure,  the  stn* 

of  commerce,  compelling  the  coveted  trade  to  accountability  of  all  public  offloera,  the  enibroaDeiit 

fio  w  into  the  channel,  and  leave  the  tribute  in  of  the  reconstruction  lawa,  the  eztenaion  of  iimver«il 

the  coffers,  of  this  private  monopoly.  It  closes  »nffr>g«  hy  the  constituUonal  amendment,  the  »»^^« 

all  th«  iiArt  ATAAnf  thA  wharf  aloniyhtAr.hnnQA.  enforcement  of  Uw  and  order,  the  honest  payment  oi 

?i.i -?.t?r  f  ?  ♦t^              ^    ;l  ?T^^       t!I  the  national  debt,  the  speedy  return  to  specie  \*r- 

and  staples  or  the  company,  to  that  trade.    To  nient,  and  the  early  restoration  of  peace  and  hinnony 

my  understonding  its  restrictions  and  prefer-  between  all  classes  and  sections  of  our  beloved  ooaatir. 
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The  L^islature  a^onrned  early  in  March,  the  old  board  of  officials  was  restored,  and  the 

le&Ting  several  bills  unsigned  in  the  hands  of  metropolitan  police  eigoined  from  interfering 

the  Governor,  some  of  which,  appropriating  with  their  action.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 

monej  to  aid  private  enterprises,  failed  alto-  Court  was  rendered  on  the  80th  of  July,  when 

getfier  to  become  laws.  it  was  declared  that  the  Governor  had  no  power 

Some  difficulty  occurred  with  regard  to  the  of  appointment  in  the  premises,  there  bemg  no 
authority  of  the  Gk>vemor  to  fiU  offices  by  ap-  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  the  city  government, 
poifltment  when  vacancies  happened,  which  A  similar  question  came  up  in  the  city  of 
was  probably  not  finally  set  at  rest  at  the  close  New  Orleans.  The  term  of  office  of  one  half 
of  the  year,  although  several  Judicial  decisions  of  the  Common  Council,  known  as  the  short- 
hud  been  rendered  on  the  subject.  The  con-  term  members,  having  expired,  a  special  elec- 
stitntlon  provides  that  'Hhe  General  Assembly  tion  was  held  on  the  19th  of  May  to  fill  the 
maj  determine  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  in  vacancies.  The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  offices  for  which  provision  is  not  made"  in  held  that  under  the  law  above  quoted  he  had 
that  instrument  itself.  Accordingly,  the  Le-  the  right  to  fill  these  vacancies  by  appoint- 
gislatnre  of  1868  passed  an  act  to  determine  the  ment,  which  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  do. 
modeoffiUingBuch  vacancies,  the  first  section  The  old  Board  claimed  that  there  were  no 
of  which  is  as  follows :  vacancies  at  all,  as  according  to  law  they  were 

Sic.1.  iad««ie<ei.*te.,ThatwheneveraTacanoy  *«  ^'>\\  ^^f^\  f^«^|  ^°*?i  j^®^^,  2?T®'''fI 

occms  in  any  office,  State,  parish,  or  municipal,  in  vere  duly  elected  and  qualmed,  and  that  could 

thLi  Sute,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  created,  firom  not  be  until  the  next  r€^ar  election.    In  this 

(l*?«ih,  resignation,  or  from  any  other  cause  whatever,  tiiree-slded  form  the  case  went    before  the 

ItLS^on^  S^uch'vi^des  l^  b^^^         ifthey  ^^^^^  ^ourt.    First,  an  injunction  was  grant- 

U  State  or  pariah  offloens  by  appointment'  by  the  ^d  by  Judge  Collens  against  the  old  Board,  and 

Ooremor,  wsh  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  ^*  newly-elected    members  were  admitted 

vhich  appointment  shall  be  for  the  entire  unexpired  to  seats  in  the  CounciL     Bubsequently  an  in- 

tenu  of  such  vacant  office.    If  the  Senate  be  not  in  junction  was  irranted  by  Judge  Leaumont,  re- 

^"dSutS'b^JEKi^&^^^n'^;  ^t^i'^S  the  "newly-electedf  member,  from 

viu(5j  appointment  shall  ejq)ire  on  the  third  Monday  acting,    and    placmg    the    "Governor's    ap- 

after  tb£  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  there-  pointees ''  in  possession ;  and.  finally,  the  Gov- 

after,  unless  the  time  for  which  the  vacancy  exists  emor's  appomtees  were  eigoined   by  Judge 

expire  sooner:  and  if  the  time  of  ^  Cooley,  and   the  elected  members  restored. 

eL'^^^Sltt^^^?^^^^  This  li^t  injunction  however  was  dissolved  on 

VukI  with  the  oonaent  of  the  Senate ;  imd,if  it  be  i  the  26th  of  December,  and  at  the  close  of  the 

a<imlcipal  office,  the  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  ap-  year  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  fill  such 

I-";nimeat  by  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term  vacancies  as  had  occurred  in  the  City  Council 

cfihe  person  whose  office  IS  so  vacated.  ^f  j^^^  q^j^^    appeared   to  be  sustained. 

This  the  Governor  construed  as  giving  him  Whether  l^e  matter  would  be  allowed  to  rest 

the  power  of  appointment  even  when  vacan-  here,  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen. 

cies  occurred  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  A  bitter  warfare  was  carried  on  throughout 

office.   A  new  charter  for  Jefferson  City  had  the  year  between  Governor  Warmouth  and  G. 

Wn  enacted  in  1868,  under  which  the  Gov-  M.  Wickliffe,  the  Auditor  of  the  State.    The 

emor  was  authorized^  to  appoint  a  mayor  and  Governor  accused  the  latter  official  of  eztor- 

coaDcil  to  act  until  an  election  should  take  tion  and  of  corruption  in  the  administration  of 

place,  which  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  January,  the  office  of  Auditor,  and  had  him  arrested  on 

lb69.  The  Governor  neither  made  the  appoint-  several  specific  charges.  No  less  than  fourteen 

ment,  nor  caused  the  election  to  be  held,  and  indictments  were  found  against  Wickliffe  by 

the  old  mayor  find  common  council  continued  the  grand  jury.    Pending  the  trial  of  these  in- 

in  office.   In  the  month  of  May,  however.  Gov-  dictments,  the  Governor  suspended  Wickliffe 

^nior  Warmouth,  assuming  that  the  municipal  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  Auditor, 

officses  of  Jefferson  City  were  vacant,  appointed  and  appointed  L.  T.  Delassise  in  his  place, 

Fi:liz  J.  Leche  mayor,  at  the  same  time  naming  using  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  police  to 

8  full  board  of  councilmen.    The  old  offioia£  take  possession  of  the  office,  and  installed  his 

refaged  to  give  up  their  positions,  and  the  new  appointee.    An  injunction  was  sued  out  in  the 

^>oard  was  installed  by  force  on  the  19th  of  May,  Seventh  District  Court,  prohibiting  Delassise 

1>7  the  aid  of  the  metropoUtan  police,  which  from  performing  the  duties  of  Auditor,  on  the 

also  existed  by  appointment  of  tue  Governor,  ground  that  the  Governor  had  no  power  to 

Tbis  act  was  accompanied  by  some  violent  make  the  appointment,  that  officer  being  elected 

demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  by  the  people  for  a  certain  term  not  yet  ex- 

tbe  police,  but  resulted  in  no  serious  disturb-  pired.    A  counter-injunction  was  granted  by 

wee,  it  being  agreed  to  leave  the  whole  matter  Judge  Leaumont,  of  tbe  Fifth  Judicial  District, 

to  the  decision  of  the  courts.    An  action  was  restraining  Wickliffe  from  acting  as  Auditor, 

accordmgly  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  ordering  Delassise  to  proceed  with  the 

agamst  John  J.Kreider,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  duties  of  that  office.    This  mvolved  a  conflict 

and  the  council  associated  with  him.    In  the  of  jurisdiction,  which  was  carried  before  the 

mean  time,  by  an  order  of  the  District  Court,  Supreme  Court,  but,  before  any  decision  waa 
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rendered,  two  of  the  criminal  cases  came  on  for  merce  of  the  entire  West  They  are  indeed 
trial.  In  both  these  the  Auditor  was  aoqaitted,  regarded  as  national  works,  and  assistance  u 
bat  in  one  of  them  the  yerdiot  was  regarded  expected  from  the  General  Government  for 
by  the  jadge  as  so  palpably  in  defiance  of  the  their  accomplishment.  A  State  loan  was  pro- 
facts,  that  he  dismissed  the  jnry  with  a  rep-  Tided  for  in  1868  to  raise  funds  for  the  rebniid- 
rimand.  The  remainder  of  the  cases  were  dis-  ing  of  the  levees,  but  the  bonds  have  not  be^ 
missed  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  ground  so  readily  disposed  of  as  was  anticipated; 
that  a  constitutional  officer  conld  not  be  tried  and,  although  contracts  were  made  for  a  large 
by  a  jury  until  i^er  impeachment.  Thereupon  amount  of  work  in  this  important  department, 
the  Governor  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  it  was  not  carried  out  for  want  of  the  neces- 
possession  of  the  Auditor*s  office  by  Mr.  sary  means.  Imj^ortant  soundings  and  sorreja 
vVickMe,  and  gave  the  key  into  his  hands,  have  been  made  m  the  passes  at  the  month  of 
The  matter  did  not,  however,  stop  here.  On  the  Mississippi,  and  preparations  made  for 
the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  on  Jan-  deepening  and  widening  the  channels,  provi- 
uary  4, 1870,  the  Governor  submitted  a  spe-  ded  appropriations  for  the  purpose  can  be  ob- 
cial  message  to  that  body,  in  which  he  tained. 
said :  The  credit  of  Louisiana  has  been  somewhat 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  communicate  to  your  jjy^^^  ^^  ^^  ^''^'''^  embarrassments  of 
honorable  body  grave  charges  agunat  George  M.  her  treasury,  and  the  feud  existing  between 
Wickliffe.  Auditor  of  public  Accounts.  Hia  offences  the  Governor  and  Auditor.  AlthoQgh  the 
against  the  constitntion  and  the  lawa  of  the  State  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the  be- 
have Berlously  embarrassed  the  government,  and  innninff  nf  thA  vAAr  waa  Iaoa  t>iAn  t7  00000i) 
rendered  it  daicult  to  pay  the  intirest  on  the  State  5^J?1^^  ,  ^®*^  ^^  ^^  .  ,^  tl^T' ili 
bonds.  He  has  been  guilty  of  numerons  acts,  involv-  ^^  adequate  means  was  provided  by  the  la.^ 
ing  extortion  against  individuals,  and  against  the  Legislature  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
cbAritable  institutions  of  the  State ;  also  involvinff  the  State  bonds  have  materially  depredated 
fraud  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  collusion  with  ^  value 

evil-disposed  persons  to  defVaud  the  same.    He  has  ti*.   Cf«f*    «i,«w:*i,Tvi/k    i^.^i¥r,*i^T.^  .m  nn 
extorted  sums^^of  money  from  the  creditora  of  the  ^'^^  State   charitable    institutions  tfe  no- 
State  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuance  to  them  merous,^  ana  nave  m  tne  past  neia  a  nign  rani. 
of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  warrants  to  There  is  need,  however,  at  present  for  ^^ 
which  they  were  entitled  by  law.  newed  attention  and  care  from  the  LegisUtore 

He  then  proceeded  to  ^ve  numerous  in-  ^  ^^^^^  to  maintam  their  Wgh  character.  The 

stances  in  detail  to  support   these  charges,  following  is  a  list  of  institutions  in  or  near  the 

After  giving  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  brmg  ^^^J  of  Kew  Orleans,  including  a  few  vhich 

the  Auditor  to  punishment  through  the  criminal  w®  supported  wholly  by  private  benevolence: 

courts,  he  closes  with  these  words:  The  Insane  Asylum,  175  inmates;  the  Chsntr 

^  Hospital,  650 ;  Poydras  Asylum  for  GirU,  126; 

Love  for  your  State  and  fidelity  to  the  people  St.  Mary's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  880 ;  SiVin- 


cation  I  feel  as  the  Executive  of  the  State,  in  view  of  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  215  f  Grerman  Or- 

the  criminal  conduct  of  this  officer,  ia  increased  and  phan  Asylum,   16;   St.   Anna's  Asylum,  76: 

aggravated  by  the  fiM5t_tiiat  the  offender  »  a  member  Southern  Hospital  Association,  50 ;  Children>; 

^/  Home,  76 ;  Louisiana  Retreat,  45 ;  the  Widows' 

jured  Home,  100;   Asylum  for   Destitute  Orpbn 

««^*  ^4,-«»-«vM    * -»w-j*- ««.-.««•««.,  B«».««men,  Boys,  75;  St.  Croix  Asylum,  80;  Home  for 

to  your  grave,  candid,  and  mMnediateooMideration.  the   Aged  and  Infirm,  60;  Marine  Hospital, 

and  request  that  such  action  be  taken  as  the  ends  of  oan .  t»j«™.  rfc«i«««-  rk-lu««    a  ..i.^^  «o/».  Or. 

justice  and  the  pubUo  interest  require.  ^60 ;  New  Orieans  Orphan  A^ylmn,  820,  Ur 

*^  ^  phans'  Home  Society,  103;  Jewish  \^idovs 

The  subject  was  referred  by  the  Legisla-  and  Orphans'  Association,  90 ;  House  of  Ref- 

ture  to  a  special  committee  for  investigation,  uge  for  J3oys,  106;  House  of  Befngefor  Girls, 

whose  action  forms  a  part  of  the  history  for  82. 
1870.  The  lessees  of  the  State  Penitentisiy  ^^^ 

The  commercial  progress  of  Louisiana  and  within  the  last  year  placed  200  looms  in  that 

of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  throughout  the  institution  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 

year  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  woollen  goods.    The  schools  of  the  State  have 

There  are  two  works  of  public  improvement  not  yet  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 

intimately  connected  with  the  commercial  pros-  under  the  new  system,  and  it  is  probaUe  tbtt 

perity  of  the  State,  which  have  been  much  a  substitute  will  be  adopted,  or  at  least  socDd 

discussed  but  about  which  little  has  been  done,  important  modifications  made  in  the  present 

These  are  the  construction  of  an  adequate  law, 

series  of  levees  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi        LUTHERANS.  The  Lutheran  Church  Al- 

River,  and  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navi-  manae,   for   1870  (published,  at  BaItiraore\ 

gation  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream.    These  are  gives  the  following  statistical  view  of  the  U- 

both  works  which  wiU  require  a  large  outlay  theran  Church,  in  North  America,  in  the  jear 

of  money  and  be  a  decided  benefit  to  l^e  com-  1869 : 
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SYNODS. 


I.  SynodtamnecUd  with  th€  "  Gtur 
erdS^Md''  qft/U  United StaUi, 

1.  flvnod  of  New  York 

2.  artwkk  Synod  (N.  YO 

5.  rmckeui  Synod  (N.  Y.) 

4.  Bjnod  of  New  Jersey 

6l  Synod  of  BMt  Penney Ivmnis. . . . 

6.  SiiB<iaehannA  Stmod  (Penn.). . . . 
1.  Sy&od  of  West  PennsylTanis. . . 
a.  Bvnod  of  Centxal  PenneylTanie. 
9l  Alleaiumy  Synod  ^^enn.) 

la  Flttabunr  Synod  (Penn.) 

II.  Synod  of  MkiylAnd 

a^aftOhlo  Synod 

18.  Wittenberg  Synod  (Ohio) 

a  Miami  Synod  (Ohio) 

15.  Siaod  orNorthern  IndSana 

16.  OliTe  Bimnch  Synod  Ond.) 

17.  Synod  of  Northem  ulinou 

K  Synod  of  SoathernlllinoiB 

19L  Synod  of  Centra]  UUnoifl 

SX  Synod  of  Iowa 

St  Synod  of  Kaneas 


n.  Smodi  <tf  the  ^*  G^ntral  Ooun- 
cUr 

I.  New  York  Minieteriom 

1  Synod  of  PennBTlvania 

8.  nttfthoK  Synod  CPenn.) 

4.  l^ifih  Dietrlct  Synod  of  Ohio. 

5.  Snpah  Sniod  of  Ohio 

1  Synod  of  ultnols 

"i.  Synod  of  Michigan 

8.  Synod  of  Iowa. 

9.  Synod  of  MfnneeoCa 

U.  SeaadlniTian  Augnstana  Synod, 

11.  Synod  ofTexas 

11  Synod  of  OEuiada 


m  Smodi  eonnecUd  ttUh  the 
iSoiOkeni)  Gmeral  Smtod  <tf 
North  Jtnetica. 


1.  Synod  of  YlTsinla 

i  Synod  of  Sonthwest  Viiiglnia . . . 
1  Synod  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  Synod  of  Soath  Carolina. 

5.  Synod  of  QeorelB, 

a  Bbtoton  SyikoaCtexm.) 


IV.  SfHodti  not  eomtsdsd  with  any 
Oenend  Synod  or  General  Goun- 
cS, 

1.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

1  Joint  Synod  of  Mlsfloori 

8.  STnod  of  WIeeonetn 

4*  Norwegian  Synod  (Wis.,  etc.).. 

5.  Tenneeeee  Synod 

1  £iltoD*B  Synod 


7.  Union  Synod  (Ind.) 

8.BaiiiIoSynod(N.Y.) 

9*  Oeman  Synod  of  New  York. . . . 

10.  Cktncordia  Synod  of  Virginia. . . 

11.  Synod  of  Mli^siflaippi 

11  Mietionaiy  Synod  of  the  West . 


19 
28 
81 
9 
68 
96 
49 
86 
44 
17 
48 
48 
86 
80 
81 
17 
80 
21 
21 
11 
10 


696 


60 
141 
68 
881 
18 
86 
15 
00 
26 
48 
80 
84 


627 


80 
81 
18 
88 
6 
14 


181 


143 
886 

68 

60 

80 

9 

17 

16 

10 

9 

7 

11 


687 


10 
81 
86 
18 
90 
48 
97 
90 
118 
60 
77 
66 
44 
80 
76 
80 
48 
90 
27 
17 
12 


1,028 


60 

806 

108 

90 

86 

48 

87 

106 

60 

96 

88 

60 


098 


61 
40 
84 
44 

10 
86 


814 


206 


108 

88 
88 
17 
82 
11 
16 
11 
80 


1483 


I 


^i 


],44S 

1,788 
1,681 
9,888 
4,661 

18,961 
7,466 
7,888 
8.800 

18,960 
4,888 
4.814 
8,068 
8,810 
1,666 
8.106 
1,808 
1.678 
781 
600 


90,988 


18,000 

61,800 
8,606 

10,000 
8,380 
4,746 
8,800 
8,000 
8,748 

18,806 
8,920 
7,920 


129,616 


8,800 
8,179 
8,716 
4,817 
750 
8,000 


16,668 


86,600 

60,000 

16,900 

81,480 

7,000 

8,000 

8,110 

1,860 

1,800 

1,000 

8,000 

700 


160,640 


OiandtoUl 1,088»  8,417    887,746 

rnder  the  patronage  of  the  Latheran  Oliiirch 
in  the  above  divisions  taken  together  were 
14  theological  institations,  16  ooUeges,  9  female 

^  *  TIm  ftatletica  fflvcn  hy  the  iMtheran  Chunh  Almanac 
for  1870,  pnbli»hedat  Allentown.  bv  tbeBev.  S.  K.  Brobet, 
somewhat  dllTer,  as,  acoordicfr  w  It,  the  preachers  nam- 
"^  1018,  the  congregations  8,880,  and  the  oommonicants 


seminaries,  16  academies,  14  orphan  homes, 
and  other  eleemosynary  institutions.  Twenty- 
eight  Lutheran  periodicals  are  published,  name- 
ly :  0  English,  15  German,  2  Swedish,  and  2 
Norwegian. 

The  Otiieral  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
met  in  Chicago,  in  November.  A  response 
was  received  firom  the  Missouri  Synod,  in  an- 
swer to  an  invitation  of  the  previous  General 
Council  for  that  synod  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Greneral  Council ;  it  said  in  reply  that  it 
would  not  deal  with  the  General  Council,  as 
such,  but  that,  if  a  free  conference  could  be 
held,  at  which  all  who,  without  reservation, 
confessed  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
may  be  admitted,  "we,  on  our  part,  would, 
witiiout  doubt,  largely  attend  the  same,  not 
as  representatives,  but  as  individuals." 
.  The  Council,  in  reply  to  this  action,  passed 
resolutions  regretting  that^the  Missouri  Synod 
could  not  see  its  way  dear  to  the  official  cor- 
respondence invited ;  and  expressing  a  readiness 
to  receive  and  entertain  any  proposals  in  ac- 
cord with  its  basis,  either  from*the  venerable 
Synod  of  Missouri,  or  any  others. 

The  committee  appointed  to  frame  a  reply  to 
the  letter  of  the  Pope,  addressed  to  "  all  JProt- 
estonts  and  non-Catholics,"  reported,  and  the 
Synod  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  The  Pope's  letter  repudiates^  its  only  address, 
all  recognition  of  any  part  of  the  rrotestant  world  as 
having  an  organic  existence  as  a  Church— even  de 
faeto.  It  is  addressed  to  individuals,  as  such,  and 
may  be  properly  replied  to  by  indiviaualB  at  their 
personal  discretion.  The  idea,  for  some  time  cur- 
rent, that  Protestants  are  to  have  any  rights,  or  arc 
invited  to  any  privileges,  in  the  "  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil," is  entirely  groundless.  Whatever  may  be  the 
suavity  of  the  manner,  the  Pope  is  as  inflexible  in 
the  thmg  as  if  he  were  in  the  middle  affes.  He  sim- 
ply invites  individuals — of  whom  he  amrms  that  they 
^''  do  not  profess  the  true  faith  of  Christ,"  and  for 
whom  oouectively  he  has  no  better  name  than  that 
of  " sodeties "  and  "sects "—to  abandon  their  con- 
victions and  make  their  submission  to  the  particular 
communion  of  which  he  is  head. 

2.  The  individuals  thus  addressed  are  not  of  a  class 
to  which  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  be 
long.  Though  the  Latheran  Church  is  a  Protestant 
Church,  and,  in  the  strict,  original,  historic  limitation 
of  the  word,  the  only  Protestant  Church,  yet,  as  the 
Pope  addresses  Protestants  who  are  "  non-Catholics," 
he  uses  the  term  in  a  sense  in  which  it  does  not  em- 
brace the  members  of  our  church.  They  are  not 
non-Catholio  Protestants,  but  are  Protestants  sffalnst 
Bome  only,  because  Bome  herself  is  non-Catholic. 
Our  church  believes  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Universal  Christian  Church,  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  whose  faith  she  confesses,  and  of  which  she 
is  a  pure  part,  and  her  true  people  living  members. 
The  very  address  of  Uie  letter  makes  a  fictitious  as- 
sumption, and  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  meant  for 
us  would  x>e  to  grant  an  untruth  and  to  fix  a  stigma 
upon  ourselves.  If  there  be  those  called  Protestants 
who  concede  that  they  aro  non-Catholics,  they,  and 
they  only,  can  properiy  consider  the  Pope's  letter  as 
ad^ssed  to  themselves. 

8.  The  Pope  raises  no  pretensions  in  this  letter 
which  have  not  been  officially  rejected  by  our  Church, 
again  and  again,  and  offers  no  arguments  which  have 
not  been  repeatedly  conAited  in  our  Confession,  and 
by  our  great  divines. 

i.  The  record  of  the  Lutheran  Church  against  the 
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enon  of  BomanUm,  written,  not  onlj  in  her  own  Ohnrch  met  in  Wasbington,  D.  C,  on  the  13th 

literstore  and  life,  but  in  the  history  of  the  whole  of  May.    A  new  Bvnod,  that  of  Kansas,  applied 

|}:Sf^aS;.rSn'JrSnar^»y"n.^  for^sslon,  and  w«  recdvei   Thej.ew 

ofliciil  protest  against  those  errors,  on  so  slight  an  constitution  was  reported  as  adopted  by  all  the 

occasion  as  the  letter  of  the  Pope,  is  moro  than  need-  Diftrict  Synods,  and  the  General  8ynod  de- 

less,  and  mi^ht  almost  excite  the  suspicion,  or  prompt  clitfed  to  be  acting  nnder  it.    Daring  the  b€«< 

the  insinu^on,  that  the  body  which  made  it  was  gj^n  an  address  was  deUvered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

^^iT^o^cSS^'Je^mrnW^^^^^^  Pohlman  on  "The  History  of  the  Lnthersn 

tion  of  the  hour,  or  to  court  popular  applause.  Oharch  in  the  State  of  Maine,"  which  detailed 

5.  What  is  here  true  of  all  genuinely  Lutheran  the  efforts  of  German  immigrants  in  the  lut 

bodies  is  preSmlnently  true  of  this  General  Council,  centnrr  to  foond  a  chnrch  on  the  Broad  Bar, 

^\^wL!^^')J!t!lr  rK;^^^  ia  New  England,  the  establishment  of  achunA 

irreat  Confessions  of  our  t/huroh,  m  tne  pnncipies  or  awuv           t:«Ai.»_A             aia.  a    i_*:^ 

which  alone  Bomanism  can  bo  successfully  resUted,  at  Waldoborough,  its  history,  and  its  final  extm^ 

and  which  have  prored  for  affes  the  mightiest  bul-  tion,  which  was  ascribed  principally  to  the  te- 

wark  against  it,  thi^  any  officuid  act  on  our  part  would  nacions  adherence  of  the  German  inunigrants  to 

seem  speciaUy  an  act  of  flupererogatlon.    In  view  of  their  own  language,  prerenting  the  propagation 

these  and  other  weighty  reasons  your  Committee  ^»  ♦!,«;«  a.uw  2^a  ♦»»««-  ..««^n.44JUi  isSi  ♦>,« 

made  no  reply,  and  would  recommend  that  none  be  ^  *}!«"^  «"^  ^^  ^f^'  aasimUation  with  the 

made,  to  the  Fope*s  letter.  English-speaking  residents.    A  senea  of  rcso- 

.          ^.          , .  -                 .         i.        xv"  lutionsonthereuidonof  theLatheranchnrchea 

A  question,  which  was  sent  up  from  the  ^^^  ^  proposition  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  the 

Minnesota  Synod,  concerning  the  declaration  General  Council  were  laid  on  the  table,  on  the 

of  the  General  Oouncd  on  *Uhe  Four  Pomts,"*  representation  that  the  latter  bodyhaddwed 

whether  it  is  the  right  mterpretation  of  them  j^g  ^^ors  against  the  reception  of  delegates  from 

that  heretics  and  "fundamental  errorists"  can-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^j^  harmony  with  itself  on 

not  be  admitted  to  Lutheran  altars  as  com-  gij  theolomcal  points.    A  committee  was  ap- 

municants,  nor  into  the  pulpit  as  teachers  of  pointed,   howerer,  to   correspond  with  the 

the  congregation,  and  whethw  the  prmciples  Southern  synods,  who  have  become  sepantea 

enunciated  in  them  are  mt<mded  to  apply  to  from  the  General  Synod  by  political  events,  and 

all  who  differ  upon  the  distinctiTe  doctrines  ^ot  upon  doctrinal  points,  in  behalf  of  the  res- 

of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  made  the  subject  toration  of  the  former  relations-    The  foUow- 

of  a  report,  which  declared  that  there  could  he  ^  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

no  question  with  regard  to  the  universal  ad-  ^_,         ^        .    ,  ,        ^         ,    „      ,  .  , 

herence  of  the  Oonnoil  to  tiie  foU  and  entire  ,  ^^T^  Our  pnndoles  not  merely  aUowbuUcj 

tr  .:^     I.^:    ^      v/vi*u««  irt/  u«w  Aiu«  ckuxx  «H«i»««  tually  demand,  fraternal  relations  with  all  EvaMelicw 

faith  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Onurcn,  and  christians,  and  especially  with  other  Lotheraa  hodiei 

that  the  Council  means  to  make  a  distinction  in  this  oountrr :  tnerefore, 

between  "fundamental  errorists^'  and  *'here-  Bnolvid,  Tnat  we  ohensh  the  spirit  of  ChriMian 

tics,"  as  between  the  greater  and  the  leas.  All  feUowsWo,  especially  toward  the  brethren  of  Luiher- 

((kZ«Af:^«i9  «««  A.^^«^A«4>»i  A..^.:^^^.  T^,,4.  «.^4.  ft"!  Synods,  not  now  m  connection  with  us,  anJw-i 

"heretics    are  fundamental  erroriste,  but  not  oheesfuUy  enter  into  an  interchange  of  dele«tc»  vni>i 

9te6  versa.       xSy  heretics  we  mean  those  who  them,  as  soon  as  we  have  evidence  that  this  ess  be 

reject  our  common  Catholic  Christianity ;  by  done  in  aooordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  these  Synods, 

fundamental  errorists  we  mean  those  who  re-  ^he  Synod  recommended  a  more  strict  regani 

^ect  any  part  of  the  pure  Gospel,  as  set  forth  f^^  ^^^  Sabbath,  and  approved  of  aU  movemeote 

m  our  Confessions."    The  report  goes  over  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  intemperance,  inclnding 

another  year,  for  consideration.          .    .    .„  judicious  legislation.    Amendments  to  the  lit- 

The  Council  decided  to  undertake  the  build-  {„.      ^^^^  J^^  ^  ^  ^  y^  recommended, 

ing  of  a  theological  seminary,  and  a  committee  not  commended,  to  tiie  churches.    Delegates 

was  appointed  to  select  a  location.    The  do-  ^^^^  appointed  to  corresponding  bodies.   The 

raestic  missionary  work  of  the  Council,  partio-  g     ^^  ^^j^  ^  ^^  ^o  tiie  President,  and  slw  to 

ularly  m  the  Northwest  and  West,  and  with  ffount  Vernon.    The  next  meetikg  was  ap- 

the  immigrants  amvmg  at  New  York,  was  re-  jj^^ed  fbr  1871,  two  years  ftom  the  present 

ported  as  prosecuted  with  as  great  energy  as  the  ^      ^^^  j^  ^o  be  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 

me^s  of  the  society  and  the  available  mission-  ^he  body  which  was  formerly  known  s»  tlw- 

'^V'^'^eV^  P^tJP^^    ^^  Executive  Com-  jn^uri  Synod  has  now  assumed  the  official 

mittee  of  Foreign  MUsions  was  instituted,  and  ^^^  ^f  ^he  "  General  German  Lutheran  Sim- 

instructed  to  correspond  with  the  missions  of  ^^  ^y.  ^  ^^^^  g^^  ^^  ^jj,„^«  The 

Leipsic  and  Hermansburg,  with  the  view  to  orgiiization  embraces  four  particular  synod., 

secure  their  active  co6peration,  and  with  the  ^^  jts  recent  convention,  at  ^ort  Wayne,  Ind., 

Fmnish  Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  m  refer-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  resolutions  was  adopted,  of  which 

ence  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  ^^  following  is  tiie  most  important : 

the  Indians  in  Alaska,  and  to  take  the  question  -,.           -f.        ^    .  ^v*     i      *    —  «.;«i.w 

rtf  *\>ix  nui^^^^  w^^^^\2^i^^  ;«  ♦Ka  TTnu3  c24^a4  Ao  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this :  love  to  oar  nc«fn'»^ 

of  the  Chinese  population  m  tiie  United  States  ^^^^  ^^e  Christian  (1)  to  give  to  the  poor:  inn 

mto  consideration.  lend  money  to  those  who  find  themseWes  under  the 

The  twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  -  pressure  oftemponuy  need ;  (8)  slso  to  mske  no  ooo- 

General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  tract  with  those  who  have  means,  with  a  view  to  Jj 


interest 


•  3ie  the  text  «f  the  "Pour  Points"  In  the  Axkual    money, ^ ^ ^.-.. — .-j.  ^-^. 

CTCLorju>u  for  1808,  p.  449.  by  which  profits  and  losses  shail  be  Justly  dindt^i 


t  on  loans;  (4)  either  to  work  with  hU  o« 
,  or  to  join  himself  in  partnership  with  others 
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(5)  and,  before  entering  into  any  loan-contract  in  the  foUows :  Steimle  Synod,  10  ministers,  11  con- 
improper  sense,  to  see  that  every  thing  ui^'ust  and  gregations,  and  1,800  commnnicants.  Von 
oppr««v  «  nneqmvocally  removed.  ^^^^  g^^  estimated  at  one-half  of  the  frag- 

The  Synod  of  Wisccmsin,  which  was  one  of  ment  left  of  the  Buffalo  Synod,  Y  ministers, 

the  first  synods  originally  to  unite  with  the  11  congregations,  and  925  members. 

General  Coonoil,  resolved,  at  its  last  meeting.  The  General  Synod  of  the  Church,  in  Wur- 

to  leave  that  body,  and  unite  with  the  Missouri  temberg,  had  a  very  harmonious  session.    The 

Synod.  They  also  TOted  at  once  to  discontinue  question  of  preyenting  the  Rowing  secession 

their  theological  seminary  at  Watertown,  and  to  Methodists  and  other  dissenters,  without 

send  their  professor  with  all  his  theological  intrenching  on  religious  liberty,  was  discussed, 

students  to  St  Louis,  to  the  seminary  of  the  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  only  possible  by 

Missoorians.    Bat  the  coUeffe  at  Watertown.  satisfying  all  the  religious  wants  of  the  people 

^ia^willbeconlviaedf.and  the  Missouri  Synod  in  their  own  Church.    The  question  of  inter- 

Till  send  two  nrofessors  to  the  college.  communion  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed 

Before  the  Kew  York  Ministerium  was  di-  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  in  Wurtemberg. 
Tided  at  Albany,  a  number  of  ministers,  under  The  exclusive  Lbtheran  theory  has  heretofore 
the  lead  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Steimle,  of  strong  not  been  practically  carried  out,  but  its  advo- 
sjmbolical  tendencies,  seceded  and  formed  a  cates  are  now  beginning  to  insist  npon  it. 
separate  sjnod.  Their  views  having  been  found  Beports  f^om  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Kor- 
to  accord  in  many  respects  with  those  of  one  way  represent  a  decided  religious  awakening 
hraneh  of  the  Buffalo  Synod,  the  latter,  nnder  of  *'more  real  earnest  spiritxiality "  as  taking 
the  leadership  of  Bev.  Mr.  Yon  Bohr,  appointed  place.  The  people  are  seeking  more  freedom 
delegates  to  attend  their  next  General  Conven-  and  independence  of  governmental  restraint  in 
tionfor  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  closer  union  the  inner  organization  of  their  individual  con- 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  thus  forming  gregations;  great  activity  is  evinced  in  the  Mis- 
another  Lutheran  General  Synod.  The  ecde-  sionary,  Bible,  Tract,  and  other  religious  socie- 
Biastical  strength  of  the  two  bodies   are  as  ties,  whose  agents  and  colporteurs  are  at  work. 


M 

MAIX£.  The  Legislature  of  Maine  met  on  the  26th  of  January,  the  Maine  State  Temper- 

thefirstWednesdayof  January,  and  continued  ance  Convention  assembled  at  Augusta.    The 

in  session  for  sixty-six  days,  during  which  pe-  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  the 

nod  850  acts  and  99  resolves  were  passed.  prii\ciples  of  the  cause  were  expressed  in  the 

Many  important  measures  occupied  tne  at-  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted : 
tention  of  this  body  at  this  session,  among       Boohed,  That  with  devout  and  heartfelt  thanks- 

vhieh  were  the  bill  to  repeal  the  death  penalty,  giving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  gnidanoe  and  snccess 

tie  dissection  bill,  the  bUl  to  abolish  the  six  bv  Hun  accorded  to  our  canse  m  the  past,  the  ftiends 


assem- 
enun- 


P«r  cent  usury  law,  and  the  bill  for  the  estab-  S  ^P®i?^^*^^  Maine,  in  maw  convention « 

Lit..^?   *     a/?    '   V  onT^  i«        Z      Tmi     bled,  reaffirm  the  pnnciples  so  often  heretofore « 

lishment  of  a  Stat©  pohce.  The  dissection  bill  ciatok,  and  by  experienw  established,  that  all  hope 
»  passed  provides  that  no  hinderance  shall  be  of  progress  in  the  temperance  reform  rests  in  total 
pQt  in  the  way  of  physicians  obtunjng  the  abstinence  firom  intoxicatinjif  liqnors  by  the  Individ- 
todies  of  those  who,  before  their  death,  con-  ^y  ^^  *^«  prohibition  oT  the  liquor  traffic  by  the 
wnted  to  have  their  bodies  used  for  the  pur-  ^i^^^  That  in  the  early  history  of  the  temper- 
poee  of  dissection.  1  he  principal  change  made  ^nce  reformation  its  success  was  due  more  to  the 
10  the  capital-punishment  law  was  that  requir-  Christian  Church  than  to  any  other  agency,  and  we  do 
ing  the  Governor,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  now  most  sincerely  and  eamcstlv  invoke  the  renewed 
ifter  sentence,  ti  execute  the  sentence  of  activity  of  misters  and  churct-membe^nj  in  a  c^^^^ 
iiuakv  ^^  ^  T^v  .  .  ^,  ^y  SO  calculated  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
mxh,  commute,  or  pardon  the  cnmmal.  The  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  pro- 
<^<n)aderation  of  the  constabulary  bill  was  re-  motion  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of^our 
furred  to  the  next  Legislature..  At  this  session  fellow-men. 

of  the  Legislature,  the  fifteenth  amendment  ^^^^'^'^T^^^^iilT^^^^^ 

to  thft  o^w«IfUn4-;Il.  ^^  ♦!».*  TT«iSf<wi  A^^¥i^  r.,i%a  thc  coustant  and  iaithftil  moral  efforts  which  by  the 

Z^A  ^^°»^^^i^»  ^{  ^  ^^ted.  States  was  inteUigent  and  wod  are  exerted  for  the  elevation  of 

Willed.    In  the  Senate  there  were  25  votes  the  standard  of  public  sentiment  in  relatictn  to  the 

for  snd  1  against  its  ratification. .  In  the  House  danger  and  the  immorality  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 

there  were  141  votes  for  its  ratification.   Han*  liquors,  and  the  criminality  of  their  sale,  yet  the  im- 

nibal  Hamlin  was  chosen  to  represent  the  PJ^^T*!?"?^*! "^f  **f*  '^it''??'^rZfSHnS'S' 

^Ib**  i«  Ai«    TT  -I^j  oI^V^  a     *2'r*'"^"*'   r",  strated  that  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  al- 

Jtate  m  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  ^holie  drinlcs,  c^ng  in  as  an  aid  to  moml  effort, 

i€rm  from  the  4th  of  March,  1869.  by  protecting  the  inexperienced  and  the  weak  against 

The  advocates  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  temptation  to  vice,  is  essential  to  secure  any  perma- 

▼hoae  proceedmgs  heretofore  have  attracted  n«nt prognasin the »«" <>^*J™P«"Jf % . ,  ^ „^ 

such  0»nDMii  «4+r^4^4^«  «.«»^  «,.»<».<> VI »  ^^*i^^  MmhU,  That  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  a  law  pro- 

ZL  ^?  ^  attention,  were  unusually  active  Mbithig^nking-houses  and  tippUng-shops  depends 

uwmg  the  present  year  endeavoring  to  secure  ^pon  the  faithfSlness  with  which  it  is  executed,  we 

a  ngid  execution  of  the  prohibitory  law.    On  view  with  alarm  the  open,  organized,  and  defiant 
Vol.  XX.— 26.   A 
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manner  in  whicli  proliibition  is  set  at  nanght  in  many  in  all  parts  of  tbe  State,  except  in  a  few  coon- 

parto  of  the  Stote,  in  oonseauenoe  of  the  unfiiithfd-  ties :  that  there  was  almost  an  entire  negelect 

ness  of  legal  officers,  by  oombinationa  of  liquor-deal-  ^^  J^^^„i.^  *i,^»  i«^  «..„;^«+  u  4.:«^i:«„  „v?w^  ti 

ers  and  tEeir  sympathfzers,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  ^  execute  the  law  against     tipplmg-ahops;' 

influenced  to  tliis  dereliction  of  duty  by  wealth  and  that  a  large  miyonty  of  tlie  political  leaders 

social  power;  such  defiance  of  law  not  only  secures  of  both  parties  were  using  their  influence, 

license  under  the  name  of  prohibition,  and  opens  the  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  discourage  the 

government/by  enoouraginJ  the  lawless  to  believe  State  shoold  provide  a  poUce  to  execute  the 

that  the  autnority  which  makes  lavrs  does  not  possess  prohibitory  law,   most    of  the   oommomties 

the  power  to  execute  them.  would  soon  be  OTerrun  with  liqaor-flsIooD). 

BesoUf^,  Th^whUe  it  Is  Ae  duty  of  evray  g<>od  it  being  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
citizen  to  assist  those  in  authority  in  executing  the  ^,^^„^^?z^^  4.^  x.u'  „^.««  «^/«»  )/wvV;tt»  »a 
laws,  yet  wo  regard  it  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  convention,  to  take  some  action  loobng  to 
to  see  that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  »  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  following  resolo- 
ore  enforced  as  it  is  to  enact  them,  and  thsJ:  the  State  tions  were  adopted : 
government  which  should  look  on  and  see  its  laws  *,•,•,  m^  .  .<.  •  i.  .1.  r . 
openly  defied,  through  the  power  of  oriminala  or  the  ^^olveiL  That  the  exigenciM  of  the  aaaj  of  tca- 
ineffiiuency  of  local  officers,  would  be  Pithless  to  the  pe™oe  at  tins  time  require  that  its  friend*  ih«u.d 
trust  reposed  in  it,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  make  organized  resirtanoe  at  the  baUot^box.  to  •£ 
the  people.  We  can,  therefore,  but  regard  it  as  not  cmdidates  for  pubUcoffice,  of  whatever  pohtialiwtr, 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  tiie  powSr  that  makes  7^^5."S,not  practijaUupporters  of  Ae  oauae.  or  wh) 
criminal  hTws  to  provide  some  mkms  for  their  en-  [^  the  diachai^ge  of  their  official  duUeswonld  igawe 
forcement  in  cases  wher«  it  U  not  secured  by  local  the  temperance  sentiment  of  their  ooMtitueiito. 
officers,  and  we  most  respectfully  pray  the  LegUla-  Jietolved,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  resportfoUT  r^ 
ture  of  the  State  to  provide  such  a  system  of  State  ^H^^*  *^«  ^ner»l  State  TemMrKice  ExecuUTe  Con- 
police  as  shall  secure  the  faithAil,  impartial,  and  con«  mittee  to  immediately  call  a  SUte  ConTmtioa  of  tte 
stant  enforcement  of  all  the  orimmal  laws  of  the  State,  fnends  of  temperance  for  the  purpose  of  comqIUb? 
and  particularly  those  against  which  are  the  cupidity  ^^?  ?f«ren<5e  to  the  prwent  oondiUon  of  the  caas«^ 
and  the  immense  influence  of  panderers  to  vice,  and  and  of  deciding  upon  such  measures  as  may  be  deemi^ 
the  depraved  appetites  of  the  vicious.  necessary  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  moTemeii 

jeesoWf,  That  while  it  is  our  earnest  deair*  that  ™or?  important  in  its  financial,  waal,  and  Bjonl 

the  necessity  for  the  existence  and  enforoement  of  bearings,  than  any  other  question  before  the  puWic 

laws  prohibiting  Uie  liquor-traffic  should  be  so  gen-  ^he  action  of  this  convention  caused  moch 

erally  recognized  by  all  parties  that  there  may  be  no  «  *  t^^rr""  ♦  i,l  ^Jl  X^p  f  kI  ♦vJLi,  ^f  t».A  <?nt^ 

necessity  fSr  friendi  of  tiimperance  to  organize  poUt-  comment  on  the  nart  of  the  press  of  tte  bU^ 

ically  in  defence  of  cherished  principles,  and  much  and  many  journals,  which  were  not  hoatik  to 

as  we  should  deplore  the  arraying  of  any  political  or-  the  cause  of  temperance,  opposed  the  fornu* 

ganizationandnat  those  cherished  prindples,  whether  tion  of  a  new  party,  on  the  basis  of  temper- 

through  phitforms  or  nominees  for  office,  yet,  should  «„«a   «i«««      tka  o««^4^*MA«4-a  /*^  wionr  wfco 

this  Se  done,  it  would  be  our  solemn  iuty  to  meet  J^^  T^®*     "®  sentiments  of  many  wdo 

such  an  attempt  to  overthrow  or  disarm  prohibition  fevored  the  cause  of  temperance  were  ei- 

with  counter-organizations,  and  counter  political  ef-  pressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  local  papen : 

forts.    We  trus^  however,  that  all  political  oi^gani-  "  Whatever  the  object  of  the  temperanoe  men 

zations  will  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of  adyandng  „.„  iw,  th^ir  wiaAat  and  heflt  noliev  is  to  8e«k 

the  principlerSderlying  the  temperaice  reform,  by  u  ^ll^i^J^X J^tlnvS^^^^^                    lid 

supporting  and  encoiia«ngthB  execution  of  the  laws  J*  through  the  Republican  organit^on,  m 

a«»inst  the  liquor-traffic,  and  by  nominating  for  by  educatmg  the  people  up  to  their  ideas.  U. 

office  such  men  as  not  only  sympathize  with  those  them  work  through  the  oaucoses  and  oonveo- 

principles,  but  also  give  to  them  the  important  sup-  tions  in  a  legitimate  way  to  secure  r«preieBti- 

^J^.T?Fhat  the  sincere  thanks  of  eveiy  friend  «ve  men,  and,  when  they  have  convinoed  ^e 

of  tempeniioe  are  due  to  General  U.  S.  Grmnt,  Presl-  mass  of  the  people  that  a  State  pohce  or  any 

dent-elect,  and  the  Hon.  S.  Colfkz,  Vice-Presidentn  other  measure  proposed  in  the  interest  of  tem- 

elect,  for  giving  the  weight  of  tiieir  powerful  exam-  peranoe  will  be  salutary,  they  will  have  00 

pie  agiunst  the  use  of  wine,  and  other  hitoxicating  difficulty  in  getting  such  measures  enacted  br 

uquors,  on  sodal  and  public  occasions.    We  hail  such  x.     1  j^J^lafnt^  »> 

an  example  as  the  inoication  of  a  new  and  vital  step  ^"®  Jjegisiaiure. 

in  the  temperance  reformation,  whereby  the  virtuei  As  both  the  temperance  advocates  and  we 

of  strict  total  abstinence  shall  be  added  to  the  other  Democratic  party  were  waiting  to  see  what 

qualifications  regarded  as  desirable^  and  we  trust  as  action  the  KepnbUcans  would  take  in  their 

^             *^    *^  upon  this  event    On  the  24th  of  June  ue 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  Bepublican   State  Convention  assembled  st 

of  the  coi^vention  assembled  at  Augusta  to  or-  Bangor,  and  was  attended  by  1,173  delegflt«^ 

ganize  a  separate  political  party  m  order  to  neany  every  town  in  the  State  havmg  a  ^1 

secure  the  success  of  their  principles.    But  representation.    Lot  M.  Morrill  was  chosen 

subsequently  the  expediency  of  organizing  a  as  president  of  the  convention.    There  ^tn 

third   political  party  was  discussed   at  the  two  candidates  for  the  nomination  of  GovenK^- 

annual  session  of  the  **  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Joshna  L.  Chamberlain  received  694  votes  m 

Templars,"  which  opened  at  Richmond,  on  Sidney  Perham  roceived  876.    Mr.  Chamber- 

the  14th  of  ApriL     This  meeting  was  re-  hdn,  therefore,  was  th«  choice  of  the  psrt; » 

ported  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  en-  candidate  for  Governor.    The  following  re^ 

thusiastio  temperance  gatherings  ever  held  in  lutions  were  imanimonslj  adopted: 

the  State.    The  reports  of  committees  were  to  |,  That  we  hail  with  Joy  the  restoiatlon  of  ?«**• 

the  effect  that  there  was  much  intemperance  and  the  supremacy  of  the  ConstitutioQ. 
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S.  That  vitli  the  restored  Union  the  thanks  of  the  dependent  temperance  candidate  for  that  po- 

njtion  are  fl"t  due  to  the  noWe  men  who  mindless  gition,  are  invited  ♦  *  ♦  to  decide  npon  such 

of  hfe  brsTod  the  danffers  of  the  field  and  the  ocean  -v,««o«««- ««,  ♦i*^  ^^i^^^^i^^  ^^  *\*^  ^^^r,^  «»««. 

for  its  preservation,  an*d  it  is  a  sonroe  of  gratification  measurefl  as  the  exigencies  of  the  cause  may 

to  pitriotio  dtisena  that  an  army  of  more  than  a  aemand,  and  to  prepare,  if  necessary,  for  sys- 

miluon  of  soldiers  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  tematic,  independent  action  at  the  polls." 

iheir  industrial  pipmts  without  disturhance,  and  are  In  pursuance  of  this  call,  the  convention  as- 

now  mmgbng  with  their  fellow-citixcns  in  theordi-  -pTnhlftd  at  PnrtlAnd   onthA  Sflth  nf  Jhtip   «n«l 

niryaas^ii^ons  of  life,  without  distinguiahing  marks  se^o^?!"  rort^d,  ontne  z«m  ot  June,  ami 

savj  the  glonr  of  their  wounds.  organized  with  Henry  Tallman  as  president. 

3.  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  national  About  200  delegates  were  present,  among 
Adnaniatntion.  It  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  whom  there  was  a  difiference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  country.   Its  patriotism  and  mtcgity  and  pure  the  policy  of  forming  an  independent  ticket, 

rS','!r^Vw'^r°«d\S:?S??;Si  8oineofthelej^tempe,r«.oedde^^ 

continue  to  be  illustrated,  and  we  rejoice  Uiat  there  Batisned  with  the  prohibition  resolution  m  the 

his  been  placed  at  its  head,  and  bv  so  genend  a  suf-  Republican  platform,  and  were  of  opinion  that 

fnztf  the  great  chiefUun  upon  wnom  a  grateftil  re-  the  temperance  cause  could  be  best  promoted 

4.  Hune  has  great  natural  resources,  and  a  climate  G.  Hitchbom,  of  Stockton,  was  nominated  by 
nving  vigor  to  her  people.  Her  soil  is  the  best,  and  the  convention  as  candidate  for  Governor.  The 
her  forests  the  lar^gest,  in  New  England.   Her  IVontler  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows : 

upon  the  ocean  invites  to  oommeroe,  and  no  State  has 

peater  sdvantagea  for  shipbuil^ng  or  equal  tSusilities  Recognizing  the  responsibility  we  take  in  placing  a 
Tor  Buooessfully  competing  for  the  canymg-trade  of  candidate  berore  the  people  for  their  suflhigee,  in  op- 
tbe  country.  Her  ample  water-power  waits  only  to  position  to  the  two  great  parties  now  ezistmg  in  the 
be  used,  to  supply  the  world  witn  fabrics  and  manu-  State,  we  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  following  state- 
secures  ;  snd,  when  her  railroads  are  completed  that  ment  of  principles : 

in  now  In  progress,  she  will  have  a  new  vantsge-  We  are  in  favor  of  equal  rights,  and  even  and  ex- 

ground  m  the  laoe  for  growth  and  prosperity,  by  Her  act  justice  to  all.    We  are  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 

nearer  proximity  to  commercial  centres  and  her  easier  public  credit,  and  to  this  end  will  use  our  endeavors 

iooen  to  the  markets  of  the  East  and  West.  to  have  the  national  debt  and  inteiest  paid  as  fast  sa 

JBttdtniy  iktrtfof4y  That  the  policy  of  the  State  the  resources  of  the  country  will  warrant.    We  arc 

^vemment  should  be  marked  and  distinct  in  favor  in  favor  of  State  legislation  to  develop  the  resources  of 

of  the  developmeiit  of  her  material  interests;  and,  the  State,  and  to  ud  and  encourage  its  productions 

Bmd9%i^  furiker^  That  the  Bepnblican  party  of  and  manufhctures. 

Maine  hss  no  more  pressing  mission  intrusted  to  its  And,  beUeving  that  temperance  wiU  best  promote 

care,  as  the  dominant  power  of  the  State,  than  to  all  these  causes,  and  aid  in  all  these  endeavors,  wo 

make  the  most  it  can  of  these  great  resources  for  the  are  in  ^vor  of  tiie  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor- 

a^n&dixement  of  its  dtiaens  and  the  enhancement  traffic,  except  so  far  as  recognised  bv  the  laws,  and 

flfueir  wel&re.  of  a  State  police  as  an  efficient  auxiliary  toward  that 

Bmk^  That,  in  lenslative  appropriations,  an  en-  object :  therefore, 

lightened  forecast  will  Dear  in  mmd  always  our  pros-  iKMsatf,  That  we  view  with  pleasure  the  peace  and 

exit  indebtedness,  and  that  in  municipal  expenditures  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  acknowledge  with  grmt- 

and  officisl  disbursements  the  strictest  personal  ao-  itude  our  obligations  to  those  patriotic  men  and  wise 

coontalMlity  should  be  exacted.  statesmen  who  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  it. 

Aao^W,  That,  wa  einphatically  renew  our  adhe-  BaaiUMd^  That  we  will  aid  by  our  influence  and 

8ion  to  the  piinciples  of^prohibition  and  a  vigorous  votes  in  sustaining  the  public  credit  by  meeting  all  its 

^orcement  of  the  lawa  to  that  end.  obligations  honestly  and  folly. 

SetolMd,  That  Joshua  L.  Chamberldn,  the  nomi-  Mtohed.  That  we  are  in  ikvor  of  developing  by 

r.ee  of  this  convention  for  Gtovemor  of  Maine,  is  one  State  legislation,  so  far  aa  consistent  with  true  econo- 

uf  oar  most  eminent  dtixens,  distinguished  for  his  my,  all  the  vast  resources  of  our  State, 

teholanhip,  his  patriotism,  snd  his  undying  militarf^  BuciUMd.  That  we  believe  that  temperance  will  best 

i^wonL    We  oommend  him,  with  confidence  in  his  conserve  the  true  interests  of  our  State  and  our  coun- 

i&tegrity  snd  ability,  and  pndo  in  his  record,  to  the  try :  and  that  we  believe  in  the  total  prohibition  of 

boSrages  ^  the  people,  and  with  an  assurance  of  his  the  liquor-tnillc,  and  in  a  State  police  aa  an  effective 

trimnphant  eleoaon.  auxiliaiy  to  this  end. 

TV.       ,                  ^     ^x^               11.          i.xi  JftsoJwd,  That  we  confidently  offer  to  the  suflVsgea 

iTior^  howeyer,   to  the  assembling  of  the  of  our  fellow-citizens  Hon.  N.O.  Hitchbom  as  a  man 

Kepubhcan  Convention,  the  State  Ezecntive  who  is  folly  identified  wlUi  our  industrial  interests, 

Committee  had  iasaed  a  call  for  a  State  Tern-  one,  slso,  who  has  slways  been  fidthfol  to  his  trust 

perance  Convention  to  assemble  at  Portland,  ^^'^''''^'^^^f^J^^^:^^^^^ 

oathe29thof  June:  towhich  " aU tem^erancS  ^^'^^^^f^^.'i^^l^^r^'''''  "'^ 
mon,  withoat  regard  to  past  party  associations, 

who  regard  the  vigorous  and  impartial  enforce-  It  was  also  voted  that  the  State  Committee 

ment  of  the  leg^  prohibition  of  the  liquor-  be  anthorized  to  call  County  Conventions  for 

traffic  as  the  paramount  issue  in  the  approach-  the  purpose  of  nominating  county  officers, 

log  gubernatorial  campaign,  and  who,  in  the  On  tne  same  -  day,  the  29th  of  June,  the 

iki»eiice  this  year  of  other  politioal  issues  of  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Bangor, 

greater  impoitance  than  the  perfection  of  the  and  was  attended  by  616  delegates.    Charles 

schemes  of  luspiring  politicians  for  future  ag-  P.  Kimball  was  chosen  as  president  of  the 

grandizement  and  position,  are  prepared,  in  tne  convention,  and  was  subsequently  nominated  as 

event  of  unsatisfactory  nominations  for  Govern-  candidate  for  Governor,  which  nomination  was 

or  being  made  in  Uie  State  Convention  by  both  declined  by  him.  Franilia  Smith  then  received 

poKticfil  parties,  to  present  and  support  an  in-  the  nomination  as   candidate  for  Governor. 
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The  principles  of  the  partj  were  expressed  in  of  $800,000  was  raised  bj  direct  taxation.  The 

the  following  resolutions :  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  upon  the 

^stolved.  That  the  Demooratlo  partj  of  Maiae  are  ?^}^^^  schools,  for  the  year  1869,  was  22e,lA 

unalterably  opposed  to  the  present  protective  tariff  being  an  increase  of  948  over  the^  attendance 

system,  so  destructive  to  the  oommerouil,  shipbuilding  of  1868.    The  average  attendance  in  1869  wts 

and  general  business  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  go  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  in  1868  it  was 

^Z7fir^^XZ^^^"X^A  ^  P«' -^S*-.  ^^Tf*  •  «^  048  per  ceat  to 

the  States  unimpaired;  equality  in  taxatSn,  in-  «*®  attendance  Of  last  year.    Ihere  were  121 

eluding  United  States  bonds  \  a  uniform  currency ;  new  school-houses  built  during  this  year,  at  an 

opposition  to  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  aggregate  cost  of  $176,094 ;   in  the  year  186S 

Gfeneral  Government :  and  in  favor  of  an  economical  there  were  98  buUt,  at  a  cost  of  $272,74i. 

and  just  admmistration  of  the  public  affairs,  in  ao-  nn, ^  »«,»:4— «.  •«i^m»«,«i.««A«^«v T^^Un^Ut^.  a^ 

cordince  with  the  principles  of  tte  Constitution  of  the  ^^     a.*?™**^  ^^  reformatory  mstatutions  of 

United  States:  and  we  Delieve  that  the  histoiy  and  the  Dtate  are  reported  to  be  under  emcient 

record  of  the  democratic  party  Airmsh  a  sure  guar-  management.     The  hospital  accommodations 

antee  that  in  the  event  of  their  ascendency  thej  will  for  the  insane  are  not  aaequate  to  the  nnmber 

S^w'^^^nn^i'^^^^i^a^S^  Of  applicants.    It  is  estimated  that  there  aw 

peo^ll^                                   ^             ^  from  1,800  to l,500lnsane  persons lntheSta^ 

3m>l9ed.  That  our  ffallant  soldiers  and  sailors  who  who  need  the  care  and  comfort  of  an  asylom, 

fought  the  battles  of  the  Union  from  patriotic  motives  while  the  accommodations  are  sufficient  for 

are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  only  about  one-third  of  that  number.   The  con- 

^^i^iud,  That  we  take  pride  in  presenting  to  the  fruction  of  another  hospital  is  recommended, 

people  of  this  State  Genend  Franklin  Smith  as  our  *o  be  devoted  exclusively  to  one  sex.   The 

candidate  for  the  high  office  of  Governor.  Maine  Insane  Hospital  has  been  ftill  dnriog 

After  a  vigorous  campaign,  the  election  was  ^^^.  ^^^' ,  1?  *^\*  institution  there  were  re- 

held  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  resulted  in  ^"nmgat  f^^^J^^^^'^f^J^'r^ 

a  RepubUcan  success.    The  whole  number  of  ?«^^r^f  '  ^^^M^,?  P**if  *^  l^^  "^  ^ 

votes  cast  was  96,276,  of  which  20  were  scat-  ^f  fjPJ^«*:«  ®^f«  **"«°'  ^  ^T*  ^Z 

^j.|_                  '      '  admitted — ^78  males  and  72  females,  making 

There  were  cast  for  Chamberlain,  61,439:  the  whole  nmnber  imder  treatment  489-2S4 

Smith,  89,038 ;  Hitchbom,  4,788.  "^^^i^^  /^"""^f  V»r^^^  Y^^^. 

Ohamberlaii  therefore  received  12,406  votes  ^^^  ]^  i^^^^^^il^^oSL^*^"^'^  ^"^w 

more  tllan  Smith,  and  7,628  more  than  Smith  *^®  ^?T^y  ^^  ^}^^JtT^  November,  1859, 

and  Hitohbom.  887—168  males  and  179  females. 

In  1868  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  ,^«  following  appeared  to  be  the  condition 

Governor  was  181,266,  of  which  Chamberlain  of  those  discharged :  recovered,  68-82  malw 

received  75,886,  and  Pillsbury,  the  Democratic  ^\^^  females;  miproved,2S-14  males  and 

candidate,  received    66,481.      Chamberlain's  3*  ^T"^^J  unimproved,  14-7  rnA^^j  ^ 

malority  in  1868  was  20,404.  i^m^w ;  28  males  and  19  females  have  died. 

the  political  compleiion  of  the  Legislature  .J,^  wsl^ed  causes  of  insanity  of  those  sd- 

for  the  year  1870  b :  ?^*JS?  ^?™?  *^«  ^^  were  as  foUows :  I«- 

s«»to.     HoBM.  health,  24;  intemperance,  16;  epilepsjt  ly^ 

Hopublioans 28         121  domestic  affliction,  11 ;   over-exertioii,  8 ;  dis- 

Democrats «           80  appointed  affection,   6;    i^ury  of  head,  6: 

Eepublican  majority M           M  critical  period  of  life,  6 ;    P5«T>«f -^  « ?  ^^^ 

P  v.u<i«v  "/  »»  »*  Qf  qI^  gg^  ^,  j^iigious  excitement,  4;  mis- 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  for  turbation,  8 ;  pecuidary  embarrassment,  8;  ps* 
the  past  year  in  the  success  of  the  common  ralysis,  8 ;  fright,  1 ;  sunstroke,  1 ;  suppressed 
schools,  which  have  been  in  a  most  flourishing  eruption,  1 ;  unknown,  87. 
condition.  A  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legisla-  lliere  has  been  an  increase  of  crime  for  the 
ture  in  January,  providing  for  the  appointment  year  1869^  The  report  of  the  Warden  and  lo- 
in each  county  of  a  supervisor  to  visit  the  spectors  of  the  State  Prison  shows  that  at  the 
schools  of  the  county  and  exercise  a  general  close  of  the  year  ending  November  80,  \^y 
superintendence  over  them ;  also  that  the  there  were  174  convicts  in  that  inatitutioo. 
State  Superintendent  and  the  County  Super-  the  largest  number  ever  oonfined  there,  sod 
visors  should  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Edu-  an  increase  of  11  per  oent  over  the  nnmber 
cation,  which  should  hold  at  least  one  session  incarcerated  the  previous  year.  Of  the  ninn- 
a  year,  to  mature  plans  for  the  operations  of  ber  confined,  116  are  natives  of  ICune,  S6of 
the  schools.  Provision  was  also  made  for  other  States,  and  82  of  foreign  countries.  Tbe 
holding  annually,  in  each  county,  a  Teachers*  counties  of  Fenobsoot  and  Cumberland  fbniisb 
Institute,  to  remain  in  session  for  ten  days,  for  the  largest  number,  24and  82  respectively.  Ser- 
the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  teacners  en  per  cent,  of  the  committals  the  p«st  reftr 
by  means  of  lectures  and  addresses,  with  a  have  been  recommitments  of  those  who  v«r*^ 
view  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  suocessful  only  in  for  a  term  averaging  littie  over  a  jear, 
discharge  of  their  duties.  which  leads  the  Warden  to  be  adverse  to  short 
During  the  year,  $1,100,000  have  been  ex-  sentences,  or  less  than  three  years.  Thee*™* 
pended  for  school  purposes,  of  which  the  sum  ings  of  the  prison  have  been  increased,  ▼bicb 
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is  a  direct  resolt  of  a  more  eztensive  and  prof-  zens  hold  high.    IlDfortnnately  we  have  made 

itable  emploTment of  the  inmates.  the  experiment  our  own;   and  ihe  salutary 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  prosperous  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  may  warrant  me 

condition :  in  taking  public  notice  of  it  here.'* 

Beeeii^ts  for  the  year  1869 $989,814  50  MABCU,  Alden,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 

CA«h  in  the  Treaamy,  January  1, 1869      216,726  98  surgeon  and  medical  professor,  bom  in  Sutton, 

-     ,                                            "-„ -^  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  in  1796 ;  died  at  Al- 

Expendi'SiesforthVy^^^^^^^  bany,N.Y.,  June  17, 1869     His  early  life  was 

'                                 .__^_^  passed  on  a  farm,  and  the  rudiments  of  his 

Cash  balance  in  the  Treasory  Becem-  education  acquired  in  public  schools,  in  which, 

b<:r8l,l869 $285,930  68  for  a  short  time,  he  was  a  teacher.    Having 

The  whole  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  studied  medicine  with  an  elder  brother  who  was 

1870,  including  the  ciyil  and  war  debt  and  the  a  surgeon  In  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  attended  medi- 
munictpal  reimbursement  loan,  amounted  to  cal  lectures  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  gradu- 
$8,100,900.  The  amount  of  the  civil  debt  was  ated  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  which, 
$384,000;  and  that  of  the  war  debt,  $4,632,-  at  that  time,  had  a  Department  of  Medicine. 
500.    Of  the  war  debt  $800,000  falls  due  in  While  a  student,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 

1871.  The  sinking  fund  arising  from  the  tax  zeal  and  industry  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  and 
of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  now  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  f\iture  surgical 
amounts  to  $972,530,  which  will  be  more  than  renown.  In  1820  he  went  to  Albany,  and  en- 
sufficient  to  pay  the  funded  debt  falling  due  tered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
in  1871.  which  he  continued  actively  engaged  up  to 

The  nnmber  of  savings-banks  in  Maine  is  the  period  of  his  death.    No  improvement  in 

thirly-aeven.     The  deposits  in  these,  for  the  his  profession  escaped  his  attention  and  investi- 

year  1869,  amounted  to  $10,839,955,  and  were  gation.    His  bold  and  independent  habits  of 

made  hy  about  40,000  depositors,  making  an  thought  and  action  were  always  conspicuous, 

average  of  a  little  over  $250  for  each  depositor,  and  he  originated  many  new  and  important 

The  Exeootive  of  the  State  does  not  approve  improvements  in  surgical  science.    As  a  bold, 

of  taxing  these  savings-banks.  dexterous,  and  skilful  operator,  Dr.  March  had 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  for  establish-  no  superior  in  this  or  any  country.  Few  per- 
ment  of  a  State  police,  to  secure  a  more  rigid  sons  ever  combined  so  many  of  the  elements 
execntion  of  the  prohibitory  law,  having  been  of  a  great  and  successful  surgeon.  He  had  a 
postponed  from  the  last  Legislature,  Governor  ftame  of  wonderfhl  power  and  endurance,  a 
Chamberlaiii  took  occasion,  in  his  annual  mind  of  electric  quickness  and  ceaseless- activ- 
meesage  to  the  Legislature,  to  speak  of  the  ity,  with  skill  in  discrimination  and  tact  and 
inexpediency  of  such  a  measure.  "  It  is  prop-  dexterity  in  execution,  which  carried  him  sne- 
er,'^ he  says,  '*  that  I  should  inform  you  that  cessfully  through  the  most  difQcidt  and  trying 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  falling  off  in  re-  ordeal  of  surreal  practice.  He  was  never  dis- 
spect  for  onr  liquor  laws.  The  ^iforcement  mayed  by  the  ma^itude  or  danger  of  a  surgi- 
of  tbeee  laws  comes  in  no  manner  within  the  cal  operation,  upon  which,  perhaps,  the  safety 
power  of  the  Executive.  It  very  properly  dch  or  life  of  his  patient  depended.  Having  pre- 
volvea  upon  municipal  officers,  ana  the  degree  pared  himself  for  every  emergency,  he  would 
of  their  zeal  and  efficiency  is  measured  by  the  commence  an  operation  with  calmness  and  self- 
preraling  local  sentiment.  It  is  not  an  un--  possession,  which  inspired  hope  and  confidence 
reasonable  theory  that  the  State  should  secure  in  his  patients,  and  excited  admiration  and 
the  even  and  impartial  execution  of  her  laws  ast<mishment  among  his  assistants  and  asso- 
thronghont  her  jurisdiction.  So  far  probably  ciates.  Dr.  March  was  the  father  and  one  of 
all  good  citizens  would  agree ;  but  the  ereo-  the  founders  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
tion  of  a  special  police  for  the  purpose  mainly  at  the  head  of  which  institution  he  continued 
of  enforcing  the  liquor  law  beyond,  certainly,  for  thirty  years,  having  previously  labored 
if  not  ag^ainst^  the  wishes  of  the  municipalities,  eighteen  years  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  estab- 
haa  been  urged  by  some  as  a  proper  measure  lishment.  He  was  also  identified  with  the  foun- 
and  proclaimed  by  a  few  as  a  test  of  allegiance,  dation  of  the  Albany  City  Hospital,  and  among 
to  the  cause  of  temperance.  But,  in  a  gov-  the  last  acts  of  his  life  donated  to  each  of  these 
erzuneni  like  ours,  one  of  the  most  delicate  institutions  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  to  the  col- 
things  which  a  State  could  be  called  upon  to  lege  he  bequeathed  his  pathological  museum, 
do  i^  to  inyade  the  ancient  rights  and  digni-  the  most  valuable  in  this  country.  He  received 
ties  of  towns,  which  the  historian  and  states-  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Williams  College, 
man  know  are  at  the  foundation  of  our  liber-  and  wa^  an  honorary  member  of  most  of  the 
ties.  It  is  still  more  difficult  when  the  issue  leading  medical  societies  in  the  United  States. 
is  npon  a  contested  question  of  social  ethics,  MARYLAND.  The  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
or  public  morals,  on  which  even  good  men  lature  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are  biennial, 
might  be  divided,,  and  bad  men  find  pretext  and  occur  only  on  the  even  years ;  there  was, 
for  giving  the  most  dangerous  passions  way.  therefore,  no  meeting  in  1869. 
The  antagonism  to  excessive  measures  is  like-  The  Comptroller's  annual  report  shows  that 
ly  to  react  against  a  virtue  which  all  good  citi-  the  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fis- 
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cal  year  ending  80t1i  September,  1869,  were  asjlam  for  the  deaf  and  damb  of  the  State  of 

$3,002,090.58,  which,  added  to  the  balance  in  Maryland.     By  the  provision  of  this  act,  ^'tbe 

the  treasury  80th  September,  1868, 1482,551.01,  armory-gronnds  at  Frederick  City,  with  the 

makes  the  agi^egate  for  the  fiscal  year  $8,-  buildings  thereon,  are  set  apart  for  the  occq- 

484,641.59.     The  total  disbursements  of  the  pation  and  sole  use  of  the  sud  institate,  with 

same  year  were  $8,039,801.18,  leaving  a  re-  fall  power  and  authority  to  erect  thereon  socli 

mainder  in  the  treasury  September  80,  1869,  additional  buildings  as  may  be  needed,"  etc., 

of  $445,840.41.    The  aggregate  debts  of  the  "  the  sum  of  twenty-five  tiiousand  dollars,  to 

State,  for  which  interest  has  to  be  provided,  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 

were,  on  the  dOth  September,  1869,  $12,692,-  hereinafter  provided  for,  is  appropriated,"  and 

938.96.  a  ftirther  annual  appropriation,  of  so  much  of 

As  an  offset  to  this  debt,  and  to  liquidate  five  thousand  dolliu*s  as  is  necessary  for  the 

which,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  dispose  of  support  and  maintenance  of  the  societj,  i< 

any  part  of  them,  the  State  holds  bonds  and  made.    The  institution  is  now  in  saccessfiil 

stocks,  on  which  the  interests  and  dividends  operation,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  jear. 

are  promptly  paid,  to  the  amount  of  $7,228,-  By  the  terras  of  the  act  creating  it,  it  is  re- 

413.18^  leaving  a  balance  of  debt,  due  bv  the  ouired  to  *'  receive  and  educate  all  deaf  and 

State,  of  $5,464,525.74,  against  which,  now-  aumb  persons  -sent  to  said  institution,  free  of 

ever,  she  holds  present  unproductive  stocks  and  charge,  who  present  a  certificate  of  the  Or- 

bonds  in  the  different  works  of  internal  im-  phans^  Court  or  County  Commissioners,  that 

provements,  amounting  (including  an  insignifi-  they,  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  nnable  to 

oant  sum  of  bank,  bridge,  and  penitentiary  in-  educate  or  support  them,  and  in  all  other  cases 

debtedness)  to  $19,676,632.08.     But  there  is  they  are  permitted  to  charge  a  sum  not  ei- 

also  due  to  the  State  from  incorporated  insti-  ceeding  two  hundred  and  f&j  doUars  per  an- 

tutions,  collectors  of  taxes,  sheriff^  inspectors,  num." 

registrars  of  wills,  clerks  of  courts,  and  such  The  question  of  rdlroads  and  canals  wa^t  one 

other  State  officers,  $1,662,151.89.     Of  this  of  engrossing  interest  throughout  the  State, 

large  sum  it  may  be  estimated  that  one  million  and  entered  largely  into  the  political  historj 

dollars  will  be  returned  into  the  treasury,  of  the  year,  the  position  of  each  candidate  in 

leaving  the  debt  of  the  State  over  its  produc-  reference  to  the  building  of  new  avennes  of 

tlve  assets  less  than  four  and  a  half  million  communication  being  made  a  test  qnestion  at 

doUars.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  total  the  polls.    The  influence  of  Uie  Baltimore  ind 

actual  debt  of  the  State,  after  deducting  the  Ohio  Railroad  was  brought  to  bear  against  aS 

sinking  fund  and  her  reliable  assets,  is  consid-  lines  likely  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly; 

erably  less  than  one-fourth  of  her  temporarily  but  the  complexion  of  the  Assembly  ia  of  a 

unproductive  assets.  liberal  character,  while  the  Governor  is  avow- 

Of  the  funded  debts  contracted  by  the  State,  edly  in  favor  of  all  public  works  caloolated  to 
$988,622  matured  in  1865,  to  cancel  which  further  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Ue  de- 
no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made;  $1,-  fines  his  position  in  tiie  foUo wing  language: 
^3,146.86  wiU;  mature  in  1870 ;  $100,000  of  j,  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^1^  ^^^  ^ ^^ 
^'Southern  Belief  Bonds  *'  become  due  m  1878;  tofsYorthe  constraotioD  of  all  lOAds  and  oanalavhkb 
and  all  other  loans  of  the  State  have  from  ten  can  be  built  in  Maryland,  and  to  favor  their  indep«n- 
to  twenty  years  to  run.     During  the  years  dent  operation  after  thejr  are  built.   It  ia  because  I 

1866, 1867,  and  1868,  the  increase  of  crime  was  .  ^f^glf^^iJ^nito^SSd  f^^^chtitot^^^^ 

so  rapid  in  Maryland  that  the  necessity  of  a  grfevonaly  taSdto  alioid  them  to  iS  other  tectioaa 

new  penitentiary  was  deemed  immediate,  out  of  the  State,  that  I  have  alike  urved  the  buUdiiu;  of 

the  records  of  1869  show  that  there  was  no  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  road,  to  which  the  Bil- 

increase  during  that  year;  the  average  num-  timore  and  Ohio  is  »o  hostile;  the  Metropolitin. 

1868,  while  the  total  number  committed  (317)  more  and  Ohio  haa  tha  oppoitonV  of  biuldiaf .  •« 

was  26  less  than  the  average  of  the  three  pre-  it  had  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomae  offeiM  It, 

cedinsr  years,  and  wMcdi  it  oontemptuoualy  rejected.    It  is  because 

°  I  would  aid  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Baltimoiv 

The  gross  cost  for  midntainin^  the  prison  by  giving  it  cheap  coal  for  its  porposea  of  AkI,  of 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  80th  manuikcturea,  and  of  ateamahip  naea,  and,  by  pour- 

of  November,  1869^  was $72,716  IS  ing  into  its  markets  the  agrTcnltoral  and  minem 

The  sum  received  during  the  same  period  wealth  of  the  counties  of  Mltimoro,  Carroll,  Tni- 

for  hire  of  convict  labor,  etc.,  was 88,953  45  erick,  Washington,  and  Alleghany :  becsnse  I  wodd 

—  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  these  cnun- 

Expense  to  the  SUte $33,762  67  ties  by  giving  them  increased  tefities,  and  thus  eo- 

hance  the  vslae  of  their  landa  and  deaiease  proper; 


port 

hundred  and  fifty-seven  colored  and  but  two  -^^®?°*°y- 

hundred  and  twenty-three  white  prisoners.  By  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Baltimore 

The  General  Assembly,  at  its  session  in  186T,  and  Washington  roaa,  a  branch  of  the  Balti- 

passed  an  act  to  establish  and  incorporate  an  more  and  Ohio  EaUroad,  it  is  required  that 
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the  companj  "  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  causes,  hare  brought  upon  the  companj  seri- 
Maryland,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  and  ous  embarrassments,  and  it  can  look  only  to 
Jolj,  in  each  and  every  year,  for  the  use  of  the  the  mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  for 
State,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  which  extrication.  That  city  lias  already  become  a 
may  be  received  for  the  transportation  of  pas-  subscriber  to  $2,000,000  of  the  stock  of  the 
cengers  on  said  railroad,  by  said  company,  company,  and  has  indorsed  its  bonds  to  the 
during  six  months  last  preceding."  It  is  fur-  extent  of  $500,000  more.  The  mayor  and 
^er  required  that  "the  president  shall  exhibit,  City  Council,  appreciating  the  importance  of 
on  oath!  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  first  prompt  assistance  in  the  unfinished  and  ex- 
day  of  January,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  pof ed  condition  of  the  road,  and  desirous  of 
said  Assembly  shall  convene,  in  each  and  every  avoiding  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
year,  an  account  showing  the  gross  amount  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  June, 
received  by  said  company  for  the  transporta-  passed  an  ordinance  providing  that  the  sum 
tion  of  passengers  on  said  road,  and  the  State's  of  $1,000,000  should  be  raised  by  the  hy- 
proportion  thereof."  This  amount  has  been  pothecadon  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  Bal- 
withheld  from  the  State  since  the  middle  of  timore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  stock  belonging  to 
1868,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  directors  of  the  the  city,  and  invested  in  bonds  to  be  issued 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  at  a  meeting  held  in  by  the  company.  The  constitutional  validity 
December,  resolved  to  refuse  compliance  with  of  the  ordinance  was  tested  by  certain  tax- 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  for  the  following  payers  of  the  city,  because  it  was  believed  by 
reasons:  them  to  create  a  debt  within  the  sense  of  the 

1.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  had,  constitution,  without  the  previous  requisites 
hj  its  charter,  the  right  to  build  lateral  roads,  of  an  act  of  Assembly  and  vote  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  the  Washington  branch,  without  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  without  expressing 
the  condition  subsequently  enacted  by  the  any  views  adverse  to  the  sound  policy  of  the 
State  in  granting  the  charter  of  the  Washing-  measure,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
ton  road.  ordinance  was  in  that  form  unconstitutional. 

2.  The  large  returns  made  to  the  State  had  The  mavor  and  City  Council,  appreciating  the 
compensated  the  State  for  the  risk  she  took  by  renewed  importance  of  immediate  action,  again 
her  aid.  moved  <in  the  matter,  and  an  ordinance  was 

3.  That  the  decision  of  the  Supremo  Court  reported  in  the  Councils  by  which  the  aid  can 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Crandall  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
».  the  State  of  Nevada,  would  exempt  the  pressed  by  the  Court 

company  from  an  enforced  payment.  The  Legislature  which  was  to  meet  January 

4.  The  building  of  the  Baltimore  and  Poto-  6,  1870,  will  probably  perfect  the  necessary 
mac  road,  which  would  be  a  competingroad  legislation  for  its  submission  to  a  popular  vote. 
for  travel  between  Baltimore  and  Wash-  The  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  is  rap- 
iogton.  idly  prosressing.   Forty  miles  of  it  were  graded 

If  the  company  succeeds  in  maintaining  the  during  uie  last  year ;  the  rest  of  the  grading  is 
position  its  officers  have  taken,  it  will  cut  off  already  under  contract  or  will  be  immediately. 
one  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  Much  heavy  bridging  has  been  constructed ; 
and  compel  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  many  cross-ties  have  been  purchased  and  de- 
deficiency  by  increased  general  taxation.  livered  along  the  line ;  and  the  completion  of 

Among  the  public  works  of  the  State  yet  in  the  whole  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac 

course  of  construction  is  the  Western  Mary-  River,  in  Charles  County,  within  two  years,  is 

land  Railroad,    Its  importance  to  the  western  confidently  predicted.    The  importance  of  this 

portion  of  the  State,  and  to  the  city  of  Balti-  road  to  the  State,  opening,  as  it  does,  another 

more,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.    It  will,  communication  between  the  capital  of  the 

when  completed,  develop  one  of  the  most  pro-  country  and  the  great  conmiercial  metropolis 

dnctive,  yet  hitherto  one  of  the  most  inacces-  of  the  State,  and  establishing  direct  railway, 

sible,  parts  of  the  State ;  will  regfun  a  valuable  and  the  shortest  connection  between  Baltimore 

trade  which.  legitimately  appertains  to  the  city  and  the  South  and  Southwest,  cannot  be  over- 

of  Baltimore,  but  which  has  been  wrested  from  estimated. 

it  by  the  superior  energy  of  its  Pennsylvania  The  Metropolitan  Road  has  been  commenced. 

nei^bors,  and  will  contribute  very  largely  to  The  Southern  Maryland  Railroad  has  been 

increase  the  faoiHties  for  moving  coal  and  other  surveyed,  its  Board  of  Directors  organized,  and 

niinerak,  especially  iron  ore,  which  abounds  it  is  said  the  road  will  soon  be  placed  under 

in  great  quantities  on  and  near  the  line  of  this  contract ;  the  Drum  Point  road  has  also  been 

roid    The  grading  of  the  road  to  Hagerstown  surveyed  and  favorably  reported  on ;  and  the 

is,  to  a  great  extent,  finished,  and  but  com-  Maryland  Central  road  is  m  active  and  inter- 

paratively  little  remains  to  be  done  to  com-  ested  hands.    The  work  on  the  Frederick  and 

plete  the  work  and  lay  the  rails,  and  the  Ches-  Pennsylvania   Line  Railroad   is  progressing 

apeake  and  Ohio  Canal  can  be  reached  at  Wil-  finely,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 

Hamaport  by  a  short  route,  with  easy  grades,  tracts  must  be  finished  by  May  1, 1870.    The 

The  unprecedented  high  prices  of  materials  work  on  the  Parkton  and  Manchester  Railroad 

^d  labor,   however,  and  other   unforeseen  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  October, 
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and  it  i8  expected  that  the  grading  will  be  com-  annual  valae  of  the  oyster  prodnct,  from  which 

pleted  hy  August,  1870.  the  State  derives  an  income  of  |40,000  above 

The  Kent  County  Bailroad,  from  Massey^s  expenses.    The  5C3  dredging-yeaseUemplojed 

Cross-roads,  in  Kent  County,  toward  Deep  2,107whitemen,  and  1,468  negroes.  Thectnoes 

Landing  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  finished  employed  about  8,825  in  all,  with  thenme  pro- 

to  within  nine  miles  of  Massey's  in  December,  portion  of  white  and  negro  labor;  miking  a 

and  it  is  proposed,  if  ud  can  be  secured  in  Bal-  total  of  6,885  men,  independently  of  the  kbor 

timore,  to  extend  it  to  the  Chesapeake.    The  employed  in  the  carrying-trade,  which  wcrald 

proposed  road  would  cross  or  connect  with  all  probably  swell  the  number  to  between  9,00u 

the  branch  roads  which  are  now  tributai^y  to  and  10,000  hands  employed  e^float  in  the  oyster 

the  Delaware  Bailroad  fi:om  the  Eastern  Shore  business. 

counties,  by  diverting  the  trade  and  travel  of       The  great  coal-fields  of  Maryland  are  abo^ 

the  Eastern  Shore  (which  is  going  to  Philadel-  inexhaustible.    What  is  known  as  the  ""Bij; 

phia)  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Vein  "  has,  it  is  calculated,  200,000,000  dUoi 

The  people  of  Middletown  Valley  are  agitat-  still  untouched.    During  the  year,  2,000,00) 

ing  the  bmlding  of  a  railroad  from  the  Point  tons  were  mined,  at  which  rate,  the  rein  vill 

of  Books  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  last  one  hundred  years.    The  four  and  six  feci 

to  Middletown,  and  thence  by  way  of  Smiths-  veins  are  estimated  to  contain  about  twice  as 

burg  to  Waynesboro'  and  Chambersburg,  Pa.  as  mu6h  as  the  ^'  Big  Vein.'* 
This  road  would  traverse  a  rich  and  populous       The  coal  produced  during  the  year  1868  t&s 

country,  and  it  is  said  could  be  easily  and  1,830,000  tons,  while  the  amount  actaalljre- 

cheaply  constructed.  moved  from  the  mining  district  was  as  foDows  : 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  tm 

of  Public  Schools  shows  that  there  are  1,847  ^^  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  BaU- 

schools  in  the  State,  and  76,402  pupUs  en-  By'^Cambii^uidCiiakkd'liin  cim^^^^^^ 

rolled.    The  total  expenditure  for  school  pur-       Bailroad 2*)/"^' 

poses  during  the  year  was  |761,810,  or  $230.-  By  Hampshire  (TramY Bailroad. . ! i^.^*^" 

604  more  than  in  1867.    The  school  system  is  TmZi 

growing  in  favor  with  the  people.    Theschools  TotaL i,!»o,«»*' 

have  been  open  for  a  longer  time ;  a  greater  The  harbor  of  Baltimore  has  been  greatlr 
number  of  scholars  have  been  in  attendance ;  improved  by  the  opening  of  a  new  channel 
a  larger  sum  has  been  raised  by  local  taxation;  which  has  been  named  the  Craighill  Chan- 
higher  sakries  have  been  paid  to  teachers,  nel.  By  this  channel,  which  is  at  the  mouth 
and  more  money  has  been  spent  in  building,  of  the  Patapsco  Biver,  vessels  drawing  nine* 
repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses.  teen  or  twenty  feet  at  average  low  water  will 

There  are  128  colored  schools  in  the  State,  gave  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  miles  of  dis- 
numbering  6,448  scholars,  of  which  66  of  the  tance,  and  avoid  much  if  not  all  of  the  danger 
schools,  numbering  2,489  scholars,  are  under  usually  experienced  from  the  accumulation  t»f 
the  care  of  the  Baltimore  Association.  There  {qq  ^  the  lower  part  of  the  Brewerton  Channel 
is  also  a  flourishing  Normal  School  in  Balti-  during  the  winter.  This  new  channel  deflect 
more,  for  colored  people,  with  an  average  at^  from  the  Brewerton  Channel  at  a  point  three- 
tendance  of  210  scholars.  fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Seven- 

The  oyster-trade  of  Maryland  is  one  of  its  foot  Knoll  Light  (this  light  bearing  southwe^ 

great  sources  of  wealth.    The  extent  of  the  three-quarters  west),  and  runs  from  said  point 

oyster-beds  is  about  873  square  miles,  02  of  i^  the  Brewerton  Channel  south,  one-qn«rter 

which  are  closely  covered  and  the  remainder  ^©st,  directly  toward  the  end  of  Sand^  Point 

scattering.    This  field  could  be  made  to  ^vo  adistanceof  about  five  miles,  to  the  deep  ▼4ter 

profitable  employment  to  20,000  laborors  m  a  of  the  bay.    The  channel  has  been  opened  at 

few  years  from  this,  under  the  administration  the  present  time  to  a  least  depth  of  21  f^  *'* 

of  proper  laws.    Last  season  there  were  668  mean  low  water,  and  a  least  width  of  300  feet, 

vessels  licensed  to  dredge  for  oysters,  averaging  though  it  is  in  contemplation  to  widen  it  to  i 

23  tons  each,  carrying  about  800  bushels  at  a  ^idth  of  between  300  and  400  feet 
load,  and  making  two  loads  a  month  to  market       On  the  Ist  of  June,  a  State  C<mveiit4on  ot 

for  say  seven  months  of  the  year,  summing  up  Colored  Bepublicans,  representing  nearly  ewrr 

6,305,600  bushels  taken  by  the  dredgers.   Dur-  county  in  the  State,  was  held  in  the  ritr  ot 

ing  the  same  period  there  were  1,907  canoes  Balthnore,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  eitensioD 

licensed,  each  taking  about  ^ve  bushels  per  day  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  them.    The  conven- 

for  twenty-six  days  of  the  month,  and  seven  tion  was  marked  by  great  confusion,  and  mac^ 

months  of  the  year,  makhig  1,736,870  bushels  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  hurg©  nomber? 

taken  by  the  tongmen,  for  sale,  which,  with  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  represented, 
say  2,000,000  bushels  taking  during  the  season       xhe  following  were  some  of  the  resolntioo-' 

for  "  private  use,"  will  give  an  aggregate  of  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the  party: 
about  10,000,000  bushels  taken  from  the  beds  of       ,^         ^^       ,       .  _^       ,     .  ,,  ^  rni»€ ! 

Maryl.nd«^ually    TheseoysterBwillaver^  BJK?^ro„'^:? &'"- ^|SJ^ 

not  less  than  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel,  which  ^nd  other  organizations  of  mechanics,  whow  kD"«3 

gives,  in  round  numbers,  $3,600,000  as  the  opposition  to  the  mtroduction  of  colored  appivnUA* 
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into  all  UMmeohanioal  branches  of  bmuness  does  exist  beautify  the  Commonwealth  equally  with  other  dti- 

even  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  zens ;  ready  to  do  our  whole  duty  to  our  State  In  the 

ormization ;  and  most  important  sense  in  which  duty  can  be  practised, 

IVkiiwi,  wecUdmthat  the  colored  American  in  his  still,  with  all  this  and  more,  we  are  denied  Uie  corn- 
relationship  to  national  industry  ia  identical  with  that  monest  immunities  of  manhood  already  mnted  in  the 
of  the  white  American,  this  idea  is  in  harmonT  with  other  States  through  the  progress  of  uberal  public 
the  great  declaration  of  principles  made  by  thoizatheni  sentiment. 

that  all  men  were  created  equal,  free,  and  endowed  by  Beaohtd^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that 

their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  we  get  that  which  we  pay  for,  by  educating  all  of  its 

among  these  are  lifb,  liberty,  and  the  pursmt  of  happi-  dtizena  at  the  public  expense  tnroughout  the  State, 

seas:  theiefora  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  discharge  the  new  du^ 

Smh€d^  That  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi-  ties  devolving  upon  us  with  discretion ;  that  if  the 

dent,  that  any  exclusion  in  the  admisuon  of  appren-  Government,  as  it  did  during  the  recent  dvil  war, 

tices  in  the  workshops  of  the  country,  on  account  of  expects  us  to  bear  arms,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 

nee  or  color,  is  unjust  in  its  interest  and  anti-rcpub-  should  not  be  allowed,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  organize 

liean  in  its  form.  volunteer  companies  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  mill- 

Jbidfitriitr  retoh^d^  We  pledce  ourselves  to  make  tary  service,  and,  therefore,  we  recognize  the  order 

iiua  qaestion  of  the  exclusion  or  colored  i^prentioea  of  the  police  commissioners.  wMcSi  discriminates 

from  the  workshops  of  the  countiy  our  political  watch*  between  us  and  other  citizens  oy  forbidding  such  or- 

vord,  and  that  we  will  support  no  man  and  no  party  ^anizations  among  us,  as  an  outrage  upon  our  liber- 

that  rapports  these  exclusive  prindples.  ties  and  totallv  without  force  of  law. 

Buoiwd,  That  this  convention  return  a  vote  of  ,  £etolved,  Tnat  we  are,  and  have  been  for  a  long 

thanka  to  President  Grant  for  his  hearty  indorsement  time,  in  the  history  of  Ma^land,  submitting  patiently 

of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  to  innumerable  and  constantiy-repeated  outrages  (to 

Constitntion  on  colored  suffrage.  some  of  which  we  have  iust  reierred),  as  citizens 


the  State  6£  Maryland  in  State  C<mvention  assembled  boat  running  from  our  native  city,  on  some  of  which 

this  lat  day  of  June,  1869,  return  our  sincere  and  there  is  not  even  a  division  between  the  sleeping 

muted  thanks  to  that  Supreme  Being  who  ruleth  the  apartments  of  the  men  and  women ;  and  still  more, 

destinies  of  the  universe,  her  people  and  nations,  for  not  even  a  private  place  into  which  the  females  may 

having  permitted  us  to  see  tnis,  the  long-hoped-for  retire. 

time,  when  we  can  assemble  beneath  the  protecting  Buolttd^  That  a  similar  condition  of  oi>preasiv6 
folda  of  our  country's  starry  emblem  of  protection  ii^uatioe  meets  us  on  nearly  every  nulway  train  which 
ud  grandeur,  and  there  openly  and  bolcUy  assert  that  leaves  Baltimore,  in  being  oompelled  to  pay  for  that 
ve  are  f^  American  citizens,  and  that  the  flag  floata  which  we  do  not  receive  by  forcm^  the  most  respect- 
over  none  other  than  freemen  on  American  sou.  able  colored  ladies  and  gentiemen  into  smoking-cars, 

SaUvtd^  That  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  where  they  are  insulted,  not  only  by  making  them  pay 

Federal  ofiOcers  throughout  the  country  for  tiieir  ap-  for  first-class  tickets  and  giving  second-class  fare,  out 

ptpintments,  to  ofSces  of  trust  and  profit,  of  colored  the  obscene  language  often  used  by  white  men  in  such 

citizens ;  for  that  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  they  cars,  in  the  presence  of  our  females,  adds  another  item 

baTe  acted  irrespective  of  race  or  color,  and  we  assure  to  the  crimes  used  against  us  by  railway  and  steam- 

them  that  when  Maryland'a  40,000  colored  Bepubli-  boat  companies. 

can  eiUxens  can  wield  the  ballot,  that  they  who  have  r^„  --.  ^  -  ,  ,^  ^^  t««^  «  «•«-  «,«*♦:«-  ^fi  ^^i 

takcnthefiont  in  doing  our  brothers  justice  shaU  not  ^^  ^'^^  1-^*?  ^'  •'^^®  *  "™*S8  meeting  of  col- 

^  forgotten:  we  wiUukewise  remember  those  gen*  ored  Republicans  was  held  in  Baltimore,  at 

tlemen  in  tms  our  native  State  that  have  defined  the  which  a  long  series  of  resolutions  was  adopt- 

word  offlw  so  as  to  mean  position.  ed,  the  most  important  being  the  following : 

RuwMd^  That  we  mamtam  and  recognize  the  jus-  i                       r                    o                       o 

tice  and  expediency  of  according  to  lOl  men  equal  BeBoVfted^  That  we,  the  colored  Bepublicans  of  Balti- 

political  rights^  more  dty,  MaUy  ignore  the  so-called  Convention  of 

'fi«o;««j;  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  at  all  June  1,  1869,  believinff  its  acts  destructive  of  the 

timee  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Bepublican  party.  best  interests  of  the  colored  people  of  Maryland,  and 

^FSUreu,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  his  Cab-  infamous  and  subversive  of  the  cardinal  principles 

inet  have  nobly  recognued  the  ballots  of  700,000  of  the  gjeat  Bepublican  party,  viz.,  fiieedom  of  speech 

cdored  Bepublksana  inio  aided  in  securing  their  tri-  and  action. 

omphant  election,  by  appointing  colored  men  to  high  Ba  UfuHker  r($oloed,  That  we  parUeularly  repro- 

poBitiona  as  foreign  mimsters.  constils-general,  assess-  bate  ana  ignore  that  portion  of  the  proceedings  or  the 

org  of  internal  revenue,  one  judge  of  court,  postmas-  so-called  Convention  that  arrogates  to  fMn  toUhout 

tos,  jnstioes  of  the  peace,  etc. :  therefore,  «o^  the  control  of  the  political  fiiture  of  our  State, 

•»mo«2.  That  we,  the  colored  Bepublicana  of  even  in  contemptuous  cusregard  of  Divine  power, 

^>^laud  in  State  Convention  aesemlAed,  do  ftdly  And  repudiate  this  dictatorial  action  aa  foreign  to  the 

realize  the  healthflil  influence  of  these  humane  and  wishes  of  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  of  our 

practical  acta  for  which  our  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  State. 

^U.'ffitt^il  tt^rffl^r^  J^e  ^«*^'  *^«  *^^t^1  Republicans  of  Fred- 

nition  and  impartial  manifestation  in  acknowledging  enck  County  assembled  m  the  city  of  Jrred- 

the  claima  of  all  American  citizens.  erlck,  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  ntterly 


Mlvea  in  obedience  to  the'  hiws  of  tiie  Stata^even  to  tions  were  the  following : 

degradini^  and  oppressive  laws ;  always  ready  to  ren-  Jietolvsd,  1,  That  we  repel  the  idea  that  we  have 

aer  patriotic  aid  to  the  State  in  times  of  peril;  ready  met  in  the  interest  of  any  wing  of  the  Bepubl' — 

to  contribute  our  means  for  internal  improvement  to  party ;  and  aver  that  we  acknowledge  allegiano 
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no  faction,  and  that  vre  are  the  firm  and  unswcnring        The  election,  held  on  the  2d  of  November, 

Bupportere  of  the  jrreat  RepuhU<»n  party  of  the  resulted  In  the  choice  of  cTery  candidate  on 

SlSS^Ii^i.  ^ict  "et,;^^?^^^  *^«  Sf-^-jt'S  *'^'^'*'.?^  therefore  the  Le. 

that  all  of  its  deliherationB  may  he  charaoteiiaed  by  gislatnre  which  assembled  January  5,  IStO. 

great  unity  of  action.  consisted  entirely  of  members  of  the  same 

2.  That  we  feel  called  upon  to  ignore  the  action  of  politicfld  party,  a  circumstance  wWch  has  never 

the  Baltimore  Conyention  of  June  1,  1869,  and  un-  rw^mirrAd  hut  onftn  bAfnre  in  unr  State  in  the 

hesitatingly  condemnit  as  iU-timed,  unwise,  and  cal-  ??i^"  .«^^i,^?^.«  .^^^^      \Tl^^uS 

culated  tS  Engender  a  spirit  of  contention  among  the  ^°J?^  *^^  *'^**  ^«®  ^  ^2^}Ji  T^^lfJ  „. 
colored  SepubUoana,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of        The  vote  polled  was  28,412  for  McKelUfi, 

petty  factions  of  a  most  disturbing  and  mischievous  Bepnblioan ;  and  62,754  for  Woolfbrd,  Deno- 

<**~*«r.  crat.    Woolford's  minority  was  29,842. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  Democratic  Con-       MASSACHUSETTS.    The  Legislature  as- 

Tention,  called  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  sembled  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  remained 

office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  met  in  in  session  until  the  26th  of  June,  thus  consmo- 

the  city  of  Baltimore,  and,  without  adopting  Ing  171  days — a  longer  time  by  one  week  thin 

bxlj  "  platform,"  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  can-  that  of  1868,  which  was  the  longest  ever  held 

didate.    There  were  six  contestants,  of  whom  in  this  State^ 
Levin  Woolford  was  the  successful  one.  The  business  accomplished  may  he  brieflr 

The  Republican  Convention  met  on  the  12th  summed  up  as  follows:  The  fifteeutii  amend- 

of  October,  for  tbe  purpose  of  nominating  a  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

candidate  for  Comptroller,  and,  after  adopting  was  adopted.    A  number  of  new  branch  rail- 

a  platform,  nominated  W.  A.  McKellip.  roads  were  charteredL    An  ocean  telegraph 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  as  company  was  authorized.  Twenty  new  Bsvings- 

the  platform  of  the  party  in  the  election  of  banks  and  two  or  three  insurance  companies 

Comptroller  and  members  of  the  State  Le-  were  chartered.    A  railroad  commission  and 

gislature :  a  bureau  of  statistics  were  established.  The 

Be$oh€d  bu  the  S^pMican$  of  Maryland^  in  Oen-  Boston  (Methodist)  University  was  chartered. 
eral  Chnventton  aumibled.  That  we  have  undimin-  Kew  and  stringent  game-laws  were  passed,  and 
ished  oonfidenoe  in  the  Adninistration  of  President  ^i^out  fifty  private  and  miscellaneous  corpora- 
Grant,  devoted  as  it  is  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ni^-  ^^^„  ^^JL  ^„4i>^^».^ 
tional  credit  and  tiie  enforcement  of  economy  and  ^<«J  ^J^®  authorized, 
honesty  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  three  great  measures  of  the  session  were. 

BttoUed^  That  repudiation  of  our  national  indebt-  1.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  HealtL 

ednesB  is  exclusively  a  Democratic  doctrine,  and  2.  The  abolishment  of  the  district  syatcm  of 

S'^^^^^^Jn^'hvSSSt^n^n'^^^t^*^^  P'lWi®  schools,  and  the  revision  of  the  ednca- 

ed  and  oenouncea  by  every  man  who  oares  to  pre-  f.     ^i  ^    *    ^  *  ai.    a*  j.        o    in..  -.««-*™:int 

serve  either  his  countoy's  hbnor  or  his  own.  ti<>n«l  system  of  the  State.    8.  The  enactment 

JSetolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 
of  a  fi!ee  railroad  law,  and  the  removal  of  all  leglalar        The  new  school  law,  in  abolishing  the  oM 

tive  restriotioiu  upon  tiie  development  of  the  agri-  u  district  system,"  required  the  towns  where 

cultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  .^  _^iii  ^-;«*1j  4^  V-v«^«.«.-^:***  •v/««e<.aAiAn  of 

Betohsd,  That  aa  tiie  miUtU  Uw  of  tiie  State  was  ** /^J"  existed  to  take  immediate  possession  oi 

enacted  for  purposes  of  doubtfhl  lovalty,  is  unneces-  all  the  school-houses,  land,  and  other  property 

sary  and  prcKluoes  a  wasteful  ezpenoiture  of  the  pub-  owned  and  used  by  the  district,  to  appruse  tbe 

lie  money  and  an  oppressive  capitation  tax  on  the  property  and  levy  a  tax  for  it,  and  remit  the 

'^'^l^'^^Jtth^ S^?tS^tw reeentlv  enacted  is  "^0^=*  ^  <*«  tax-payers  of  the  several  dis- 

in  the  opiion  of  the  convention,  a  mere  machine  foi  trlots.    Hereafter  the  schools  wiU  be  mflnaped 

fmmiahimr  place  for  political  partisans,  oppreaaive  directly  by  the  towns,  through  the  general 

alike  to  an  engaged  in  this  laborious  busineaa,  and  in  school  committee.    The  result  will  be  fewer 

f^^^®-*^?"^*^  ^  J"^*??  *c?  *®^*^5  intewsts  or  schools  and  better.    There  wiU  no  longer  be 

to  benefit  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  -^u^^i-  ^^  ^-«  a-,^  -.-  4>k«./^  .aI«#^1owi  ais  hu 

repealed  or  essentially  modified,  schools  of  one,  two,  or  three  scholars,  a*  n« 

Jleeohed,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  fi-equently  been  the  case  m  some  of  the  sparse- 
system  of  public  schools  that  will  ffive  to  all  classes  ly-populated  hiU-towns  for  the  last  few  jearN 
of  our  citizens  the  adyantagos  of  education  for  their  By  a  supplementary  act,  union  districts  and 

^'^^jSffw  TT,..f  w  ..  «.*;^«-i  T?.«„Mt«-«.  -f-^^  contiguous  districts  in  different  towns  are  al*) 
Jietotveaf  Tnat  we,  as  national  Sepuolioans,  stand  ^v^i:-i«^;i  ^^a  *i.^  «.«^  ^*  ^^^.^t-t^.^.  4^ta  nmn. 
pledged  to  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  al)olished,  and  the  way  of  apprai^g  the  prop^ 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  gives  erty  of  such  districts  is  prescribed,  lown? 
equal  rights  to  all  men,  without  dlatinotion  of  race  shidl  assume  all  the  debts  of  districts,  and  de- 
o'  ^^^^'  duct  their  amount  from  the  amount  to  be  re- 
On  the  20th  of  October  the  Republican  State  mitted  to  the  districts.  By  another  act,  torn) 
Oentral  Committee  issued  an  address,  review-  may  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  pry- 
ing the  financid  history  of  the  State  for  the  viding  conveyance  for  children  to  and  froin 
years  1868  and  1869,  from  which  it  appears  schod.  In  accordance  with  the  r^okes  ot 
that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  I^gisla-  last  year^here  have  been  appropriated  $35.000 
ture  in  March,  1868,  were  as  follows :  Spe-  each  to  Williams  College  and  the  Agassi2  Ma- 
cial  appropriations,  $6,807,404.10;  general  ap-  seum  of  Comparative  Zoolocy.  The  new  ap- 
propriations for  1868,  $1,696,998.11 ;  general  propriations  are  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  ip* 
appropriations  for  1869,  $1,614,488.11.  Total,  structing  the  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  m 
$8,618,890.82.  reading,  writing,  and  other  branches;  $10,00<^ 
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iyithe  new  Salem  Academr;  $50,000  each  to    Fnndod  debt ^*3!I*^M 

the  Worcester  Free  School  ofindustrialScienoe    Temporary  icmne i^am^m  la 

and  to  the  Agrionltnral  College ;  and  $80,000    Total  amoant  of  debt  Jannary  l,  imo $80,823,880  02 

.ottoPerto-InstttutefortheBlind.  Amhenrt  ST^SSSS^JgifSr  JSUia  to^thiii:'^"''^" 

College  and  the  Instltate  Oi  lecmiology  had  demptlonortbe  debt  amounted  on  the  let 

leave  to  withdraw  their  petitions  for  aid.  ^L^'^^^j  ^^u^i.\ •  •  i*  •:•  w .$n,4Te,86i  87 

The  Kqaor  hiw,  whiXwas  passed,  was  a  '^o^tbSdSb?:.?"'?^.'*!?!^'^^^       1.064,710  61 

reriral  of  the  one  previonsly  in  force.     The  Back  Bay  lands  ftmd  in  the  Treaenry  (which 

"f  el^Tf"  •ertwn?  tr«U  of  the  conunisdoner,  ,£2 SSSTded^'Si^lSrLiwiitoi;;- '  ""'^  " 

who  shall  he  appointed  hy  the  GoTemor,  give  oC  the  Bute,  for  which  BtiU  fhrther  provi- 

bond*  in  the  penal  som  of  $20,000,  have  an    «i!2*  Jf,***,  ^*  i?^  V* iviuvv^  I8»056»a»  M 

office  in Bostoii;  where  he  shall  aLalxwliqnpnj  'ttSiSStoLewJ^uSSa^.^lSSp^ 

and  sell  them  to  the  authorized  agents,  Keep       ▼ided  for  in  the  ainkinff  ftmdi).  of. 1,821,232  ao 

rernnl  nf  aaIaa    tmA    nnrAhnflAs    ami    oaal    all  I«oan  to  the  Boelon,  HarBoid  and  Brie  Rall- 

recomoi  sales  ana  purcnases,  and  seal  au  road(impn>Tidcdforintheiiiikin«ftindf»)  2,832,154  00 

pacuges  of  hqnor.    He  and  his  agents  are  for*  Loan  to  the  Norwich  Bailroad  (anproTided 

wden to .dnftorBte,  orBeu  ^«iter«ted liquor,  lis^SSSSSS'SSSria;;;::;::::.::;:    '^^  !S 

under  pam  of  imprisonment.    The  next  five  _J 

sections  anthorize  county  commissioners  to  li-  „^.  J®*^--v';-  •••\v-iv-v\v-«v-*  •4,726,260  80 

cense  the  numjfecture  of  Hqnons  to  be  export-  ^JS.J^tl^.^J'.^llllStfiS'o?!^!'!'^  I8,a».i46  » 

ed  or  sold  m  thirty-gallon  packages  for  ohemi-  There  are  leyeial  other  itema  which  will 

cd  «d  med.«nic«l  pmTK«e^  the  manu&ctnrer  ^^'l^S^^^'^JSSX''^ 

to  gire  bCAds  m  the  sum  of  $6,000,  and  keep  Back  Bay  landa,  which  are  esOmated  at. .    1,600,000  00 

his  books  open  for  inspection.    The  next  eight  ^J^J^^  ^  ^^  Boston  and  Albany  Bail- 

Mthorize  the  appointment  of  honded  agenU  And  the  biii;iw  of  tti4*i;i;;»'tti^'*cu;imB     **'^  ^ 

oj  cities  and  towns  *'to  purchase  and  sell,"  at  asalnst  the  United  states  Ctoremment, 

wme  convenient  pUoes,  spirituous  or  intoxi-       which  are  eatlmatad  at. 400,000  00 

StenLJ'.Srii^hSodSz^^S  ^  This  Bhow,  that  the  SUte  is  obH^d  to  pa., 

fm&r,  pwchaae  of  the  conunuBioner  only,  j^     j.^^  indebtedness  wiU  be  tocreased  an- 

anamake  true  annnal  retains.    The  next  two  *    «    *«•»  u.u«i/«TOuoi».  niu  »»  iuv4«aocu  au 

sections  provide  for  an  assayer  and  inspector  P^J  [?^  *^1"^^^  ^^^'  7^^  f^^^*  T  T^^" 

ofliquorl    Bond,  $10,OOo/The  next  three  i^^;!"^^!!  ^L?«^^^^ 

An  w^porter  of  forei«i  liquors  is  allowed  to  ^^t^.              ,     .^^  ^^  ^^  ^    ^    .      ^ 

t^tj^X^l'^C^^^^'  "^  ^^l^^'T^  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  Railway,  wiU 

ft^v'Ln  fn?  ^^Jnlf  Z^i^'tn  iSfh  ^^^^^  ^^^  "^^^lities  of  the  State  to  $36,000,000. 

S^r  S^^n WW  .^  l^^nt^f^^  The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  Treisur- 

^T  v'J  V*  °^*^^^  artist,  or  numufaoturer,  ,  balance-shJet  for  the  year : 

niay  keep  hquors  for  use,  but  not  for  sale ;  and  »'««»"^«^    v«    v   ^u^  j  v» 

&QJ  person  may  manufacture  and  sell  cider  for  Beroiae  reeelpu  for  the  year 

other  purposes  than  as  a  i^^uoniiiiiiii^'BiM^i^'^'^^ 

lerated  wme  for  sacramental  purposes.    The      fondB,  loans,  etc r.u  ,829,853  84 

next  thirty-five  sections  forbid  the  manufao-  Cashon  hand,  Jannary  l,  leeo  l,i6i,«»  80 

tore  or  sale,  except  as  above  provided,  or  the    oMlnary  expenses,  1809 $6,4B0,aw  47  '  '     ' 

Keeping  with  intent  to  sell.    Whoever  by  him-  Payments,  ainkiniirftinds,  etc. .  .10,080,645  S7 

self  or  by  another  per8<«^  direcUy  or  indirectly,  *^^  *>«*  hand,  Jannary  i,  »«>..  Mf^ewsi               ^ 
or  by  any  device,  parts  with  liquor  for  a  con- 

fideration  in  violation  of  the  above  provisions,  The  reyenue  receipts  for  1860  exceed  those 

u  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  a  fine  of  $10  of  1868  in  the  sum  of  $612,468.68,  while  the 

iiid  thirty  days' imprisonment ;  for  the  second,  ordinary  expenses  are  less  than  in  1868  by 

|20  and  sixty  days' ;  for  the  third  and  every  $409,451.01.     The  revenue  account  of  1869 

rabsequent  one,  $50  and  six  months'.     The  shows  a  surplus  of  $272,167.44,  while  in  1868 

whole  machinery  of  evidence,  search,  and  for-  there  was  a  deficiency  of  $798,742.25.    The 

leitnre,  is  then  minutely  detailed,  and  provi-  estimated  expenses  for  1870  are  $5,754,820, 

Ron  is  made  for  searching  any  house  where  and  the  revenue,  $2,905,162,  leaving  a  defi- 

liquor  is  suspected  to  be  scud,  or  concealed  for  cien<sy  of  $2,854,157  to  be  supplied  by  taxa- 

Purposeofsaleb    The  last  section  provides  the  tion.    The  interest  on  the  Troy  and  Green- 

M  forms  that  are  to  be  used.  Cider  is  stricken  field  Bulroad  loan  will  make  up  $810,000  of 

from  the  lists  of  intoxicants.  this,  and  the   conditional   advances  on  the 

,  The  financidccmdition  of  the  State  is  given  Hoosao  Tunnel  contract    $340,000,  reducing 

ID  the  following  statement,  which  was  care-  the  amount  of  defidenoy  on  the  ordinary  run- 

[aUj  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Legis-  ning  expenses  to  $2,204, 157. 

iaturo  of  1870,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  The  taxable  property  of  the  State,  for  the 

(^Temor's  message :  years  1868  and  1869,  was  as  follows : 
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1868.             1800.  are  boys  and  69  girls.    The  average  ftg6  of 

^tll^X^^^^y!-^"^^^  S^P^  i'^^^yr  ""^l  years,  and  the  aver^ 

Bavinn-bankB  deposito 94,838,886     118,119,016  days  of  attendance  for  each  has  been  ISO. 

TaxaWe  exceas  ofcoiporations     98,826,788      96,167,748  fhe  saperintendent  of  tiiie  institatioB  MTS: 

Total |i,407,47i,088|i,5«,4B6,l64  "Dividingthe  actnal  amount  drawn  irom  the 

Increase  in  1868 140,985,184  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  $45,663.11, 

The  principal  items  of  the  Tax  Commis-  by  the  average  number  of  inmatea,  500,  give* 

sioner's  report  are  the  following :  an  annual  cost  of  $91.82,  and  a  weekly  cost  «f 

Amount  of  tax  aeseascd  on  general  llBt $1,477,008  $1^75  for  each  inmate." 

Amount  asaeaaed  on  oil  com^Bnie^  etc 16,911  Dividing  the  current  expenses,  niniu  tae 

-,  ^,                                                 mids»Qii.  increase  of  the  personal  assets,  $8,879.35,  ve 

T„«1?iiip;id;".;.v.;;.v.::::::::::::::  i;S:SJ  »^«*^« s?*"^, cost $84.66, and thew^uy 

Taxes  of  fonnerTeara  paid 88,430  GOSt,  $1.62).     If  tO  the   Current  expODM  be 

Bemalningonpaidof  taxes  of  former  yean...        66,708  added  the   extraordinary  expenses,  |4,56S.T9, 

«          »    -.1— »i  «  ^f  -^•.^     *®^             ^^^  «id  the  balance  of  the  special  approprUtioa 

^?tSJk.?';!*"."'!.°'..''!?!jl8l,i78,768  $i98,74a.798  expended,  $8,047.7r,  the  weekly  cost  will  be 

Value  of  real  estate  and  machi-                   iAA  «« .»iti.  ^^-^^  against  $3.84  for  the  last  year,  made  on 

B^Sionwhtehati^wkVuid:   S^lSs    'SK  the  same  basis.     Whole  number  of  dettte 

Whole  number  of  coiporaUons taxable....            1,961  smce  the  opening  of  the  insutution:  mu^^ 

nnSSJSUlL* •;;; ™  523;  females,  486— total,  1,008. 

MlLi?Xmf.\^*':::::::::::::::::::-.:v.*;^^^        IS  The  inspectors  state  that  the  whole  nnmw 

Anthoriced  increase  of  corporate  capital  by  of  inmates  of  the  State  Almshouse  and  Vort 

uX™Vtows;v.::::;-.:'.:::::::::v.:::  •I:^  houseatBridgewaterwasunusuaUyMnsiiaiir. 

Eeducuons 1,878,000  ing  the  year.     At  the  dateof  the  report  tbe 

Net  increase $75,186,866  following  was  the  condition  of  the  iastitatioM: 

The  State  Reform  School  is  doing  a  noble        Whole  nnmber  la  the  ahnabouae Jj 

work  in  the  redemption  of  boys  from  the        Whole  number  to  the  workhooae ...m 

paths  of  vice,  and  fitting  them  for  lives  of  use-  By  the  superintendent's  statement  it  is  as- 

fnlness.     The   report  of  the  superintendent  oertained  that — 

shows  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school,  Sep-        Jho  total  cwrent  expenses  were Wi « 

tember  80, 1868,  to  have  been  821 ;  numbw  ^s^^^'^^SlSSSlu'S;u^:::: ::::::::  aw« 

received  during  the  year,  167 ;  whole  number,  "        **  ihrm  sales « *• 

in  school  during  the  year,  488.    There  were  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 

apprenticed,  released,   discharged,  etc.,  193,  the  State  LunaUc  Hospital  at  Worcester,  it  sp- 

leaving  in  school,  September  80,  1869,  295.  pears  that  887  patients  were  admitted  dorin; 

The  total  receipts  of  the  school  were  $75,-  the  year  just  closed,  of  whom  171  were  males 

364.78 ;  the  .expenses  were  $56,901.59.  and  166  were  females. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  At  tiie  close  of  the  previous  year  the:^a 
Feeble-minded  Youths  is  too  small  for  the  de-  were  882  patients  remainiiig  in  the  ho^pitsl. 
mands  upon  it  The  whole  number  of  in-  of  whom  188  were  males  and  194  were  females; 
mates  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  85.  so  that  there  were  719  persons  under  treat- 
Since  then  28  have  been  admitted,  17  have  ment  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  wbom  ^y 
been  discharged^our  have  died,  and  the  present  were  males  and  860  were  females, 
number  is  87.  The  whole  number  treated  has  The  nnmber  of  patients  discharged  was  ^ 
been  108.  Seventeen  have  been  discharged,  of  whom  169  were  males  and  174  were  female? 
and,  among  these,  four  are  already  known  as  Of  the  848  patients  discharged,  149  were  r^ 
doing  so  well  tliat  they  can  earn  their  liveli-  stored  to  their  usual  health  of  body  and  mma 
hood.  The  new  wing  has  been  entirely  com-  186  were  improved,  many  of  them  so  mneb  so 
pleted  during  the  year,  and  proves  to  be  very  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  ordinary  duties 
convenient  and  advantageous  in  all  respects,  and  11  were  discharged  as  not  improved. 
The  superintendent  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  The  trustees  state  that  on  the  80th  of  Sep 
TewksDury  reports  the  whole  number  sup-  tember,  1868,  the  numlxar  ci  patients  in  tw 
ported  during  the  year  to  have  been  2,140  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Korthampton,  w^ 
The  actual  average  weekly  number  supported  421.  In  the  course  of  the  official  year  jp' 
is  710,  at  a  gross  cost  of  $78,881.19— which  ig  have  i>een  admitted;  168  have  be^d^ 
$2.12  for  the  support  of  each  one  of  the  71(^  charged ;  and  25  have  died;  leaving  4^ 
persons,  per  week.  It  must  be  understood  the  house  at  the  present  time.  The  Ja^ 
that  this  amount  covers  the  entire  -cash  expen*  number  on  any  day  was  422 ;  the  smallest,  ^ 
ditnre  for  all  purposes  for  the  year.  and  the  didly  average  for  the  year,  405.   ^°\ 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  State  average  is  larger  than  in  any  foregom?  y^ 

Almshouse  and  Primary  School  at  Monson  except  the  next  preceding.    The  sopennwiw- 

shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  report  the  ent  thus  gives  the  condition  of  the  pstien 

number  of  inmates  of  the  institution  was  187 ;  discharged :  recovered,  49 ;  improved,  51 ;  ^ 

admitted  during  the    year,  756-'totaI,   898.  improved,  68 ;  died,  26— 4otal,  188. 

The  number  of  children  actually  attending  The  statistical  tables  of  the  warden  or  w« 

school  at  the  present  time  is  285,  of  whom  226  State  Prison  show  a  steady  increase  in  vi 
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number  of  prisoners,  the  largest  nmnber  at  any  The  report  of  Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts,  Hassa- 

0Q6  time  during  the  past  year  being  600,  an  in-  chusetts  -State  agent  at  Washington,  can  be 

crease  of  36   oyer   the  largest  number  of  summed  np  as  foUows : 

1868.    The  receipts  in  cash  for  the  financial  Whole  amoant  claimed  from  UoitodSUtee....  $8,744,044 

jear  ending  September  80th  were  $182,466.-    ^^"^^d^^^^'W^^ ^S^T^ 

k  which,  Witt  stock  on  hand  of  $7,290.87,  S^jStoSST.!'^"^.!'^^^^^^                       M^So 

makesatotal  of  $189,757.61 ;  andtheezpendi-    lEzpected  in  a  month 216|46< 

tures  in  cash  have  been  $104,020.84^  which,  The  final  report  of  the  agency,  to  which  Colo- 

with  stock  on  hand,  October  1, 1866,  of  $7,161.-  nel  Tufts  alluaes  as  not  far  distant,  will  show  a 

40,  makes  a  total  of  $111,182.24,  anda  bslance  ooUection  of  99  per  cent,  of  sll  the  claims  of 

oft28,575.87  in  favor  of  the  prison*    The  la-  the  State,  against  the  General  Government, 

bor  of  the  convicts  is  hired  out  by  contract,  The  question  of  the  liability  of  the  United 

the  preaent  prices  obtakied  varying  from  88  States,  for  the  interest  on  money  borrowed  by 

cents  to  $1.07  per  day.  the  States  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  now  in  con- 

Tbe  total  number  of  g^ls  cared  for  at  the  troversy,  and  its  decision  will  affect  the  final 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  settlements.    The  State  has  also  an  unsettled 

daring  the  year,  was  252,  of  which  nnmb^r  189  claim  for  $280,000  for  money  expended  in  coast 

renamed  in  the  institution  October  Ist.  defence,  which  will  probably  be  favorably  de- 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  cided.  The  expenses  of  Colonel  Tufts^s  agency, 
State  Nautical  School  shows  the  number  of  last  year,  were  only  $6,884. 
bors  in  the  ship,  October  1,  1868,  to  have  The  26th  registration  report  of  the  Secre- 
been  881 ;  committed  and  received  from  other  tary  jof  the  Commonwealth  for  1867  was  pub- 
sources  during  the  year,  195;  total,  476.  Num-  lished  during  the  year,  and  gives  the  following 
ber  shipped,  &charged,  escaped,  etc.,  206 ;  re-  statistics : 
maining  in  school,  270.  ^^                      £^        ^wgf       \ff^ 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipt  of  Married*. V.V.V.V.    '. \ \  sslms        14I4M        i4',45i 

$0,939.40:  amount  expended,  $5,618.89 ;  cash        I>»«i «»T»        ".878        11.896 

on  hand,  $820.51.  Of  the  marriages,  8,488  were  between  par- 

The  foUowing  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  ties  altogether  of  American  birth ;  in  5,878, 

report  of  die  State  Constable  of  the  operations  one  or  both  of  the  parties  were  of  foreign  birth, 

of  the  force  during  the  year:  and  the  nativity  of  185  couples  was  unknown. 

FhmM  during  tAs  Tear  im^CHmifuU  Ouei.  The  number  of  births  increased  by  977  over  the 

ASdute* 8,450  year  1866,  and  wasup  to  the  arerage  of  the  six 

iJqoorpioMcatlons 6^  ^^3^3  preceding  the  war;  the  marriages  in- 

Toui lo,aw  creased  by  28,  and  were  the  most  numerous 

Hiaiwrofoflicersondnty 160  ever  recorded;  the  deaths  were  865  less  than 

ViobtioBf  of  Hcenso  law s,ooo  during  the  preceding  year,  and  were  less  than 

W*^iSr"*'****'^  **"' 1^  inl860.    The  natural  increase  of  the  population 

J_  during  the  year  was  12,290.    The  average  age 

Total 0,808  of  those  who  died  was  80.05  years,  whidi  was 

cwioniKized-*;cohoJ.... io.^j^  somewhat  less  than  in  1866. 

"*•••*•• «SMBX  The  report  further  states  that,  by  estimating 

,  .Totti 85,910  the  increase  ofpopulationby  immigration  at  one 

^"^"^  recorered  and  r«.tored  to       ^^^^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  for  the  two 

FtoiiittdCft«ui»Mhi  y®«««iice  the  census  of  1865,  and  adding  it 

J2«»««f8ui«prtiefc                           ,.  ^'^^^JiT^S  *^  *^®  28,000  natural  increase,  it  is  supposed 

^  '  ^*So99                                     So  487  S  t^A^  ^e  ^^^  population  of  the  State  at  the 

i^.!.'.'  looissi  96                                      T<49r  48  dosc  of  1867  was  1,800,000. 

«o ...  Mi,»8  TO                                    141^08  During  the  year  there  were  1,007  stillborn 

1478,188  85                                    |ii08,678  05  children.    The  birth-rate,  excludmg  these,  was 

J^^BcteipeBMs 478,188  85  2.76  per  cent.    At  the  rate  of  increase  shown 

Bilawe  in  ftvor  of  State  PoMce $194MO  10  ^l}^f^  J^f^  1867,  it  WM  supposed  that  by 

AwNwfathu.                                    i^««it«m.  1869  thc  old  ratc  of  2.87  to  each  hundred  per- 

!JP'-^«ooo                                     f&SSU  sons  would  be  reached.    The  proportion  of 

1^:     luSo  00                                    iw«4  96  male'births  to  females  ranged  from  116  to  100 

^ ...  tt9,804  00                                     loilaoo  78  in  Franklin,  to  92  to  100  in  Barnstable,  only 

|8^j»4  90                                  $*78,iW88  the  latter  county  and  Plyjaoui^  exhibiting  an 

418,188  85  excess  of  females.    An  interesting  table  is  that 

"ac4  1^^  ^             ^  ^  V  ,  showing  the  parentage  of  the  children  bom. 

w&Cffi;2rdSrtn*^'5r^r^^  can  parents  have  decreased  by  818,  the  births 

p^*'      "  wcetyed  *♦        '^     Ji^^  from  mixed  parentage  have  increased  by  289, 

^Mw^fcL^™**"* io^oSoo  and  those  from  whoDy  foreign  parentage  have 

i^Uoverto8iu«eoiM}eDenuiMk^                   *  increased  by  922.    The  children  bom  of  for- 

tS^l^Jl^^^^j:;^^^:^'^  'W^  g??^*5,?r1  ^'^  of  Amenoaii  parents 

i»BproMeu«ea.,.ri; :..     i^nooo  I)y2,ai6.    The  feet  appears  that  the  mamage- 
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rate  was  one  to  48.88  of  the  whole  popnlation.  hoars.    The  disease  has  been  era^cated,  it  b 

The   highest   marriage-rate   was   in   Suffolk  believed,  bnt  it  has  caased  a  great  loss  to  tbe 

Conntj,  the  lowest  in  Dukes.    The  average  fiirmers  of  the  two  towns  to  which  its  nvap 

age  of  the  new-married  during  the  year  was  were  mostly  confined.    Both  Mr.  Stockbridi^ 

29.1  years;  of  women,  25.1  years.    The  per-  and  Dr.  Beebe  believe  that  the  disease  is  m< 

contage  of  nativities  of  those  married  is  as  fol-  contagious. 

lows :  wholly  American,  58.94  per  cent.,  wholly  The  report  of  the  Board  of  AssesBors  of  tne 

foreign,  29.24  per  cent,  mixed,  11.82  per  cent  city  of  Boston  gives  the  followmg  itatisticsiD 

This  shows  a  small  diminution  of  purely  Amer-  reference  to  the  valuation  of  property : 

ican  marriages  and  a  marked  increase  of  foreign    Beal |38S.05i  »> 

marriages  from  the  preceding  year,  when  the    Personal 2i7,45Vvi< 

proportion  was  59.72  and  28.27.  _  .  ,                                       "HirTTi; 

The  number  of  deaths,  22,772,  was  2,801  less  ^^^ 9»^i\^ 

than  the  average  of  the  six  preceding  years,  The  report  shows  a  gain  on  real  estate  of 
and  but  2,088  Ivger  than  the  smallest  number  $44,410,100,  and  on  personal  estate  of  $11,53].- 
during  the  past  eleven  years.    The  death-rate  800,  making  a  total  gain  of  $56,937,900. 
in  1867  was  1.797  to  100  persons  living,  which  The  annual  report  of  the  State  Liqiior  Coin- 
is  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  twelve  years  mission  has  the  following  recapitolation  : 
S receding  the  war.    The  highest  rate  was  in  Amount  of  sales  fix>m  July  SUi  to  Octo- 
>08ton,  the  lowest  in  the  coast  counties  south       berl,l869 $58,923C 

of  Boston,  of  which  the  record  of  Dukes  is    Ofeommisrions »^^^ 

the  most  satisfactory.    The  highest  rate  in  the  isiJMQi 

large  cities  and  towns  was  in  Somerville.  2.48 ;  9^^^ 

the  lowest  in  Haverhill,  .88.    The  nativities  of  The  Messrs.  Shanly,  oontractors  for  the  com- 

those  who  died  were  as  follows :  American,  18,-  pletion  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  eommeaeed  work 

278 ;  foreign,  4,126 ;  not  stated,  868— the  per-  March  81, 1869.    On  the  S8d  of  Deeember  tb^ 

centage  of  those  known  being  81 .58  Americans,  had  made  1, 199  feet  of  progress  at  the  esst  end 

18.42  foreign.  The  leading  causes  of  death  were  205  down  the  central  shait|  415  at  the  wH 

consumption,  4^862 ;  pneumonia,  1,878;  cholera  end,  and  221  with  the  brick  aroh.    The  wort 

infantum,  966 ;  typhus,  965  ;   scarlatina,  828 ;  on  the  whole,  is  not  np  to  the  cositract  reqain- 

dysentei4,  658 ;    croup,  856 ;    teething,  275 ;  ments ;  but  at  the  east  end  it  b«i  averagM  M 

diphtheria,  251 ;  measles,  194 ;  erysipelas,  144.  feet  per  month  in  excess,  and  Is  rapidly  oomip;; 

The  report  of  Mr.  Stookbridge  for  the  Com-  up  at  all  points.    The  contractors  are  steadilj 

missioners  on  Oattie  Diseases  states  that  the  perfecting  and  increasing  their  means  of  open- 

pleuro-pneumonia  has  not  appeared  daring  the  tion,  having  nearly  douued  the  monthly  oiud- 

year,  and  "  we  would  fSain  nope  to  be  exempt  tity  of  work,  and  do  not  anticipate  the  Aill  d6 

from  its  scourge  in  the  long  future."    The  velopmentoitheir  efficient  strength  before  Mty 

Spanish  fever  also  failed  to  break  out  again  or  June,  1870.    It  is  predicted  by  aangaineol- 

last  spring,  as  it  had  been  feared,  and  the  only  servers,  long  familiar  with  the  timnel,  that  the 

serious  malady  among  cattle  was  that  which  Shanlys  will  be  through  the  moontam  a  tm: 

first  made  its  appearance  in  October  last  in  and  a  half  before  the  contract  time  expiro^ 

Great  Barrington  and  f^emont    The  facts  March  1,  1874.    The  rock  encountered  at  the 

regarding  this  malady  are  given  at  some  length  west  end  has  been  of  the  hardest  character, 

in  the  report  of  Dr.  Beebe,  who  was  called  almost  of  the  quality  of  flint,  and  thatportioQ 

to  take  charge  of  the  cases.    The  symptoms  of  the  work  has  progressed  slowly.   The  nu- 

first  appeared,  after  the  great  fall  freshet,  chinery  has  been  increased,  and  now  the  ad- 

among  cattle  which  had  been  allowed  to  feed  vanoe  is   gdning   in   rapidity.     They  hi^ 

on  the  meadows  and  marshes,  but  it  is  not  added  a  good  deiu  of  valuable  madhinery  to  th« 

regarded  as  certain  that  the  undue  moisture  working  appliances,  worth  in  the  tifgn^^ 

or  malaria  from  them  was  the  cause  of  the  $100,000.    During  the  month  of  Norember  the 

disease.    The  cattle  appeared  to  be  perfectly  number  of  workmen  employed  was  847— adarK 

well,  up  to  within  a  very  few  hours  of  death,  twice  the  force  ever  employed  by  the  State  At 

They  then  became  stupid,  their  horns  were  any  one  time.    The  monthly  disborssmcnta  for 

cold — ^in  milch-cows  the  quantity  of  milk  was  wages  average  over  $60,000. 

largely  diminished — and  in  a  few  hours  the  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Shialr 

aniraid  would  die,  invariably  in  great  agony,  cannot  draw  any  thing  from  the  State  Treasort 

Fost-^nortem  examinations  showed  the  spleen  until  they  have  penorraed  work  enoag^  to 

to  be  inordinately  disturbed,  the  blood  to  be  amount  to  $500,000,  at  the  stiimlBted  pri<ep|^ 

entirely  f^ee  ftom  coagulation  and  to  lack  lineal  foot  and  per  cubic  yard,  vhi<^^°!^^^ 

fibrin,  and  a  healthy  state  of  the  lungs  and  approved  and  certifled  by  the  State  Engio^^ 

most  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body.    Dr.  By  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  entitled  **  An 

Beebe  prepared  a  prescription  which  was  used  Act  to  enfranchise  the  Indians  of  the  Com* 
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Commonwealth^  without  distmction  of  race  or  Goyemor,  S.  0.  Lamb,  of  Greenfield;  Secretary 

color,  is  equal  before  the  law.   Until  the  passage  of  State,  John  K.  Tar  dox,  of  Lawrence ;  Treas- 

of  that  act,  the  Indiana  of  the  Commonwealth,    nrer, Heywood,  of  Gardiner;  Attomey- 

and  people  of  color  residing  on  Lidian  lands,  General,  Josiidi  G.Abbott,  of  Boston;  Auditor, 

tboQgh  recipients  of  the  liberal  charities  of  the  Phineas  Allen,  of  Pittsfield. 

Commonwealth,  were  the  subjects  of  civil  and  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  as 

political  proscriptions.  the  platform  of  the  party : 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  French  Atlantic  Baoiv^  That  the  Democratio  party  of  Musaohu- 

cable  was  landed  at  Duzbury  with  imposing  sotts  have  no  new  theories  to  advance  upon  national 

ceremonies  subjeota.    Becent  events,  as  well  aa  the  experience  oi 

Tho  ^  Temperance   Convention  w«.  ZX^^^^i^r^SX^'^fTir^^'t^li 

beld  in  Uoston  on  the  17th  of  August    The  principles  of  the  Democracy,  the  more  mgent  grows 

dengn  of  fonning  a  new  political  party  was  the  need  of  a  speedy  return  to  them.    But  we  never- 

distinctly  disavowed,  and  a  platform  embracing  theless  deem  it  a  political  duty  to  acquiesce  in  settled 

twenty  resolutions  was  adopted.     The  first  rwiUta-MidpoBtpone^tlesBopDoeitiontothcapcom- 

*]«™n  o..^  «f  ^k/  ^LTi  of^£^  ♦^^t!L«Hr  pH«hod  facta  of  yesterday,  in  order  to  secure  effective 

eleven  are  of  the  usual  style  of  temperance  Jction  upon  the  presshig  problems  of  to-day. 

resolations,^  reaffirming  the  belief  in  the  policy  Enolved^  That  we  repeat  our  demand  for  assured 

of  prohibition ;  and  several  others  are  of  no  honesty  and  ascertained  ability  in  public  servants, 

conaeqnence.    Those  that  have  any  particular  ^f^^  ewnomy  in  public  expenditures,  and  an  opi>pr- 

I^int  or  saUencjr  i.re  the  Mowing:  Sttin'f  J^t^^S'nS.^Tt^gS'.f^'SfSS^ 

18.  We  hereby  call  on  the  political  parties  of  the  ^^JOk^  wagea ;  and  renew  our  declaration  in  ftvor  oi 

OMamoBwealth  to  insert  in  tueir  platrorms  the  ap-  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  in  fiivor  of  protecting  the 

proval  of  prohibition,  aa  a  principle  right  in  itaelf,  of  rights  of  our  naturalized  citizens  at  home  and  abroad ; 

tb«  highest  benefit  to  the  people,  that  has  been  ap-  <u^d  our  sympathy  with  every  people  now  struggpling 

prated  by  the  State  for  the  last  thirty  yean,  and  in  fo^*  independence  and  self-government ;  and  now,  as 

Its  sment  form  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  exoept  a  •  heretofore,  acknowledge  our  obligations  and  indebt- 

sii^fio  year  of  fidliag  sway.    It  is,  therefore,  so  com-  edneas  to  the  courage  and  braveir  of  our  fellow- 

pUiely  the  polioy  oFthe  State,  that  ita  representative  citizens  who,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  defended  the  flag 

paities  ihonld  indorse  it,  and  adopt  it  as  their  own.  of  our  country  on  land  and  sea. 

IS.  The  party  that  for  nearly  twen^  years  has  oon-  Betolvtd^  That  we  condemn  the  increase  of  the 


aueoessAil  oontroversy  with  a  irigantic  national  crime  test  against  the  undue  length  of  the  sessions  or  the 
shoald  now  be  added  its  controversy  with  another  Legislature.  If  the  public  scandal  of  three  hundred 
crinie.  national  no  less  than  local;  and  in  which,  if  it  ™on  spendhig  more  than  five  months  and  a  halt 
isasfkithiVd  ss  it  has  been  in  that  duty,  still  larger  i^  makmg  laws  t«  ffovem  the  peojple  the  other  six 
ncovs  awaits  it  than  any  it  has  received  m>m  a  grate-  xuonths  and  a  half,  thereby  increasmg  the  burden  oi 
fal  people  emanoipated  from  the  thraldom  of  rum.  taxation  by  $800,000  a  year,  cannot  be  otherwise  ro- 
ll The  Democratic  party,  professing  ss  its  orighial  uioyed,  we  are  in  favor  of  doing  it  by  a  constitutional 
comer-Btone  the  equaliights  of  all  men,  should  ap-  limitation.  ^,  ,  .  .  ,  , 
prove  of  a  law  which  keeps  men  of  eveiy  dass  fttmi  Betohtd^  That  the  constitutional  snd  statutory  pro- 
neoming  alaves  of  the  rum-sdler,  snd  which  insures  visions  now  in  force  in  this  Commonwealth,  limiting 
tlttt  freedom  from  temptation  that  alone  can  make  the  exeroise  of  the  elective  franchise,  aimed  at  certain 
all  men  happy  and  virtuous;  and  we,  therefore,  urge  classes  of  citizens,  and  intended  to  deprive  them  of 
QpoQ  these,  our  fellow-eitizens,  to  declare  themselves  the  free  exerdse  of  that  right,  are  uniust,  pernicious, 
is  favor  of  the  prehibitory  law.  i^d  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  true  democratic 

11  We  thank  the  CdnsUble  of  the  Commonwealth  government,  and  should  be  summarily  repealed, 

for  the  ISutiiflilnesB  and  progress  evinoed  hi  the  exe-  ^^^^\  Thst  this  convention,  in  presenting  the 

cation  of  the  law :  and,  reoognising  the  diflStculties  in  iis°>«  of  John  Qumcy  Adsms  for  Governor  of  Msssa- 

KcQiing  as  deputy  eonstables  relia'Ble  men  throughout  ohusetts,  and  his  associates  upon  the  State  ticket  this 

the  State,  the  obstacles  which  the  far  more  nuni^us  ^^7  nominated,  ooufldentiy  ask  for  them  the  suffrages 

policemen  of  our  several  dties,  who  are  under  con-  of  all  liberty-loving  votera  of  the  Commonwealth. 


„^ party;.        ,             .                      ^           „ 

operate  with  the  oonsUble  in  its  more  complete  exe-  the  increase  of  its  prosperity,  the  prayer  of  kbor  for 

eotioD.  chartered  privileges,  in  Its  effort  to  secure  its  rights 

17.  We  gnteAdly  reeogniae  the  variona  serrlees  ot  tmd  elevate  its  condition,  should  not  be  denied ;  that 

J»  ExoeUency,  Governor  Claflin,  to  ti&e  cause  of  pro-  the  present  BepubUcan  Legislature  of  tins  Stote,  m 

rniHim^  espeosUy  in  the  appointment  of  judgea  bv  refusing  to  grsnt  oharten  to  the  hibor  oiganizations 

vhom  we  may  expect  a  faithful  administration  of  the  ^hioh  petitioned  for  acts  of  incorporation,  outraged 

w :  and  wehere^  pledge  his  Exoellency  our  hearty  lustice,  and  robbed  the  working-man  of  his  just  nght : 

>oppoit  hi  the  discharge  of  all  those  onerous  duties  x>d  that  the  working-olaaaea  of  the  countnr  should 

«f  vhieh  thsM  servioss  sre  the  harbinirar.  have  prompt  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  the  per- 

nicious  system  of  legislation  and  administration  in 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  State  and  nation  which,  under  the  rule  of  the  Repub- 

tbe  city  of  Worcester  on  the  24th  of  August,  ^^  P*^^'  P»™P*"  ^P'*^  ^^  degrades  kbor. 

for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  On  the  22d  of  September  the  Bepnblicon 

State  officers.  Convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Wor- 

^  Johu  Quincy  Adams  was  -nnanimonaly  nom-  cester,  and  made  the  following  nominations : 

uuted  for  Governor  by  acclamation.  For  Governor,  William  Claflin;   Lieutenant- 

The  other  nominations  were :  For  Lieutenant*  Governor,  Joseph  Tucker ;  Secretary  of  State, 
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Oliver  "Warner :    Attorney-General,    Charles  Betolved,  That  Governor  CUflln  has,  in  lus  oi&dsl 

Allen;  Treasurer,  Jacob  H.  Lond;  Auditor,  iS?«i^StTf«rfd^^ 

Charles  Endicott    The  foUowing  resolutions  gpic^  i/hig  private  life,  and  we  eo^end  hk 

were  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the  party :  and  the  other  nomineea  or  this  oonveniion  to  the 

Seaolvtd^  That  we  reaffirm  onr  devotion  to  the  aufingeB  ofthe  people  of  this  CommonweiltL 

principles  and  poUoy  of  the  Bepnbl jean  paitr,  which  ^  convention  was  held  in  Worcester  on  the 

rr^op^s^sfd^rtSr^^'df':?^^  f^  of  September,  at  which  the  Labor.Be. 

formidable  rebelUon,  preserved  the  integrity  and  form  party  of  Massachusetts  was  organused, 

unity  of  the  Beoublic,  and  placed  on  an  enduring  and  the  fallowing  ticket  put  in  nomination: 

foundation  its  safety,  prosperity,  and  glonr.  For  Governor,  E.  M.  Chamberlain :  Lieutcnsnt- 

J&wfe^i,  That  the  Demooratio  party,  by  its  close  Governor,  James  Chattaway  ;   Secretary  of 

alliance  with  the  slave  power  during  a  whole  gener-  S*  ;      «  '-d  ^    i^     »?         ^  '    S^ur   c-u 

atlon,  its  sympathy  with  the  public  enemies  during  o»te,  B.  15.  Tratt;  Ireasmw,  14.  W.  Wod- 

i^e  late  civil  war.  Its  constant  endeavors  to  perpetu-  dard;    Attorney-General,  Thomas  CrawleT; 

ate  disorder  in  the  rebel  States,  and  by  the  enuncift-  Auditor,  J.  L.  Glinea 

?^  .?^*i®  doctrines  of  practical  repudiation,  has  xhe  principles  of  the  party  were  annotinc^ 

forfeited  forever  all  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  •    xt .  ^ii^«,f«„  •*.flyxi«+;5v«*, . 

people,  and  cannot  without  great  peril  to  tiieu-  Uber-  ™  "^®  foUowmg  resolutions : 

ties  and  fortunes  be  intrusted  with  the  government  Betohtdy  That  we  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the 

of  the  nation  or  of  this  Commonwealth.  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  **all  mea  in 

Retoltid^  That  the  reconstmoted  States  are  not  yet  ereated  free  and  eouah"  and  have  oertun  inalieaahle 

beyond  the  watchM  care  of  the  National  Govern-  rights,  to  secure  which  is  the  only  Just  and  true  pv> 

ment,  and  that  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Be-  ]>ose  of  government.    Therefore  all  laws  creating  db- 

partments  should  take  aU  lawfhl  and  constitutional  tinctions  in  £ivor  of  their  condition.  nationaUtr,  w 

measures  to  guarantee  liberty,  personal  security,  and  pursuit,  are  a  clear  violation  of  the  fimdimeoul 

equal  rights  to  all  the  people  thereof.   ^*  With  malice  principles  of  democratio  government, 

toward  none  and  charity  to  all."  we  welcome  the  -  SeaoUnL  That,  as  labor  lies  at  the  foundatioo  of 

truly  repentant  rebels  back  to  the  privUeges  of  fel-  all  national  prosperity,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  inUrat 

low-cltiaens,  while  we  insist  upon  complete  proteo-.  of  both  the  State  and  the  nation  to  foster  and  pro- 

tion  of  all  loyal  men,  white  and  black.  teot  it.    Therefore,  all  associations  of  woiUngnia 

Sstolved,  That  the  Administration  of  President  or  women,  formed  with  a  view  of  promoting  tb«r 

Orant,  by  its  moderation  and  firmness,  and  its  fbr-  moral  or  material  interests,  ahamld  noeive  toe  mm 

eign  and  domeetlo  poliey,  its  scmjpulous  regard  for  chartered  rights  and  privileges  at  the  hands  of  k^ 

the  public  faith  as  pledged  to  pubho  creditors,  its  re*  lators.  State  and  national,  as  are  granted  sssocuted 

forms  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  its  able  man-  capita),  especially  as  all  the  eharterad  rights  of  iso- 

agement  of  the  public  revenue,  whereby  the  debt  has  oiated  capital  are  derived  aolely  from  the  people  vbs 

b«en  reduced  and  the  national  credit  maintained  and  are  the  true  source  of  power  under  democrtfK  insu- 

raised,  has  ftilly  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  tutions. 

it,  ana  gives  promise  of  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  Sttoltedj  That  a  cardinal  prindple  of  the  labor- 

the  country.                                                             .  reform  movement  is  reda<Mtlon  in  tibe  hoars  of  labor; 

B^wlvecL,  That  as  we  contemplate  the  high  place  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  inust  upon  tlM  n- 

which  our  countr]r,  now  relievea  of  slavery,  nolds  in  duction  of  tiie  hours  of  labor  to  eight  honis  for  all 

the  family  of  nations,  the  widening  influence  of  its  labor  employed  at  the  public  expense  by  State,  eoos- 

ezample,  and  the  marvellous  development  of  its  re-  ties,  cities,  and  towns,  as  esroeriraents  whim  the 

sources,  it  is  becoming  to  remember  gratefully  the  public  is  able  to  make  and  is  interested  in  maldog, 

patriotic  soldiers  and  sailors,  living  and  dead,  by  since  they  will  estoblish  the  preliminaiyeUimnec«f' 

whose  toils  and  blood  in  our  civil  war  this  precious  sary  to  prove  finally  that  they  mean  a  Detter-psiii  vA 

land  was  ke|>t  one  and  indivisible.    The  commemo-  better-educated  laborer. 

ration  of  their  deeds  by  fitting  rites  and  memorials,  iSnolwKl,  l^iat  we  will  demand  of  evay  eaadidau 

and  the  care  of  &eir  disabled  survivors  and  of  their  who  seeks  onr  suflhurs  ibr  political  honors  la  tbe 

bereaved  families,  will  remain  a  perpetual  duty.  coming  campdgn,  a  faithihl  pledge  and  gaaraiitM 

Mttohed,  That  we  regard  as  political  aims  of  prime  thst  he  will  advooate,  and,  if  elected,  vote  for  tlM  eft- 
importance,  the  encouragement  of  the  moral,  educa-  aotment  of  a  law,  prohibitii^  all  incorporated  aod 
tional,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  a  lust  other  manufiictaring  establishments  in  this  CoBimoft- 
dlatribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  so  that  tnev  wealth  firom  employing  Ibmalea  and  mhion  mon 
shall  fall  where  they  can  be  most  easily  borne,  a  riff  id  than  ten  hours  per  day,  and  we  pledge  oarselvea  to 
economy  in  public  expenditures,  less  spedsl  I'e^sla-  use  aJl  honorable  means  to  defeat  every  eaadidate 
tion  for  private  and  corporate  interests,  a  material  fi»r  office  who  will  not  pledge  himself  unresenredl/td 
abridgment  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 
the  requirement  of  high  personal  character  m  all  Jietolvedf  That  the  exemptioii  from  tax  of  boadi 
public  officers.  or  seeorities  is  a  violation  of  the  hist  principlw  « 

£i9olwdj  That  the  Bepublican  party  reeoffnixe  all  revenue  laws,  and  lava  an  ni^ust  Durden  upon  tot 

the  riffhts  and  privileflss  that  belong  to  labor,  and  producing  classes  of  the  country, 

that  the  same  chartered  rights  and  privileges  which  •  BetohM,  That  we  view  with  pride  the  flust  that  tte 

are  extended  to  organized  capital,  by  legislation,  soldiers  snd  sailors  were  enlisted  mainly  from  tk« 

should  slso  be  extended  to  orgaidsed  labor.  ranks  of  the  working-daases,  and  that  tosf  fonp^ 

Jiaohedj  That  the  Bepublican  party  is  a  national  heroically  to  Tn>^8ti^ip  the  national  integrity  sad  op- 

puty,  coextensive  with  the  country ;  that  in  this  hold  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  and  we  daim  tbitj 

Commonwealth  It  applies  no  tests  not  exacted  in  if  true  to  her  promiaea  and  to  herself,  she  sbottl'<i 

other  States  or  sections ;  that  it  ouffht  not  here  to  provide  means  n>r  equalizinff  the  bounties  to  hersa- 

add  or  subtract  fh>m  its  national  ere^ ;  that  diverse  diers  and  sailon  on  just  and  equitable  pi'^'^f  ^^  «. 

views  upon  the  best  method  of  suppresslnjg  intem-  Bstoih^d.  That  we  heartily  Indorse  the  <w^J|^ 

perance  are  honestly  held  among  its  members,  and  of  the  mill  operatives  of  Massachusetts  Sax  arMa^ 


as  indicated  by  the  Senators  and  Beproseutativos    welfare  of  the  industrial  daases.  . 

elected  by  their  votes. .  Seiolvid^  That  we  welcome  to  our  shoroi  htas- 
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trious  sons  Bnd  daiigliten  of  other  countries  upon  stmctive  hnrricane.    Boston  suffered  very  se- 

eqnal  terms  with  ours^es ;  but  are  opiysed  to  the  ygrely.    Branches  of  trees  were  swept  through 

tppropnation  of  our  substance  and  labor  for  the  pur-  ^v       iL.  *  •^"'^^  "*  "•  ^"^  "  *'*  ^  o  w  wv  i.u*vugAi 

poM  of  intftxinofaig  into  thU  country  a  servUe  race  ^^  streets,  houses  were  unroofed,  steeples 

to  degrade  and  cheapen  labor.  were  blown  down,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor 

Baoi90dy  That  we  indorse  the  demand  of  the  Na*  was  damaged,  and  some  lives  were  lost.    The 

^'''^  Jf^^^"lf*"J^^?I*M  c'ejtio'^  o^  »J?«Part-  mogt  remarkable  freak  of  the  storm  was  the 

S,^L1^^I.;S»«^  Sfe^o^s^^rp^fti^?  ^traction  of  the  Coliseum,  of  which  only  a 

intereet  of  the  country.  iragment  was  left  stanomg. 

Emlted,  That  we  earnestly  uive  the  friends  of  U*  M ASSIE,  Rev.  James  WuxiAic,  B.  D.,  LL.  D., 

bor  in  this  State  to  use  all  their  influence,  individually  a  Nonconformist  clergyman,  missionary,  and 

Si^?S!l!l?C?K^  !Si^  ^^^  -^^^  n*"  ^  P^^?j?^?®  author,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1799 ;  died  at  Kings- 

of  candidates  who  are  unequivocally  committed  to  x___  t»^i^-,j   jur^„  o  iqaq      li^  ^.„  Jlitw!rr«;i 

theprinciples  embraced in^iis pUtform.  *®^»  Ireland,  May  8, 1869.    He  was  educated 


cUim 
ptyabk 

'l.^"t.^d^?Sp:^Lrof°ifS1ei^,f;r^5;  pastorforatoeatPerth  Scot^md  «^^ 

Mid  private,  except  duties  on  imports  andinterast  on  qiiently  at  Dubhn,  Ireland,  and  Salford,  Eng- 

tiie  public  debt,"  inasmuch  as  the  national  debt  is  a  land,  from  which  latter  place  he  removed  to 

pablie  debt,  secnred  by  the  entire  property  of  the  London  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  Home  Mis- 

SS^>,.ifKl  SfI!A?rv  ^^  ,**^t  the  national  gionary  Society.    He  was  deeply  interested  in 

with  •ball  be  sacredly  kept,  and  denounce  all  parties  „ii  ^v/  ,v«w?«  \^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ♦»;«.  ^«» .  — ««  « 

vho  would  violate  the  promise  on  the  greenbwk  or  *"  *^®  P^J^"®^  movements  of  the  day ;  was  a 

in  the  bond.  promment  advocate  of  free  trade  durmg  the 

Baolvmi^  That  we  recommend  that  the  constitu-  anti-corn-law  agitation,  a  supporter  of  the 

tion  be  so  amended  that  the  sessions  of  the  Legisla-  antislavery  movement,  and  of  the  union  and 

tiw  be  hmited  to  100  days,  each  year.  emancipation  societies  formed  during  the  late 

The  election  held  the  2d  of  November  re-  war  in.  the  United  States.     He  visited  the 

salted  in  the  choice  of  all  the  Bepnblican  United  States  several  times,  and  within  the 

cwdidates  for   State  officers — ^the  following  past  ten  years  had  twice  been  a  delegate  from 

being  the  vote  on  Governor :  Claflin,  Republi-  the  Independents  to  the  Congregationalists 

can,  74,106;  Adams,  Democrat,  60,701 ;  Cham-  and  Presbyterians  of  this  country.    He  was 

berlain.  Labor,  13,667.     The  Legblature  for  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which 

1870  stands :  were :  **  Continental  India,  Travelling  Sketoh- 

p„^  , ,,                     ^•^       "««••     '•'"JJJf"^  es;"  "Recollections,  illustrating  the  Religion, 

KcJ^ :;::::;:::??      m      S  ^^^m  of  the  nindooC"  2  vou. ;  *  The  Noncon' 

Labor  Eeform .'.!,' '.".'.'   1            22            28  formist's  Plea  for  Freedom  of  Education," 

—           —           _  1847;  "The  Evangelical  Alliance,  its  Origin 

Bepublican  migority..  18            80            98  and  Development,"  1847;  "Recollections  of  a 

On  the  li^or  question  the  migority  of  the  Tour  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,"  etc., 

Legblature  is  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  1846;  "  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Illustrated,  etc., 

Bale  of  liquors  under  proper  restrictions.  Lectures,"  1847 ;  "  Social  Improvement  among 

In  1867  Patrick  S.  Gilmore  conceived  the  the  Working-Classes,  idSfecting  the  Entire  Body 
idea  of  celebrating  the  return  of  peace  by  a  Politic,"  1849;  "Slavery  the  Crime  and  Curse 
monster  musical  festival,  to  be  called  the  of  America,"  1862 ;  "  The  Contrast :  War  and 
'•  Peace  Jubilee,"  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  Christianity— Martial  Evils  and  their  Reme- 
1869,  hb  ideal  was  realized.  A  wooden  build-  dy,"  1854 ;  "  Christ  a  Learner,"  1868 ;  "  Be- 
ing 500  feet  long  and  800 feet  wide  was  erected  vivals  in  Ireland:  Facts,  Documents,  and  Cor- 
fbr  the  purpose  of  holding  the  immense  crowd  respondence,"  1869-60 ;  "  Ireland  in  the  Snm- 
expected  to  be  present.  The  arrangements  for  mer  of  1860; "  "  Revival  Work,"  1860 ;  "The 
lighting  were  ample,  the  building  containing  American  Crisis,  in  relation  to  the  Antislavery 
25,000  feet  of  gas-pipe  (over  four  miles)  with  Cause,"  1862 ;  "  America:  the  Origin  of  her 
2,400  burners,  consuming  14,000  cubio  feet  present  Conflict;  her  Prospect  for  the  Slave, 
of  gas  per  hour.  A  grand  chorus  organ  with  and  her  Claim  for  Antislavery  Sympathy,  illus- 
1,011  pipes  was  built  for  the  occasion.  One  trated  by  Incidents  of  Travel  during  a  Tour,  in 
bimdred  and  eight  societies  were  represented  the  Summer  of  1868,  throughout  the  United 
mthe  chorus,  which  consisted  of  10,371  singers.  States,"  1864. 

The  first  leading  violin  was  played  by  Ole  MEIGS,  Chablbb  D.,  an  eminent  American 

Ball,  and  the  second  by  Carl  Rosa,  while  the  physician,  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  Geor- 

total  number  of  instruments  in  the  orchestra  gia  in  1792 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Delaware 

^as  1,094.    As  a^uncts  to  be  used  in  certaui  County,  Pa.,  June  22, 1869.    His  academic  edu- 

piecea,  12  cannon  were  provided,  which  were  cation  was  obtained  at  the  South,  and  his  med- 

aiseharged  by  electricity.    All  the  bells  in  the  ical  studies  were  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  at 

<^\ty  were  rung  by  the  same  means,  and  60  an-  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of, 

yia  were  beaten  by  100  men.    The  Jubilee  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in 

lasted  five  days.  1814.    After  graduation  he  returned  to  the 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  New-England  South,  and  practised  there  for  a  few  years,  but  in 

^<»st  was  visited  by  a  fearfully  violent  and  de*  1820  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  since  that 
Vol.  XI.— 27.    A 
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time  had  resided  in  that  city  or  its  vioinity,  was  severely  wonnded,  and  was  for  a  long 

where  he  attained  in  few  years  to  a  large  and  time  unfit  for  active  employment.    After  his 

lucrative  practice  in  his  specialty — obstetrics  recovery  he  was  made  vice-admiral  and  chief 

and  diseases  of  women  and  children.    He  early  of  staff  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  codperated 

manifested  a  taste  for  medical  literature,  and  very  ably  with  the  Archduke  c3onstantine  in  the 

began  his  career,  as  a  medical  writer,  as  editor  creation  of  the  Baltic  fleet.    In  1881  he  was  ap- 

of  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  pointed  Governor  of  Finland,  and  proved  rep- 

Journal,  He  subsequently  translated  and  edited  harsh  and  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 

Yelpeau's  "  Elementary  and  Complete  Treatises  apts  who  were  of  Swedish  birth  or  affinities.  In 

on  Midwifery."  -  His  thorough  mastery  of  his  1884  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of 

own  special  department  of  the  profession  was  the  Fleet,  and  in  1886  made  Minister  of  Marine, 

already  well  known,  and  his  reputation  was  In  1858  the  Ozar  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 

greatly  enhanced  by  the  publication  in  1888  Constantinople  to  demand  of  the  Saltan  the 

of  his  ^^  Letters  on  the  Practice  of  Obstetrics.",  right  of  protectorate  over  all  the  Greek  Ohris- 

In  1840  he  was  called  to  the  chur  of  Midwifery  tians  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Resolved  to  bring 

in  the  Jeffei:son  Medical  OoUege  of  Philadel-  on  a  war  with  Turkey,  he  came  before  the  Sal- 

phia,  and  filled  the  position  with  great  credit  tan  in  a  dress  and  with  a  manner  DorpHoselj 

and  acceptance  till  1862,  when  he  resigned  so  offensive,  that  he  was  summarily  aiaimBs^ 

and  reiAoved  to  his  country-seat  in  Delaware  On  his  return  t6  St.  Petersburg  he  was  re- 

County.    In  1841  he  published. his  very  popu-  ceived  with  coldness,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a 

lar  *^  Letters  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,^^  few  months  later  appointed  to  tne  supreme  mili- 

which  was  highly  prized  by  the  medical  pro-  tary  and  civil  command  in  tibe  Crunea.  He 

fession.    This  was  followed  in  1847  by  ^*  Leo-  proved  an  energetic,  and,  for  some  time,  a  very 

tures  on  some  of  the  Distinctive  Character-  successful  commander;  now  stirring  np  insnr- 

istics  of  the  Female ; "  in  1848,  by  ^^  Remarks  rections  in  Thessaly  and  Epims,  making  car^ 

on  Spasmodic  Cholera ; "  in  1849,  by  "  Obstet-  ful  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  Tork- 

rics,  the  Science  and  the  Art ;  "  and  in  1850,  ish  fleet,  and  presently  annhilatiug  it  at  Sinope; 

by  **  Observations  on  Certain  Diseases  of  Chil-  offering  a  stubborn  though  not  successfnl  re- 

dren.V    Besides  these,  he  published  a  number  sistance  to  the  allies  in  the  Alma,  and  sostain- 

of  lectures  on  medical  and  other  subjects,  ing  severe  a  defeat  at  the  Alma,  without  losing 

His  last  work,  issued  in  December,  1868,  was  his  prestige,  and  preventing  for  many  months 

a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled  ^*  Ty-  the  fall  of  Sevastopol.    On  the  death  of  the 

phaines  Abbey,"  a  novel. .  Emperor  Nicholas  he  was  deprived  of  all  com- 

MENTSCHIKOFF,  Pbinoe  ALEXiLin>EB  Sbb-  mand,  being  personally  obnoxious  to  Alexander 

oxrwiTsoH,  a  Russian  noble.  Admiral  of  the  II.,  but  contmued  to  sit  in  the  Council  of  tlie 

Fleet,  Governor  of  Finland,  MLoister  of  Marine,  Empire  till  his  death,  and  to  advocate  the 

and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  forces  views  of  the  Panslarists. 

in  the  Crimean  War,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  METALS.  Making  Lead  Pipes  tnih  a  7U 

1789 ;  died  in  that  city,  May  8, 1869.    He  was  Lining,^l£.  J.  Grand,  Jr.,  is  the  inventor  of  a 

descended  from  a  noble  family  which  had  at-  new  way  of  manufacturing  lead  pipes  with 

tained  to  the  highest  dignities  under  Peter  the  a  lining  of  tin.  .  The  first  step  is  the  formati(m 

Great.    He  entered,  the  public  service,  after  of  «  muff  coated  with  tin  on  the  inside.   Thi^ 

receiving  a  military  education,,  at  the  early  age  is  made  in  a  horizontal  mould,  which  is  cansed 

of  sixteen,  and  was  for.  some  time  attached  to  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  prorided 

the  embassy  at  Vienna.    From  1812  to  1816  he  with  a  hollow  axle,  throu^  which  the  metals 

saw  much  service  as  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  are  introduced.    The  metals  are  fused  in  ft 

Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  promoted  to  the  crucible  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  or  aclaci- 

rank  of  general.    After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  he  valve  opening  into  the  hollow  axle  of  the 

was  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  mould.     One  crucible  will  suffice,  the  lead 

Greek  hetairia,  or  brotherhood,  which  aimed  being  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  tin  on  the 

professedly  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  Greek  top,  the  two  being  separated  by  in  iron  grat- 

empire.     These   movements  being,  regarded  ing;  or  the  tin  maybe  melted  in  a  separate 

with  disfavor  by  the  Emperor,  he  resigned  his  crucible  provided  with  a  valve,  and  placed 

connection  with  the  Government  in  1828.    On  above  that  in  wMch  the  lead  is  melted.   The 

the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  was.  lead  is  run  into  the  mould  first,  and  the  tin 

recalled  to  court,  and  made  ambassador  ex-  follows,  while  the  former  metal  is  still  liqi^i^ 

traordinary  to  Abbas  Mirza,  then  the  Shah  A  rapid  movement  of  rotation  keeps  ibe  two 

of  Persia,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him  metals  firom  mixing,  while  a  perfect  Junction  is 

against  the  Sultan.     But  the  Shah  proved  formed  as  they  solidify.     When  safBcientij 

treacherous  and  endeavored  to  seize  Prince  cooled,  the  muff  is  transferred  to  the  pres.> 

Mentschikoff,  who  effected  his  escape  with  and  the  pipes  are  squeezed  out  in  the  nsoal 

great  difficulty,  and  took  a  high  command  in  way. 

.the  war  which  immediately  followed.   In  1824  Eedueing  Aluminium  from  its  Ores,^^- 

he  made  himself  master  of  Anapa,  entered  A.  L.  Fleury,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  claims  to  bare 

Europe  as  general-in-chief,  and  undertook  the  discovered  a  method  of  reducing  tbe  metal 

siege  of  Varna.    In  conducting  this  siege  he  aluminium  from  pure  alumina.    He  first  mixe< 
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it  witli  gag-tar,  resin,  ^etroleam,  or  some  sncli  cohol.    One  operation  generallj  suffices  to  pro- 

sabstance,  making  it  into  a  stiff  paste,  which  dnce  the  result.   . 

ii  divided  into  pellets,  which  are  dried  in  an  Tinning  Brau  and  Copper  Vessels. — Dr. 

o?eii,  then  placed  in  a  strong  retort  or  tube,  Hiller  proposes  the  following  method  of  tin- 

vrhich  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  plumbago,  nine  vessels  of  copper  and  brass :  A  solution  is 

Thej  are  then  exposed  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  made  of  one  part  of  crystallized  protochloride 

The  retort  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  of  tin  and  ten  parts  of  water.    Another  solu- 

a  pressure  of  from  25  to  80  lbs.  on  the  square  tion  is  prepared  with  two  ports  of  caustic  soda 

inch,  and  be  so  arranged  that,  by  means  of  a  or  potash^  and  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  the 

safetj-valye  or  tube,  the  necessary  amount  of  two  solutions  are  mixed  together.    The  mixed 

some  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  can  be  intro-  liquor  will  be  milky  at  firs^  but  becomes  clear 

duced  into  the  retort  among  the  heated  mixture,  after  a  time.    The  objects  to  be.  tinned  are 

&nd  the  pressure  of  from  20  to  80  lbs.  on  the  placed  in  a  proper  vessel  with  a  sheet  of  pure 

square  inch  be  maintained.    The  gas  alluded  tin  perforated  with  many,  small. holes.    The 

to  is  forced  into  the  retort  by  means  of  a  force-  alkaline  solution  is  poured  over  them,  and  then 

pomp.  By  this  process  the  alumina  is  reduced,  heat,  is  applied  while  they  are  occasionally 

and  the  duminiam  remcuns  as  a  spongy  mass,  moved  about  with  a  rod  of  zinc.    The  tinning 

mixed  with  carbon.  .  This  mixture  is  remelted  is  effected  very  rapidly,  a  few  minutes  being 

with  metallic  zinc,  and,  when  the  aluminium  sufficient  for  a  deposition  of  a  bright  coating 

baa  collected  in  a  metallic  state,  the  zinc  is  of  the  metal. 

driven  off  by  heat.    The  reduction  is  due  to  Plating  Steely  ete,^  with  NicJceh  —  There 

the  carhuretted  hydrogen  gas  under  pressure,  were  recently  exhibit^  before  the  Polytechnic 

The  time  required  for  reducing  one  hundred  Association  of  the  American  Institute  several 

pounds  of  alumina  earth,  cryolite,  or  other  specimens  of  iron  and  steel,  upon  which  nickel 

compound  of  alumina,  should  not  be  more  than  had  been  deposited  by  the  battery  by  a  process 

four  honrs;  when  the  gas  can  be  applied  in  a  devised  by  l)r.  Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston.    It 

previonsly- heated  as  well  as  strongly-com-  was  claimed  for  this  process  that,  while  nickel 

pressed  state,  the  reduction  takes  place  in  a  is  a  much  cheaper. metal  than  silver,  it  is  much 

still  shorter  period.  harder,  and  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  in- 

Platinizing  Copper, — ^The  Quarterly  Jour--  fluences,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  color  is 

wU  of  Science  publishes  the  following:  nearly  equal  to  that  of  silver.    Nickel  is  ad- 

In  order  to  obtain  &  pUtiniang  fluid  capable  of  mirably  adapted  to  the  engraver's  purposes, 

pktinkiog  copper,  yellow  metal,  and  brass,  add,  to  a  as,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  a  plate  of  nickel 

moderateh'-coiicentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  plati-  will  outwear  several  plates  of  copper.   Hither- 

l^^y-P<^^^^^^^^^  of  soda,  until  effer-  ^  j^  j^  ^  ^  ^  impossible  to  deposit 
Teseeoce  ceases:  next  some  gluoose,  and  afterward  .  /  w  "«''"  *v"^,«  ""F"""*"*^  »^  ^x^ijuom 
juat  so  much  common  salt  as  will  cause  a  whitish-  nickel  to  a  greater  tnickness  than  a  mere  nlm. 
colored  precipitate.  When  it  is  desired  to  apply  this  The  mere  deposition  of  nickel  on  steel  is  noth- 
ttiituro  for  platinizing,  Uie  objects  to  be  treated  are  ing  new.  Directions  for  the  process  will  be 
raced  ma  vessel  made  of  rino  and  perforated  with  f^^^  i,^  Smee's  work,  published  many  years 
twea.  The  vessel  is  then  placed,  with  its  contents,  for  *""""*  ^  jT^u  %  -Vv.  *"*"*"'"y*  *u^j  j  co*  d 
a  few  secondB,  in  the  mixture  jist  described,  which,  *? <>•  ?^*  ^J^3  far  it  has  been  found  impossi- 
:ust  previous  to  using,  should  be  heated  to  60"  C,  Die  to  deposit  nickel  m  thick  plates,  for,  as  soon 
On  \^mg  removed  from  the  zinc  vessel,  the  objects  as  a  film  has  been  thrown  down,  the  nickel  is 
«6  to  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  in  sawdust.  deposited  in  the  form  known  as  the  "  black 
Pretenting  Siher  Wa8te,^The  loss  of  silver,  deposit,"  which  is  friable  and  worthless.  Hith- 
from  the  formation  of  a  sulphide  of  silver  on  erto  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  use  pure 
tlie  sorlace  of  plate  and  its  subsequent  wash-  nickel  for  the  pole  or  anode  that  is  to  be  dis- 
h)(?  0%  is  enormous.  The  cause  of  the  for-  solved,  but  Dr.  Adams  has  succeeded,  even 
^tion  is  well  known  to  be  the  sulphurous  when  the  metal  employed  did  not  contain 
products  of  the  combustion  of  gas  in  streets,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  nickel.  The  solu- 
boQses,  and  shops,  which  products  unite  with  tion  employed  is  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel 
tlie  exposed  silver,  causing  a  black  appearance  and  ammonia ;  but  it  must  be  prepared  in  a 
^Q  its  surface — ^not  only  tarnishing  it,  but  di-  special  manner,  in  order  to  insure  success. — 
uiioi^ing  the  quantity  of  metallic  silver  in  the  Van  NbstrancTs  Magazine, 
Jrticlea  ao  affected.  Various  expedients  have  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin. — In  a  note  to 
l»<^en  tried  by  nlversmiths  to  prevent  this  dis-  the  French  Academy,  M.  Kiche  submits  the 
coloration  of  their  wares,  and  also  the  loss  in  following  facts  concerning  the  alloys  of  copper 
their  weight,  but  without  complete  success,  and  tin:  He  first  considers  the  question  of 
Bntn  Herr  Strolberger,  of  Munich,  hit  upon  density.  Some  determinations  were  made 
tne  thought  of  coating  his  goods  with  a  thin  upon  bars  of  the  two  metals,  weighing  from 
film  of  collodion,  which  effectually  prevents  fifty  to  sixty  grms.,  but  the  results  obtained 
the  sulphur  formations,  and  keeps  silver,  no  were  unimportant,  owing  to  the  great  differ- 
patter  how  freely  exposed  to  the  deleterious  ence  which  exists  in  the  alloys.  The  same 
lafloences  of  gas-lights,  bright  for  an  indefinite  metals  reduced  to  fine  powder  were  afterward 
time.  He  first  warms  the  article  to  be  coated,  operated  upon,  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
^^  then,  with  a  wide,  soft  brush,  gives  it  a  contraction  increases  very  regularly,  from  the 
coatmg  with  a  thin  collodion  diluted  with  al-  very  rich  alloy  in  tin  to  the  mixture  SnCus, 
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and  from  this  point  it  increases  saddenlj,  ar-  that,  at  a  bright-red  heat,  quantities  of  8.Si3S 
riving  at  a  mazimom,  when  the  copper  and  grms.  of  biimutK,  and  i.6183  grms.  of  lead,  did 
tin  are  nnited  in  the  relation  of  one  to  three,  not  lose,  by  being  kept  at  that  temperatore  for 
The  density  diminishes  from  this  point,  then  one  hour,  more  ^an  1  and  0.5  m.nt,  respec- 
rises  again  nearly  regularly;  the  density  of  the  tively,  by  evaporation,  whUe  tin  did  not  ex- 
richest  copper  alloys  is  inferior  to  the.  mixture  hibit  any  volatility  at  all;  (B)  that  cadmim 
SnOaa,  which  only  contains  62  per  cent,  of  and  «»n«,  though  completely  fixed,  non-folstile 
copper.  Besides,  this  alloy  may  be  distin*  at  their  melting-point,  begin  peroeptiblj  to 
guished  from  all  the  others  by  its  properties;  volatilize  at  a  few  degrees  above  that  point: 
it  is  brittle  enough  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  (4)  that  there  does  not  exist  any  relation  si  all 
and  forms  crystaJs  of  a  bluish  tint,  not  resem-  between  the  fusibility  and  volatility  of  tb65« 
bling  in  the  least  either  copper  or  tin.  M.  metals,  which  may  be  arranged  in  the  follov- 
Riche  gives  a  number  of  formulee,  expressing  ing  manner,  beginning  from  the  most  MW 
tlie  composdtion  of  the  definite  compounds  and  most  readily  volatile : 
whioh  copper  forms  with  tin,  and  their  proper-  Fvoaity.  T«itin!tT. 

ties.    Referring  to  liquefaction,  he  then  ob-  Tin 228.&*C.      Cadmiam. 

serves,  "  In  order  to  separate  these  alloys,  the  Bismuth ?5?*?!  I!      5^°^  .v 

mass  should  be  moved  about  when  becoming  ^^"^ Sl^'g.  I!      f!^T 

solid,  to  separate  the  crystals  while  forming."  zino ! .' .'!..:! . .' . .' . . .'  420*0'  **      Tin. 

The  fusibility  of  these  alloys  has  been  deter-  ,^.  ,,    ^  ]V ,V  ,*•»    \    *  -t-i       ii  « 

mined  by  the  thermo-electric  pyrometer.    M.  (?)  ^^^  *^«  so-called  Rose's  fosihle  m^\^  tn 

Riche  has  operated  comparatively  with  these  ^91  ">{  *^.  ^^^  1°^  J^^S'jJ^'  ^®  "^^^^i 

alloys,  and  with  metals  whose' fusing-points  pomt  of  which  is  about  »>5  >  «^f  certiml/ 

have  been  setUed  by  various  experimenters.  ?^^^J»i^®^v".  ??*  perceptibly  volatd^'^;^ 

Numerous  determinations  show  that  the  solidi-  ^^^}^  '<>  ^  bnght-red  heat  m  acuijentof  p-'e 

fication  of  the  aUoys  SnOu.  and  8nCu«  takes  ^^^^^^^^  »^      ^'}j^\  J^S^^  vT  V 

place  at  a  temperature  somewhere  between  the  1»^    9''  ^^1  ?^*1  at  1,240    C,  while  u 

St^?r'"^*^°^^^^^'  the  boiling-point  ^S /rmV^^rfoTl^^^^^^^ 

^;^o//w»o»^^»w.--One  of  the  German  ^^^^    Neilier  pure  silver,  nor  pure  copper, 

scientific  journals  says  that  Dr.  Oudemans,  ?^' jf^,^®  f^^^.^I^^r^  "*^  ^F^^^^^^^ 

Jr.,  obtained  for  analysis  a  piece  of  metal  P«  ^r^^^*^^*  ?,^  *^«  ^^™^' "?^^  ^T^^^^ 

which  had  been  formed   in  an   iron  vessel  w  the  standard  alloy  of  the  NetherUnda  savu 

wherein  zinc  had  been  fhsed  for  several  weeks  ^T^\  ^^i  ^r  *^^>^  **  f?  ^7  vdaUlianoc 

continually ;  this  metal  was  found  deposited  at  f  ^®»  ^?P*  ^^^  »  considerable  time  at  temp«;  • 

the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  became  an  im-  ^^^  ^^»^f  ^  .*^«  moltmg-pomts  of  m 

pediment  to  the  melting  operations,  in  conse-  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  *  X®«W®  c^"^*  ^^  ^-^ 


quence  of  the  relative  infusfbility  of  the  alloy,  hydrogen  to  prevent  their  oxidation,     i" 

In  physical  aspect  this  latter  was  of  very  much  *^th<>'  ^^  ?^»^«  «>™e  o^  *?.^^?^T    !l5 

whiter  color,  and  entirely  different  crystalline  *  large  scale,  having  at  his  disposal  sev  rJ 

structure,  than  zinc;  the  alloy  dissolved  very  ^,^^^f®^  ^^^*  ^^  *^®^  ^^^^  ^  P^'* 

readily  and  briskly  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hy-  alloyed  state.  i.  v  ^«rt 

drochloric  acid,  and  was  found,  on  analysis,  to  ,  -S«^   Manufaeture.^The  f^..^'r^ 

contain  4.6  per  cent,  of  iron.     Taking  for  foundenes  of  France  are  weU  described  ms 

granted  that  this  alloy  is  a  definite  compound  E^per  in  the  Fraettcal  Meehamei  Joun^^ 

of  the  two  constituent  metals,  its  formula  would  The  foUowmg  account  is  given  of  some  of  im 

1,0  J  processes  employed  m  the  celeoratea  €?.*»• 

FeZn«.  (Fe=56 ;  Zn  82.75).  lishment  of  M.  Barbedienne,  at  Pari«: 
FuBibility  and  Volatility  of  Jfetofe.— Dr.  A.        The  bronae  for  all  moderate-siied  objects,  »y  ^ 

Von  Riemsdyk,  while  engaged  with  experi-  ^'^ i^?2^n?i^Whoid  ol^^'MdtM 

ments  on  the  intnnsio  composition  of  various  Jo kUoT.  ewlu  tSi^^^^  rcfciciTTi 

Sieces  of  silver  money  coined  at  the  Royal  but  stand  three  or  four  meltings, 
fetherlands  Mint,  at  Utrecht,  investigated  the       There  are  eight  crucible  fumaoeflt  in  ^.^'Z 

fusibility  and  volatility  of  certwn  metals.    The  P^®'*  **»•*  <>'  *^?  ordinarv  brass  furawje,  V*  ?2Vu 

following^  anab8tractofhUreoordofres.lt.:  S^^T^S.SrSS^bfel^llS'b^f^J. 

Ihe  metals   tin,   bismuth,   cadmium,   lead,  small  fan  (about  20  in.  diam.),  driven  br  a  Btrarfr" 

and  zinc,  as  chemically  pure  as  they  can  be  the  enirine  of  the  "marftrerM/"  the  Ibel  is  coke.*' 

obtained,  were  molten,  m      '      '  *  ^^-  ^  "^ ^    "      '^ *  *i.;- .r«n^«! 

their  oxidation,  in  a  feeble 

rent  of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen 

author  found  that — (1)  the  meltl 

metals  does  n'ot,  either  mechanically  ^.   ^j  ,     jk«ft 

evaporation,  give  rise  to  any  loss  at  all:  (2)  thrown  off,  and  there  is  much  lew  llare  and  »*♦ 

that  tin,  had,  and  hismuth,  when  kept  'in  a  ^*  «»^?j:^  V  *^*  "^  ^>**  1^1*1?/^^.-  ? 

Mr^»\A  af«*^  «•«  «rv*  «^i«*:iL  ^*  r      ^'r"    "  "  topa  ol  these  fumaoes  are  of  cast  iron,  the  c-^f 

liquid  state,  are  not  volatUe  at  temperatures  iron-bound  Rouare  firc-tilcs,  and  the  topi  *a  d^  -» 

greatly  m  excess  of  their  melting-pomts,  and  22  in.  above  the  floor-lcvcL 
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Tbe  iMe  air-furnace  is  fed  with  dry-wood  fuel,  wliile  cooling.     He  Las  four  qualities  of  this 

and  wiU  melt  upward  of  1,000  kilometres.  ,  gteel,  or  Whitworth  metal,  as  he  caUs  it.    They 

In  olden  tunes  atatues  were  always  cast  m  a  loam-  ^.^  1^ ^  "  ««ii^^  irT'    •  *         t     z 

mould,  put  together  piece  by  piece  in  the  excavated  J^®  known  as  yellow  (having  most  carbon), 

pit,  fiDd,  as  fitted  in  place  and  jointed  up,  the  pit  was  Dme,  brown,  and  red,  the  red  being  the  most 

rammed  up  round  them.    This  was  but  a  make-shift  dnctile.    Having  tried  many  experiments,  on  a 


manj  '^  miscastB  "  t)f  old.    Under  the  heavy  head  of  a  ton.    He  is  making  preparations  for  the  con^ 

liqmd  bronse,  too,  the  ramming-in  of  the  pit  some-  struction,  on  this  plan,  of  gons  weighing  as 

times  proved  soft  and  deceptive,  so  that  here  or  there  ^igh  as  43  tons  and  over. 

the  walls  of  the  mould  partially  bulged,  and  the  ®r?  ^.      "^"o  *"«vt«i.                   t      rr        ^ 

casting  was  either  lost  or  aamagea.  Ocuttna  Steel  under   Pressure,  hy  Uie  of 

All  Ic  Barbedienne's  statues  or  large  objects  are  Gunpowder. — Cast  steel  nm   into  moulds  is 

east  therefore  in  cast-iron  flasks  or  boxes^  BO  that  the  subject  to  blister,  and  is  otherwise  porous, 

pitiswhathron-founderBcalla"nakedpit,"i.  e.,no  which  defect  reduces  considerably  its  tough- 

TJ^llRo"^r^irofsand,^ithcharcoalfadng,  fess.    In  order  to  give  the  metal  its  requisite 

is  cm^oyed  for  all  large  castings.  Into  which  the  tenacity  it  is  subsequently  reheated,  and  then 

contents  of  the  crucibles  are  "  teemed,'*  or  mto  which  rolled  and  hammered.    A  writer  in  Van  I^os- 

the  air-ftimace  is  tapped.    When  theftill  quantitvof  traTwT*  Jl/a^a«t»tf  says  that,  as  many  articles, 

w!lf^;!?iS.!S^^f'^^'?^'''^i^?*P^^'«*^^,r^  such  as  cannon,  cannot  be  treated   in  that 

Wren  inserted  mto  and  stopped  the  mam  "gait,"  or  ^„„^««  v»«  k««  ^««,'«..^  «  ^i««  ^*  ««v«.'**4^ 

"«H^«i»  is  drawn  up,  aiS  the  metal  enters'  the  manlier,  he  has  devised  a  plan  of  submitting 

mould.  them  to  a  higher  pressure  while  m  a  liquid 

It  passes  off  (aa  overplus)  by  "  rising  heads,"  as  in  state,  enclosed  in  their  moulds  maintained  in 

«4t-u^  moulding,  and  "the gas  isfced"  at  these  iron  flasks.     Tor  this  purpose,   immediately 

PMtd  with  cast  iron,  but  a  small  volume  of  gas  is  *"®  1®^.  ^7  *  metallic  cap,  by  means  of  bolts 

evoked  ^m  either  moulds  or  cores.  or  other  devices  attached  to  the  flask ;  this  cap 

The  head  of  surplus  pesaure  employed  is  always  is  fitted  in  its  centre  with  a  vertical  pipe,  and 

l^JT^'  H  fS*'o^.<»fitortion;  a  practice  exactly  provided  with  a  cock  at  its  lower  extremities, 

the  reverse  of  that  of  bronze-gun  founding,  where  f.,-u:i^  ;*„    «,v,va«    ^^i-^^-^i*-^    ««   ^iy^««^    i.«  ^ 

the  "«««;«<,"  or"  rising  heaVi*  often  nearly  as  ^H^  ^^    ^PPf^^  extremity   is  closed   by  a 

long  as  the  gun  itself  above  its  muzzle,  which  is  washer,  pressed  by  a  bolt  m  sucn  a  manner  as 

uppermost  in  the  mould.    It  may  be  very  much  to  act  as  a  safety-valve.    Before  attaching  the 

doubted,  or  even  on  plausible  grounda  contested,  cap  at  say,  one  inch  from  the  surface  of  the 

rQ^^a«?L«Hr'!?^  w>,«'ifc!i«^5St«  J^^fZ  liq^i<l  metal,  he  introduces  in  the  vertical  pipe, 

long    gun-neadfl,''  and  whether  some  positive  evils  j^a        'ai.          i_jxi-           -l        V*1 

in  the  increased  segregation  of  the  alloy  be  not  thus  ^^  between  the  cock  and  the  washer,  about 

mtroduced.    Bronze-gun  founding,  however,  is  now,  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powder,  prepared 

h  these  days  of  huge  wrought^iron  artillery,  some-  in  the  proportions  of  80  parts  of  saltpetre  and 

l^.^  "^i!^  ^®  P*S'  ?  Sfy  ^  -'^^  J^^  "'^^  20  parts  of  charcoal.    On  opening  the  cock,  this 

rememher,  however,  that   Prussia  is   retuminfi:  to  Tv*N«r/iA«A.n«  ^«  fi.AT«*.+«i  CL^i4-^T^'^A  ^^^^JIa^^^ 

bronzerifl'edfield-gulis.andthatournewrifledln'kn  powderfalls  on  thometal,  ignites  and  engenders 

iitillery  is  also  to  be  of  bronze.  about  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas,  at  8000 

The  metals  emploved  hj  M.  Barbedienne  for  his  F.    These  gases  exert  on  the  liquid  metal  a 

bronze  are  veiy  pure  *^  tile-pitch »» copper,  and  EngUsh  pressure  which  is  transmitted  throughout  the 

L;!w^«!S:  A    f  ?  ^^*  '^''^'^-  1.A'  ^?P*'  ^  entire  mass,  thereby  condensing  the  same  and 

u§Q4lly  South  Amencan,  agam  melted  m  France,  «,^«n:««  A^  w;«+™       tu^  Iw^^*-  ♦i»r.o  ^«,x 

purifled  by  '»Uquation,"  an^  run  into  small  pigs  oi  expe^ipg  the  blisters.     The  effect  thus  pro- 

abont  the  size  and  fonn  of  ours  known  as  "best  duced  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  hend 

selected  copper."  of  liquid  metal  90  ft.  high,  admitting  that  the 

WkittDorth  Metal, — ^Mr.  Whitworth,  the  dis-  capacity  between  the  cap  and  the  surface  of 

tmgaished  inventor  of  the  ordnance  bearing  the  metal  contains  80  cubic  inches.    By  mak- 

his  name,  has  long  been  engaged  in  testing  a  ing  the  flasks  sufSciently  strong  these  charges 

new  process  of  making  and  casting  iron  and  of  powder  may  be  varied  so  as  to  produce,  by 

^I,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  occurrence  its  ignition,  a  uniform  and  general  pressure, 

t»f  air-bubbles  in  the  castings,  which  are  the  which  is  preferable  to  the  partial,  irregular, 

^equent  cause  of  the  explosion  of  cannon,  and  momentary  action  of  a  hammer. 

These  bubbles  are  formed  in  the  molten  steel  The  Ellerha/usen  Process. — The  general  re- 

^ore  it  is  set,  and  are  retained  in  the  metal,  'suits  of  the  EUerhausen  process,  ffhich  consists 

^  matter  how  severe  a  hammering  it  receives,  in  the  mixing  of  from  80  to  88^  per  cent,  of  fine 

Of  two  pieces,  madufactured  at  the  same  place,  ore  with  pig-iron,  previous  to  its  treatment  in 

about  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  work-  the  ptfddling-fumaces,  are  stated  by  Van  Nos- 

^en,  one  may  stand  a  thousand  rounds,  and  the  trarid's  Magazine  to  be  a  large  loss  of  ore  as 

other  burst  destmctively  at  the  first  or  fiftieth  compared  with  puddling,  but  an  improvement 

round— the  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  of  the  iron,  especially  of  a  cold,  short  iron 

pieces  arising,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  made  from  hematite,  when  treated  with  mag- 

ppesence  or  absence  of  air-bubbles.    The  de-  netic  ores.    An  important  experiment  was  re- 

|4u9  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  process  are  not  pub-  cently  made  at  the  works  of  Henry  Burden  & 

"sned,  but  it  is  said  to  consist  in  the  applica-  Sons,  Troy.   The  pig-iron  was  melted  in  a  pud- 

tion  of  unmense  pressure  to  the  molten  metal  dling-fumace,  fettled  with  about  half  the  usual 
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quantity  of  lump-ore,  and  30  per  cent,  of  fine 
ore  scattered  over  the  iron  and  stirred  in.  The 
heat  was  then  lowered  slightly  to  give  the  iron 
and  ore  time  for  reaction,  when  it  was  raised, 
and  the  charge  balled  in  the  usual  manner.  In 
this  experiment  there  was  a  saving  of  some  80 
percent,  in  time,  and  an  improvement  in  quality 
of  product.  The  following  summary  of  results 
is  presented,  contrasting  the  old  with  the 
new  (or Ellerhausen)  system  of  puddling: 

OLD    8T8TIX. 

Coal  consumed  per  ton  of  paddled  ban S,696  lbs. 

FetUlDg  ore  consumed  per  ton  of  paddled  ban.  1,874  lbs. 

Average  tnrn  six  heats 8,667  lbs. 

No  waste.  

HXW  8TBTE3E. 

Coal  consamed  per  ton  of  paddled  bars 8,218  lbs. 

Fettling  ore  consamed  per  ton  of  paddled  bars.     688  lbs. 

Fine  ore  consumed  per  ton  of  paddled  bars 646  lbs. 

Average  turn  elffht  heats 8,S681bs. 

Saving  by  new  system  In  coal  per  ton  of  paddled 

bars  over  old  system 4851b8. 

Increase  In  consumption  of  ore  per  ton  of  puddled 

bars  over  old  system 48  lbs. 

Increase  In  product  of  puddling-lhmace  over  old 

svstem 84p.c 

Gain  in  yield  of  both  flimacea  over  old  system 

daring  the  week 8,618  lbs. 

The  SiemanS'Martin  Process.  —  Van  Nos- 
trand^s  Magazine  giv^s  \hQ  following 'particu- 
lars of  a  change  of  Siemans-Martin  steel, 
produced  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Cooper, 
Hundt  &  Co.,  Trenton,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  F.  J.  Slade,  who  first  introduced 
the  process  into  this  country.  The  editor  says 
that  he  has  experimented  with  a  bar  of  steel 
made  by  this  process,  exactly  as  represented  in 
this  table  annexed,  and  has  found  it  to  be  very 
soft  and  tough,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  very 
high  heat : 

Mirtiii  8ted  Pfoun^  April  21,  1869,  6.25  ▲.  M.  to  6.82 

p.  H. 
CifA»a>,  T8:  Ixaon,  SU-saO.    Clam  I. 
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3 
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ft 

4.80 
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6.85 

1,000 

(    3 

1  Imrot 

strong  cold  with 

fine  fhictare. 
Bed  short  at  or^ 

7.53 

495 
807 
400 
400 
400 

9.06 
9.48 

6.00 

ange,  tough 
cold  with  good 
granolar  flrac- 
tnre. 

10.60 

11.83 

400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 

«  •     «  • 

11.50 

Hammered  well. 

18.33 

Btrong  cold 
with  nne  f^c» 

1.40 

8.88 

tare. 

4.89 

6.84 

100 

6.23 

poorad. 

600 

100 

8,003 

Total.  1 1,000 

8,400 

• 

Dr. 

ToPisIron 1,800 

*  SteelScrap 1,507 

"  Puddledlron 8,400 

"Ingots 496 


Cr. 


6,008 


Bj  Product: 

6v  Ingots (east  in  groups)  6,184 

'^  Scrap 889 

"  Waste,  a9  per  cent 689 


Coal  for  prodacers,  ftom  7  A.  x.,  April  31st  to  7  ▲.  x. 
April  88d,  soft,  6,864:  damtlon  of  charge,  U  h.  57  m. 
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A  correspondent  of  The  Engineer  thns 
mentions  one  of  the  results  of  the  ph>ccs§  as 
adopted  in  France:  '^The  Terrenoire  Iron- 
works have  now  four  Martin  furnaces  in  oper- 
ation. Ere  now  this  process  has  been  cnrrid 
on,  introducing  scraps  of  Bessemer  steel  into 
cast  iron.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  th&t  this 
cast  iron  be  entirely  free  from  phosphorus. 
Some  trials  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  worn- 
out  rails  instead  of  Bessemer  steel,  but  that 
has  been  a  complete  failure.  The  rails  were 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  the  railway  companies 
have  forbidden  the  mixture  of  old  iron  raili 
with  the  Bessemer  steel  used  in  the  Martin 
process.  This  difficulty  might  be  avoided  with 
good  iron  obtained  from  a  cast  iron  free  from 
phosphorus,  l^it  the  price  of  the  steel  would  he 
greatly  increased.  This  process  will  be  Tery 
useful  to  the  makers  of  Bessemer  steel,  enah- 
ling  them  to  get  rid  of  their  scrap." 

jBerarcTs  Process.  —  The  Paris  Pre9$e  maiw 
mention  of  a  successful  test  of  M.  Aristide  Be- 
rard^s  plan  of  changing  second-class  metal  in 
course  of  refining,  into  steel  of  at  least  ordinBrr 
quality,  by  means  of  a  process  which  is  no 
rarther  described  than  by  saying  that  it  b 
"alternately  oxidizing  and  reductive."  The 
product  obtained  by  his  process,  in  presence  of 
two  competent  judges,  proved  to  he  steel  of 
good  quality,  suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  made 
with  the  facility  necessary  to  its  application  U 
practical  industry.  The  operation  was  effected 
m  areverberatory  fhmace,  lasted  about  an  honr 
and  ahal^  and  was  accomplished  with  as  mncb 
facility  as  puddling.  Li  this  process,  instead  of 
acting  on  480  pounds  of  metal,  to  obtain  iron 
of  number-one  quality,  from  6,600  to  11/''^' 
pounds  of  metal  are  made  by  only  one  operation 
into  steel  ingots  ready  for  the  workshop,  and 
with  e£a  unexpected  economy. 

Ponsard  A  BoynemVs  Process,— The  Mini^c 
Journal  gives  the  following  account  of  a  pri>- 
cess,  patented  by  Messrs.  A.  Ponsard  and  F.  E- 
Boyneval,  of  Paris,  for  dispensing  with  the 
costly  blast-furnaces  hitherto  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  an^I 
steel. 

The  fomaoe  is  constracted  similar  to  a  reverhentirT 
flimaoe,  with  a  double  sloping  hearth  for  the  collo> 
tion  of  the  molten  metal.  The  hearth  is  heated  tiitiT 
by  an  ordinary  fbmace  or  by  gas.  Upon  each  of  tu 
Sloping  sides  of  the  hearth  rest  the  lower  ends  o.  • 
number  of  vertical  fire-olay  tubes  or  cracibles,  viu- 
out  bottoms,  such  tubes  enteiing  at  their  upper  ea-^ 
with  holes  In  the  roof  of  the  fUmace,  which  roof  ij 
covered  by  a  cast-iron  plate,  foiming  a  platfonn,  ss* 
beinff  provided  with  movable  lids,  which  ilt  over  tfi.- 
mouUiB  of  the  different  apringa  leading  down  intoUe 
tubes.  The  ore,  fluxes,  and  lueh  are  fed  into  thii  le^- 
eral  tubes  fh)m  the  platform:  the  flames  circul«t^t 
round  the  exteriors  of  the  tubes  effect  the  fusion  «•• 
the  ore  without  coming  into  contact  therewith.  T^<^ 
small  amoimt  of  fUel  contuned  inside  thetuUsaloi'.' 
wifh  the  ore  and  flux,  in  order  to  effect  the  deoxiviA- 
tion  of  the  ore  and  the  oarbuiation  of  the  mcu.. 
should  be  of  the  best  quality.  It  will  thns  he  ^f  ^ 
that  two  distinct  kinds  of  fuel  are  emploved  - 1>:' 


►rdinary  fhel.  for  the  purpose  of  fusion,  and  a  wp'j- 
rior  fUcl,  of  wnich  only  a  small  proportion  is  reqoinj^- 
The  molten  oast  iron  runs  out  of  the  bottoms  of  UJJ 
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Terticfll  tubes  and  doTrn  the  Blopinff  sides  of  the 
heftith ;  and,  as  fast  as  the  contents  of  the  tubes  sub- 
side or  descend,  fresh  supplies  of  ore,  fuel,  and  flux, 
are  added,  thus  rendering  the  process  continuous. 
The  molten  metal  is  run  off  through  a  tapping-hole 
in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  the  slag  is  removed 
through  a  separate  opening,  from  time  to  time,  aa  re- 
qnireo. 

In  making  wrought  iron,  the  same  apparatus  is 
employed,  and  the  wrought  iron  is  obtained  direct 
irom  me  ore.  The  ore  emnloyed  should  be  first 
reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  oj  subjecting  it  to  an 
elevated  temperature  in  a  furnace  in  contact  with  the 
ibeL  The  ore  thus  reduced  is  introduced  into  the 
Tertiesl  fire-da^  tubes,  and  the  process  continued  aa 
for  the  production  of  cast  iron,  taking  care,  however, 
tbst  no  coal  be  mixed  with  the  ore,  which  would  in 
luch  case  become  carburetted,  the  result  being  cast 
iron  or  steel.  In  making  steel,  the  process  is  sttb- 
stantislly  the  same  as  for  cast  or  wrought  iron. 

M.  Schinz  says  of  this  patent  that  it  ''is 
not  much  more  than  the  ordinary  test-process 
of  the  laboratory  on  a  larger  scale;  the  only 
difference  being,  that,  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
trials  a  sorplns  of  carbon  and  scorica  is  added, 
he,  K.  Ponsard,  nsed  merely  the  exact  quantity 
requisite  for  carbonizing  and  smelting.  This 
process,  however,  is  the  same  as  that  going  on 
in  the  hearth  of  the  blast-fomace  when  the 
ores  arrive  there  unreduced.  The  peroxide  of 
iron  (or  sometimes  the  oxide)  is  reduced  by  the 
contact  with  solid  carbon.  This  reduction, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  oxides  of  iron 
alone;  other  substances  contained  in  the  scoria 
are  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  yield 
snlphor,  phosphorus,  silicium,  etc.,  which  are 
by  no  means  desirable  companions  for  the  pro- 
duced article.  In  the  blast-furnace,  hot  air, 
and  an  insufiScient  supply  of  scori®,  generally 
produce  this  bad  effect  partly;  while  Ponsard's 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  it  through- 
out. The  resulting  inferior  material  will  have 
to  be  refined,  and,  in  that  case,  the  inventors 
can  hardly  claim  to  Have  saved  any  thing  by 
their  so-called  direct  production." 

The  ffeaton  Proeeu. — An  English  transla- 
tion of  a  long  and  able  memoir  on  this  process 
by  K.  Gruner,  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in 
r£cole  des  Mines,  Paris,  appears  in  The  En- 
gineer.  The  more  important  details  of  the 
process  are  thus  described : 

^  The  nuriflcation  of  pig-iron  by  the  Heaton  process 
is  bflsea  on  the  reaction  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  at 
once  basio  and  oxidinng.  The  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
the  silicon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  sulphur ;  the  soda 
seizes  on  the  acids  so  formed,  and  withdraws  them 
from  the  reducing  action  of  ^e  iron.  These  re- 
Ktion^  are  known,  but  the  difficulty  in  operating  on 
Wge  masses  is  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  intimate  con- 
tact bettrcen  the  molten  metal  and  the  nitrate,  to  pro- 
duce an  efficient  purification,  without,  however,  caus- 
iu]^  an  action  so  energetic  as  to  result  in  violent 
explonons.  Mr.  Heaton  adopted  several  contriv- 
ances in  sucoeesion,  which  I  need  not  review.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  describe  his  latest  improvement, 
▼hich  has  the  great  merit  of  being  both  simple  and 
cheaj). 

This  nyparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  with 
a  movable  bottom,  a  kind  of  cupola  without  ^y^r«, 
into  which  is  ran  the  molten  metal  to  be  purified. 
In  £nz1and  it  is  called  a  Bessemer's  converter.  The 
movable  bottom  is  a  cylindrical  caldron  of  sheet- 


iron,  provided  with  two  tmnnions,  which  allow  of  its  . 
being  held  by  a  forked  lever  mounted  on  a  wheel 
carriage.  By  this  meana  it  is  removed  and  replaced 
after  each  operation.  The  interior  of  the  caldron  is 
Uned  with  bricks,  or  refhictory  clay  worked  into  the 
shaoe  of  a  hemispherical  basin. 

The  converter  and  its  movable  bottom  are  pro- 
vided with  fianges,  which  are  held  together  by  damps 
and  wedges  for  each  operation.  The  converter  itself 
is  lined  with  fire-bricks,  and  provided  with  a  sheet- 
iron  chimney  like  a  cupola ;  on  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney is  a  sheet-iron  cup,  intended  to  stop  the  projec- 
tion of  incandescent  slag  and  metal,  which  mi^ht 
take  place  in  the  event  of  a  too  violent  defiagration 
of  the  nitrate.  The.  molten  pig  is  poured  into  the 
converter  through  a  lateral  aperture,  a  sort  of  box 
ftmnel,  which  can  be  closed  at  will  by  a  wrought- 
iron  lid,  or  simply  by  a  brick.  The  dimensions  vary 
with  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  treated  at  each  opera- 
tion. There  are  four  converters  at  Langley  Mill,  two 
large  and  two  small  ones ;  the  latter  are  usea  for 
charges  of  about  fifteen  owt^  the  former  for  more 
than  double  that  auantity.  But  that  is  not  the  ne- 
oessary  limit  of  tneir  capacity,  like  the  Bessemer 
converters.  The  essential  feature  of  Mr.  Heaton' s 
invention  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nitrate- 
chamber.  To  insure  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
the  salt  by  the  molten  metal,  the  nitrate  must  be 
tightiy  packed  into  its  chamber,  and  ftirther  protect- 
ed by  a  perforated  cover.  If  the  stream  of  molten 
metal  feu  directly  on  the  nitrate,  it  would  at  once 
penetrate  and  force  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mass.  The  action  would  be  most  violent  and  instan- 
taneous^ and  the  alkaline  salt  would  soon  fioat  with- 
out efficiently  permeating  and  reaotinff  on  the  mole- 
cules of  metal  to  be  purified.  To  avoid  this,  the  above- 
mentioned  perforated  cover  is  placed  over  the  nitrate 
when  it  has  been  packed  into  the  movable  bottom ; 
it  is  a  thin  plate  ox  cast  or  sheet-iron,  perforated  with 
a  great  number  of  holes  about  i  in.  in  diameter. 
The  principal  reagent  used  by  Mr.  Heaton  is  Peruvi- 
an mtrate  of  soda ;  but  he  habitually  mixes  with  it  a 
certain  proportion  of  quartzose  sand,  sometimes 
lime,  peroxide  of  manganese,  fluor  spar,  etc.  We 
shall  see  that  quartzose  sand  and  lime  are  more  gen- 
erally detrimental  than  otherwise,  but  peroxide 
of  manganese,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sea-salt  may 
advantaffeously  be  added  to  the  nitrate.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Heaton  himself  has  abandoned  the  use  of  lime,  and 
now  generally  uses  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  with  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
Band. 

These  two  ingredients  are  thoroughly  intermixed, 
and  then  closed  packed  into  the  nitrate-chamber, 
which  has  been  previously  dried. 

The  nitrate  used  is  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  com- 
merce ;  it  contains  from  five  per  cent,  to  six  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  thrae  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent, 
of  foreign  substances.  A  sample  which  1  brought 
back  fVom  Langley  Mill  was  analyzed  at  the  School  of 
Mines  with  these  results  :  water,  6.88 ;  sand,  0.28 ; 
si^hate  of  lime,  0.22 ;  chloride  of  sodium,  2.78 ; 
pure  nitrate  of  soda,  90.89.  It  was  tested  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  it  only  contained  the  merest  traces 
of  it.  According  to  this,  100  of  crude  nitrate  con- 
tiuns  88.27  of  soda,  or  rather  84. 7j  if  we  reckon  in 
that  wldch  is  found  in  the  condition  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

The  molten  pig  to  be  converted  is  tapped  out  of  the 
blast-furnace  or  the  cupola  into  a  ladle  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  the  weight  of  metal  to  be  convert- 
ed. By  means  of  a  crane  or  a  traveller  the  ladle  is 
brought  up  to  the  box  ftmnel  of  the  converter,  and 
the  molten  metal  is  poured  into  it.  .  If  the  molten 
metal  bo  hot  and  fluid,  the  reaction  begins  at  once ; 
the  perforated  plate  lets  the  metal  pass,  the  nitrate 
isgradually  decomposed,  the  oxidizing  gases,  mingled 
with  streams  of  soda,  rise  through  the  bath  of  pig, 
and  cause  an  ebullition  more  or  less  violent,  which 
sometimes  makes  the  whole  converter  tremble,  and 
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is  aooompanied  invariably  hj  a  roar  aimilar  to  that  into  tho  track  of  the  StraBbonrg  depot  in  Park 

which  is  heard  in  a  amall  Bessemer  converter.  xhey  were  also  tested  by  a  breakiaff  rtrain 

The  conversion  seldom  takes  more  than  from  two  -•.^i.v  nnn/^naq^oTi    a«  wolf  aa  hv  fapmnr  jmil 

and  a  half  minutes  to  five  minutes,  but  occasionally,  ana  oy  concussion,  as  well  as  Dy  lorging  ana 

when  the  molten  metal  is  not  at  a  high  temperature,  narde^ipg.     The  engineer  who  was  mtnisted 

and  cannot  at  once  pass  through  the  perforated  plate,  with  tuis  testing  reported  to  me  on  the  result 

it  lasts  eight  or  ten  minutes.  -bs  follows : 

Erupp^s  Besiemer  Bails, — ^The  mannfactnre  ^^  *•  The  tnngsten-steel  rails  tested  at  the  depot 

of  Bessemer  steel  rails  is  now  very  extensively  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  were  highly  flexible 

conducted  in  the  great  works  of  Herr  Erapp,  and  tough.    The  steel  worked  perfectly  well 

at  Essen.  in  being  hammered  and  Jamped.    In  taming 

The  Engineer  says :    There  are  fonr  con-  it  off,  chips  of  remarkable  strength  were  ob- 

rerters  used  only  for  rail-making.    The  steel  tained.     To  investigate  into  its  capacity  of 

ingots  obtained  are  cylindrical,  1  foot  6  inches  hardening,  several    bars,  25  millim.  squire, 

diameter,  and  5  feet  high.    These  ingots  are  were  forged  and  hardened  at  a  cherry-red 

hammered  under  a  steam-hammer  o£  8  tons,  heat.    The  grain  in  the  firactore  of  the  metsl 

and  reduced  to  an  octagonal  section  12  inches  was,  before  this  operation,  large,  white,  bright, 

wide.    They  are  then  rolled  through  a  rolling-  and  somewhat  hookey;  after  being  hardened, 

mill  worked  by  a  lOO-horse-power  horizontal  it  was  very  fine,  gray,  and  showed  a  peculiar 

and  direct-acting  engine.    This  engine,  which  lustre,  like  velvet.    Anj  steel  made  at  Terre- 

is  not  condensing,  runs  at  60  revolutions  per  noire  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  hardeaing 

minute,  and  has  a  fly-wheel  46  feet  diameter,  so  well,  would  be  too  brittle  to  be  used  for 

weighing  60  tons.    The  ingot  is  thus  converted  rails.    But  the  tungsten  Bessemer  steel  com- 

into  a  rectangular  bar  6|  inches  thick  and  7f  bines  the  highest  degree  of  toughness  with  an 

inches  wide ;    this  bar  la  divided  into  six  or  eminent  capacity  for  hardening.' " 

eight  pieces,  under  a  steam-hammer  of  4  tons.  Durability  of  Steel  Hails. —  Van  Nb^renit 

Each  of  these  pieces  is  used  for  making  rails ;  Magazine  aUades  to  the  fact  that,  out  of  the 

they  are  rolled  through  a  steam  rolling-mill  11,000  tons  of  steel  rails  in  nse  on  the  Hudson 

worked  by  a  600-horse-power  steam-engine  to  River  Railroad,  some  of  which  had  been  down 

the  speed  of  60  revolutions  per  minute.    This  over  three  years,  only  eleven  had  broken,  up 

system  of  manufacture  enables  ns  to  get  rid  of  to  January  1,  1869.    On  the  Erie  Railroad 

the  globules  which  have  been  erenow  the  most  only  ten  steel  rails  had  broken,  np  to  the  nmc 

grievous  defect  of  tho  steel  rails,  and  which  are  date,  out  of  the  8,000  tons  in  use.    8ome  tboo- 

more  easily  expelled  from  a  large  ingot  than  a  sands  of  tons  of  ^ese  rails  were  made  atTroj, 

small  one.  K.  Y. ;  the  rest  are  of  English  manufacture. 

Tungsten  Bessemer  Steel, — The  idea  of  alloy-  Other  rdlroad  companies  using  steel  rails  bear 

ing  steel  with  tungsten  is  not  a  new  one.    Mr.  witness  to  their  great  superiority  in  all  re- 

Mushet  proposed  it  many  years  ago.    At  a  spects  over  the  old  iron  ones. 

later  date  M.  Leguen,  of  France,  made  experi-  Tests  of  Steel  and  Iron  Oar^uJUsts^—VkQ 

ments  with  the  alloy,  employing  iron  converted  American  Railway  Times  publishes  the  fol* 

into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process.    With  a  lowing  minutes  of  some  tests  made  np(m  steel 

common  gray  pig,  which  he  used  then,  he  and  iron  oar- wheels  at  the  shops  of  toe  FeoD- 

produced  an  alloy  of  very  good  quality.    Re-  sylvania  Railway  at  Altoona,  in  June.    Astiiel 

cently  he  has  continued  his  experiments,  now  wheel  made  on  Tarr^s  patent,  at  the  *^  Black 

emijloying  a  good  white  cast  iron,  and  pro-  Diamond  Steel  Works,"  Pittsburg,  was  first 

ducing  an  excellent  steel.    A  portion  of  the  tried.    The  test  was  that  of  the  drop,  wei^ii* 

iron  is  first  alloyed  with  one-tenth  of  wolfram  in  ing  1,200  lbs.,  falling  upon  the  wheel,  on  b^- 

a  cupola  furnace,  and  is  added  to  the  rest  in  ings  two  feet  apart,  the  blow  on  the  hab: 

the   converter.      The  conversion  is   carried  i.^  vi^„  oA»«f«.n  „/«  .r.*...^*.*^  ;«tit*ir 

J,    .,        . V               1          x-L  i.  xi-          1-       •  1st  blow,  9  leet  lali,  no  apparent  miuiT. 

further  than  usual,  so  that  the  carbon  is  re-  2d     "    n      "                 " 

duced  to  one-half  the  ordinary  proportion.  8d    "    141    "                 " 

The  steel  made  by  this  process  is  soil,  but  very  4th  '^*    18      *»                 **^ 

tough,  and  tempers  remarkably  well,     Mr.  ^'^   \\    ^      \\                IJ 

Leguen  mentions  that  it  will  be  found  extreme-  Jth   "    2I      "     cracked  at  hub. 

ly  useful  for  machines,  some  parts  of  which  eth   "     28      "     drove  hub  through  the  pWe  of 

require  to  be  tempered,  while  others  are  kept  the  wheel,  leaving  the  whole  tread  and  m'^ 

soft.    The  amount  of  tungsten  used  to  make  around  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  perf«ctly 

the  alloy  is  only  0.55  per  cent.,  so  that  the  "^^^    ^^^  «^®^  ^^^^  ^tig^^  4tt  Iba. 

additional  cost  of  the  steel  cannot  be  very  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  folloir- 

high.    Rails  have  been  made  from  this  kind  ing  tests  of  Ube  best  iron  wheels  in  use  ^ere 

of  steel — the  alloy  containing  .558  per  cent,  of  made : 

tcmgsten.    M.  Leguen  says  of  this  part  of  his  Kumapo,    let  blow,  10  feet,  broke  hi  many  p>«* 

experiments:  Lobdell,    Ist    "       7    "             **           " 

"The  rolling  of  the  tungsten-steel  ingots  ^    "        2d     "     10   " 

did  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  feature.     They  ^^^'   YX    "      5 

were  rolled  into  rails  for  the  French  Eastern  it   ^'  gd     "7 

Railroad.    The  rails,  when  finished,  were  laid  Whitney,  Ist    **      7    " 
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The  cait-iron  wheels  weighed  650  lbs.  each,  inflixenced  bj  the  admixture  of  some  ore  coDtdning 

These  tests  are  rather  crude  in  character,  bat  *^®  oxides  of  chromium  or  titanium  with  the  hasU 

they  estabUsh  the  fiict,  pretty  well  knowA  be-  ^"Tin^L^fK^^^^l'j^J- A^^!?^^  ^^^  P]?^^  ^^  ^^^ 

-   ^  ^£^1 »^^A.J.  ^       -i.  ^j^  1                 \.  niain  bed  bemg  crosBOd  DV  veins  of  mixed  ore,  or  by 

fore,  of  the  rapenonty  of  oast  steel  over  oast  the  workings  ^sing  into  contiguous  beds  where  one 
iron,  in  resisting  the  effect  of  hard  blows.  kind  of  ore  is  used.  In  other  cases,  where  the  iron- 
Ths  Protection  of  Iron  Ship». — ^The  latest  master  can  gain  a  great  advantage  arising  from  mix- 
invention  for  the  protection  of  iron  ships  from  in?.<»J^i  ??o  of  the  kinds  may  contain  the  oontami- 
oridation  is  tl,«t  ofMesars.  Demanel  A  Win,  ^Ti^^l  '^^if^^^^VP^j^ls,  showing  the 
wno  distnoine  aoont  the  inner  side  of  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  chromium  to  the  metallic  iron 
shell  tabular  reseryoirs  made  of  sine,  which  contuned  in  the  orea : 
are  riveted  to  the  plates,  and  place  the  metal  1.  Magnetic  ore— iron,  49 ;  oxide  of  chromium,  1 .40. 

in  p^eot  commmrication  with  the  fa-on  hull.  ?-fl?^TBJnwn^^Svf;tI'  ?^n!?VL^^i^S{2!!'n^ 

TkL->  „  , ».,  „  ^.^  ^u^^^^j  «-sa.u  -  ^       A  -  l.w,    8.  Jjrown  massive  ore — iron,  54.82:  oxide  of 

These  reservoirs  are  ehai|;ed  with  sea-water,  chromium,  1.90.    4.  Same-iron,  46.70;  oxide  of 

whioh  IS  changed  every  day.    Bands  of  z!nc  chromium,  1.04. 

carried  in  all  directions  connect  the  varioas  Afore  traces  have  been  discovered  in  some  cases, 

rewrvoirs,  and    strips    are   here   and   there  while  m  other  instances  a  larger  proportion  of  chro- 

brooght  to  the  enter  side  and  made  to  com-  ^eTre^          ""     ^^               '^'^  ^            *'''°' 
nnmioate  with  the  sea.    An  electrical  action, 

it  is  asserted,  is  tfans  prodooed,  which  protects  -    MalledbU  Cast  Tron.^An  account  of  the 

tbe  iron  fix>m  oxidation.    The  authors  say  that  manafactnre  of  this  article,  as  now  carried  on 

experimental  boats  kept  in  rery  sah  water  for  in  the  most  celebrated  German  fonnderies,  is 

a  jrear,  with  theaa  i4>pUanoe8  attached  to  them,  snpplied  by  Za  Ginie  Indtutrielle,    We  quote : 

Ao  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  oxidation  in  any  ^^  Tne  makers  keep  secret  the  brand  of  iron 

part.  which  they  employ,  but  it  is  well  understood 

Chfomiuin  mtd  T^tamutn  in  Pig^iron.-^  that  the  brands  are  not  the  same  in  different 

Messn.  A.  N.  and  B.  D.  Hayes,  of  Massaehu*  establishments.    The  iron  Is  melted  in  plnm- 

setta,  contributed  a  paper  to  the  8oient\fie  bago  crucibles,  holding  about  80  kilog.    They 

Am$rUanj  reporting  the  results  of  fk^equent  are  covered  with  porcelain  lids,  to  keep  out 

chemical  investigations  made  by  them  upon  impurities  and  cinders,  which  reauoe  the  high 

the  altered  character  of  some  pig-irons,  re-  heat  requisite  for  the  process.    The  fire  in 

suiting  from  the  presence  of  the  oxides  of  which  the  crucibles  are  placed  is  from  680  m. 

chromhim  and  titanium.    They  say:  to  940  m.  square,  and  is  surrounded  with 

Both  the  oxide  of  chromhmi  and  oxide  of  titanium  bricks  of  porcelain  earth.    The  use  of  blast  is 

leem  to  act  in  the  Aimaoe  or  the  crucible  in  a  way  to  not  advantageous,  since  the  economy  of  time 

vlthdnw  a  portioii  of  the  carbon,  or  prevent  that  is  offset  by  a  greater  consumption  of  coke. 

I?!?.f^?^^^'*'^"*-'^^*^*??'^?u^'^V7^"vT?^^  The  natural  draught  of  the  chimney  is  suffi- 

S^iSllfJl^yV^trSr^^^  M^  Sal!  dent  when  the  fu^^ace  is  properly  constructed. 

eatio|{  tbe  cause  of  oEsnge.    We  have  analyzed  sam*  An  essential  condition  of  success  is  a  high  heat 

pjei  of  pig4ron  where  the  alloys  of  ohrominm  or  at  the  moment  of  pouring.    Practice  enables 

tJt«iiun  exirted  in  the  piga,  and  where  the  ondea  the  caster  to  estimate  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 

r»ifii?^^^  «?d  he  recognizes  the  precise   moment   by 

of  file  pig-metal  without  the  refractory  metals  form-  Pjwiging  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  cruci- 

b?  a  part  of  the  composition.  ble,  from  which,  upon  bemg  withdrawn,  the 

The  oeeuirenoe  of  oxide  of  manganese  with  iron  metal  files  off  in  sparks.    The  crucibles  are 

m  U  common,  and  titanium  oomppmida  are  often  raised  with  tongs  with  curved  jaws,  and  the 

round  in  both  naagnetic  and  brown  iron  ores,  as  in-  ^rt„-:„(-  ,•„  dmiA  with  nil  T>fWftiblft  anAAd— thfl 

*>luWe  substances,  in  small  proportions,  ani  these  PO^mg  is  done  witu  au  yossiDie  speeo—tno 

compounds  combine  with  and  are  removed  by  the  surface  being  first  cleaned.    Uy  cementation 

flaxes  without  ixgury  to  the  pig-metaL    These  com-  the  casting  acquires  the  properties  of  wrought 

muds  of  titanium  are  the  eause  of  the  often  superb  iron,  having  some  analogy  to  steel.    The  oper- 

hS!^  J**f'^^®''P'S^°^^"^^?^"^'?«f^'**  ation  consists  in  subjecting  the  castings  to  a 

di  lOM  of  ffkssy  or  atony  character,  and  must  be  care-  "IJy:  Jl"T,^  vl-J  i«  -  t^- A '  ^fi^l^?Z^^  ^^a  *«^ 

51IIT  dUtSgui/hed  from  those  we  regard  as  more  prolonged  red-heat  m  a  bath  of  pulverized  red 

detrimentalm  their  influence  on  the  metal.  hematite.    They  are  arranged  m  boxes  of  cast 

lQAnnmb4n-ofaiuIyae8  of  iron-ores  we  had  found  iron  called  muffles.  These  are  square,  and 
^  oxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  titaniun  in  a  ^ith  air-tight  covers.  In  arranging  the  cast- 
rate reudwmg  them  soluble  m  dUuted  acids,  and  .  „  5^  xv°  hoxea.  tbav  are  SSced  in  lavers 
m  a  condition  to  eacape  detection  in  the  ordinaiy  ^P  ^\  }^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  V^^^f^  tuIZ^ 
modes  of  analysis.  Both  magnetic  and  brown  iron  alternately  with  layers  of  hematite.  The  ce- 
•^na  have  been  found  to  contain  either  oxide  of  menting  frimace  is  very  simple.  The  grate  is 
chittninm  or  oxide  of  titanium  in  this  soluble  state.  In  fronE  and  the  draught  of  the  chimney  car- 
^^\^tJ^^^  from  contiguoua  beds,  tUa  di-  ^es  the  hot  air  around  the  boxes.  The  heat 
offliJSmt^^^  sl^ould  be  conducted  with  care^starting  rather 
^hile  the  bulk  of  a  bed  of  ore  was  pure,  continuations  vigorously,  m  order  to  reach  the  desired  tem- 

f    .y^  ^  associated  ore  yielded -notable  weights  perature  quickly ;  then,  supplying  the  furnace 

feitS       i"^*"""™**'^^^**'*^*""*^*^^®^^*  **  regular  intervals.    The  cementation  lasts 

Th*SJl^X' ^ij      1-  *  *v   .            *  three,  four,  and  ^ve  days,  according  to  the  size 

ine  suggestion  we  would  mske  to  the  iron-master,  ^^^      .  »  ~~      .  ^i,«i  '   :„  «iv.>«?  qka  *^  AKt\ 

m  view  of  these  facts,  is  the  possibUity  of  the  quality  of  the  pieces.     A  charge  is  about  860  to  460 

or  the  pig-metals  in  anomalous  cases  being  greatly  kilog.  of  castings.    In  arranging  the  charges, 
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large  pieces  should  not  be  mingled  with  smflO,  the  uon,  whidi  a  mmot  OUr  M,  18S9)  ii  all  for7»- 
an*  those  muffles  containing  the  larger  piecee  ^^J^^  «»ed  at  Btewirt  A  Co.'b  inn-dAKoj,  ^ 
should  be  placed  in  the  furnace  first.  On  the  ^^'^'^  ••  a  Teiy  fine  iron, 
other  hand,  the  smaller  objects  are  placed  on  SmelHng,  earhuruingy  and  purifying  Irm. 
the  sole  of  the  furnace.  Without  these  pre-  — Some  processes  for  facilitating  this  vork 
cautions,  manj  pieces  may  be  burned,  or  badly  have  lately  been  patented  by  Kr.  Isham  Bsg^, 
decarburized — the  latter  becoming  something  of  London*  In  charging  the  fiurtaee  h«  dU* 
intermediate  between  iron  and  steeL  When  penses  with  coal  or  coke,  nmng  instead  coal- 
the  operation  is  deemed  complete,  the  fire  is  gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  other  corn- 
allowed*  to  fall,  but  the  furnace  is  not  nn-  busdble  gas,  or  the  vapor  of  any  hydroearboo 
charged  until  it  has  gradually  cooled.  Prac-  under  pressure,  and  in  combination  with  a  hciL 
tice  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manage-  or  cola  air  blaiat.  In  the  case  of  the  inflan- 
ment  of  the  firing,  as  the  temperature  can  be  mable  hydrocarbon  viqiors,  the  same  may  be 
Judged  of  only  after  prolonged  experience.'^  forced  into  the  furnace  under  the  pressure  of 
Special  Method  of  Blooming. — ^The  American  their  own  atmospheres,  or  by  means  of  me- 
Exehange  and  Betievo  gives  the  following  de-  chanical  appliances.  The  gases  and  Tspon 
scription  of  a  modification  of  the  Catalan  pro-  which  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  tbU 
cess  in  the  old  form  of  the  forge-hearth  at  the  invention  may  be  previously  mixed  with  the 
Logan  Iron- works,  Bellefonte.  The  writer  re-  air  furnished  by  the  blast,  or  may  be  caused  to 
gards  the  plan  as  extremely  simple  and  direct^  meet  the  air  in  the  fiunace  or  at  the  toj^re?. 
and  resultmg  in  the  production  of  a  very  supe-  The  proportions  of  the  mixture,  when  a  coic- 
rior  iron:  bination  of  gas  or  vapor  and  air  is  emploTe<l 

The  famiioe  is  a  few  inches  above  the  general  floor  *f  «  "^^J®<^*  ^  constant  regulaUon  by  valvcs. 

of  the  forge-house,  and  the  size  about  hu^  enough  to  ^^^  "^^^y  convement  mode  of  obtammg  coic- 

make  one  bloom  of  200  or  225  lbs.    It  is  aboat  uuiee  bustible  gases  for  the  purposes  of  this  inren- 

by  four  feet,  the  long  way  nmning  back  from  the  tion  is  to  generate  coal-gas  in  the  usosl  war, 

rj2S^;.lh^/ilSfSf^S^^^  «ad  then  Sirbonio  oxid^C  and  to  blow  air  i: 

AffSreffannir  tne  iron  u  cauea  a  ^  lunpeon,"  and  an-  v     •        •:!                j                      ^i.        t.*u, 

flwcni  tothe  rabble  of  the  ordinary  puadlingufumace.  carbomc-oxide  gas  under  pr^sure  throogh  th« 

The  waste-heap  paases  up  and  through  a  chamber  retort  contaming  the  residual  coke, 

immediately  over  the  forge-hearth,  where  the  pigs  For  the  purpose  of  carburiang  the  iron, 

are  placed,  which  become  red-hot  before  they  are  whether  in  or  out  of  the  furnace,  as  mar  be 

ready  to  be  drawn  down  upon  the  bed  of  charcoal  ;ia-s»«t>1a  -»y*«i  »..  ^.  ^^i.^.  ^^^v.xa^  ^-  ,.ti^- 

prevlouBly  prepared.    The  pigs  thus  drawn  down  Q^wrabk,  coal-^  or  otiier  carbides,  or  othe. 

upon  the  cbivrooal  bed  are  covered,  and  the  bUut  Qifttenals  contammg  carbon,  are  blown  throiifrn 

turned  on  into  both  tuyeru  right  and  left.    After  a  the  fteiace,  or  brought  into  contact  with  the 

few  minutes  the  iron  b^ns  to  melt ;  it  ia  decarbon-  molten  metal  by  blowing  them  throivh  it 

upon  the  top  of  the  same  bed  a«un,  some  additional  ™*y  *^^  ^  directly  mtroduced  mto  the  fur- 
charcoal  put  around,  and  the  biaflt  turned  on.  The  luuse  for  the  purpose  of  oarburization ;  and. 
iron  now  la  melted  in  what  ia  called  the  sinking  pro-  although  generally  for  smelting  purposes  it  'm 
cess,  wherem  the  iron  drops  through  the  <^  mto  desirable  to  exclude  all  solid  mineral  fuel  from 
the  hearth  until  entirely  passed  into  the  hearth ;  there  *i,^  a,-«««^  •«  «„-#.  «*  <.k«  ^v...^  ^«*  «1i«fp  ^ 
it  is  ai^  agglomerated  Into  the  ball,  or  "  loup,"  by  *"®  fl»nace  as  part  of  the  charge,  yet,  where  a 
the  furgeon  (pronounced  furaun\  the  bhist  having  snspension  of  operations  is  necessaiy,  snch  a 
previously  been  turned  on  fhlly ;  it  is  then  lifted  out  chiu*ge  of  coal,  coke,  or  other  fuel,  may  be  in* 
a  balled  loup  and  carried  to  the  hammer.  The  cinder  troduced  into  the  fomace  as  wUl  prevent  the 
is  tapped  otf  through  a  hole  in  the  fh)nt  iron  plate,  materials,  on  renewal  of  woric,  from  6Ilin: 
and  la  nch  in  iron,  with  so  muchsilex  that  it  easily  xv"  «  vii^  *  n.i  w*/*^  "«^  _^:«:.. 
omits  sparks  whSn  the  penknife-blade  is  struck  through  tlie  crucible  or  any  iron  remsinici: 
a^^ainst  it.  Of  course,  this  process  is  attended  by  a  therein  or  below  it^  from  being  permaneDiiv 
large  loss  of  iron,  while  the  loop,  which  g^ves  rise  to  solidified.  When  purification  is  required,  by- 
the  cinder,  is  not  therebv  improved,  as  in  the  pud-  drofluorio  acid  is  blown  throuirh  tiie  molten 

fM-^l^^U.  .nd^rSferr^'l  ^y^  <"}  ^%  way  from  the  fajiU  the  g.^ 

$85  per  ton  at  the  fbr»e.    One  ton  and  a  half  of  pig  ^emg  mixed  with  common  air,  or  with  flume 


the  tunnel-head  opening,  8^  ftrbbsh,  and  the  skgla  tk.^^^™^'"!?!  **!!i  *f  P^^'^   f"  ^tZtr;- 

allowed  to  flow  out  f^m  the  heanh  wheneve?  it  T.^?  ^^^  «  reduced  to  as  minute  a  state  (. 

rises  above  the  fore-hearth.    The  breast  is  covered  division  as  possible,  and  is  then  treated  wttb  & 

nesriy 

4 

.  --,  -  ,^     --  -  ..  ■■— - - ..."   -  .™^-  »f 

into  iron  moulds. 

four  hours,  two 

(18  lbs.  to  the  bushel] 

VOO  to  760  pipes  ore  (brown  hematite),  27  bush,  cEar^  carbon,   sulphur,   phosphorus,   and  silicJk  t*>- 

ooal.801bs.  gray  limestone  of  good  quaUty:  pressure,  gether  with  the  little  ironieft  undissdrtJ. 

bv  water-wheel.    Some  finery  cinders,  about  80  to  ^^^  and  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  estimile 

40  lbs.,  are  added  to  the  charges,  and  said  to  improve  as  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  exact  plan  direc(c«l 


i^'^Thei*^  thwe^ts  neJ^twe^^       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *^«^^®  ^^^"»  at  the  end  ^ 
'tons  per  cast;  150  bush,  hard  coal    "^^^^^  time  almost  aU  the  iron  will  be  foani 
bushel)  to  the  ton  made.    Ghaives,    to  have  dissolved,  leaving,  as  a  residue,  tb«.' 
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hj  the  author  is  to  introduce  the  residue,  and    remaining  in  the  tube  poor  some  drops  of  nitrio  acid, 


.     already 

dksoke  and  precipitate  with 'chloride  of  bari-  The  liquid  ia  then  diluted  with  water  until  its 

nm.    The  phosphoroa  and  silica  will  be  con-  color  oomaponda  exactly  with  that  of  the  normal 

iMn^  in  thA  flflniA  flnlntmn   Mid  onn  he  d^fpr-  hquid,  which  latter  should  be  of  such  a  degree  of 

ttrnea  in  tne  same  wration,  ana  can  oe  aeter-  eohceAtration  that  each  cubic  centimetre  representa 

mined  separately.— Jiwr.  Franihn  Imtitute.  ^oooi  gram  of  carbon. 

Eow  to  determine   the  Carbon  chemically  '  if,  for  instance,  thisnoimal  liquid  is  prepared  from 

wmbined  mth  Iron, — ^The  American  Jov/mal  cast  steel  oontuuing  exactly  M  of  one  per  cent,  of 

ofSdme  for  May  contains  a  translation  of  a  ««J>^n,  one  decigram  of  that  steel  must  be  dissolved 


of  Mines,  Falens,  Sweden,  on  a  new  process  solution,  100  cubic  centimetres  of  that  solution  would 

for  detennining  the  amount  of  carbon  chemi-  represent  one  centigram  of  carbon,  and  consequently 

cally  combined  with  iron.    We  qnote :  "^^^  ^^^^  centimetre  of  the  normal  solution  would 

'                                                 ^  represent  .0001  gram  of  carbon. 

When  steel  or  pig-iron  containing  carbon  in  chemi-  -/he  normal  solution  does  not  keep,  and  should  be 

cil  combination  Sa  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  soluble  ^^^  '?S?.''«f  ■^^*'  becomes  perceptibly  paler 

brown  coloring  matter  is  formed  whose   coloring  •^^'^  ^^^  ST®?^"     j-i  J^'i    t*^f.  **'  f^T^^^'i 

power  LI  quite  intense,  and  the  solution  assumea  a  ^7  ^  substituted  a  dilute  alcoholic  solutaon  of 

tint  whic^is  dark  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  B^igar,  properly  caramehzed,  brought  to  exactly  the 

the  chemically-combined  wbon.                 •  same  tout :  this  soluUon  keeps  much  longer  without 

Iron  and  graphite  (or  free  carbon)  do  not  influence  sensible  change.                           j.,    v    jj      i     j  . 
^   ^      -^      -    -        -''-            -.  As  one  gram  of  iron  cannot  readily  be  dissolved  in 


Thus  in  dissolving  two  pieces  of  different  steels  of     Ijq^d,  but  this  minimum  is  seldom  found  in  prao- 
the  same  weight  in  nitric  acid,  taking  care  to  dilute    ^^* 


BteeU     """  ***""*"'  '    *^  ^*  '^*''*  *"  "^^  *""  diluting  the  normal  liquid  with  twice  its  volume  of 

Ii;  now,  the  composition  and  content  of  carbon  of  ▼«»*«'  5  ^^^  each  cubic  centimetre  of  tiie  liquid  repre- 

one  of  the  steels  is^own,  the  absolute  percentage  ■«»*•  ^^7  one-thiid  of  ^e  ten-tiiousondth  pwt  of  a 

of  carbon  in  tiie  other  steel  may  bo  iximediiiely  K™^  of  carbon.  ,  When  the  proportion  of  carbon  m 

de^g^^  '  '  the  specimen  to  be  analyzed  la  veir  large  (as^  for 

Suppoio  that  1  gram,  of  each  of  two  steels  (a  and  I)  inBtwice,  in  white  cast  iron),  only  .06  ^am  of  the 

htre'^been  diwofved,  and  tiiat  the  volumes  of  the  ?e^  >»«?*  he  taken  for  analysis,  and  in  tiiat  case 

two  solutions  brought  te  the  same  degree  of  coloring  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  ite  solution  corresponds  to 

W  the  relation  to  each  other  a :  6 : :  6  :  7.    Kno^  *  <«V^«  cfflaUmetre  of  tiie  normal  solution.     K  the 

m  that  the  steel  (a)  contains  1  per  cent,  of  car-  metal  to  be  analyzed  pontama  graphite,  the  latter 

\  on,  you  at  once  deduce  that  the  steel  (h)  contains  P^*  J«  collected  on  a  filter  before  the  solution  is  put 

U  per  cent  of  carbon.  *"J2v?'®^^v"^«  ^.  ^  *i. 

In  applying  this  method  of  analysis,  certain  pre-        This  method  is  more  exact  m  wwporhon  as  the 

cautioM  must  be  taken,  which  we  proceed  briefly  to  percentage  of  carbon  ^  smaller.    With  an  accurate 

po^ntout.  balance,  and  with  smtable  arrangements,  a  great 

in  a  cylindrical  test-tube  dissolve  gradually  in  Uie  ?^°^^'  ,f  ^"""^^^^a  ?£  ^^!?f  J?.T  J^^"^ 
ccld  10  centigrams  of  wrought  iron,  steelier  cast  ^^f  P"«^<»  <»"  ^«  "^^^^  ^  *  ^™®  relatively  very 
iron  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  li  to  6  cubic  centi-  *^?  „\,  «  *  i  —  j  *  i?  j  v  ««  a—  a^^ 
r^ttm  of  nitrio  «ad  of  1.2  spwiflc  gravity  (about  26-  ,  ^^  ?®,®S?~  v  ®'  •***?  ^^  **  ?.^f  f^'  in  Sweden, 
Banin^).  The  use  of  nitrio  acid  £)ntai£ing  hydro-  hi '^^f^  after  hiunmermg  {apru  ltt%rag€)hjtg^ 
chloric  add  must  be  avoided,  because  the  solutibn  of  expressing  ite  hardness  as  ascertwned  by  this  color- 
iron  would  have  a  yeUow  tint.  measuring  analysis  of  Prof.  Eggertz. 

In  proportion  as  tiie  metal  contains  more  carbon,  ,  I*  i?  oh^oia^  that  only  burettes  of  perfectly  color- 

nore'^nittic  a<nd  must  be  used.    After  some  time  less  gksa  must  be  used,  or  at  least  tiiey  must  all  have 

^hen  the  chief  part  of  the  metal  appears  te  be  at-  exactly  the  same  tint. 

tacked,  place  the  tube  in  a  water-bath  te  the  depth  of        Chemical  Nature  of  Cast  Iron. — ^A  committee 

tfiout  fifteen  millimetres,  and  warm  it  te  80'  Centi-  of  the  British  ABSOCiation,  appointed  to  invest!- 

A  i?<rtLnK^^VlrT.Cvl^t  gate  tUs  subject,  reported  ti..t  they  We  been 

t*ke8  place  in  the  add  which  fkvors  its  reaction  upon  enabled  to  prepare  iron  of  sncn  pnnty,  tHat 

ih«  metal*  a  slight  disengagement  of  carbonic  add  it  contained  in  100  parte  only  0.00025  parte 

from  all  the  particles  of  carbon  may  be  observed,  of  snlphnr,  and  was  entirely  free  from  phos- 

Theoi>eTation  should  always  bo  inducted  under  tiie  phorus  and  silicon.    The  amount  of  the  iron 

lame  carcumstanoes  as  te  heat  and  length  of  time.  T  i,^«   xu«   ^««k    ««oWo«a    w^a    oK/%n4-    4>%;i.fv 

The  evolution  of  gas  having  ceased  (in  operating  ^^^^  ^^^  «SS^    analysis    was    about   thirty 

flpoa  steel  the  reaction  must  continue  two  te  three  grammes.     The  committee  expressed  a  hope 

lioan),phLce  the  tubeinaUrgevaseflUed  with  water,  that  in  another  year  a  great  deal  of  very 

to  bring  the  solution  always  to  the  same  temperature.  . 

5aiiil^?S!?v°''  ^  indispensable,  because  Che  same       ^  ^  jj  ^^      ^^  ^^^  Preedom  Iron-worka.  Penn.,  has 

^qmd  IS  darker  when  warm  than  when  cold.    After-  fon„d  it  qnlte  practicable  by  a  modification  of  Uiia 

*wa,  pour  off  as  exactly  as  possible  the  clear  lic^md  method  to  oiatlngulah  between  irons  containing  respec- 

Uito  a  graduated  burette.    Upon  the  black  residue  iively  ^  aod  /A  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
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nsefnl  information  will  be  obtained  on  the  FUng,  residing  at  the  time  at  Catchopie,  tWrtm  w 

chemical  nature  and  physical  properties  of  ^^^«5  *^|?^,^  ,^^  ^JJf*'^^ .  ^hv^^^ 

^         .                               r  ^    ,       *^  o5,„«  ^.v^.*  pared  the  light  to  the  i>ruinmoiid  liffUt  vhich  she 

pure  iron  and  Its  aUoys.    At  the  same  meet-  ^^  ^^^  in  Broadway.    The  meteor  passed  from 

ing,  Dr.  Jacobi  read  a  paper  on  the  electro-  Bouthwest  to  northeast,  parallel  with  the  front  of  the 

deposition  of  iron,  illastrating   his  remarks  hooae  (whieh  she  says  pointa  to  the  sontheutX  aad 

by  a  series  of  plates  of  extreme  beauty.    The  «*  m  latitude  half-waybejween the  horiam tnd the 

colnf  inn  fmrn  whirh  the  mfttflJlio  iron  WM  de-  *«>aith.    Bhe  thought  the  body  of  the  meteor,  which 

solution  irom  wnicn  tne  metallic  iron  was  ae  ^^^^  ^^  constant  scintiUatlona,  was  about  the  tpr«- 

posited  consisted  of  a  double  salt,  the  sulphate  ^nt  siie  of  the  moon.    Mr.  Fling  thought  it  might 

of  iron  and  magnesia.    It  was  found  desirable  be  a  shade  less.    The  color  ysiied  from  reddish  to 

to  coat  the  article  receiving  the  deposit  with  purple,  though  different  In  different  puts  end  timci 

a  thin  film  of  nickel  or  copper.      Specimens  InaWthreeminuteaaft«thei«wMpof  the^^ 

iUustrating.theappHcation^^theefectro^e-  i^t^f^^fteTil?^^ 

position  of  iron  to  purposes  of  engraymg  (aided  it  ^ras  an  earthquake ;  but,  on  second  thonAt,  coa- 

by  photography)  were  also  exhibited.  eluded  it  must  have  oomefrom  the  meteor.  Itjemd 

METEORS.    A  meteor  of  great  size  and  the  whole  hoiw,  doow,  windowa,  eta,  to  the  Tary 

brilliancy  was  seen  at  the  principal  points  foundations.    Bev.  Thomw  Owen,  hatf  amilew^t 

uiiuLthUKjj    w»o   o^w   a«   luiw  i/i*^vti/o.4   ^%/^i«  ^^       ^       ^^  ^^   ^^  about  retiring  for  the  night, 

along  and  near  the  AtlanUc  cowt,  between  ^h^^  he  heard  a  tremendous  jaiiSg  sound,  and 

Boston    and    Philadelphia,  and  doubtless   at  thought  it  must  be  a  oannon  Area  from  a  ship  in  dis- 

many  other  places,  from  "which  no  reports  tress;  others  oorroborate  the  statement  of  grettDoi^ 

have  come,  on  the  night  of  May  20th,  about  I  have  since  conversed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs^^^^ 

11  nVlnnlf      TU  liffht  ifl  ilftBrrihed  oA  RiimAsa-  worthy  people  in  CentJe  Moriehes,  and  then Uooocn: 

11  0  clocic.    Ats  lignt  IS  aescriDea  as  surpass-  '  r  jj  important  particuhus,  with  the  former 

ing  that  of  the  full  moon,  which  was  shining  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  FUng.  Taking  the  diameter  «t  *•, 

at  the  time,  and  in  effeot  was  like  that  of  a  and  the  distance  (from  the  time  8«-)  thii^-nine  or 

flash  of  lightning.    It  left  behind  a  brilliant  forty  miles,  the  altitude  above  the  earth  miut  hire 

train  of  light,  and  finally  exploded     l^odura-  fe|- »78S?eS*'kf^li<5?ymtttrt2'v!J; 

tion  of  Its  passage  was  estimated  at  five  sec-  g^  J,„b,bly  equia  to  thi  of  U*  noted  ma^r 

onds.     Been  from  ^  ew  x  ork  its  pomt  ot  origin  which  traversed  Europe  from  northwest  to  sootheafrt, 

was  about  east,  at  an  elevation  of  80^,  and  its  about  9^  r.  x.,  August  18, 17B8,  which  it  seemed  to 

termination  about  north  60*  east,  at  an  alti-  resemble.    ThetimeofooourTQnoeofthektemet<.\>r 

tude  of  15^    At  Poughkeepsie  its  course  was  ^"  *^"*^  l^^'  ^"*  '•  ^  («*"«  **y  ^i*>- 

from  the  south  toward  the  east,  making  an  The  shower  of  meteors  looked  for,  on  tte 

angle  of  about  SO'*  with  the  horizon.    At  New  tooming  of  Kovember  14th,  was  not  seen 

Haven  it  moved  teom  a  point  somewhat  west  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Unitea 

of  south  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of  east,  States,  owing  to  the  thick  weather.   But  tf 

and  its  altitude  at  the  time  of  explosion  was  Pensaoola,  Florida,  and  at  a  few  other  points, 

about  80*.    At  Hartford  its  course  was  from  where  the  sky  was  fortunately  clear,  a  fine 

south-southwest  to  east-northeast    Pro£  Elias  exhibition  of  the  phenomenon  was  witoMsco. 

Loomis,  in  a  notice  in  the  College  Courant,  Commander  William  Gibson,  United  8tat«rs 

sums  up  the  results  of  the  imperfect  data  with  Navy,  stationed  at  the  Pensaoola  Navy  i«w 

regard  to  this  meteor  as  follows :  at  the  time,  gave  the  following  grnihie  aoconnt 

"  From  these  observations  it  is  not  possible  of  what  he  saw,  in  a  letter  to  the  Superintad- 

to  assign  the  actual  path  with  much  precision,  ent  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington: 

but  it  is  inferred  that  tlie  meteor  moved  nearly  Navt  Tabo,  PmraAooLJL.  iRwemfttr  15, 16«9. 

horizontally  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  miles  above  »»;  The  meteoric  displav  of  the  mght  erf  the  l«& 

the  earth's  surface,  and  the  length  of  its  viaible  ^^  ^^  '^^^^'tJ:^  m?!?  ^^^^TS  J^i 

vuv  vw  uxM.  D  D«* *«w^  ouu.  «u%7  ^vu^uu  vA  «w  T  u»i.v,vo  oumstonoeB,  and  m  great  hnllianoy,  and  I  send  yon » 

path  was  about  two  hundred  miles.    The  point  brief  description  of  it,  fbr  the  sake  of  ealling  itten- 

where  it  exploded  was  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tion  to  one  or  two  of  its  ftaturea. 

somewhat  north  and  east  of  Boston.    The  time  The  night  was  still  and  dondlesa;  and,  *^^ 

of  flight  was  esthnated  at  five  seconds,  which  «f>oa  ^  ^^^  ^""^T^  "^-f^^^Iil^i^iSl 

wo^indici^teavdocityoffortym^^^^^^^  SS5uS^ni''in''^o?^Ui*2S^^ 

ond.  Several  observers  have  stated  that  the  ez-  Jupiter,  C^^eUa,  and  Oanopna,  oonfroiitiii|  esch  otkr 

plosion  of  this  meteor  was  followed  by  a  sound  in  opposite  qnartera,  or  **  rival  houses  o?  the  beer* 

which  resembled  distant  thunder.    The  dis-  f^^  *^  ">.<i  ™  *  ^l^?:^*^®?  Py™"<*  ^/."^^ 

tence  of  the  meteor  fr«n  New  Haren  at  thfa  '^^'^^^^^^±^^^2^'^.^^^^ 

time  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  pendent  of  the  showers  of  the  ahootiuMtan.  Tbe* 

and  sound  would  require  more  tiian  ten  minutes  were  observed  in  eztanaordinaiy  numben  ftom  1/^' 

to  traverse  this  distance.    Any  sound  which  a.  x.  until  lost  in  the  dawn,  awarming  most  b^^^^ 

followed  soon  after  the  explosion  must  there-  the  hours  of  three  and  four.    ^*i»J™«^f7JS 

fore  be  ascribed  to  some  other  cause  than  this  ?;n\h're?2>?X^^SrS^m 

moteor.  never  uniform  for  equal  spaoes  of  thne,  the  tv- 

Mr.  £.  N.  Smith,  of  Moriches,  Suffolk  Oonnty,  showers  flasldng  and  interadtting  ttke  the  bants  mi 

N.  Y.,  sent  the  following  interesting  oommu-  pansesofthegus^iain.                  -, ,  ^.«.t>* 

nac  Of  science:  was  in  the  oonstellation  Leo.    Pew  or  none  «?< 

I  have  obtained  the  followmg  facts,  respecting  the  observed  to  radiate  frvmi  Persona.    We  isw  e^^ 

meteorofMay  20th,  from  two  persons,  Mr.  andlirs.  variety  of  these  "meteoric  aatcroidi,"  flrom  m» 
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ipideiy  threads  and  mere  mo^ng  points  of  light,  to  seen  at  its  height.    Most  hriUlant  meteofs.  msmj  of 

gnftt  meteoiBf  which  exceeded  the  apparent  diameter  which  illuminated  the  view  around  like  naahes  of 

of  Jnpiter,  and  hurst  in  splendors  of  orange  and  lightning,  orten  of  ahriffht-green  color,  shot  with  as- 

erimwnfln.    Twoof  thelaraarelaas,  alter  apparent  tonishing  rapidity  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  everf 

oombostioD^  remained  for  fifteen  minutes  Tisiole  as  minute.    This  continued  atahout  the  same  rate  until 

gmsll  nebuIoDS  or  eometanr  stars  of  the  second  or  |bur  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  sudden  diminution  in 

third  magnitude,  with  distmct  nndei  in  ipistj-  rings,  the  numbers,  and  before  five  o'clock  all  was  over. 

One  of  tbse  was  near  the  outer  of  the  index  stars  or  The  news  receiTed  from  Father  Becchi,  at  Borne, 

pointerB  in  Una  Hnor,  and  one  iSur  to  the  southward,  shows  that  the  particular  nart  of  the   x^ovember 

near  or  in  Aigo.    But  the  most  remarkable  exhibi*  meteor  system  which  gave  the  brilliant  display  wit- 

tion  of  aU  was  that  of  a  laive  *'  fire-ball,"  which  fell  nesscd  by  XJeutenant  Tupman  was  the  same  which 

rather  slowly  firom  near  Aldebaran,  and  burst  in  the  Boman  observer  watcned.    He  counted  no  fewer 

Aries.   For  many  minutes  a  portion  of  its  tail  (about  than  183  meteors  in  half  an  hour, 

tfve  denees  in  length)  remained  printed  on  the  sky,  tu     kt        aa   > 

forked  m  form  like  the  conventional  representation  ■'^ne  JSews  aaos : 

of  a  thundeivbolt — Hie  %htning  fixed  where  it  had  Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  result  of  these 

finished.  This  apparition  finally  changed,  and  spread  observations  is  the  confirmation  they  afford  of  the 

horixontally  into  a  small  white  cloud  or  vapor-wreath  view  recently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Alexander 

(about  four  de«reeeji>y  two)  of  nebulous  phosphores-  Herscheljthat  the  November  meteor-stream  is  not 

cent  lustre,  wmoh  drifted  slowly  to  the  northward,  single.    This  view  points  to  the  existence  of  no  fewer 

tod  remained  visible  and  luminous  for  at  least  fifty  than  three  distinct  branches,  of  which  the  central  one 

minutes.    Its  apparent  substance  differed  In  no  re«  Is  the  largest.    But,  at  the  part  of  the  system  crossed 

spect  fit>m  that  oi  the  tail  of  a  comet.  this  year  by  the  earth,  the  brandties  must  be  very 

Yexy  respeotfUlly,  your  obedient  servant.  much  farther  apart  than  at  the  portions  crossed  in 

wM.  GIBSON,  Commander,  U.  S.  N.  the  years  1866-'  68.    Lieutenant  Tupman,  in  fact,  only 

-,,    _      _        •^   .,     *^         .        .»     -  «      .  recognised  two  branches,  of  whicn  the  second  was 

The  London  Dazly  Newi  gives  the  following  obviojisly  the  bright  or  central  one,  and,  as  his  letter 

summary  of  observations  of  the  November  is  dated  November  15th,  it  follows  that,  if  the  third 

meteors  at  different  points  on  the  Continent  outlying  stream  is  as  far  separated  from  the  middle 

of  Europe,  where  the  shower  was  seen  to  the  <^"?  »\*^«  4"5  ^  been  shown  to  be,  the  earth  had 

V    *    j*^  \                                    "cwocvu  «v  lOAw  not  yet  reached  it  when  the  last  observations  were 

beat  advantage :  ma^e.    But,  taking  only  the  results  we  have  to  hand, 

Althouffh  in  England  we  had  no  noteworthy  dia-  «n<i  noticing  that  Uie  meteors  belonging  to  the  first 

play  of  £i  November  meteors,  yet  gradually  news  is  S^eam  were  seen  on  four  suogessive  days,  we  have 

coming  in  from  various  phwses  whlcS  sufRces  to  indi-  this  astounding  result,  that  the  branch  stream  m 

atTSt  the  earth  passed  in  reality  through  a  very  quesUon  was  no  less  than  1,700,000  mUes  deep  (meas- 

widdy-extended  and  tolerably  denie  porSbn  of  the  ^^ed  square  to  the  direction  m  which  it  lies  J.    Then 

meteor-atream  thU  year.    The  disi^y  m  1866  Uated  oa™«  »  «M>  which  the  earth  took  more  than  a  day  m 

but  a  few  hours:  that  in  1867  was  even  briefer;  pMsmg-<x)iTesponding  to  a  distan<Je  of  some  600,000 

whUe,  in  1868,  falling  stars  were  seen  on  two  nights  n"l«» ;  «»<i  then  the  earth  plunged  through  the  more 

in  succession  (in  AmSrica),  a  fiict  which  indicates  that  compact  central  strcMVJ'hose  fhicknesa  would  acem 

the  esrth  was  upward  of  twenty-foto  hours  in  pass-  *<> J?f^'®  ^^^  *^<^^*  ^^ W  ^^^^  ^^y\     •    ,    , 

through  the  meteoric  stream.    But  now  oblm-e  These  figures  are  surpnsm^  enough ;  but  when  we 

it  T.Wf o«.«f.  Tn-nmttn  wnnrt.  frnm  Pnrk  fi»!sA  \n  Oonsider  thc  cnormous  cxtcnsion  of  the  mete< 
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imown  ''radiant"  in  L«o,  snowed  tnat  tHey  be-  ■*  ««!•«* vciAu»  wiw^uu.  w*c«-.v**xt«.** -i/«««  *^^^^^ 

longed  to  the  true  November  meteor-stream.   Again,  the  portion  crossed  by  the  earth  m  November,  1866, 

on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  between  one  andfour  ^  the  part  crossed  this  vwir ;  snd,  Imowmg  what  we 

meteois  were  observed  to  nuiute  from  the  constella-  ^o  of  the  path  followed  by  the  meteors,  we  are  ab- 

tion  Leo  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  hour.    On  the  fol-  Bolutely  certain  tjat  the  part  traversed  in  1866  is  now 

lowing  morning  they  were  still  falling,  but  in  fewer  f ^^i*  ^  thousand  millions  £miles  awg  from  Jja- 

numlbJrs ;  whUe,  on  the  12th,  no  star?  were  seen  to  ^i  >°  fiict,  passiM  not  far  from  J^^t ^^J^ J^,f jf**°' 

tmel  fr<in  Leo,  though  many  ahooting-stars  not  be-  Saturn.    Along  the  whole  of  that  enormous  distance 

lonring  to  the  iJoveSber  sy^  were^observed.  these  two  "JftSSf-^t^^fL^^Jend,  ^^^  »  dep^  vuy- 

Hfere,  then,  we  find  that  Cheie  had  been  avastont-  "^i^"^  40,000  or  50,000  miles  to  the   enormous 

IjiDg  brancTof  the  November  meteor  system,  so  per-  depths  menUoned  above,  and  with  a  breadth  which . 

fectly  distmct  from  the  nuun  stream  as  tb  leave  a  c^-  tjowrh  lumicasured  may  bo  safely  assumed  to  exceed 

plete  gap,  ao  to  apei,  which  the  earth  occupied  a  day  the  depth  tenfold  at  least. 

ijadmoreintraverBing,andyet^  In  the  American  Journal  of  Seienee,  for 

Sfo^Sit^r^'S^StfeiS^^^  Hay,  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,^f  Louiskle, 

however,  there  was  a  lull,  and  even  on  the  morning  £>7«)  gives  an  account  of  masses  of  meteonc 

of  the  18th  very  few  stars  were  seen  to  radiate  from  iron  latelv  discovered  in  Cohahnila,  Mexico, 

the  nekle  in  Leo.    The  mondng  of  the  14th  was  that  near  the  Texas  border.    At  different  times  very 

e^U'J^^J^n^e^Wji^ci?^^  If  f  ^P?^^^^  ^'.'"^^^ '^^  '  *7«^^^^^^ 
been  formedV  artronomeni.    The  morning  was  not  ^^  region— one,  descnbed  in  1854  as  weigh- 
very  dear-^haif  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  from  the  ing  a  ton,  and  another  at  an  earlier  date,  of  a 
noTthward,  aod  heavv  douds,  continueJly  passing,  cylindrical  form,  a  yard  long,  and  ten  inches 
wely  left  a  third  of  the  sky  losible.    Nevertheless  a  ^  diameter.    The  irons  referred  to  in  the  an- 

bnlliant  display  was  seen,  of  short  duration,  corre-    ^^^^j   ^ «i.;^^  ^«*«   Ax^^f^x-nr'o.A  i^v  "n?-   TT 

ipondingmSiii  latter partiuhirmore with theshower  nexwl  narrative  were  discovered  by  Dr.  H. 

of  1367  than  any  other  recent  showers.    From  half-  B.  Butcher,  who  communicated  the  facts  m 

past  twelve  to  a  quarter  past  one  A.  H.,  a  large  portion  letters   to  his  father,  which  were  afterward 

of  the  sky  being  dear  overiiead  at  times,  only  two  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  made 

Sm  ^f*^"  ^®"  ^^  "*^'^®'  ^^  ^       radiated  J^  analysis  of  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  masses. 

Athalflpast  two  the  watch  wa^  resumed,  and  be-  The  Santa  Rosa  iron,  to  which  the  author 

tween  laige  openings  in  the  clouds  the  shower  was  refers  (and  of  which  he  gave  a  description  m 
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the  Journal  of  Science  in  1854),  was  the  cylin-  nected  with  their  common  physical  strnctupe  and 

drioal  mass  previously  mentioned,  fonnd  about  ''i®^^«iX5^***'°'*'   ^"^^  ^  '"^  ^"^  ^^^  ^ 

60  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa.    Mr.  Smith  ^*§fx^of  thesf'maseea  have  been  brought  to  this 

says :  oomitiy.  weighin^r  respectively  290,  430,  4S8,  65«J, 

,  letter  dated  September  8, 1863,  Dr.  Butcher  *^'  "^^  ^  ftsT^hey  are  irreifular  comp.^.ini».«, 
writes 
Long, 

that,  la  ui«  «ui  oi  Loe  /««-  loo^ ,  laero  uppearea  over  ^^^^^^^^  ffo^  ^^^  ^f  the  masses,  which  hss  entbW 

the  town  a  most  brilliant  meteor,  havmii?  a  northwest  **^«*^"»**  ***'•"  v*»w  «.  Ti  ^v^^p^>  ".~:t^  *~  ^^ 

SSS.    He  del^bes  hZ  Sol?  belutiSS/li^ht:  '^l^JStt^.^n  Sa ^  l^inSSS^ 
ing  np  the  whole  horizon,  with  a  tml  of  bklKant        Specific  gravity  7.692.    It  contains- 

light  following  in  its  proj^ess.    Shortly  after  its  dia-         IjPv'i tS 

appearance  amon^  the  distant  mountains,  they  heard         cobSt S 

a  rumbling  sound,  immediately  followed  by  a  tro-        PhosphorasV.V/////^' .*..'.'.*.*.'*.'*..*.*.'.*.'...' 'i^       W 
mendouB  explosion.  Copper very  mionte  qaantl^. 

From  the  report  he  thought  it  fell  and  exploded  as        rpj^j^  composition  differe  somewhat  from  the  me- 

it  reaped  the  earth,  somewhere  between  Santa  Rosa  ^eoric  iron  oOled  Santa  Bosa ;  J)ut  since  examininc 

and  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  some  85  miles,  and  ^^at  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of 

^e  next  day  he  started  with  fnends  to  examine  the  ^^^^^   ^        j^  ^  ^^^  g^mo  portion  of  it  hirimf 

route,  hoping  to  find  it    ^r  two  daya»  severe  and  ^jj^^^  ^th  the  iron ;  *it  being  far  more  difficult 

r^f^  ""^Si  !ri*^5l^''^lJ^®J!®?^'"^v"*^®^  than  U  usually  supposed  to  sepanSeaccurateljminnte 

to  town.^   S^'^y  *^r^,f^'.»?  Indian  brought  a  quantities  of  nidcel  from  iron.    Future  cxamiatioci 

piece  weighing  10  or  12  lbs.  mto  S«ita  Bosa,  sup-  ^lay  prove  that  the  SanU  Bosa  belongs  to  the  group 

posiM  It  to  be  sUver,  having  found  It  some  M  n^^^^  of  m)M  under  notice, 
northwest  of  the  town,  bemg  in  the  same  direction  "vwv«. 

in  which  Dr.  Long. and  his  fhends  had  been  explor-        The  same  author  gives,  in  the  Journal  of 

ing,  the  doctor^  having  been  deceived  as  to  distance.  Science,  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the 

he  onlygomgto  the  base  of  the  mountam,  instead  tt  Tr:««J>««;«    ^^4.^r^^*.^»^^   /«^    »«ii^  Kir  v? 

of  crosSi^  it*^and  then  following  tiie  valley  'for  some  "  Wisconsin  meteontes"   (so    called  by  ilr. 

40  milesfcrther,  where  I  thinkhls  search  would  have  Smith),  which  were  picked  up  m  Trenton, 

been  a  success.  Washington  County,  Wisoonsin.    They  were 

Dr.  Butcher  now  undertook  the  search,  after  which  foand  within  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  flquare 

he  writes :  "  I  have  returned  ftilly  suocessfhl,  and  am  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  surface  as  to  be  turned  up 

making  preparations  to  send  on  the  iron.    In  making  l     .v       i       v       mu     ^^  •  v  j  ^*:..jir 

mTamiigemento,  I  hired  eight  Mexicans  and  twS  ^V  the  plough.     They  weighed  respecfavely 

Ihdians  as  guides,  and  started  mto  the  mountains  in  a  62,  16,  10,  and  8  lbs.,  and  presented  the  ufQil 

northwest  airecdon.  the  same  as  taken  by  Dr.  Long,  pitted  and  irregular  surface  of  meteoric  ironi 

andf(nindtiieironaboTit90milesfromSantaBosa,  As  ^he  largest  piece  was  14  in.  long,  8  m.  wide, 

no  vehicle  could  go  into  the  mountains  bv  the  route  «„  j  ^  ;  "  ♦!»;  A.  ^^  a«A^;fl«  •^^•^T^ V  cq  mnA  nt 

we  entered,  I  spe&  two  days  in  exploring  k  new  road,  ^^  *  "f  •  }^^^  i>(,  specific  gravity  7.82,  and  of 

whereby  the  ox-teama  could  brin^  them  out,  and  get  composition  as  lollowa : 

them  to  Santa  Bosa.    They  consist  of  eiffht  pieces,         Iron W.OS 

varyinfffrom  290  lbs.,  wliichis  the  smallest,  to  654         Nickel 7.20 

lbs.,  wnich  is  the  largest,  making  a  total  of  nearly         Cobalt 0.5$ 

4,000  lbs.    Before  the  explosion  the  weight  must         Phosphorus 0.14 

have  been  much  greater,  as  it  b  not  probable  that  I         Copper minute  quantitr. 

have  Bocured  the  whole,  and  wo  know  some  was         Instuuble  residue 0.45 

taken  away  by  the  Indians,  who  thought  they  found 

large  masses  of  silver,  and  carried  their  specimens  to        Prof.  Georgd  J.  Brush  furnishes  to  the  8am« 

Santa  Bosa.  *  It  appears  there  is  on  reooroa  statement  magazine,  for  September,  an  interesting  pftpcf 

of  the  meteor  havmg  passed  over  the  city  in  1887,  on  the  "meteoric  stone  "  which  fell  December 

and  one  of  my  guides  relates  as  a  fact  that,  at  that  r   -iooq  :^  !?..«.» iri;**  rir.r.«.f^   Ai<>v««n.  •  it  vm 

time  (1837),  aXepan  Indian  wasriding  one  of  their  $»  ^^^^  mFranklm  Coimty,  Alabam^    It  WM 

small  ponies  through  the  valley,  when  his  stirrup  found  by  Mr.  BeiuammFybas,  about  four  mil« 

struck  against  one  of  the  masses,  causing  a  ringing  south  of  Frankfort,  in  that  county,  and  when 

sound  like  silver.   He  dismounted,  and  was  confirmed  taken  out  of  the  ground  weighed  1  lb.  9^  oi. 

i"a  ttS^Kighl'&'S'^  J2rt,l  to ValiK  S  ^^''T*'  of  '^'  =>«*«»'  fr<"»  eye-witnesses  m 

selL    I  have  received,  from  various  sources,  infor-  ^"Cse . 

mation  relative  to  this  meteor,  and  all  confirm  me  in        Mr.  James  W.  Hooper  witnessed  the  fUL  and  ^ 

the  opinion  that  the  autuom  of  1887  is  about  the  time  scribes  it  in  a  note  to  Dr.  T.  D.  West,  which  I  oopr. 

of  its  fall.    My  party  were  in  considerable  danger  **  About  8  o^dlock  p.  v.,  the  afternoon  being  dooJj 

while  in  the  mountains,  as  wo  were  encamped  two  and  cold,  we  heard  a  strange,  harsh,  roaring  boim  op 

miles  from  the  regular  trail,  when  some  800  Indians  in  the  air.     Three  distinct  reports  were  keard;  tf 

wont  through  with  a  large  number  of  their  stolen  first  these  were  supposed  to  be  cannon,  bat  the  doim 

horses."  immediately  changed  into  a  aeries  of  bursting toonds, 

Whether  or  not  the  time  above  specified  Is  that  of  like  a  great  fire  blazing  and  crackling  throoip  the  a^. 

the  fall  of  one  or  more  of  these  irons,  is  a  matter  of  It  appeared  to  pass  from  the  north  toward  the  aonth. 

little  moment  ^  the  probabilities  are.  however,  strong-  Immediately  aner  the  first  sound  or  roaring  had  pisi«^ 

ly  in  fhvor  of  it ;  nevertheless,  it  forms  one  of  the  over,  another  was  heard  coming  Anom  the  aame  di- 

most  interestinff  groupixiffs  of  meteoric  irons  known  rection^  like  the  whiziing  of  a  bomb-shell  as  U«at» 

in  any  nart  of  uie  world;  especially,  as  the  masses  through  the  air,  making  a  load  humming  noUe.  i 

are  solid  and  compact  masses,  and  not  fhigile  and  gazed  intently  in  the  direction  of  the  noi<ef  >&<' 

half  stony,  as  the  Ataoamairon,  that  may  have  been  found  that  something  waa  coming  downward  at  • 

broken  artifioiall;r  after  ite  fUl,  and  the  fragments  rapid  rate.    I  looked,  with  my  hand  up,  standimr  >d 

scattered  by  Indians  and  explorers  in  search  of  sil-  a  aodging  position,  foi  fear  of  Its  striking  me,  ustu  i 

ver.    Each  one  of  these  masses  merits  a  separate  saw  it  strike  some  willow  saplinga  about  serentx  or 

examination,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give,  sooner  eighty  yards  from  where  I  was,  and  fall  thenoa  ts 

or  later,  to  satisfy  my  mind  on  one  or  two  points  con-  the  ground.  Upon  going  to  the  spot  I  found  a  strss^* 
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Jookinf  roek,  nearly  buried  in  the  grotmd,  and  still 


vonn. 


Uijor  Skss,  editor  of  The  Aldbamian  and  Times^ 
in  thu  place,  has  taken  considerable  trouble  to  col- 
lect all  tne  information  he  could  on  the  subject.  He 
uj%  that  **the  noise  was  heard  for  several  n^ilea 
iround,  before  the  final  explosion.  It  burst,  appar- 
iLtWf  over  the  heads  of  twenty  men,  who  were  at 
vori  felling  wood,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Mr. 
Hooper's  house.  One  piece  appeared  to  go  southeast, 
another  southwest,  and  the  third  northwest.  There 
were  afterward  heard  the  reports,  resembling  the 
bursting  of  shells.  One  piece  was  heard  to  fUl  some 
dlstaooe  from  Mr.  Hooper's,  making  a  loud,  crashing 
DoUe,  and  frighting  a  lot  of  hogs  near  by. 

The  reports  resembling  artillery  were  plidnly  heard 
fc^  tt&aij  or  twenty-five  miles  east  and  west  of 
Frankfort,  and  from  nfteen  to  twentynorth.  I  have 
no  information  as  to  the  south.  Mr.  Hooper  deserves 
jDQch  credit  for  noting  the  particulars  of  the  fall,  and 
for  sending  the  meteorite  for  analysis  and  description. 
He  refusedj  with  aoom,  mone^  offers  that  must  have 
been  temptmgto  a  person  of  bmited  income,  prefer- 
ring the  advancement  of  sdence  to  dollars  and  cents. 

In  a  personal  interview  he  told  me  that  he  was 
sitting  by  a  fire  with 'his  family  when  he  heard  the 
first  noise.  He  instantly  arose  and  walked  forty  or 
iftj  yards  from  the  house  before  the  meteorite  feU. 
His  sinter,  Miss  Hooper,  living  near,  called  to  her 
brother,  to  **  run  quickly,  the  hpuse  is  on  fire— don't 
Toa  hear  it! "  Mr.  H.  thinks  it  was  three  or  four 
minates  from  the  flzvt  ndise  until  its  fall.  The  place 
vhere  it  struck  the  ground  is  a  partlally-deoomposed 
coQglomeiate,  miz^  with  vegetable  mould.  The 
fracture  was  made  by  striking  a  fragment  of  lime- 
stone rock. 

Prof.  Brush,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Q.  Mixter, 
made  sn  analysis  of  portions  of  the  stone,  with 
the  following  result,  from  which  it  appears  that 
silica  and  alkalies  constituted  the  mass  of  the 
material,  and  that  iron  was  present  in  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity : 


Silica. 51.88 

Alnmina. 8.05 

Ferrous  oxide 18.70 

Chromic  oxide 0.42 

Kognesia 17.59 

Lime 7.03 

Soda 0.45 

Potash 0.22 

Snlphur 0.28 

Kickelifcrous  iron tr. 


Oxyftn. 

26.87 
8.75 

8.041 

7.04 
2.06 

.   .11 
.03 


12.28 


99.02 


Prof.  Brush  remarks  that,  in  general  phys- 
ical characters,  this  meteorite  very  mucli  re- 
sembles the  Petersburg  (Tenn.)  meteoric  stone 
analyzed  and  described  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith.  It  has  the  same  lustrous  coating,  and 
the  constituent  minerals  are  very  mudi  the 
same  in  character.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
<^las8  of.  meteorites  that  Prof.  G.  Rose  calls 
"Howardite,''  and  which  he  describes  as  being 
grantilar  mixtures  of  olivine,  with  a  white 
silicate  (anarthUef)  and  a  small  amount  of 
chromite  and  nickeliferous  iron.  This  class, 
according  to  Rose,  includes  the  stones  from 
LoQtaloz,  Bialystok,  Mftssing,  Nobleborough, 
and  Mallygaum. 

^  The  most  remarkable  meteorite  chronicled 
during  the  year  was  that  seen  in  a  portion  of 
Western  Ohio,  and  most  clearly  near  the  town 
of  Forest,  latitude  40*  50',  longitude  W.  84^ 


40'.  About  8  A.  M.  of  October  27th,  the  citizens 
of  Forest,  and  for  a  region  miles  around,  ^'^re 
roused  from  sleep  by  a  series  of  loud  reports 
like  the  discharge  of  artillery.  The  intervals 
between  the  sounds  were  from  one  second  to 
two  or  three  seconds.  Houses  were  shaken  and 
windows  rattled  by  the  concussion.  At  the 
same  time  the  sky  was  brilliantly  lighted  up. 
Mr.  Pierson,  of  Patterson,  a  village  about  one 
mile  west  of  Forest,  looking  out  to  discover  the 
cause  of  these  strange  phenomena,  saw  what 
looked  like  a  ball  of  fire,  '^  apparently  about  as 
large  as  a  bucket,*'  approaching  from  a  direc- 
tion nearly  south  85**  west.  It  was  exceedingly 
bright  and  dazzling,  and  had  a  luminous  tail, 
seenungly  thirty  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide. 
It  vanished  or  exploded  nearly  overhead.  In 
a  paper  upon  the  subject  in  the  November 
Journal  <^  Seieneey  Prof.  J.  L.  Smith,  the  inde- 
fatigable investigator  of  this  class  of  wonders, 
sums  up  the  evidence  which  he  had  been  able 
to  collect  with  reference  to  it.    He  says : 

At  FindUy,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Forest,  the 
statement  is,  that  there  at  about  three  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning^  October  28th,  the  inhabitants  were 
aroused  by  a  temfio  ezploaion  somewhere  in  the  upper 
regions. 

The  night  was  one  of  dear  moonlight,  and  exceed- 
ioj^ly  cold  for  the  season.  The  night  watchmen  had 
witnessed  it ;  and  one  says  that  he  first  saw  it  in  the 
southeast,  in  size^  seemingly,  as  large  as  a  beer-keg, 
and  of  intense  brightness :  that  it  descended,  leaving 
^a  luminous  streak  behind,  and  that,  when  near  the 
'earth,  it  exploded  with  a  terrific  sound,  and  fierce, 
brightness ;  that  the  light,  after  the  explosion,  took 
a  southerly  course,  and  disappeared.  Another  watch- 
man reports  that  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  it  ap- 
peared as  large  as  a  load  of  hay,  and  that  the  sound 
of  the  explosion  was  stunning,  not  like  a  quick,  sharp 
report  or  thunder,  but,  as  he  termed  it,  more  like  the 
coming  together  of  railroad-cars,  but  much  louder, 
and  taat  the  light  was  brighter  than  that  of  the  sim. 
The  direction  of  the  meteor  from  Findlay,  as  given  by 
the  watchman,  with  the  bearing  of  the  meteor's  path, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Pierson,  of  Patterson,  ana  the 
fact  that  to  many  the  sound  seemed  nearly  overhead, 
would  indicate  that  it  exploded  or  terminated  its 
course  in  the  vicinity  of  Forest ;  yet  a  careful  inves- 
tigation might  prove  its  tenninus  to  be  many  miles 
from  ^at  place..  The  sound  seems  to  have  been 
heard  for  perhaps  fifty  miles  around,  if  not  more. 
The  stones  or  fragments  that  have  fallen  may  never 
be  found,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  explosion  was  at 
night,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  determining 
its  exact  locality.  In  ronton,  Ohio,  the  phenomena 
are  said  to  have  occurred  a  few  minutes  before  three 
o'clock,  and,  consequently,  they  were  not  well  ob- 
served ;  many  persons  saw  the  ught  but  not  the  me- 
teor, and  all  were  sensible  of  the  shock  and  sound. 
The  meteor  did  not  pass  this  place  nearer  than  twenty 
miles,  and  the  best  judges  give  its  duration  at  from 
two  to  three  minutes  fh>m  the  fiash  to  the  explosion. 
The  sound  was  of  such  force  as  to  shake  the  nouses, 
and  many  believed  it  to  be  an  earthquake. 
I  These  are  all  the  statements  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  this  meteor  and 
its  accompanying  phenomena.  It  was  bevond  all 
doubt  a  meteorite,  and  I  am  using  all  possible  means 
to  discover  any  fragments  that  may  have  fallen. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chubch. — ^At  the  dose  of  the  year  1869,  the 
statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were  as  follows : 
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Alabama 

Baltlmore.^ 

Black  Biver 

California 

Central  Qerman. 

Centra]  Illinots 

Central  New  York.. . . 

Central  Ohio 

Central  Pennaylrania 

Clnciunati 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Bes  Moines 

Detroit.... 

East  Genesee 

SlaatGtonnau 

East  Maine 

Erie 

Genesee. 

Georgia .  .  . 

.Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Holstein 

UlinolB. 

India  Mission.. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

EAnsas 

Kentucky 

Lexington 

Liberia  Mission 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missoari 

Kebraaka 

Kevada 

Newark 

New  England 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey » — 

New  York 

New  York  East 

North  Carolina 

Northern  Indiana...... 

Northern  Ohio 

Northwestern  German. 
Northwestern  Indiana. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Rock  BlTer 

South  Carolina. 

Southeastern  Indiana. . 

Southern  Illinois 

Southwestern  German. 

St.  Louis 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Virf^nla 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wilmington. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Last  year. 


II 

i 

fl 

63 

134 

185 

171 

99 

68 

134 

98 

98 

87 

186 

tis 

see 

177 

187 

157 

188 

118 

109 

300 

13 

11 

41 

180 

115 

196 

187 

186 

308 

147 

87 

30 

98 

71 

968 

350 

ISO 

80 

63 

138 

45 

39 

08 

183 

317 

839 

38 

35 

1S8 

900 

117 

830 

97 

188 

85 
19 

196 

•  n 

40 

•  88 

138 

138 

89 

311 

M7 

118 

139 

89 

98 

96 

176 

41 

40 

14 

13 

176 

135 

316 

186 

180 

76 

103 

173 

373 

188 

319 

830 

18 

36 

143 

370 

138 

183 

96 

68 

187 

198 

.  163 

337 

66 

66 

196 

368 

350 

337 

148 

OS 

SOS 

379 

45 

157 

110 

148 

141 

836 

93 

185 

110 

869 

73 

119 

88 

68 

361 

183 

160 

198 

118 

64 

86 

89 

86 

117 

104 

335 

189 

186 

107 

133 

170 

148 

1T7 

196 

8,830 

10.340 

8,481 

9,899 

ManUn. 


9.756 
30.397 
10,378 

6,983 
10,198 


86.664 
19,387 
38,840 
81,476 
645 
10,369 
15,798 
81,371 
85,348 

3,861 
10,697 
83,116 
10,883 
81.133 

6.956 
84,687 
81,386 
065 
87,707 
30.883 
11,119 

19,508 

1.T76 
19.683 
13,406 
34,536 
10,153 
10,961 
18.007 

3,973 
870 
88,044 
98,666 
18,736 
81.160 
40,743 
88.843 

8.881 
39,719 
19,134 

7,736 
19,531 
84.387 

4,frl5 
87,884 
60,736 
17,809 
81,409 
33,579 
83,415 
84,489 

8,878 
17.088 
10,691 

4,170 
80,930 
17,956 
11,618 

4,888 
33,418 
86.100 
18.806 
88,043 
18,876 
94,670 


1,398,988 
1,356,115 


Of  the  members,  1,114,712  are  in  full  con- 
nection, and  18-1,226  are  "  probationers." 
The  number  of  churches  is  12,048^,  against 
11,692  the  preceding  year.  Their  value  is 
$47,253,067.  The  number  of  parsonages  is 
8,968,  against  8,811  the  previous  year.  Their 
value,  $686,230. 


The  nnmber  of  Snnday-SQiiooIa  Is  16,39Sl 
against  16,885j^  last  year ;  officers  and  tesei- 
ers,  184^596;  scholars,  1,179,984;  rohmesin 
libraries,  2,781,480.  The  number  of  adult  \a^ 
tisms  was  61,147;  of  children,  47,509.  C<hi- 
ference  claimanta,  $129,777.06;  Hisskminr 
Society,  $680,168.20  ;  Ohnreh  extensioii, 
$61,565.79 :  Tract  Society,  $21,812.28;  Amer- 
lean  Bible  Society,  $93,048.35;  Sunday-school 
Union,  $21,271.46. 

A  ooirespondenee  was  held,  during  Mar, 
between  a  committee  of  the  bishops  of  titt 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  a 
reference  to  an  eventoal  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Church.  In  introducing  them- 
Belves  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  Soath, 
the  l^orthem  bishops  said : 

It  seems  to  us  that,  as  the  division  of  ihoae  Chm?)i« 
of  our  country  which  are  of  like  fiilth  and  order 
has  been  productive  of  evil,  so  the  leumon  of  thm 
would  be  productive  of  good.  As  the  mun  obk  rf 
the  separation  has  been  removed,  so  has  the  ehkf 
obstaole  of  the  restoration. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Methodist  Ohnreh,  vbct 
began  the  disunion,  should  not  be  the  laMt  to  •cbie^ 
the  reunion :  and  it  would  be  a  repiDsch  to  tlw  ehipf 
pastors  of  tne  separated  bo«Ses  n  tfaejr  wtttedimti 
their  flocks  prompted  them  to  the  union  which  )m 
the  love  of  countiV  and  of  religion  Invoke,  and  whieh 
the  providence  or  God  seems  to  render  inevitable  at 
no  distant  day. 

Another  letter  thns  stated  the  oripn  and  ob- 
ject of  this  proposition,  and  the  position  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch  in  x^ereacetoit: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Biaho^t  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Ene,P«.,iD 
June,  1866,  we  made  and  published  the  follovini 
declaration :  That  the  great  cause  which  }tA  to  tb« 
separation  from  us  of  both  the  Wealeyan  Mcthwh^* 
ofthls  oountiy  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiflvh, 
South,  has  passed  away,  and  we  truat  the  day  is  t« 
far  distant  when  there  ahSll  be  but  one  orgaiuzatei, 
which  Bhall  embrace  the  whole  Methodist  ftmur  m 
the  United  States. 

This  declaAtlon  was  made  in  good  ftith,  and  sV^j 
what  were  then  our  sentimcms  and  ftelb?s,«» 
was  deemed  by  us  as  the  utmost  we  were  aathonzti 
to  say  or  do  on  the  subjeOt  at  that  time. 

Although  OUT  late  General  Conference  did  nflt  ct- 
rectly  authorise  us  to  take  fturthcr  anccificacaoa^ 
the  matter,  yet  w6  judge  that  some  of  ita  sets  jo^ 
advanced  steps  on  our  part.  „  ^ 

In  our  quadrennial  address  to  the  General  t  re- 
ference we  referred  to  the  declaration  abore  qoot«c 
and  no  exception  was  taken  to  it  by  that  bod  j.     ^ 

The  General  Conference,  to  promote  the  p«ti «. 
Methodistio  Churches,  appointed  a  commiMion  c  tJ- 
siftting  of  eight  members  of  that  body  and  the  w^^ 
of  the  Church,  who  were  "empowered  toj**^!^^': 
a  similar  commission  from  any  other  Metmyi»* 
Church  "  that  may  desire  a  union  with  m.  . 

We  have  understood  that  there  were  in  the  anthU  w 
many  of  the  members  and  minist^ra  of  the  Met- •'■ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  reasona  why  thPT  wj- 
aider  it  unsuitable  for  them  to  initiate  measuiwt* 
effect  a  reunion  of  the  two  Churches.  , 

BeUeving,  as  we  do,  that  if  they  were  one  tej^ 
spirit  and  organization,  much  more  could  be jicwo* 
pliahed  for  Uxe  Interest^  of  humanity  and  f<^r  tw 
glory  of  God,  we  are  desirous  of  doing  all  we  t^ 
slstently  can  to  promote  a  reunion  on  t*™*  J^J^. 
honorable  to  boUi  Churches  and  m  the  spmt  of  <^ 
Divine  hotd. 
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The  bunops  intimated  that  the  commission       It  reprehended  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 

qK>ken  of  would  probablj  be  ready  to  treat  missionaries  and  agents  who  have  been  sent 

vitb  a  similar  commission  which  might  be  ap-  South,  and  engaged  (as  it  alleges)  in  disinte- 

pointed  bj  the  Southern  General  Conference,  grating  and  absorbing  their  societies,  and  have 

The  reply  of  the  Southern  bishops  was  taken  possession  of  their  houses  of  worship, 

quite  long.    It  recited  their  regret  for  tne  con-  and  expressed  readiness  to  remedy  any  of- 

troversies  that  have  prevailed  and  their  dis*  fences  ^*  against  the  law  of  love  "  committed  by 

position  to  co6perate  in  bringing  about  a  bet-  those  under  the  appointment  of  the  Church, 

ter  state  of  things,  even  greater,  they  intimated,  South.    It  concluded  by  saying : 
than  that  of  the  JN'orthem  Church.  It  suggested        ^^We  have  no  authority  to  determine  any 

that  the  establishment  of  fraternal  ^elinffs  thing  as  to  the  *  propriety,  practicability,  and 

and  relations  between  the  two  Churches  would  methods '  of  reunion  of  the  Churches  represent- 

be  a  necessary  precedent  to  reunion.    It  called  ed  by  yon  and  ourselves." 
attention  to  a  measure  to  effect  fraternal  rela-       The  commission  appointed,  in  pursuance  of 

tiona,  which  was  started  several  years  ago,  the  action  of  the  late  General  Conference  of 

bj  the  Southern  Church  dispatching  a  visit-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  confer  witli 

ing  delegate  (the  Rer.  Dr.  Pierce^  to  the  the  representatjives  of  other  Methodist  bodies. 

Northern  General  Conference,  to  offer  the  met  by  appointment,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 

establishment  of  fraternal  relations  and  inter-  delphia,  November  23,  1869.    A  commission 

course ;  to  the  failure  of  his  mission,  and  his  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

dedaration,  oonaequent  thereupon,  that  that  Church  also  met  in  conference  with  this  com- 

effort  was  the  final  adyance  tnat  would  be  mission,  and  presented  a  paper  containing  a 

made  by  the  Church,  South,  toward  reunion,  proposition  for  the  union  of  the  two  churches 

bat  that  it  would  be  ready  to  receive  a  re-  represented,  with  a  draft  of  the  terms  and 

n«wed  proposition  for  fraternal  relations  at  conditions  upon  which  it  should  be  made. 

BD^tim^  and  cordially  entertain  one  based  on  Most  of  the  terms  and  conditions  proposed  by 

the  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the  General  the  commissioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Conference  of  1844.    The  Church  adhered  to  Zion  Church  were  accented  by  those  of  the 

thewordsof  his  declaration.    It  continues:  Methodist  Episcopal   Church,  when,  at  the 

suggestion  of  the  latter,  the  paper  waa  with- 

Yon  tay  "  that  the  peet  cause  wWch  led  to  the  drawn,  for  modifications. 

S^^tJ?;  M'tlJ^Mar'^iS^Si-       ^*  t^  «.b«qnent  jne^tingthe  B.per  w« 

Churoh,  South,  baa  passed  awav."    If  we  uncfir-  presented  again,  modified.    The  subject  was 

stand  ^oar  rerorence,  wf  ao  fkr  differ  from  you  in  canvassed,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  feel  that 

tikis  opinion,  that  it  may  help  any  neffotiationa  here-  there  would  probably  be  found  no  insuperable 

ftt  taking  place,  to  restate  our  portion.    Slaveiy  obstacles  in  the  way  of  consummating  the 

WM  not,  m  any  proper  aense,  the  cause,  but  the  oo-  ->,«^^„«.j  ««,:rv      "o««.  ««  ««aUY«a»  ^r  4-y«a  ^»^,» 

oiion  only,  ifi^  aepaiation,  the  Deoesaity  of  proposed  unjon.    But,  as  neither  of  the  com- 

vbichire  legretted  aa  much  aa  you.    But  certain  missions  had  any  power  either  to  consummate 

prindplcs  were  developed  in  relatioa  to  the  political  the  union  or  to  commit  their  several  churches 

topecteofthat  quoatiou,  invplvingthe  right  of  ecclosi-  to  any  definite  line  of  action,*  and  as  the  time 

ttUcal  bodies  to  handle  and  detenmne  matters  lymg  -.r  av^  oMuAnna  of  f>iA  OAnArAl  r)AfifArpn<«jM  r\f 

outaide  of  their  proper  jurisdiction,  which  we  cSuia  wl^v^^?L^,!^v  jf  !^^?^^^^ 

»ot  accept ;  and  m  aoise  arising,  certain  oonstruo-  ^^'^  bodies  is  somewhat  remote,  it  was  deemed 

tk»i  of  the  oonatitational  powera  and  nnroeativea  Bot  advisable  by  either  party  to  proceed  further 

of  the  General  Conference  were  aaanmed  and  acted  at  this  time,  but  to  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at 

on,  which  we  considered  oppressive  and  destructive  or  before  the  sessions  of  the  two  General  Con^ 

or  Ue  riffhta  of  the  numerical  mmonty  represented  f^^^nnt^a  fn  Vnv  1  ftTft 

a  that  %hcstjudicatory  of  the  Church.  That  which  wrences  m  May,  1872. 

voa  are  pleased  to  call,  no  doubt  sincerely  thinking        The  spirit  of  the  prooeedrngs  on  both  sides 

If  w,  *^the  great  cause  "  of  separation  existed  in  the  was  kind,   conciliatory,  and  f^ank.      It  waa 

<  hurch  from  ita  organization,  and  yet  for  sixty  yeara  conceded  by  the  commission  of  the  AMcan 

&!Sw^  Mpmtion.   But  when  those  theories,  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  that,  in  case 

modcntally  evolved  m  oonnecbon  with  it,  began  to  ^*  ^  ««:««  iL;^^  ^^««««,^„**^   ♦v«s,  ^««-«; 

iMJ  put  into  practice,  then  tiie  separation  cine.  ?^^ •  umon  being  coMummated^^their  J>rgani- 

We  cannot  think  you  mean  to  offend  UB  when  yon  *'*'*"      —  *^- '  -  -        '  ■»-- 

^P«ak  of  our  having  separated  fh>m  you.  and  put  ua 
in  the  aame  category  with  a  small  body  ox  sohismatica 

kwp  the  important  fact  o^  history  prominent,  that  ^  ^^  consohdated  body  should  be  duly  rec- 

v<  separated  from  you  in  no  aense  in  which  you  ^d  ognized  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Church, 

^  ■eparate  from  ns.     The  separation  was  by  com-  and  to  that  condition  the  commissioners  of  the 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  controversies  and  tem-  to  feel  assured  that,  unless  some  unforeseen  bin- 

pen  which  so  disturb  the  Churohea,  and  are  so  hurt-  derances  shall  arise,  it  will  be  found  possible  at 

rai  to  the  souk  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  are  their  future  meeting  to  satisfactorily  arrange 

S?nS^S?l?'^^^*^^?"?*?'"l" '!?''**"®  all  the  terms  of  union,  and  to  bring  the  two 

«J*  enfarely  hejond  the  control  of  the  chief  pastors  ^  ji"     •  i.^ \\.  v«  ♦v^  ^^«^-««*«*   ^^^i^^  ^.r 

of  the  separated  bodies.    To  this  end  we  invito  your  bodies  into  one,  by  the  concurrent  acUon  of 

wncurrcnce  and  cooperation.  the  two  General  Conferences. 
Vol.  iz.— S8.    x 
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In  accordanco  with  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1868,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Charch,  the  vote  of  the  laity  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  lay  representation  was 
taken  during  the  month  of  June,  and  the  vote 
of  the  clergy  was  taken  in  the  conferences 
which  subsequently  met  during  the  year.  The 
vote  was  much  smaller  than  either  party  had 
anticipated  it  would  be,  calling  out  hardly  a 
fourth  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  Church, 
although  men  and  women  amon^the  laity,  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  mivjonty,  were  alike 
admitted  to  vote.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  only 
a  part  of  the  conferences  have  yet  held  tiieir 
session,  through  which  only  the  complete  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  vote  could  be  obtained,  the 
fUll  statement  of  the  vo'te  has  not  yet  been 
made.  It  is  known,  however,  to  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  lay  representation.  In 
Kovember  the  full  vote  of  42  conferences 
footed  up  for  lay  delegation,  108, 5T1 ;  against 
it,  SSjOSS.  The  full  vote  of  the  whole  Church 
is  estimated  at  over  200,000,  of  which  the  pro- 
portion of  Totes  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
new  rule  maintains  about  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  above  footing. 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  G^eneral  Con- 
ference called  for  approval,  not  only  by  the 
Tote  of  a  minority  of  the  lidty  voting  on  the 
question^  but  also  by  three-fourths  of  the  minis- 
ters votmg  in  the  annual  conferences.  The 
following  is  the  statement  of  the  voting  in  thd 
conferences  which  met  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  year : 


CONFERKNCK. 


AlAtena 

Calllbraia 

Centnl  Gennan. . . . 
OflotratlUlnoia..... 

Central  Ohio 

Cindnnatl 

Colorado. 

Detroit. 

Delaware 

Dee  Molnefi 

EaaiOmesee 

Brie 

Genesee 

GeorgU 

HoMoB 

HUnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Xichiaan 

Xtainesota 

Nenbda 

Northweai  Indiana. 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  Gennan 

Ohto... 

Oregon 

Rock  Rlrer , 

SoathemllHnoli... 
SoBtheaet  Indiana,. 
Bonthwest  Gennan. 

Tenneeaee , 

Upper  Iowa 

weet  Wltconaln  . . . 
Wlaconain 


TotaL. 


Pw. 

AfilMl 

14 

•  • 

C7 

19 

65 

18 

lOT 

80 

fi6 

88 

W 

88 

10 

•  • 

18S 

85 

8T 

1 

TO 

8 

198 

IT 

144 

64 

10 

18 

89 

•  • 

58 

•  • 

139 

15 

60 

88 

88 

8 

91 

41 

85 

7 

6 

6 

81 

89 

66 

48 

68 

8 

18 

88 

88 

18 

10» 

88 

86 

16 

TO 

6 

68 

8 

88 

•  •  ■ 

118 

8 

69 

14 

m 

4 

8g614 

608 

TotaL 


14 

88 
67 

187 
91 

131 
10 

158 
88 
79 

150 

803 


68 

151 

08 

90 

188 

08 

10 

100 

114 

TO 

1» 

46 

188 

108 

81 

65 

88 

m 

88 
188 


8,188 


Jhia  gives,  bo  far,  three-fourths  and  172  votes 
to  spare. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  parent  ITu- 
sionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcoptl 
Church  was  held  in  the  city  of  Wasoington, 
D.  0.,  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  January  lOtb 
and  11th,  and  was  an  occasion  of  uniTenal  m- 
terest.  Appropriate  discourses  were  preached 
in  all  the  Methodist  churches. 

The  Rev.  Bbhop  Ames,  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society,  in  his  address,  said: 

There  is  mnoh  in  theoaet  historrof  oormisuooaiT 
OTganixation  that  calla  for  thankfoloess.  Jut  about 
fitly  years  ago  this  society  was  ommiied.  Itfltocomt 
for  the  first  year  waa  only  eic nt  hundred  dolki 
We  have  colleoted  and  ezpendea  fh>m  the  oommcooe- 
ment  about  eight  milliont,  and  not  one  dollar  h&i 
been  pud  into  the  treasury  that  has  not  been  iatL«- 
factoruy  accounted  for.  Mo  draft  haa  ever  been  pr> 
tested,  nor  has  the  society  ever  lost  a  dollar  b^tki 
diahonesty  of  any  agent.  This  great  revenue-lior  it 
is  now  the  largest  revenue  ooUe^ed  by  any  religioia 
oxvanization  in  the  United  States — is  collected  bj  tie 
voluntary  action  of  the  pastors  of  the  cfaarehes.  '^t 
have  no  ^tna^ftiai  or  aolicitiiig  a^^nts.  hi  viitae  of 
his  office  as  pastor,  the  minister  is  charged  with  the 
responsibili^  of  looking  after  the  intereati  of  tbi 
miaaionary  cause,  and  making  collections  to  nrtim 
it,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  afTain  of  the  »> 
dety  hardly  three  cents  out  of  a  hundred  are  expended 
to  pay  those  who  perform  executive  duties,  we  have 
three  secretaries  at  New  Tork,  and  we  pays  book- 
keeper, for  keepinff  the  aooounta  of  the  general  tnur 
ury,  five  hundred  oollars  a  year.  That,  with  the  tt- 
cesaary  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  of9o^ 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  charge  brought  tffamst  the 
general  treasniy  for  the  administntion  of  the  aiiin 
of  this  great  society. 

The  General  Oonferenco  of  1868  appomted 
a  commission  of  ministers  and  laymen,  vith 
full  authority  to  purchase  grounds  snd  erect 
on  it  suitable  builoings,  to  afford  more  spseioas 
accommodations  for  the  use  of  the  Book  Con- 
cern, Missionary  Society,  and  other  oonnec* 
tional  institutions  in  the  city  of  Ksw  Toil  *^ 
a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  a  million  of  dollp. 
The  commission,  after  a  careful  survey  of  «*te< 
and  buildings,  purchased  a  building,  jnst  erected 
on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street 
The  building  is  a  very  large  and  elegsnt  ooe. 
The  price  paid  was  |900,000. 

The  Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Ifeti- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  brdiit^ 
tion  of  the  General  Conference  of  1864,  m 
incorporated  during  the  following  year  bf  the 
Pennsylvania  Lesisiature.  It  depends  for  it^ 
income  on  annual  collections  in  the  charches 
which  go  to  form  a  general  fund,  sotjccC  t<> 
annual  distribution,  and  on  donations  ssd  b^ 
quests,  which  are  applied  to  create  a  perpetvi^ 
loan  fimd,  to  be  loaned  without  interest  to 
church  societies,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $6,000. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society  till  November,  18J\ 
were  about  |125,000.  The  receipts  for  tt« 
year  ending  November  16,  1869,  were  fw.- 
692.98,  and  the  disbursements  $59,741.'« 
During  that  year  aid  was  extended  bydoni- 
tion  to  sixty-five  churches,  in  twenty-thrw 
different  States  and  Territories,  and  by  loio) 
to  fourteen  churches  in  eight  different  Stit« 
and  Territories. 
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Additional  snbsorijptlons  and  pledges  to  the  Children's  Fund,  approprii^tiing  the  interest  to 
loan  fond  of  the  Society  have  been  secured  to  assist  noieritorious  Sunday-school  scholars  in 
the  amoimt  of  $100,000,  and  additional  cash  to  obtaining  a  more  advanced  education.  The 
the  amount  of  $10,000.  Tlie  methods  and  plans  Centenary  Fund  amounts  to  $24,825.44,  and 
of  the  Society  (says  the  Treasurer),  especially  the  Children's  Fund  to  $56,674.40. 
in  connection  with  the  loan  fund,  are  winning  '  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Tract  Society  held 
the  confidence  and  interest  of  friends  of  the  its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  December 
Chnrch  everywhere.  The  foundations  of  the  10th.  The  grants  in  tracts  and  money  made 
Society  are  secure,  and  the  growth,  though  during  the  year  amounted  to  $5,689.  The  cir- 
less  rapid  than  the  demands  upon  the  Board  culation  of  The  Good  KewB^  a  monthly  Sunday- 
require^  is  healthy.  school   paper,  had   reached   an   average  of 

The  oontribntions  asked  to  meet  the  ftppro-  72,200  copies.    The  total  receipts,  includmg  a 

priationa  fbr  1870  are  fixed  at  $112,900.    The  balance  on  hand,  January  1, 1869,  of  $444.17, 

Society  resolved,  at  its  last  meeting,  that  no  were  $18^975.71,  and  ^e  expenditures,  $11,- 

resolution  passed  by  the  General  Committee,.  869.46;  balance  on  hand,  $2,606.25.    A  dis- 

shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  twenty  crepancy  of  $2,000  appeared  by  comparing  the 

per  cent  of  all  the  collections  received  being  minutes  of  the  last  annual  report  with  the 

reserved  for  ia  special  relief  ftmd,  to  be  used  present  report  of  the  treasurer.    The  book- 

for  the  benefit  of  the  most  necessitous  cases,  Keeper  explained  that  the  discrepancy  was 

as  they  ma^  occur  in  any  part  of  the  work.  owing  to  the  inappropriate  time  of  nolding  the 

The  Society  is  about  issuing  registered  six  annual  meeting,  which  compelled  the  leaving 

per  cent,  bonds,  and  claims  that,  with  no  busi-  out  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  De- 

nesB  indebtedness  to  speak  o^  it  has  an  annual  cember  in  each  year;  but  that  the  quarterly  or 

income  from  collections  of  over  $50,000,  bonds  the  printed  annual  report  would  show  every 

and  mortgages  amounting  to  over  $40,000,  thing  complete. 

pledges  on  the  loan*ftind  to  over  $100,000,  all  The  Anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school  Union 

of  which  wUl  be  constantly  inoreasing.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in 

The  Boston  Theological  Seminary  at  Bos-  Columbu&  Ohio,  from  October  80th  to  IfTovem- 
ton,  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Evans-  ber  8d.  The  statistics  are  as  follows :  Sunday- 
ton,  HL,  and  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  schools,  16,084;  ofiicers  and  teachers,  191,869 ; 
at  MadiiBon,  K.  J.,  have  together  fourteen  in-  scholars,  1,165,914;  volumes  in  library,  2,749,- 
stmctora,  ten  lecturers,  and  five  special  in-  547;  Bible  classes,  24,282;  infant  scholars, 
structors  Hn  the  Boston  Seminary).  The  num-  169,877;  total  expenses  for  schools,  $424,696.- 
ber  of  students  was,  by  the  last  catalogue,  206 ;  59 ;  rais^  for  Sunday-school  Union,  $21,286.- 
Tolnmes  in  library,  17,000;  property  and  en-  02 ;  conversions,  41,708. 
dowments,  $1,109J584.  llie  BsJcer  Theolo^  Beports  were  current  in  September,  ap- 
gical  Institute  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  t^ree  parently  founded  upon  examinations  which 
professors  and  twenty-six  students ;  the  Mar-  had  been  instituted  by  one  of  the  agents  into 
tin  Mission  Institute,  atFrankfort-on-the-Main,  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  of  irregulari- 
Germany,  has  two  professors,  and  buildings  ties  in  the  management  of  special  departments 
worth  $25,000.  The  Tliomson  Biblical  Insti-  of  the  Methodist^ook  Concern,  through  which 
tote,  at  Kew  Orleans,  was  opened  in  1866.  it  had  frdled  to  realize  as  large  profits  to  the 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  literary  institu-  benevolent  frmds  as  the  Church  was  entitled 

lions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  make  to  expect  from  it.    The  matter  was  brought 

the  number  of  nmversines  and  colleges  28,  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  appointed- 

and  of  academies  and  seminaries  85 ;  instruo-  by  the  General  Conference  (called  the  Book 

tors  in  nnivernties  and  colleges,  158;    stn-  Committee),  who.  after  an  examination  of  two 

dents,  5,200 ;    instructors  in  academies  and  weeks,  availing  tnemselves  also  of  a  preVtons 

seminaries,  504 ;  students,  14,100.    Value  of  examination  by  a  sub-committee,  reported  in 

nniversityand  college  buildings,  libraries,  etc.,  November: 

81,824,774;  endowments,  $8,015,100 ;  property  j,  Th^^t  it  U  our  deUberate  judgment  that  the  last 

mvested  in  academies  and  semmanes,  over  exhibit  of  the  agents  is  a troe  andreliable  statement 

$2,000,000 ;  -rnf^Jrifg  the  total  capital  invested  of  the  flxumoiol  responsibility  and  solvency  of  the 

in  edncation  nAarlv  t7  000  000  Book  Ck>noem  at  New  York. 

TKa^o^  !?  UJA-IXtT^^  ♦t.o  Tir-fL/^?-*  2.  That  though  the  agents  have  bought  paper  and 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  ^^^  materials  for  the  printing  department  mainly 

i^pucopal  Church  was  organized  by  the  Greneral  through  paper-dealers  or  middle-men,  yet  it  does  not 

Conference  of  1868.    Its  duty  is  to  take  charge  appear  by  any  fiKsts  before  the  comm'ittee  that  the 

of  property  given  for  educational  purposes,  and  Cfonoem  has  suffered  any  serious  loss  by  such  mode 

pardcWyoftheCentenaiyMucatio^^  '^T^.'^^^^^.^of  ,^,  ^^^  ^^y,^. 

to  mvest  It,  and  appropriate  the  mterest  only  j^^^  ^f  tt^  bindery  has  satisfied  the  committee  that 

to:  first,  aid  young  men  preparing  for  the  for-  there  has  been  great  mismanagement  in  this  depart- 

eign  missioniiry  work  of  the  Church ;  second,  ment,  and  that  serious  losses  luive  occurred  therein, 

to  aid  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  >  That  the  «meral. management  of  the  business 

thft  nw^  ^^lx^^^A^^^\^Z^^  \^«k\  of  the  Book  (Snoem,  in  all  matters  mvolvmg  ita 

m  Church ;  third,  to  aid  the  theological  insta-  ^^^  ^,  integrity,  is  'such  as  to  meet  the  approval 

tations ;  fourth,  to  aid  the  universities,  semma-  of  the  committee  and  command  the  confidence  of  the 

ries,  and  academies.    It  also  takes  care  of  the  public 
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78,000 

40,080 
SO^OOO 

4,889 

•••••• 


The  investigation  1  will  be  continued. 

II.  Otheb  Methodist  Bodies  m  the  Uni- 
ted States. — ^The  statistics  of  other  Methodist 
bodies  in  the  United  States  are  given  in  the 
MdthodUt  Almanac  for  1870  as  follows : 

M.  B.  Church  Sonih,  aboat 8,540  8,069     686,040 

African  H.B.Chiuch 600  1,600     900,00(r 

African  H.  S.  Zion  Cfhwch 094     164,000 

Methodist  Protesiaot 488     

Tho  Methodist  Chareh. 684  444 

Wesieyan  Methodist 880     

Free  Methodist 65     

Bible  Union 

PrimitiTO  Methodist 80     8,000 

ni.  EvAKGELioAX  Association. — ^The  sta- 
tistics of  Uie  Evangelical  Association,  in  18G9, 
were  as  follows :  annual  conferences,  15 ;  Itin- 
erant preachers,  681;  local  preachers,  890; 
church  members,  65,155;  probationers,  2,445; 
adults  baptized,  1,062 ;  children  baptized, 
6,251  ;  Bunday-schools,  962 ;  sundajr-school 
scholars,  48,888. 

IV.  Methodist  Episoopal  Ghuboh  in  Can- 
ada.— ^The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada  comprises  three  conferences :  Niagara. 
Ontario,  and  Bay  Quinte.  The  statistics  of 
the  three  conferences  are  as  follows:  Niagara, 
members,  7,550 — ^ministers,  76 ;  Ontario,  mem- 
bers, 5i882 — ^ministers,  59 ;  Bay  Quinte,  mem- 
bers, 6,627—- ministers  73;  making  a  total  of 
19,559  members  and  208  ministers.  There  are 
228  Sunday-schools,  1,787  officers  and  teach« 
ers,  and  11,207  scholars,  among  whoih  there 
have  been,  during  the  year,  292  oonver- 
sions. 

V.  Wesletan  Methodists  in  Canada. — 
The  Canadian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conferenee 
closed  its  session  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June 
11th.  The  membership  was  reported  to  be 
62,000 — an  increase  over  last  year  of  2,156. 
There  are  58,024  Sunday-school  scholars— an 
increase  of  1,703.  Of  these  scholars,  4^467  are 
members  of  the  churck.  Of  the  Sunday-school 
officers  and  teachers  (7,691  in  number),  5,684 
are  church-members. 

The  report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
conference  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts, including  £1,000  from  the  parent  So« 
oiety,  was  $32,474.  The  missions  under  the 
oare  of  the  Society  are :  Indian  missions,  28 ; 
missions  in  British  Columbia  and  Bed  Biver, 
6 ;  German,  5 ;  French,  4 ;  domestic  missions, 
186.  The  membership  of  the  various  missions 
embraces  4,113  Indians,  287  Germans,  53 
French,  14,497  on  the  domestic  missions,  85 
in  Bed  Biver  and  the  Saskatchewan,  and  156 
in  British  Columbia— -making  a  total  of  17,091 
in  church-feUowship.  These  are  supplied  by 
186  missionaries,  besides  which  there  are  on 
the  Indian  mission  15  interpreters,  16  day-* 
schools,  and  16  teachers — making  a  total  paid 
agency  of  223. 

This  body  is  a  branch  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  connection,  and  the  conference 
is  subordinate  to  the  British  Conference. 

VI.  Wesletan  Methodist  Coniteotiok  of 
Gbsat  BRiTAiy. — The  following  are  the  gen- 
eral statistics  of  Wesleyan  Methodism : 


-^ 

OatoU. 

¥tiiirii 

Great  Britain 

Ireland,  incloding  the  mia- 
sions 

1.068 
BS.SSS 
n,860 

H«8 

90^ 

997 
6,906 

m 

8.017 
1,858 

1,6« 
174 

Foreiim  Missions 

S« 

French  Conference, 

36 

CSanadft  Confereiioe. 

Eastern  British  American 
Conference 

819 

14 

Totol 

667,996 

40»619 

8457 

The  amounts  raised  from  all  sources  for  the 
fhnds  of  the  Wesleyan  connection  of  Engl&ndf 
according  to  the  last  published  reports,  wero 
as  follows : 

Foreign  Missions.. 146JM9  7  8 

TheOlQgicallnstltation 10,S80  15  9 

Contingent  Fond : 

Teaify  coUectloD 7,46719  I 

Congregational  coUection 6,466  7  6 

Meetings  and  subscriptions 6,18S  16  t 

Circnits  toward  the  support  of  their 

HcMoa  misaionaries,  legacies,  ete; ....  6,877 11  8 

General  chapel ftind,..., 7^678  19  11 

Bducation  ftmd 10,974  14  9 

'Worn-out  mtnlstars 16,898  0  8 

Knlpwood  A  WoodhouaeQvoTe  Schools  16^74814  7 

The  amuyeraary  of  the  Wesleyan  Misaonary 
Society  was  held  in:  Exeter  Hall,  May  Sd,  Wil- 
liam McArthnr,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  the  ehair,  vbo 
made  a  brief  but  coraprehenaiTe  addrefls.  He 
stated  that  the  Society  had  704  aUtionfl,  5,701 
preaohing-places  and  chapels,  987mi88ioauriefl^ 
and  in  their  schools  upward  of  174^000  seholan. 
*^  What  a  wonderful  machineiy  is  this  I"  i» 
said.  *'In  looking  at  our  yarioua  atsdons 
throughout  the  world,,  we  caxmot  fonn  a  suffi- 
cient estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  that  is 
going  on  in  this  respeoL  Take,  to  instance, 
Sierra  Lecme;  we  haye  9  mifluonaries  there^ 
but  we  have  125  local  preachers,  and  we  haye 
222  Sabbath-school  teachers.  In  the  Friendlr 
Islands  we  haye  only  19  regular  misdouariea, 
but  we  haye  841  local  preachers  and  747  Son- 
day-school  teachers.  In  £*e^6e  we  haye  58  mis- 
Bionaries  and  assistants,  but  we  haye  477  local 
preachers  and  1,780  Sunday-aehool  teachers. 
It  has  been  the  peculiar  glory  of  Methodisa 
that  it  has  enlisted  an  amount  of  lay  agency  that 
no  other  chnrdi  in  tiie  world  has  syer  doae.^' 
The  Bey.  G.  T.  Perks  read  the  report,  shoviog 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  jear 
haye  been  £146,249  7s.  8d«  The  ezpenditoies 
haye  been  £146,071 18s»  2d. 

The  missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  occupy  eztenriye  diatricts 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Airioa,  America,  AnstralaBia, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  miasions  under 
the  direct  diarge  of  the  Society  are  daasified 
in  twenty-seyen  districts,  and  include  195 
churches,  1,978  chapels  and  other  preschiog 
places,  288  missionaries  and  sssistants,  5,691 
subordinates,  pud  and  unpaid  agents,  65,803 
members^  6,908  "on  trial," and 51, 980 scbolan 
in  the  Sundsy-schools. 

A  large  portion  of  the  missions,  howerer, 
haye  relation  to  the  local  conferences.  These 
haye  604  churches,  4|$42  d^pels  and  other 
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preacHing-places,  711  missionaries  and  assist-  1861;  reSleoted  1867,  for  the  term  from  1807 

ants,  18,949   subordinates,  paid  and  unpaid  to  1871 ;  Vice-President,  Lerdo  de  Tcjada. 

ageots,  88,385  members,  10,000  ^*  on  trial,^*  and  The  area  is  about  773,144  square  miles.  The 

122,791  Snndax-school  scholars.  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1869, 

The  jubilee  fiind  is  now  dosed,  £175,000  amounted  to  9,089,254,  distributed  among  the 

luving  been  collected  upon  it.  different  States  as  foUows : 

The  number  of  Weslejan  Sunday-schools  in    Fademi  District. . . .  S8S.6OO  Mtchotoan eis^oia 

-  ' — '^" ' — •  MoieiDB m,4oe 

NaeTOIieon 171,000 

Oaxacft 601,850 

POflbla Mn,'»8 

QnereUro 168,648 

Ban  Lull  Potoal....  807,785 

Slnaloa 161,lffr 

Sonom 147,188 

Tabasco 88,703 

Tamanllpas 107,547 

Tlascala 177,94i 

VemCnu 880,971 

TncaUn 888,68(r 

2Sacatecaa 800,977 


Great  Britain  is  5,828 ;  of  teachers,  103,411 ;  bSmSS^wW^ii:  "**'" 

of  scholars,  601.801 — an  increase  on  the  pre-      ibmla 91,000 

vioos  year  of  19,781.    The  number  of  week-    Oampeche w,4n 

day  schools  is  698,  with  119,070  pupils.    The  cbSSSw.':::*;.::;  iSwi 

amount  of  Crovemment  aid  to  Wesleyan  day-    ooahoUa m]mi 

schools  was  £32,611.     The  Normal  Training-    ^^^°^ ^^^ 


DaraDffo 178,049 

School,  at  Westminsterj-numbers  132  students.    Onanajaato 874,000 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Local  Preachers'    gg^ JJSgJ 

Mataal  Aid  Association  of  Great  Britain  num-  j^a£^ '. '. '. '. '       .'  [  894,no 

bers  2,110  members.    Its  objects  are  to  afford    Hodco 689,810 

relief  to  its  members  during  periods  of  sickness  The  number  of  public  and  pri^^ate  schools  in 

and  old  age,  and  also  to  provide  a  sum  of  money  the  year  1869  was  reported  as  3,742,  with  276,- 

for  their  decent  interment  at  death.    The  total  854  pupils,  and  showed  a  proportion  of  about 

amounts  paid  for  these  objects  since  the  for-  onepupiltoevery  32.78  of  the  population.   Tbe^ 

mation  of  the  association,  in  1849,  is  £38,492  Federal  District  has  248  schools^  with  18,195 

19s.  2d.    There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  pupils.    The  city  of  Mexico  has  one  pupil  to 

Association,  that  whUe  tnere  are  self-help  and  eve^  ten  inhabitants.    In  1795  tlie  lieziean 

mutual  aid  in  the  members,  their  own  contri-  territory  had  only  12  schools  for  a  population 

batioos  are  supplemented  by  the  free-will  offer-  of  6,270,209  inhabitants, 

io^  of  the- churches  to  which  they  minister.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was, 

V II.  MkTHDDiar  N'sw  Ookneotioit. — ^The  sta-  according  to  the  census  of  1869.  only  140,000 ;' 

tistics  of  the  Methodist  New  Oonnection  are :  although  a  Mexican  statistician,  Orozco  y  Berra, 

11  districts,  60  circuits,  9  missions,  155  preach-  in  1865,  estimated  it  at  200,000.    The  othei^ 

en,  and  26,309  members,  in  England;  7  circuits  large  cities  of  the  republic  had,  according  to* 

and  stations,  8  missionaries,  and  678  members,  Oroasco  y  Berra,  in  1865,  the  following  popula- 

in  Ireland;  and  97  missionaries  and  8,719  mem-  tion:    Puebla,  75,000 :  Guadalajara,   70,000; 

bcrs  in  the  missions.  Guani^uato,  63,000;  Queretaro,  48,000;  Ma- 

VUL  Uhitbd  Mkthodibt  Fbbb  CHnBOHBs. —  tamoras,  41,000 ;  Jalapa,  37,200 ;  Vera  Oruz,' 

The  statistics  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  37^040. 

Churches  are;  Itinerant  preachers,  312;  local  The  budget  for  the  year  1868  to  1869  esti-^ 
preachers,  3,445;  members,  68,062;  Sunday-  mated  the  reyenne  at  $18,219,708,  and  the  ex- 
school  scholars^  152,815.  penditure  at  $18,694,438.    In  the  budget  for 

IX.  PanEiTiTB  Mbthodisib. — ^The  statistics  the  year  1869--1870,  the  revenue  is  estimated 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Oonnection  are :  at  $18,235,518.  The  public  debt,  on  August 
Travelling  preachers,  948 ;  members,  161,229 ;  1, 1865  (according  to  Martin's  5toteMui»>  Year^ 
Sunday-school  scholars,  258,857.  Boo]b%  amounted  to  $317,357,250.  The  imports 

X.  BiBLK  Chbistians. — ^The  statistics  of  the  A*om  England,  in  1867,  were  yalned  at  £820,« 
Bible  Christian  denomination  are:  Itinerant  000  sterling;  the  exports  to  England  at  £810,- 
preachers,  254;  local  preachers,  1,759;  mem-  000;  the  commerce  with  Englimd  constituted 
bera,  26,241;  **on  trial,"  804;  Sunday-school  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
scholars,  44,221 ;  teachers,  8,913.  The  mis-  movement  of  shipping  amounts  to  about  1,000 
uooary  report  shows  an  increase  of  9  itinerant  Teasels  annually,  together  of  about  100,000 
preachers,  17  chapels,  434  members,  66  teach-  tons. 

era,  and  1,178  scnolars.    The  income  of  the  The  telegraph  now  connects  Manzanillo  with 

society  amounted  to  £5,599  16s.  4d.,  and  the  Vera  CruB  via  Oolima,  Guadalijara,  and  Mexi- 

disbursements  to  £6,039  18s.  Id. ;  thus  leaving  co,  thus  opening  interoceanic  communication. 

8  defidenoy  of  £440  Is.  9d.  There  are  now  2,000  miles  of  tele^aph  and 

KEXIOO.*    President,  Benito  Juarez,  a  de-  240  miles  of  railroad  in  operation.    The  petro- 

Bceodant  of  the  Indian  race  of  Tapatecos,  bom  leum-springs  near  Espinol,  on  the  Tuxtla  River, 

atlxtlan,  State  of  O^aca,  1807;  elected  depu-  prove  very  abundant    A  rich  silver-mine  has 

ty  to  the  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives,  1846;  been  discovered  in  Tamaulipas.  Manufacturers 

GoTenor  of  Oidaoa,  1848-1852;    exiled  by  are  increasing  in  wealth, 

^ta  Anna,  1853 ;  returned  to  Mexico,  1855 ;  The  second  session  of  the  Mexican  Congress^ 

iGnisterof  Justice,  1856-1858;  of  the  Interior,  which  commenced  on  September  16,  1868, 

1S58;  head  of  an  insurrection  against  Presi-  ended  January  21, 1869.   Congress  five  times 

deat  Zoloaga,  1858-1859;  and  against  Presi-  resolved  itself  into  a  grand  Jury  for  the  purpose 

dent  Miramon,  1859-1861 ;  elected  President,  of  judging  of  the  guilt  of  the  following  distin- 

T^r  mn  i^eonaphteal  Information  of  the  repnbUc,  m  gnishod  Mexican  officios,  against  whom  charges 

AioKKuii  AsHUAi.  crciiOP^BDiA.  for  1808.  .  were  made :  General  Oaato,  for  the  cnme  of  as- 
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sassination;  Mmisters  Meiia  and  Romero,  for  tlona  of  amity  and  neighl>orljinendfl1iip,wUchiin]it 
exceeding  the  authority  granted  them  hy  the  ^^^^  ^  lS>ttf^^trie8^^^^^ 
Constitution  or  Congress ;  General  Huerta,  for  h^ye^W intemiptedwith  Eiirope^wOT, in wS! 
conspiring  to  overturn  the  present  Government,  sequence  of  the  late  war,  yet,  aa  aoon  as  nulUaiy 
and  General  Diego  Alvarez,  for  a  similar  crimeu  operationa  ceaaed,  we  immediately  declared  tUt  if, 
The  charges  in  each  case  were  dismissed,  ex-  hy  reason  of  the  war  hrpught  upon^e  repubUc,  it 
cent  the  first  General  Canto  having  heensur-  wenotpoa8ibletoconBidertheIaUtratie.a8k^^ 
vofw  .uc  AAiou.  vi«?i*v*€M  v/auvv  »AT»M»  »''7»*  •»"*  longer  m  exiatence,  atill  we  should  be  disposed  to 
rendered  to  the  cnmmai  courts  for  trial  and  eelebrate  other  new  onea  upon  just  and  convenient 
punishinent,  the  laws  granted  to  him  invio-  terms,  whenever  auch  nation  should  deaire  to  propoN 
lability  of  person  and  property  as  to  mem-  them.  No  other  cause  for  dianute  with  those  oationB 
bers  of  Congress  untU  that  hody  shaU  examine  ^S.'^'IS^'*'  ^^^  "^  possibly  ^o  rise  to  fui^er 
♦K^  «i,«»«^-  -«^  ^^^^y^^r^^L  *\!^^^^^  T«  ^A  difficulties.  Their  dtixens  have  oontmued  to  live 
the  charges  and  pronounce  thereon.  In  ad-  ^.^^  ^s  without  having  any  motive  for  comphint, 
dition  to  other  laws  passed,  two  of  toe  treaties  under  the  just  protection  of  our  laws.  A  nev  and 
made  and  signed  by  Mr.  Bomero  and  Mr.  Sew-  grand  European  power  bos  alreadv  opened  relstiou 
ard  wwe  confirmed,  thus  settling  the  question  with  the  republic^rop<»mg  the  celebration  of  a  com- 
of  daims  for  the  present  and  also  that  of  the  mercial  treaty,  ^fhe  NorCh-Oerman  Confedi^ion 
\_!^v  :.•  r  r*  ,  ""  -^« -"'v  ««•«  w*  iiAAv  has  sent  a  representative  to  Mexico,  who  has  been  re- 
naturalization  of  people  movmg  from  one  conn-  reived  with  ttie  proper  consideration  and  good-wiH 
try  to  another.  It  baa  been  justly  observedtbat  upon  the  tersunatioo 
Congress  passed  also  three  railroad  bills,  the  of  the  late  warlike  operations  the  administration  of 
most  important  of  which  relates  to  the  con-  ^^%  ^§"^,?®,T5"  "oon  worprnzed,  without  having 
^A<.<.;/>^  «»«<i^  *^  *i»A  i!*«i<.i:.i«  i/^-^^/v  ^^A  "Va««  suffered  aU  of  those  evils  which  have  beallen  cmi 
cession  made  to  the  English  Mexico  and  Vera  <K)untrie8  under  similar  drcumstanoea.  Unfortawte- 
Cruz  Railroad  Company.  It  was  finally  ap-  ly^  several  instances  of  orimea  against  individual  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  having  been  materially  cuiityoocurred,  which  have  made  neoessanr  the  reoeot 
modified.  This  great  national  enterprise  had  hi^  of  Congress,  in  order  that  such  (Uaorders  may  be 
heen  promptly  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  ?^Pi?."5f ,,Er'!?P^^{  !?thS*tt^-wbi^h\M?  krcS' 
under^the  aUority  of  tfe  "  Ample  Fa^^^^  Sb^sT^^^ 'su'^' i^J^pe^u  ^^^ 
out  subsequently  interfered  with  by  Congress.  fit,.for  the  purpose  of  sooomig  efficacy  in  its  enforce- 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  iigure  all  ment,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  prevention  of  aoabnsa 
parties  interested,  including  capitalists,  con-  thereof.    The  Government  hajabieady  succeeded  m 

tractors,  and  ,^kmen.    cSngress  finally  be-  ?gl\T&^.^a^ri£S^^^^^^^ 

coming  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  the  com-  pression  of  these  orimea  through  t&e  most  eameat^an 

pletion  of  the  road,  and  convinced  of  the  un-  in  its  attempts  to  prevent  their  ooounrenoe.   Upon  the 

wise  policy  of  their  interference   and  their  initiative  of  the  Government,  Congress  has  diacmd 


procrastination,  although  at  a  late  hour,  appar-    5?^  4««™«^^«  .««t«Wi«hment  of  juries  w  tie  Fjdj^ 
tne  lOtn  of  November  passed  the  duI  which    justice  very  much.    In  aocordinoe  with  the  rtquin- 


entlj  desired  to  make  amends  therefor, 

the  10th  of  November  passed  the  bill  ^ ^ 

enabled  the  work  to  be  recommenced.  znent  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  baa  be^  engaged 

Next  in  importance  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  ^^^e  t^e  session,  by  preference,  in  acting  upon  ti- 

for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Bio  ^PP~Pi??il°^5*lL^^l  A\l???^^^ 


Next  in  importance  was  the  passage  of  a  bill    4""°^^  *^®  ?^%  5^  preference,  in  acting  upon  tie 
Grande  to  Gnaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California,    tration  be  in  aocordance  thewjwith,  pronrisbg  that,ai 


with  a  view  of  opening  the  agricultural  and  heretofore,  every  thing  shall  bo  looked  after  with  reir 

mineral  resources  of  the  ac^acent  country.  ularity.    The  rebellion  which  occurred  in  ^^^ 

At  the  session  of  Congress  commencing  in  against  Ipie  authorities  of  the  SUte  having  be^ 

A«vi.;i   T»i.A«f^An4  T»i>.^»  ^«o  ^^^\.^^».^   K«.  «  cated,  there  results  the  peace  of  the  republic   TUcre 

April,  fresident  Juarez  was  authonzed^y  a  ^  ^  be  excepted  somVphioea  in  T^iaulipas, rej 

vote  of  iOO  to  12,  to  recognize  the  Cuban  aparaely  populated,  where  some  rebels  are  still  kft. 

revolutionists  as  beUigereuts.    Congress  closed  who,  by  the  fewness  of  their  number,  and  bj  their 

its  session  May  8  Jst.  The  labors  and  thb  views  movmff  about  inceseantly,  have  been  aWe  to  escape 

of  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  the  situ-  ^^  to^iSntin^wW^^CcS^^ 

ation  of  the  country  at  large,  are  given  in  the  ^m  ^^mM  the  pSservation  ofVSed  minbcr  of  tlw 

following  addresses  of  President  Juarez  to  the  forces  of  the  army  which,  with  valor  and  diadpliDe, 

Mexican  Congress  and  the  President  of  Con-  has  combated  all  of  the  rebellions— showing  that  U 

greaa :  ^a  the  worthy  defender  of  the  Constitution  and  the 

n.u-L^  ix..^^*       AA.     V  ^  X  js  lawa.    It  pleasea  me,  oitisen  deputies,  to  repeat  at  the 

uJ^J!T^V^'  ii^  ^^^  ^^v*r^**ui  ^""T  end  of  yo^  office  tiie  oongratufiitions  whicH  bare  at 

selves  to  your  elevated  INinrtions  withhmdable  assi-  other  tines  offered  yon  for  the  Ulustrions  natriotwrn 

^^S^'J^ji'  fr#£  .?''JSL';- w  w^*'  ^•'^  previously  ^^  ^hieh  you  have  IhlflUed  your  high  duS^  To« 

prorogued  as  far  as  possible  the  duration  of  tiiose  ta^e  the  sirtisfaction  of  meritinff  th?  national  gnti- 

S^'S' l^,i';i!.S?7  '^v'^t' *^M^i  ^£  *^^^^  P®'  *ttdo,  because  with  your  prudence  and  wisdom  yoa 

w^®£Z^"  '*'**^'^-    Believing  that  m  accordance  have  contributed  most  efficacioualy,  after  the  pro- 

IJlS  S'Jv^P^lv'V  ^^  «^*^oipsting  m  the  present  fo^^  dUturbance  caused  by  the  foreign  war,  to  the 

state  of  thmgs  that  there  is  any  grave  motive  which  march  of  the  republic  upoh  the  load  of  peace  and  tnie 

£5Jwn!S«''^S^'1"^7  session  necessMjr  during  the  y^y^^j  ^y^^y,  wnstitutTthe  basis  for itaa«nndia)- 

le^fal  recess,  the  fourth  constitutional  Congress  ter-  mentaLdproapcrity. 

mmates  definitely  ita  labors  to-day.    This  now  proof  *""""""»*  l"^^i^*v- 

fl^^^^Vf^y*®  ^{r''  institutions  is  very  satis-       The  President  of  the  Congress  repUed : 

factory.    At  the  same  time  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  .  ,    a, 

nstioss,  but  rather  to  look  with  confidence  upon  the        Citizen  PretOetU:  It  is  highly  satisfactory  for  tw 

fhture  of  the  relations  of  the  republic  with  the  world  Fourth  Constitutional  Congreas  to  have  reached  uij 

•^S*^'  ^    «  reguhir  end  of  its  functions,  and  to  retire,  connBoed 

w  ith  the  United  Statea  we  preserve  the  best  rela-  that  iU  labors  have  not  been  aterile  for  the  p«opMi 
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irho  tiTMted  them  with  not  a  small  portion  of  their  important  prindples  by  wMoh  tho  States  should  har- 
destinj.  Chosen  under  circumstances  truly  ezcep-  monixe  in  determining  their  duties.  There  did  not 
tional,  called  to  preside  over  the  reoi^ganization  ox  a  exist  in  the  Federal  compact  the  iust  and  proper  pro- 
oonntry  in  which  not  onlr  the  politiod  institutions  hibitton  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  local  and 
had  been  destroyed,  but  slso  its  national  life  cruelly  differential  duties,  although  a  multitude  of  contribu- 
attacked,  it  became  necessarr  to  establish  the  bases  tions  as  materially  grievous  as  they  are  repugnant  to 
ofgoTcmment  and  ofpublic  administration;  to  change,  our  political  system  have  not  been  exUnguished. 
in  a  country  rich  ana  capable  of  supporting  itself,  tne  The  grand  and  beneficent  innovation  of  the  judicial 
iaert  quietude  produced  b^  the  fkti^e  of  prolonged  **amparo"  ag[ain8t  the  violation  of  guarantees  was 
and  gigantic  struggles ;  to  give  new  birth  to  confidence  sterile,  and  without  a  law  which  should  resrulate  it ; 
and  the  spirit  which  it  inspires  in  the  honored  ma-  the  trial  by  Juries,  so  ardently  desired,  could  not  be 
joritj  of  tne  nation;  and  to  give  all  those  labors  and  enforoed  in  a  most  important  part  of  the  republic; 
uMfol  enterprises  the  impulse  which  they  derive  from  there  were  wantinz  bases  for  the  regulation  or  public 
security  conceded  as  a  nght,  and  firom  the  guarantee  instruction ;  some  lesser  reforms  in  tne  system  of  mil- 
made  effective  to  every  legitimate  interest.  This  itaryiuries  were  rejected  ;manypeople  have  clamored 
noble  and  arduous  task  imposed  upon  Congress  by  in  vam  for  the  erection  oi  new  States;  finally,  the  in- 
the  em  in  which  it  happened  to  exist,  was  at  once  dispensable  custom  of  a  sovereign  people  of  dfictating 
admirably  oomprehended  therebv,  which  consecrated  to  its  administrators  how  they  should  dispose  of  the 
itself  moat  effectually  to  the  performance  of  its  duty,  Amd  derived  from  their  sweat  and  blooa,  and  how 
with  the  most  entire  good  faith  and  the  most  sincere  much  of  it  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be  applied 
mind.  It  has  not  been  the  pretension  of  this  assem-  to  the  public  necessities,  was  ignored, 
bly  to  endow  the  nation  with  huge  and  wise  legis-  Congress  has  endeavored  to  provide  for  all  these 
Is&ve  documents,  nor  to  introduce  great  novelties  in  exigencies,  the  importance  of  which  is  notorious,  and 
the  natioiud  codes.  Accepting  the  mission — ^mnch  if  experience  shall  demonstrate  that  it  has  not  sue- 
more  nsefhl,  if  less  ostentatious— of  aiding  the  repub-  oeeded  fhlly,  it  will  be  well  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
He  in  raising  itself  fW>m  material  ruins,  the  price  of  having  intended  to  have  done  so.  Tliat  which  has 
iu  glorious  moral  triumph,  and  of  repairing  the  im-  been  accomplished  with  care  by  the  way  of  planning 
mense  losses  suffered  in  so  many  and  so  obstinate  and  promoting  public  improvements.  Is  not  to  be 
wars,  it  lias  preferred  to  occupy  itself  in  resolving  despised.  The  privileges  and  subventions  for  turn- 
thoee  qnestions  of  the  moment,  which  have  arisen  pi]ces,railroads,andteleg[raphs,  have  only  beenlimited 
day  after  day  fii^m  the  abnormal  state  in  which  society  oy  the  resouroes  which  it  nas  been  posMble  to  dedi- 
foond  itself  and  in  dictating  regulations  for  the  under-  cate  to  these  works,  and  the  day  when  the  Vera  Cruz, 
standing,  the  application,  and  the  development  of  the  Tehuantepec  and  Paso  del  Norte  nulroads  shall  give 
emlnenuy  wise  and  beneficent  institutions  which  to*  prosperity  and  life  to  our  country,  there  will  be  ac- 
fr«ther  form  our  fundamental  law.  Although  twelve  ^nowledged  how  much  ia  due  in  tnis  respect  to  the 
years  hftve  already  passed  since  its  prommgation,  it  assembly  which  to-day  closes  its  sessieDS.  The  state 
£tuT  be  asserted  that  it  has  only  been  possible  to  in  which  our  foreign  relations  exist,  on  account  of  the 
make  a  regular  application  of  this  law  since  the  repub-  war  of  intervention,  has  been  the  reason  why  Con- 
lie  triumphed  in  the  foreign  war,  which  was  nothing  grass  has  had  very  little  to  do  in  that  respect ;  but 
more  tlum  the  continuation  of  that  which  servileness  scarcely  on  any  subject  has  the  opinion  of^its  mem- 
and  retrocession  had  stirred  up  against  our  Constitu-  bars  been  so  uniform  and  so  well  known.  It  has 
tion.  In  order  that  those  lummous  principles  which  associated  itself  deddedly  and  without  reserve  to  the 
this  Constitntion  oontains  may  be  practical  truths,  opinion  of  the  Executive,  whose  attitude,  full  of 
great  leralative  labors  have  been  and  are  still  neces-  decorum  and  dignity,  has  only  met  with  sympathy 
sarr.  Althongh  in  the  native  representative  system  and  decided  idd  in  the  House.  To  welcome  with 
there  ia  wanti^  eflioaoions  aotiouj  and  although  even  friendship  and  kindness  every  honest  fbreigner ;  to 
the  possibility  exists  of  the  executive  power  not  mov-  give  him  protection  and  guarantees  in  excmmge  for 
ing  in  harmony  with  the  national  representation  in  a  obedience  to  the  national  law ;  to  maintain  commer- 
eoontry  which  is  being  reorganised,  and  which  is  cial,  scientific,  and  literary  relations  with  all  the  na- 
possing  through  the  exceptional  situation  in  which  tionsof  the  globe,  are  international  obligstions  which 
oars  has  found  itself  for  two  years  past,  still  there  Mexico  fulms  with  pleasure,  and  to  which  she  will 
exists  that  which  is  better  and  more  consistent—  never  be  wanting.  But  to  renew  relationa  with  the 
nunely,  a  concurrence  between  the  public  powers,  governments  of  those  countries  which  brou^t  her 
Under  each  circumstances  the  first,  or,  better  said,  ruin  and  desolation,  and  endeavored  to  deprive  her 
the  only  acceptable  rule  of  public  conduct  is  that  of  of  her  independence,  does  not  suit  her  interests,  nor 
muntainingtheorder  of  things  derived  fh>m  previous  does  it  become  her  to  take  the  initiative  step.  She 
events,  proving  to  the  Government  that  the  people  has  never  derived  any  benefit  firom  her  treaties  witii 
▼ill  be  conformable,  aiding  it  in  its  march  over  ter-  European  nations,  and  it  is  natural  that  her  desires 
rible  obstacles,  and  in  expediting  its  action,  provided  no  more  relations  than  those  required  by  the  strictest 
it  has  for  its  ultimate  object  and  final  tendency  the  and  most  rigorous  justice  when  the  actual  state  of 
establishment  of  peace  and  of  public  security.  Such  war  has  been  changed  into  that  which  exists  between 
has  been  the  gmdw  adopted  by  Congress^  established  nations  which  have  ceased  to  be  enenues. 
S3  the  first  rate  of  its  decisions,  and  applied  with  ad-  Belative  to  this  important  point,  as  well  as  the 
mirable  good  feeling  and  with  rigid  consequences,  other  culminating  points  in  our  foreignpolio^,  Con- 
Bj  chance  it  may  not  be  known  to-day  what  an  im-  grass  has  seen  with  delight  tiiat  the  Executive  has 
mense  good  socn  prudent  and  weU-lniqplred  conduct  marched  forward,  inapired  by  an  elevated  sense  of 
has  brought  to  the  country ;  but  when  the  impartial  his  obligations,  and  guided  oy  a  uncore  desire  to 
nzeof  the  historian  shall  examine  how  diligently  the  procure  the  happiness  of  the  jepublic  For  this 
Cougresa  which  terminates  to-day  performed  its  fhno-  reason  he  has  met  with  a  constant  and  efficacious  aid 
tions,  he  will  undoubtedly  do  justice  to  your  prudence  from  the  national  representativea. 
and  patriotism;  neither  will  there  be  deniea  the  ear-  The  members,  that  have  composed  Cong^ss,  will 
nest  desire  manifested  to  organize  and  bring  upon  be  soon  changed,  but  their  spirit,  which  is  that  of  all 
practical  ground  those  constitutional  principles  where-  elevated  and  patriotic  Mexicans,  will  continue  the 
of  the  various  organic  laws  passed  in  this  Congres-  same,  and,  free  from  many  obstacles,  can  express  it- 
rional  hall  give  testimony,  as  well  as  those  chosen  self  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  the  happiness  and 
from  among  those  laws  fbund  in  force.    Although  prosperity  of  our  country. 

'p^.^  %'^^  tlS'^iS?  Sfe°^Yvid"1a1S  The  «,bj.ej,t  of  the  cWm,  made  «ia  to  be 

Buffidently  proper  to  enable  them  to  be  accepted  and  made  by  citizens  of  the  u  nited  States  against 

patinforoe,there  was  stiU  wanting  the  fixing  of  those  the  Mexican  GK>yerxiiDeiit  b^an  to  alarm  the 
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people.  The  internal  situation  becoming  worse, 
a  general  gloom  began  to  pervade  the  coontrj. 
*^  Every  thing.  ^'  says  a  local  paper,  *  indicates 
that  there  wul  be  no  remedy.  When  revolu- 
tion has  destroyed  the  republic,  when  our  fields, 
laid  waste,  shall  be  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
our  brothers,  and  the  eagle  of  the  North  shall 
swoop  down  upon  the  corpse  of  our  country, 
the  men  who  to-day  have  brought  this  abyss 
will  forget  at  once  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  go  abroad  to  eigoy  the  pleasures  which 
riches  purchase,  while  the  sons  of  Mexico 
will  be  dragging  in  the  dust  the  chains  of  sla* 
very." 

A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
in  September,  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Belations  and  the  charge  d'affaircB  of  the 
North-German  Confederation  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  Mexico  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  the  name  of  the  Confederation  and  the 
States  of  the  Zollverein,  was  sent  to  Prussia, 
and  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the  national 
Congress. 

A  proof  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the 
charge  d^e^aires  toward  the  Government  ap- 
pears in  a  note  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Kelations  relative  to  the  design  of  a  few  mal- 
contents, who  wished  to  bring  about  a  sedition 
on  the  20th  of  August. 

Mbxioo,  Attaud  23, 1869. 

Mr.  MnoflTXB :  I  have  just  leamea,  through  the 
(^nion  NaUtmale  of  U>-day,  that  the  rumon  in  cir- 
culation in  the  city  slnoe  Friday,  and  to  which  I 
attributed  no  importance,  were  nevertheless  well 
founded. 

I  hasten,  therefore,  Mr.  Minister,  to  congratulate 
moat  cordially  and  sincerely  your  Exoellenoy,  and 
also  in  the  name  of  my  ftliow-countrymen,  for  the 
activity  with  which  the  Government  has  checked 
the  dangerous  projects  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic. 

In  one  of  my  first  reports  to  M.  Bismarck,  in  the 
month  of  May  I  stated,  that, your  Excellency  had 
then  said  to  me,  in  a  conversation  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Mexico— 

*'  We  fear  no  revolution.  The  Government  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  BufTocate  all  revolutionary  move- 
ments." 

It  is  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory  for  me  to  be 
able  to  forward  b^  the  next  packet  a  new  report  to 
M.  Bismarck,  Informing  him  that  those  words  of 
your  Excellency  have  just  happily  been  fulfilled. 

All  the  German  inhabitants  of  Mexico  entertain 
the  same  feelings,  and  will  thus  inform  their  corre- 
spondents in  Europe. 

If  an  opportunity  offers,  I  beff  your  Exoellcney  to  be 
pleased  to  be  the  mterproter  or  my  feelings,  thus  ex- 
pressed, to  the  President. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished  consid- 
eration of  your  obedient  servant,        BOHLOZER. 

To  Seiior  ScBAmAxr  Lxbdo  dx  Tvada,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations. 

OmOX  OF  FoBEIOir  RXLATIOXt,  ) 

Mxxioo,  August  24^  1869.  f 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  m  answer  to 
your  note  of  yesterday,  that  I  have  communicated  to 
the  President  of  the  republic  the  sentiments  you  have 
seen  fit  to  express,  in  your  own  name  and  in  that  of 
all  tho  German  residents  of  the  capital,  relative  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  avoided  the  realization 
of  the  projects  of  some  who  desired  to  disturb  the 
public  peaoe. 

Indeed,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  the  Government, 
emtyiated  from  the  people,  has  iiad  and  still  has  con- 


fidence that^  \>j  the  authority  of  the  law,  tnd  the  tld 
of  public  opimon,  peace  may  be  preserved,  tuppitat* 
ine  all  kinds  of  revolutionary  movements. 

It  is  very  satisfiictory  for  me  to  state  to  Tontht 
the  President  appredates  your  kind  feelingi  sod  Haorn 
of  your  countrymen  residing  in  Mexico,  who  m  w 
worthy  of  praise,  on  account  of  the  intelhgeDoeand 
probi^  with  which  they  de<]Ucato  themselves  to  the 
exereiseof  theirprofessions,  industries,  and  commenc: 

I  embrace  this  opjMTtanity  to  renew  to  yoa  tfaf 
assurance  of  my  distinguished  oonsiderttion,  vith 
which  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  LERDO  DE  TEJADi. 

M.  Kvxn  DK  ScRiOESB,  Oharg|6  d'AflSurei  of  the 
North-German  Confederation  in  Mexico. 

On  September  16th  the  Fifth  Gongreas  of  titt 
Mexican  Union  met  and  was  open^  by  Pres- 
ident Juarez,  who  read  the  following  message: 

'  Citizm  D^aviiu:  It  is  very  satisiaetoiy,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  precepts  of  our  fundamental  eode, 
to  meet  to  oonffratulate  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  fifth  Constitutional  Congreas,  viiieb 
to-aay  commences  the  first  period  of  its  suguftt  fi}D^ 
tions.  As  in  the  union  which  exists  smoog  the 
States,  so  the  periodic  and  regular  renewal  of  the 
public  authorities,  for  two  years  past,  since  the  ttr* 
minatlon  of  our  war.  is  demonstrating  each  dsy  more 
and  more  the  consolidation  of  our  institutioiu.  W« 
are  also,  with  good  reason|  able  to  hope  thst  the  re- 
lations of  the  republic  with  some  European  powos, 
interrupted  by  tne  late  war,  would  very  soon  be  r^ 
establislied  in  a  just  and  proper  manner  in  s  »boft 
time.  Those  which  the  republic  have  msint«lD«l 
with  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  prcMneJ 
on  the  best  terms  of  amity  and  friendship. 

The  treaty  of  commerce,  friendship,  ana  Davipito. 
recently  concluded  with  the  North-German  Coofed* 
eratloD,  will  be  immediately  submitted  to  Con^ 
for  its  approval.  In  consequence  of  the  diseo«tioA 
which  Spain  and  Italy  have  manifested,  and  vlikh 
has  been  equally  expresaed  by  the  GoveraiacBt  of 
this  republic,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rdi- 
tions  with  these  two  powers  will  be  soon  refsUb- 
lished. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dtlaens  of  those  nstioni,  vA 
whatever  may  be  th<ur  foreign  origin,  residing  in 
Mexico,  have  no  reason  for  complaint,  as  th^  iR 
enioying  the  most  ample  and  secure  proteetioii  in 
their  persons  and  intereats.  I  hope  tiist  thli  jut 
and  benevolent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  w^wXt^ 
will  be  duly  recognized  abroad.  The  foroes  vhiu. 
won  the  revolution  against  the  State  authorities  ot 
Tamaulipas  having  auDmitted,  the  blesahigs  of  peft^"* 
are  now  oeing  enjoyed  by  the  whole  nation. 

It  has  been  seen  that  public  opinion  baa  ^^j^ 
those  few  unquiet  spirits  who  have  prppoatd  to  otf- 
turb  the  peace.  The  Government  has  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  forces  which  the  fundamental  ]«▼  J^ 
the  nation  fives  to  it,  and  the  solid  support  of  p»»'^ 
opinion,  which  oondemna  the  thooi^t  of  sppeau&; 
to  arms  against  the  authoritiea  elected  by  the  p«op>^ 
It  has  calculated  also  upon  the  respect  end  obodieoM 
to  the  laws  which  distinguished  our  repubitoantfOJi 
composed  of  good  citisens,  who  defended  viu  »o 
mucn  patriotism  our  independence  and  our  niuocai 
institutions.  ,     . 

The  Bxecutive  wiU  omit  nothing  hi  preaema^  the 
peace,  which  is  his  first  duty,  not  doubtinf  taat  i£ 
order  to  comply  therewith,  Concrees  would  lend  m, 
if  it  may  be  necessary,  its  most  efficacious  coitpentac- 

The  application  of  the  law  against  robbers  i&^ 
kidnappers,  intended  to  reduce  uie  number  of  w^ 
cases,  has  already  had  its  proper  effeot,  bv  putt^^^ 
flight  these  criminals,  and  contributing  to  the  reei^*^ 
UsDment  of  public  security.  «  v    »i.« 

Our  society  being  profoundly  disturbed  JJ  w« 
effects  of  a  war  so  prolonged,  many  objects  of  ma- 
est  and  various  branches  of  our  adminirtrtf^** 
affairs  yet  require  the  urgent  attention  of  our  \tpsisr 
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ton.  With  the  dMin  of  codpentin^  wUIl  Congress  Negrete  was,  however,  checked,  on  February 

itt^impoitMttMk,  theBxeotttive  viU  present  some  22d,  at  Atexcal,  in  the  State  of  Pnebla,  by  the 

"one  onhem  will  K&r  to  reforms  in  the  oidinanoe  ^^7^  *«>0P*  °?der  the  command  of  Generals 

relative  to  msritime  end  frontier  oustom-houses,  Alatorre  ana  vrarcia.  Ine  reyolntionists  m  Ta- 

ncommended  by  ezperienea.    Another  will  be  pro-  maolipaa  were  routed  by  General  Esoobedo,  and 

poeed  for  the  pnipose  of  fadlitating  the  trwufer  of  Qanales  fled  across  the  Bio  Brayo.    The  order 

:S!!rSKJ.'^'l.'SS'''&riSSi.lJi'4&^  «»f  *•  ?«»««>  G«yemm^t  to  p««  the  gov- 

proposed— incuspensable  modiiioations  m  the  laws  orom^tt*  Of  Han  i-uis  to  isustamente  caused  a 

ngsrding  mortga^  wbieh  ere  now  in  foroe  In  the  pronunciamiento  in  that  State  in  favor  of  the 

Fedend&istrict,  m  order  to  fiMsilitate  the  interchange  actual  Governor.     General  Alatorre  defeated 

of  ri<^,  and  that  property  shaU  not  remain  im-  Negrete  again  at  Tlascda.    General  Malo  was 

movable.  The  £xeoative  reoommends  also  the  mitia-  ^r\^\LA  <««  ♦»^  «/*f ;^.t  ^^a  «.«.«««  ^f  ¥\^^  *aKa1«  ^r^^^ 

tion,  which  was  presented  in  the  last  period  of  the  f^  ^  ™  *<5^^^»  and  many  of  the  rebels  were 

list  Congress,  referring  to  ooloniiation  and  the  dear-  taken  prisoners,  Jieffrete  himself  escapmg  with 

ioff  op  or  imonltivated  lands.  a  fe  w  adherents,  and  going  in  a  southerly  direc- 

I  do  sot  doabt  thai  the  publio  credit  will  likewise  tion.    The  merchants  of  Mexico  City  made  a 

We  the  special  attention  of  Congress,  it  bein^  so  present  of  $80,000  to  the  troops  that  saved  the 

important  a  matter  that  a  great  number  of  values  rir>r"*«  ^  #b  Xn^^  ^JJvf^l^ 

fihoold  have  their  deserving  circuUtlon.  conducta  of  $2,000,000  from  being  captured 

We  have  to  con^tulate  ourselves,  citizen  depu-  by  Negrete.    In  March,  Oolonel  Palacios  es- 

ties,  in  the  just  anxiety  which  we  have  shown  fbr  the  caped  from  3£azatlan,  and  pronounced,  at  the 

progress  of  our  country,  t^,  following  the  solemnijr  h^ad  of  the  troops  in  Ouliacan,  against  Juarez 

^tef&e'^oSd^^o^^^SS^  andforPlacidoW 

mites  it  ^th  that  city.  It  is  also  a  very  satisfying  act  revolutionize  the  State  of  Smaloa.   The  state  of 

to  solemnize  to-day  the  anniversary  of  our  indepen-  affairs  in  Guerrero  continued  threatening,  and 

dence,  sod  to  afllrm  our  proposals  for  progress,  in  culminated  in  a  revolution  in  April.     The 

^W?^^  ''^''L^f'^I^Slt    T?J^2^  f  ^««l"»«  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  Gov- 

important  for  our  national  prosperity.    Under  these  ^^^^^   ^w^«  j^   4.K-^««i»r.«4.   S^  ^^^ttMi^ 

bppT  auspices  receive,  citizen  deputies,  the  sincere  «"«»«»*  extended  throughout  the  republic, 

praTer  that,  by  prudence  in  your  deliberations,  the  A^d  the  political  struggle  between  the  Grovem- 

ExecQtive  may,  at  the  end  of  the  two  /ears  of  your  ment  and  opposition  was  severe,  each  party 

Ubm,  congratulate  you  upon  the  beneflte  which  you  tising  all  means  in  its  power  to  gain  the  su- 

•haU  have  conferred  upon  the  repubUc  preraacy.    Charges  of  corruption  were  freely 

A  Journey  of  Mr.  Seward  through  Mexico  made  on  both  sides. 
was  the  occasion  of  a  manifestation  of  good       In  May  a  vigorous  campaign  was  carried  on 

feeling  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  against  robbers  and  kidnappers  in  the  States 

Government    Before  and  on  his  arrival  at  of  Jalisco  and  Michoacan ;  numerous  engage- 

HaiizaiuUo,  the  following  dispatdies  were  in-  ments  took  place,  in  which  the  robbers  were 

terchanged:  worsted  and  many  of  them  killed.    The  revo- 

Mexico  OdoUr  6, 1669.  lution  in  Sinoloa   assumed  a  serious  aspect. 

TiitUG<>vmnMrofiA«SiaUo/Q>lima,MansatUUo':  Palacio  captured  the  town  of  £1  Fuerto,  the 

I  beg  of  Tou  that,  on  the  airival  of  the  Hon,  Mr.  Government  troops  offering  but  slight  resist- 

WilhamH.  Seward  at  ManianiUo,yo^  ance,  and   800   troops  from  Sonora  joining 

to  welcome  him,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  ex-  t>„i«i-        \f^««„v:i^  ♦!»-.  \^^r^u^i^Ai^^«  v«,r 

prwsing  his  deSlre  that  he  may  be  pleased  in  hU  ?alajio-    Meanwhile  the  Apache  Indians,  hay- 

Tisit  to  the  republic.  iiig  been  driven  from  Arizona,  made  terrible 

Sb.  LEBBO  be  TEJABA  inroads  upon  Sonora,  devastating  the  whole 

MAirzAiriLLo,  Octobtr  7, 18$9.  interior.  Queretaro  threatened  revolution,  and 

ToiUJOniderof  F9r$i9n  SdaHQna:  1,000  men  went  there  to  support  the  Legis- 


»ire  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Seward  to  the  republio  Queretaro  increased,  the  Federal  party  dis- 

»hooldbeaaa«M^leone.                  pniniVA  ^"^  ^®  ^^^  ^®^®"  "'^  executing  part 

TBANCISCO  JAVIEB  CUEBVA.  ^£  ^Yifi  prisoners  for  treason,  and  the   Fed- 

His  tour  through  Mexico  was  a  great  ova-  eral  forces  from  Michoacan  and  Guan^nato 

tion,  and  regardeid  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  were  sent  to  reSnforce  those  in  that  State, 

important  event.    Mr.  Beward  was  received  General  Alatorre,  unable  to  suppress  the  re- 

with  marked  honors  in  the  capital  by  the  volt  in  Puebla,  resigned  his  command.    The 

President  and  his  entire  Cabinet     On  the  8th  revolution  in  San  Luis  Potosi  increased  in 

of  December,  a  grand  ball,  attended  by  4^000  strength.    The  insurgents  in  Puebla  captured 

citizens,  was  given  at  the  Theatre  National.  several  cities,  defeated  the  Government  troons. 

The  year  1869  began  with  the  outbreak  of  and  captured  and  executed  General  Bocardo. 

dissensions  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  under  Lo*  The  fear  of  a  general  revolution  increased, 

fada.   Quiroga  and  other  generals  pronounced  The  entire  republic  was  full  of  pronuncia- 

in  favor  of  Santa  Anna.  lu  February,  General  mientos  in  December,  1869.    Armed  insurrec- 

Negrete,  ex-Minister  of  War,  was  marching  at  tion  existed  in  Michoacan.    On  December  15th, 

the  head  of  a  revolutionary  army  on  the  capi-  General  Aguirre,  with  a  force  of  troops,  cap- 

tal ;  while  General  Doreo,  commanding  the  na-  tnred  and  imprisoned  the  Governor  and  the  en- 

tionil  forcesy  defeated  the  rebels  at  Pachuca.  tire  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Son  Luis.    The 
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Federal  troops  at  Potosi,  thongb  claiming^  to  be  Later  in  the  year  Jndge  Bacon  ^ed^  and 

neutral,  virtuallj  sufitained  the  revolationiBts.  Daniel  Blackman,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  fill 

The  Federal  commander  declared  himself  nn-  the  vacancy.    Judge  Hopkins  also  died  within 

able  to  cope  with  the  spreading  revolution.  the  year,  but  the  vacancy  had  not  been  filled 

On  findmg  that  the  customs  regulations  in  ref-  on  the  1st  of  January.    Of  the  Gount7  Boards 

erence  to  goods  shipped  to  Mexican  porta  were  of  Supervisors  the  Republicans  elected  majori- 

but  rarely  complied  with,  tibe  Government  de-  ties  in  44  counties,  the  Democrats  in  9,  and  4 

termined  to  enforce  the  law.    The  Minister  of  were  e^aDy  divided. 

Finance  issued  a  circular  under  date  of  Mexico,  The  Legislature  ratified  the  proposed  fif- 

Aug.  6,  1869,  containing  the  following  dauscs:  teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

Mxzioo,  AvffvH  6, 1869.  United  States,  and  they  also  proposed  Berenl 

AsnoLB  1.  All  oaptdns  of  veasela  carrying  fhiight  amendments  to  the  State  constitution,  irhicli 

from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  the  republic  must  fonnu-  ytUI  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  tiie  gen- 

JSv.;^?"  ™*°i?«*?v»Sd  the  Bhippem  their  re«P«ctive  ^^  election  in  1870.    The  first  increases  the 

invoioea,  as  stipulatod  in  paragraph  two  of  article  ^       ^  *i.     r»     Lj     r  a       i  ^     i. 

twenty-ineoftfeordinanc^bearmgonthcBeniatteTB,  PO^®'  J'  *?«  Board  of  Buperyisors  to  row 

with  the  only  difference  that  they  are  relieved  fh>m  money  for  the  repair  of  public  butldmgs,  higb- 

preaentiuff  the  receipt  drawn  up  by  the  Mexican  eon-  ways,  etc. ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  estab- 

aul,  which  ahould  be  remitted  to  the  cuatoma  on  the  jigh  impartial  suffrage  and  representation  with- 

•^.I/tL' mSfeat  and  the  mvoicea  will  be  f"*  ^^  ^,  ^^%}  ,«^d  ^e  fifth  increases 

eonaidered  sufficient  by  the  cuatoma  authoritiea  for  tne  salaries  Of  the  State  Officers — ^tne  uoTerih 

the  diapatch  of  the  gpoda,  and  therefore  must  con*  or's,  from  $1,000  to  $2,500 ;  the  Circuit  Jndge'fl, 

tain  the  same  requisitiona  expreaaed  in  the  exiating  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 ;  the  State  TressnrerX 


penalties  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  in  paragraph 

two  of  artide  twenty-eight  and  othera  having  refer-  Land-office's,  and  the  Attorney-General's^  from 

"^ ^ thiaaubject.                          ^  .      .       ..  .  JSOO  to  $2,000.    The  most  important  legisla- 

Akt.  4.  The  copies  of  manifeat  and  mvoicea  that  ^j              ^    creation  of  two  new  judicial  dr- 

formerly  were  aubmitted  to   the  Mexican  consula  ."  wiw  m*v  v*  «•«-*""  v**wvai%,w  jt.*Mv 

ahall  henceforth  be  poated  at  the  port  of  aeilmg  of  the  cults ;    an  act  giving  interest  on  overdue  in- 

veseel,  duly  addreaaed  to  thia  miniatry.  ^  stalmcnts  of  mterest  upon  written  contracts; 

Asr.  6.  The  atipulationa  mentioned  in  the  fore«  an  act  Trmtiiig  permanent  provision  for  a  sol- 

joing  Bhall  take  etfect  after  the  liu>ae  of  aix  montiia  tiers'  wd-fond  for  infirm,  maimed,  and  needj 

*Xi'VThc^'c?rir<S'^^^^^^       not  be  dis.  Michigan  soldiers ;  an  ac't  to  punish  with  im- 

Sensed  with  forvesacls  proceeding  from  the  United  pnsonment  in  the  State  Fnson  persons  wHo 

Utea  or  other  porta  where  there  are  oonauls  of  the  shall  engage  in  a  prize-fight,  or  in  the  traioing 

republic    The  penaltiea  of  the  law  will  be  atrictly  of  parties  therefor,  or  shall  assiKt  therein,  or 

applied  to  aU  omiaaions  to  which  effect  all  conaula  knowingly  carry  persons  to  or  from  a  prire- 

and  vice-consuls,  reapcctively,  are  ordered  to  comply  «_«  ,  **«^/  J^  •  i.^    '^  "  *^  ^                 r 

with  the  conditions  impoaed>  virtue  of  the  existing  fight,  and  punwhing  leas  severely  any  perwn 

ordinance.  attendmg  such  a  fight ;  an  act  providing  Inr 

Independence  and  liberty  I                BOMESO.  the  fhrtfaer  geological  survey  of  the  State; 

MIOHIGAK    Tlie   only  general   election  Beveral  acts  for  the  pwwrvation  of  fiA,  gtme, 

held  in  1869  was  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  ^^  l"^^  5>»^  ^£.  which  provides  that  no  per- 

for  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  «>°  s^^lji  at  any  time,  withm  the  State,  kiD  anT 

Regents  of  the  University.    The  result  of  the  f ^^°»  nighthawk,  whipnoorwiU,  finch,  throsh, 

canvass  for  the  first-named  office  was  as  fol-  I? VPf^^' ^^^^^'^^  ^^^^^'^^  2  "^T^^^ 

lows:  Thomas  M'.  Cooley  (Rep.)  90,706;  D.  ^^^'^V^'^T"?^^'''''  ^'^^  ""^^I^J^^^^^^ 

Darwin  Hughes  pem.)  69,886 -Republican  """^^^^Z'  ^f^^^\'^  ^"^^"^"^  i^tr  o 

mi^iority,  80:819.  '^^  i^?i''''1?  °^  Tv-^^''?^®'  !!'  kL 

Jonas  H.  McGowan  and  Joseph  Estabrook,  ^^®  dollars  for  each  bird  kJled  or  nest  robb^, 

the  Republican  candidates  for  iTegents  of  thS  f^  ^\  authonxing  townsWpj  citiw»  «d  ^ 

University,  were  elected  over  John  M.  fi.  Sill  ^^  *?  *5d  m  the  construction  of  proij)^ 

and  John  k  Miller,  by  an  average  majority  of  ^^^^^^  to  the  extent  often  per  ^^^^m^ 

28,204.    At  the  saiie  time  Circuit  Ju3U  were  ff  Tf^^*^""*^*?"' '''' fJ^'^SL  .^^^^^ 

chosen  as  foUows :  *^^  «l?f*?"  ^ojlf «?  <>^  ^^  ^""^T Au  ill 

1st  Clnnitt....D.TilclL.  Pratt Kepnbllc«u  "1?  °??l.^^Uf^ ^SIS^^  t^  vL  to  t 

sd      "     ....Nathaniel Becon *•  act  aid  Was  voted  dunng  the  year  to  in« 

8d      "      ... .  Jared  Patchen Democrat  amount  of  more  than  ft2, 000,000. 

4ih     "      ....SamnelH^bT " 

6th     '*      ...  .Geoive  Wooamir. Bcpnblican.        The  total  recelpta  Into  the  Troaaniy  Jbr  the ^^^^ 

6(h     "       ....Jaine«8.Dewe7 "  year  were tWJJgS 

Tih     ''      ....Jcwiah Turner. '*  Balanoe  In  thcbqeinninK of  the  year U30.S7» 

ath     "      ....  Louis  fl.LoreU "  Z^m-i 

9th     "        ...CharlMB.  Brown "  Total aTallable ftinda HSSm 

10th     '*      ....Jahes  O.  Sotheiland Democnt.  Wanaata  drawn  dnrtog  the  year 14is,i»w 

11th     "      ....Daniel  Goodwin "  .     "ZTl^ 

l«th     "      ....Jamea  O^Grady "  Balance  on  hand .-    .J!fS2 

18ih     ''      ...  .Jonathan  G.  BamadeU . . .  .Bepnbliesn.  ToUl  bonded  Btete  indebtedneM  Kot.  80,  IM  &fiK9||  ^ 

14th     "      ....Mosea  B. Hopkins "  "                   "             "              "        1B8B  a,0ttK8« 

16th     "      ....  Charles  XTpson "  '*«-*«^ 

16th     »'      ....WUllaxnT.Mltch^    ....Democrat.  Bednction  dnrlng  the  year |RO.Wv« 
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This  redaction  was  ftceomplished  by  pay*- 

mfiQt  in  anticipation,  as  follows: 

Bjpftymeni  of  bonds $488,600  00 

B/paieboseof  boadsnotnuttared 88,000  00 

Of  the  bonds  paid,  onl j  $3,000  were  dae ; 
the  balance  was  paid  in  anticipation  of  ma- 
taritj,  being  drawn  for  that  purpose  in  pnrsa- 
aiice  of  authority  reserved  for  that  object 
under  the  law  providing  for  their  issue. 
$84,078.49  of  the  bonds  called  in  had  not  been 
presented  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  wiU  be 
paid  on  demand,  interest  thereon  having  now 
ceased.  The  bonded  debt  is  payable  at  differ- 
ent dates,  ranging  through  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years,  the  most  distant  of  whichis  twenty 
years,  as  follows: 

Jaauj\,im $469,00p  00 

"     1,1878 460,00000 

Wj       ltl878 199,00000 

1,1879 84,000  00 

Jtouiiy  1, 1888 750,000  00 

Maj       1,1890 408,000  00 

Jftooftrr  1,1886,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 

Sute,M>oiier 651,600  00 

OopRaentation 84,078  49 

Total $8,048,578  49 

Hie  Anditor*G«neral  estimates  that  it  would 
be  possible,  could  the  State  bonds  be  reached 
bj  the  Treasurer,  to  reduce  the  indebtedness 
by  the  use  of  fhnds  pledged  to  that  purpose, 
as  follows: 

B&isDce  to  credit  of  $9,000,000  atnldng  ftind. . .  $119,101  61 
Beeelpta  bj  fond  dnniis^  year,  ooe-eighth-mlU 

^^^ 88.495  78 

Becdpu  from  trust  ltind«,  estimated 156,000  00 

»    Barplaa  of  interest,  estimated..    100,000  00 

Total  amoont  atailaMe  to  parchase  of  bonds 
dutsgenBolngyear. $419,607  94 

The  sum  falling  due  in  1886,  together  with 
$45,100  of  the  bonds  already  called  in,  oonsti- 
tates  the  final  balance  of  the  war-loan  bonds, 
and  fluids  are  now  on  hand  waiting  their  pre- 
sentation for  payment.  The  present  is,  there- 
fore, a  fit  occasion  for  showing  the  progress 
of  this  loan  for  each  year,  from  the  issuing  of 
the  bonds  to  the  retirement  thereof.  The  first 
table  shows  the  face  of  the  bonds  and  the 
amount  realized  on  the  sale  thereof;  the 
Bdcond,  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  on 
the  80th  day  of  November  of  each  year,  also 
the  interest  thereon  falling  due,  the  amount  of 
bonds  retired,  and  aggregate  payments  made 
for  priDcipal  during  each  year.  Oombining 
the  results  of  these  tables  with  the  amount  of 
interest  that  had  accrued  on  the  bonds  prior 
to  the  date  of  sale  thereof^  the  actual  expendi- 
tures from  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the  Stato, 
ni  retiring  the  war-loan,  and  paying  the  cur- 
rent interest  thereon,  may  be  determined  as 
foiiows : 


STATXXXST  n. 


TEAR. 

Bonds 

imm«itiii|i 

Hot.  M. 

lataiwt 
lUllagdM 
MehyMur. 

Amonnlof 
hmda  rvtlNd 

paymenU  lu 
Mehjmar. 

1861.. 

$449,100  00 

607,800  00 

660,800  00 

1,198,M0  00 

1.129.400  00 

1.119,600  00 

1,100.600  00 

1,069,100  00 

606,000  00 

$40^687*60 
41,114  60 
64,015  60 
78,540  00 
78.179  60 
77,490  00 
78,870  00 
68,540  80 
19,969  06 

1869.. 
1868.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 

1868.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 

$ibo',i66'66 

17,160  00 

750  00 

0,800  00 

19,000  00 

18,500  00 

485,500  00 

696,000  00 

$40,687  50 

150,914  50 

71,166  60 

79,990  00 

87,979  50 

80,490  00 

94,870  00 

654,010  40 

616^659  08 

$584,818  88 

$1,949,400  00 

$1,784,918  38 

Aggreeate  payments,  principal  and  interest, 

assoownaSove $1,784,918  88 

Discount,  as  shown  above 80,198  56 

$1,814,841  89 


Acenied  int  on  bonds  sold  in  1861,  $4,838  14 

"  "  *•    1869,    9,678  80 

"  "  "  "    1864,    5,968  86 

Preminm,  as  abovo 10,196  75 


99,873  06 


Giving  for  total  payments  from  State  revenue 
on  account  of  the  war  loan $1,791,960  84 

The  retiring  of  the  war  loan  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  determine,  with  a  certainty  not 
before  attainable,  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 
provisions  for  the  payment,  at  its  maturity,  of 
the  yet  outstanding  unmatured  portion  of  the 
bonded  State  debt.  The  Auditor-General  es- 
timates that  further  than  the  ^mill  tax,  taxa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  bonded 
State  debt  as  fast  as  it  matures,  need  not  be 
imposed ;  that  after  the  levy  of  1870  the  V-mill 
tax  may  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  trust  fund 
receipts  wiU  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments of  the  debt  as  fast  as  they  may  become 
due.  In  his  annual  report  the  Auditor-General 
also  demonstrates,  by  carefully-prepared  tables, 
that  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ac- 
cruing interest  on  the  outstanding  State  in- 
debtedness will  need  to  be  resorted  to  but  a 
short  time ;  three  years  at  the  farthest.  The 
military  tax  now  levied  under  an  act  passed  in 
1862,  ostensibly  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  State,  but  only  partially  expended 
for  that  purpose,  the  Auditor-General  thinks 
might  properly  be  repealed.  The  amount  is 
15  cents  for  each  person  voting  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  for  Governor. 

The  amount  received  from  taxation  during 

the  year  was  as  follows : 

Direct  taxation $799,400  St 

Bpeclflc  taxation  on  railroad  and 

raUway  corporationa $176,487  70 

Specific  taxanon  on  State  banks. 
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U 


900  00 

*'  National  banks 1.865  00 

*^  telQgiraph  companies,       1,160  00 
"  express  companies..  988  88 

*^  insurance  companies,     77,907  Oi 
*^  mininsrcomiMmies...       9,496  89 


BTARaOEHT  X. 


968,030  51 


TEAS. 


Panof  b«aa« 


SI   -I    l*«,100  00      $106  87 


8188 


IS—I  138,900  00 
}g  ..  71,10000 
1**     .'     671,000  00   10,068  00 


PmilBm. 


t$lJH9,400  00  $10,190  75 


DbooQot. 


$99,488  60 
7,060  06 


$30,198  66 


AmowBl  nallnd 
OB  Ml*  of  bonds. 


Total $990,440  08 

■  The  speciflo  taxes  collected  exceed  those  for 
1868  by  $16^999.54,  and  direct  taxes  are  $142,- 

688.86  less.    The  direct  taxes  apportioned  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  $465,264.97;  being  $248,- 

482.87  less  than  for  1869,  and  little  more  than 
$1,999,468  19    one  half  the  amount  for  1868. 


$496,788  87 

150,9n89 

71,100  00 

681,068  00 
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The  following  are  the  payments  made  dur- 
ing tiie  year  for  tiie  several  Btate  institations : 

ASTLVIC  TOS  TBI  DBAT,  DT7KB,  AKO  BUKD. 

Forarreangefl $16,000  00 

**    carrent  ozp«iiaet 86AW  00 

"*    bulldliig 80,000  00 

Total... $81,600  00 

▲8TLC1E  rOB  TBI  XXaAVX. 

For  carrent  ezpeiutes $18,000  00 

»•    building 45,60000 

Total $68,600  00 

▲OBIOULTUBAL  OOLLBOK. 

For  eorrent  ezpooBefl $90,000  00 

♦*    bulldlDK 85,00000 

Total $45,000  00 

UNIYBBBXTT. 

Special  approprlatioo $38,187  08 

From  UiUTersity  interest  ftind 86,400  00 

Total $76,667  08 

KOBMAL  80HOOL. 

Boecial  mproprlation $8,600  00 

Normal  Boiool  Interait  ftind 16,000  00 

Total ^ $18,600  00 

8Ute  Reform  School- in  all $66,085  68 

Stole  Prison $8,000  00 

This  last  institation  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  has  more  than  paid  its  current  ex- 
penses from  its  receipts,  and  it  waa  not  fonnd 
necessary  to  call  for  the  whole  amonnt  of  the 
snm  of  $20,000  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
tore  for  repairs  and  building. 

The  following  are  the  trust-Amd  balances  at 
the  end  of  the  year : 

Univefaltj  ftmd $818,T19  68 

''  interest  ftind 748  86 

Kormal  School  ftind 46,087  18 

*♦         •*      interest  fond 18,04187 

Frinaiy  School  ftind 1,806,190  86 

"         "       interestfhnd 90487^1 

*«        **      Ave  per  cent.  IBnd 810,01107 

AffTieultnialCoUeeeftud 14,186  00 

*'      interestftind 66  86 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Jadioiary  for  the 
year,  including  the  publication  of  the  reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  $88,184.80. 

The  L^^ature  of  1869  made  proyision  for 
the  appointment  of  an  immigrant  agent,  to 
reside  abroad,  and  the  Governor  has  made  an 
appointment  of  one,  who  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  One  is  also 
appointed  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  And 
plans  are  being  perfected  under  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  State  may  receive  a  large  increase 
of  a  good  class  of  immigrants. 

There  are  published  in  the  State- 11  daily 
newspapers  and  181  other  periodical  publica- 
tions,  mostly  weekly  newspapers;  of  the  weekly 
papers,  4  are  published  in  tiie  German  language, 
and  4  in  Dutch. 

The  State  Geological  Survey  has  been  put  in 
the  general  charge  of  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell, 
of  the  university,  as  director,  with  a  large  coips 
of  assistants;  among  whom  are  lC%}or  T.  B. 
Brooks,  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Jfar- 
quette  iron  region;  Dr.  8.  S.  Garrigues,  the 
Mltmanu&cture;  D.  Darwin  Hughes,  omitholo 
ogy;  and  others  equally  competent. 

To  the  agricultiuist  the  year  wsa  generally 


very  prosperous,  so  £»  as  produotioh  was  con- 
cerned, but  witii  some  exceptions.  The  lov 
price  of  wool  continued  the  tendency  smoag 
farmers  last  year  to  kill  off  sheep,  and  the  whole 
clip  of  the  State  marketed  reached  only  about 
9,500,000  pounds;  the  total  dip  would  be,  per- 
haps, a  million  more.  The  com  crop  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  failure,  owing  to  ezoessiTe 
rains.  Wheat  was  a  large  crop,  and  genenilj 
secured  in  good  condition.  The  fruit  crop  was 
generally  excellent,  and  throughout  the  6tate 
is  increasing  in  value  and  impcHtance.  The 
following  were  the  shipments  from  two  portsof 
fruits  gathered  in  their  immediate  viduitx: 


SkJowpk. 

BatwHoW. 

AddIss.  bosbels 

84,608 

€87,186 

8,000 

400 

800 

80O 

87,000 

88,860 

10,080 

8,860 

9JXA 

Peaches,  bftskets 

0MXI 

Fesrs,          **      

tjm 

PlnmV,                        **               .......  r  ...  -  T  ^  r 

Cherries,       **      '. 

Qulnees,       **      

(80 

K.oin 

&000 

BssDberrles.       *'      

6,000 

Strtwberries,     "      

ii.<ai 

During  the  year  the  manufacturers  of  salt  in 
the  State  secured  a  satisfiictory  arrangement  of 
interests,  under  which  sales  for  the  moat  part 
are  made  by  a  corporation,  in  which  all  haie 
shares.  They  also  secured  the  passage  of  a  lair 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Inspector  of 
Salt,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Garrigues  was  appointed. 
Tie  production  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  for  the 
year  was  41,188  barrels  larger  than  lost,  reach- 
ing 596,878  barrels.  The  manufacture  has  ex- 
tended but  slowly  since  1868.  The  following 
statistics  will  be  of  interest : 

Nomber  ofoompanles  In  opemtlon  In  8as;iuir 

Valley fT. « 

Kamberorsaltliloclcs llj 

Nnmber  of  eoren il» 

Number  of  ketUes iOg 

KiunberofgnuilerB ]J8 

Ken  employed  diiecUy  or  Indirect^ ^.J^S 

Ctpital  invested P^'SB 

SiutonbandattbeendoftheyesrCbbls.) VB^ 

Average  cost  of  producing  one  bushel,  80  cents. 

The  production  elsewhere  than  in  the  Sag- 
inaw Valley  is  slight;  it  being  of  importance 
only  at  Port  Austin,  where  14,000  bbls.  vero 
manufactured. 

The  following  estimate  of  pine-timber  manu- 
factured is  from  figures  compiled  by  the  Detroit 
Tribune^  Saginaw  Enterprise^  and  Muskegon 
Kew  and  Reporter^  and  is  probably  not  for 
from  correct : 

Saginaw  Valley,  proper S^S 

The  Huron  shore,  exelnslve  of  Sheboygan..  S18A5J» 

Bbeboygan^ «.«^,0W 

Genesee  Oonnty rWE'S 

Toseola      •*         n,10WW 

Oratlot  and  Isabella  Conntfes !!!!5'^ 

Hnron  Comity JWJffl 

SLCaatr  " MJSSS 

Lsoeer     "                  11.000,000 

Srtroit v;.v.v.v.v.v.::;:;;::;; ::.::::  «««.<»? 

Bskegon  and  vicinity UfflS 

Ottet^Tooonty !. VbS^ 

Oceana      **     •2*2S5m 

Kanistee   "     ^SM 

Other  parUorix)wer  Peninsula S^SS^SS 

VpperTenlnsnla a,0(».OT 

Total : T;9W,»t«i 
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The  stock  on  the  Baginaw  River  at  the  doae 
of  the  season  is  mach  greater  than  ever  before^ 
The  following  is  a  comparison  for  a  few  yeara 


Tor. 

Oa  do^  wM. 

VdwU. 

Total  OB  dock. 

1S65 

£,862,000 
14,911,000 
19,485,571 
18,409,990  ' 
14,998,000 

19,091,000 
88,904,700 
50,884,900 
68,906,097 
78,005,614 

41,458,000 

)m 

44,415.700 

1»I 

80,970.900 

lS6g 

67,401,017 

189 

96.881,614 

A  simflar  relative  comparison  might  be  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  8tate»  indicating  that  the 
production  for  the  year  was  in  excess  of  the 
demmd;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
foofld  that  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
Kason  were  on  a  less  'extensive  scale  than  for 
the  last. 

The  iroQ-ndning  interests  of  the  Lake  Sape* 
rior  region  were  generally  prosperous.  Tons 
of  ore  prodnced,  as  estimatea  by  the  Marquette 
Bning  Journal^  709,887,  at  an  avwage  cost^ 
ddrirered  on  the  cara,  of  $2  per  ton.  rrodno- 
tion  of  the  furnaces,  89,604  tons.  Iron-ore  is 
delirered  in  Cleveland  at  a  net  cost  of  $6.25  per 
toiif  and  sold  at  an  average  profit  of  $1.25.  The 
transportation  employs  two  hundred  vessels,  in* 
dndjog  steamers,  which  make  this  their  main 
bminess.  The  •/ai&marsays  that  within  the 
last  thirteen  years  "the  mines  have  been  devel- 
oped into  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth, 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  improved  and 
built  upon,  railroad  tracks  constructed^  exten- 
sive docks,  with  trestle-works,  ^ shoots,^  'pock- 
ets,'and  other  improved  conveniences  for  load- 
ing Tessels  erected^  and  Marquette  itself  expand- 
^  from  a  few  lonely  houses  into  a  large  and 
flonrishing  village,  with  an  extensive  business. 
Tbe  total  shipments  of  ore  increased  fi'om  less 
tban  1,500  tons,  in  1S55,  to  considerably  over 
W  a  million  tons  in  1869.  Last  year  it  was 
ioipossible  to  snpply  the  demand,  and  this  year 
the  increased  number  and  facilities  of  the  mines 
^  be  taxed  in  vain  to  meet  all  the  require- 
meDts  of  the  hundreds  of  fhmaces  that  run 
almost  exclusively  on  Lake  Superior  ore.'' 

There  was  general  depression  in  the  copper- 
mining  business  during  the  year ;  the  increased 
(topper-tariff  not  answering  the  expectations  of 
thoae  who  favored  it.  The  Portage  Lake  Go- 
^ti  gives  the  following  statistics : 

^^^  «»Mi  t»  ih€  tkM€  DittriOa  fw  1868  and  1869. 

isas.  isss. 

5>rtagrLtTKe 8,tS8X     toot     ll,7aOX 

KcwMBtw. 8,508  "         8,688^ 

Oatougon. l^ttTj^       "  901X 

TotaL 18,049  10,188^ 

Increase  for  1869,  2,280f  tons. 

From  1845  to  the  present  time  there  have 
i^en  128,275  tons  of  copper  mined,  yielding 
&9,440  tons  of  ingot  copper,  worth  $56,661,000. 

There  were  made  assessments  to  the  amount 
of  $176,000  during  1869,  while  only  three  mines 
Jnsde  dividends,  viz, :  the  Quincy,  of  $6  per 
share,  $120,000 ;  the  Hecla,  of  $5  per  share, 
Vmm ;  and  the  Central,  of  $4  per  share, 
*^,000.    The  Quincy  also  transferred  $10,000 


to  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  now  sud  to 
amount  to  $200,000.  The  total  assessments 
levied  since  1845  aggregate  $16,646,500,  and 
the  total  dividends  $6,370,000.  These  figures 
will  then  sum  up,  as  the  result  of  the  copper 
business  of  Lake  Superior  since  1845,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Proceeds  of  salM  of  copper |86,861,000 

Prooeodi  from  MMSsments 16,646,500 

Total  proceeds $78,807,500 

Batamed  bj  dividends. 6,970;000 

Balance. .« $06,997,600 

Percentage  of  dlTidends  to  tutid  pro- 
ceed!..    8  07 

Percentage  of  dividend!  to  copper  sales 11  94 

Percentage  of  dividends  to  aasessments 88  96 

Immediately  back  of  the  lake  ridge,  along  the 
eastern  border  of  Michigan,  the  country  is  con- 
riderably  undulating,  and  in  some  portions  the 
little  lakes  of  pure,  cool,  and  wholesome  water, 
and  fed  by  constant  springs,  are  almost  innu- 
merable. This  is  particularly  true  of  some 
S>rtions  of  Oakland,  Shiawassee,  and  Genesee 
onntiea,  and  Mr.  0.  N.  Clark,  of  Glarkson,  a 
little  village  in  the  county  first  named,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  surrounded 
by  beantifi4  and  picturesque  landscape  views, 
has  commenced  an  enterprise  which  contem- 

flates  making  these  delightftd  waters  profitable, 
'hey  are  already,  as  a  general  thing,  well  stored 
witii  the  more  common  varieties  of  fresh-water 
fish — sunfiah,  perch,  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  etc., 
and  legislation  nas  been  adopted  to  prevent  their 
wholesale  depopulation  by  seine-fishing;  but 
Mr,  Olark,  who  is  a  man  of  wealth,  enterprise, 
and  energy,  believes  they  may  be  readily  stored 
with  the  more  prolific  and  profitable  varieties 
of  market  fish.  He  has  accordingly  construct- 
ed a  hatching-house  near  Olarkston  Station 
on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  at  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  and  shaded  glen,  where 
several  large  q>ring8  flow  from  the  base  of  the 
hills  which  environ  it.  These  springs  are  all 
combined  a  few  rods  below  their  source,  and 
fdmish  a  constant  and  never- varying  supply  of 
about  200  gallons  per  minute  of  the  purest  cool 
water.  On  November  15, 1869,  Mr.  Olark  went 
to  Detroit,  and,  in  company  with  Seth  Green, 
the  noted  ichthyologist  of  Caledonia,  N.  T., 
suoceeded  la  expressing  a  large  quantity  of  the 
spawn  from  the  Detroit  River  white  fish,  and 
impregnating  them  with  the  milt  from  the 
male.  These  were  then  transported  to  and 
placed  in  the  hatching-boxes  already  prepared 
at  Clarkston.  After  tiiey  had  been  about  fifty ' 
days  in  water  at  47"  Fahrenheit,  Mr.  Clark 
succeeded  in  hatching  large  numbers  of  these 
spawn,  whioh  he  believes  are  the  first  white 
fish  ever  hatched  artificially  west  of  Caledonia. 
Unfortunately,  screens  sufficiently  fine  had  not 
been  provided  to  prevent  their  escaping  as  ikst 
as  hatched  into  the  little  lake  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below,  but  a  sufficient  number  were  after- 
ward captured  to  enable  3(r.  Clark  to  learn 
their  nature  and  wants  when  young,  and  better 
prepare  him  to  propagate  them  successfully  in 
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the  future.  About  the  same  time  he  proonred 
from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Green,  at  Mnm- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  about  18,000  trout-spawn,  which 
had  been  some  twentj  dajs  in  ms  hatching- 
troughs;  these  Mr.  Clark,  after  transporting 
them  some  four  hundred  miles,  placed  in  a 
separate  trough,  where  a  constant  stream  of 
water  was  flowing  over  them,  and  in  about 
fifty  days  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  were 
hatched,  and  at  the  date  of  this  writing  (Feb- 
ruary 16,  1870),  are  doing  finely;  their  yolk 
sacks  being  nearly  consumed  by  their  growth, 
so  that  they  will  soon  require  food.  The  ex- 
periment thus  far  strengthens  the  hopes  and 
predictions  of  those  who  believe  that  within  a 
few  years  pisciculture  will  be  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  this  beautiful  and  healthy 
region. 

The  following  are  the  primary  school  statis- 
tics for  the  year :  number  of  counties  reporting, 
63;  of  towns,  828;  of  districts,  8,891  whole, 
and  1,161  fractional.  Number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  20,  874,774 ;  increase 
over  preceding  year,  20,021 ;  number  attending 
school,  269,687 ;  number  of  these  over  20  or 
under  6,  6,869 ;  average  time  school  was  taught 
by  qualified  teacher,  6^th  months;  volumes 
in  district  libraries,  96,680 ;  added  during  the 
year,  7,686;  cost  of  same,  $10,727.61 ;  number 
of  stone  school-houses,  74;  brick  do.,  469; 
frame  do.,  8,767 ;  log  do.,  621;  value  of  school- 
houses  and  lots,  $6,881,774 ;  number  of  graded 
schools,  286 ;  number  of  visits  by  county  su- 
perintendent, 6,744 ;  number  of  visits  by  direc- 
tors, 10,670 ;  qualified  male  teachers  employed, 
2,864;  do.  female,  7,898;  aggregate  months 
taught  by  male  teachers,  9,021 ;  do.  by  female, 
80,448 ;  wa^es  of  male  teachers,  $480.889.86 ; 
do.  of  female,  $747,468.60 ;  volumes  m  town 
libraries,  40,264 ;  added  within  the  year,  2,870 ; 
paid  therefor,  $8,667.42 ;  voted  at  spring  elec- 
tions for  libraries,  $2,066.60;  fine-moneys  re- 
ceived for  libraries,  $27,418.88 ;  number  of  new 
districts  organized,  141;  number  of  private 
schools  in  State,  173:  pupils  attending  same, 
8,807;  pidd  school  inspectors  for  services, 
$4,286.66.  The  resources  of  the  districts  for 
the  year  were  as  follows . 

On  hand  at  befrinninc  of  th«  year. $964,446  tt 

BeceiTed  from  two-mia  tax S88,M<  It 

''     prlmarr-acbool  tend ....  16B.960  61 

*'     rate  bills M,76t  S6 

**     no&*reeIdentMboIarg...  f4,6S9  00 

District  taxes  to  pay  teachen'  wagM.. .  871,664  11 

Other  district  taxes T87,064  67 

Tax  on  dogs 96,8S7  68 

Baiaed  from  all  other  aonicea 400,078  U 

Total  reaoarces  fbr  the  year 12,771,668  OS 

Paid  teachers $1,100,460  80 

**    fbr  bnlldlne  and  repairs 770,074  00 

^     *'  another jrarposes 466,088  00 

On  band  at  end  of  the  year 868^87 

Total  indehtedness  of  districts  at  end  of  the 
year,  $917,027.87. 

The  gift  made  by  the  State  to  the  university 
in  1867,  on  condition  that  there  should  always 
be  one  homosopathic  professor  in  the  medical 
department,  waa  oo  uur  modified  this  year  as 


to  dispense  with  the  condition,  and  uuike  the 
donation  $16,000  annually.  The  LegiditTire 
also  passed  a  joint  resolution,  in  faror  of  iki 
admiraion  of  females  to  the  university  on  the 
same  terms  as  males.  The  institotioo  vu 
prosperous  during  the  year.  The  foUovicg 
degrees  were  conferred :  pharmaceutical  chem- 
ist, 28 ;  mining  engineer,  7 ;  civil  engineer,  t 
bachelor  of  science,  9;  bachelor  of  arts,  SS; 
master  of  arts,  20 ;  master  of  scienoe,  1 ;  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  97;  bachelor  of  laws,  1^. 
The  Normal  School  was  also  well  attended 
and  prosperous,  and  for  the  Agricohnral  Col- 
lege the  Legislature  made  provision  for  tb« 
erection  of  anew  and  spacious  building, largd; 
increasing  its  accommodations. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  nnmber  of 
convicts  in  the  State  Prison  at  the  commeDce- 
ment  of  each  year,  the  average  number  U 
the  year,  the  nnmber  received,  ud  tie 
average  amount  to  each  convict  disbnmd 
during  the  year,  omitting  the  amount  expended 
for  biSldings  and  repairs : 
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18B6. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  pri^ 
for  the  year  were  as  follows : 


Qtjmt. 


»4 
U 


«» 


Balaoce  on  hand  at 
Beceived  fhim  conTicTlabor. 

''       ftom  United  8UtM  fiir  kMptof  COB- 

yJolg ,,, !•»* 

BeoetTod  fhimViatton f!S£ 

"         "    miaoeUaoooaa  Bonroet J^*^ 

Total 9^i 

ExpenMB  for  tbe  year J!z!LL 

Balance  CD  hand......... t^'v 

Add  to  this  expended  for  baiiding  and  icpair^^  M^^" 

And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  for  ^e 
year  exceed  the  current  expenses  for  otof| 
than  bunding  purposes  |1,08«.12;  s  r^] 
whidi  has  appeared  this  year  for  the  fiiw  w^e 
in  tiie  history  of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  prisoners-  discharged,  nc^i 
during  the  year  was  as  follows:  by  expir«o«; 
of  sentence,  195 ;  by  reversal  of  senten^ei  ^' 
by  pardon  by  the  Governor,  7;  ^y  pa^on  pJ 
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the  President,  2;  by  death,  10;  hj  escape,  11 ;  in  eyery  way  to  have  them  treated  tiB  such. 

total,  228;  increase  of  convicts  during  the  While  firmly  insisting  upon  strict  subordina- 

jear,  22.    The  following  will  show  the  crimes  tion  to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for 

for  which  the  new  convicts  were  sentenced:  their  conduct,  we  have  insisted  that  punish- 

adultery,  2;  administering  poison,  1 ;  aiding  ment  shall  not  be  inflicted  while  it  is  apparent 

escapes,  1 ;  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  7 ;  that  the  offender  can  be  influenced  by  other 

assault  with  intent  to  rape,  4;  other  felonious  means.    Observation  leads  us  to  believe  that 

assaults,  4 ;  attempt  at  larceny,  5 ;  bigamy,  7 ;  kindness  and  love,  with  appeals  to  reason  and 

krglary,  25;  burglary  and  larceny,  7;  break-  manhood,  are  far  more  potent  to  secure  obe- 

ing  jail,  1;  buggery,  1 ;  embezzlement,  2;  false  dience  than  harshness  and  severity;  and  with 

pretences,  12;  forgery,  8 ;  fornication,  1 ;  horse-  this  view  we  have  been  careful  to  see  tliat  the 

stealing,  1;  larceny,  128;    larceny  and  jail-  convicts  are  properly  clothed  and   supplied 

breaking,   2 ;    making    counterfeit   coin,    1 ;  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food ;  by  religious 

mingling  poison  with  drink,  1 ;  manslaughter,  teaching  and  interesting  books ;  by  manifesting 

4;  murder  in  first  degree,  4 ;  murder  in  second  an  interest  in  them,  and  assuriiig  them  that  it  is 

degree,  4;  pas^g  counterfeit  money,  9;  per-  still  within  their  power  to  reform  and  become 

jarj,  1 ;  poisoning  animals,  1 ;   polygamy,  1 ;  nseftd  citizens,  and  that  in  such  efforts  they 

presenting  forged  vouchers,  1;  rape,  8;  reoeiv-  have  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  agent 

iog  stolen  property,  2;  resisting  officer,  1;  and  his  subordinates.    We  have  tried  to  in- 

robbery,  4;  setting  fire  to  Jul,  1 ;  uttering  forged  spire  them  with  new  determination  to  become 

instramcnt,  8:  total,  250.  better  men.    The  good  effect,  we  believe,  is 

The  following  will  show  the  terms  of  sen-  already  perceptible  in  the  diminished  number 

tence  of  prisoners  received:  Under  one  year,  of  in&aotions  of  rules  and  punishments;  in  the 

1 ;  one  year,  49 ;  over  one  and  not  exceeding  good  feeling  toward  the  officers,  and  in  the 

two  years,  71 ;  over  two  and  not  exceeding  general  order  and  harmony  which  prevail  in 

three  years,  63 ;  over  three  and  not  exceeding  the  prison.    We  tiiink  we  can  say,  within  the 

four  years,  17 ;  over  four  and  not  exceeding  limits  of  strict  truth,  that  we  have  found  no 

five  years,  21 ;  six  years,  1 ;  s^ven  years,  6 ;  body  of  convicts,  in  any  prison  which  we  have 

ten  yeara^  10 ;  twelve  years,  2 ;  fourteen  years,  visited,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  under  better 

1;  fifteen  years,  8;  twenty-five  years,  1;  for  discipline,  or,  all  things  conMdered,  looking  so 

life  with  hard  labor,  8 ;  for  life,  with  solitary  hearty  and  vigorous  as  those  in  the  Michigan 

confinement,  2 ;  average  term  of  sentence,  ex-  State  Prison.*' 

eluding  life  sentences,  8^  years;  average  age  The  expense  of  supporting  the  State  Reform 

of  oonriots,  26^  years.  School  for  the  year  was  $41,000.    Received 

The  following  shows  the  nativity  of  convicts  during  the  year,  121 ;  discharged,  88 ;  increase 

reoetved:  bom  in  Africa,  1 ;  Qermany,  8;  Can^  for  the  year,  88;  present  number  of  inmates, 

ada.  81 ;  England  7 ;  France,  1 ;  Isle  of  Man,  whites,  262 ;  colored,  23 :  total,  285.    Offences 

1;  Ireland,  22 ;  Malta,  1 ;  Poland,  1 ;  Scotland,  of  those  received  during  the  year,  larceny,  95 ; 

8;  Spain,  1;    Sweden,  1;  West  Indies,  1;  burgluy,  8;  assault,  8;  malicious  trespass,  8; 

Michigan,    86;    other    States    of  American  vagrancy,  8;  rape,  1^  arson,  1;  returned,  2; 

Union,  185.  number  bom  of  American  parents,  60 ;  English, 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  6 ;  Irish,  28;  German,  4;  colored,  6;  Canadian, 

been  sentenced   to   solitary  confinement   in  6 ;  Scotch,  1 ;  unknown,  11.    Number  ten  years 

State  prison  for  life,  beginning  with  the  year  old,  12 ;  eleven,  10 ;  twelve,  15 ;  thirteen,  21 ; 

1848,  is  58.    Of  these  two  died  in  one  year,  fourteen,  28;  fifteen,  18 ;  sixteen,  22.    Of  those 

one  in  two  years,  one  in  three  years,  one  in  discharged,  44  were  permitted  to  go  as  re- 

fonr  years,  one  in  five  years,  one  in  seven  years,  formed,  and  29  on  trial.    The  inmates,  when 

three  in  ten  years,  one  hi  thirteen  years,  and  at  work,  are  mostly  employed  in  making  chairs, 

one  in  fifteen  years,  two  escaped,  six.  had  new  Sales  of  products  for  the  year,  $11,544.82,  di- 

tnili  granted  them,  four  were  pardoned,  and  minishing  by  that  amount  the  net  cost  of  sup- 

the  sentence  of  one  was  commuted.     Two  port.    The  superintendent  in  his  report  says 

u^  now  reported  insane.    The  number  re-  tfaiat  many  hardened  criminals  find  their  way 

nmning  in  solitary  confinement  at  the  end  of  to  this  institution,  and  adds:  **The  deception 

the  year  is  thirty-two.  used  by  friends  to  secure  commitment  to  avoid 

The  number  of  female  prisoners  is  nine,  of  confinement  to  a  more  penal  institution,  is 

▼horn  five  are  imprisoned  for  life.    Females  proof  of  the  duplicity  and  want  of  thoughtiul- 

Buteuced  for  a  term  of  years  are  now  sent  to  ness  and  integrity  in  which  they  have  been 

tbe  Detroit  House  of  Oorrection.  reared.    As  proof  of  this  last  statement,  quite 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  report  a  large  percentage  of  the  commitments  of  the 

that  daring  the  year  they  have  made  a  careful  past  year  as  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 

examination  of  such  prisons  in  Massachusetts,  age,  obtained  from  the  courts  through  the  per- 

Connectiout,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Canada,  Jury  of  themselves  and  friends,  range  from  the 

sad  they  add:  ^  In  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  ages  of  seventeen  to  twenty-four,  and  have 

we  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  and  reform  had  experience  of  the  most  banefhl  nature." 

of  the  prisoners.    We  have  not  forgotten  that  MDO^ESOTA.   The  Le^^islature  met  at  St. 

they  were  human  beings,  and  have  endeavored  Paul,  as  nsual|  on  the  b^^inning  of  January, 
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1869,  and  held  their  eleventh  aonnal  seanon^  of  them  should  be  cancelled  within  the  coom 

which  continaed  for  about  two  months,  both  of  thirteen   years.     Ubis   bill  paned  both 

Houses  having  aoyoumed  on  the  6th  of  March.  Houses,  but  failed  to  become  a  law,  becsoee 

Dpring  this  period  a  great  multitude  of  acts  the  Governor  did  not  ngn  it 

were   passed  and  resolutions  concurred  in,  A  similar  fate  was  experienced  by  another 

affecting  directly  the  common  interests  of  the  act  considered  to  be  scaioely  lees  importttt 

State,  or  the  local  ones  of  the  counties,  cities,  than  the  one  Just  referred  tov  aa  it  intended  to 

and  towns.    The  general  enactments  refer  to  revive  and  amend  a  previonaly  ^proved  act 

important  matters  of  various  kinds;  but,  for  purporting  to  *' inc<»porate  the  St.  Panl  ind 

the  most  part,  they  have  in  view  to  provide  St  Aothmiy  Bailroad  Company."     The  bill 

for  internal  improvements,  or  what  seems  cal«  was  favorably  voted  for  in  each  Hoose  of  the 

culated  to  promote  them,  as  well  as  for  the  Le^slatnre,  but  not  sanctioned  by  the  Got- 

maintenance   and  beneficial  management  of  einor. 

public   institutions — penitentiAry,    charitable,  Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  tbe 
and  educational,. especially  the  last  named.  community  by  the  introdncrtiim  and  sobse- 
A  new  law,  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  quent  passage  of  a  bill  designed  for  the  re- 
service  to  the  State,  was  enacted,  providing  moval  of  the  seat  of  government  from  St 
for  the  compilation  of  annual  statistics  pertain*  Panl,  in  Ramsey  County,  to  a  place  in  tbe 
ing  to  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  popu*  county  of  Kandiyohi    i^ut,  though  this  bill 
lation,  including  all  useful  facts  bearing  upon  passed  both  Houses,  by  large  m^orities,  the 
the  material  and  social  interests  of  the  State,  Governor  vetoed  it  as  premnSure,  inexpedient, 
and  tending  to  afford  at  home  and  abroad  a  and,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  State,  m- 
correct  knowledge  of  its  reaonroea  and  prog-  desirable,  <hi  account  of  the  great  outlay  to  be 
ress.  necessarily  incurred  for  the  erection  of  mit- 
One  of  the   most  important  acts  passed,  able   buildings,  and   other   heavy  expesMs, 
though  not  signed  by  the  Govemor,  was  that  indispensable  to  carry  such  a  removal  into  ex- 
ordaining  the  liquidation  and  payment  of  the  ecution.    As  soon  as  the  Govemor^s  mttH^e 
Sublio  debt  known  as  the  *^  Minnesota  State  had  been  read,  in  the  lower  House,  where  the 
Railroad  bonds."    These  were  issued  in  1868  measure  had  originated,  a  motion  was  made 
to  parties  who  undertook  the  construction  d  and  carried  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto.    Oa 
certain  railways  within  the  State,  but  have,  its  being  put  to  the  vote,  however,  the  veto 
till  now,  been  left  unpaid,  as  it  were  ignored,  was  sustained  by  a  comparatively  laive  ids- 
Bankers  and  private  persons  who  hold  them  jority,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that,  wnile  in 
in  amounts  more  or  less  great,  and  chiefly  those  its  first  passage  the  bill  had  been  voted  sgainn 
who  actually  expended  their  meana  in  the  by  only  seven  members  of  the  House,  now  tbe 
works  of  the  roads  before  the  late  war,  re-  votes  against  it  were  twenty-one. 
peatedly  urged  upon  the  Govemor  the  final  The  city  of  St  Paul,  however,  on  sccoimt 
settlement  of  their  claims.     He  transmitted  of  her  position,  which  affords  nnconmcn&eUi' 
these  documents  to  the  Legislature,  with  a  ties  of  intercourse  with  other  portions  of  the 
special  message  requeatins  them,  for  the  good  State,  and  with  the  neighboring  States,  by  land 
name  of  the  State,  as  weU  as  for  justice'  sake,  and  water,  is  likely  to  continue  to  attract 
to  defer  no  longer  the  a^juatment  of  those  people  and  become  greater  every  day,  even 
claims,  and  he  strongly  recommended  to  set  though  the  seat  ol  State  government  were 
apart   and  assign  for  this   tranaaotion    the  moved  away.    The  city  limits  embrsce  a  sar- 
500,000  acres  of  land  fbnnerly  granted  by  face  of  2,700  ams,  well  dotted  with  ftir  and 
the   Federal   Government  to  the  State  for  commodious  residences,  she  having  been  stead- 
internal   iroprovementa,  as  the   use  of  this  ily  increasing  in  wealth  and  popuialion  (which 
means  would  obviate  the  otherwise  indiq>en-*  is  reckoned  as  high  as  25,000  already);  and 
sable  necessity  of  levying  a  special  tax  for  the  this  growth  seems  progressing  at  the  present 
same  end.    An  appropriate  biU  was  hereupon  time  in  a  greater  ratio  than  before.    A  Utfo 
introduced,  ordaining  that  three  speciid  com-  proportion  of  the  State  importa  and  exports 
misdoners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govemor,  takes  place  in  her  port     During  the  past 
should  divide  the  said  lands  into  parcels  of  season  of  navigation,  216  days  (the  Misaisrippi 
forty  acres,  and  appraise  each  parcel  separately  having  been  closed  with  ice  on  the  4th  of  De* 
according  to  its  quality,  but  so  that  the  aggre-  cember  last,  some  days  earlier  than  nsoai^ 
gate  value  of  the  500,000  acres  thus  appraised  *^the  number  of  different  steamen  resdun; 
should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  whole  amount  St  Paul  was  45,  with  a  tonnage  of  lS,484toos. 
of  the  State  indebtedness  on  account  of  the  The  whole  number  of  steamluMt  anivsb  wss 
bonds  for  principal  and  interest,  computed  up  7M,  with  a  tonnage  of  188,268  tons.    Tbs  <^ 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1870.     It  prescribed  tom-house  enrdment  of  steamers  registered 
also  the  manner  as  well  aa  the  times  and  at  her  port  ia  11,247,  and  of  barges  8,96€. 
amounts  in  which  the  said  lands,  with  all  the  The  aggregate  amount  expended  for  the  erec- 
rights  of  the  State  upon  them,  should  be  ceded  tion  of  new  buildings,  in  the  city,  during  tbe 
to  the  creditor,  namely,  on  his  surrendering  at  year  1868,  was  $1.005,050 ;    in  1869  it  ▼*• 
fixed  periods  a  corresponding  amount  of  bonds  $1,895,727. 
to  the  State  for  cancellation,  so  that  the  whole  The  popuktaon  of  the  State  at  the  dose  ot 
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1869  was  composed  of  about  470,000  persons;  The  liye-stock  existing  in  the  State  at  tlie 

ontofwhioh  number  some  100,000  reside  with-  end  of  1869  was  as  follows:  Horses,  98,980; 

in  the  limits  of  incorporate  cities  and  towns,  cattle,  276,977;  mules  and  asses,  2,450;  sheep, 

attending  to  commerce  in  its  yarious  branches,  186,450;  hogs,  109,000.    This  stock  was  esti- 

and  Other  avocations  of  city*  life;  while  the  re-  mated  to  be  worth  $15,561,887  in  actual  cash 

maining  870,000  dwell  in  the  countrj,  and  are  value. 

conneeted  more  or  less  with  the  pursuits  of  In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  agricul- 

agricnlture.    The  extent  of  land  put  under  ture  in  all  its  branches,  and  reap  the  greatest 

coltivation  in  Minnesota,  mostly  for  the  rais-  benefits  that  may  be  realized  from  it,  agricul- 

ing  of  grain,  is  very  remarkable^  especially  con-  tural  societies  have  been  organized  in  various 

sidering  the  paucity  of  its  inhabitants.    The  counties. 

aeres  twed  in  1868  were  not  less  than  1,897,470,  To  the  above-mentioned  products  of  the  soil, 

and  the  acres  tilled  in  1869  were  252,000  over  by  tillage  and  pasture,  there  must  be  added 

and  above  ^at  number.    But  the  extent  of  those  which  are  obtained  from  the  extensive 

their  agricultural  operations  may  be  inferred  pineries  and  other  heavily-timbered  land — a 

from  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  products  vast  amount  of  business  being  carried  on  in 

gathered  last  year,  as  is  shown  by  tiie  follow-  Minnesota  in  felling  trees  and  preparing  wood 

ing  table,  which  presents  some  general  results  for  logs  and  lumber  of  every  description.    The 

of  the  details  contained  in  the  official  reports,  logs  scaled  last  year  in  the  two  districts  of  St. 

namely:  Anthony  and  Stillwater,  official  reports  aver 

Total  tuied  area 1,090,000  to  have  exceeded  three  hundred  and  six  mH- 

^iawh«t...V*.'.**.\\\'.*.\\*.'.'.*.*.".".*.'.'.".*  i*ooo,'ooo  lions  of  feet,  which  is  above  fifty  millions  of 

A^SltT*'*^ ^^sw'soo  ^^^  ™o*^  *^^^  *^«  lo«»  «»l«d  there  in  1868. 

BDsbela  of  oata'. !.'!!!!.'!!!!!!'..'.'!'.'!!'.!!.'!  ll,8i6|400  The  gross  amount  of  tiie  log  and  lumber  busi- 

v^&'!S?^ «J2'2S  ness  in  the  State  for  1869  is  set  down  at  four 

ASrtotari^:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::*'»;4oo  hundred  mimons  of  feet. 

BnMaofbailej ^^  '^^^  ®^^  possesses  also  mineral  wealth, 

BoShfiii  o?i7e!"r*!!!'.!!!*!!!!!!!!!!.'.'.*!.'     m^wo  which  promises  largely  to  employ  the  industry 

Aretin poutom*. '.!!'.'.]!!'...'!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!     arlsoo  of  her  inhabitants,  and  by  its  results  contrib* 

AmtataSShSt *'*'l'?oo  ^te  in  no  Small  degree  to  her  forward  progress 

Buheisofbackwiiaftt! !!.'.'.'.'.'.'.*!.'.' .'.'.* *.'.*!.'     stIsoo  and  general  prosperity.    Oonceming  the  v er- 

^*»!>g • 410000  miUion  mine,  referred  to  in  the  Otolopjidia 

PoSasof^oor.!!*!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!*.!    SbIooo  ^o'  1®^^»  quartz-mills  and  other  machinery 

FDondR  of  batter  1 1  !."..'!.*!!!!'.  1 . 1 !!  1  !*.'.  1 ! '.  6,7«),ooo  have  been  established  there  for  the  purpose  of 

PoondaofchMae 168,600  working  its  ores. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  agricultural  StUl  greater  advantaffos  than  may  be  expect- 

prodact  of  1869  is  $25,000,000.  ed  from  other  ninerias,  however,  will  accrue 

The  average  yield  of  almost  every  species  to  the  State  from  the  working  of  coal,  which 
of  product  named  in  the  foregoing  table  was  is  now  ascertained  to  exist  withm  her  limits, 
in  excess  of  that  respectively  obtained  in  1868,  it  hairing  recentiy  been  discovered  near  Red- 
althoogh  this  abundance  has  probably  proved  wood  Falls,  in  Renville  Oounty :  and  the  some 
of  little  or  no  benefit— in  some  cases  of  actual  is  probably  the  case  with  other  localities.  The 
Ion  to  the  ftnner — on  account  of  the  exceed-  mining  operations  which  have  been  prosecuted 
ingly  low  price  of  his  crops,  especially  wheat,  there  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  witii  stead- 
The  amount  expended  for  raising  and  gather-  ily-increasing  prospect  of  final  success,  seem 
ing  this  grain  was  ascertained  by  actual  reck-  to  have  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  the 
o&ing,  in  several  instancea,  to  have  been  con-  fact  that  the  coal  existing  near  Bed-wood  Falls 
siderably  greater  than  what  could  be  realized  is  both  of  good  quality  and  in  quantity  large 
bf  leUing  it  In  consequence  of  so  depressed  enough  to  become  of  general  use. 
a  market,  not  a  few  farmers  were  represented  What  Minnesota  needs  most  for  her  growth 
tobekrffely  in  debt  for  supplies  of  provisions  and  speedy  development  is  an  adequate  num- 
and  implemeints  used,  as  well  as  for  money  ber  of  people  apt  and  willing  to  work  out  her 
borrowed  at  high  rates  of  interest  for  the  reg-  abundant  resources.  Were  sue  to  depend  only 
iilftr  carrying  out  of  their  agricultural  opera-  on  the  natural  increase  of  her  present  popula- 
tions, and  likely  to  continue  in  that  condition,  tion,  a  long  time  would  elapse  in  waiting,  as 
if  they  did  not  get  into  a  worse  one.  This  such  progress  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  some- 
state  of  things  was  generally  considered  to  be  times  none«  The  marriages  in  the  State  last 
the  result  of  the  high  protective  tariff  in  force  year  were  8,669,  which  is  twenty-six  more 
for  several  years,  and  the  rate  of  transporta-  than  in  1868— about  tiiree-fourths  of  one  per 
tion.  It  is  stated  that  the  market-price  of  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  With  a  view 
wheat  at  Milwaukee,  in  the  neighboring  State  to  a  future  rapid  growth,  she  has  recourse  to 
of  WiflconsiiL,  being  only  one  dollar  per  bushel,  the  extraordinary  means  of  inviting  immigra- 
tes Minnesota  fiarmer,  who  wanted  to  send  his  tion. 

^heat  thither  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it,  was  Besides  employmg  agencies,  she  causes  pam- 

charged  for  its  transportation  alone  at  the  rate  phlets  to  be  published  and  distributed  among 

of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  persons  of  different  nationalities  abroad,  set- 
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tifig  forth  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  set- 
tlers upon  her  soil,  the  manifold  resources  of 
the  country,  .the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and 
the  readiness  wherewith  they  may,  on  arrival, 
occupy  themselves  in  their  several  oidlings. 
German  and  other  immigration  societies  have 
also  been  established  there  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  and  spreading  such  information 
among  their  respective  countrymen.  In  the 
session  of  1868,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  promoting  immigra- 
tion, and  a  Board  was  instituted  to  see  that 
the  money  should  be  properly  expended  for 
the  purpose  intended,  the  JSoard  consisting  of 
the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Treasurer,  together  with  the  presidents  of 
the  several  immigration  societies  referred  to 
above.  The  money  expended  for  this  end  in 
1869  appears  in  the  report  presented  by  the 
said  Board,  as  follows : 

For  Hewitt's  English  pamphlets,  fi0,900  oopiea, 
printed  and  diBtrlbated $8,565  00 

For  German  immigration— an  acent  kept  in  Ger- 
manv  one  year  and  600  pampfilets  in  Qeiman, 
printed  and  diatrlbated S,086  00 

For  Scandinavian  Immigration— 6.000  Swodlah 
and  Norwegian  pamphlets  printed  and  dtstrib- 
nted— two  agents  kept  for  three  months  in 
Milwaokee  and  Chicago 1,808  93 

For  Irish  immlgratlon—oondensod  pamphlets 
and  publications  abont  Minnesota,  drcnlated 
and  sent  to  Ireland,  and  published  In  Irish 
papers 065  00 

For  Welsh  immigration— pamphlets  printed  and 
distribnted 809  S6 

To  agent  in  New  York 600  00 

For  general  expenses 900  00 

Total 19,497  16 

This  report  recommended  a  liberal  appro- 
priation for  the  present  year  also,  and  *'  that 
a  State  pamphlet  be  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics,  to  be  distributed  by  that 
officer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board." 

The  most  powerftil  inducement  offered  the  im- 
migrant for  settling  in  Minnesota,  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  provision  of  her  law  which  not  only 
forbids  any  citizen  to  be  imprisoned  for  deb^ 
or  deprived  of  every  thing  in  his  possession,  but 
secures  his  property  to  him  to  a  rather  com- 
fortable amount,  by  exempting  it  from  attach- 
ment or  execution  for  any  debt,  except  for 
taxes ;  so  that,  in  case  of  failure  in  business,  or 
other  contingencies,  he  and  his  family  are  sure 
not  to  be  left  destitute,  but  allowed  still  to  live 
a  comparatively  easy  life.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Minnesota  Monthly  enumerates 
both  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  property 
exempted  by  law  from  execution  for  debt,  as 
follows : 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  allow  to  every 
resident  thereof^  free  from  attachment,  levy  or  sue 
upon  execution  or  any  other  proocss,  except  sale  for 
taxes,  the  following : 

A  homestead,  consisting  of  any  quantity  of  land 
not  exceeding  eighty  acres  and  the  dwellmg^house 
thereon ;  or  instead  tnereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner, 
one  lot  within  an  incorporated  town^  city,  or  village, 
and  the  dwelling-house  thereon,  with  its  appurte- 
nances. 

A  homestead,  like  other  property,  may  be  mort- 
gaged, but  the  mortgager  bemg  a  manried  man  his 


wife  must  jqin  therein,  unless  such  mortgage  sbll  U 
given  to  secure  the  payment  of  ti^e  porehsu-moQe? 
or  some  portion  thereof,  in  whidi  esse  ths  vife  ii 
unneoessary. 

Any  person  owning  or  oooapying  sny  home  on 
land  not  his  own,  and  cilaiming  sud  house  m  slu)m^ 
stead,  shall  be  entitled  to  its  exeeptioD. 

By  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Comt,  shoa^ 
stead  is  declared  exempt  from  opersUon  of  s  mMbiD- 
io^  lien,  and  the  filing  of  a  lien  oeoomes  of  no  stiO  a 
against  such  homestcnd. 

Also  the  following  property  is  exempt,  and  dodc  of 
the  same  is  liable  to  attachment  or  sale  on  any  fiiul 
process  issued  from  any  court  in  this  Stste,  exeept  ic 
attachment  issued  in  action  for  the  mm^uut-mom 
of  the  same,  or  for  an  execution  issned  i^n  jadpent 
rendered  for  such  purchase-money,  vis. :  One  uillt 
Bible,  family  pictures,  school-booxs,  or  libruy,  icc- 
sical  mstroments  for  use  of  ftmilj,  and  one  sevioc- 
machine,  a  seat  or  pew  in  any  house  or  place  of  pobJc 
worship,  a  lot  in  any  buxjal-ground,  all  weaiing-ip- 
parol  of  the  debtor  and  his  family,  all  beds,  bedsteirlf, 
and  bedding  kept  and  used  by  the  debtor  and  bl« 
family,  all  stoves  and  appendages  put  up  or  knt  k 
the  use  of  the  debtor  and  his  fan^y,  all  eooDzi^ 
utensils,  and  all  other  Auniture  not  herein  emuocr- 
ated,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollan  in  tiI-c 
There  are  also  exempt  three  cows,  ten  swine,  one  rokt 
of  oxen,  and  a  horse,  or  in  lien  of  one  yoke  of  oxei 
and  a  horse,  a  span  of  horses  or  mules,  twentr  ibar. 
and  the  wool  from  the  same,  either  in  the  nvmatcj. 
or  manufactured  into  yam  or  cloth ;  the  neee^ 
food  for  the  stock  mentioned  for  one  jest's  niPFr', 
either  provided  or  growing,  or  both,  as  the  «>? 
mayjchoose ;  also  one  wagon,  oart,  or  dngr,  one  slevh. 
two  ploughs,  one  drag,  ana  other  ftrmingHxteDsk 
inolnding  tackle  for  tMms,  not  exceeding  tkrM  Lu> 
dred  dollars  in  value.  Also  provisions  for  the  deV:-r 
and  his  family  necessary  for  one  year's  support,  eitkc 
provided  or  growing,  or  both,  and  fuel  neoeewy  f  r 
onevear. 

Also  tools  and  implements  of  any  meefaame,iiui:':. 
or  other  person,  usea  and  kept  for  the  poipoee  das- 
rsping  on  bis  trade,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  stoet  ". 
trade  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars  iDvi.c'. 
and  the  library  and  implements  of  anyprofewou. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislst&rv, 
five  distinct  memorlak  were  resolved  open, 
requesting  the  Postmaster-G^enil  st  ya>ii- 
ington  to  establish,  or  increase,  mail  senice  cl 
specified  routes  from  place  to  place  in  differeo^ 
counties;  and  three  more,  petitioning Cob^ 
"  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  pr««:^ 
the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  and  to  protect  t J 
navigation  of  liie  Mississippi  above  the  £iU: 
"  for  the  improvement  of  the  SL  Oroix  Bij«^ 
and  "  to  aitt  in  the  construction  of  the  KortJ 
ern  Pacific  Railway."  The  lands 
donated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  it 
nesota  for  the  construction  of  her  raikosd« " 
the  following : 

Bt.  Paul  and  Padflc. ^'^ 

Bt.  Paul  and  Paoillc «^^^- 

Branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Paeiflo. . .  |  »50.0<.«' 

Branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pseilio.. . .  f  7S5,oi<> 

Authorixed  change  of  route )        ^., 

Minnesota  Central l^rX 

Minnesota  Centnd SJ^J! 

Winona  and  St.  Peter. iJL 

Winona  and  Bt.  Peter. v  •*'** 

Minnesota  Valley 

Minnesota  Valley .•  • 

Extends  the  time  for  oompletiBg  said 
road  seven  yean 
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tmA*.  Aaw.         It  will  thos  be  seen  that  quite  four-flfths  of  all  the 

Lake  Supcsior  and  MissiBaippi .  •;••••  1  diatrioto  aupported  each  claas  of  achoola  at  an  aggre- 


Aathorized  to  make  up  defloienoy 
irithin  thirtj  nulea  of  the  west  line 
of  said  road. 


800  000  ^^  averaffe  leuffth  in  montha  of  6.57. 

'  Thia  exhibit  of  attendanee  surpaaaea  that  made  by 
many  of  the  older  Statea  of  the  Union. 

From  Houstonf  through  the  oounties'  The  whole  number  of  teadiera  in  1869,  in  the  winter 

of  FUimore,  Mower,  Freeborn,  and  and  summer  schools,  was  8,775.    The  average  wages 

Faribault,  to  the  western  boundaiy  of  male  teachers  for  the  year  have  been  $84.20,  and 

oftheState 785,000  of  female,  $21.92. 

From  Hastings,  through  the  counties  of  The  whole  amount  of  teachers'  wages  for  the  year 

Dakota,  SMtt,  Meeker,  and  MoLeod,  was  $860,697.50 ;  the  value  of  all  the  school-houses 

to  the  western  boundaiV  of  the  State.    650,000  in  the  State  is  $1,889,690.88,  the  increase  for  the  year 

Provides  fortwo  roads  ana  two  branches.  being  $248,141.46.    The  cost  of  the  school-houses 

(No  map  filed.) ^ 2,600,000  built  in  1869  is  $242,089.08 ;  the  whole  amount  ez- 

Over  and  above  the  land-grants  exhibited  in  P*°^^  ^^  "^^^  P"P^«»  ^^  ^^  $828,571.82. 
this  list,  exceeding  11,000,000  acres,  Min-  The  permanent  School  Fund  received  last 
nesota  has  her  share  in  the  47,000,000  acres  year  an  addition  of  $238,804.46,  the  proceeds 
granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad ;  from  the  sale  of  nearly  40,000  acres  of  school- 
besides  tha^  nnmerons  bills  have  recently  been  lands.  It  amounts  at  present  to  $2,371,- 
introduced  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  her  rep-  199.31;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  from  the 
resentatives,  proposing  to  build  new  roads,  or  sale  of  the  remaining  school-lands  well  man- 
branches  of  old  (Hies,  and  asking  other  land-  aged  it  will  be  not  less  than  $16,000,000.  The 
grants  for  their  constraction  respectively.  interest  of  this  fond,  which  was  last  year  $148,- 

But  the  direct  action  of  the  State  in  forward-  520.40,  is  semi-annually  distributed  among  the 

ing  the  progress  of  her  railroads  has  been  so  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  theii* 

Tigoroufl  and  efficient,  that,  during  the  foar  children  attending  school,  respectively.    The 

rears  last  past,  the  extent  of  railway  comma-  rate  in  1869  was  $1,16  for  each  scholar. 

Bication  within  her  limits  has  qnadmpled.  The  The  *'  Teachers'  Institutes,"  and  the  "  Normal 

nnmber  of  miles  constructed  and  opened  for  Schools,"  which  have  been  established  for  the 

traffic  m  1869  was  224.    These  belong  respec-  purpose  of  fitly  training  and  qualifying  teachers 

timely  to  ten  different   lines,  the  aggregate  for  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  arduous  work, 

length  of  which   now  in   actual   operation  are  steadily  gaining  in  the  sphere  of  their  nse- 

amonnts  to  780  miles.    Several  hundred  miles  fulness,  and  also  in  the  people's  favor.    The 

more  ore  now  under  construction,  and  others  formal  Schools  are  distributed  into  distinct 

liare  been  contracted  for.  departments,  styled  "  normal "  proper,  and  one 

The  public  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  very  "model."    The  attendanee  in  the  normal  de- 

satisfactory  condition.  partments  last  year  was  878,  while  in  the 

The  aggregate  amount  of  public  revenue  for  "model"  it  was  444,  numbering  together,  817, 

ISro  is  estimated  at  $483,224.04,  and  that  of  The  State  University,  whose  building  was 

the  current  expenses  at  $395,407.12,  leaving  a  first  erected  at  St.  Anthony  twelve  years  ago, 

probable  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $37,816.97.  is  now  completely  organized.    The  students  at 

The  recognized  ftmded  debt  of  the  State  is  present  are  about  160,  some  60  young  ladies 

(350,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  being  among  the  number.    The  male  students 

cent.   It  consists  of  the  war  loan  of  1862,  due  wear  a  gray  uniform  called  '*  university  gray." 

m  18T2,  $100,000;    ten-year  loans  of  1867,  "The  attendance  in  the  preparatory  depart- 

$100,000;  1868,  $100,000,  and  1869,  $50,000  ment  for  the  year  was  146 ;  the  aggregate  at- 

toT  State  Institution  Buildings.  tendance  during  the  fall  term  was  164.    It  is 

Public  instruction  is  remarkably  well  pro-  hoped  that,  after  the  present  year,  the  income 

yided  for,  as  both  the  State  government  and  from  the  permai^ent  fond  will  suffice  for  the 

indiridnal  citizens  bestow  upon  it  no  small  current  expenses." 

share  of  their  attention.    The  following  sum-  The  charitable  institutions  are  provided  for 

^aryof  statements  in  regard  to  the  number  by  the  State  with  highly-commendable  interest. 

&Qd  cost  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State,  In  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  the  number  of 

as  well  as  their  attendance  and  condition  in  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  1869 

^^69,  has  been  taken  from  the  last  official  re-  was  238.    Some  of  these  died  in  the  course  of 

iwrt  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  that  time,  while  others  were  cured  and  dis- 

tioD,  and  will  prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  charged,  in  all  77,  so  that  those  remaining  in 

'^*^«r:  the  hospital  on  November  8d  were  161 :  men 

Thdirhole  number  of  persons  in  the  Stato  between  81,  women  80.     The  current  expenses  of  the 

weandtventy-ooeyearsofage,  ontheSOthofSep-'  institution  for  the    year  1869   amounted  to 

w'St?'^"'*;  ^**'*^*v!''  in<»«»«  for  the  year  of  |40,179,30;  and  for  1870  they  are  estuuated 

1X31I.    The  whole  number  of  peFsons  attending  the  T^  ^Vo  aha 

pabhc  schoolfl  dming  the  Bohool  year  was  102,086,  an  ***  1?'^»"^*  ^ ,      ,  ,    ^.^  x.         i.  ^i.     -r.     ^ 

increase  of  20.S9O  over  that  of  1863.    The  peroentago  The  combined  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 

of  QOQ-ftttendance  in  1867  was  44,  in  186S  it  was  87,  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  presents  for  the  year 

Tn'fv^^S^ji*  ^  ^i?  ^^*  ^:    V   «         .  1869  the  foUowing  relative  statistics  :  "  The 

iQ  the  2,877  school  distnolB  m  the  State,  there  was  inrnfltPH    in    th«   irmte  dAnnrtrnpnt   wapa  Kfi  • 

» ▼inter  school  In  1,798  diatricts,  of  an  average  in  mmates  m  tne  mute  aepartment  were  55 . 

months  of  886.    There  waa  a  Buminer  school  in?! ,980  ^^^^^  3^»   females  22  ; "  and  the  bhnd  11: 

(ii^tricts,  with  an  average  length  in  months  of  821.  males,   6,  females  5.     The  current  expenses 
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amounted  for  the  year  to  $14,878.64,  there  re-  national  AdministrBtion  in  the  conduct  of  pablk 

maining  on  hand  a  balance  of  about  |4,000  «ff«^,r^eem  our  pledges  to  the  people,  and aen«^ 

from  appropnations  of  the  two  previous  years.  ^  Begohtd,^h$i  the  manaffement  of  oar  $xmu 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home  has  a  large  affairs,  under  BepubUcan  poUoy,  have  Wn  mark^i 

number  of  children  to  provide  for,  although  by  the  fidelity  of  principle  and  trae  economy  vMdi 

eiffht  among  the  counties  had  made  no  returns  ^^®  given  ns  prosperi^  at  home  and  wnaAen^on 

and  two  ontr  partial  ones ;  there  we«  "  1,28»  St'»°ta tiste^^rttpulS^'^X  ^ 
soldiers'  orphans  m  the  State,  of  whom  922  power.                        ^            '^          '^ 
are  orphans  of  soldiers  who  enlisted  from  4.  iefoh^d,  That  we  denounce  all  fonns  of  reps- 
Minnesota  —  817  from   other    States."      The  diatiion  of  the  nadonal  debt  as  a  national  crime,  aod 

Legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  relief  J^J  }^^  S!^^*^  ^^^^  A^^^J^J^f^^  ^ 

^^  ♦!*«  ^^lAi^i  ~.\.^^«  Tl.'uLi*  «,v*v^^«]»4^y^«.  that  indebtedness  in  aooordanee  with  the  letter  tiA 

Of  the  soldiers'  orphans,  which  appropriation  ^^t  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  oontnctod. 

the  Board  of  Trustees  request,  and  the  Govern-  '5.  Jieaoh^d,  That  the  relations  of  the  United  Stai^ 

or  recommends  to  be  continued,  with  other  nations  should  be  so  adjusted  in  resptc: 

In  conneotion  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  to  the  legal  status  of  our  natnraUzed  dthnu  towuv: 

Homeit  may  be  proper  to  mention  here  that  ^^^^ST  iS.±^S?^  ^t^''^ 

the  interests  of  the  surviving  soldiers  them-  gidoid  and  protected  by  the  Govenmient  of  itc 

selves  are  not  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  T7nited  States,  as  fliUy  as  if  they  were  natiTe-l:«n. 

State.    From  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-Gen-  mtiiens  of  the  United  States. 

-        -     -                      -  6.  £t8oh4(k,  That  the  oonstrnction  of  a  Nottben: 


poli<7  dictates  that  this  enterprise 

Federal  Gh>vemment  *'for  back-pay,  bounty,  receive  liberal  aid  from  the  United  States, 
and  pensions."     The  whole  amount  collected       ^*  Setoked,  That  the  Sepublican  party  of  the  Stti* 

on  Riifth  fiAldiArfl)  rUima  hr  thAt  l^nrAAn  miicft  insist  that  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  \is.c 

?♦   ^  M'!S.      ^  I    *o?Q  o7o  V?    ^^^^^  ™®*  granted  to  the  State  for  internal  impi^vements  b«  ^ 

Its  establishment  is  $898,249.79.  ^  ^^rt  for  the  liquidation  of  the  MiimesouState  M.- 

The  ^^  State  Reform  School "  has  48  inmates,  road  bonds,  and  that  they  be  held  for  thst  pu^>«k . 

The  State  Prison  seems  to  be  under  very  good  that,  when  the  holders  of  said  bonds  ehslTagT^  ' 

management  and  conduct.    The  number  of  H^«  *^?«,^^  S^J^^^  ?^^  5°*?^  «n«*def  tC 

convictsthereinconflnedinl869>adincrea^^  J^dtlJer^oJ^t^tt^tc^ 

in  a  comparatively  large  proportion  above  that  they  may  elect. 

of  the  previous  year,  thougn  this  does  not  in-        ■«■  1.   .xi-_x     j.     xi_  .    »^    ,..  v  v 

validate  the  assertiion  lately  made  by  Governor       fJotwi^standing  ^e  unMimtty  which  ehar- 

Marshall,  that  "lOnnesota  has,  in  proportion  to  «f  t«ri2«d  l^e  proocedmgs  of  this  oonvenboiL  1 

population,  fewer  criminals  than  any  other  etrong  conflict  of  views,  and  oppyytion  smocnt' 

State  in  the  Union."    The  dominant  political  mg  to  disruption,  seem  toprov^^^ 

party  in  Minnesota  is  the  Republican,  by  great  ^^  Republican  party  ttoraghont  die  8^,  It 

m^orities,  although  the  Democratic  also  pos-  o^^^  ^  numerous  locahtiee  diat,  after  ti« 

Besses  nb  mconsiderable  strength  with  regard  ff  ^'«*'  ^^^^T  conventaons  had  been  held  bv 

to  number  as  weU  as  influence.  ^^  party,  and  county  officers  nommati^ 

The  RepubUcans  held  their  State  Oonven-  2,^^  Repubhcan  residento  of  the  same  coot- 

tion  at  St.  Paul  on  September  9th,  for  the  ties  met  togettier  m  sepwate  conYentaons  .ad 

purpose  of  nominating  the  State  officers  to  be  i^ominated  other  can^dates. 

voted  upon  at  the  election  of  'November  en-  ^/^  Democratic  Stote  Convention  met  1: 

suing,  their  nominees  being— for  Governor,  ST*     *^  -^^     1     f    .^^.r^^^?"'  ' 

Horace  Austin  ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  w!  J^^^r  unanimously  adopted  tiie  foBcrwinprw 

H.  Yale ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Hans  Mattson ;  ^^^^^ ' 

for  Attorney-General,  F.  R.  £.  Oomell;  for       Buolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  MinnesoU  dain 

State  Auditor,  Charles  Mcllrath,  the  present  to  act  independently  of  mere  fonns  and  AeorieswluA 

for  c?^e7jii?'/„*?*?J'"^''™^'  ^^""ht^  W|i;?^TtS»^r^pirin2Ss 

for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  C.  G.  ^poa  tKliVing  issues^the  piesc^t  and  futun  vhki 

Ripley ;  and  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  concern  the  material  interests  of  every  eitUen  of  tl' 

Sherwood  Hough.    Previous  to  adjournment,  State. 

the  resolutions   reported  by  the   committee       ^^^  That  the  power  to  impose  dntiea  oo  ^ 

were  read,  and  a/adopted^it^^^^  ^r^rv^et^^^^^^^^^tt 

except  the  last  one,  which  was  tabled,  as  fol-  present  oppressive  tariff  kws  should  be  so  imeoiM 

lows :  as  to  reduce  the  duties  on  imports  to  a  strictly  rertQW 

standard. 

1.  Sdaohed^  That  the  Bepublioan  party  of  Mlnne-  BetoUitd^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  gradml  ^!c^^ 
sota,  in  convention  assembfed,  reaffirm  their  devotion  tion  of  the  pubUo  debt  by  its  payment  in  the  b^ 
to  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  currency  orthe  countiy  wherever  authorised  I7  bv< 
all  men,  and  that  the  complete  triumph  of  these  prin-  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  without  disturbing  th«  e^^i- 
ciples  can  only  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  the  librium  of  prices  and  values  by  too  great  an  udUt^c 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the    Constitution  of  the  of  the  currency. 

United  States.  JUtohed.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  gradual  ndix^ 

2.  Betolmed^  That  the  retrenchment  and  economy,  tions  of  all  taxes  under  the  internal  revenue  9ntex. 
together  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  pubfic  end  the  repeal  of  that  system  at  the  earliest  pneti**' 
dcDt,  which  have  so  signally  characterized  the  present  ble  moment 
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Betohti,  Thatwearein&vorofeoual  rights  to  aU  and,  as  such,  held  a  State  Oonventioii  at  St 

"'^"ilu"^"*!*^®  privileges  to  none ;  the  bondhol^  Paul  on  the  6th  of  October,  when  they  pro- 

wealth  of  the  country  to  be  taxed  equally  with  the  ^u5«»-,x^  ♦ky.?«  ^«,».^<.^  ^^a  ^m^^  ;«  ♦!,«  /^^fL^ 

poor  man's  property.  claimed  their  purpose  and  policy  m  the  foUow- 

Beuii^,  That  while  we  enteitidn  a  due  respect  for  mg  platform : 

the  opinions  of  those  who  diflfer  with  ns,  we  are  op-  Whttmt^  Froteotion  and  allenanioe  are  reciprocal 

jK)8ed  to  the  enactment  of  somptuaiy  laws,  as  a  violkr  duties,  and  every  citizen  who  yields  obedience  to  the 

tion  of  Che  personal  liberty  of  the  dtizen.  just  commands  of  his  govammeni  is  entitled  to  the 

Refolteii,  That  the  proper  accountability  of  public  fyi,  complete,  and  perfect  protection  of  that  govem- 

olfioen  to  the  people  is  inconsistent  with  extremely  ment  in  the  ei\joyment  of  personal  security,  personal 

loQ^  terais  in  office  by  any  individual ;  that  the  office  liberty,  and  pnvate  propeixy ;  and 

of  State  Auditor  should  fluently  receive  a  new,  TF^vwm,  The  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  giwtly 

faitlif\il,  and  competent  incumbent,  as  the  best  pro-  impairs  the  personal  security  and  personal  liberty  of 

tection  of  the  State  Treasury  ft-om  spoliation ;  that  luwe  masses  of  dtuens,  and  renders  private  property 


tnQsactioiis  in  school  and  other  pubho  lands  by  the    insecuro ;  and 


^7  or  fiMtlon  he^tits  corruption,  and  is  apt  to  trans-  of  this  free  Commonwealth,  sharing  in  the  duties  and 

lorm  a  free  repubhc  into  an  oligarchy  of  ofBce-bold-  responsibilities  of  its  government^  the  discharge  of 

en,  unless  prevented  by  frequent  changes  in  office ;  a  solemn  duty  we  owe  to  our  country  and  our  race, 

that  it  is  the  daty  of  the  people  in  the  towns  and  unite  in  the  following  decUmtion  of  prindples : 

eoon^,  as  weU  as  hathe  Sfirte,  to  d^o^  the  too  fro-  JXnohed,  That  we  believe  IWly  in  the  principle  of 

qaent  reelecUon  of  omce-holders,  and  thereby  secure  fl^iee  ffovemment,  and  seooring  at  once  the  rignts  of 

poritj  in  the  management  of  town  and  county  affairs,  the  States  sevex&Uy  and  their  insepazible  unfon,  by 

rreTeot  speculation  in  public  frmds,  and  defeat  the  the  Federal  Constitution.    We  would  not  menly 

formation  of  corrapi  rmjon  and  cliques  at  the  county  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  our  ropubllcan  ftthers,  but 

■eats  and  the  State  capital,  to  which  end  the  Legiahi-  -^e  do  renew  our  solemn  pledges  of  fealty  to  tiie  im- 

ton  should  reduce  the  fees  of  office  to  the  lowest  rate  perishable  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  em- 

that  can  secure  the  services  of  competent  officers.  bodied  in  tne  Deohuvtion  of  American  Independence 

resolution  expressing  the  Tiews  or  the  party  m  ^^,^0,  to  Christian  civilization,  i&nioal  to  the  best 

regard  to  the  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  intensta  of  society,  a  political  wrong  of  unequalled 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  enormity,  subversive  of  the  ordinary  objeoto  of  |^v- 

Gome  debate,  it  was  resolved  to  make  no  men-  fnuncnt,  not  capable  of  being  regulated  or  restrained 

tionofthe^udajnendinent.  but  ignore  it  dto-  teSi^^^^lS'^'^ff^S 

gether.    As  candidates  for  State  officers  the  itory  Uw  Both  by  State  and  national  LegisUrtaire. 

Democrate  nominated — Hon.  George  L.  Otis,  for  8.  That  in  view  of  this,  and  inasmuch  as  the  exist- 

Goremor;  J.  A.  Wiawell,  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  ing  political  parties  either  oppose  or  ignore  this  great 

emor;  T.  G.  Fladeluid,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  •ad  paramount  question,  an^  insolenflr  i^  to  do 

TTnii  flA«_«^  a^u^P  A*.  A^^-^^^t  n/.««^i !  *ny  thing  toward  the  suppression  of  the  rum-traffic, 

Hon.  Seagrave  Smitii,  for  Attorney-General;  wfichisrobbing  the  nation  of  its  brightest  intellects 

L  A.  Evans,  for  State  Auditor;  Casper  Babe-  and  destroying?  ite  natural  prospeiSy,  and  rapidly 

rich,  for  State  Treasurer:  Hon.  Charles  £•  undermining  ito  very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by 

Flandrcao,  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  "^  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sever  our  connection 

G^ort;  «jd  W.  T.  Bonnivdl,  for  aerk  of  the  ^^XL^^rl^P^i^^l^X^^ 

bopreme  Court.  object  the  entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 

X  third  party  sprang  up  in  Minnesota  last  eating  drinks, 
year^  under  the  title  of  *^  State  Temperance  "  BMv^d^  That  we  regard  the  sanctity  of  the  Chris- 
party,  which,  for  earnestness  and  determination  t^*?.  Sabbath^  as  lyingrt  tiie  fo«J<^<^i£f  .?'/jil  " 
ofpurpose,j;adttie  means  intended  to  b^  J^da^  ^Te  ^  S'aTJ^S^^^L^L^^ 
for  aceomplishing  it,  would  seem  to  bid  fair  to  politic. 

l>ecome  a  powerful  engine  in  controlling  the  Bttohed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  disposition 

corerament  of  the  State,  even  in  dvil  matters,  of  the  600,000  acres  of  internal  improvement  lands 

In  its  first  organization  ite  members  had  no  Sitt^toXSoX^*  ^^  proposiuon  be  first  sub- 

mtention  to  engage  In  the  political  arena  as  a  jSetoh^d,  Ttat  tiie  interest  of  the  masses  of  the 

^parate  body.    Assuming  a  strictly  neutral  at-  people  requires  a  modification  of  the  present  exorbi- 

titade,  they  resolved  to  stand  by  that  one  of  the  tant  tariff,  and  that  justice  to  the  agricutural  interests 

two  existing  parties  which  should  support  the  5?  ^^  country  demands  prompt  action,  on  the  part  of 

cause  of  temperance,  and  to  give  each  of  them  Congress  at  the  next  session,  upon  tiie  subject, 

an  official  notice  of  their  Tiews.  Before  appointing  their  State  Central  Com- 

Xhia  appeal  was  made  to  both  Bepublicans  mittee,  and  a^ouming,  they  also  nominated 

and  Democrats  at  the  time  they  were  assem-  their  candidates  for  State  oflSoers,  namely:  Be  v. 

bled  in  Stete  Oonvention   respectively,  but  Daniel  Cobb,  for  Governor;  John  A.  Stevens, 


preaeing  its  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  Auditor ;  Robert  Stewart^  for  State  Treasurer ; 

^ood  Templars  on  principle,  and  declining  to  Hon.  Edward  O.  Hamlin,  for  Chief  Justice  of 

cooperate  in  carrying  ^em  out  Hereupon  the  the  Supreme  Court;  and  A.  P.  Connelly,  for 

^perance  men  assumed^  a  new  position,  by  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

ere(^mg  their  association  into  a  political  party,  Minnesota  seems  unusually  prolific  in  politi- 
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cal  partieB  distinctly  organized.  Besides  the  186S-*69,  to  nrge  Congress  to  throw  out  the 
three  just  mentioned,  a  fourth,  styled  *'  the  vote  of  several  counties  and  declare  the  con- 
People's  party,"  had  not  only  come  into  exist-  stitntion  adopted  notwithstanding  the  Tote 
ence  before  the  close  of  the  year,  but  acquired  which  had  been  taken.  This  action  was  rec- 
safficient  strength  of  action  to  endeavor  to  ommended  on  the  ground  that  the  election 
make  its  power  felt  in  the  community.  This  had  Dot  been  fairly  conducted,  and  that  vif»- 
may  be  inferred  f^om  the  fact  that,  no  sooner  lenoe  and  intimidation  had  in  many  parts  of 
had  the  press  made  known  the  candidates  the  State  prevented  a  full  and  jnst  vote.  A 
named  by  the  Bepublican  State  Convention  of  large  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
September  9th,  than  the  People's  partv,  regard-  Beconstruction  Committee  on  this  subject  and 
ing  them  as  not  advocates  of  the  people's  inter-  statements  were  received  not  only  from  those 
ests,  summoned  its  members  to  assemble  at  who  favored  the  prescriptive  poUoy,  but  also 
St.  Paul  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  in  order  from  the  moderate  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
to  hold  there  a  State  Convention,  ^'  for  the  pur-  crats.  An  address  to  the  committee  was  made 
pose  of  placing  in  nomination  a  State  ticket,  by  several  gentlemen  who  declared  themselves 
by  the  election  of  which  the  people  might  to  be  *^the  representatives  of  a  very  large  and 
rebuke  the  abuses  of  party  mismanagement,  most  respectable  and  influential  portion  of  the 
and  reform  the  administration  of  State  affairs.''  Republican  party  of  Mississippi,''  and  who  es- 
A  local  paper  stated  that  on  the  previous  day  tered  their  ^'  earnest  protest  against  the  effort 
^*  quite  a  number  of  delegates  from  different  now  being  made  to  bnng  Mississippi  back  into 
counties  were  present  in  the  city,  although,  the  Union,  under  the  constitution  voted  upon 
upon  consulting  together  at  an  informal  meet-  in  June  last,  as  an  act  of  political  snicide/' 
ing,  they  decided  to  hold  no  convention."  After  setting  forth  their  objections  to  the 
At  the  polls  in  November  but  little  notice  proposed  action  at  considerable  length,  thej 
was  taken  by  the  people  of  the  Temperance  submitted  their  own  plan  for  completing  tbe 
party  candidates,  the  highest  number  of  votes  reconstruction  of  the  State,  which  was  as  fol- 
cast  for  any  of  them  having  been  1,764,  given  lows  : 

to  Daniel  Cobb,  for  Governor;  while  the  votes  ^^  ^^^^  therefore  respectfully  suggest: 

cast  at  the  same  election  for  each  of  the  Demo-  i.  That  Congress  shall  declare  all  Uie  offices  in  tbc 

cratic  and  Republican  nominees,  through  their  State  vacant, 

whole  tickets,  exceeded  20,000.    The  Repub-  ^*-  Provide  fop  the  appointment  of  a  proviaiQsal 

licans  came  out  of  this  contest  victorious,  all  of  ^v^i^o^  ^i*^ JST**'  ^  ^}  ^  ^^  offioejthua  dt- 

»v«u9  ^A*^,^  v«v  WA  »ii»  wuwcpu  TAvi.v»  ivuo,  MX  w  cUrcd  vacant— wlth  power  also  to  remove  ttom  affio« 

their  candidates  havingbeen  elected  by  several  j^ls  own  appohitees. 

thousand  majorities.    The  votes,  being  classed  8.  Provide  that  the  proposed  oonstLtatlon  shall  he 

under  their  respective  heads,  were  as  follows :  >o  modified  or  amended  as  to  remove  firom  it  those 

Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court— C.  G.  Ripley,  features  that  are  mopj  prosaiptive  than  U  nqniiva 

O.  Hamlm,  1,480.    Ripley's  m^onty,  2,268.  hy  the  proposed  constitution  for  holding  the  snnnsl 

Governor — ^Horace  Austin,  27,848 ;  George  election  for  the  ratification  of  the  oonstitation  a« 

L.  Otis,  25,401 ;  Daniel  Cobb,  1,764.    Austin's  amended,  and  ibr  the  eleotion  of  all  8tate,  county,  and 

majority,  188.  municipal  oflicers. 

Lieutenant-Governor— William  H.  Tale,  29,-  The  Democrats  were  represented  before  the 

466 ;  J.  A.  Wiswell,  21,745 ;  J.  H.  Stevens,  committee  by  ex-Governor  Albert  G.  Brown. 

1,428.    Yale's  minority,  6,114.  He  declared  that  there  was  ^^  profound  qtriet 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature  in  all  parts  of  the  State,"  and  that  there  was 

for  1870  continues  to  be  Republican.    The  Sen-  *^not  a  State  in  the  Union  where  the  law  is 

ate  consists  of  14  Republicans  and  7  Demo-  administered  more  impartially,  or  where  the 

crats ;  while  in  the  Lower  House  the  two  par-  civil  courts  have  a  higher  regard  for  the  rights 

ties  are  almost  evenly  balanced,  it  being  com-  of  all  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  colors.** 

posed  of  26  Republicans  and  21  Democrats.  The  people,  he  said,  not  only  submitted  dieer- 

MISSISSIPPL     At  the  beginning  of  this  fully  to  aU  the  legitimate  results  of  the  late 

year  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  in  the  hands  war,  but  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  recon- 

of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  na-  struction  policy  of  Congress,  if  it  were  fiurly 

tional  House  of  Representatives.     She  had.  carried  out.     The  constitution  was  defeated, 

r^ected  the  constitution  fVamed  for  her  under  **  not,  as  these  men  allege,  by  fraud  and  in- 

the  acts  of  Congress  of  March  and  July,  1867,  timidation,  but  distinctly  for  the  reason  that 

by  a  decisive  vote,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  it  was  more  vindictive  in  its  spirit  than  the 

harsh  and  prescriptive  provisions  which  had  people,  white  or  black,  would  tolerate,  snd 

been  embodied  in  it  on  toe  subject  of  the  elec-  more  prescriptive  in  its  provlMcms  than  the 

tive  franchise.    Although  the  military  com-  acts  of  Congress  required ;  and  the  candidates 

mander  had  made  his  report  on  the  election,  were  defeated,  because  they  stood  as  the  rtp- 

stating  this  result  as  the  final  decision  of  a  resentatives  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  coa- 

mijonty  of  the  qualified  voters,  several  repre-  stitntion,  and  not  because  they  were  trying  to 

scntatlves  of  the  Republican  party,  including  reflect  the  will  of  Congress.''    The  wishes  of 

the  late  candidates  for  the  principal  State  ofiices,  those  whom  he  represented  were   expressed 

were  at  Washington  early  in  the  session  of  in  the  following  words : 
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We  desire  to  have  Conffress  take  np  the  rejected  been  held-  by  penons  whose  legal  disabilities  have 

HMutitodon  of  1866,  and  so  amend  it  as  to  make  it  not  been  removed,  and  who  cannot  take  the  oath 

ooofom  in  aU  its  parts  to  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  8,  1862,  are 

"11th  trtide"  and  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  in  vacant. 

tbit  foim  submit  it  to  the  people  for  ratification,  and,  V.  Present  incumbents  of  d  vil  offices  who  can  take 

m^  life  upon  it|  the  people  will  accept  it  with  unpar-  the  oath  prescribed  bjr  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 

abeled  unanimity.  S,  1862,  or  whose  disabilitiea  have  been  removed,  and 

Apin^  I  am  asked,  if  thia  is  done,  will  we  accept  who  have  not  qualified  under  appointment  from  these 

irillinffly  the  officers  rejected  with  tne  constitution,  headquarters,  will  at  once  take  and  subscribe  the 

tKit  wEo  sUll  are  claiming  to  have  been  elected  under  oath  prescribed,  forward  the  same  to  these  headquar- 

i(.  I  answer,  no ;  distinctly  no.    These  men  stood  tera,  and  continue  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 

u  the  exponents  and  representatives  of  that  oonsti*  their  offices. 

tutloD.   They  stood  pledged  to  carry  out  all  its  vin«  YI.  Late  incumbents  of  offices  rendered  vacant  by 

dicti?e,  odious,  and  proaoriptive  features :  and  when  this  resolution  of  Congress  will  retain  custody  of  the 

the  people  rejected  the  one  they  rejected  the  other,  books,  papers,  and  property  of  their  offices,  and  trans- 

If  they  were  the  choice  of  the  peojie  once,  they  will  fer  thum  to  their  successors  when  they  shall  have 

b«  so  again.    All  we  ask  of  them  is,  to  try  it  qualified. 

^        ,^„_             .         _       _,         ,     «r  By  command  of  Brevet  Major- General  AMES. 

Several  bills  were  mtroaaoea  into  the  House,  John  Tylxb,  1st  Lieut.  48d  Inf., 
for  the  completion .  of  reoonstmcUon  in  the  Brevet-M^jor  U.  S.  A.,  A.  A..A.  O. 
State,  before  the  aoeession  of  General  Grant  to  On  the  rth  of  April,  President  Grant  sub- 
thft  preadential  chair,  but  none  of  them  proved  nji^ed  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which 
^tutfactory  to  a  majonty  of  the  members,  ^^  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for 
That  which  ocoapied  the  Ingest  share  of  at-  holding  elections  in  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Mis- 
tentionwas  agreed  upon  and  reported  by  the  gissipp^  at  which  the  adoption  of  their  respec- 
fiecoMtrucUon  Committee,  and  provided  for  tive  constitutions  should  be  submitted  to  a 
the  reassembhng  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  ^^^  of  the  citizens,  a  separate  vote  being  taken 
tion,  to  which  It  delegated  IJie  power  to  appomt  u^p^n  gnch  parts  as  may  be  thought  expe- 
a  proviaional  Crovemor.  The  Governor  thus  ^ient "  \ 
ippointed  was  vested  with  authority  to  appoint  ^  {^^  ^as  immediately  introduced  with  this 
and  remove  aU  the  other  Btate  officials,  and  object  in  view,  and  on  the  10th  of  April- re- 
he  convention  was  to  provide  for  a  new  ele<v  reived  the  approval  of  the  President  It  pro- 
ion,  at  which  the  body  of  the  constitution  and  ^i^es  that  the  President  may,  "  at  such  time  as 
the  passages  to  which  greatest  objection  had  ^^  may  deem  best  for  the  pubUc  interests," 
bwn  made  were  to  be  voted  upon  separately,  g^|,mit  the  constitutions  of  these  three  States 
After  considerable  debate,  this  measure  was  f^  ratification  by  the  people,  "  and  may  also 
pojponed  untal  the  next  wssion  of  Congress.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  separate  vote  such  provisions  of 

Soon  aflerthe  inauguration  of  General  Grant  ^^  constitution  as  he  may  deem  best"    It 

irtneralGiltem  was  removed  from  thecoma  provides,  furthermore,  for  choosing  members 

t}^  l^Y^  ^^^^  Ihstnc^  and  Generid  ^f  the  Legislature,  State  officers,  and  members 

Adelbert  Ames,  the  Provisional  Governor  of  ^f  Congress,  at  the  same  election.    The  last 

the  State^  was  assigned  to  that  position.    Some  three  sections  of  the  act  are  as  foUows ; 

Zn'w"^*^  wt*^''^''"''T^^  B«moK5.  That  if  either  of  the  said  comititution. 

intion  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress :  ^^^^  ^  „^^^  ^  s^ch  elecUon,  the  Legislature  of 

SeiolMd  iy  the  SenaU  andHomuof  B^ntsentaUvet  the  State  so  ntiMng,  elected  as  provided  for  in  thia 

of  tit  UmUi Statu  of  Ameriea,  in  Conoreu  asumbUd,  act,  shall  assemble  at  the  capitol  of  said  State,  on  the 

"Hiat  the  persona  now  holding  civil  omces  in  the  pro-  fotuth  Tuesday  after  the  oflidal  promulgation  of  such 

^''ionsl  ffovemmenta  of  Virginia  and  Texas,  who  ratification  of  the  military  commander  m  said  State, 

ttzinot  tale  and  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Seo.  6.  That  before  the  States  of  Yir^nia,  Missis- 

Kt  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office,  sippi,  and  Texaa,  ahall  be  admitted  to  representation 

ttd  for  other  purposes,**  approved  July  S,  1862,  shall,  in  Congress,  their  several  Leffialatures,  which  mav 

on  ths  passage  of  tibis  resolution,  be  removed  there-  be  hereafter  lawfully  organized,  shall  ratify  the  15tn 

from ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  com-  article,  which  has  been  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 

ouoders  to  Ull  the  vacancies  so  created,  by  the  several  States,  as  an  amenoment  to  the  Constitution 

sppomtment  of  persons  who  can  take  said  oath:  of  the  United  States. 

Pntidtd^  That  the  provisiona  of  this  resolution  shall  Szo.  7.  That  the  proceedings  in  any  of  said  States 

&ot  apply  to  persons  who,  by  reason  of  the  removal  ahall  not  be  deemed  final,  or  operate  as  a  complete 

of  theur  disabmtiee,  as  provided  in  the  14th  amend-  reAtoration  thereof,  imtil  their  action  respectively 

^nt  to  the  Constitution,  shall  have  oualifled  for  any  ahall  be  approved  by  Congress, 

^eeinpmuanceofan  act  entitled  "An  a<jpreacrib-  ^ft^r  the  passage  of  this  act  the  State  re- 

MitiS\;:^e"S2i  ^rJiKJ^^*  l^'S>v':d7uly  fS  "^^«d  under  milTtary  rule,  though  few  cases 

l8e8,aad,iV«Wi«IAir<Jb«-,  That  this  resolution  shall  occurred  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 

aot  take  effect  until  thirty  (80)  days  fh>m  and  after  exercise  the  authority  of  the  commander  in  the 

iifJ!?.'^  I  ?rf  ^  ^fJ^rOerprdvided,  That  this  administration  of  civU  affairs.    Cn  the  27th  of 

St^pliSSl  J^tS  sS^^TSs^SS^L^  "^  ""^  ^?ril,  the  following  or?cr  was  issued,  maJdng 

-t'i'"»«w  i«  i-w  owMi  u*  AiMiBsifpi.  colored  persons  competent  to  serve  on  juries : 

On  the  28d  of  March  a  military  order  issued  ^       ,  /%^.^  %u  m 

from  the  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  to  carry  „            ^*^  Ordenjyo.  «2. 

intocffecttheprovisionsof thisresolution.  After  ^"^J^SS^S??,  mSSISpI)'""" i 

T??  *^®  resolution  itself,  and  the  two  oaths  Jaoksok,  Miss.,  Jpnl  2^,  1869.  j 

uraded  to,  the  order  proceeds :             •  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  persons,  without  respect 

iv .  All  dvil  offices  in  thia  district  which  have  to  race,  color,  or  previous  oondition  of  servitude,  who 
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possess  the  qnaliilostioiii  pTescribed  by  article  185,  ffood  man  resolve  to  aid  thedvllandinflitiiyinthor- 

page  499,  of  toe  Bevised  Code  of  1667,  shall  be  com-  ities  by  every  fiur  means  in  hiajpower. 

potent  jurors.    <  Seoond,  let  there  be  no  fkottova  or  men  ptrtiiui 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  this  order  immediate  opposition  to  the  AdministraiioB  of  PresidaDtOiiDL 

effect,  the  tax-assessors  of  the  several  counties  in  this  But,  as  the  President  has  shown  himself  kind  to  u, 

Btate  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  immediately,  in  let  us  be  generous  to  him.    We  osnnot  sfford  to  be 

the  manner  prescribed  in  article  185,  page  499,  of  the  illiberal. 

Bevised  Coae  of  1857,  to  make  out  supplementaiy  Third,  we  must  stand  by  tho  issue  as  our  oppoDcnts 

lists  of  the  names  of  all  persons  found  in  their  respeo-  presented  it  at  Washington.     The  oonventioii,  tk 

tive  counties,  qualified  to  serve  as  Jurors,  whose  names  constitution,  and  Egvleston  and  Co.,  on  the  ont  tide, 

are  not  now  on  thejuiy-lists,  ana  deliver  the  same  to  the  people  or  Miasissmpi  on  the  other.  ThePnadeot 

the  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  their  respective  and  Congress  sat  in  iudgmeot,  and  dedded  is  nr 

counties,  on  or  before  the  time  prescribed  by  taw  for  fiivor.    We  will  not  allow  the  ime  to  be  ehanged. 

the  meetinff  of  the  next  Circuit  Court  of  the  county.  Fourth,  we  acc^t  the  fifteenth  amimdinwt. 

The  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Beversl  ju-  Fifth,  we  pledge  ourselves  one  to  snotker,  dun- 

dicial  districts  of  the  Btate  are  directed,  immediately  gardinff  oolor  and  former  political  opinions,  to  deil 

upon  the  receipt  of  such  supplementary  lists,  to  record  justly  ov  all  men,  and  to  secure  pensct  eqQalitT  «f 

and  give  effect  to  the  same  m  the  manner  prescribed  civil  ana  political  rights  to  every  one  before  the  kv. 

by  article  186.  page  499,  of  the  Bevised  Code  of  1867.  Sixth,  that  we  set  ourselves  sternly  Sffainst  all  men, 

The  provisions  of  this  order  are  not  intended  to  of  all  races,  and  of  every  creed  and  color,  wkocoi&e 

relieve  the  tax-assessors  of  the  several  counties  from  amonff  us  to  make  mischief,  and  that  we  extend  i 

the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  to  eordiiu  directing  snd  hearty  good-wIU  to  all  men,  of 

make  ont,  annually,  the  lists  of  persons  qualified  to  all  parties,  opinions,  raoes^  or  color,  who  come  vith 

serve  as  jurora  in  accordance  with  the  reouirements  the  genuine  pmpoee  of  livmg  with  us,_and  shansf  in 

of  article  186,  page  499,  of  the  Bevised  Coae  of  1867.  good  fidth  our  fortunes,  whether  they  oe  good  or  etlL 

Provided,  however,  that,  in  the  preparation  of  audi  -,, ,             .               ,   ,        ^i.     _..  .^ 

Hsts,  no  distinction  shaU  be  made  on  account  of  race,  ThiB  may  be  regarded  as  the  rtaitiDMomt 

color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  of  the  Oonservative  Republican  party  of  maasr 

By  command  of  Brevet  M^jor-Oenersl  AMBS.  sippL    Ex-Govemor  Brovn's  suggestioiLi  were 

A^uto^i^Jd*^'^"^*^^""^'^^^^^'^*"*  ^^^  ^P  ^y  6«v«rftl  leading  iiew«p^n,ttd 

Official :  jSL  Eoak,  Aide-de-Camp.  f^^^^^°?®^.  ^^  maas-meebngB  were  held  it 

the  different  counties,  to  effect  a  thorough  or- 

A  vigorous  political  canvass  of  the  State  was  ganization  of  the  new  party.    Early  in  May  tl^ 

kept  up  throughout  the  sammer  and  fall,  com-  name  of  Judge  Louis  Dent,  a  brother-ia-lawof 

mencing  soon  after  the  act  of  Congress  pro-  President  Grant,  was  brought  forward  in  the 

viding  for  the  new  election,  and  several  weeks  public  prints  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  M 

before  the  time  for  that  election  had  been  pro-  the  Conservative  movement,  and  stand  u  ite 

claimed  by  the  President.    There  were,  vir-  candidate  for  Governor.    A  circular  was  pre- 

tually,  but  two  parties,  both  Republican^  the  pared  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  sent  to 

small  minority  opposed  to  these  org^izations,  various  prominent  persons  known  to  be  is 

and  clinging  to  the  name  and  traditions  of  the  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  a  new  pirtr, 

Democracy,  taking  no  active  part  in  the  strug-  inviting  them  to  meet  *'  in  the  city  of  Jacksoo 

gle.    The  formation  of  a  Conservative  Repub-  on  the  28d  inst,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  step* 

Ucan  party  was  the  result  of  the  opposition  of  necessary  to  promote  the  general  interests  (f 

a  large  portion  of  the  pestle  of  the  8tate  to  the  State."    The  persons  ugning  this  cinxbr 

the  course  taken  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Eggleston,  the  formed  no  regularly-constituted  committee,  bet 

radical  candidate  for  Governor  in  1868,  and  were  men  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  op* 

his  associates,  who  had  attempted  to  have  the  position  to  the  ^'  Committee  of  Sixteen,"  tfd 

constitution  declared  adopted  m  the  face  of  the  styled  themselves  simply  "  members  of  tije  X*; 

official  report  of  the  election.    The  action  of  tional  Union  Republican  party  of  Hiseioippi' 

these  men,  forming  the  "  Committee  of  Sixteen,"  They  said : 
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conservative  atizens  of  the  Btate,  and  with  ^^  ^^  National  Union  Republican  party,  we  tu- 

perfect  success.    On  his  return  to  Mississippi,  neatiy  desire  your  coCperation,  as  a  KeTmblutD.  in 

ex-Governor  Brown  was  addressed  by  several  the  contemplated  movement.  Believing  tnatourSutc 

leading  citizens,  and  urged  to  give  hU  views  on  jj^onld  be  leconstrortcd  in  accordttnee with  tbejrt^f 

tte  «iW  of  the  iTlct  of  Con«r<«,  jjnd  8y^|?^J['S]5J^S  tlt^^ffi^ 
the  proper  course  of  the  people  under  existing  ^rUl  cpmmand  respect,  inspije  confidence,  reitoit br- 
oircumstances.  He  immediately  complied  with  mony,  and  brin^  peace  and  prosperity,  ve  ask  the  m 
the  request  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  gentle-  pf  every  patriotic  dtiien  of  the  Stale,  be  bej^^*  ^ 
men  making  it,  dated  April  22d,  and  published  ^^\H^.°' i^^'  JFi%^*  ''°'  P"*^!^^"  ^ 
in  the  TTe^Zy  C^lorion  at  Jackson.  After  dls-  ^""^^iil^^ S^Sild^^ 
cussing  the  state  of  affairs  at  some  length,  he  by  the  late  war,  8hould.be  eradicated;  thit  the  co- 
sums  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  para-  ward  mait^  of  our  great  party  should  not  be  cfccckN 
jrraphs '  ^^  ^^  victorious  career  by  semsh  devotion  to  penc^ 
*^  *  ends,  or  the  display  of  an  aerimonions  asperity  mttt 
First,  then,  let  us  have  order  and  a  rigid  enforce-  administration  of  pubUo  afikln ;  and  that,  *'S^'^Z^ 
ment  of  the  laws  to  the  ftOl  extent  of  meting  out  to  all  equal  rights  and  privileges,'*  hannony  aodni' 
equal  and  exact  jnstioe  without  stint  to  all  men  of  all  temal  feelings  should  oe  enooonged  end  cdDat*^ 
opinions,  races,  and  colors ;  and  to  this  end  let  every  between  men  of  all  sections,  races,  and  colors,  of  ccr 
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eommon  ooimtiy.    We  dMiie,  in  all  sinoeiitj,  that  and  plaoe  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  for  the  pur- 

'^the  dead  past  should  hxny  its  dead."  pose  of  nominaani;  a  State  and  Congressional  ticket. 

wfSStot2I^S:::S?.rflSS.^!SSi'r«lS  The  .ddi^w  to  the  people,  .Uuded  to  &.  the 

enhance  and  promote  the  material  interest  and  pros-  ©ightli  resolution,  was  subsequently  issued,  and 

peii^  of  our  Commonwealth.  We  do  not  understand  the  Ezeoutiv e  Committee  applied  to  Judge  Dent 

that  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Bepnblioan  party  to  stir  for  permission  to  use  his  name  before  the  nom- 

!^??^*i?'^'^v*^*^*?S7»T***'**'^y"^ff"i^»  mating  convention  to  be  held  in  September,  as 

L^'^JS^SSs'JloTfe^r^^^^^^  a  canldate  for  Governor.    In  his  reply  to  this 

law  and  oider,  by  dlsoouraging  evei^  useless  and  commumcation,  Judge  Dent  expressed  his  ap- 

Vinton  attempt  to  array  one  elaas  of  oitiaens  against  proval  of  the  platform  of  the  28d  of  June,  and 

the  other.    We  oan  and  muat  all  live  together  as  granted  permission  for  the  use  of  his  name  "for 

^^^^  any  positition  within  the  gift  of  the  National 

The  proposed  convention  was  held  in  the  Union  Bepublican  party  of  the  State.^'    If  it 

Senate-chamber,  at  Jacksoo,  on  the  2dd  of  was  supposed  that  the  name  of  Judge  Dent 

Jaoe^  and  deoted  Migor  J.  L.  Wofford  as  its  would  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  President  of 

president    An  executive  committee  of  six  was  the  United  States  for  the  movement  which  had 

elected  and  a  platform  adopted,  but  it  was  been  inaugurated,  that  delusion  was  dissipated 

deemed  inexpe^ent  to  make  any  nominations  by  the  following  letter : 

at  that  time.  Loso  BiuiroH,  August  1. 1869. 

The  platform,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  Dbab  Judos  :  I  am  so  thoroughly  satisfied^  in  my 

resnlntinniL  TAAAivAd  thA  nnnnimmui  unnrnviS  OV  mind,  that  the  suocees  of  the  so-oalled  Conser- 

^C^^J^l!             unanimous  approval  ^^^.^^  Bepublican  party  in  Mississippi- would  result 

of  tbe  convention :  ia  the  defeat  of  what  I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  in- 

SaUned,  That  this  convention  now  proceed  to  or-  tcfest  of  the  State  and  oountoy,  that  I  have  deter- 

irtiuw  the  Nalaonal  Union  Eepnblican  party  of  the  P^^ed  to  say  so  to  you  (in  writmg,  of  oouree).    I 

btate  of  MissiiaippL  know  or  believe  that  your  mtentions  are  good  m  ac- 

ifewiwi.  That  we  express  our  un&ltcring  devotion  S«P*»%  ^^  nomination  from  the  Conservative  partv. 

to  the  crreat  principles  of  the  National  Union  Bepub-  \  ^o^^  ^«^'^  *o  »o«  7^  run  for  an  office  and  be 

lion  wtrty,  uid  tlmt  we  look  forward  with  hope  and  defeated  by  my  act ;  but,  as  matters  now  look,  I  must 

confifiltte  to  the  early  restoration  of  our  StatS  gov-  tbro]f  ^^  ^f?^^  ^'  "V  «*«*2<»  "^  *2?>^  9^  *bo 

enuamt  m  strict  aooordanoe  with  the  reconstruction  P«rty  opposed  to  you.    I  earnestly  hope  that,  before 

1«V3  of  the  Conffreaa  of  the  United  States.  ™  election,  there  will  be  such  concessions  on  either 

RnolviL  ThS  the  repeated  fiulures  of  all  former  f  ^^o  in  Musissippl  as  to  unite  aU^true  supporters, 

and  eziating  organizatl<m8  to  restore  the  Sute  and  ^  the  State,  of  reoonstrootoonand  of  the  Admimstra- 


tation  of  the  United^atea  Lid  of  the  Eeoonstruction  8?l«ly  that  you  may  not  be  under  any  ^ng  Imwes- 

Act8  of  Congress,  have  rendered  them  unworthy  of  "ons  as  to  what  I  regard,  or  may  hereafter  regard,  aa 

the  Twpect  and  confidence  of  the  voters  of  Hbsia-  P«bUc  duty.    Personally,  I  wish  you  well,  and  would 

oppi.  do  all  In  my  power  proper  to  be  done  to  secure  your 

iwrfwi.  That,  in  the  language  of  President  Grant,  wccess,  but  m  public  mattera  personal  feelings  will 

"Thequestionof  suffrage  Mone  which  bUkely  to  not  influ^oe  me.      ^  ,  ^, 

■^  the  pubUc  so  lo^  as  a  portion  of  the  citiaena  ^itb  kmdest  regards,  yours  tnily. 

of  the  nation  are  ezduded  from  its  privileges  in  any  "•  °*  ^-KAKT. 

State;"  and,  therefore,  wo  sincerely  favor  the  addT-         .         ,  :ixxt-«i^j.vtj 

tiontrfthe  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con-  _A  reply  was  made  to  this  letter  by  Judge 

Etitotlon  of  the  United  States.  Dent,  containing  the  following  passage,  which 

Badvei^  That  we  deprecate  any  attempt  to  impose  is  interesting  as  showing  the  light  in  which 

Ctt^^4>^tirwr5m&&  i^is'irihi'^n^^^^^    '^'  ^"^"^ ""''' 

^7  reoogniae.  and  that  we  believe  it  to  be  the  viewed  by  their  opponents: 
<uitT  of  all  i^ood  dtlxena  to  use  eveiy  effort  to  oblitor-       Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  people,  havlug  the 

ste  the  animosities  of  the  past,  and  to  unite  in  the  firee  choice  of  their  representatives,  would  elect  for 

nstoiatbn  of  aStato  government  based  on  the  equal  their  mien  a  class  of  j^litioiana  whose  aggressive 

iighti,civil  and  poUtloal,  of  men  of  every  race.  and  hostile  conduct  hitherto  has  rendered  them 

BtnlHi^  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  Presl-  peculiarly  obnoxious  and  disagreeable  9    Tins  is  the 

cent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  for  r&-  charge  made  bjr  the  people  of  Mississippi  against  the 

J^c^  the  scheme  to  impose  the  rejected  constitution  radicals,  or  ^^  bitter-enders,"  aa  they  are  called. 
Iipon  the  people  of  this  State,  and  tmrta  our  tmwaver^        This  change  is  not  made  becatfie  they  fou«rht  against 

>poTt  of  the  Administration  of  Qeneral  Grant«  the  South  and  secession,  for  many  of  that  class  fought 

.       waL  That  we  annomioe  ourselves  unqualifiedly  on  the  side  of  the  South.  It  is  not  made  because  they 

iB&Tor  of  univeraal  siiffirage  and  univenal  amnesty  ore  of  Northern  birth  and  education,  for  many  men 

ttpOQ  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  her  Federal  rela-  of  Northern  birth  and  education  and  of  the  Northern 

UoQs,  ind  pledge  ourselves  in  good  faith  to  um  upon  army  are  with  us  in  antagonism  to  this  obnoxious 

^Qgnss  the  removal  of  aU  politloal  disabiUties  in-  party.    It  is  not  because  they  are  Republicans,  for 

<^^^  b7  paitidpation  in  the  late  rebellion.  their  antagonists  were  among  the  fint  in  the  South  to 

Sftmti^  That  the  State  Bxeoutive  Committee  be  oigani^e  on  the  Republican  platform  and  to  advocate 

uthorized  and  instructed  to  issue,  hi  behalf  of  this  the  civil  and  political  equahtv  of  all  men,  were  sent 

oon^eDtion,  an  address  to  the  people  of  this  Stete,  as  delegates  to  Oliicago,  and  lor  their  consistency  and 

^^^^^ntorr  of  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  constancy  were  rewarded  by  you  with  offices  of^trust 

A^iud  Union  Bepublican  party  of  ICissisaippL  and  honor. 

^p>fMi,  That  the  State  JSxecntlve  Committee  be  But  this  chaige  is  made,  as  I  have  said  before,  he- 
authorized  and  instructed  to  issue  a  call  for  a  Stete  cause  the  prescriptive  antecedento  and  aggressive 
^^reQUon,  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  policy  of  these  politicians  toward  the  people  of 
(Afferent  eoonties  of  the  Stete,  to  meet  at  such  time  Mississippi  have  made  them  the  objecte  of  peculiar 
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abhorrenoe.    That  poUoj  oonsista  not  only  in  tho  6.  A  BT^tem  of  free  aohools  wlxich  sliall  plaoe  the 

continual  advocacy  of  proscription,  but,  in  a  time  of  means  or  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  eveiy 

profound  peace,  such  revolutionary  doctrines  aa  excite  child  in  the  State. 

and  direct  against  the  white  men  of  the  South  and  6.  Reformation  of  the  iniquitous  and  unequal  tu- 

thoir  families  a  most  dan^rous  animosi^,  such  ani-  atic^  and  aasesamenta  which,  discriminating  tguDftt 

mosity,  indeed,  which,  with  continuation  of  the  same  laborers  and  labor,  have  borne  so  niyustly  and  iin- 

Aiel,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  blaclc  man's  party  equallY  upon  the  people. 

and  a  war  of  races.  7.  That  all  men,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 

Neither  are  such  doctrines  preached  with  an  honest  previous  condition,  are  equal  before  the  law^  and 

desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  thefreedmen,  or  that  to  be  a  freeman  is  to  possess  all  the  dvil  ind 

promote  the  ends  of  peace,  or  strengthen  the  Bepub>  political  rights  of  a  citizen,  are  not  only  enduing 

lican  party  in  the  South,  but  solely  to  alienate  n*om  troths  but  Uie  settled  and  permanent  doetnnes  of  thi 

the  planter  the  time-honored  confidence  and  affection  Bepablican  party. 

ofthis  race,  in  order  that  the  new  political  element,  mv-i^^v  -jvaa  xaii 
under  the  banner  of  RepubUoaniAm,  might  be  entirely  The  eighth  recogmzed  but  two  great  national 
controlled  and  subordinated  to  their  own  purposes  portieS)  tinder  the  role  of  one  of  which  the 
of  power  and  aggrandizement;  and  to  this  cli^  of  **  material  and  industrial  resonroes  of  the 
men,  whom  vou.  foUed  in  their  attempt  to  force  upon  country  wiU  langnish,"  while  nnder  the  other 
the  people  of  Mississippi  the  odious  constitution,  re-  xv^  ^A«i«.  „4?  iSin«ii»li^'^i  »;ii  \^  «***«>»  i«m«. 
iect^  at  the  baUot-boi,  you  now  give  the  hancl  of  *^®  P«0P*?  ^^  Mississippi  wiU  be  «  nch,  pros- 
fellowship  and  support,  and  spurn  from  you  that  perons  and  contented. 

other  class  who,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  The  ninth  favors  the  removal  of  political 

Republican  pMty,  in  good  feith,  ctune  en  ntaste  in  disabilities  as  soon  as  "the  spirit  of  toleration 

2j^d""i^r:iifdt^r?u~^^^Js  r^  ^^iS^r"  "s:  ^^'^^  /'r*"  "ir^ 

adiwjete  its  pHnaples.  fi^nlj  established  as  to  warrant  CongreBs" 

^            ,      .  in  declaring  them  at  an  end. 

The  nominatmg  convention  was   held   at  The  tenth  is  as  follows: 

Jackson  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  con-  ,^  -«  ..,             .       ,.-  ,        ,,^.      ,    w 

eUted  of  820  delegates,  representing  forty  conn-  „iL^»5?tS'^r^^  ntiJ^'Si/'el^^ 

ties.    The  prmciples  set  forth  m  the  platform  ©nt  that  the  Republican  parly  should  embrace  the 

of  June  2dd  were  reaffirmed,  and  two  resoin-  opportunity,  which  la  to  be  presented  ux  the  ap> 

tions  added,  to  the  following  effect :  proaching  election,  of  ratifyinff  the  new  oonstitutioii, 

T»i-»  «•.  •,.«/^»,«/w.  ^r.— «Wi»-  «^  *i«^«  ^^  «  itv— 1  ■<>  fiu^  modified,  in  the  ftimcmse  and  general  pron- 

Jt^  l^r^^^yaI^Alf\hSlnZiMt  i^/Jf^  "OM  thereof.  U  to  conform  to  the  dnstitutfon  of 

system  of  free  schools,  and  ^  such  eqmtable  distri-  ^^  United  Spates,  and  the  reconstruction  Uw. ;  and 

W^t l^arhlr^^^i^^f."^^^^^  ^\  "  Missis2ppi  shall  be  ftillv  reoonstruotei  ac 

iiSJSi  n??^«uuS^  ^        ^^^  *  ^*  '^''^  '"  00^  to  ^^  trSe  intent  of  the  iws.  all  diaahiliti« 

'Xtwe'^rdiaU?^^^^        immi™tion  of  capi-  ^Hl^^"  ^'  "^  "'^  "^""^^  "^  '''^'' 

talists  and  manufacturers  into  our  State,  and  pleoge  "™"^®*** 

ourselves  to  such  legislation  as  shall  most  effectuidly  Then,  after  recommending  the  adoption  of 

grotect  and  foster  ^1  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 

State,  and  thoroughly  develop  all  its  resources.  ^^.^^  ^^^j^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

The  nominations  to  State  offices  were  as  and  universal  sofifrage,  and  inviting  immigra- 

follows:  For  Governor,  Louis  Dent;    Lieu-  tion  to  the  State,  the  convention  g^ves  utterance 

tenant-Governor,  E.  Jeffords ;    Secretary  of  to  its  approval  of  the  Administration  of  Presi- 

State,  Thomas  Sincl^;    Auditor  of  Public  dent  Grant,  its  confidence  in  and  admiration 

Accounts,    A.    W.    Wills;    State   Treasurer,  for  General  Ames,  and  its  belief  that  Congrees 

Joseph   McOloy ;    Attorney-General,    Bobert  is  "  the  assembled  wisdom  and  ezjMreBsed  will 

Lowry;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  nation.*' 

Thomas  S.  Gathright    Mr.  Sinclair,  the  candi-  On  the  28d  of  August,  the  radical  Execu- 

djite  for  Secretary  of  State,  was  a  colored  tive  Committee  issued  an  address  to  the  people, 

citizen.  calling  upon  them  to  support  these  priooiples 

The  radical  Republicans  of  the  State,  or,  and  cooperate  with  the  party.    Their  nomi- 

as  they  styled  themselves,  *Hhe  Republicans  of  nating  convention  met  on  the  80tb  of  Septem- 

Mississinpi,'*  held  their  first  convention  on  the  ber,  and  adopted  the  following  ticket:  For 

2d  of  July,  and  adopted  a  platform  of  principles  Governor,  James  L.  Alcorn ;  Lieutenant-Gor- 

consisting  of  no  less  than  seventeen  resolutions,  emor,  R.  0.    Powers;    Secretary  of  State, 

in  which  they  b^  no  means  supported  the  James  Lynch ;  Auditor  of  PnbMo  Acconnta, 

position  taken  by  Mr.  Eggleston  ana  his  associ-  Henry  Musgrove ;  State  Treasurer,  William  H. 

ates  in  the  preceding  winter.    The  first  seven  Yasser;  Attorney-General,  Joshua  S.  Korris; 

declarations  of  the  platform  were  as  follows:  Superintendent  of  Public  Listruction,  Henry 

1.  Unfaltering  devotion  to  the  Union,  first,  last,  R.  Pease, 

and  forever.  A  platform  was  also  adopted,  made  up  of  the 

Ja  5^?  !5  S?f  £l!?Sc!?.*ifi  ^"^fn  *'  ''^'5^'  leading  declarations  ol  that  already  given, 

and  aims,  of  the  great  National  Bepublican  party,  ti.^  nA,«*v^»o*-  ;i;;i  «*x*  «.•»♦/»•  ;i#^  tl»A  oAin- 

with  whibh,  and  with  the  President  and  Congress  The  Democrats  did  not  enter  mto  the^ 

we  are  in  full  accord  and  sympathy.  paign  as  a  dlstmct  party  opposed  to  tnoae 

8.  A  fair,  impaitial,  just,  and  economical  admin-  which  had  already  taken  the  field,  but  a  large 

istration  of  the  Government^  national  and  State.  proportion  of  those  citizens  who  had  fonneriy 

4.  Full  and  unrestricted  right  of  speech  to  all  men  ^mIa  wUl*  fKof  nai>f v  <rano<l  fhA  fnrt^Mi  of  the 

at  aU  times  and  at  all  pUces,  with  thVmost  complete  ?f  ^  '^^,  ^^i  ^'^.  ^^^^  V?®  ^^kI  of 

and  unrestrained  fi^edom  of  the  ballot,  including  pro-  Conservative  Republicans.     On  »ne  otn  oi 

tection  to  citizens  in  the  ezereise  of  the  suflhige.  August  an  address  to  the  people  was  puDiislieo, 
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signed  by  a  Imndred  and  thirty-five  prominent  lowing  resolutionB,  whicli    had  been  nnazii- 

citizens  of  the  State  who  had  been  preyionBly  mousljr  agreed  to : 

identified  with  the  Democracy,  urging  a  hearty  i.  That  it  ia  not  expedient  to  hold  a  Demoontlo 

cooperation  with    the    National    Repablican  State  Convention  or  to  place  a  Bemooratio  ticket  in 

partv.    The  adoption  of  the  constitution  was  "^^f^?^?":  ,,       ,  ,      ^ ...           .^     .,    ^ 

9n\m\ffM{  "  Ail  tL  fiTAd  ffu\f  "     ThArA  wnn1<1  Ka  **  ^'^^  ^^  ^'^^  ophiion  of  thia  committee,  the  true 

admittea     as  a  nxed  tact.       xnere  wouia  t>e  jniOTeste  of  the  people  of  the  State  wiU  be  consulted 

no  contest  of  parties  on  that  question,  bnt,  by  aunportinffaad  Meeting  the  candidates  of  the  Na- 

said  the  signers  of  the  address,  there  is  to  be  tional  uniMiSepablican  party,  this  day  pat  in  nom- 

**  an  issue  as  to  the  men  who  shall  be  elected  ii^i^tion. 

tj\  flHminififcAr  thA  rAnAn<d:rantA<1  RtAtA  vnvArn.  ^'  ^bat  the  people  of  eveiy  county  in  the  State 

to  aamuuscer  tne  reoonswuotea  otate  govern-  ^^^  .upport  the  State  and  conffreaaional  candidatea 

ment  and  represent  ns  m  Congress ;  and  on  ^f  thia  party  should  hnmediately  meet  in  county 

that  qaestion  we  desire  to  give  expression  to  oonvenfiona,  organize  the  party  by  the  appointment 

oar  Tiews,  and  to  submit  our  conolusionB  to  of  all  appropriate  officers  and  committees,  put  Legis- 

the  consideration  of  the  people.    After  stating  ^^^®  candidatea  in  the  Held,  and  enter  upon  the  oam- 

hriefly  the  character  of  the  two  RepubUcan  P'S^,,?  f  ^-                  v        ^  v   t^ 

organizations  according  to  their  views,  they  ™"  there  were  members  of  the  Democratic 

annoanoe  it  as  their  "deliberate  and  matured  party  bitterly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 

opinion"  that  "we  should  support  the  Na-  constitution  in  any  shape,  and  determined  to 

tional  Union  Republican  party  and  vote  for  J'«»st  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amend* 

the  ticket  which  they  present."    The  general  ^  t^®  ®^^*    9^®  ^^  ^^^  newspapers  which 

views  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  gathered  ^presented  this  element  of  the  party  insisted 

from  the  following  paragrapha,  with  which  that  a  convention  should  be  held  at  Canton,  on 

their  address  closes:  the  20th  of  October.    A  few  delegates,  who 

AU  Missisaippians  agree  that  reconstruction,  on  the  l»ad  been  elected  in  response  to  this  call,  as- 

beit  attAinable  basis^and  at  the  earliest  possible  sembled  at  the  appomted  time  and  place,  and, 

moment,  is  essential  to  the  ^reat  interests  of  the  after  Ml  consultation,  unanimously  adopted 

Sute.    Beoonstmotion  will  brmg  peace,  real  peace  the  following  resolutions,  and  then  adjourned, 

L*/a^or«/a{?^t^?4.S!S;  snbjecttotheoallofthechairman: 
under  which  we  have  so  long  sufferea  and  Ian-  Buolved,  That  the  Democratio  party  of  the  State 
griUhed.  with  all  Its  terrible  humiliations  and  oppres-  of  Mississippi  will  retain  its  oi^^aniaation  intact,  and 
sions.  The  nresent  basis  for  reconstruction,  although  that  the  party  cannot  be.  nor  haa  it  been,  by  any  corn- 
no  mode  of  our  selection  (for  we  had  no  power  to  petent  authority,  committed  to  the  suppo^  of  either 
ch-^ose),  is  certainly  as  fidr  and  just  as  we  have  any  ^ing  of  the  RepubUcan  party  of  this  State. 
reason  to  hope  for  noreafter.  BuMwd^  That  we  can  offer  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
Reoonstruction  once  effected,  and  the  blessings  of  aissippi  no  suggestion  or  advice  as  to  the  course 
peMe  and  ^vU  role  secured,  we  shall  speedily  wit-  proper  for  them  to  pursue  in  the  present  contest ;  bnt, 
ne«s  4  marked  oliange  for  theoetter  in  all  our  material  remaining  firm  in  our  devotion  to  the  great  doctrines 
interests.  Capital,  labor,  and  population,  will  flow  of  State  rights,  we  agree  to  acUonm  this  oonven- 
into  the  State.  Our  natural  advantages,  the  wonder-  tion,  leaving  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment 
faliiroduetivenesa  of  our  rich  soil  and  genial  climate,  of  s  Bepubuoan  paity  in  Mississippi  to  rest  where 

villoommand  prosperity.    Our  paralyaed  industrial    it  properly  belongs.  

penults  will  all  revive,  whenever  we  obtain  certainty  netolvsdy  That,  in  view  of  the  divisions  and  dis- 

for  the  lutoze,  by  the  estabUshment  of  a  fixed,  endur-  sensions  now  existing  amonff  the  people  of  Missis- 

iag  civil  government.     Our  political  history  here-  aippi— the  result,  we  cannot  doubt,  of  the  manoeuvres 

«AcT  will,  of  courae,  be  governed  by  the  degree  of  Of  politicians— we  deem  it  inexpedient  for  theDemo- 

prudenoe  and  wisdom  oar  people  may  observe  in  cratio  par^  of  the  State  to  put  a  State  ticket  in  the 

meeting  and  directing  unforeseen  fUture  develop-  fi^ld  during  the  present  campaign. 

^m\r.  .  -             *  ,  .             * All  through  the  excited  canvass,  public  meet- 

ment  of  adhering  to  the  radical  Bepubllcan  party  ^^  leadmg  men  of  all  parties,  mcludmg  the 

u  it  exists  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.    From  them  prominent  candidates  for  office,  were  engaged 

^e  hare  received  nothing  but  cmef  tyranny,  ui^ust  in  heated  discussions,  which  turned  chiefly  on 

pewecution^and  a  degree  of  oppression  and  humQia-  ^e  merits  of  the  diflferent  men  in  nommation, 

:;\»iL"?Lro3I^'^^^^  «jd  the  general  character  of  the  tw^^^^^^ 

tllostnted  by  thdr  past  part/  history,  imd  not  nioMft-  of  the  Repubhcan  party.    On  the  10th  of  July 

f^  disgaised  even  in  their  cunningly-devised  and  the  President  issued  his  proclamation,  fixing 

^^^^li  platform  of  July  last,  are  condemned  by  the  day  of  election,  and  specifying  the  sections 

ji^^^U"4i^^"^S'ln"th JriS;  pl^J!  of  toe  «m.titution  which  were  to. l>e«bH 

form  cannot  be  confided  in;  having  been  foroed  ftom  fitted  to  a  separnte  vote.    The  foUowmg  is  the 

them,  as  a  last  desperate  effort  to  seize  the  State  proclamation : 

g^tTernment,  with  its  offices  and  emoluments,  after  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 

ihfi  partT  had  been  rebuked  at  the  ballot-box,  by  the  ness,  approved  April  10, 1869,  I  hereby  designate 

pt'opie  of  the  State  of  l>oth  races  r  *^^*  fkAvrim/i  Kaam  pn..^_j-~  &v^  oa^v.  j^»  ^^  w^»A..nV<%..  <..  *ua  *Sm«a  ^^v. 

•i?n^lr  repudiated  and  rebuked 

gd  by  aCongresa  oomposed  of  -  ^^^  -..^....^  ^.  ^^  „,  ^„.   ,„„„,  „,  ,„.  w«-v«..^^,  .*..v^  ^«v  .« 

KopabUoans.  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  the  voters  of  said  State  regUtered 


veatioD 

mittee  oi  i,niK  party,  ana  laieip  conclusion  was    which  is  in  the  following  words':     **«..«„  » ^ 

puDlMhed  on  the  9th  of  September  in  the  fol-    fhmchiaed  in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  known 
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as  tho  B4MM>ii8tnicdon  Acts  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  directing  the  election  to  be  hdd  on  TnesdAT, 

Fortieth  Cpngroasea,  and  th^  I  admit  the  iK)imoBla^^  the  80th  of  November,  and  Wednwday,the 

civU  equality  of  aU  men,  so  help  me  God.^'  Pjoiaded  ^^    ^  December,  in  pirsnance  of  the  P^- 

that,  if  Conffress  shall  St  any  tune  remove  the  dis*-  ^     .V    *'^^7'*"^t»       -rfn  j.      ^  * 

hiUties  of  1^  person  disftanohised  in  the  said  Beoon-  dent's  nrodamatioxu  Foil  directions  were  given 

straction  Acts  of  the  said  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  as  to  the  revision  of  the  registration  lists,  tie 

Congresses,  and  the  Legialatoreofthis  State  shalloon-  conduct  of  the  election,  and  the  method  of 

T*^"®H^*^''''^"^?''J?*^i5*i*'^JSSL'^T^  nuking  the  returns.    It  was  oidered  thst  a 

of  this  only  M  refers  to  the  said  Beoonstmotion  Acts  k^«-^  tL^  4^1..^  ^^^^^^  a*«  ^--»i»  ,v«i;«a  m 

shall  not  U  requhed  of  snoh  person  so  pardoned  to  ^^^^  ft^ee  registrars  for  each  pohce  di*- 

enable  him  to  register,  and  1  fVirther  submit  to  a  tnct  should  meet  on  the  16th  of  NoTemDer  to 

separate  vote  section  6  of  the  same  article  of  said  revise  the  lists  of  qualified  voien,  and  oontiooe 

constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  ^  No  the  work  for  five  oavs.     "  To  the  end  that  the 

|)erBon  shall  be  eligihle  to  any  ofiice  orproilt  or  teusL  ^  ^  f^  j    ^^  j^j    executed,"  it  wto 

civil  or  mihtary,  m  this  State,  who,  as  a  member  of         ^      j  "Iv  a  ifl  "^      v-i       ^a  *  ^T^  tLj 

the  LegisUture,  voted  for  the  call  o^  the  Convention  ordered  that  "  two  white  and  two  colored  per- 

that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who.  as  a  sons,  of  different  political  parties,  repstered 

delegate  to  any  Convention,  voted  for  or  rigned  anv  votm  of  the  county,  will  be  selected  hj  the 

ordhiance  of  secession  or  who  gave  voluntary  aid,  Board  to  challenire  the  riffht  of  any  person  to 

countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement,  to  the  per-  ^^  .uk^iof^^^wi   «tS/>  ««t  ^\^^  r^^u^i^rJ  *y*a  n^r 

sons  engageA  in  armS^  hostility  tSthe  ITnited  State*,  «>«  red^ered,  who,  in  the  opimon  of  the  per- 

or  who  accepted  or  attempted  to  exerdse  tiie  ftmo-  son  challenging,  is  disqualified.    Upon  wch 

tions  of  any  office,  civil  or  mHitary,  under  any  an-  challenge  being  made,  the  Board  will  examioe 

thority  or  pretended  government  authori^,  power,  the  ai^icant  on  each  point  of  alleged  diaqiuli* 

Sf!S^"tw['i'^J^2i''~S^n!^  5hS',^  iol&cL    ETidence  shall  be  taken  if  offtreA 
inimical  thereto,  except  all  persons  wno  aidea  re-     a  «  «  ^     #    n     in^  i      i.:^.  ^/  4t„ 

construction  by  voting  for  tfes  convention,  or  who  ^  cweful  record  of  &U  official  action  of  tie 

have  oontmuously  advocated  the  assembling  of  this  Board  will  be  kept  for  information  of  tbeae 

convention,  and  shall  continnously  and  in  ^ood  Headquarters.^' 
&ith  advocate  the  acts  of  ^  same,  but  the  LegisU.        xhe  Board  of  Registrars  was  aothoriied  to 

riT^TeSJi^o^r -^"^1?^^^^^^^  Btrike  off  tiie  nam^lSf  such  i^ns  «  the. 

ordinance  of  secession,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  ^©re  satisfied  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  and 

exclude  from  office  the  private  soldier  of  the  late  so-  to  add  such  as  should  establish  their  light  to 

called  Confederate  States  army ; "  andlftirthersnb-  that  privilege.    A  certificate  of  registration 

mit  to  a  separate  vote  section  6  of  article  IS,  of  the  ^grim  in  h*  ftimUKAd  fj%  avpit  nnalified  voter 

said  constitation,  which  is  in  tiie foUowing  words:  3?Lr^«^f^.^2?  ♦!7^^fr«S  3 

"  The  credit  of  the  State  shaU  not  be  pledged  or  ▼"ose  name  was  added  to  the  nst,  and  to  aJ 

loaned  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corpora-  persons  previously  registered,  who  should  give 

tion,  nor  shall  the  State  hereafter  become  a  stock-  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  identity  and  of 

holder  in  imy  corporation  or  asaowation."    And  I  the  loss  of  their  old  certificates.    Power  wm 

rilJrJSJSf^dln^JX^SeTaSSeWr^^  f^^^^'l^'^^^^^y^^,^^ 

constitution,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  "  That  "i  tbe  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  otnce, 

I  have  never,  as  a  member  of  any  convention,  voted  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

for  or  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession:  that  I  have  place  of  registration,  and,  if  they  deemed  it 

rsiSu\?s^<Li^s5o^^d'^^^  zr^:^.'''^:.T^^ 

any  such  ordinance."    The  aSoveoaUi  shall  also  be  "^*  purpose.    They  were  also  antiiomed  to 

tsken  by  all  the  ci^  and  county  officers  before  en-  call  on  the  civil  and  mihtary  authorities  lor 

tering  upon  their  duties,  and  by  all  other  State  offl-  aid,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
oers  not  included  in  the  above  provision.    I  direct       The  reffistrars  were  directed  to  act  as  Cod- 

tiie  vote  to  be  takoi  upon  each  of  tiie  above  dtod  miggionew  of  Election,  and  detailed  instracticxe 

provisions  alone,  and  upon  the  other  portions  of  the  "'•■»*v"«»  w  x^iwwwvu,  «*»*  uomuvu  »» 

Sidd  constitutloi  in  the  fbUowing  manner,  vis. :  were  given  them  with  regard  to  their  diit» 

Each  voter  fkvorinff  the  ratification  of  the  oonstitu-  as  such.    Among  the  regulations  for  condoer 

tion,  excluding  the  provisions  above  quoted,  as  ins  the  election  were  the  following : 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Kav  18.  1868,  shall 

express  his  judgment  by  voting,  "for  the  constitu-       7.  The  Commissionera  of  Qeetion  win  make  nek 

Uon ;    each  voter  fevorinffthe  rej^tion  of  the  oonsti-  arrangements  for  voting  aa  wiU  permit  sU  to  «a 

tutlon,  excluding  the  provisions  above  .quoted,  shall  gocess  to  the  poUs  and  deposit  tCiir  votes  witU 

express  his  hidiment  by  voting  **  agamst  the  con-  opposition  or  lesistanee.    The  oommissiciMn.  ^^ 

BtitutooiL»»    iJach  voterwUl  be  allowed  to  ^t  a  sep-  airpersons  designated  as  challengen,  shaU  b«  the 

mtQ  ballot  for  or  aoain^  eitiier  or  both  of  tiie  pro-  oniy'persons  permitted  to  remain  &i  tiie  reoo  whtw 


voring  no  part  of  said  constitution.     ^      ^       ^    ^    a  door  other  tiian  the  one  at  which  tiiey  enter,  tha 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hud    there  may  be  no  interruption  of  tiie  bdloting.  ^  ^ 

and  caused  the  seal  of  t^e  United  States  to  be  affixed.         Interference  with  the  voters  as  ther  spproecb  tk 


XI.-    I    ^  *    _xi.  peace  officers  wiU  take  r-^,,..,.,.^ ,  .     ,^ 

the  ninety-fourth,              rr   a    rn>  a  vrp  "^^  "^l  ^^^  interferenceTand  report  all  viotatww  ••> 

By  the  President:                         U.  8.  GJSAHr.  these  headquarters,  with  depodtlons,  etc 

HaioLTOH  Pish,  Secretary  of  State.  ,  9.  Every  person  presenting  his  brflot  "Iwjjl*;/ 

A_,.ijx «ji      •        J  ^         av     1.     J  shall  announce  his  name  and  exhibit  Wsflsfwww" 

military  order  issued  from  the  headquar-  «riBtration,  and  if  upon  examination  it  is  ftsad  l>« 

ters  of  the  district  on  the  14th  of  October,  has  been  registered  as  a  voter,  one  of  ths  coiaflui- 
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slonen  wiD  tike  hk  cerdtcate  and  oerost  the  fiue  of  bj  them  to  attend  at  eaeh  polling-plaoe  at  which  they 

it  write  hie  (the  eommiasioner'B)  name,  the  date,  cannot  bejireaent;  and  it-ehaU  be  their  duty  to  aid 

aad  the  word  ^^W)i4d."    At  the  aame  time  the  name  the  Commusionera  of  Election,  to  the  fhll  extent  of 

of  the  Toter  in  the  precinct-book  will  be  checked  off  their  power,  in  making  arrests  when  necessary  and 

in  lueh  a  manner  as  to  deariy  indicate  the  &ct  that  compelling  obedience  to  their  instructions  in  their 

a  Tote  has  been  cast  on  that  certiflcate  at  this  election,  arrangements  made  at  thA  ballot-box. 

{Cheek-marks,  distinct  from  any  heretofore  used,  will  20.  Military  interferenoe  at  the  election  is  forbidden 

oe  tdepted,  aiuL  an  explanatory  note  made  on  the  in<«  except  when  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  keep  the  peace. 

side  or  the  cover  of  eaeh  precinct-book.)  One  of  the  Officers  in  charge  of  troops  are  required,  should  the 

eommieuoners  will  receive  the  ballot,  «nd,  without  neoessitv  arise,  to  cooperate  with  tne  Commissioners 

opening  it.  or  sUowing  it  to  be  opened  or  examined,  of  Election  and  dvil  authorities  to  that  end. 

viU  deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box.  SI.  Soldiers,  oitizens  of  the  State,  and  dul^-regis- 

U.  Itegistntion  is  evidence  of  the  right  to  rote.  tered  voters,  will  be  permitted  to  vote,  remaining  at 

The  oomaissionera  will  permit  two  persons  from  the  polling-place  only  so  long  as  may  be  necessary 

each  political  party,  duly-reoistered  voters,  to  act  as  for  that  purpose. 

challengers,  by  or  tnrongh  whom  idl  challenges  will  £2.  Should  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  of 

be  made,  but  they  will  be  allowed  to  challenge  only  Election  and  their  assistants,  to  secure  a  fhll  and  free 

so  &r  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  repeating  or  exerdse  of  the  elective  francnise,  prove  ineffectual  in 

fjudolent  personations  of  doly'registered  voters.  any  district— should  frauds  be  committed— should 

If  the  person  oballenged  ia  known  to  any  of  the  voters  be  kept  frt>m  the  polls  or  compelled  to  vote 

commissioners  to  be  the  person  he  represents  him*  through  intimidation  or  xear  of  force— should  the 

self  to  be,  bis  vote  wlS  be  admitted ;  if  not  so  known,  bsllot-box  or  poll-lists  or  books  of  reffistration  be 

one  of  the  eommissioliefs  will  admmister  the  follow-  destroyed,  a  new  election  wHl  be  orctered  for  the 

lag  08th :  ^*  Tou  do  swesr  that  your  name  is  ■',  county  of  which  the  precinct  forms  a  part. 

nid  that  in  such  name  you  were  duly  registered  as  a  When  tha  hall Ata  have  all  beAn  reAeived.  tha 

voter  in election  precinct,  and  tKS;  you  are  ▼▼non  in©  oauors  nave  au  oeen  reroiveo,  me 

the  identical  person  you  so  represent  yourself  to  be."  cpmmiflsioners  were  to  oonstitate  Boards  of 

If  challeng[ed  for  already  voting,  the  commissioner  CanvasBers,  and  were  directed  in  detail  as  to 

vill  adnumster  the  following  oath:  ** Too  do  swear  how  the  votes  were  to  be  eoanted,  and  the  re- 

that  JOB  have  not  voted  rttHselectioiuatthia  or  w  turns  made  to  the  military  headquarters  at 

other  polling-plaoe."    The  cause  of  challenge  shall  Vinkflburiy      TI^tiaIIv  t>»A  rtwlAi*  itava  a  Hat  of 

be  noted  oppoute  his  name.   If  he  refuse  to  tiike  the  A^*'^^'^^;    v Hi^i  .     i  ?•      ??         i  2 

oath,  his  v8e  shall  be  rejected.  ^^  Offices  to  be  filled,  mcludmg  those  of  Rep- 

14.  To  the  end  that  voters  mi^,  in  the  exeroise  of  resentatives  in  Congress,  and  members  of  the 

the  eleotive  franohise,  be  protected,  so  far  as  pos-  State  Legislature.    Full  Boards  of  Registration 


the  buUalng  where  tne  baUot-box  is  openea,  except  issued  on  the  4th  of  November. 

dulj-registered  voters,  who  shall  successively  ap*        The  election  took  place  on  the  appointed 

proaoh  tiie  ballotr.box,  oompWagwitii  suchre|ul».  days,  and  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  the 

*  ^    ^^       '" 105,228  to  964. 

submitted  were  all 

from  arrest  du^nff  their  attendance  on  tMs  election,  rejected,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  for- 

iad  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.'*    All  bids  the  lending  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to 

S5J!^S[^t?^  •*  ^S  ^^  ^^?  ^  ponnltjed  to  ^ny  person  or  corporation.    The  vote  against 

vote,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  before  being  taken  to  av;:  f^^;^„  ;i;aA.««^v;-s««  AU4i»A««a  ^^^  I^.^n<. 

a  place  of  confinement.  the  section  disfranchismg  Citizens  for  servmg 

16.  All  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  for  the  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  late  war 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  will  be  dosed  fh>m  sun-  was  almost  unanimous.    The  whole  number  of 

Mt  on  the  eveninir  of  November  Wth,  untU  sunrise  votes  cast  for  Governor  was  114,288,  of  which 

on  the  monung  of  December  2d,  and  durmg  that  time  Alcorn  received  76,186,  and  Dent  88,097,  tfiv- 

the  Bale  of  mtoxioating  hquora  at  or  near  the  polls  is  f""^*  "  *  ^""'  ^  ""  • "» J"^;  ""'J  oo  aoa     'tv  J  J?^l 

prohibited  -  nor  waf  ai?y  person  be  permiSed  to  ^^S  *^e  former  a  m^ontj  of  88,089.    The  per- 

dietribnteanygratoitoualy.  The  peace-officers  will  be  sons  chosen  to  represent  the  State  in  Co^^ess 

held  responidDle  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  were  George  E.  Harris,  J.  L.  Morphis,  Henrj 

prohibition,  and  wiU  arrest  and  hold  for  trial  all  per-  ^.  Barry,  George  0.  McKee,  and  Legrand  W. 

*^"  mTe^rSSStion  of  firearms,  or  other  P^rce,  aU  Republicans     Tlie  number  of  Stote 

deadly  weapons,  at  or  near  a  polling-place,  on  the  day  Senators  elected  was  88,  of  wnom  2o  were  JKe- 

of  election  is  prolubited.    Persons  so  oflfendlng  may  publicans  and  7  Democrats.    The  representa- 

he  brought  before  a  military  commission,  or  other  tlves  in  the  State  Legislature  are  107  in  num- 

tnbmial^atthe  discretion  of  the  district  oomnuuider.  v^-  qq  'RAnnhlinAna  imA  95  'HAmrM^rAtA 

lOoarda  of  Ck)mmissioner8  shaU  have  authority  ^®5v     ^®P^^"<^*^  ^^  ^  uemocrais. 
to  compel  oomplianoe  with  aU  orders  and  directions        The  military  order  announcmg  the  result  of 

ueoesaaiy  for  a  quiet  and  peaceable  election.  It  shall  the  election  also  directs  the  Legislature  to  as- 

he  their  duty  to  arrest,  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  by  semble  at  Jackson  on  the  11th  of  January, 

I>ewons  selected  by  themselves,  or  other  peacw)fficers,  i870.    Soon  after  this  official  announcement, 

ail  persons  who  shall  attempt  by  force  or  mtinuda-  xv.  Avllnwinw  milifjirv  order  wm  issued  h-r 

tion  to  interfere  witii  a  free  expression  of  opmion  at  J?®  roilowmg  military  oraer  was  issuea   oy 

the  ballot-box,  or  who  shsll  create  or  attempt  to  ere-  Cxcneral  Ames : 

^  disturbances  during  the  canvass  of  the  votes  i^r  HxADauABTBBS  Foubtb  Moutabt  Distbiot  1 

Uie  dosing  of  the  polls.    Persons  thus  arrested  will  (DxFAxnairT  or  Mississippi),     > 

he  held  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  trisl  by  a  Jaoksov,  Miss.,  J>toemb^  28, 1869. ) 

>2u]it8rytnbnnaL  or  until  instructions  regarding  the        I.  The  following-named  persons  are  hereby  ap- 

cue  be  received  from  these  headquarters.  pointed  to  office  in  the  State  of  Mississippi : 

19.  Sheriffs  of  counties  are  called  upon  to  be  vij^-        James  L.  Alcorn,  Oovemor. 
lAnt  and  active  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace       James  Lynch,  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Henry  Mhs- 

and  compel  order.    A  special  deputy  will  be  selected  grove,  whose  resignation  is  hereby  accepted. 
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'  Henry  Mosgroye,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  vice  who  received  81  rotes  on  a  joint  ballot  cut  of 

Thomas  T.  Swann,  whose  resignation  is  hereby  ac-  a  total  of  119.     On  the  20th  of  January  the 

"^S^shua  S.  Morris,  Attorney- General.  Legifilature  aAJonrned  to  t^e  "  wwnd  Tt«. 

»         «     '    *       "  *         *         •  day  after  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 

Appointees  must  file  with  the  proper  officer  such  Union.^* 

bonds  and  other  reoognixances  as  ma;r  be  required  by  A  bill  to  readmit  the  State  of  Missiaapui 

the  statute-laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  take  \^f^  fx^g,  TTniAn  wm*  intrnilnfiMl  intn  r^nim>M 

and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  presSftSed  by  the  ™.  fK^I  JtK  nf  ?fh J^^l  ft^  ^  «ftJI^ 

act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862.  <»  the  12th  of  FebruMj,  18T0,  and,  after  con- 

Official  notification  from  the  officer  who  approves  siderable  debate,  m  which  the  question  of  im- 

the  bonds,  that  the  law  imposing  has  been  fiuthAilly  posing  new  conditions  was  disoossed  at  length, 

oompHed  witli,  and  that  the  bondsmen  are  Imown  to  passed  into  a  law  on  the  17th,  and  the  lirsl 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  these  headquarters.  States  was  soon  after  swom  In  ana  penmtted 

Upon  their  receipt,  if  satisficustory,  they  will  be  fiii^  to  take  his  seat 

nished  with  written  authoritv  from  these  head-  An  important  incident  of  the  exercise  of 

By  command  of  Brevet  Maior-General  AMES.  before  a  military  commiss^n^  for  the  murder 
WuxiAM  Atwood,  Aide-de-Camp,  of  Joseph  G.  Orane,  in  th^  atreets  of  Jackson, 
Acting  Assistant  AcQutant-General.  oq  the  8th  of  Jnne.  Mr.  Y erger  was  a  promi- 
General  Aloom  declined  the  position  of  pro-  nent  citizen  of  Jackson,  and  had  served  a  t 
visional  Qovemor,  ''coming  from  the  military  colonel  in  the  Oonfederate  army,  acting  as  a 
authority,"  he  said,  ''  and  subject  for  its  snp-  member  of  the  staff  of  General  Breckinridge 
port  to  the  military  power;  the  fitness  of  things  daring  the  war.  }(r.  Crane,  on  the  other 
appears  to  me  to  forbid  my  acceptance  of  it  hand,  was  a  lientenant-oolonel  in  the  United 
while  I  hold  in  immediate  prospect  the  posi-  States  Army,  and  a  member  of  General  Amet's 
tion  of  civil  Governor  by  that  sanction  most  staff,  and  had  recently  been  appointed  bj  tlut 
acceptable  to  my  instincts  as  an  American  officer  as  acting  mayor  of  the  city.  It  appear 
citizen — ^that  of  popular  choice."  that  Yerger  had  refused  to  pay  certain  taxes 
The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  11th  of  which  had  bean  levied  on  his  prc^rtf  for 
January,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  mill-  street  improvements,  on  the  ground  that  hi» 
tary  commander,  and  proceeded  to  conform  to  property  had  been  injured  by  the  elevation  of 
the  conditions  precedent  to  the  readmission  of  the  street  in  front  of  his  residence.  Tliere- 
the  State  into  the  Union.  Soon  after  the  or-  upon  Colonel  Crane,  as  mayor  of  the  citj,  i^r 
ganization  of  the  two  Houses  had  been  com-  sued  a  warrant  of  distress  and  levied  upon  fl 
pleted,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  session,  a  mes-  piano  found  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Yerger. 
sage  was  received  from  General  Ames  in  his  and  caused  it  to  be  removed  and  advertised  f(  r 
characterof  provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  sale.  Terger  was  absent  fVom  home  at  tke 
submitting  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend-  time,  but  on  hearing  of  this  occurreuoe  r^- 
ments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  for  ratifica-  turned  to  the  city,  and  meeting  Colonel  Crane 
tion.  A  vote  was  immediately  taken,  result-  on  the  street  began  an  altercation  which  re- 
ing  in  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  suited  in  his  stabbing  that  officer  several  times 
ment,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  2  in  the  Senate,  find  with  a  bowie-knife.  Colonel  Crane  died  al* 
87  to  6  in  the  House  of  Benresentatives.  The  most  immediately,  and  Teiiger  was  arrested  br 
fifteenth  amendment  passea  the  Senate  nnani-  the  military  authorities  two  days  after  the 
mously,  and  received  03  votes  in  its  favor  to  crime  was  committed,  viz.,  on  the  10th  of 
one  against  it  in  the  House.  The  next  im-  June:  a  military  commission  was  organized, 
portant  duty  of  the  Assembly  was  the  choice  with  Brigadier-General  B.  S.  Granger  as  preei- 
of  United  States  Senators.  It  was  determined  dent^  and  the  trial  of  Terger  began.  His  conn- 
to  elect  three,  one  for  the  term  beginning  March  sel  protected  against  the  authority  of  a  miii- 
4,  1871,  one  for  the  unexpired  term  beginning  tary  tribunal  to  try  him,  as  he  was  a  citizen 
March  4, 1869,  and  finally,  one  to  serve  for  the  of  Mississippi,  not  in  the  service  of  the  tmf 
residue  of  the  term  beginning  March  4, 1865,  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore, 
and  ending  in  1871.  The  election  occupied  the  courts  of  that  State  alone  were  competent 
two  days,  the  18th  and  19th  of  the  month,  the  to  deal  with  his  case  on  a  regular  indictment 
contest  being  altosether  on  the  candidate  for  by  a  grand  jury.  As  all  their  arguments  m 
the  short  unexpired  term.  For  the  full  term,  objections  were  overruled,  they  next  appii^'d 
beginning  in  1871,  General  J.  L.  Alcorn  was  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  for  a  vrit 
and  a  vote  of  91  to  2  in  the  House.  For  the  of  habeas  eorpus^  which  was  gnmted,  and  the 
unexpired  term,  beginning  March  4,  1869,  prisoner  brought  before  that  tribunal  by  Gen* 
Greneral  Adelbert  Ames  received  22  votes  in  eral  Granger  in  obedience  thereto.  After  hear- 
the  Senate  and  72  in  the  House,  and  was  duly  ing  argument  on  the  question  of  the  jorisdie- 
elected.  After  several  ballots  for  a  Senator  tion  of  the  military  commission  to  try  the  case, 
for  the  short  term,  the  choice  fell  upon  H.  B.  the  court  decided  that  the  imprisonment  vas 
Bevels,  a  colored  member  of  the  State  Senate,  lawful,  and  dismissed  the  writ  of  habeat  torp^ 
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thus  remanding  the  prisoner  to  the  militarj  The  State  being  interested  to  mamtain  a 
authorities.  A  petition  was  then  presented  to  constant  tide  of  immigration  flowing  in  from 
the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  btates,  pray-  abroad,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  remove  the  ing  that  end,  its  authorities  have  recognized 
cause  to  that  court,  and  a  writ  of  haJbeoi  corpus  the  necessity  of  placing  before  the  miUicMis  of 
to  bring  up  the  prisoner.  This  was  demurred  this  and  other  countries  correct  information 
to,  on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme  Oourt,  as  to  the  climate  of  Missouri,  her  soil,  agricul- 
nnder  its  appellate  Jurisdicltion,  had  no  power  tural  products,  minerals,  timber,  and  wsXeT- 
U>  isiUQ  a,  yrrit  of  hAeaa  corpus.  This  question  power.  A  Board  of  Immigration  has  been 
was  argued  before  Ohief-JusticeOhase,  at  Wash-  organized  to  spread  such  information  abroad, 
ington,  on  the  14th  of  July.  The  decision  of  and  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  an- 
the  chief  Justice  was  rendered  on  the  25th  of  nually  appropriated  by  the  Assembly  for  the 
October,  and  affirmed  the  power  of  the  court  purpose  of  meeting  their  expenses.  Much 
to  issne  the  writ,  but  did  not  touch  upon  any  praise- is  given  the  members  of  this  Board  for 
other  question  involved  in  the  case.  TJEie  hear-  the  amount  of  good  which  they  have  succeeded 
ing  of  the  matter  on  the  merits  was  postponed  in  effecting  to  the  State,  by  the  employment  of 
nntil  the  next  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  little  money.  As  the  efficacy  of  their  work, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  State  passed  from  the  however,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
hands  of  the  military  authorities  into  those  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  a  small 
the  civil  officials  elected  under  the  new  consti-  increase  of  outlay  for  such  a  purpose  would 
ration,  and  on  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Terger  prove  an  investment  making  large  returns, 
▼as  given  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  beneficial  to  the  State  beyond  all  proportion ; 
Hinds  County.  Lieutenant  William  Atwood,  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  $5,000  to  the  said 
a^ntant-general  of  the  Fourth  Military  Dis-  appropriation  of  $2,000,  and  make  it  annually 
triet,  immediately  made  affidavit  before  Judge  $7,000,  in  order  to  enable  that  Board,  or 
Cabanesa,  charging  the  prisoner  with  the  mur-  any  otiier  selected  for  the  work,  "  to  send 
der  of  Colonel  Joseph  G.  Crane,  on  the  8th  of  abroad  printed  letters,  pamphlets,  books,  and 
Jone,  1869,  and,  his  counsel  waiving  an  ezami-  circulars,  with  reliable  information  as  to  the 
naUon,  he  waa  CQmmitted  for  trial  without  bul.  resources  of  the  State,  *  *  with  instruction 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  military  commission,  that  they  should  prepare  and  disseminate  such 
involving  the  qnestion  of  the  constitutionality  information  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union." 
of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  escaped  a  final  ad-  The  leading  object  of  this  recommendation 
indication  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  invite  capital  and  labor  into  the  State, 

Tiie  people  of  Miasissippi  have  been  so  much  chiefly  for  mining  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
oocnpied  with  the  stirring  events  which  have  The  occupation  of  the  people  at  present  is 
attended  the  reoonstrnotion  of  the  State,  that  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  whereas,  the 
little  has  been  done  to  revive  their  material  worldng  of  the  minerals,  especially  coal,  iron, 
interests,  and  no  reports  have  been  made  jre-  and  lead,  and  the  establishment  of  manufacto- 
gvding  the  public  institutions  or  the  financial  ries  for  the  purpose,  as  weU  as  for  using  other 
(xmdition  of  the  Commonwealth.  Consider-  raw  materials,  as  wool,  cotton,  and  timber, 
able  attention  has,  however,  been  given  to  the  would  not  only  prove  of  immediate  benefit  to 
sabject  of  immig]::ation,  and  several  associations  the  State,  but  would  also  greatly  promote  agri- 
bare  been  formed  for  its  encouragement  and  culture  itself. 

promotion ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in 

energies  of  the  people  will  be  directed,  during  Missouri,  for  1868,  was  $470,778,119,  which 

the  coming  year,  to  Uie  development  of  their  sum  the  Board  of  Equalization  subsequently 

reaonrces,  and  the  building  up  of  their  com-  caused  to  be  increased  nearly  four  millions 

mercial  and  indostrial  interests.  more.    Its  amount  for  1869  was  $508,278,860.; 

MISSOURI.    The  natural  advantages  of  this  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  increase 

State,  especially  with  regard  to  her  geographi-  of  five  per  centum  per  annum,  in  the  future. 

oal  position,  the  variety  and  vastness  of  her  The  assessments  on  this  amount  are,  "  one- 

resoorces,  as  well  as  water-power,  the  facilities  fourth  of  one  per  centum,  under  a  constitu*> 

of  communication  by  land  or  water,  affording  tional  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 

to  the  inhabitants  ample  means  of  easy  inter-  and  to  form  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  principal 

coarse  among  themselves  and  with  other  States,  of  the  State  debt,  and  one-fourth  of  one  per 

are  snch  as  to  rival  other  sections  of  the  Union,  centum  for  revenue ;  one-fourth  of  which  is 

Several  of  these  advantages  were  noticed  in  for  a  ^Public  Scliool  Fund,' and  one  and  three- 

the  Gtclopjeou.  for  1868.    Her  population,  quarters  per  centum  of  the  remainder  for  a 

which,  by  the  dose  of  that  year,  was  put  at  one  *  Seminary  Fund.' " 

oiillion  and  a  half,  seems  to  have  been  under-  The  State  finances  are  in  good  condition ;  at 

estimated;  since  Grovemor  McClurg,  in  his  the  same  time  it  is  urged,  that  no  measure 

message  to  the  General  Assembly,  dated  Jan-  involving   an  expenditure  of  public  money, 

^17  5, 1870,  says :  *'  One  may  reasonably  cal-  though  promising  beneficial  results,  should  be 

<^alate  that  the  United  States  census  of  this  engaged  in  by  legislative  action  until  the  State 

7W  will  disdose  the  fact  that  we  number  two  has  paid  her  debt,  and  so  improved  her  condi- 

miUions."  tion  as  to  be  able  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxes. 
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The  entire  debt  of  the  State,  at  the  begiiming  5«H««4f  ton  Mouniaun  lUilio^  Korth 

of  1869.  was  118,654,000,  oyer  $18,000,000  of  ^^,'^'^,^  ^^^^^yT^ll 

which  consisted  of  bonds  given  m  aid  of  rml-  concluded  that  the  State  havmg  sold  all  of  add  rosds 

roads^  and  maturing  in  1872  and  1887,  and  the  under  the  lien  the  State  held  on  them  fbr  Becnritf  «f 

intermediate  years.    The  som  of  $61,000  was  prindpal  and  interest  in  said  honda,  and  the  Stit« 

paid  on  the  principal  daring  1869,  for  which  ha^.by  wid  aalea  aasumed  all  the  obligafions  of 

$18,693,000;  without  mcludmg  $8,000,000  of  as  they  become  due^          Very  leapeofcfiillT, 

bonds  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  r.^^,  i                              A-  B.  JOHNtoK, 

on  which  that  road  punctually  pays  the  interest  ••                         Attoniey-GenemlQflDawnri. 

From  the  State  Treasurer's  statement,  it  These  letters,  it  is  affirmed,  were  published 

appears  that  the  receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  directly  in  New  York  papers  before  their  eziit* 

year  were,  in  the  aggregate,  $2,887,002.61;  and  ence  and  purport  had  been  made  knovii  in 

the  cash  disbursements  for  the  same  period  Missouri;  whereupon  the  value  of  the  Mwoori 

were  $2^702,021.92.    The  State  Auditor's  re-  State  bonds  suddenly  rose  in  the  New  Tod^ 

port  ^ows  that  the  current  ezpeuses  of  the  stock-market,  on  the  persuasion  that  the  pAy* 

government,  including  $92,000,  certificates  of  ment  of  their  semi-annual  interest,  Mmgdne 

indebtedness  last  year,  amounted  to  $1,024,-  after  a  few  weeks  then  ensuing,  would  be 

467.28;  while  the  total  of  warrants  drawn  on  made  in  gold.    MisBOuri  papers  regarded  this 

all  funds  amounted  to  $2,712,617.97,  which  as  a  contrivance  of  speculators  to  enhtnee 

includes  the  payment  of  interest  of  the  State  the  value  of  the  State  b<Hids  for  the  occaston. 

debt.  In   his  recent  message  of  January  4,  1870, 

The  principal  of  the  railroad  bonds  mentioned  Governor  McOlurg  declares  to  the  General  As* 

above  is  to  be  paid  at  maturity,  '4n  gold  or  sembly:  '^I  am  permitted  by  the  Fond  Ckn- 

silver,"  since  the  State  in  issuiii^  them  prom-  missioners  to  state  Uiat,  from  the  records  id 

ised  to  do  so  in  express  terms.    Oonoeming  their  office,  they  unhesitalin^y  say  there  <«• 

their  interest,  which  is  accniing  in  the  mean  not  be  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  more  thsn 

time,  and  the  payment  of  which  faUsdue  semi-  $60,000  on  which  the  holders  are  expecting 

annually  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  July,  interest  in  gold.   But  it  is  not  known  in  rhose 

whether  this  also  must  be  paid  in  coin,  or  not,  hands  they  are,  as  the  coupons  have  not  been 

the  following  letters  were  exchanged  last  year  presented  since  the  State  resnmed  the  payment 

between  the  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  as  of  interest  in  1867.     No  demand  for  interest 

State-Interest-Fnnd  Commissioners,  and  the  in  gold  has  been  made  of  the  finsnd^  agent 

Attorney-General."  of  the  State  in  New  York." 

TBSAflUBBB'a  OvFios,  Statb  or  MnaovBi, )  Railway  communication  in  Missouri  is  quite 

CiTT  OF  JsFFBBeov,  Jfof  25,  1869.    I  extensive,  numerous  lines  crossing  the  State  b 

ffon.  Eorace  JS,  JohMony  AUomey-Qmrnd  of  JiU-  nU  aireotions,  and  connecting  her  diatant  por- 

D^lm :  In  View  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  ^^^?  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  thend^^^ 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Ststes  hi  regard  to  the  bonng  States.     To  her  railroads,  previouslT  in 

effect  of  oontracts  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  what  operation,  there  was  an  addition  made  donog 

ia  popularly  called  the  Legal-tender  Act,  and  in  view  1869  of  not  less  than  860^  miles,  begun  and 

of  the  fact,  that  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  completed  within  the  year.    At  the  cloae  of 

issued  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Bail-  .-,.  \Ljt^  i  aqk  ««^w^  rrA\^  twri^t^  In  aaaiw  of 

road,  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  ^^  penod,  1,085  more  milM  Were  in  cjo^e  or 

the  Iron  Mountam  BaUroad,  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  construction.    A  number  of  new  hnes  had  au«o 

Bailroad,  the  Platte  County  Bailroad,  and  the  North  .  been  projected,  and  their  actual  constractioo 

Missouri  Bailroad,  promise  to  pay  the  prindpiU  <rf  was  looked  upon  as  near  at  hand. 

SSiSn'S4^f^rg^Se*"L!£^'CTw.^e  » ie  expected  th^  the  State  wffl  «.pf«- 

the  honor  to  request  your  opinion,  whether  or  not  the  advantages  from   the  Illinois  and  »t.  J»nu 

State  is  legally  bound  to  pay  the  interest,  due  semi-  Bridge,  when  finished,  as  a  means  of  comina- 

annuaUy  on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  of  each  nication.    The  plan  of  this  vast  enterpriaa  has 

yew.  In  cold  coin.  ^^^  j^^ng  maturing,  and  the  a7th  day  of  Octo- 

va^  "^^  "^^^^  "^^  ""^"^  ^^^"^^  y'^  ^^'^'""^  *""  her,  1869,  witnessed  the  begfaining  of  its  con- 

Vm.  Q.  DALLMBTEB,  State  Treasurer,  struction;  the  foundation  of  the  eastern  pJ« 

DANmi  M.  DBAPBB.  State  Auditor,  having  been  laid  on  that  day,  when  IS  bs^ 

And  «g6-ofieio  Fund  Conmusaioners.  blocks,  weighing  8^  tons  ea^  were,  hj  ap- 

BEPLT.  propriate  machinery,  placed  in  tbcdr  pe™"?j"' 

State  ov  Musoijbi,  OmoB  ov  thb  ATi'T-GximAL, )  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  bmge 

Jbvfebsov  CiTT,  Mo.,  Jvn0  1, 1869.     \  is  to  consist  of  three  arches,  besides  the  abnt- 

^^'n^'  ^'  ^^^^^"^^^^  ^^  ffonarabU  Damd  M.  ments  and  approaches;  the  middle  arch  metf- 

To^&  of  the  26th  instant,  asking  my  opinion  ^™»  ^^^  feet  in  length,  the  "de  o-ies  491  ^t 

in  regard  to  the  le^al  obligation  of  thrstate  to  pay  each.    The  materials,  whereof  the  bridge  ^ 

the  principal  and  interest  in  gold  ooin  on  bonds  issued  be  composed,  are  wrought  and  cast  iron  so^ 

by  tue  State,  has  been  received.    After  careflillv  ex-  gteel  for  the  arches  and  other  accessory  psrt^  ^ 

S"!f^  *^f  <le««5pV^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  varfong  description  of  work;  while  the  piew 

Umted  States,  and  the  various  laws  under  which        s„ X.     »    \!      « w  ^^^\lf^sAi^ami^atixrTS' 

bonds  were  israed  by  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  ^^^  V®  ?f "^^^^^rT^'^A,^*?  ^f^-u  S\^ 

Padflc  Bailroad,  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacaflc  gramte  from  Vurgima.  The  bndge  wiU  w  cw*- 
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strncted  of  snoh  capacity  as  to  afford  indepen-  cessitjr  of  proriding  for  an  efficient  corps  of 

dent  passage  to  raUwaj'-cars,  vehicles  of  all  de-  teachers  by  legislative  action  has  become  evi- 

scriptions,  and  foot-passengers  at  the  same  time.  dent. 

Pablio  instruction  is  well  favored  by  the  The  permanent  Common-school  Fand  con- 

goremment  and  citizens  of  Missouri.     The  sists  of 

8tat6  constitution  provides  for  it  as  follows:  six  pep  cent.  United  States  bonds  (gold) 

"  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  mtelli-  held  by  the  Stute  Treasurer  ........  $1,567,850  00 

gence  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  Six  per  oent.  Miaaouri  bonds,  held  by 

the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the       the  State  Auditor 80,000  00 

General  Assembly  shaU  establish  and  maintain  ^^"^^^  ^  *^*>  Treasury,  to  be  iuTeated,       89,512  67 

free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  Total $1  617  862  67 

&11  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  *     ' 

five  and  twenty-one  years.*'  The  sum  of  $100,000  in  six  per  cent.  United 

The  Governor  avers  that  ''  there  is  a  most  States  bonds  (gold),  held  by  the  State  Auditor, 
healthful  school  sentiment  in  the  State,"  al-  constitute  a  permanent  "State  Seminary  Fund." 
thongh  there  may  have  been  iiyudicious  and  The  amount  of  $218,740.64  was  transferred 
indiscreet  taxation  in  some  cases,  and  perhaps  last  year  to  the  School  Fund,  and  $11,488.88 
"  too  much  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  school  to  the  Seminary  Fund, 
directors;  with  some  other,  irregularities  or  To  the  School  Fund  belong  also  the  swamp- 
defects  that  might  call  for  a  remedy."  The  peo-  lands,  granted  by  the  FederaJ  Government  for 
pie  seem  to  be  rather  heavily  taxed  on  accoant  school  purposes,  though  it  has  sold  a  portion 
of  schools.  But  the  free-school  system  itself  of  them  to  the  amount  of  some  400,000  acres. 
U  spoken  of  with  disapprobation,  on  principle,  Proof  relating  to  215,000  of  these  acres  has 
hj  many  oitiaens,  who  regard  it  as  inefficient, '  been  already  given  to  the  Federal  Government 
bat  only  onerous  to  tax-payers,  without  their  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  that  for  the  rest 
reaping  from  it  the  beneficial  results  which  it  will  follow ;  the  General  Government  agree- 
vas  intended  to  produce.  A  public  paper  in  ing  to  indemnify  the  State  on  account  of  the 
Jefferson  Oity,  in  its  issue  of  December  8,  said  lands,  about  one-fourth  in  scrip,  and  three^ 
1869,  makes  some  noteworthy  statements  in  fourths  in  money.  The  Registrar  of  Lands  has 
regard  to  the  State  Free  School  established  in  patented  1,088,000  acres  of  swamp-lands  to 
the  capital,  and  the  use,  or  rather  no  use,  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  some 
msdeofit  by  many  residents,  who,  rather  than  counties  have  sold  them.  The  Legislature 
send  their  children  to  the  Free  Public  School  is  urged  to  cause  the  legality  of  these  sales  to 
in  the  city,  prefer  to  send  them  to  other  pud  be  inquired  into,  as  they  are  subject  to  strong 
schools.    It  says :  suspicion  of  unfairness  and  malpractice.    The 

The  Pablio  School,  with  tuition  free,  has  only  400  sale  of  10,000  acres  was  effected  in  Vernon 

scholan.   The  two  other  sohoola.  ohaigine  from  75  County  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  acre. 

SI?  ^JIS"  T'*4*H  ^»^«  ,«JI  "5?.^"!:  f  he  Cftth-  By  an  act  of  Congress  dated  July,  1862,  the 

tri^'^f^f^ilTr^^L'L  fc^toTi^-  F^erd  G^vernmenffie  a  gener^  donation 

the  Free  School:  twenty-nine  heads  of  families  pre-  o'  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 

fertheEpUcopal.    Totalis?.  promoting  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 

We  now  oome  to  the  proof  that  the  present  mode  throughout  tiie  Union :  the  leading  object  of 

K?&  f  ^S?^''**?!,^?  *  v15  ~^^7i:  ^'F'^^'\  the  donation  being  to  aid  the  States  and  Ter- 

mdmduaU,  sending  their  children  to  the  EpiBcopol  ^^^'^^  ;^   ♦i,^   ^„*«w;ok.«^«*  rv^  *»*vii^««^    :« 

Mhool  pay  a  school-tax,  going  to  support  the  Public  "tones  m  the  establishment  of  colleges,  m 

School,  of  $T24.  Fifty-one  inSviduala,  sending  their  which,    "without  excluding    Other    scientific 

children  to  the  Catholic  school,  pay  a  sknilar  tax  of  and  classical  Studies,  and  inciuding  military 

LW  i°w?'*»  aeventy  peiaona  pay  $1,928  to  a  tactics,"  such  branches  of  learning  should  be 

!5^wS'"*.'S2.^l^'^~ih"±fcrt'S'wK  **««"  >"V'}?^  **  agrio,Utx.re«.dthe 

num  vUl  pay  a  preminm  to  be  exempt  from  sending  mechanic  arts."    Inis  grant  was  made  on  the 

tp  it!  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  there  are  denomina-  condition  that  "  the  previous  assent  of  the  sev- 

tioMl  eaoaes  for  this.    Among  the  patrons  of  the  eral  States  shall  be  signified  by  lemslative  acts:'» 

Sr^P^iSiS'^iif*  ''^'^^A^  Mg'^^^»  ^^^T  and  further  that  "any  State,  which  may  take 

ffek^^J^'^eXe'rV'S^^^^^^^^  ^^  oMm  the  benefit>f  th^provW^^ 

P&^na  ore  enemies  of  the  ft«e-flchool  system,  for  <^t,  shall  provide,  withm  five  years,  at  least 

IJj^Dg  them  we  ooont  two  of  the  school  directors,  not  less  than  one  college,  as  described  in  the 

tl.?i  ^*^  **»  *^  'i^  mnnicipsl  Uwa,  dictating  a  i»r-  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such 

'm^^J^'^1^^1^^?]^.'^'''^?^^^^''^^''''^  State   shall   cease."     By  a  joint   resolution 

jn  (food  sense  than  the  old  sumptuary  laws  that  rcffu-  j     .   ^  v    i.  T^^  tt          '  T  xi:     ri  *^*^****'*'^" 

Wed  the  length  of  a  boot  or  the  dimensions  of  a  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  General  As- 

Jirt.  Parents  are  more  interested  In  their  own  chll-  sembly,  approved  March  17,  1863,  the  State  of 

<veii  than  anybod^r  else,  and  know  more  about  their  Missouri  accepted  the  grant  "  with  all  the  con- 

S^f  y^i'^f*'*v^H  fd««^ott  of  children  ditions,  restrictions,  and  Umitations,"  but  has 

■noujd  be  adapted  to  their  future  vocations,  needs,  _  _x  a,u5ii_j  xt^  ^^H^^  ^^w^A^4^i^^  r^i^^^^^^Ai^^ 

«d  capacities.*^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  say :  J^*  mlfiUed  the  other  conation  of  providing 

Leteveryparentselecttheteaoherofhls  own  child,  for  such  a  college  within  the  fixed  period  of 

■ad  let  the  8chool-4»x  that  he  pays  go  to  the  school  ^VQ   years,  which  expired  March  IT,  1868. 

*L.  °^^  •«l»o*-"  With  a  view  to  replace  the  State  in  a  condition 

With  regard  to  "  Normal  Schools,"  the  ne-  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  grant,  the 

Vol.  IX.— so.    a 
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Governor  requested  the  General  Assembly  "to  the    secession,  was   restored  to  its  proper 

take  prompt  action,  and,  when  such  college  is  place   last    year  by  ez-Lieatenant-Goveinor 

provided,  have  Congress  properly  informed  Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  after  his  return  hone 

that  such  general  legislation  may  be  had  as  from  Mexico,  where  he  had  resided  since  the 

wUl  make  valid  the  selections  of  land  already  close  of  the  war.  A  correspondence  took  place 

made  under  the  grant,  and  entitle  the  State  to  on  this  occasion  between  him  and  Goyemor 

select  the  remainder."  McOlurg,  as  follows : 

The   charitable   institutions  of  the   State  St.  Louw,  Mo.,  Jfoy  26, 1869. 

appear  to  be  m  a  satisfactory  condition  and  To  Bit  JExcdUncy  J,  W,  McCHtrg^ 

managed  by  efficient  officers,  and  their  in-  Ooeemcr  cf  tkt  Statt  of  Miacwri, 

terests  carefully  attended  to.      The  average  Sib:  Any  hesitation  formerly  felt  on  principle* of 

number   of   convicts    detained    in   tha    State  general  publiclaw,  or  on  aocoimt  of  oonflicting  opin- 

numoer  oi^  ^ounigv^    aeiiainea    »n  ine    Diaie  p^^^  within  the  State,  to   deliver  to  iu  «xi*tii« 

Prison,  durmg  1868,  was  Y02;  in  1869  it  was  goyernment  the  original  gi«at  seal  of  the  Stated 

734;  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  740  Missouri,  iifas  removed  by  the  fact  that  in  Notember 

(males),  all  of  them  confined  at  night  in  cells  last,  for  the  first  time  sinoe  1660,  State  offlcere  vere 

originally  intended  for  866.    A  new  cell-build-  ch?"°  ^n  profound  Deace,  ^  an  election  held  throujrb- 

{n^^oaiv/^A^  ;*.  ,v«rv.^A«o />^A*A^4^:y^»  n,.;!  ..r^ii  Va  out  Its  territory.    I  therefore  to  you,  as  the  chief 

ing  has  been  m  progress  of  erection,  and  will  be  magistrate  cho/en  at  that  election,^  herewith  trans- 

covered  this  year  with  a  roof.    A  necessity  of  mit  it. 

enlarging  the  prison-yard  wall,  and  building  an  Now  of  no  official  valne,  it  is  still  interestm^  as  a 

adequate  number  of  workshops  within,  exists,  "h®  of  the  time  when  civil  war  had  not  yet  divided 

By  this  means  the  establishment  will  be  made  ^^JS^^^^' ^^^^                      !?STf  ± 


be  working  for  compensation,  either  by  hired  servant,  THOMAS  C.  BEYNOLDS. 

contractors,  according  to  the  present  system,  State  or  Mibsouhi,  Exxoutive  DspAimim, ) 

or  otherwise;  whereas,  now,  only  a  part  of  Cnr  of  Jeffbmox,  Jfoy  27, 1669.    \ 

their  number  can  be  thus  profitably  occupied:  Tomn,  Thomm  O.  Swoldt,      ,    .  ,    „ 

though  the  others  also  have  been  usefaUy  em-  ^;P.^« ;J^t  ^^^^t^J^l^^^^J^. 


income  from  convict-labor  in  the  books  of  the  ing  to  witness  not  only  the  return  of  the  old  seal  to 

Penitentiary.    The  receipts  from  the  labor  of  *^  original  and  togitimate  place  ftom  jhich  ithad 

convicts  hired  by  contracVs  were  $88,«9.27  JXSdJjLir^l^  l^^a"^^^^^^       '''"^ 

in  1868,   and  ^34,716.19  m  1869.     The  finan-  -^e  will  preserve  and  respect  the  seal  as  the  orip- 

cial  condition  of  the  prison  on  December  6,  nal  government  seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 

1869,  as  stated  in  the  Factor's  report,  was:  admire  it  for  its  value,  beinff  founded  in  law,  iod  will 

"  cash  on  hand  and  other  assets,  $28,588.64:  «»P«*  yj^  %  y^"'  ™^/y  ^t}^^"^""  ^^"t. 

and  the  amount  dueto  indiyiduaC$69,596.17,''  JXcJtio'^Vtie  c^^r^Jf  tKed ^ p5".Sd 

leaving  the  establishment  m  debt  at  that  time  in  the  refiner's  fire.    Such  expressions  from  sucli  a 

$86,006.63.  source,  beinff  a  virtual  candid  acknowledgment  of  the 

A  Reform  School  for  the  confinement  and  »?;honty  of  the  government,  do  more  for  a  tpeedy 

correction  of  young  offenders  seems  to  be  much  ^*i^*^°  ^  Jffjf  ^^'^  *^7?'"^^-  ""^^^  ^..;«« 

J  J  V  X    ^  "**"b  ""  ,  ,YY   J  7*"°/^  "2" '" "^"  Be  assured  the  present  State  admmistration  deauw 

needed,  but  not  yet  estabushed,  m  the  State  of  such  a  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  that  the  day 

Missouri.  may  be  hastened  for  the  restoration  ofeveir  political 

Prize-fighting  is  apparently  not  favored  but  privilege  consistent  with  State  and  national  safety. 

rather  discountenanced  in  Missouri.  On  Janu-  -rr^  ^^^  ^.®  fe°' ^^  ^,?"T^*^?«  ^%^.*«  i!! 
01.V  10  ifiAQ  «  «^.^w.T.A«  ^f  ♦!»*  T^«r«.  xr^»««  aon,  Francis  Sodman,  the  Seoretaiy  of  Bute,  lU 
ary  19,  1869,  a  member  of  the  Ix)wer  House  i^  custodian,  togethe^  with-  your  1^  and  a  copj 
introduced  a  bill  "  for  the  suppression  of  pnre-  of  this  acknowledgment 
fighting  in  the  State,  providing  that  partici-  I  am,  very  respeotfhlly, 
pators,  seconds,  umpires,  and  spectators,  shall  Your  obedient  •gjvant, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  high  misdemeanor,  and  •*•  ^-  ^c^-^^^**- 
punished  by  two  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  Much  of  the  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
labor,  or  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  both  such  fine  and  bly  at  the  last  session  was  given  to  political  mat- 
imprisonment.'*  The  bin  was  referred  to  the  ters.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Gonstitii- 
Committee  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  who  tion  of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  but  the  BCt 
modified  it,  especially  as  to  the  persons  to  be  is  regarded  as  defective,  by  reason  that  the 
punished ;  these  being  "  the  prize-fiffhters  for  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  adopted  for 
money  or  other  valuable  property,"  and  the  the  purpose,  "  in  reciting  the  words  of  the 
penalty,  *^  imprisonment  of  from  six  to  twelve  amendment,  does  not  include  the  second  sec- 
months,  or  a  fine  of  from  $600  to  $1,000,  or  tion."  On  this  account,  the  Secretary  of  Stjte 
both."  The  bill  was  so  reported  to  the  House  of  Missouri,  by  a  letter  dated  January  4, 1870, 
on  February  8th,  when  it  passed  with  a  unani-  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Fed- 
mous  vote.  eral  Government  "  to  cause  an  official  copj"  of 
The  original  seal  of  the  State,  which  had  the  fifteenth  amendment,  as  passed  by  Con- 
disappeared  from  the  seat  of  government  in  gress,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  office."  to  the 
1861,  when  those  who  had  it  in  custody  joined  end  that  the  General  Assembly  might  duly 
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vote  on  it  again,  during  their  session  of  the  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  disqualified  white 
present  year,     llie  Crovemor  says  he  will  lay  citizens  during  the  last  session  of  the  General 
an  attested  copy  of  the  amendment  before  Assembly.  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced 
them  "at  an  early  moment,"  and  recommends  on  January  18,  1869,  simply  "providing  for  an 
its  ratification.  amendment  to  the  constitution,  by  striking 
In  behalf  of  the  negroes  residing  in  ^Kfissouri,  out  all  provisions  which  place  white  men  under 
whose  nomber  is  set  down  at  one  hundred  disability  for  acts  of  disloyalty,  the  question 
thousand,  and  who  are  excluded  from  repre-  to  be  submitted  to  the   people  at  the  gen- 
sontation  at  the  ballot-box,  Governor  McOlurg  eral  election  of  1870,"  which  bill  was  re- 
Tannly  recommends  that  an  amendment  to  ferred  to  the  proper  committee. 
the  State  constitution  *^  be  proposed  and  sub-  An  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  in 
mitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejec-  regard  to  common  affairs  is  strongly  rccom- 
tion  at  the  next  fall  election,"  although  the  mended  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature  at 
ratification  of  the  proposed  fifteenth  amend-  the  present   session,  namely,   "  striking   out 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  what  is  commonly  known  as  fJie  double  liabil- 
woald  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  popular  ity  clause,  whereby,  as  the  constitution  now 
Tote  upon  the  former  in  the  State.     He  insists  is,  the  stockholders  in  private  corporations 
the  more  upon  the  action  of  the  General  As-  '  shall  be  individually  liable  for  the  stock,  and 
sembly  in  wis  matter,  because  for  the  ezten-  a  further  sum  equal  to  it ; ' "  such  a  clause  being 
son  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  negroes  at  the  same  time  uigust  and  greatly  injurious 
there  is  no    constitutional  provision  in  the  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  it  tends  to 
State  constitution,  "  and  without  one,  in  the  hinder  capital  from  being  invested  in  enter- 
absence  of  Federal  le^lation,  the  State  Le-  prises  which  would  otherwise  be  entered  into  by 
giilatare  cannot  admit  them."  .  He  suggests  such  corporations  to  the  advantage  of  the  Oom- 
that "  the  amendment  might  be  proposed  in  such  monwealth.    This  matter  also  had  been  taken 
form  as  to  empower  the  Legislature  to  admit  in  hand  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature ; 
them  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1871."  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House,  and 
On  the  other  hand,  he  calls,  in  favorable  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oonstitntional 
terms^  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Amendments,  **  prc^osing  to  submit  to  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  removing  the  po-  people,  at  the  next  general  election,  an  amend- 
litical  disabilities  under  which  those  citizens'  ment  to  the  constitution,  changing  section  6, 
ore  now  laboring  who  took  part  on  the  aide  of  article  8,  in  reference  to  the  double  liability  of 
secession.     He  says :  ^^  As  wayward   States  stockholders ;  the  amendment  providing  that 
ha?o  been  restored  by  Federd  laws  to  their  no  stockholder  shall  be  liable  for  a  greater 
proper  places  to  support  and  strengthen  the  sum  than  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  such 
Federal  fabric,  so  it  may  be  desirable,  with  those  stockholder. " 

who  have  a  right  to  decide,  that  it  shall  not  The  calling  of  a  general  convention  of  the 
much  longer  be  considered  in  our  State  incon-  people,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  amend- 
Eistent  with  its  safety  to  receive  back,  as  sup-  ing  the  State  constitution,  seems  to  have 
ports,  Lidividnals  whose  ability  to  uphold  was  been  in  contemplation  with  many  citizens. 
hat  too  well  proved  by  their  ability  to  pull  The  Governor  m^uces  it  the  subject  of  a  strong 
down."  For  the  removal  "of  such  disabilities  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  deprecating  that 
as  are  now  imposed  upon  those  who  are  other-  any  step  should  be  made  in  such  direction, 
wise  qualified  as  voters,"  no  amendment  to  regarding  it  preferable  to  tolerate,  at  least  for 
^6  State  constitution  need  be  proposed,  a  a  time,  any  objectionable  provisons  now  form- 
special  provision  having  already  been  made  in  ing  part  of  the  constitution,  rather  than  to 
it,  enabling  the  Legislature  to  remove  them  by  attempt  to  amend  them  by  a  convention  of  the 
tijeir  action,  "after  the  first  day  of  January,  people.  This  could  not  be  done  without  a  heavy 
1S71/^  For  rehabilitating  the  citizens  here  expenditure  of  money,  which  the  State,  in  her 
referred  to,  and  practicaUy  restoring  to  them  present  financial  condition,  could  not  well 
t^ elective  franchise,  only  the  expediency  re-  afford  to  bear;  besides  that,  according  to  a 
^ns  to  be  considered.  In  this  the  Governor  provision  inserted  in  the  constitution,  "  all 
^ggests  a  preparatory  method,  saying  that  needed  amendments  can  be  separately  submit- 
the  subject  can  be  discussed  in  the  canvass  ted  to  and  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the 
preceding  Uie  election  of  next  fall.  The  pres-  next  general  election,  without  additional  ex- 
vnt  Legislature  may  invite  such  discussion  if  pense. 

bought  best.     Candidates  for  the  next  Gen-  The  registration  law,  of  which  we  gave  an 

^^  Assembly  can  in  part  run  upon  the  issue  account  in  the  Gtolop^dia  for  1868,  and  the 

^>f  fiiyoring  or  opposing  the  removal  of  such  manner  wherewith  it  is  administered  by  those 

^^bilities.      The   Senators  and  representa-  in  whose  hands  its  execution  has  been  placed, 

tires  can  come  here  prepared  to  reflect  and  to  are  loudly  denounced  by  a  large  portion  of  the 

vute  the  sentiments  of  their  respective  constit-  people  and  the  press,  especially  in  reference 

^eneiea,  andamuority  can  exercise  the  power  to  the  voting  at  the  general  State  election, 

already  conferred,  and  suspend  or  repeal  the  held  in  November,  1868.  As  an  evidence  of  the 

parts  of  the  constitution  referred  to."  truth  of  their    charges,   they  refer    to    the 

A  more  radical  measure  had  been  already  official   lists    returned  to  the    Secretary  of 
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State,  but  kept  long  unknown  to  the  public,  church,  is  an  inonmbencj'  of  the  whole  UnitT, 
These  lists  represent  the  "  qualified  "  voters  to  be  performed  as  Providence  may  open  the 
at  that  election  to  have  been  166,509,  and  the  way.  The  subject  of  the  missions  receired 
^^  rejected  "  voters  only  11,016;  but  the  ac-  especial  attention,  and  it  was  decided  that  t}ie 
cusers  point  to  the  fact  that  fifty  counties  in  ultimate  aim  in  all  the  mission-fields  should  be 
the  State  returned  no  lists  of  the  *^ rejected ''  to  raise  up  a  native  ministry,  and  the  es- 
voters,  though  the  registration  law  absolutely  tablishraent  of  self-sustaining  congreg&tioDs. 
prescribes  i^  and  that  five  counties  more  re-  The  Synod  sanctioned  the  establisbnent  oft 
turned  no  lists  at  all.  Whatever  was  the  cause  training-school  at  Nisky,  in  Prussia;  the  em* 
of  suchi  an  omission,  they  aver  that  the  offi-  tion  of  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
cial  lists  themselves,  if  duly  returned,  would  ing  missionaries  at  Kleinwelke,  in  Saxodt, 
show  the  **  rejected"  voters  in  1868  to  have  where  the  children  of  missionaries  are  to  be 
been  not  fewer  than  20,000.  They  affirm  far-  educated;  and  the  publication  of  a  misaonary 
ther,  that,  besides  these  citizens  excluded  from  periodical  for  use  in  the  West  Indies, 
voting  after  they  had  been  registered,  a  large  The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  Mora- 
number  of  others  presented  themselves  to  be  vian  doctrine,  as  revised  by  the  General  Synod 
registered,  but  were  refused  registration,  even  of  1869: 

for  subsequent  r^ection,  and  a  much  larg:er  ^^        ^  ^^^  ^^^  revealed  to  w  in  the  Vori 

number  aid  not  present  themselves  for  regis-  of  God  aa  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  sincerely  befieve 

tration  at  all,  only  to  avoid  enduring  the  insults  that  the  loss  of  life  itself  would  be  a  trifling  enl  com- 

and  mortification  which  they  were  sure  to  paredwiththedenialofany  oneof  them.  But  meet 


in  St.  Louis  County  alone,  they  are  reckoned  by  Ood*s  grace,  she  atiU  holds  fast : 

at  from  8,000  to  10,000— 40  that  the  citizens.  *' That  whosoever  beliereth  in  Christ*!  redeDptkn 

of  Missouri,  who,  at  the  election  of  1868,  were  May  ^^SSn**^^^  a  complete  exemption 

legally  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the  elec-  «_     ^, .         **!!S?  L  *  a^^^  ♦!.-  r^Wr^^r^ 

♦!^«   A.«»./»k;»^    iv.,*    \.^  ^^.^   »-^»u:»»   ^^  ♦»»«  From  this  great  truth  we  deduce  the  foUoinns' 

tive  franchise,   but,  bv  the  working  of  the  points  of  doctnne  moat  essential  to  salvation: 

registration  law  and  the  action  of  its  execu-  a.  The  doctxine  of  th€  total  deprwiit^  ^Jk«sK»ft«- 

tors,  were  unlawfully  either  refused  registra-  <«r*— that  there  is  no  health  in  us— and  that,  linc* 

tion  or  excluded  from  voting  after  registration,  1$e  J^^  ,^®  ^J*.  ^^  ^"^^  ^  ^'^^  ouwelves  oct  of 

or  kept  from  oflfering  themselves  as  voters  ^l^l^J^'^^U  lo^  of  God  iJ..  FaO^.-^ 

at  all,  are  represented  to  have  been  at  least  "has  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundatioiiotibc 

80,000.  worid,»»  and  who  "  so  loved  the  world  that  he  «w 

MORAVIANS.     The  General  Synod  of  the  his  only-begotten  Bon,  that  whosoever  believeth  m 

Moravian  Church  met  at  Herrnhut  on  the  24th  ^^  Sf^^i^  5.®?  P®"J^\  ^^^  ^T?  Sr'i^^^J'U. 

of  May,  1869,  and  ^^journed  on  the  8th  of  j^^  ^^  j^  ^,^^  .  ^hat  God,  the  Ciestor  of  il 

July.   It  was  the  first  session  of  this  body  held  things,  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  has  reooociM 

since  1857.    It  had  been  the  intention  to  hold  the  world  unto  himself— that  **  he  is  before  all  things, 

it  in  1867,  ten  years  after  the  last,  but  the  pre-  and  by  him  all  thin»  exist."             ,  _^.  >  ^  „. ,/ 

liminary  steps  occupied  two  years  longer.    By  jL^^^^*^X^^.^C^l 

a  fortuitous  and  hanpy  coincidence,  the  year  m  oflFences,  and  waa  nused  again  for  our  instiilcation, 

which  it  was  actually  held  was  the  centennial  and  that  in  his  merits  alone  we  find  Ibii^TeDeH  i> 

of  the  Synod  at  Marienborn,  in  1769,  at  which  suis  and  peace  with  God. 

the  constitution  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  «iT,^e ^<>l"?t^^  1** ^^  ^*£^.     .T!f.C2. 

was  framed     Accordi^  to  the  modifications  STo^Sli^f^rh^^jX-^^^^^^ 

effected  m  the  composition  of  this  body  by  the  the  children  of  God,  and  that  without  him  we  ctflAc: 

Synod  of  1857,  deputies  from  the  congregations  know  the  truth.                                          . 

were  no  longer  present,  but  only  representa-  /  The  doctrine  of  a*yfwtoo/'/tf»»/ij»t»ti»«« 

tives  of  the  provinces.    Of  these  there  were  S^-tS"  ^^n^^diSK 

twenty-seven,  nine  from  each  province.    Be-  mtitude,  and  that  genuine  ikith  wOl  ever  be  tho 

sides  these,  six  brethren  from  the  missions,  distinguishable." 

members  ofthe  elders' Conference  of  the  Unity,  ,               *      ^         1  -n  ««-n 

bishops,  and  official  members,  swelled  the  num-  The  following  are  the  General  Moravun 

her  of  voting  members  to  fifty-four.    Amona  Church  statistics  for  1868 : 

the  subjects  that  were  considered  by  the  Synod  ■d**!?'*        *^*'*'"''**T!!; 

were  the  Saviour's  government  of  His  Church  •    S^h^S^^^J £ 

the  doctrine,  the  liturgy,  church  discipline,  the  ^erioan  Northern  Pro^oe'!  i4 

ministry  of  the  Word,  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  *^        Southern  Province.  10 

constitution  of  the  Unity  and  its  several  prov-    Missionaries  and  their  children. .     

inces,  foreign  missions,  the  home-work  of  the  IFlTS 

three  provinces,  etc.    Little  essential  change  ^         *     k     Ias^ 

was  made  in  what  was  already  established.  Seventeen  bishops  were  living  at  *»*  ^^'^^ 

In  reference  to  church  work,  the  Synod  de-  of  1869,  of  whom  five  were  in  theUnited  Stat£\ 

oided  that  the  diffiision   of  their  views  in  four  in  Great  Britidn,  seven  in  OontmcnUi 

Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  birthplace  of  this  Europe,  and  one  in  Antigua,  West  Indies. 
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„ . .  V  T>     .  sb«*«»*»»««>J^             Mi^-       ^trSf"-  cipal  church  funds  in  the  British  provinces : 

^^'S.'I'ZSim  P«Vii«.::::    l^         L°?  "f^«'  ^^^^  *M92  ?*.  M.  ;  moome.  £418 

''       Southern  Province 689           65  14s.  lOd.;    sostentation  fund,  £5,156;  minis- 

■       ters'  ohildren^s  fond,  £4,998  IBs.  4d. ;  training 

Miaeioni 9,871       M^*  institution  fund^  £2,160  78.  lOd, 

The  Moravians  have  87  mission  stations  in  British  societies  in  ud  of  the  Moravian  mis- 

yarioas  parts  of  the  earth,  with  819  missiona-  sions  are,  the  London  Association,  the  Edin- 

ries,  1,009  native  assistants,  having  the  care  of  borffh  Association,  and  the  Glasgow  Anziliarj. 

20,518  commnnicants,  24,916  non-communi-  MOUSTIER,  Lbonzl,  Harquis  de,  a  French 

cflota,  and  22,814  baptized  children.    The  in-  statesman  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Paris  in 

crease  of  the  missions,  in  1868,  was  £21,401,  1815 ;  died  in  that  city,  February  5, 1869.    He 

andthe  expense  £17,113.    The  snms  raised  by  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  Clemen 

contributions  of  members  or  by  trade  in  the  Edouard  de  Moustier,  Comte  de  Frotte.     He 

rarions  stations,  and  the  special  donations  for  was  educated  for  the  diplomatic  career,  elected 

school  purposes,  amounted  to  about  £25,000.  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 

The  total  number  of  missionaries  employed  Department  of  Doubs,  May  13,  1849 ;  was  am- 

from  the  commencement  of  the  missions,  186  ba^ador  at  the  court  of  Berlin  from  March, 

years  ago,  was  1,850.  1853,  to   November,    1859;    ambassador   at 

A  Home  Missionary  Society  has  lately  been  Vienna  from  December,  1859,  to  August,  1861 ; 
established  in  the  British  provinces,  to  which  ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  August, 
there  is  an  aoziUary  in  Yorkshire.  The  Irish  1861,  to  September,  1866 ;  and  appointed  Sec- 
Scriptnre-reader's  Society  also  does  mission-  retary  of  State  for  Foreim  Affairs  on  the  2d 
work  in  connection  with  the  Irish  congrega-  of  September,  1866,  which  place  he  held  up  to 
tions.  There  are  five  boys*  and  ten  girls' schools  December,  1868,  when  he  resigned  in  conse- 
and  boarding-schools  in  England ;  seven  boys'  sequence  of  his  failing  health,  impaired  by  his 
and  ten  girls'  schools  are  enumerated  on  the  long  residence  in  the  East,  and  was  made  Sen- 
Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  ator,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de 
besides  the  theological  school  at  Bethlehem,  La  Yalette.  While  filling  the  Department  of 
Pa^  there  is  a  ladies'  school  at  the  same  place ;  Foreign  Affairs,  the  marquis  was  supposed,  in- 
and  there  are  schools  at  Chaska,  Minn. ;  in  correctiy  it  is  now  said,  to  represent  the  war 
Bartholomew  County,  Ind.;  Lancaster  County,  policy  of  the  empire,  and,  in  particular,  to 
Pa. ;  Nazareth,  Pa. ;  and  Salem,  N.  C.  Theo-  have  urged  an  aggressive  interference  in  the 
logical  institutions  are  located  at  Gnadenfeld,  affairs  of  Germany,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
Proasia;  Fulneck,  England;  and  at  Bethle*  the  consummation  of  German  unity.  His 
hem,  Pa.  There  are  schools  for  the  children  health  since  the  period  of  his  appointment  to 
of  missionaries  at  Fulneck,  and  at  Kleinwelke,  the  Senate,  had  been  steadily  and  percepti- 
Saxony.  A  training-school  has  been  estab-  bly  declining.  His  retirement  from  the  For- 
lished  at  Nisky,  Prussia.  The  leadingMora-  eign  Department  was  very  generally,  though 
visa  periodicalfl  are,  the  Moranian^  at  Bethle-  perhaps  erroneously,  regarded  as  a  manifesta- 
hem,  Pa. ;  the  M^sMnger  and  Periodical  Ao-  tion  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  HI.  of  his  aban- 
C'mnU  (Missionary),  in  England;  the  BrAder  donment  of  a  war  policy  toward  Prussia,  and 
B)U  and  the  Hsrrnhut^  in  Germany.  the  news  of  it  was  joyfully  received  at  the 
The  following  is  the  condition  of  the  prin-  Prussian  court. 
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XAVY,  UNITED  STATES.    The  Navy  of  mounting  86  guns,  were  in  commission  for 

the  United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  special  service,  besides  six  at  the  various  sta- 

political  year,  on  March  4, 1869,  consisted  of  tions  used  as  receiving-ships,  with  fourteen 

-03  vessels  of  all  classes  and  in  every  con-  tugs  and  small  vessels.    The  remainder  of  the 

dition.    Their  aggregate  tonnage  was  183,442  navy  not  in  commission  consisted  of  46  iron^ 

tons,  and  when  in  commission  they   were  clads  and  monitors  of  every  class,  laid  up  at 

calcnlated  to  carry  1.866  guns,  exclusive  of  the  various  stations.    Of  this  number  82  have 

howitzers.    As  regards  steam  or  sailing  ves-  been  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  sold  as  not 

6«U,  excepting  the  iron-dads,  which  are  all  adapted  to  the  service,  of  which  26  have 

steamers,  of  the  wooden  ships  82  were  sail-  never  been  in  commission.    All  of  these  iron- 

JQg-vessels;  63  were  steamers  with  some  aux-  elads  would  require  a  thorough  overhauling 

iliary  sail-power;  44  were  steamers   with-  and  expensive  repairs  to  hulls,  turrets,  and 

oat  any  efficient  sail-power,  and  22  were  with-  machinery,  before  they  could  be  got  ready  for 

OQt  sail-power  of  any  kindL    The  whole  force  service.    There  are  22  vessels  on  the  stocks 

effective  for  immediate  service  at  the  begin-  unfinished,  and  66  laid  up  in  ordinary,  or  unfit 

luiur  of  the  political  year  was  43  vessels,  in-  for  active  service  in  the  future, 
eluding  storeships,  mounting  856  guns  of  every        The  North  and  South  Pacific  stations  were 

calibre,  and  attached  to  fleets;   six  others,  combined  into  one,  the  Pacific  station;  the 
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others,  known  as  the  North  and  South  Allan-  machinery,  and  without  consuming  their  coal 

tio,  the  European^  and  the  Asiatic,  remain  un-  which  is  thus  reserved  for  times  of  necessitj 

changed.  and  danger.    The  ship-rig  considered  the  most 

Within  the  limits  of  these  stations  are  com-  efficient  for  cruisers  has  alreadj  heen  giTen  to 

prised  most  of  the  ports  and  sea-coasts  of  the  40  yessels  of  this  class.  The  success  which  hhs 

known  world.    But  the  force  assigned  to  afford  attended  this  plan  has  illustrated  its  wisdom. 

protection  to  American  interests  is  small  com-  The  capacity  of  the  yessels  for  ereiy  service  is 

pared  with  that  which  some  other  nations  proved  by  teial  to  have  been  greatly  improTed 

send  on  the  same  duty.    Cruising  upon  the  without  loss  of  speed  or  efficiency  when  under 

same  seas,  and  with  duties  not  more  various  steam.    Many  of  the  foreign  coal-stations  h&Te 

and  extensive,  France  has  over  150  ships  in  been  discontinued,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the 

commission,  of  a  tonnage  of  260,000  tons,  commandants  of  squadrons  directing  them  do: 

while  England  has  crowded  into  the  same  to  permit  the  consumption  of  cod  for  ibj 

area  no  less  than  191  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  purpose  which  could  be  as  well  perfonutd 

828,000  tons,  with  a  flying  squadron  ready  to  under  sail. 

r&enforce  her  power  whenever  occasion  may  The  North  Atlantic  station  embraces  the 

require.  entire  eastern  coast  of  North  Americs,  aod 

Of  the  48   vessels   which   composed*  the  that  of  South  America  as  far  as  Gape  Onnge, 

American  fleet,  not  more  than  18  were  in  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  extendis; 

a  condition  for  real  service.    And  most  of  eastward  to  the  48d  degree  of  longitude  weat 

them  were  steamers  without  sufficient  sail-  of  Greenwich.    The  squadron  on  this  8t«tioD 

power.    With  mere  steam-vessels  there  exist  consisted,  during  the  year,  of  the  PowhatAO, 

the  disadvantages  of  complicated  machinery,  Tnscarora,  Severn,  Albany,  Nantucket,  >*ip9c, 

worn  by  constant  use,  and  exposed  to  derange-  Seminole,  Swatara,  and  two  heavy  iron-dadf, 

ment  on  foreign  seas,  more  easily  disabled  in  the  Saugus  and  Dictator,  with  tugs,  nuking 

battle  and  storm,  and  they  aflford  no  school  of  12  vessels,  mounting  76  guns,  and  commfloded 

seamanship  to  officers  or  men.    Besides,  only  a  by  Eear-Admiral  Hoflf,  who  was  reUeved  o& 

few  war-steamers  can  carry  coal  for  more  than  September  16th  by  Rear- Admiral  Charlrs  H. 

ten  days'  use,  and  even  a  portion  of  this  time  Poor.    In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  con- 

must  be  consumed  in  seeking  a  new  supply,  dition  of  the  vessels,  a  limited  force  was  shown 

The  decay  of  the  monitors  has  served  to  in-  in  the  West  Indies. 

crease  the  weakness  of  the  eflfective  force.  The  present  commander  of  the  squadron  Las 

Little  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  been  directed,  while  preserving  strict  neutrality 

Hulls,  turrets,  and  machinery,  the  most>ostly  between  the  contending  powers  in  Cuba*  to 

and  powerful,  have  been  exposed  to  the  direct  permit  no  ii\justice  to  citizens  of  the  United 

action  of  the  elements,  and  not  one  of  the  States,  to  prevent  interference  with  American 

whole  fleet  could  have  been  ready  in  time  to  commerce,  and  to  repel  and  punish  anj  dis- 

resist  a  sudden  attack.    In  the  opinion  of  the  respect  or  violation  of  the  flag.    Some  of  tie 

Secretary,  the  condition  of  the  Navy  at  the  vessels  cruised  among  the  islands,  more  panic* 

be^^nning  of  the  year  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Oall-  ularly  in  the  waters  of  Hayti  and  St  Domingo, 

ing  into  activity  the  best  professional  ability  in  A  part  of  this  island  being  in  a  state  of  reruln- 

every  bureau  and  department  of  the  service,  tion,  made  a  more  important  demand  upon  the 

the  task  of  reorganizing  the  material,  as  far  service  than  it  was  fully  able  to  meet 

as  consistent  with  present  laws,  was  under-  The  South  Atlantic  station  embraces  the  es5t 

taken.    Work  was  renewed  at  all  the  navy-  coast  of  South  America,  from  Caipe  Orange  to 

yards,  and,  as  fast  as  possible,  the  ships  in  Cape  Horn,  extending  across  from  the  former 

ordinary  were  put  in  condition  for  service,  point  to  St  Paul  de  Loando,  and  along  the 

Those  in  commission,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  southwest  coast  of  AfHca  to  the  Gape  of  Good 

spared  from  their  stations,  were  also  repaired.  Hope.    This  squadron  consists  of  the  Lancaster 

More  than  half  of  the  Pacific  fleet  have  been  (flagship),  Quinnebau|^,  Wasp,  and  Portsmootb 

repaired  at  Mare  Island;  and  nearly  all  the  — ^four  vessels,  mounting  forty-three  gnna,  S£^ 

yessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  have,  from  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Joseph 

time  to  time,  been  sent  home  for  that  purpose.  Lanman. 

The  work  was  also  renewed,  and  actively  In  consequence  of  the  war  existing  between 

pushed,  on  all  the  available  ships  at  the  several  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  the  Navy  has  been  fire- 

yards.    By  this  means  the  various  squadrons  quently  called  upon  to  aflTord  protection  io 

have  been  reinforced  to  some  extent    At  the  American  citizens  and  interests  in  that  latitauc, 

same  time,  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  and  the  Department  designs  to  send  there.  &> 

efficiency  with  the  greatest  economy,  all  the  soon  as  practicable,  vessels  of  light  draft,  wbu'^ 

steamers  which  have  been  repaired  have  been  wiU  be  able  to  ascend  the  rivers  of  the  Argen- 

given  full  sail-power,  and  rerigged,  so  that,  tine  Confederation  and  Paraguay, 

without  interfering  with  their  speed  or  effect-  The  Pacific  station  is  one  of  great  exteat  m 

iveness  under  steam,  they  are  now  entirely  importance,  embracing  the  entire  western  (^ 

independent  of  it,  and  are  enabled  to  cruise  of  both  North  and  South  America,  extendmc 

wherever  required,  or,  if  need  be,  to  go  round  westward  to  the  170th  degree  of  west  lonp- 

the  world  without  deterioration  of  boilers  or  tude,  and  thence  along  the  equator  south  of  i( 
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to  the  115th  degree  east,  taking  in  New  Zea-  rapidly  increasing,  and  American  citizens  are 

land,  Aastralia,  and  New  Guinea,  together  with  found  located  everywhere  on  its  shores  and 

the  Feejee  and  other  groups  of  the  South  Pa-  among  its  islands.    All  the  groups  are  visited 

cific  Ocean.    The  naval  force  on  this  station  is  by  whalers,  and  many  Ohristian  missionaries, 

looked  to  for  any  needed  protection  to  the  in-  who  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Gh>v- 

terestfl  of  the  Government  and  people  in  all  emment,  are  scattered  among  them.    The  re- 

the  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  along  the  great  isth-  gions  of  the  South  Pacific  have  not  been  visited 

mas  and  the  whole  coast  of  South  America;  by  an  American  vessel-of-war  since  the  exnlor- 

the  whaling  and  fishing  fleets  in  the  North  ing  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  the 

Pacific ;  the  growing  commerce  with  the  Sand-  great  Polynesian  Archipelago,  holding  out  many 

¥ich  Islands,  Ohina,  and  Japan;  the  newly-  inducements  to  our  commerce,  has  been  but 

acquired  interests  in  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  partially  explored  and  surveyed. 

islands ;  and  to  the  traders,  representatives,  and  The  sloop-of-war  Kearsarge  was  sent  to  make 

missionaries,  scattered  among  the  barbarous  or  a  limited  reoonnoissance  of  the  Pacific  islands, 

half-oinlized  tribes  which  people  the  Pacific  with  orders  to  extend  her  cruise  as  far  as  Aus- 

groaps.  trail  a,  where  she  was  last  heard  from. 

This  station  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  The  Jamestown  was  subsequently  sent  with 
denominated  the  North  Pacific  and  the  South  orders  to  visit  the  Feejee  Islands  and  the  Caro- 
Pacifio  squadrons,  commanded  respectively  by  line  group,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  re- 
Rear- Admiral  Graven  and  Rear- Admiral  Turner  ported  outrages  on  American  citizens,  and  look- 
~the  North  Pacific  squadron  consisting  of  eight  mg  after  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Teasels,  mounting  in  all  78  guns ;   and  the  that  quarter. 

South  Pacific  squadron,  consisting  of  six  ves-  The  European  station  embraces  the  Atlantic, 

sels,  mounting  in  all  49  guns.    Since  the  coming  with  its  connecting  waters,  north  of  the  equator^ 

in  of  the  present  Administration,  for  the  pur-  and  as  far  as  the  forty-third  degree  west  from 

pose  of  readier  communication,  and  to  give  to  Greenwich,  and  includes  the  whole  west  const 

the  small  force  in  this  extended  field  greater  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  its  commu- 

efficiency  and    facility  for  combined  action,  nicating  seas,  and  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far 

theae  two  stations  have  been  consolidated  into  as  St.  Paul  de  Loando. 

one,  with  a  single  fleet  of  two  divisions,  each  The  squadron,  under  oommand  of  Rear-Ad- 

imder  the  immediate  command  of  a  commodore,  miral  Radford,  has  been  reinforced  by  the 

with  the  whole  under  the  general  command  of  Juniata  and  Supply,  and  the  Sabine.    It  consbts 

a  rear-admiraL  now  of  these  vessels,  with  the  Richmond  and 

The  Pacific  fleet,  under  command  of  Rear-  Plymouth,  and  the  Franklin  as  flagship—six 

Admiral  Turner,   with    Commodore  William  vessels,  mounting  106  guns. 

Hogers  Taylor  and  Commodore  D.  McDougal  The  Asiatic  station  embraces  the  eastern 

commanding  the  respective  squadrons,  con-  coast  of  Asia,  around  to  Hindostan,  and  thence 

aistsof  14  vessels:  the  Kearsarge,  Lackawanna,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taking  in  Java, 

Osslpee,  Mohican,  Resaca,  Cyane,  Jamestown,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan, 

Sa^naw,  Dakota,  Saranac,  Nyack,  Onward,  and  the  waters  of  Western  and  Southern  Asia 

find  the  Gaerriere,  with  the  Pensacola  as  flag-  and  Western  Africa. 

ship ;  mounting  in  all  129  guns.  The  squadron  consists  of  the  Piscataqua  (flag- 
A  ship-of- war  has  been  stationed  on  the  coast  ship),  Oneida,  Monocacy,  Iroquois,  Ashuelot, 
of  Alaska  since  that  country  was  ceded  to  us,  Unadilla,  and  Maumee,  and  the  Benicia,  Colo- 
and  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  with  a  properly-  rado,  and  Alaska,  are  also  fltting  out  for  that 
e<iaipped  steam-launch,  has  also  been  sent  there,  station — ^making  in  all  10  ships,  mounting  72 
as  additional  force  during  the  winter.  guns.  It  is  commanded  by  Rear  -  Admiral 
An  astronomical  narty  was  conveyed  to  Stephen  0.  Rowan.  Three  of  these  ships  were 
Bohring  Strait  in  the  Mohican,  and  an  interest-  condemned  as  entirely  unseaworthy,  unfit  for 
p^  account  of  their  observations  will  be  found  cruising,  except  in  rivers,  and  unsafe  to  be  sent 
in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  to  the  United  States ;  and,  as  there  was  no  op- 
Observatory,  portunity  of  repairing  them  in  those  watew. 
The  rear-admiral  commanding  the  station  the  admiral  in  command  reoommended  that 
nsited  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  sum-  they  be  sold  on  the  station.  The  Depart- 
mer,  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with  ment,  therefore,  directed  that,  when  it  shall  be 
oar  mimster,  and  looking  after  American  in-  no  longer  possible  to  use  them  with  safety, 
terests  in  that  locality.  He  was  also  charged  their  armament  and  stores  be  removed  and 
^th  the  superintendence  and  completion  of  the  sent  home,  and  the  vessels  themselves  sold  to 
sarreys  of  the  Midway  Islands,  for  which  and  the  best  advantage.  This  order  has  been  car- 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  obstructions  Con-  rled  out  in  the  case  of  the  Aroostook,  which 
gress  made  an  appropriation  at  its  last  session,  was  also  condenmed. 

The  naval  operations  on  the  Pacific  for  the  During  the  civil  war  in  Japan  the  presence 

J'ear  will  be  foundtohavebeen  well  performed,  of  our  war- vessels  was  felt  to  produce  a  very 

covering  the  extent  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn,  beneficial  effect.    Carefully  observing  a  neutral 

and  including  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  policy  themselves,  they  gave  security  to  Amer- 

The  trade  on  that  ocean  is  constantly  and  ican  citizens  and  prevented  much'  threatened 
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injury  to  American  interests.    Rear-Admiral       These  localities  h&ye  been  the  saljeet  of 

Rowan  was  directed  to  afford  every  facility  at  careful  inspection  by  both  branches  of  thf 

his  command  to  citizens  who  are  endeavoring  military  service,  and  both  are  thus  prepared 

to  obtain  from  the  Chinese  Government  per-  with  the  knowledge  which  only  actual  i]^pe^ 

mission  to  lay  an  electric  telegraph.    Should  tion  can  give. 

they  obtain  the  desired  permission,  an  officer       There  are  seven  regularly-established  oaTr- 

was  to  be  detailed  to  represent  the  United  yards,  of  which  only  four  are  capable  of  fitting 

States  in  the  undertaking.  out  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  at  a  time. 

The  state  of  the  active  force  of  the  Navy,  and  A  board  was  appointed  dniing  the  year  to  male 

the  service  which  it  has  rendered  during  the  an  examination  of  their  oondition,  which  pre- 

year,  ar^  shown  in  the  preceding  statements,  sented  a  very  complete  and  instructive  repor. 

The  views  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  to  the  Department. 

future  of  this  arm  of  national  defence  are  stated        The  number  of  men  in  the  service  last  year 

in  the  report  of  the  head  of  this  Departments  was  8,000.    The  estimates  of  the  present  jear 

He  says:  are  made  on  a  basis  of  12,000.    The  expendi- 

The  time  has  oome,  I  think,  when  we  should  beffin  tares  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

to  use  the  knowledge  we  have  been  seeking,  and  I  ].869  were  $20  000  757 
therefore  eamcetly  urge  the  propriety  of  commencing        During  the  year  a  boird  of  officers  was  con- 
at  once  the  buildmg  of  seagomg  iron-clads,  smtablo  j  v  *^     j  ^    J^a.^     i^    ^  */i«wio  w  w  vw« 

to  cruise  on  foreign  stations,  and  able  to  protect  our  ^®^®?  ^7  ^^der  of  the  Department,  to  take  into 

commerce  and  vindicate  our  principles  in  any  emer-  consideration  the  subject  of  assimilated  rani  . 

gency.    We  should  aim  to  have  one  or  more  of  these  between  the  officers  of  the  various  corps  of  tk 

ships  on  each  foreijp  station,  and  to  bo  prepared  wi  j^avy.    They  made  a  report,  which  resulted  in 

Us^tS^^^i^Xand,^^^^^^^  a  bifi  that/as  laid  befo?^        ^^rf^Co^f 

them  all  at  once,  we  should  (admonished  of  the  *^®  of  the  House.    The  views  of  the  Secretary 

urgency  of  the  case  and  of  the  tune  necesaarilr  eon-  on  the  subject,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  tiat 

sumed  m  their  construction)  commence  immeoiately  Committee  were  as  follows : 
on  no  less  than  four — one  for  the  Asiatic,  one  for  the  ' 

Pacific,  and  two  for  the  European  squadron ;  follow-  It  will  be  perceived  that  its  provinoni  for  tbe 
ing  these,  as  rapidly  as  cireumstances  will  admit,  with  benefit  of  tho  various  auxiliary  oorps  of  the  Nan, 
those  necessary  for  the  other  squadrons  and  their  re-  while  they  are  considerably  more  Hbenl  than  tb<fc4 
liefs.  I  recommend  that  plans  for  the  boilers  and  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  seuioi:, 
enffines  of  these  vessels  be  submitted  by  persons  out-  do  not  include  so  great  a  number  of  ofiicen  in  tb« 
Bido  of  the  navy,  the  best  of  which  may  be  adopted.  higher  grades  as  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board  of 
These,  with  some  additions  to  our  wooden  vessels  Omoers,  nor  even  so  many  as  are  soggested  intbt 
and  the  refitting  on  the  plan  adojoted,  and  the  proper  letter  of  the  vice-admiraL  This  is  a  qoestion  of 
employment  of  such  efTective  ships  as  we  now  have,  much  personal  interest^  and  calculated  to  excite  con- 
ana  with  our  moniton  and  torpedoes  for  harbor  de-  aiderable  feeling ;  and  he  has  hesitated  loog  befoK 
fence,  will  give  us  the  nucleus  of  a  nayy--not,  indeed,  difTering  in  this  point  from  so  many  experi€Doc4 
proportioned  to  our  commerce  or  approadhing  the  ofiicers,  but  he  felt  that  their  views  had  heeiiwn«- 
foree  of  other  maritime  powers,  but  sufficient  to  com-  what  influenced  by  deference  to  the  claima  of  indiTt- 
mand  respect  abroad,  and  to  afford  time,  in  case  of  duals,  and  a  desire  to  compromise  a  much- veied  sod 
sudden  war,  to  organize  and  apply  the  resources  of  difficult  question.  While  he  was  not  authoiittd  to 
our  country  and  the  energies  of  our  people.  yield  for  such  reasons  what  seemed  to  him  in  this 

During  the  year  a  torpedo  corps  was  estab-  f  P.®*'*  ^^  ^,  <'<>'  ^^  P^Wic  good,  he  has  b«n«^ 

T  V  J     *j      AiT   S  ••  *^*rY^  ^"*A"»  »»»»  ««»»«»»/-  Btramed,  while  reoommendinsf  a  much  larger  Dsmwr 

lished  under  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  to  make  ©f  pay  medical  and  engineer  offloen  of  the  hij^ter 

experiments,  take  charge  of  the  apparatus,  and  grades  than  was  provided  by  the  Senate  bill,  at  the 

perfect  a  system  for  the  application  of  this  "luiie  time  to  reduce  the  number  reported  oj  ti>« 

means  of  defence  to  the  coasts  and  harbors.  ^^>  believing  the  number  to  be  JV^'J*"^^^ 

Enough  experimento  have  already  been  ma^^  ^fo^  ^T^etV-^'^l^^ 

to  snow  how  valuable,  as  well  as  terrible,  is  iliary  corps  twenty-e&ht  captains  in  Si,  oertainl;  a 

this  means  of  defence;  and  to  convince  all  hav-  ftill  proportion ;  also  ibrty-ftve  commanders  ruibn^ 

ing  knowledge  of  it  that  when  it  shall  have  been  "^^  lieutenantj^lonels,  which,  witii  the  thutyof 

torpedo  will  be  one  of  tho  most  effective  weap-  the  Army.  He  has  retained  in  the  bill  eight  chief  to- 
ons of  marine  warfare.  The  torpedo  corps  ginoenandconstructonofmachineiy,inTiewofth4 
has  been  selected  with  care,  and  the  ezperi-  number  required  at  the  various  navy-yards  an<i  ^^ 

ments  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  gons,  and  also  followed  the  re«>™«n^V»f  ..tS! 

»^  ^4K^^m  ^f  «^:A*.f :Aa  «k:i;4-».      a  «  «Lv«  «-  -  4.^-  Board  m  regard  to  officers  on  the  retired  Itft,  as  w»' 

an  officer  of  scientific  ability.    As  soon  as  a  tor-  seemed  to  manifest  a  proper  respect  for  seniority  aini 

pedo  IS  constructed,  ana  the  particular  locality  confer  suitable  rewam  lor  long-contmned  aarvKe> 

and  manner  of  its  use  determined,  it  can  be  without  doing  iiguiy  to  anybody.    The  Board  mtd« 

stowed  away  as  an  inexpensive  but  most  effect-  '^^  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  aM»t- 

iv«  wAAnnn  of  wAr  «nt  and  past-assistant  surgeons,  paymastera,  and  en- 

ive  weapon  or  war.  gineere,  and  he  recommends  thfiTthis  nnmn  a*  it 

This  means  of  defence,  properly  applied  in  fg  now  fixed  by  Uw— namely,  with  and  next  after 

(K)i:gunction  with  a  system  of  harbor  obstruc-  Ueutonants  and  with  and  next  after  masters.   He  o^ 

tions,  backed  by  monitors  and  supported  by  substantially  followed  the  reoommendatioDa  of  tn< 

the  forte  and  water  batteries  which  command  ^^  *»  regard  u>  the  ?f»dcnoe  of  the  ct^'^^ 

♦"Ki*  «iai»<^»>  ^n4>..k^^A<.  ♦/x  ♦».*  -,v^«^i«««i  'k».K^«<i  officer,  because  it  seemed  to  hun  dearly  nfw  •»** 

the  narrow  entrances  to  the  pnncipal  harbors,  necessary  to  discipline  and  efficiency.   •The  rwcB- 

would  defy  any  power  which  could  croas  the  mendation  of  tho  Board  and  the  biU  propo««d  thai 

ocean  to  attack  them.  this  officer  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  next  in  uii« 
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of  ruk  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  confine  hia  west,  and  Kansas  on  the  south.    Area,  79,995 

precedence  to  the  offloera  attached  to  the  omnization  aqwin  miles,  or  48,636,800  square  acres.  Pop- 

L^^L^^n^^^Thr/u^^^^^  ^tion  estimated  at  100,000^0^^^^ 

ganizatioiL   In  addition  to  other  featuraa,  the  bill  Lancaster  County.  Keal  estate,  m  round  num- 

ncommenda  a  redaction  of  officers  of  the  marine  hers,  $18,000,000.  Personal  property,  $28,000,- 

oo™,  M  weU  aa  a  change  in  the  proportions  and  a  000.    Annual  product  of  skilled  and  unskilled 

rjduction  of  the  number  of  hne  officers  of  the  Navr.  ^^^^^  f^^  lgg9  |i 8,000,000.      For  some  years 

Thus,  he  has  recommended  a  large  reduction  m  the  "wzl  Aw.  ^^«i!i;«kll^^*  li  :*-  '^^L.'i!^^Z^  ZT 

urmitt  of  lieutenant-oommandera  and  an  increase  of  a«®r  the  estabbshment  of  its  Temtonal  goy- 

luatenantB ;  a  diminntion  of  the  number  of  ensigns  emment,  JN  ebraska  made  a  very  slow  growth, 

Bod  an  enlargement  of  the  nnmber  of  maatera— en-  its  sister  Territory,  Kansas,  for  a  variety  of 

dt^avoring  at  once  to  |>romote  a  wiae  economy  and  to  reasons,  attracting  most  of  the  immigration.  It 
bear  constantly  in  mmd  the  actual  ncceeeitar  of  the  ^  ^  thecommencement  of  the  Pacific 

wmce,  and  the  best  method  of  msunng  its  efficiency.  "  ..    ^\  ^     Voaa^anIi^»2^      ^      1    »^*"« 

TV  t>     J   -tfTT*  -i.       A    *v  XT      1  A     A  JL  Railroad  in  1862-'03,  that  its  active  develop- 

The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  ^lent  commenced.    In  1860  it  had  a  populk- 

atAnnapobs  made  a  report  of  much  mterest.  tionofonly28,842,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1863 

It  suted  that  the  Board  awemb^^^  probably  even  a  ^maUer  num^r.    Since  the 

of  May  and  attended  aU  the  pubho  exercises  of  ^^^^  J  construction  was  actually  commenced 

the  midshipmen.    They  carefaUy  observed  the  ^^  ^^^         ^  trans-continental  railway,  the 
generid  tone  bearing,  and  air  of  aU  connected        ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Territory  (a  State  since  Febru- 

with  the  mstitution,  m  all  exercises  and  at  aU  f      igg^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^       i^  ^^^  ^^1 

i'""'Tl?*^®''^??^'^^^''*l'n^i'.*°'^^^'°^  A  the  line  of  the  riaway,but  in  other 

the  condition  of  the  grounds,  buJdin«,  vessels,  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^    ^^  this^owth  is  like- 

apparatus,  and  aupuxtenances  of  all  kmds,  for  j    ^  continue  and  increase,  from  the  rare 

endence  as  to  the  thoroughness  snd  vigor  of  advantages  which  it  offers^  immigrants  in 

itagovemment.    Since  the  late  war  the  grounds  climateTsoil,  admixture  of  timber  and  prairie 

have  been  enlarged,  both  by  purchase  and  by  la^ds,    and    accessibility   to   good    markets 

filling  upon  the  water-front.    The  chapel,  new  through  its  completed  and  projected  lines  of 

quarters,  and  several  other  building^  have  been  railway.  Omaha,  its  principal  town,  though  not 

erected     The  former  residence  of  the  Govern-  ^^^  j^s  capital,  has  W  a  wonderful  gi?)wth, 

^1?^  ^f  yl^d  has  been  purchased  and  con-  ^j,  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Union  Pacific 

verted  mto  a  commodious  library  and  superin-  Railroad,  must  be  a  place  of  large  business,  and 

tendent's  offices,  and  tlie  grounds  have  been  probably  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 

greatiy  improved.    In  whatever  respect  it  is  created  by  that  great  thoroughfare.    Its  popu- 

viewe<^  the  insUtution  exhibits  clewly  the  ef-  lation,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  in 

fects  of  the  mterest  Vice-Admiral  Porter  has  jg^p  exceeds  26,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 

felt  m  It,  and  of  his  very  vigorous  and  able  ad-  ^om  the  extenave  business  brought  there  by 

mimstration  of  Its  affairs.  .,    ^^      ^-  the  Pacific  road  and  other  enterprises. 

I  pen  the  inauguration  of  President  Grant,  he       xhe  State  is  for  the  most  part  well  watered, 

appointed  Adolphe  E.  Bone,  of  Phdadelphia,  ^ot,  indeed,  with  navigable  streams,  but  with 

becretary  of  the  Navy,  who  held  the  position  yjvers  which  fertilize  its  soil,  and  add  greatly 

nntd  June  25th,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  ^  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  to  its  manufac- 

suc<;ecded  by  George  M.  Robeson,  of  New  turmg  faoUities.  The  Nebraska,  or  Platte,  with 

?^^'       .  ^  1.        1.    ^    1       X  i^  northern  and  southern  forks,  divides  the 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men-  gjate  from  west  to  east  into  two   sUghtJy- 

tion  here  the  boat-race  on  the  nver  Thames,  unequal  parts,  discharging  its  waters  into  the 

in  England,  in  which  the  comnetitors  were  stu-  Missouri,  which,  as  we   have  ah-eady  said, 

dents  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  and  fonns  the  entire  eastern  and   northeastern 

Oxford  UmversityEnglMid.    The  cowse  was  boundary  of  the  State.    Besides  the  Platte, 

from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames,  there  are  in  Northern  Nebraska  two  other 

It  hss  been  the  scene  of  annual  contest  be-  important  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  the  Nio- 

tivecn  students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  for  i,rara,  called  by  the  French  Eau  qui  court, 

many  years,  with  the  following  results :  u^^  ^ater  that  leaps,"  and  the  White  Earth 

tht.  whMt.  ;  CMim.  Tim..       w<«  by.  Rivcr.     South  of  the  Platte  are  the  Great 

i2S?::SS:S:  ?SS^£5lS^J.  S2:»r..  ^*Sf^-  f^i  Ptl<>  ^emah^  ^^  gl^  tw^  important 

iSRi.. Oxford.  Putney  to  Mortlake.  S4m.40s.      80i.  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  River,  the  Big  and 

!£  S*?3-  }t!^^f  *i55f°5^-  2™-!?-     £'•  little  Blue,  while,  farther  west  we  have  the 

i5M..0xronL    Putney  to  MortJake.    Slni.48».       S3«.  ■d«^„ui;^««^ -p^.v  ^v^    at^^.    T7-««Z«»     ^    .^^^^^ 

i«5..0xford.  Putney  to  Mortlake.  sim.S8s.      18«.  Repubhcan  Fork  of  the   Kansas,  a  stream 

^..Oxford.  Putney  to  Mortlake.  S5m.  48e.      ise.  hardly  inferior  to  the  Kansas  itself.    To  these 

1967.. Oxford.  Putney  to  Mortlake.  ssoi.89t.  Halfrgth.  ^^^  algo  to  be  added  the  larger  affluents  of  thd 

The  race  took  place  on  August  27th,  and  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  itself^  the  Elkhorn,  Loup 

Oxford  crew  were  the  winners  by  a  length  and  Fork,  Carrey's  Fork,  and  Wood  River,  all  fine, 

a  half— ;)ast  6  seconds.    Time  22m.  41^  sec.  large  streams.  These  and  their  numerous  tribu- 

NEBRASKA.     One  of  the  central  States  taries,  with  the  abundant  springs  and  branches 

of  the  American  Union,  having  the  Missouri  which  are  found  all  over  the  State,  make  it  any 

Hiver  for  its  eastern  and  northeastern  boun-  thing  but  a  waterless  desert,  as  a  portion  of  it 

<larj,  Dakota  on  the  north,  Wyoming  on  the  has  been  described.    When  it  was  the  home 
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of  the  Omahas,  the  Sioux,  and  other  Indian  the  vallej  of  the  Repnblican  Fork,  and  pTisb- 
tribes,  and  the  buffaloes  in  large  herds  roamed  ing  on  toward  Fort  Eleamey.  It  is  now  corn- 
over  its  vast  plateaus  and  prairies,  the  grass  was  pleted  nearly  to  the  State  line.  Of  the  pro- 
burned  almost  every  season,  and  the  forest-  jected  or  partly  completed  roads,  one  liae 
trees  were  thus  prevented  from  growing,  ex-  will  connect  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  thron^h 
cept  in  the  river  valleys ;  but,  with  the  check-  Iowa,  across  the  Missouri  at  Nebraska  Gtr, 
ing  of  this  practice,  the  trees  are  springing  up  along  the  valleys  of  the  Weeping  Water  and 
over  large  districts  of  the  as  yet  uncultivated  the  Wauhoo  with  the  existing  great  line  scrou 
prairie,  and  are  causing  a  greater  humidity  of  the  continent.  A  branch  will  run  from  Ash- 
the  climate.  The  settlers  of  the  State  are  also  land  up  the  yalley  of  Salt  Creek  to  Im- 
planting forest-trees  in  large  numbers.  coin.    This  road  is  now  in  progress,  and  U 

The  soil  of  Nebraska  is  very  rich  and  arable,  to  be  in  operation  west  to  Ashland  and  Lin* 

A  fine  vegetable  mould,  porous  and  friable,  coin  by  the  1st  of  March,  1870.    An  extcs* 

covers  most  of  the  surface,  to  the  depth  of  two  sion  of  the   Burlington  and   Missonri  road 

or  three  feet,  and  below  it  is  a  light  and  easily-  will  cross  the  Missouri  at  Plattsmonth,  and 

cultivated  loam.    Beds  of  disintegrating  lime-  thence  continue  through  Dncoln  westvard 

stone,  plaster,  and  other  lime  ana  sand  stones  to  some  point  on  the  Union  Pacific.   It  is 

are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  now  partly  graded,  and  will  be  numing  to 

Quarries  of  excellent  building-stone,  limestone,  Lincoln  early  in  the  Spring  of  1870.    An  ex- 

magnesian    limestone   and  brown  sandstone  tension  oftheHannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railro&d 

abound.    Southern  Nebraska  is  underlaid,  for  is  to  cut  diagonally  across  the  whole  State  of 

the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  with  coal  of  the  Nebraska,  passing  through  Lincoln,  across  iU 

best  quality,  at  a  depth  never  exceeding  600  Union  Pacific  at  Columbus,  and  eTcntnallr 

feet,  while  the  veins  crop  out  near  the  sur-  over  the  northwestern  section  of  the  Btate, 

face.  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary-line  at  tbe 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  has  so  small  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River.  Another  lint 
a  proportion  of  untillable  land.  There  are  a  is  to  cross  the  Missouri  at  Brownville  and  coo- 
few  patches  of  drift- sand  and  a  small  tract  tinue  on  to  the  Pacific  road  at  a  point  as  iar 
of  what  the  French  called  the  Bad  Lands  (Mau^  west  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  Then  there 
taiiei  Terres)  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  are  lines  projected  west  from  Omaha,  ai:<l 
but  even  these  will  yidd  moderate  crops  if  along  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Elkhom  into 
irrigated.  Much  of  the  land  is  admirably  Northern  Nebraska, 
adapted  to  the  (powth  of  cereals ;  wheat,  in  The  State  has  granted  2,000  acres  of  land 
particular,  yieldmg  from  26  to  80  bushels  to  to  the  mile,  to  dl  new  railroads,  until  tha 
the  acre,  and  of  a  quality  so  excellent  thi^  lands  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  425,000  acrts, 
Nebraska  wheat  commands  a  better  price  in  diall  be  exnausted. 

the  markets  than  that  grown  in  any  other  of        Large  and  bountiful  provision  has  been  made 

the  prairie  States.    Maize,  or  Indian-corn,  is  for  the  encouragement  of  education  in  the  State, 

also  a  crop  which  will  g^erally  yield  good  university,  college,  normal  school,  and  poUie 

returns.    The  western  portion  of  the  State,  school  lands  being  granted  liberally.   A  normal 

being  considerably  higher  than  the  eaatem,  school  was  founded  at  Pern,  Nemaha  Coantj, 

is  a  fine  grazing-country,  and  immense  herds  in  1867,  and  is  prospering.    Tbe  Legvlatore 

of  cattle  from  Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  in  February,  1869,  passed  a  very  elaborate 

and  Kansas,  are  already  driren  to  its  rich  ana  school  law,  covering  all  points  of  pubIic-sch(K)l 

nutritious  pasture-lttids,  to  be  shipped,  when  education  in  its  ninety-five  sections.    It  pro- 

&ttened,  eastward.  vides  for  a  State  School  Superintendent,  count; 

This  young  State  la  destined  soon  to  be  trav*  superintendents,  who  shall  examine  the  teachers, 

ersed  in  all   directions  by  railroads.      The  granting  certificates  in  three  grades  of  attain* 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  following,  after  tbe  ment,  and  visit  and  superintend  the  schools  of 

first  few  miles,  the  valley  of  the  Phtte,  bisects  the  county ;  and  District  Boards  of  three  mem- 

the  State  from  east  to  west,  almost  five  hun-  bers,  serving  three  years  (one  to  go  out  of  offi«? 

dred  miles  of  its  track  being  within  the  limits  each  year),  districts   of  over   150  children 

of  the  State,  and  furnishing  ready  commnni-  having  six  trustees  in  their  Board.    The  di»- 

cation  with  all  its  central  counties.    From  trict  Board  to  have  under  their  charge  the 

Omaha,  railroads  extend  to  Chicago,  to  Sioux  assessment  of  the  school-tax  (all  schooU  to  \a 

City,  to  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  St  Louis,  to  Han-  free),  the  erection  of  school-housea,  and  the 

nibal,  Mo.,  to  Atchison  and  Leaven worUi,  Kan-  providing  for  the  schooLi.    The  District  BoanU 

sas,  and  other  points  south  of  that  city.    There  to  be  elected  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  dtstriM, 

are  also  already  completed  in  the  State,  a  road  male  and  female,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

from  Missouri  Yalley  Junction,  Iowa,  to  Fre«  The  County  .Superintendent  to  be  elected  l^ 

mont,  called  the  Blair  cnt-oflf,  on  the  Union  the  legal  voters  of  the  county,  and  to  hold 

Pacific,  87  miles  in  length,  and  shortening  the  office  for  two  years.   The  State  Superintendent 

distance  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Union  to  be  elected  at  a  general  election,  and  bo.u 

Pacific  Railroad  about  21  miles ;  the  central  office   four  years.    Provimon  was  made  f^ 

branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  starting  from  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  of  high  ^de,  in 

Atchison,  Kansas,  and  entering  Nebraska  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  besides  tne 
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county  institntca,  to  be  held  by  the  Oounty  »haU  be  oonsidered  and  hold  to  be  the  place  of  resi- 

Superintendents  under  the  saperyision  of  the  *^®?^r,^  ^^^  :„f«„f:^„  *^  -^«„?«»  «  «^«,  «.«;.ioY,n^ 

j,^  *1    a        •  X     j     1.      V     r>.  «i-^  .^^^:.^;i  o.  The  mere  intention  to  acquire  a  new  resiaence. 

State  Sapenntendent,  who  was  also  required  without  the  fact  of  removal,  shall  avail  nothing,  nor 

to  apportion  school  moneys^  decide  upon  the  shall  the  fact  of  removal,  Tnthout  intention. 

text-books  to  be  used,  compile  and  distribute  9.  If  «  penon  shall  go  into  another  State  or  Terri- 

the  school  hiws  and  acts  relating  to  school  tory,  and  while  there  shall  exenaae  the  iij?ht  of  a  oiti- 

U^ le<rt«^  .t  the  T««heH,'  mstitutea,  mjke  S^e'J.lS^don^in'TbU^aS^  "^  ""'  "^ 

oat  an  elaborate  and  complete  report  of  the  gjo.  so.  Each  elector  sholl,  in  ftill  view  of  the 

condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  each  year,  people  assembled  at  the  polls  where  he  ofTons  to  vote, 

and  perform  such  other  duties  as  his  position  aeliver  in  person  to  one  of  the  judges  of  electionj  a 

reonired.  single  ballot,  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  bo  writ- 

Tk^.^  «,^..«  «-.  ^^^»t^^^«  \^^\A  ;»  4-kA  Q4-.4.A  ten  or  printed  the  names  of  the  persons  voted  for, 

There  were  no  elections  held  m^e  State  ^j^^  ^  *:ertinent  description  of  the  office  which  he  or 

during  the  year  1869,  for  members  of  Congress,  they  may  be  intended  to  fill. 

&  Legislature,  or  State  officers.    The  Legis-  ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         *  .       * 

latnie  was  in  session  at  its  new  capital,  and  Sw-  <^»  Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  and 

passed  a  number  of  excellent  acta  which  cannot  •tnU-^urJ?  «^??«?n ^^^  J!Lr^r*TwSn\^^^ 

J...              i   au    a_x_     •  X        i.   ^^4.u^ai.  A  penitentiary,  as  herem  provided  for,  or  who  shall  oe 

fell  to  promote  the  future  mtereste  of  the  State.  Jonvicted  of,  and  sentenced  for  bribery,  under  the 

The  most  important  of  these,  after  the  school  provision  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  forever  after 

law  already  referred  to,  were :  incompetent  to  be  an  elector,  or  to  hold  any  office  of 

1.  An  election  law,  the  29th  and  80th  sec-  honor,  trast.  or  profit,  within  tMs  State,  imless  snch 

♦;..««.  «#  «*k;Ak  A^ii^^J'^^^^  «««•»•  k/»  «««  <^1aa4-«^«  convict  shall  receive  from  the  Governor  of  the  State 

tions  of  which  define  who  may  be  wi  elector  ^  ^^^^   ^^^      ^^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^1^^  ^^  ^^  the 

and  how  he  shall  vote ;  while  the  46th  makes  gSte,  in  which  case  said  convict  shall  be  restored  to 

the  only  reservation  in  regard  to  dlsqualifi-  all  ms  civil  rights  and  privileges.    No  person  who 

cation  of  voters.     It  will  be  seen  that  insane  Bhall  have  been,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  convicted 

perm,  «nd  idiota  are  not  by  thi.  act  excluded  "{.Si''  '"^.,^.,"1  ~i!lSL^'?.  t  *?.'.^gi?.f 


as  follows :  to,  and  is  hereby  prohibited  and  disqualified  lh>m 


tad: 

States, 

TeLi,  md  ThSl^h^vrbe^n'Jm'Brtnrreriden^  P^^??I?^L^^*'^®  ®^^?l®  fran^ise  at  any  election  helS 
State  for  six  months,  of  the  oounty  forty  days  eonseo-  ^  t}^  8*^»  «?pt  he  produce  a  ftiU  snd  complete 
ntJTely,  and  of  the  precinct  orward  where  he  hitends  P«don  for  the  offence  from  proper  authority, 
to  vote,  ten  days  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  2.  A  registration  act,  providing  for  a  careful 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  Section  in  this  State,  and  ^nd  just  registration  of  voters,  before  each 
the  regiitrars  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  in  ^i^^a.jL.,  ^^j  ^«^i— ?««  onUaKi^  -rv^^^ui^  «»,• 
detemining  the  residence  of  a  person  offering  to  jlection,  and  declaring  suitable  penalties  for 
!«  registered,  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  fraudulent  Yotmg  or  the  violation  of  its  pro- 
roles  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  apphcable :  visions  by  Judges  of  elections. 

1.  That  place  shall  be  oonsidered  and  held  to  be  8.  An  amendment  of  the  marriage  act  pro- 

^td^thSS  M  ^  resent  i^t^tion  ^^  m^riL^^there^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  marriage  licenses  and  a  strict  regis- 

from,  md^U)  ^^cS^Tlfeneve?  hTiS  aTSStf he  hSi  tration  of  marriages  in  the  Probate  Courts. 

the  intention  of  retitming.  4.  A  new  law  preventmg  m  the  more  densely- 

2.  A  person  shall  not  be  considered  or  held  to  have  settled  counties  the  running  -at  large  of  stock, 
bst  his  residence  who  shaU  leave  his  homo  and  go  ^  gpeat  evil  hi  all  the  newer  Stetes.    The  act 

rt^"^»poS^^';';?rr a»  w«.  intended.  al«  to  enconnnfe  the  «ttmg  of 

mTmiiiig,proTided  that  six  months'  oonseoutive  resi-  hedge-rows,  live  fence,  and  forest-trees,  by  r^ 

dence  in  this  State  shall  be  necesMiy  to  establish  a  qmrmg  that  the  party  complaining  of  the  tres- 

Rsidence  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  pass  of  stock  upon  his  lands  must  have  con- 

haTei^S'2  JerideSw  i^^tS'^ISty  oT^i^^^^  atructed  ahedge-rownot  less  than  ten  feet  wide 

into  wto  he'shSa'h^fc^S^r  temp^ry  p^poses  ^^  ^,  sides  of  the  land  which  he  desired  pro- 

uerelj,  without  the  intention  of  making  it  his  resi-  tected,  the  first  year  m  which  he  claimed  such 

deuce.  protection,  and  every  year  subsequently,  set 

.  i  If  a  person  remove  to  another  State  or  Territory  qq^  not  less  than  four  rods  of  live  fence  and 

ia  this  State.  N£SMITH,  John,  one  of  the  most  enterpns- 

.  5.  IPs  penon  remove  to  another  State  or  Territory  ing  and  successful  of  New  England  manufac- 

intending  to  remain  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  turers,  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  August  8, 

Slte^^P'*"^i''\T.'^^''^'*''''HV^2Pw       *  1793;  died  October  16,  1869.    Mr.  Nesmith 

ana  held  to  have  lost  his  residence  m  this  t^tate,  not-  ^^.». JL ««^^i  i;*u  «  ^^^«  V^^  ^^a  -u^a  -rvii-.  ♦!»«, 

irithstaoding  he  may  intend  to  return  at  some  future  commenced  life  a  poor  boy,  and  had  only  the 

period.  common  advantages  of  education  at  that  time. 

8.  The  place  where  a  married  man's  family  resides.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a 

jUU  generiUy  be  considered  and  held  to  be  hij  resi-  country  store,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of 

T.  If  a  married  num  have  Ub  family  fixed  in  one  brother  Thomas,  he  went  into  business  for 

place,  snd  he  does  his  business  in  another,  the  former  himsel€    As  soon  as  their  cash  capital  and  en- 
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larged  credit  would  warrant  the  adventare,  the  temal  reveniie  for  his  district,  which  office  U 
brothers  removed  to  New  York  and  built  up  filled  ably  and  acceptably  until  his  resignatioii, 
an  extensive  and  highly-remnneratiTe  trade,  twenty  days  before  his  death.  His  atUtchment 
In  1831,  foreseeing  the  fatnre  importance  of  to  the  principles  of  his  party  was  thai  of  the 
Lowell,  Hass.,  as  a  manufacturing  centve,  they  moralist  ratiier  than  the  partisan,  and  he  never 
settled  in  that  place,  invested  largely  in  real-  ceased  to  command  the  respect  of  his  politick 
estate,  and  identified  themselves  with  every  opponents.  The  temperance  cause  in  Massi- 
meosure  calculated  to  advance  the  growth  and  chusetts  early  engaged  his  hearty  support  uid 
prosperity  of  the  home  of  their  adoption.  Mr.  liberal  contributions,  and  he  was  for  some  tine 
Nesmith^s  peculiar  tastes  and  talents  soon  en-  a  vice-president  of  the  State  Alliance.  From 
listed  him  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  flan-  the  large  fortune  acquired  by  his  tact  and  io- 
nels,  printing-cloths,  sheeting,  and  other  textile  dustry,  he  made  generous  donations  to  manj 
fabrics,  and  from  thenceforth  that  was  his  objects  of  charity  and  benevolence  which  ¥oq 
principal  pursuit.  He  became  agent  for,  or  as  upon  his  sympathy,  and  was  invariablj  bos- 
owner  was  interested  in,  mills  at  Lowell,  Dra-  pitable  and  kind  to  his  friends  and  neigkbon. 
cut,  Chelmsford,  Hookset,  and  other  places,  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  espeeiaDj 
and  managed  all  those  enterprises  with  almost  tender  and  ftfeotionate.  His  will  made  htsd- 
unvarying  success.  In  the  celebrated  Herri-  some  provision  for  the  foundation  of  a  **Nes- 
mack  Woollen  Mills  Company  he  was  a  large  mith  Fund  *'  for  die  aid,  support,  educatioo,  tod 
stockholder.  *  Appreciating  more  than  any  maintenance  of  the  indigent  bMnd  of  Kew 
other  man,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  wa-  Hampshire,  and  also  a  puluic  park  in  the  tovo 
ter-power  which  has  made  Lowell  what  she  is,  of  Franklin  in  that  State.  The  secrets  of  Vr. 
he  betho^ht  himself  of  securing  the  supply  of  Nesmith's  career  may  easily  be  found  not  more 
water  in  Winnipiseogee  and  Squam  Lakes,  in  in  his  high  mental  endowments  than  in  his  on- 
New  Hampshire,  as  reservoirs  for  the  Lowell  flagging  industry,  his  indomitable  perBerer- 
mills  in  dry  seasons,  and  letting  it  into  the  ance,  his  strict  integrity,  and  the  concentntion 
Merrimack  by  artificial  channeb.  This  bril-  of  all  his  faculties  and  energies  upon  the  bqc- 
liant  conception  was  at  first  scouted  as  im-  cessive  objects  in  hand,  and  those  temperate 
practicable  by  manufacturers  along  the  river ;  and  well-ordered  habits  of  life,  which,  dovnto 
but  Mr.  Nesmith,  satisfied  that  they  would  at  its  close,  preserved  his  mind  in  all  its  ronth- 
last  require  the  additional  water,  bought  the  fhl  strength  and  buoyancy.  He  offered  a  rare 
right  to  use  both  those  lakes  for  the  purpose  illustration  of  what  an  active  intellect  mar 
named,  and  the  manufacturers  were  before  accomplish,  aided  by  courage  and  fixity  of 
long  obliged  to  nurchase  it  from  him.  Mr.  purpose,  and  animated  by  principles  of  troth, 
Nesmith  was  the  nrst  to  discern  the  natmral  fit-  justice,  and  honor. 

ness  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  flourish-  NETHERLANDS,  Trs,  a  kingdom  in  In- 
ing  city  of  Lawrence,  on  the  Merrimack,  for  a  rope.  King,  William  IH.,  bom  Febraatr  19, 
manufacturing  point,  and  made  heavy  pur-  1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1S49. 
chasesof  lands  tiiere on  both  sides  of  the  nver.  ^ea,  18,890  English  square  miles;  popnla- 
securing  also  the  necessary  charter  to  control  tion  (according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Roril 
the  water-power.  About  1844  his  bold  scheme  Statistical  Bureau),  at  the  close  of  1867, 3,592,- 
Attracted  the  attention  that  it  deserved  frt>m  416 ;  *  on  December  81, 1868,  8,628,468.  The 
Boston  capitalists^  and  factories  began  to  rise  population  of  the  large  cities,  in  1868,  was  is 
at  Lawrence  as  if  by  magic,  and  that  city  follows:  Amsterdam,  271,764;  Rotterdam, 
has  since  most  amply  vindicated  the  wis-  118,887 ;  the  Hague,  90,058.  The  popolation 
dom  of  its  real  founder.  While  Mr.  Nesmith  of  the  Dutch  colonies  was,  in  1867*  as  follows: 
was  carrying  on  these  multifarious  and  ardu-  East  Indies,  20,628,742 ;  West  Indies,  8i4S6; 
ous  undertakings,  he  devoted  odd  hours  to  coastof  Guiana,  about  120,000;  total,  20,72^* 
philosophical  and  mechanical  studies,  in  which  228.  hi  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  was,  in 
ne  became  much  more  than  an  amateur.  Sev-  1867,  a  European  population  of  85,845  (of 
eral  of  his  discoveries  and  inventions  were  of  whom  28,941  were  bom  in  the  colonies);  ex- 
great  importance  and  value — among  others  elusive  of  11,878  soldiers  and  their  descesd- 
the  well-known  machinery  for  making  wire-  ants  (1,018).  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
fence  and  shawl-fringe.  Though  naturally  same  colonies  was  248,847.  The  budget  for 
averse  to  mingling  in  politics,  and  never  stoop-  1869  fixes  the  expenditures  at  96,667,781  gnil- 
ing  to  the  arts  by  which  popularity  is  often  ders,  and  the  receipts  at  97,181,006  goilden 
won,  he  was  elected  to  various  oflSces  in  the  The  public  debt,  in  1869,  was  967,70^^^3 
city  government  of  Lowell,  where  his  sound,  guilders.  The  army,  in  1869,  consisted  of  ^it- 
practical  sense  and  extraordinary  business  ca-  775  men ;  the  army  in  the  East  India  coloni^ 
pacity  were  acknowledged  and  prized  by  his  of  26,922  men.  The  fleet,  on  July  1^  1^*^< 
fellow-citizens  without  distinction  of  party,  consisted  of  181  vessels,  with  1,803  gons.  Tk 
He  was  presidential  elector  in  the  college  imports,  in  1867,  amounted  to  439,030,iiw 
which  chose  Mr.  Lincoln  for  both  terms,  was  guilders,  and  the  exports  to  460.220,000  goil- 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1862,  ders.    The  merchant  navy,  on  l)eceniber  SI, 

declined  a  reflection  in  1868,  and  was  after-  . . — 

ward  appointed  United  States  collector  of  in-        *  The  results  of  official  censnees  fh>m  16S9  to  1S9. 
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18G7,  consisted  of  2,159  Tessels,  together  of 
510,455  tons.  The  movement  of  shipping,  in 
1867,  was  as  follows: 


FLAG. 

▲■BITAU. 

CUABAXOn. 

f 
VmmU. 

TOBBI^*. 

TmmU 

Toniiaf*. 

Datch 

8;mb 
5.asi 

009,067 

8,807 
6,88S 

686«0e7 

Foreljfn 

1,486,906 

Total 

SJBDO 

a.088^0 

8.768 

8,191.999 

The  Scheldt,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  North 
Sea,  b  divided  into  two  miun  hranohes  called  the 
East  and  the  West  Scheldt ;  the  space  between 
them,  which  is  traversed  bj  other  less  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  river,  is  occupied  hy  the 
islands  of  North  Beveland  and  TV  alcheren — 
everjwhere  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
protected  hj  dikes  agunst  the  snrromiding 
waters — forming  a  part  of  the  Province  of 
Zealand.  On  the  East  Scheldt,  between  the 
island  of  South  Bevcdand  and  North  Brabant, 
an  important  embankment  has  been  formed  to 
carrj  the  Bergen-op-2^om  and  Flushing  Kail- 
way,  which  unites  the  latter  with  the  Gonti- 
fiental  system.  The  river  here  is  two  and  a 
half  miles  wide ;  it  is  subject  to  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  only  a  few 
leagues  distant,  and  jet,  in  the  face  of  these 
adverse  circumstances,  the  embankment  has 
been  formed  in  three  months.  It  was  com- 
menced in  February,  1867,  and  the  works  of 
consolidation  and  completion  have  occupied 
the  remaining  period.  The  railway  was  in- 
augnrated  in  January,  1869,  with  much  cere- 
mony. The  embankment  is  more  than  12,000 
fdet  long,  and  the  quantity  of  materials  con- 
samed  amounted  to  123  tons  per  metre,  or 
500,000  tons  in  all.  Hie  embankment  was 
commenced  by  layhig  fascines  on  the  bed  of  the 
n^er;  npon  this  foundation  the  ballast  was 
thrown,  and  the  whole  is  protected  by  solid 
i^iponry.  The  embankment  is  ten  metres  in 
width,  and  rises  five  metres  above  ordinary 
high-water  mark.  It  was  a  bold  idea  thus 
to  make  a  narrow  causeway  from  two  to 
three  miles  long  between  what  may  almost 
be  called  two  seas,  and  the  result  seems  to  be 
satb&ctory.  At  low- water  a  curious  spectacle 
i^  presented :  the  retreating  sea  leaves  the  bed 
of  the  river  almost  dry  on  one  side  of  the  em- 
bankment, while  on  the  other  the  water  is 
heaped  up  and  kept  back  by  this  artificial 
barrier.  The  construction  of  this  rdlway  duct 
baving  cnt  off  the  means  of  communication 
vith  the  Keuse,  a  canal  has  been  cnt  for  the 
AAvigation.  This  canal  is  six  miles  and  a  quar- 
1^  in  length,  and  traverses  the  island  of  South 
Beyehmd  between  Hansweert  and  Wemel- 
^^ge;  it  is  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  for 
the  largest  merchant-vessels.  The  railway  is 
carried  over  this  canal  by  means  of  a  swing- 
bndge. 

.  ^b®  Government  of  the  Netherlands  is  pro-. 
jccting  a  ship-canal  which  is  to  cut  though 
the  isthmus  of  North  Holland,  and  will  con- 


vert the  city  of  Amsterdam  into  a  North  Sea 
port.  Two  piers,  each  5,000  feet  long,  are 
being  projected  into  the  sea  to  form  a  harbor 
of  refuge,  to  embrace  an  area  of  7,200  acres. 
About  1,000  yards  inland  will  be  the  basin, 
which  is  to  form  the  entrance  to  the  canal.  It 
will  be  26  feet  deep  and  197  feet  wide — 
exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
It  wUl  be  carried  through  the  midst  of  a  sheet 
of  water,  or  inland  lake,  the  Wyker  Meer, 
which  will  be  dammed  up,  along  with  the 
river,  which  is  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
course  (T),  and  afterward  pumped  dry  and 
converted  into  pasture-land.  The  cost  of  these 
vast  works  wiU  amount  to  27,000,000  fiorins, 
and  it  will  be  completed  in  1876. 

NEVADA,  a  State  of  the  American  Union, 
lying  on  the  Pacific  slope,  or  rather  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
having  California  on  the  West  and  Utah  on  the 
Eas^  Oregon  and  Idaho  at  the  North,  and  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  at  the  South.  Its  area 
is  now  settled  as  112,090  square  miles.  Its 
population  was  estimated  in  1869  at  60,000. 
Carson  City  is  its  capital,  but  Virginia  City 
is  the  largest  town.  The  assessed  vune  of  real 
estate  in  the  autumn  of  1868  was  in  round 
numbers  $15,000,000,  and  of  personal  estate 
$10,000,000.  The  manufactunng  capital  of 
the  State  at  that  time  was  about  $2,500,000, 
but  has  since  materially  increased.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  quartz-mills,  stamping 
and  crushing  machines,  and  smelting-works 
for  the  reduction  of  ores,  is  over  $12,000,000. 
The  great  Comstock  lode,  the  most  productive 
of  the  silver  lodes  in  the  State  has  proauced  over 
$80,000,000  since  its  first  opening;  its  present 
annual  yield  is  about  $16,000,000,  and  when 
the  great  Sutro  tunnel  which  is  in  progress  is 
completed,  cutting  the  lode,  as  it  will,  about 
8,000  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  highest 
of  the  present  shafts,  and  effectually  draming 
it  the  production  must  be  vastly  increased. 
The  mines  in  the  White  Pine  region,  of  which 
some  account  was  given  in  the  Akku al  Cyclo- 
pedia for  1868,  continue  to  prove  largely  pro- 
ductive, though  the  great  elevation  (about 
8,000  feet)  and  the  coldness  and  barrenness 
of  the  region  make  it  an  undesirable  place  for 
a  civilized  being  to  live  in.  What  is  Imown  as 
the  Base  Metal-range  in  that  vicinity,  but  at  a 
less  altitude  (two  or  three  miles  west  of  Treas- 
ure City),  has  given  indications  of  lodes  equal- 
ly rich  with  those  of  the  Eberhardt  mine.  The 
Keveille  district,  125  miles  south  of  White 
Pine,  in  Nye  County,  is  also  attracting  atten- 
tion. The  ore  taken  from  this  lode  has  assayed 
over  $2,000  to  the  ton.  The  Eureka  district 
in  the  Diamond  range,  east  of  the  White  Pine, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Humboldt  River,  produces 
ores  assaying  $1,800  to  the  ton.  All  these 
ores  have  the  same  general  character.  They 
are  mostly  chlorides  of  silver,  of  the  class 
known  as  horn  silver,  and  can  be  reduced 
easily  and  unexpensively.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  Nevada  has  been  but  little  explored, 
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and,  except  for  its  possible  yield  of  the  precious  education.  Its  public-school  system  is  well 
metols,  is  not  a  desirable  region.  The  whole  organized  and  very  efficient.  It  has  received 
State  has  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  or  more  from  the  United  States  Government  8,661,680 
above  the  sea-level,  but  most  of  it  forms  a  part  of  acres  of  land  for  educational  puiposes,  ind 
the  great  Utah  Basin.  Except  the  Virgin  River  these  are  carefully  husbanded  and  sold  only  to 
and  a  few  other  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  actual  settlers,  on  such  terms  as  will  eventa- 
South,  which  flow  into  the  Colorado  and  thus  ally  give  her  a  very  large  school  fond. 
intothcGulf  of  California,  and  some  mere  rivu-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  first  nominatiDg 
lets  which  fall  into  the  Owyhee  in  the  north,  State  conventions  of  the  year  were  held  in  Nev 
idl  the  streams  of  the  State  fall  into  lakes  or  Hampshire.  The  Republican  delegates  from 
sinks  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Basin,  various  parts  of  the  State  assembled  in  re- 
Some  of  these  are  very  remarkable— Lake  Mo-  sponse  to  a  call  of  the  General  Conmiittee  ci 
no,  one  of  them,  fourteen  miles  long  and  nine  tne  party,  in  Concord,  on  the  7tb  of  JannsrT. 
miles  wide,  is  another  Dead  Sea,  whose  waters  The  Governor  of  the  State,  Walter  HarrinuiD, 
are  so  acrid  and  nauseating  as  to  be  unfit  for  presided,  and  opened  the  convention  with  a 
drinking,  and  deadly  to  all  animal  life.  None  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  party 
but  the  strongest  winds  can  move  its  heavy  for  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  and  urged  it  to 
waters,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  region  com-  earnest  effort  for  the  future.  Onslow  Steans, 
pletely  sterile  and  desolate.  The  Pyramid  Lake,  of  Concord,  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
so  finely  described  by  Fremont  and  afterward  Governor,  and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Qnarles,  of  Os- 
by  the  explorers  for  a  Pacific  Railroad  site,  sipee.  for  Rfulroad  Commissioner.  Congref- 
is  also  in  the  State.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  sional  conventions  were  held  the  same  day,  and 
State  are  covered  to  a  coosiderable  depth  with  Jacob  H.  Ela  was  nominated  for  representadTc 
a  pure  salt,  and  still  larger  ones  with  the  alka-  from  the  first  district,  Aaron  F.  Stevens  from 
line  salts,  so  annoying  and  distressing  to  the  the  second  district,  and  Jacob  Benton  from  the 
traveller.  It  has  been  ascertained  however,  third.  The  State  Republican  Committee  for 
within  the  past  year,  that  by  irrigation,  the  year  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  £.  H. 
whether  from  Artesian  wells  or  from  the  Rollins  as  chairman,  and  IVyman  Pattie,  of 
mountain-streams,  these  alkaline  lands  can  Enfield,  as  secretary.  The  platform  of  the 
be  made  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat  party,  as  adopted  at  the  Concord  Convention, 
and  other  grains.  Hitherto  not  much  atten-  was  containea  in  the  following  resolutions: 
tionhas  been  paid  to  agriculture;  but  much  ^g^^^^  ThattheEepubUcansofNewHimphire, 
of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  ana  the  through  tneir  delegates  in  convention  iMembled, 
nutritious  bunch-grass  will  grow  even  where  congratulate  the  loyal  neople  of  the  country  upon  the 
the  land  seems  most  sterile.  The  valleys  of  the  noent  glorioua  triumph  of  liberty,  loyal^.  andpew, 
Btreams  are  ridrted  with  conriderableq.«jti.  ^t^:i^J^^:^'^^2±X^ 
ties  of  valuable  timber,  and  are  very  fertue.  against  the  Union,  their  Northern  tympathi«r»,  who, 
Most  of  the  fruits  of  the  Eastern  States  do  well,  as  far  as  they  dared,  had  promoted  the  rebellion,  azhl 
especially  in  the  river  valleys.  Though  Nevada  eveiy  man  vho  wianed  to  glorify  the  lost  ctuie,  to 
can  hardly  become  an  exporter  of  agricultural  f ?«•  -g^  into  joUtioal  power  the  ^onyf^mm^ 
^^^A^^4^«  <^^  »»«  .^^«4.  f^A»4>  u  5a  ^^4-1^  the  country,  and  to  revive  anew  the  apint  of  the  re- 
products  to   any  great  extent,  It  IS  notim-  beUion  and  hm  its  flamea  into  another  civU  war.  Oa 

probable  that  within  a  few  years  she  may  raise  the  other  aide  were  marshalled  all  patriotic  citizens 

a  sufficiency  for  the  supply  of  her  own  rap-  who  had  auatained  eveiy  measure  deugoed  to  ]»i 

idly-increasing  population.      The  climate  of  down  the  rebelUon,  and  were  determined  that  tk« 

Nevada   is  ^nerdly  healthftiL   and  is  spe-  who  had  wvcd  ahoidd  oontrol  ,^e  nation,  a^^^ 

.  ,,                *j  j^e^'^-rj        r5v      S-. ^  make  another  rebelhon  xmpoasible.    hme-tcnth*  cj 

cially  commended,  for  its  dry  and  bracmg  prop-  ^^  ^„^^  aoldiera  who  foi^ht  under  the  star*  itd 

erties,  to  invalids  of  consumptive  tendencies,  stripca  rallied  under  the  Bepublioan  banner,  lad  de- 

The  more  mountainous  sections  are  cold,  and  dared  that  Union  aoldiera,  and  not  rebel  leaders, 

snow  lies  long  upon  them,  but  for  the  most  should  Btmd  foremost  in  the  redeemed  repubhj  By 

^^wu.  ♦1,^  «,5,»71«  «-  «,n;i    « J;i  ♦Ua  «i«n„«Ai.  «.^f  the  oombmed  asaaulta  of  Umon  cituena  and  soldui* 

part  the  winter  is  mii^  and  the  summer  not  ^^^  revolutionary  platform  of  the  New  YorkConveD- 


J  officers.     The  Legislature,    tory  of  the  Union,  the  Conatitution,and  ijjn«wtt 
which  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  16  V^H-    ^^^TcJfTcS^ouiT^  ''^"""'"'  '^  "^^ 


State,  or  national 


cans  and  8  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  85  Muolztd^  That  the  people  expect  and  require:  m 

Kepublicans  and  8  Democrats,  met  on  the  the  result  of  the  election,  that  a  patriotic  lYeudect 

first  Monday  in  January,  1869.    Its  legislation  «nd  a  radical  Conmaa  shall  put  «n  «nd  to  ^bj^ 

wflfl  nof  nf  anAMJil  mtftrPQt      ThA  Stftte  debt  dcm  of  Southern  Umomata  for  no  other  rtScDW  th»n 

was  not  Of  special  mterest.     ine  bUte  aebt  ^^^  ^^  j^^.      Kepublicans  and  laboring  for  Cknenl 

18  about  $390,000,  and  includes  bonds  issued  Grant's  elecSon,  md  shall  discover,  aimt,  md  pan- 

for  the  erection  of  a  State  Insane  Asylum,  lah  their  murderers  by  militaiy  power,  if  neee«Mi^. 

The  Legislature  ratified  the  fifteenth  amend-  and  that  they  shall  maintain  to  the  fWicat  extentuj 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  j{?^*  ?^ ^^^W  ^  ^^  ^7^Jilf£^t?'Srd^Ta 

^«  4^i«A  i«4.  ^^  \r..^i«   "iQtto  the  disArancmsement  of  desperate  and  dtDgerou* 

on  the  1st  of  March,  1869.        ,      .  _^  ^    „  rebels,  and  enact  and  enforce  marUal  law  ihron^bout 

For  a  new  and  sparsely-populated  State,  Ne-  the  South  until  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  pre^i  *m 

vada  has  made  very  creditable  provision  for  of  political  action,  shall  h«  aeourod  to  every  citueo, 
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vhitd  or  blflck^  of  Northern  or  of  Southern  birth,  on  sented.    Wo  have  faith  in  their  inte^ity,  their  ahil- 

ereiy  foot  of  Southern  soil  which  has  been  con-  ity,  and  their  patriotism.    As  the  caudidatcs  of  their 

quered  tnd  dedicated  anew  to  freedom  bj  the  valor  cnoice,  the  Eepublicana  of  New  Hampshire  propose 

of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  to  elect  them  by  overwhelming  m^orities, 

SaolPidj  That  we  are  in  favor  of  impartial  sulTraflre  ,«,     -n^^,^— ♦;«  r'^^-^^f  ;«•.  ^^*  «f  n,.^^^^ 

for  all  loyal  citiaena  in  the  election  of  members  of  Th®  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Conco^ 

Congress  and  presidential  electors,  and  we  call  upon  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  selected  Ira  £. 

Congress  to  secure  it  bv  enacting  the  necessary  laws,  Eastman,  of  Concord,  as  its  chairman.     Gen- 

or  by  sending  to  the  Le^Utures  of  the  States  the  ^^^1  j^i^^  BedeL  of  Bath,  was  nominated  for 

"'ZS^^TSrS'rlaT^Si.^  of  «^«bU««»  tUe  office  of  Governor   «d  G*nerd  Ificha^ 

institutions  is  endangered  by  frauda  upon  the  ballot-  T.  Donohoe,  of  Concord,  for  that  of  Kailroaa 

box  like  those  by  which  the  electoral  vote  of  the  Commissioner.  The  following  resolutions  were 

State  of  New  York  was  wrested  from  Grant  and  Col-  unanimously  adopted : 

fax  tad  recorded  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  and  that  it         »     »    j  mu  *  *u  Tk  —       ^i       -*-  ^*  xr^—  tt^ 

b  tlw  duty  of  Congress  to  investigate  suc\i  frauds,  to  .?<^^<  That  the  Democratic  party  of  New  HMnp- 

cuBe  thei  to  be  punished,  and  tSenact  kws  to  pre-  "l^re,/^  convention  assembled,  declare  theh:  adhe- 

Tent  theu-  future  perpetmtifon.  J*?'*  }^  certain  principles  by  them  hitherto  mwn- 

Be^^^ed,  That  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Kepublicans  of  ^^^^y  ^^  '^^<'K  "^7'*^''^  ^!^,llf  ^lli*  vSLTf] 

New  Hampshire,  by  a  minority  on  the  »tli  of  Mareh,  ^^J^^  S^t^A    h^^t  P"""^"^^  '^i  ^^^^ 

eqiuJ  to  tfieir  unprecedented  migority  in  November'  wthority  of  the  Constitution  over  all  departments  of 

to  express  their  oonfldonoe  in  tKe  Aamimstration  oi  Government  and  eUStates  of  the  Union  to  the  extent 

Gene^  Grant,  and  their  determination  to  sustain  o^<^^«  powers  therem  granted.    2.  The  exemption  of 

bim  in  canyiM  out  the  principles  vindicated  by  hia  ©^^f?  State  from  any  interference  or  control  not 

election,  and  Si  endeavoring  to  economise,  purify,  clearly  wwranted  by  the  Constitution.    3.  The  nght 

and  refo'nn  the  public  aervicS,  and  restore  pi^  ani  of  every  State  to  an  equal  participation  m  the  Gov- 

prosperity  to  the  oountiy.  ernmwit  aa  guaranteed  b^  the  Consti^ition.    4.  The 


BaolvMj  That  the  people  have  en 

dared  the  mviolability  ana  sacredness  y,.  ...«  »»vw»..  ,    . 

debt  incurred  to  save  the  Union,  and  that  thoy  will     °y     •  m       j     ^'4,  %     /•    *«  x, ^  *^  «j  ^^«^^:^-i 

tolerate  no  form  or  device  of  Repudiation ;  thit,  for  no  pnvile^d  capital.    0.  An  honest  ^d  economic^ 

the  puTDose  of  lightening  the  heavy  burden  of  this  •dministration  of  ^l^f  Go^^/^f  ^V^r  the  goo^^^ 

indeWdness  an^Tof  restoring  the  bushiesa  of  the  I>??Pl«»  «nd  not  in  the  interest  of  monopolists,  and 

country  te  a  s^nd  basis,  the  Government  should  ^^^''^f?  and  plunderers  of  the  pubhc  treasury  and 

adopt  all  possible  means  to  make  the  paper  doUar  of  ^y^^JTff^H^^^in^  -n  .*•-♦?««  ^«f^.f.  -«f^«^ 

theWiteaStetes  worth  a  doUar  in  go^^mdto  fund  ,  Aw/wrf,  That,  while  sH  existing  conj^cta  ente^^^^ 

the  oatstinding  oblitationa  of  the^'ooJemment  in  ^^o  m^^d  faith  should  be  fhlly  kept  m  theletter 

new  bonds  be^  a  lower  rate  of  interest  ^  ^?^^  o^^*  contract.  Congress  »ho^d  impose 

Baok4d,  That  the  people  unmistakably  demand  "^  J^*  ,*??  .equal  tiaation  u^n  all  GoveiMjemt 

the  utmost  economy  &itte  administration  of  their  J>o»»d»  ^^^  ^f^^ed  States  aecunties  as  will  compel 

State  andnational  Governments ;  thatall offices  made  their  holdere  to  bear  their  just  share  o£the  burdens 

nnnecessaiy  by  the  termination  of  the  war  shall  be  ^  ^he  Government,  Mid  «?aJ><>,^^^5®"f^f^^^^^ 

abolifhed:  thit  all  Incompetent  and  corrupt  public  should  be  made  subject  toStote  and  mumclpal  tax- 

oaeers  shin  be  driven  out ;  that  only  the  mostlimit-     »'»on  at  the  same  wtes  as  other  propwty. 

ed  and  imperativelv  neceisary  appropriationa  shaU  ,  ^^'''f^.^^i  '.**^  I>emocrato  of  New  Hampahire 

be  made  foJlntemaf  improvemento,  an^  that  the  tax-  ^^rehv  pledge  their  earnest  jmd  united  eflforto  to  m- 

ation  laws  shall  be  revised  and  mokilied  so  as  to  as-  sure  the  election  of  the  candidates  this  day  nomi- 

rare  the  utmost  fumess  and  justice  in  the  imposition  >^ca. 

of  their  burdens.       ,,,,,„„        . ,  The  election  occnrred  on  the  &th  of  March, 

^tr'tSl^'rt''iZSo;'STu"^{^f  S  «nd  resdted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican 

Legi«hiture,  and  of  the  pubUc  men,  should  be  directed  ticket.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  Governor  was 

totrard  a  fuller  development  of  all  the  resources  of  67,761,  of  which  85,777  were  for  Steams,  and 

the  State,  of  ito  airriculture,  of  ito  mines,  and  of  ite  for  Bedel  82,004,  giving  the  former  a  majority 

manufactures.    "With  the  great  West  constantly  in-  ^f  g  ^78. 

^el^t^ffwuS^Sto  JSmJSd^he^tdfore  ^  The  Legislature  of  the  State  assembled  at 

exdaded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  continued  growth  Concord  on  the  2a  of  June,  and  remamed  in 

of  the  New  England  Stotes  that  they  shall  husband  session  about  six  weeks.   The  15th  amendment 

and  develop  their  iiatural  resources  to  the  iWlest  ^^  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 

raan"S°^Jy^"u,r4;:?t.^S*;^^,SS  ratified  «n  the  1st  of  July,  by  a  strict  party 

capital  in  New  Hampd&re,  the  continued  progress  of  vote  of  188  yeas  to  180  nays  m  the  House. 

par  raiboads  within  the  State  attended  with  econom-  The  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of 

jal  man%(ement,  the  cheapest  possible  fares  and  the  Legislature  more  prominently  than  any 

freights  and  the  extension  o?  eveiy  possible  encour-  ^^^^  ^^  ^l^t  of  railroads.    There  are  now 

rSo^lii'SSS^iiw  in  the  State  about  750  mUes  of  railroad^  which 

,  Baolv^d,  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  administra-  was  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,- 

tion  of  his  Excellency,  Oovemor  Harriman ;  his  de-  000.    The  value  of  these  roads  is  stated  to 

jotion  to  the  beat  Interests  of  the  Stote,  his  efforts  j^Qy^  depreciated  since  their  construction  by 

X,tf.Tv°:int^ett'd  ^!  'S;Te  ?e«}T  forty-five  per  cent  of  their  cost.  Noth- 

l«tin?  gratitude  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  ing  has  been  done  by  the  State  to  encoura^ 

Seiolotd^  That  we  present  with  the  utmost  union  its  railroad  interest,  except  to  pass  a  law  m 

and  hannony  our  canaidatea  for  the  coming  election,  1864,  enabling  towns  and  cities  to  appropriate 

OmIow  Steama  for  OjvemOT,  and  Jacob  H.  Ela,  g^  p^^  cent  of  their  valuation  to  aid  in  the 

Aaron  P.  Stevens,  and  Jacob  Benton,  for  reflection  to  ^^_  Jl,«x«  „  ^^  ♦i.^o^  ;«,»r.^*f  ot«^  T^n^vK^  ^r^.Va 

Conjrress.  We  challenge  criticism  upin  their  chaiacter  construction  of  these  important  public  works, 

uid  fltneas  for  the  positions  for  which  thev  are  pre  and  another  m  I808  esemptmg  from  taxation 
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for  a  period  of  ten  years  all  railroads  there-  of  June  was  $8,137,000,  which  shows  aIeda^ 

after  constructed.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  tidn  of  $850,000  from  the  figures  of  the  pre- 

of  the  last  Legislature,  about  250  miles  more  vious  years.  The  State  tax  for  the  year  180S-'69 

were  required  to  complete  the  roads  already  amounted  to  $625,000. 

begun  or  projected,  and  a  strong  effort  was  New  Hampshire  is  chiefly  an  agricnltural 

made  to  obtain  direct  aid  from  the  State  State,  but  there  is  at  present  a  capital  of  more 

Treasury  for  this  purpose.  This,  however,  was  than   $22,500,000  invested  in  manufactures 

not  accomplished,  though  several  new  roads  within  the  State,  about  five-sixths  of  which, 

were  chartered,  among  them  the  Concord  and  however,  is  owned  elsewhere.     The  annaal 

Rochester,  and  the  Peterborough  and  Hills-  amount  of  local  taxes  paid  by  these  InaI»Ifa^ 

borough  Railroads.    A  report  upon  the  condi-  turing  corporations  is  now  about  $286,000,  and 

tion  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail-  they  pay  out  over  $6,000,000  per  year  in  wages 

rpad  represented  that  line,  which  is  the  only  to  operatives. 

one  in  Coos  County,  to  be  oadly  managed  and  With  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  State 

in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.    The  railroads  yet  undeveloped,  the  Governor  in  his  last  mev 

of  the  State  constructed  prior  to  the  exempt-  sage  says:    ^^Tne  great  amount  of  the  still 

ing  act  of  1868  paid  a  tax  during  the  year  undeveloped  and  unmiproved  resources  of  oar 

ending  June  1,  1869,  of  $216,615.  The  railroad  State  is  not,  I  think,  fully  understood  hj  the 

from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash*  people.    Thousands  of  acres  of  uncnltiyated 

ington  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  iana  await  the  labor  of  the  husbandman;  large 

sunomer.    This  road  makes  an  ascent  of  4,600  forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  our  hill-fides 

feet  in  a  distance  of  a  little  less  than  three  and  skirt  our  valleys ;  the  greater  portion  of 

miles,  the  grade  in  some  places  being  thirteen  our  immense  water-power  is  still  uDoccnpied; 

inches  to  the  yard.    The  car  is  driven  by  an  while  our  mineral  resources  are  as  yet  prac* 

engine  placed  below  it  on  the  road,  and  havinsr  tically  undeveloped.'' 

a  cogged  drive-wheel  working  in  a  cogged  Henry  Adams  Bellows,  LL.  D.,  of  Concord, 

track.    It  travels  at  about  the  rate  of  three  was  appointed,  in  August,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

miles  (the  entire  ascent)  in  an  hour.  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of  Ira  Peiiej,  whose 

An  act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  of  one  term  of  office  had  expired  by  the  constitotional 

per  cent,  upon  the  deposits  and  accumulations  limitation  of  age. 

of  savings-banks,  requiring  one-half  the  loans  NEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature,  which 
made  by  such  banks  to  be  to  individuals  and  assembled  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  January, 
corporations  within  the  State,  and  forbidding  was  Democratic  in  its  political  oomplexioii, 
the  payment  of  more  than  five  per  cent,  in-  tiie  vote  on  Joint  ballot  standing  47  to  Si 
terest  to  depositors.  This  act  was  prompted  The  legislation  of  the  session  was  prindpallj 
by  the  fact  that  the  favors  formerly  granted  to  of  local  interest  only,  the  chief  measures  heiog 
savings-banks  led  capitalists  to  invest  their  the  postponement  to  tiie  next  legislature  of  thd 
fhnds  largely  in  them  instead  of  employing  consideration  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and 
them  in  other  ways.  Provision  was  also  made  the  abolition  of  all  railroad  transit  duties,  sod 
for  imposing  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  the  substitutionthereforof  a  tax  of  one-half  of 
the  premiums  of  insurance  companies  not  one  per  centum  upon  the  costs  of  their  respect- 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  ive  works,  includmg  all  their  property  of  every 
general  statutes  provide  for  two  parades  of  description  not  otiierwise  taxed,  until  tbe 
militia  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  Legislature  shall,  by  general  law,  impose  a 
but  the  operation  of  this  provision  was  sus-  uniform  Stat«  tax,  equally  applicable  to  all 
pended  for  five  years.  Among  the  other  prop-  railroad  and  canal  corporations  of  the  State, 
ositions  introduced  was  one  for  the  forma-  providing,  however,  that  no  company  formerlj 
tion  of  two  new  counties,  to  be  called  Amos-  paying  transit  duties  shall  pay  a  less  sum  as 
keag  and  Monadnock.  Final  action  on  this  tax  to  the  State  than  l^at  paid  by  it  for  taxes 
was  postponed  until  the  next  session,  to  allow  and  duties  of  all  kinds  for  the  year  1868. 
the  people  of  the  towns  to  be  fhcluded  in  the  The  finances  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the 
new  counties  to  vote  upon  the  subject  of  their  report  of  the  Treasurer,  are  in  the  following 
formation.  Several  petitions  were  received  condition: 
asking  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitutioni  btatb  itwd. 
which  should  allow  women  to  vote.                     ineome fsa.JW'S 

A  law  was  passed  at  this  session  of  the  Leg-    gtebuMemenu •%2S  SJ 

islature,  to  establish  a  State  constabulary  force,  SoS^^fa nS.'.!^?;::::::::::;    ?SJ 4B 

intended  particularly  "  to  repress  and  prevent  _- —  |R8,n9  ^ 

crime   by  the  suppression   of  liquor-shops,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
gambling-places,  ana  houses  of  ill-ame,"  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval  of  the  people  The  receipts  of  the  war  fbnd  were: 
at  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  the  second    FromStateUx. ^2£ 

Tuesifav  in  November.  This  approval  was  not  £?SdSdiSm?uteK.iid::::::::::.:;::::;::  SSj 

panted.    A  large  majority  was  given  against    Balance  recelrod  1808 6.o«^ 

it  on  a  small  vote.  |4is.sn^ 

The  entire  debt  of  New  Hampshire  on  the  Ist    The  disbnnemeiitB  were ^^^  ^ 
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The  ootstaading  indebtedness  of  the  State 
(warftmd)  on  the  80th  NoYember,  1869, 
Vss 18,096,200  00 

From  whli^  deduct  assets  In  hands  of  com- 

misfioners 1,<M4,0S9  03 

Lesrloff  an  Indebtedness  beyond  assets  of 

ttwtinkiDgAuidor. $S,051,yn)06 

SCHOOL  TVKD, 

The  receipts  of  the  school  fhnd  were $187,681  11 

DIftilboted  to  pablic  schools $10),000  00 

iDTMtedfortheftind S8.808  44 

Bahncelobank 0;K7  67 

1187,681  11 

The  aggregate  of  the  school  fund,  Jannary 
1, 1870,  was  five  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twentj-one  dollars 
and  seventeen  cents  ($570,821.17),  against  five 
handred  and  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
siitj  dollars  and  one  cent  ($560,760.01)  at  the 
tame  time  in  1869. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  support 
of  public  education  during  the  year  were : 

yromState $00«818  85 

TowoBhip-tcfaool  tax 428,868  86 

Diftrict'Khoo]  tax 01S.8M  80 

Sorplos  rerenoe 97«688  46 

Tnldoo  fees  collected 75,667  60 

Appropriation  Nozmal  School ll,S0O  .00 

$1,668,885  IS 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  State  Normal 
School  of  New  Jersey  are  two  in  number,  one 
of  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Normal 
School  proper,  the  other  to  its  ac^nnct,  the 
Model  School.  The  lot  includes  over  four 
acres  of  ground.  The  orinnal  cost  of  lot  and 
boildingB  was  $72,000.  They  are  now  valued 
at  tlOO,000,  and  are  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  receipts  of  the  school  for  the  year  were 
(29,850.27,  and  the  disbursements  $98,844.18. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Normal 
School  and  its  ai^unots,  the  Model  School  and 
the  Famum  Preparatory  School,  during  the 
Tear,  was  as  follows : 


There  have  been  admitted  to  the  asylum 
since  it  was  first  opened,  8,499  patients ;  of 
that  number  542  have  died,  1,822  have  been 
restored  to  mental  health,  and  981  have  been 
discharged  more  or  less  improved.  The  above 
statistics  show  that  65  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  patients  admit« 
ted  to  the  asylum,  are  either  completely  cured 
or  greatly  benefited  by  the  curative  system 
pursued  in  the  institution. 

The  valuation  of  taxable  property,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  State  and  county  taxes 
for  the  various  counties  in  the  State,  is  ^ven 
in  the  followins  table : 


cotnmEs. 

ValiMtloa. 

BUtoTEs. 

Cooat  J  Ttx. 

Atlantic 

$4,808,871  00 
88,811,941  00 

$8,008  40 
14,616  79 

$14,000  00 

Bersen 

Barungtoo... 

60,000  00 

80,069,901  00 

18,098  70 

149,999  69 

Camden 

16,914,700  00 

11,489  90 

180,000  00 

Cape  May. . . . 

8,860,000  OO 

8,888  90 

8,600  81 

Camberland.. 

ll,17a,000  00 
94,878^000  00 

7,276  48 

60,000  00 

Bssez 

68,780  00 

487,087  25 

Oloaoester. . . 

18,800,600  00 

8,661  73 

96,000  00 

Hudson 

86,188,873  00 

64.908  88 

860,000  00 

Hunterdon... 

87,812,116  00 

18,704  80 

60,000  00 

Mercer 

98,803,060  00 

19,064  03 

67,610  00 

Middlesex.... 

83,068,000  00 

1S.9Q6  19 

140,661  40 

Monmoath... 

87,780,m  00 

18,^4  93 

63,966  83 

Morris 

88,760,000  00 

16,106  40 

60,000  00 

Ocean 

4,848,710  00 

8,876  44 

9,908  66 

FmssIo 

84.905,000  00 

15,198  89 

190,000  00 

Salem 

17,160,894  00 

18,065  49 

92,914  61 

Somerset.... 

16,671,870  00 

10,797  49 

60,000  00 
86,000  00 

Snssex.. 

16,436,686  00 

11,670  97 

Union 

88,663,000  00 

14,948  60 

896,000  00 

Warren 

93,098,^8  00 

16,480  48 

40,000  00 

Total.... 

Betnras   for 

1868 

$588,a8i;»l  00 

$860,000  00 

$3,188,163  M 

609,646,949  68 

860,000  00 

8,187,488  09 

Increase    In 

1869 

$80,616,811  88 

$80,660  18 

8CH00L& 

Uito. 

And*. 

Totet 

!(onns)  School 

99 
929 

166 

960 

806 
144 

979 

Model  School 

635 

Fanunn  Preparatory  School. . 

999 

ToW 

418 

700 

1,118 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of 
patients  treated  at  the  State  Lunatio  Asylum, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  institution : 


PATIENTS. 


P^tiento  In  the  Asylum  Korember 
»,18«. 

Puients  receWed  since,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,1869. 

PwlentB  mder  treatment  dnrlng  the 
year 

PUients  discharged  and  died. 

?gnslntogyoyember80,1869 


Mo. 

Wamm. 

834 

127 

286 
191 

861 

83 

407 
118 

273 

294 

Total. 

630 
948 


768 

901 

667 


Cwh  on  hand  December  1,1868 81,948  74 

«c«ipta  Dp  to  l^ovember  80, 1869 145,816  79 

^, ,  Total $147,160  4A 

DUbwtemenU 144,911  68 

Btlanceo&hand $3,917  78 

Vol.  «.— 31.    a 


The  report  of  the  A^utant-General  shows 
that  the  entire  militia  force  of  the  State 
amounts  to  202  officers  and  2,442  men. 

The  State  Reform  School  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Dellnouents  has  proved  re- 
markably successfuL  The  number  of  inmates 
during  the  year  was  98,  the  average  number 
was  67,  and  the  total  expenses  $10,989.46. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State  was  ac- 
tively prosecuted  during  the  year,  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  reclamation  of  the  im- 
mense marshes  of  the  State,  which  comprise 
395,474  acres  of  land,  of  which  270,000  acres 
are  still  unimproved. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Oanal,  after  forty  years  of  Joint 
monopoly,  have  surrendered  their  reserved 
rights,  and  thrown  open  the  carrying-trade 
from  north  to  south  across  the  State  to  the 
competition  of  rival  lines,  the  Legislature  hav- 
ing, as  previously  stated,  repealed  the  transit 
duties.  The  companies  have  two  main  lines  of 
railway  between  the  two  largest  cities  of  the 
Union,  which,  with  their  lines,  cover  165  miles 
of  roadways,  104  of  which  are  double  and  61 
single  track,  with  60  miles  additional  of  sid- 
ings, and  holds  controlling  interest  in  260 
miles  of  auxiliary  railroads — in  all  485  miles 
of  track.  Over  and  above  all  this  they  have  tcr- 
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injary  to  American  interests.    Rear-Admiral  These  localities  have  been  the  saljeet  of 

Rowan  was  directed  to  afford  every  facility  at  careful  inspection  by  both  branches  of  thf 

his  command  to  citizens  who  are  endeavoring  military  service,  and  both  are  thus  wepared 

to  obtain  from  the  Chinese  Government  per-  with  the  knowledge  which  only  actual  ingpe^ 

mission  to  lay  an  electric  telegraph.    Should  tion  can  give. 

they  obtain  the  desired  permission,  an  officer  There  are  seven  regolarly-establisbed  nan- 
was  to  be  detailed  to  represent  the  United  yards,  of  which  only  four  ore  capable  of  fittiDg 
States  in  the  undertaking.  out  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  at  a  time. 

The  state  of  the  active  force  of  the  Navy,  and  A  board  was  appointed  during  the  year  to  make 

the  service  which  it  has  rendered  during  the  an  examination  of  their  ocmdition,  which  pre- 

year,  are  shown  in  the  preceding  statements,  sented  a  very  complete  and  instructiTe  report 

The  views  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  to  the  Department. 

future  of  this  arm  of  national  defence  are  stated  The  number  of  men  in  the  service  last  jear 

in  the  report  of  the  head  of  this  Departments  was  8,000.    The  estimates  of  the  present  year 

He  says:  are  made  on  a  basis  of  12,000.    The  eipendi- 

The  timo  has  oome,  I  thinlc,  when  we  shotild  beflnn  tures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

to  use  the  knowledge  we  have  been  seeking,  ana  I  X869,  were  ^20,000  767 

.h'iJiSfhtfr.nli^  iSfl£3^tS^!fw?'?:?S!lS!  During  the  year  a  board  of  officers  w«s  con- 

at  once  the  Duilding  ox  aeagonig  iron-clads,  auitable ji.         s       ^a.\     -n.         a.        *.**!.•» 

to  cruise  on  forei^  statioS,  aSd  able  to  protect  our  ^©^^.^^  ^7  order  of  the  Department,  to  take  into 

commerce  and  vindicate  our  principles  in  any  emer-  consideration  the  subject  of  assimilated  rank 

gency.    We  should  aim  to  have  one  or  more  of  these  between  the  officers  of  the  various  corps  of  iht 

ships  on  each  foreim  station,  and  to  be  prepared  with  Navy.    They  made  a  report,  which  resulted  in 

le's^tS^'tSZirfranJ,'^^^^^^^^  a  bill  that  was  laid  before  ?he  Naval  Commit, 

them  all  at  once,  we  should  (admonished  of  the  ^®  <>'  <^be  House.     The  views  of  the  becretary 

urgeno]^  of  the  case  and  of  the  tune  neoessarilT  con-  on  the  8ul]|ject,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  that 

Bumed  in  their  construction)  commence  immeaiately  Committee,  were  as  follows : 
on  no  less  than  four— one  for  the  Asiatic,  one  for  the 

Pacific,  and  two  for  the  European  squadron ;  follow-  It  will  be  perceived  that  its  provisions  for  the 
ing  these,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  with  benefit  of  tho  various  auziliAry  oorpa  of  the  N«tt, 
those  necessary  for  the  other  squadrons  and  their  re-  "while  they  are  considerably  more  liberal  than  thow 
liefs.  I  recommend  that  plana  for  the  boilers  and  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  smioc, 
engines  of  these  vessels  be  submitted  by  persons  ontp  do  not  indudo  so  great  a  number  of  officers  is  the 
aidoofthenavy,  the  best  of  which  may  be  adopted.  higher  gradea  as  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board  of 
These,  with  some  additions  to  our  wooden  vessels  Offloers,  nor  even  so  many  as  are  suggested  in  the 
and  the  refitting  on  the  plan  adoptod,  and  the  proper  letter  of  the  vice-admiraL  This  is  a  qu«stion  of 
employment  of  such  effective  ships  as  we  now  have,  much  personal  interest,  and  calculated  to  excite  oon- 
ond  with  our  monitors  and  torpeaoea  for  harbor  de-  aidcrable  feellnjB[ ;  and  he  has  hesitated  hug  befofe 
fence,  will  give  us  the  nucleus  of  a  navy — ^not,  indeed,  differing  in  this  point  from  so  many  experienoeJ 
proportioned  to  our  commerce  or  approaching  the  officers,  but  he  felt  that  their  views  had  been  some- 
force  of  other  maritime  powers,  but  sufficient  to  com-  what  influenced  by  deference  to  the  claims  of  indiTi- 
mand  respect  abroad,  and  to  afford  time,  in  case  of  duals,  and  a  desire  to  compromiae  a  much- vexed  icd 
sudden  war,  to  organixe  and  apply  the  resources  of  difficult  question.  While  he  was  not  authoiiied  to 
our  country  and  the  enezgiea  of  our  people.  yield  for  such  reasons  what  seemed  to  him  in  tbs 

During  the  ye«-  a  torp^o  corps  wa.  ertab-  SSr^^wMl/JJc^^rn'^g^Jlf  £?.» 

lisned  under  the  JbSurean  ot  Ordnance,  to  make  of  pay  medical  and  engineer  officeis  of  the  hi^^ter 

experiments,  take  charge  of  the  apparatus,  and  grades  tlian  was  orovided  by  the  Senate  bill,  st  the 

perfect  a  system  for  the  application  of  this  same  thne  to  reduce  the  number  reported  by  tb« 

means  of  defence  to  the  coasts  and  harbors.  JS^^Jrofpub^^^^ 

Enough  experiments  have  already  been  made  JJauiiow.    The  biU  prop^  by  him  gives  the  aoi- 

to  show  how  valuable,  as  well  as  terrible,  is  iiiary  corps  twenty-e&ht  A>p^in»  in  uL  eertsinlT  i 

this  means  of  defence;  and  to  convince  all  hav*  fbll  proportion ;  also  ibrty-five  oommanders  rankisf 

ing  knowledge  of  it  that  when  it  shall  have  been  ^1^  lieutonant^lonels,  which,  with  the  tbiitr-ow 

further  perfected,  and  ite  use  syBtematixed,  th.  'g-JJ  ^^"iJitf^XfJISe^^Z^SS^ 

torpedo  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective  weap-  the  Army.    He  has  retained  m  the  bill  eight  chief  trn- 

ons  of  marine  warfare.    The  torpedo  corps  gineers  and  constructors  of  machinery,  in  viefr  of  tbd 

has  been  selected  with  care,  and  the  experi-  number  required  at  the  various  navy-yards  and  *>- 

ments  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  gons.  and  also  followed  the  »»'°»«S^^].f  ^^^ 

«•»  ^a:^^.  ^fi  «^;««4.:a»  «k:iu«      a  »  oiL«  «.  «  *>v«  Board  in  regard  to  officers  on  the  retired  list,  is  tfl» 

an  officer  of  scientific  ability.    As  soon  as  a  tor-  ^^^^^^  ^  manifest  a  proper  respect  for  senioritrtfJ 

pedo  IS  constructed,  and  the  particular  locality  confer  suitable  reward  for  long-oontmned  iemct. 

and  maimer  of  its  use  determined,  it  can  be  without  doing  ii^ury  to  anybody.    The  Board  mt^ 

stowed  away  as  an  inexpensive  but  most  effect*  no  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  •*««■ 

ive  weapon  of  war.  Sj-S.^-^i-JTr^^'STtlSr^'Ki*"' 

This  means  of  defence,  properly  applied  in  fg  now  fixed  by  law— namely,  with  and  next  after 

coigunction  with  a  system  of  harbor  obstruo-  lieutenants  and  with  and  next  after  masters.   Bth> 

tions,  backed  by  monitors  and  supported  by  substantially  followed  the  reoommendationi  of  xp- 

the  forts  and  water  batteries  which  command  ^^  fe.'*^*^.**^  '^®  Sf^?""^.??.?.*  ^^m  i 

♦i»A  ^<»»..^».  ^«.4^^^^««  4^^  4-1,^  »^.%/»«»ai  v«««Vyv.a  officer,  because  it  seemed  to  him  deariy  ngbi  w^ 

the  narrow  entrances  to  the  nnncipal  harbors,  necessary  to  discipline  and  efficiency.   The  iwco; 

would  defy  any  power  which  could  cro&l  the  mendation  of  the  Board  and  the  hill  proposed  th». 

ocean  to  attack  them.  this  officer  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  next  in  h&« 
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of  nnk  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  confine  hU  west,  and  Kansas  on  the  south.    Area,  79,095 

precedence  to  the  offioow  attached  to  the  oiganization  gq^are  mUes,  or  48,686,800  sqaare  acres.  Pop- 

2[rh';^d^.l;;^^rhrd^^^^  SaUon  estimated  at  100,00p.'oapital,LincolS; 

ganuition.   In  addition  to  other  features,  the  bill  Lancaster  Ooonty.  Seal  estate,  in  round  num- 

reoommfinds  a  redaction  of  officers  of  the  marine  bers,  $18,000,000.  Personal  property,  |28,000,- 

oorpi,  as  well  aa  a  change  in  theproportions  and  a  QOO.    Annual  product  of  skilled  and  unsldlled 

Mduction  of  the  number  of  line  officers  of  the  Navv.  ^^^^  ^^  Iggo  $18,000,000.      For  some  years 

l^J',f'lSuJ:S=^^iKfr^?^'l^  after  the  ^^b\hient' of  if  Territorial  V- 

UeutensntB ;  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  ensigns  emment,  In  ebraska  made  a  very  slow  growth, 

and  an  enlargement  of  the  number  of  masters— en-  its  sister  Territory,  Kansas,  for  a  variety  of 

deavoring  at  once  to  promote  a  wise  economy  and  to  reasons,  attracting  most  of  the  immigration.  It 

bear  oonatantly  m  mmd  ^e  actual  necessi^  of  the  ^  ^  ^    commencement  of  the  Pacific 

ser.ce,«idtjebest  methodof^^^  Railroad  in  186a.'63,  th^  its  active  develop^ 

TTie  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy  ,nent  commenced.    In  1860  it  had  a  populi- 

a  Aanapohs  madeareport  of  much  interest  tion  of  only  28,842,  and  at  the  beginning^  1862 

It  j^ted  that  the  Board  i«semb^^^^  probably  even  a  ^aUer  number.    Since  the 

of  May  and  attended  all  the  pubho  exercises  of  *;^^j^  J  construction  was  actually  commenced 

the  midshipmen.    They  ^refuUy  observed  the  ^^  ^^^         ^  trans-continental  railway,  the 

generd  tone^  bearing,  and  air  of  all  connected  ^^^j,  ^^  ^^^  Territory  (a  State  since  Febru- 

with  the  mBtitution,  m  all  exercises  and  at  aU  ^  jQg^)  1^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^       .^  ^^^  ^^ 

hours,  whether  on  or  off  duty;  examme^  .^^'     ^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  raaway,but  in  other 

the  condition  of  the  grounds,  buddingg,  vessels,  ^^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  g^^^    ^^  this^owth  is  like- 

apparatna,  and  anpurtenances  of  all  kmds,  for  j    ^  continue  and  increase,  from  the  rare 

endence  as  to  the  thoroughness  and  vigor  of  advantages  which  it  offers  to  immigrants  in 

itsgoyemment.    Smce  the  late  war  the  grounds  climat^soil,  admixture  of  timber  and  prairie 

have  been  enlarged,  b^  by  Purchase  and  by  j^^     '^^^  accessibility   to   good    markets 

filling  upon  the  water-front    The  chapel,  new  through  its  completed  and  projected  lines  of 

quarters,  and  several  other  buildinga,  have  been  railway.  Omah^  its  principal  town,  though  not 

erected    The  fomer  residence  of  the  Govern-  ^^^  j^  capital,  has  had  a  wonderful  growth, 

ors  of  Maryland  has  been  purchased  and  con-  ^^  ^  the  start;ing-point  of  the  Union  Pacific 

Terted  into  a  commodious  hbrary  and  supenn-  Railroad,  must  be  a  place  of  large  business,  and 

tendents  offices,  and  tlie  grounds  have  been  probably  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 

greatly  improved.    In  whatever  respect  it  is  ^^reated  by  that  great  thoroughfare.    Its  popu- 

viewe^  the  msUtution  exhibits  clearly  the  ef-  lotion,  according  to  an  enumeration  made  in 

fecU  of  the  mterest  Vice-Admiral  Porter  has  jgeo,  exceeds  25,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 

felt  jnit,  and  of  his  very  vigorous  and  able  ad-  from  the  extensive  buaness  brought  there  by 

mmistrationofitsafl^rs.  the  Pacific  road  and  other  enterprises, 

UpoQ  the  mangurataon  of  President  Grant,  he  xh^  State  is  for  the  most  part  weU  watered, 

appointed  Adolphe  E.  Bone,  of  Phdadelphia,  ^^t,  indeed,  with  navigable  streams,  but  with 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  held  the  position  rivers  which  fertilize  its  soil,  and  add  greatly 

untd  Jane  26th,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  ^  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  to  its  manufac- 

sacceeded  by  George  K  Eobeson,  of  New  turing  facUities.  The  Nebraska,  or  Platte,  with 

^^7:      ,               .  ,        ^   ^    1       X  J^  northern  and  southern  forks,  divides  the 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men-  gtate  from  west  to  east  into  two   slightly- 

tion  here  the  boat-race  on  the  nver  Thames,  ^mequal  parts,  discharging  its  waters  into  the 

?  .^.^"^^?*5}*I?*®^?.P®*^*^"^®.'®®*^:  Missouri,  which,  as  we   have  ah-eady  said, 

denta  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  and  forma  the  entire  eastern  and   northeastern 

Oxford  Umversity.EnglMid.    The  com-se  was  boundary  of  the  State.    Besides  the  Platte, 

from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames,  there  are  in  Nort;hem  Nebraska  two  other 

It  has  been  the  acene  of  annual  contest  be-  important  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  the  Nio- 

tveen  students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  for  |,rara,  called  by  the  French  JSau  qui  court 

many  years,  with  the  following  results :  a  the  water  that  leaps,"  and  the  White  Earth 

]^  5*^-  .          C"»»--              Tto#-       ^^  ^'  River.     South  of  the  Platte  are  the  Great 

2?::S?oS'  aS^SSSSS:  5S:r..^*5r"  «?d  ptle  Nemah^  and  the  two  important 

i^.Oxrord.  Patney  to  Hortteke.  i4in.40i.      sos.  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  River,  the  Big  and 

S  n5?2-  S?I?* V  *2r5;J°5^-  2°^i?*-      £■•  Little  Blue,  while,  farther  west,  we  have  the 

i»J.. Oxford.    Pa tney  to  Mortlake.    niii.46».       S8«.  •p«.>„vi:^« J^ -p^^u  '  *    au^    ir-^-^-     .    ^*^^t^ 

y.oxtort.  Putn^  to  Mortlake.  ttm.Mg.      m.  Bepubhcan  Fork  of  the   Kansas,  a  stream 

{g.OzroRi.  Pataey  to  Mortlake.  26m.  48a.      16a.  hardly  inferior  to  the  Kansas  itself.    To  these 

lasi.oxfoid.  Pataey  to  Mortlake.  »iii.a9t.  Haifrgth.  ^j,^  ^^  ^  ^ye  added  the  larger  affluents  of  th6 

The  race  took  place  on  August  27th,  and  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  itself  the  Elkhorn,  Loup 

Oxford  crew  were  tiie  winners  by  a  length  and  Fork,  Carrey's  Fork,  and  Wood  River,  all  fine, 

a  half—just  6  seconds.    Time  22m.  41^  sec.  large  streams.  These  and  their  numerous  tribu- 

NEBRA8KA.     One  of  the  central  States  taries,  with  the  abundant  springs  and  branches 

of  the  American  Union,  having  the  Missouri  which  are  found  all  over  the  State,  make  it  any 

Hirer  for  its  eastern  and  northeastern  boun-  thing  but  a  waterless  desert,  as  a  portion  of  it 

<lary,  Dakota  on  l^e  north,  Wyoming  on  the  has  been  described.    When  it  was  the  home 
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EABNDfOt. 

From  passenger  business $14,855,680  81 

From  ftelgbt  business 81,670  967  74 

From  otber  sources S,886,M8  48 

Kot  allotted 64,584  61 

Total  earnings |49,877,7W)  04 

PATMSITTB. 

For  truisiMrtatlon  expenses |35.787,880  18 

Forlnterest 4,771,666  78 

For  diTidends  on  stock 5,684,800  00 

Amount  carried  to  surplus  ftind 220,684  66 

Not  Included  above 1,910,765  84 

Total  payments. $48,874,476  88 

The  total  nTimber  of  passengers  carried  on 
these  roads  for  the  jear  was  18,484,800;  tons 
of  freight,  11,961,692.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  nearly  1,000  miles,  of  new  road 
prmected. 

There  were  before  the  Legislatnre  at  its 
last  session  a  large  number  of  propositions  for 
giving  the  aid  of  the  State  to  new  railroad  en- 
terprises. In  vetoing  one  of  these  schemes 
embodied  in  *^  an  act  to  aid  in  the  completion 
of  the  Whitehall  &  Plattsbnrg  Raifroad," 
Governor  Hoffman  gives  the  foUowing  sum- 
marj  of  the  appropriations  from  the  State 
Treasnrj,  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  for 
the  benefit  of  railroad  corporations  hy  bills 
then  pending : 

WbitebaU  A  Plattsbni^ Senate  bill  181  $865,000 

Albany  A  Busquebanna Assembly  ''  86  100,000 

Itbaca  A  Tonawanda '*  "  665  160,000 

Port  JenisftMonticello....  ''  "  666  100,000 

BoiBilo  A  Wasblngton "  "  6ff7  850,000 

BnflUo,€k>ming£Pitt8buiv.  ''  '*  668  850,000 

Northern  Air  l3no "  •'  6H8  175,000 

New  York  Northern "  **  670  600.000 

GloverBTllle,     Hayfleld     & 

Nortbville "  **  6T8  150,000 

Lake  Sbore "  "  «78  700,000 

Southern  Central *•  ''  674  400,000 

New  York  A  Oswego "  "  675  600,000 

Fonda,  Johnstown  ±  Qlo- 

Tersvllle "  *»  678  75,030 

Brie  Valley  A  Genesee '*  "  748  185,000 

Walklll  Valley "  "  744  185,000 

Hondont  A  Oswego "  "747  160,000 

$4,815,000 

His  general  reasons  for  disapproving  of 
these  appropriations  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph :  ^'  General  laws  have  been 
passed  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  com- 
panies. Liberal  facilities  are  idreadj'  extended 
^whether  always  wisely  or  not  I  need  not  here 
uiscnss)  to  the  people  in  cities,  villages,  and 
towns,  by  the  issue  of  their  corporate  bonds, 
to  associate  their  corporate  responsibility  with 
individual  capital,  to  construct  their  railroads. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that 
almost  any  meritorious  enterprise  can  succeed 
without  State  aid,  and  that  such  aid  should 
only  be  granted,  if  at  all,  when  the  necessity 
is  clearly  apparent,  and  when  th^  well-being 
of  the  State  at  large  demands  it.^' 

Among  the  other  railroad  legislation  of  the 
year  was  the  passage  of  the  following : 

Sionox  1.  Section  8  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act 
in  relation  to  the  Erie,  Now  York  Central,  Hudson 
Biver,  and  Harlem  Bailway  Companies,''  passed  April 
81, 1868,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  reaa  as  follows : 

No  stockholder,  director,  or  officer,  on  either  the 
New  Tork  Central  Bailroad  Company,  the  Hudson 


Biver  Bulrood  Company,  or  tlie  Harlem  lUilmsd 
Companjr,  shall  be  a  director  or  officer,  of  the  Erie 
Bailway  Company ;  and  no  stockholder,  director,  or 
officer  of  the  la^er  oompcny  shall  be  a  director,  or 
officer  of  either  of  the  three  first-named  companies. 
The  board  of  directors  in  each  of  the  said  companies 
shall  so  clasailV  the  members  of  snch  board,  V  lot 
or  otherwise,  tnat.  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one-fifQi  of 
their  number  shall  go  out  of  office  at  each  uuBfil 
election ;  and,  at  the  next  election  of  directors  in  etdi 
of  the  said  companies,  directors  shall  be  toted  f jr 
only  in  place  of  those  whose  terms  shall  then  expire 
under  the  classification  aforesaid. 

Another  incident  worthy  of  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroads  of  the  State  is  what 
was  known  as   the     ^^  Susquehanna  War.'' 
This  arose  out  of  a  contested  election  for  di- 
rectors of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road which  took  place  in  August,  two  different 
boards  of .  directors  having  been  elected  br 
two  parties  of  the  stockholders,  each  claimisg 
the  right  to  control  the  road«    One  of  these 
boards  of  directors  had  been  chosen  m  the 
interest  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  which 
desired  to  obtain  a  lease  of  the  Susquehaima 
and  Albany^and  the  other  consisted  of  the  old 
members.    Each  obtained  iig unctions  restrain- 
ing the  other  from  acting,  and,  in  the  attempt 
of  both  to  operate  the  road  at  the  same  time,  sn 
open  conflict  occurred  at  Binghamton  on  tie 
10th  of  August,  resulting  in  the  serions  injnir 
of  several  men  employed  by  the  different  par- 
ties.  The  Governor  of  the  State  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose  and  take  possession  of  the 
road  until  the  Tights  of  the  contestants  should 
be  settled  in  the  courts.    This  he  did  bj  ap- 
pointing General  James  McQuade  as  snperiD- 
tendent.    General  McQuade  and  Mr.  Bober: 
R.  Banks  were  subsequently  appointed  reccir-  j 
ers  of  aU  the  property  of  the  company  on- 
ing  the  road,  pending  the  action  of  theS'> 
preme  Court  in  the  matter.    The  final  ^echv^i  ^ 
of  that  tribunal  had  not  been  rendered  at  tLi* 
close  of  the  year. 

The  salt  springs  owned  by  the  State,  in  On- 
ondaga County,  yielded  during  the  year  8,5.U- 
661  bushels  of  salt,  valued  at  $85,531.61.  The 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  work  was  $46,911  * 
69,  which  leaves  a  revenue  from  this  socrce 
of  $89,230.02. 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  snhjVt  , 
to  the  supervision  of  the  insurance  depannicxt  I 
was,  on  the  1st  of  December,  262,  of  whiih 
many  are  corporations  formed  in  other  St3t<? 
and  doing  business  in  this.  The  total  ainocst 
of  stocks  and  mortgages  held  by  this  depu^ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  policy-holder*  <• 
life  and  casualty  insurance  companies  of  t- ' 
State  and  of  foreign  companies  doing  bti^-* 
ness  in  the  State,  is  $6,738,092,  of  vhuli 
$4,061,142  are  held  for  the  security  of  policy- 
holders of  the  life-insurance  companies  of  L^r 
State  alone. 

There  are  now  fifty-seven  banks  doing  w^  • 
ness  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  of  which  '^ 
have  returned  to  the  State  system  frj"Jl;; 
national  under  the  ennablingactof  18'>"-  ^^ 
amount  of  State  bank  circulation  outstandm: 
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on  the  80th  of  September  was  $2,680,059,  of  session  of  1870.    Great  need  is  also  felt  for 

which  $1,396,903  consisted  of  notes  of  indi-  estabtishments  for  the  care  of  the  insane  poor. 

Tidaal  bankers  and  of  banking  associations  These  unfortanate  beings  are  now  maintained 

organized  under  the  general  banking  law,  and  in  the  county  poor-houses,  where  no  intelligent 

$1,242,156  the  notes  of  incorporated  banks,  treatment   adapted  to   their  wants   can   be 

Of  the  circulating  notes  of  State  banks  $316,-  famished,  and  their  condition  is  deplorable  in 

316  had  been  returned  and  destroyed  daring  the  extreme.    The  number  of  insane  poor  in 

the  year.    The  total  securities  held  by  the  Su-  the  State  outside  of  the  counties  of  New  York 

perintendent  of  the  Bonking  Department  at  and  Kings  is  not  far  from  1,500.    The  WiUard 

the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  amountea  to  $3,058,-  Asylum,  now  in  process  of  construction,  will 

156,  of  which  $2,138,517.23  were  held  for  accommodateabout250  patients,  and  two  other 

banking  associations  and  individual  bankers ;  institutions  of  less  capacity  have  been  pro- 

$394,260.73  for  incorporated  banks,  and  $525,-  jected ;  but  even  when  these  are  completed 

376.98  for  incorporated  trust  companies.  the  want  will  be  still  in  a  great  measure  un- 

There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  nearly  supplied. 

1,500,000  children  of  the  school-age,  of  whom  The  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers 

1,000,000  attend  the  public  schools,  and  over  at  Albany  has  been  closed  for  want  of  an  ap- 

120,000  attend  private  schools.     There  are  propriation  by  the  Legislature  for  its  support. 

11,698  school-houses,  which,  with  the  land  con-  A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  be- 

neeted  with  them,  have  a  value  of  about  $18,-  nevolent  citizens  of  New  York  City,  for  the 

000,000.    There  are  also  sis  Normal  Schools  establishment  of  a  new  institution  of  the  kind, 

in  fall  operation,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  which  is  greatly  needed,  as  many  of  the  veter- 

of  4,200  students.    The  entire  sum  paid  during  ansof  the  late  war  have  been  forced  to  seek 

the  past  year  for  teachers'  salaries  is  more  support  at  the  almshouses  in  different  parts 

than  $6,000,000,  while  nearly  $2,500,000  have  of  the  State. 

been  expended  in  new  school-houses,  sites.  Some  progress  has  been  made  during  the 

repairs,  and  furniture.    The  entire  school  ex-  year  in  the  construction  of  a  new  capitol  build- 

penditnros  of  the  year  were  $9,884,828.86,  ing  at  Albany.    The  excavation  and  concrete 

and  the  receipts  of  the  school  ^nd,  from  $J1  for  the  foundations  have  been  completed,  and 

sources,  amounted  to  $11,810,852.22.    A  law  the  foundations  of  the  main  walls  laid  to  a 

was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla-  height  of  seven  feet.    The  stone  for  this  work 

tore  devoting  20  per  cent,  of  the  money  col-  is  obtained  from  the  limestone  and  granite 

lected  under  tLe  excise  law,  in  the  metropol-  quarries  near  Lake  Ohamplain,  in  the  Mohawk 

itan  district,  to  the  support  of  charity  schools  Valley,  and  in  the  Adirondack  region.    It  is 

in  that  district.    This  measure  has  met  with  famished  by  Learned  and  Dixon,  at  the  uni- 

considerable  hostility,  owing  to  the  fact  that  form  price  of  $24.40  per  cubic  yard.    It  is 

most  of  the  institutions  benefited  by  it  are  not  yet  determined  of  what  material  the  super- 

nnder  the  control  of  some  religious  system,  the  structure  will  be  built.    The  amount  of  money 

minority  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of  per-  already  expended  on  this  structure,  including 

sons  connected  with  the  Catholic  Church.  the  purchase  of  the  site,  is  $1,868,640,  about 

The  public  institutions  of  the  State  of  al-  one-half  of  which  was  paid  for  the  land.    The 

most  every  kind  are  in  need  of  more  extensive  commissioners  appointed  in  1868  to  supervise 

accommodation.     The  State  prison  at  Sing  the  work,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  building 

Sing  13  greatly  overcrowded,  and  riots  and  the  will  be  ^^  so  far  advanced  in  three  years  as  to  al- 

escape  of  criminals  are  no  uncommon  occur-  low  its  occupation  by  at  least  one  branch  of  the 

rences.    The  expense  of  maintaining  this  insti-  Legislature,  and  that  in  two  years  thereafter  it 

tation  has  been  for  several  years  greatly  in  ex-  can  be  completed  for  all  substantial  purposes.^' 

cess  of  its  earnings,  which  is  partly  owing  to  The  militia  of  this  State,  known  as  the  "  Na- 

defects  in  the  contract  system  of  labor  now  in  tional  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  now 

vogae  there.    At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis-  numbers  25,085  men,  including  officers  and 

laturc  the  Governor  submitted  a  message  to  privates.   It  consists  of  3  regiments  of  cavalry, 

that  body,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  1  battalion  of  cavalry,  4  troops  of  cavalry,  3 

overcrowded  state  of  the  prisons,  and  to  many  battalions  of  artillery,  8  batteries  of  artillery, 

evils  and  errors  which  exist  in  the  present  47  re^ments  of  infantry,  and  3  battalions  of 

system  of  management.    He  did  not  think  it  infantry.     The  last  Legislature  authorized  a 

expedient  to  enlarge  the  present  structures,  reduction  of  the  maximum  force  to  20,000, 

bat  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com-  and  three  regiments  were  mustered  out  of  ser- 

mi^sion  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  prison,  report  vice  during  the  year.    About  one-half  of  this 

a  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  buUcUng,  militia  force  is  organized  in  the  city  of  New 

with  estimates  of  the  cost,  and  make  such  sug-  York. 

gcstions  OS  to  the  character  and  management  The  Legislature  of  New  York  assembled  at 

of  the  institution  as  they  deem  wise.    An  act  Albany  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  continued 

was  passed  in  accordance  with  this  recom-  its  sessions  until  the  10th  of  May.   In  that  time 

mendaUon,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  920  bills  were  passed,  which  received  the  ap- 

the  Governor,  who  are  expected  to  make  a  re-  proval  of  the  Governor,  and  62  were  vetoed. 

port  to  the  Legi^ature  in  the  course  of  the  Among  the  latter  were  several  which  proposed 
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to  give  State  aid  to  new  railroads,  and  others  such  testimonj  neccssarilj  gives  the  dew  to 
which  provided  for  the  construction  of  rail«  evidence  by  which  he  himself  can  be  convicted 
roads  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Much  of  the  and  punished.  The  result  is  either  a  refusal  to 
legislation  of  the  session  had  reference  to  the  testiiy,  or  remarkable  forgetfulncss,  or  some- 
railroads  and  canals  of  the  State,  and  has  been  thing  worse."  They  therefore  reconuncnded  a 
already  alluded  to  in  connection  with  those  ehangein  the  law,  by  which  the  giver  of  a 
important  works.  Vigorous  and  repeated  at-  bribe  which  is  accepted  shall  be  exempt  from 
tempts  were  made  by  the  Democratic  members  prosecution.  A  bill  had  been  already  intro- 
to  secure  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  duced  by  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee,  Mr. 
metropolitan  excise  law,  but  without  success.  M.  Hale,  "for  the  more  effectusl  suppression 
Among  the  proposed  amendments  was  one  ex-^  and  punishment  of  bribery,"  which  embodied 
empting  lager-beer  from  its  operation,  and  an-  this  provision ;  and  also  made  it  an  indictable 
other  providing  that  "  no  arrests  shall  be  made  offence  for  any  officer  of  a  company  or  corpo- 
for  a  violation  of  the  excise  law  except  upon  ration  to  use  the  money  of  such  company  or 
a  warrant  issued  from  a  court  of  competent  corporation  for  purposes  of  cormption.  This 
jurisdiction."  act  subsequently  passed  both  Houses  of  the 

In  connection  with  the  important  railroad  Legislature,  and  received  the  approval  of  the 

legislation  of  the  State,  numerous  charges  of  Governor. 

bribery  and  corruption  are  made  from  time  to  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 

time.     Accusations  of  this  land  appeared  in  United  States,  known  as  article  fifteen,  vis 

several  public  prints  during  the  session  of  1868,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  approval  soon 

in  connectioA  with  the  passage  of  what  was  after  its  adoption  by  Congress,  and  a  resoh- 

known  as  the  ''Erie  BiU,"  and  a  resolution  was  tion,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Federal 

passed  providing  for  a  committee  to  make  in-  Belations,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred,  favor- 

vestigations  and  ascertain  "whether  any  pai*ty  ing  its  ratification,  was  made  the  special  order 

or  parties  interested  in  supporting  or  opposing  of  the  day  on  the  iTth  of  March.   It  met  with 

any  measures  relating  to  railway  companies  a  spirited  opposition,  and  sereral  substitutes 

have,  either  in  person  or  \)j  agent,  directly  or  were  offered,  but  the  original  resolution  irsB 

indirectly,  paid  or  offered  to  pay  any  member  finally  adopted  on  the  14tn  of  April  by  a  strict 

or  members  of  the  Senate,  during  that  session,  party  vote  of  17  to  15  in  the  Senate,  and  72  to 

any  money  or  other  valuable  thmg  to  influence  47  in  the  Assembly.     This  action  was  not, 

their  vote  or  action  in  Senate  or  committee."  however,  transmitted  to  the  proper  anthori- 

By  a  subsequent  resolution  this  committee  was  ties  at  Washington,  and  on  the  80th  of  Angn^t 

authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  report  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  at  that  time  acting  Secretarj 

at  the  next  session.    They  entered  into  an  ex-  of  State,  wrote  to  Governor  Ho£bian,  reqaest- 

tended  investigation,  occupying  several  monthsL  ing  him  to  forward  ^^a  certified  copy  in  tie 

and  examined  as  witnesses  parties  interested  usual  form"  to  the  State  Department.  To  this 

upon  both  sides  in  the  allegcKl  corrupt  legisla-  request  the  Governor  replied  in  the  following 

tion,  members  of  the  "  lobby,"  and  the  editors  terms : 

of  the  papers  in  which  the  ori^nal  charges  ap-  State  of  Nbw  Tom,  I 

peared.    Their  report  was  made  on  the  11th  Albakt,  Sty)UmbtrZ,im.      i 

of  March,  1869,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  ^o^e Eon.  J.  C.  K  DatU,  AcUng Stcrdarn o/StsU, 

they  arrived  were  summarily  stated  thus :  Washmffion,  J),  C,: 

"1.  Large  sums  of  money  were  expended  J^i^ll^^^T^^^^^^^ 

for  corrupt  purposes  by  parties  interested  m  questing  me  to  forward  to  your  department "  awti- 

legislation  concerning  railways,  during  the  ses-  fled  copy  in  the  usual  form  of  the  aotion  of  the  Legts- 

sion  of  1868.  lature  of  New  York,  upon  the  flfteeoth  proposfJ 

"2.  Lobbyists  were  thus  enriched,  and  in  «^T^«'i*'^^!,^*'?**'^'^?l^^^*^®^T^^ 

»/^wi/*  -««»*-  i^^i^^A  ^^^^^  ««  ♦kA  #ii«A  «»A  The  action  of  the  Legislature  was,  by  concnnett 

some  cases  received  money,  on  the  false  pre-  ^eolution,  not  submittlJi  to  the  ExecitiTe  for  tr- 

tence  that  the  votes  of  senators  were  to  be  proval,  nor  was  he  direoted  or  requested  to  promui- 

thereby  influenced.  gate  the  same. 

"  8.  There  is  no  proof  of  actnal  bribery  of  In  all  previous  instamies  of  proposed  MQendm«Bt^ 

nnv  aAnaf/\i*  Mvo  One.  a  formal  bill  was  passed,  which,  Ute  bu 

any  senaxor                                        j    ,    *v.    .  other  bills,  was  submitted  to  the  Execotirc,  ind  >fl 

4.  The  newspaper  charges  made  in  the  m-  the  exceptional  instanoe  I  find  no  wooid  in  tha  <!•?- 

stances  that  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  partment  of  any  Executive  action, 

committee,  were  founded  upon  rumor  alone.  In  accordance  with  your  request,  howeveT,  I  endlf 

and  have  been  in  no  case  sustained  by  the  evi-  1^%^^^^  resolution,  signed  by  the  clerks  of  u* 

dence  of  the  writers  or  other  proof."  "^^    ^^^^'respoctftilly  your  obedient  sen-wu  ^. 

They  expressed  their  opmion,  however,  that,  ^      ^         *  f  jq^j^  »p^  BOFfMAN. 
under  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  it  was  almost 

impossible  to  prove  the  crime  of  bribery,  be-  At  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  the 

cause  both  parties  to  the  transaction  were  Legislature  the  m^ority  in  both  Houses  had 

liable  to  punishment.     "True,"   they    say,  changed  from  the  Bepnblican  to  the  D«b* 

"  the  testimony  ^ven  by  one,  on  the  trial  ocratic  side,  and  on  the  very  first  day  ^^^" 

of  another,  cannot  be  used  against  the  person  lowing  resolution,  introduced  by  Hr.  Tweed* 

testifying.    But  the  witness  well  knows  that  of  New  York,  was  adopted: 
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Whereat,  at  the  Iftst  session  of  the  Leffblstixre  of  CoxiYention  assembled  at  Syracuse  to  consider 

tVMStrte,apre«mble«ndeoiicamntre8olm^^  the  relations  of  the  temperance  question  to 

l^i'Z^i^^X^^bX^-^  ciril  government  and  t J  duties  o>  it,  advo- 

▼as  resolved  br  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent-  cates  and  supporters  m  the  approachmg  oan- 

atires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  vass.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 

assembled^  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  ooncnrring,  that  'were  present;  and,  after  considerable  discus- 

KW:;^^!^'^^^! £T:Sfe^d^n^r^  •'?>.  t^*  d«ty  of  «,tting  forth  their^ews  was 

CoMtitutionoftheUnited  States,  whioh  amendment,  ^elt  to  a  committee  of  sixteen.     This   com- 

when  it  shall  hare  been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  mittee  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  18th  of  July, 

the  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  to  oil  intents  and  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

porposes  as  a  part  of  the  sud  Constitution,  namely :  »  ^t    ^  pm.  ..                  s.i            xl    .. 

f  f^.,^         ^                   ,           ^  Betolved.  That  we  earnestly  urge  the  temperance 

ABTiCLB  FimKW.  Yotors  of  the  State,  as  a  sacred  duty  that  they  owe 

"SionoK  1.  The  right  of  citiaens  of  the  United  the  cause,  to  attend  the  caucuses  of  their  respective 

States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  parties   and   secure   the   nomination   of   delegates 

United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  rooe,  pledged  to  vote  for  such  men  only  as  will  carry  out 

color,  or  previous  oondition  of  servitude.  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  temperance  people 

"  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  of  the  State. 

Mticleby  appropriate  lemsktion.  Bemhid,  That  we  will  demand  of  the  next  Legis- 

"  7%«^<wr«K>/i>*<i  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That  the  latnre  a  law  which  will  enable  the  minority  of  the 

nid  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  bo.  and  legal  voters  of  any  town,  city,  or  village,  or  ward,  to 

the  same  is,  hereby  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  proMbit  Uie  sale  of  intoxicatlnir  liquors  or  beverasres 

State  of  New  York."  Uierein. 

And  wkertoi  the  proposed  fifteenth  amendment  Betolvedy  That  we  urge  on  temperance  men  to  en- 
above  redted  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  LeKisla-  force  the  penalties  for  violation  of  the  present  excise 
tores  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  and  has  law,  and  will  demand  of  the  next  Legislature  such  an 
not  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  increase  of  penalties  as  will  tend  to  prohibit  the  sale 
States;  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the 

And  %Bher6a$,  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  m  State. 

the  Legislature  here  now  assembled,  desires  to  with-  .         ,  _         .      . »              i      i*  ^i.     cij.  i. 

dnwtne  omsent  expressed  in  the  above-recited  con-  -^i^  address  to  the  people  of  the  State  was 

cQirant  resolution ;  also  issued,  and  an  attempt  made  to  give  the 

Now,  then/ore.  U  U  fttolMd  (if  the  Assembly  con-  cause  of  temperance  some  influence  in  the  po- 

curX  That  the  above-recited  concurrent  resolution  be  ^^^^  campaign,  but  without  much  success. 

and  It  IS  hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  annulled.  r^T~  ^  r"  o"?  w«wt»*««v«v  *««w.a  o**vvv«3. 

J«ii**^/t»;iA4s/r«o/r!«^  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  „  The  Woman  8  Suffrage  Awociation  of  the 

That  the  Lc^ishitureofthe  State  of  New  York  refuses  State  met  m  convention  at  Saratoga  on  the 

to  ratify  the  above-recited  proposed  fifteenth  amend-  18th  of  July,  and,  after  two  days  of  incessant 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  talk,  settled  upon  the  foUowing  as  its  "plat- 

withdrawsabsolutelyany  expression  of  consent  here-  frt-m."                                            or 

totbre  ffiven  thereto,  or  ratification  thereof.  '"""  • 

B*  ii  further  rMolvtd  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  The  convention  of  delegates  fW>m  the  State  of  New 
That  the  Ck>vemor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  York  assembled,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
of  these  resolutions  and  preamble  to  the  Secretary  of  in  pursuance  of  a  call  upon  all  peraons  in  favor  of  do- 
State  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  and  to  manding  suflfVage  for  tne  women  of  the  nation,  and 
er«r7  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent-  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
stives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Governora  of  the  United  States  by  which  the  ballot  can  be  secured 
the  several  Stotes.  to  them,  resolve  as  follows : 

T.  ^       ^-              .         - . ,         ....    -              ,  Buolved,  That  the  question  of  woman  sufihige  is 

iJefore  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign  the  ffreat  moral  and  political  question  of  the  day,  and 

uid  the  holding    of  the  party   conventions,  we  demand  the  ballot  for  women,  because  equal  rights 

two  organizations,  which  have  acquired  some  "^  •  P^t  of  the  great  principles  of  justice,  becauso 

.^h  to  the  State,  held  Tn^tinga,  t  which  J^-  ^I?.tl^5L?:^Ki;!;fKtorA^ 

they  attempted  to  discuss  matters  of  pub-  ment                                            ©         b 

lie  unportance,  and  passed  resolutions  expres-  '  Beaohed,  That  as  govenraients  are  instituted  for  the 

sive  of  their  views  and  purposes.  •  Thei^ew  maintenance  ofnrineiples  of  iustioe.  and  as  every  hu- 

York  State  Temperance  Society  held  its  annual  ™*»  ^«"»fi^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  for  ^ms©"  than  another  for 

meeting  at  Rochester  on  the  16th  of  January.  ^""'  *^®  "f ^'  **J  ^^®J7  J«|»»?.  ^^l  ^^^aro  in  the 

H^^uif^  au  xi»v^u^v^A  vu.  uuv  At/vu  v*  vuuuu<t.  government  under  which  he  lives  should  be  reoog- 

Among  the  resolutions  which  were  discussed  Sized  by  that  government. 

and  adopted  were  the  following :  Sttolvid,  That  we  claim  ibr  woman  the  inherent 

limUed,  That  when  the  candidates  of  each  of  the  ri«bt  to  ahare  in  the  ffovemment  of  any  country  of 

poUtical  parties  are  favorable  to  the  license  system  or  f '^i^_™.^"  *  oitiaen,  ^y  virtue  of  her  existence  as  a 

liquor  traffic,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  o  " 

snce  to  nominate  one  who  is  not  favorable 


moreover  that,  if,  after  a  year's  further  warning  and  Y^man  «i  ^reseni  nouiicai  aisaoiiiw  upon  man,  we 

deby,  an  thepolitical  parties  shall  stUl  persist  in  the  ^eny  hU  right  to  ddlne  woman's  sphere ;  that,  as  we 

crime  of  upholding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  <*®"y,*^®  "«5*  <*^2?^  <^^""  ^^"*®'*  ^  *«5°®  *^«  "ff^*» 

it  will  be  tlie  duty  of  the  friends  of  temperance  t<5  «nd  duties  of  another  class  of  men,  so  do  we  as  em- 

tom  their  backs  upon  such  parties,  and  to  organize  phatically  deny  the  right  of  one  sex  to  define  the 

one  which  shall  go  for  all  pofitioal  righteousness,  and  rights  and  duties  of  the  other  sex.    ^ 
•specially  for  shStting  up  all  dram-ahops.  B*»olved,  That  we  gladly  recoffnwe  the  advance- 

BitrUvtd.  That  prohibition  is  a  political  necessitv ;  ment  of  our  just  principles  as  shown  by  the  action 

that,  in  orier  to  swure  such  amenWent  of  our  civil  o^  Jjie  Insh  Bepublican  National  Convention,  re- 

Isw,  an  independent  political  organiiation  is  de-  centiy  held  m  Washington  and  Chicajo,  in  which 

manded  at  the  present  time.  they  demanded  that  suffrage  should  be  extended 

r\_  .,      -  .      -  ♦  ,      «,   .     «  to  all  not  gmlty  of  crime,  irrespective  of  color,  race, 

Un  the  1st  of  June,  the  State  Temperance  or  sex. 
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Staolved^  That  wo  also  rejoice  at  the  course  of  the  whether  naturalixed  or  nstive  bom,  in  all  their  liffati 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Unitod  States,  and  wherever  they  may  go,  is  a  sacred  dntr  imposed 

reoogninng,  as  a  step  in  the  true  direction,  their  re-  upon  the  United  States.  Government,  whidi  cannot 

cent  action  admitting  women  of  that  Church  to  vote  be  disregarded  without  mcnning  national  dishonor 

on  lay  delegation.  that  protection  and  allegiance  are  redprocal  doties^ 

Betolvedy  That,  in  recognition  and  furtherance  of  and  whenever  or  wherever  the  rights  of  Amcricaa 

tlio^  principles  of  justice,  the   Constitution  of  the  citizens  are  assailed,  duty  and  honor  require  thst 

United  States  should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  this  Qovemment  shoidd  prtMnptly  employ  adequate 

the  right  of  suflhtfe  to  the  women  of  the  nation,  means  for  the  vindication  of  aucn  rignta ;  and  thst 

on  the  some  terms  that  it  is  held  by  the  men  of  the  we  therefore  denounce  the  recent  flaaTant  omisaoD 

nation.  by  the  Federal  Administration  to  pmorm  its  whole 

Metolved^  That  wo  invito  the  coloration  of  every  duty  toward  American  citizens  in  Great  Britain  siui 

man  and  woman,  no  matter  how  dinering  as  to  party,  Cuba. 

politics,  creed,  color,  or  nationality,  in  securing  such  Betolvtd,  That  the  Democratic  party  la  now.  as  it 

an  amendment.  ever  has  been,  in  favor  of  the  ftilnlment  of  all  legiti- 

rr-u^   r\  ^        A'     rt           i.*                  1.1  ji     i.  mate  contracts  made  with  the  Federal  Q<ovcfniaeot. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  ^ith  the  same  strictness  and  honesty  that  ehodd 

Syracuse  on  the  22a  of  September  to  make  attend  the  payment  of  contracts  between  man  ssd 

nominations  for  the  coming  election,  and  set  man;  that,  mease  of  loans  made  to  the  Federal  Gor- 

forth  the  principles  on  which  the  party  pro-  «rament  br  authority  of  law,  it  is  the  rirht  Mi  only 

-nnai^A  *r,  ^n/in^f  ♦i^z*  A«Ti«r«n<>      Tiwv  iCi^u^^  of  the  loudor,  but  of  tho  Amerfcsn  pooplo,  nom  the 

posed  to  oondnct  the  cwivass.    The  highert  f^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^,  ^^^j,  j^ans  m^rt  U  pai^  tb.1 

office  to  be  tilled  was  that  of  Secretary  of  guch  obligations  should  be  discharged  when  dne  in 

State,  and  the  following  was  the  ftdl  ticket  of  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  law  in  obe(tienoe  to 

nominations  as  determined  upon :  For  Secre-    which  thev  were  created. 

tarr  of  State,  Homer  A.  Nelson;  for  Comp-  ^-^^Y^''^  ^^  ^^'^ ^ w'^^t^'i'^lK^^ i^*?\*'*^ 

troler,  Wm7F.  Allen;  for  Treasurer,  Wheel|r  rro"J^^7wSiSeir^S'to?^^d  ^r.'f^:^1^. 

il.  Bristol ;  for  Attomey-General^arshall  B.  and,  still  more,  that  unequal  and  unjust  syatom  br 

Champloin ;  for  State  Engineer,  Van  Bensse-  which  a  moneyed  class  is  exempt  ftt>m  the  buideas 

laer  Richmond ;   for  Canal  Commissioner,  W.  .o^  State  and  municipal  ^vemmiat  and  their  shot 

W.  Wright;  for  SUte  Prison  Inspector  tor-  ^^[^talC;tSi?tt^i^<rf  Se^SS^ 

dyce  Laflin;  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap-  of  the  country  to  simplify  our  taxes,  distribute  them 

peals  (long  term),  John  A.  Lott ;  for  Judge  of  upon  the  property  of  the  countrr,  reduce  the  tariff 

the   Court  of  Appeals  (short  term),  Robert  to  »  revenue  basis,  and  thus  release  indaatrr  from 

Earl.    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  it»  heaWest  burden,  and  ^llp;X!^^^J^^^^;»'^^ 

^^uk^.,4.  ^«v**^ .                                                ^  MeiolMd,  That  the  course  of  the  executive  and  ad- 

witnout  debate .  ministrative  officere  of  this  SUte  in  enforcing  eooc- 

The  Democracy  of  New  York,  in  convention  as-  omv  and  reforming  abuses  which  have  grown  up 

sembled,  report  and  reaffirm  the  pledge  they  have  unaer  the  fostering  care  of  our  political  opponents 

given  to  the  people  in  regard  to  questions  of  pubUo  commends  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  people,  and 

policy^  and  tncy  point  to  the  histoiy  of  their  connec-  should  be  extended  to  all  the  deputmenta  of  tbe 

tlon  with  the  Government  from  the  day  of  its  founda-  Government ;   that  if  the  registration  and  ezci.<« 

tion  for  the  record  of  their  devotion  to  its  interests,  laws  are  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people,  thev  shoeM 

their  fidelity  to  its  honor,  their  nationality  and  pa-  at  least  be  uniform  in  their  operation  tmx>ughout  the 

triotism,  and  their  unswerving  loyaltjr  to  the  Consti-  State ;  that  the  canals  of  the  State  should  remain  the 

tution ;  that,  as  the  partv  which  derives  its  princi-  property  of  its  citizens ;   that  they  should  be  inn 

pies  from  Jefferson  and  Jackson  we  are  ready  to  go  proved  oy  the  enlaigement  of  the  channels  and  the 

before  the  country  with  the  record  of  our  conduct  doubling  of  the  locks  where  necessary ;  that  the  to*!* 

and  our  principles,  and  demand  to  bo  jud^d  by  should  bo  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  command 

them.  the  carryinff-trade,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  exist'xL: 

Resolved^  That,  in  pursuance  of  these  principles  canal  debt  (now  in  process  of  rapid  liquidation)  shall 

and  faithful  to  these  traditions,  we  demana  the  res-  be  paid,  the  canals  should  be  opened  to  the  naviija- 

toration  of  all  States  to  their  rights  in  the  Union  tion  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  subject  only  to  a 

under  the  Constitution,  the  amnesty  of  politlod  of-  charge  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  annual  malntenanry 

fenders,  the  reduction  of  the  standing  army,  the  abo-  and  repair. 

lition  of  that  hybrid  institution,  the  Ireedmen's  Bemved^  That  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the 

BureaUj  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  authority  of  Federal  Constitution^  proposed  by  the  radical  ma- 

the  judiciary,  and  the  subordination  of  the  milita^  to  jority  in  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  contempt  of  the 

the  civil  power.  'people  and  of  me  right  of  the  States  to  re^pilate  the 

Betoletdy  That  we  arraign  the  Administration  of  elective  franchise,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  tht 

President  Grant  as  fiUse  to  these  principles  and  meos«  pledges  of  the  party,  and  attempted  to  be  forced 

ures,  and  to  its  pledges  to  give  the  country  peace.   It  upon  the  States  as  a  condition  of  tneir  restoratioo  in 

lias  for  partisan  purposes  prolonged  the  disunion  of  civil  government  and  to  their  representation  in  thr 

the  States,  and  oy  military  dictation  and  arbitrarr  national  Legislature,  is  intended  to  place  the  qoea- 

Ecnalties  is  endeavoring  to  coerce  communities  and  tion  of  sufinge  in  the  hands  of  the  oentnl  poven 

tatos  into  assent  to  Its  measures ;  it  has  failed  to  and  by  debasing  to  demoralize  the  representative 

protect  the  masses,  and  has  given  countenance  and  system. 

support  to  class  interests,  and,  turning  its  back  upon  Bttohedy  That  the  amended  conatitution  of  this 

the  people,  has  become  in  turn  the  pensioner  and  State  in  its  various  schedules  to  be  submitted  to  the 

patron  of  accumulated  wealth,  and  that,  while  thus  electors  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the 

abusing  the  standard  of  administration  at  home,  it  Democrats  of  the  State,  either  by  the  motives  ia 

has  lowered  the  tone  of  our  diplonuicy  abroad  by  the  which  it  was  conceived,  or  by  the  manner  in  which 

character  of  its  appointments ;   by  its  vaoillationB  it  was  presented,  or  by  its  intrinsic  worth, 

and  hesitations  in  regard  to  our  rights  as  a  nation,  Betoh)^.  That  his  Excellency  John  T.  Hoifman, 

its  want  of  s^pathy  with  the  people  struggling  for  by  his  fidelity  to  the  interesto  of  the  StaU^  his  hi^h- 

liberty,  and  its  indifferenoe  to  the  fate  of  Ijnenoan  toned  assertion  of  demooratie  pnnciples^hia  elTccuw 

citizens,  victims  of  foreign  despotism.  hostility  to  corrupt  and  special  legisUuon,  and  the 

Hetolcedf  Tliat  the  protection  of  American  citiicns,  dignified  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  ui*- 
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chaned  hia  executive  duties,  has  not  only  com*  JUaolved^  TliAt  we  heartily  congratulAte  our  ooun- 

manded  the  hearty  f4>proval  of  the  Democracy  of  trymen  of  all  parties  on  the  peace,  order,  and  secuii- 

New  York,  but  securea  the  confidence  and  respect  ty,  almost  umverHally  realized  under  the  wise,  firm, 

of  a  Uffge  class  of  our  political  opponents  who  hold  moderate,  and  frugal  rule  of  President  Grant  and  his 

the  honor  of  the  Empire  State  dearer  than  partisan  chosen  councillors,  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the 

success.    Our  citizens  owe  it  to  themseWes,  as  well  activity  and  prosperity  of  our  national  industry,  to 

as  to  Governor  Hoffman,  to  elect  a  Legislature  that  our  abundant  revenue,  restored  credit,  and  rapidly- 

vill  aid  rather  than  thwart  him  in  eanjinf^  into  diminishing  public  debt,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 

effect  measures  of  administrative  and  legislative  re-  patriotic  wisdom  the  people  evinced  in  their  latest 

form.  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President. 

Saolvtdy  That  the  State  officers  this  dav  renomi-  Betolved^  That  the  maintenance  of  our  system  of 

Dated  command  the  confidence  of  the  ]5emocratio  *  public  education  and  of  common  schools  is  essential 

masses  as  cordially  and  as  unanimously  as  they  have  to  the  preservation  of  a  republican  government, 

that  of  this  convention,  and  that  to  them  and  their  and  to  tne  advancement  of  intelligence  and  civiliza- 

eoUeagaes  on  the  ticket  we  pledge  a  united  and  en-  tion,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  every  attempt  on  the 

thosiaatio  and  triumphant  support.  part  of  our  State  Legislature   to  appropnate  any 

mEepubli<2nConventionmet.tSyracnse  SL,t t. S^SJ^io'n'ome "ffl ftidTSISS 

on  the  29tii  ot  beptember,  and  made  its  nonii-  muntenance  of  any  sectarian  institution, 

nations  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  George  Beaohtd.  That  the  Bepublioan  party  is  now,  as  it 

William  Curtis,  of  Richmond:    Comptroller,  ^^^^  ^^  been,  the  true  friend  of  the  canals  of  the 

Thomas   Hillhouse,   Albany;    Engineer    and  State,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  true  p^^^ 

«,    ^«^xu^^u^  ^M^tjo^j  ,     ^*Agtiaw4    fuxvi  increase  the  facihties  for  the  navigation  thereof  as  to 

burveyor,  General  John  C.  Robmsonj  Broome ;  insure  to  all  connected  therewith  a  sure  and  speedy 

Canal  Commissioner,  Stephen  T.  HaytL  Steu-  transmission  of  property,  and,  with  a  consequent  in- 

ben;  Treasurer,  Thomas  L  Chatfield,  Tioga:  creased  business,  warrant  a  reduction  of  tolls  to  a 

Attomey-GencraL  Martin  L  Townsend,  Rens-  ?<'?'  which  shall  simply  secure  their  safe  navigation. 

«ai«ai..  MfofA  i>«^^  T«t<rr^/^/.fo.-  n«T,:^i  T\  n^«  Qcfray  the  cost  of  their  proper  maintenance,  and 

selaer;  State  Prison  Inspector,  Daniel  D.  Con-  -^^^  ^^       ^   extinguishment  of  the  canal  'debt. 

over,  New  York.    For  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Beaolved,  That  we  request  our  next  Legislature  to 

Judges  Woodruff  and  Mason   were   renomi-  pass  laws  which  will  secure  the  right  of  every  legal 

nated.  voter,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  a^inst  invasion 

Subsequently  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hillhouse  5??*?''^^^"*^^^*  ®^^^  ^?'^^tJ!!'  a^PP''®^???^*^^ 

A^v^^y^*     i.     -T         '^  J- J  *     i^    X      oi  Colfiix  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  and  John  A. 

decbned  to  stand  as  candidates  for  the  ofhces  Griswold,  and  those  upon  the  same  State  ticket,  of 

to  which  they  had  been  nominated,  and  the  the  offices  to  which  they  were  fairly  elected. 

Central  Committee  placed  the  name  of  General  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  following 

Franz  Si|el  on  the  ticket  for  Secretary  of  resolution  inserted  in  the  platform,  but  with- 

btate,  and  that  of  Horace  Greeley  for  Comp-  out  success  • 

tJ^)IJer  The  platform  of  the  party  was  embodied  ^^;^,^^  That-as  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 

in  the  foUowmg  resolutions:  ia  reoogniied  by  the  laws  of  civilized  countries,  as 


rectlr  or  indirectly,  or  by  any  device  or  subterfuge,  to  the  extent  to  which  legal  restraint  oufht  to  be 

▼ould  brinff  dishonor  upon  the  nation  and  demonui-  carried,  and,  as  the  present  State  law  outside  of  New 

zstion andoisaster  upon  the  people.  York  City  requires  the  petition  of  twentv-five  free- 

Raolvfdj  That  taxation  ought  to  bo  equal  and  holders  as    a  condition    of  license — wnenever    a 

simple,  and  rendered  as  little  burdensome  to  the  migority  of  legal  voters  of  any  town  shall  remon- 

dtizens  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  possibly  allow,  strate  agunst  such   sale,  no   license  ought  to  bo 

Saolwdy  That  the  Government  is  bound  by  the  granted  until  a  similar  minority  petition  therefor, 

most  aacred    obligations  to   protect    its    citizens,  >ud  that  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  doctrine 

whether  native  or  foreign  bom,  wherever  they  may  of  the  right  of  the  m^ority  to  rule. 

^''&^ted.  That  every  American  citizen,  whether  ^  ^hj?  ^^  ^*^^  ^^  ^^®  *^^^®  ^^  ^  ^ote  of  223 

Mtuialiaed  or  native,  should  have  an  equal  right  to  *<>  lo3. 

the  suffrage  without  regard  to  nation,  race,  or  re-  One  of  the  issues  involved    in  the  Stato 

^D^'f   ,  ^t       ^     ^^      ,            ,                ,  election  in  November  was  the  adoption  of  the 

Cotutoti<;noffhJ^nn5^8^i^^  »«^  Constitution,  framed  by  the  Convention 

S^W^tei^                          '     ^^       '  ^  of  1867.    The  Legislature  hid  provided  for  its 

BeBolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  all  peo-  submission  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  a 

pie  everywhere  who  are  aown-troddenand  oppressed  separate  vote  being  taken  on  the  provision  re- 

^rI^I^^^u  *^ff  *  ^"^  ^l  '^"*'  ™^^i            .*«  ,  lating  to  suffrages,  taxation,  and  the  judiciary, 

o/^^etm'e^tr.n^^^^^  ,  The  principS  3^^^^                 on\he  sub- 

wenee,  imposes  upon  us  &ties  toward  our  Cuban  J®ct  of  tne  elective  franchise  was  a  removal  of 

iieighbon,  who,  imitating  the  example  of  our  fathers,  the  restriction  upon  the  right  of  negroes  to 

areBtruggling  for  liberty  minst  an  arbitrary  and  vote,  which  is  contained  in  the  old  constitution. 

SKnVrd^^i^wd^'^.^^^^^^  The  section  respecting  taxation,  which  was 

have  no  share ;  that  whenever  the  facts  in  possession  *PJ>®  separately  voted  on,  was  in  these  words  : 

^f  oiur  Ckvemment  will  justify  the  recognition  of  Re&l  ona  personal  property  shall  be  subject 

Caban  beUigerencv,  we  shall  heartily  approve  such  to  a  uniform  rule  of  assessment  and  taxation.'* 

aSni^^S!  "^^  P'^Ap  ^J*"  <»rdUl  supiwrt  to  any  The  amended  judiciary  article  introduced  some 

J^ra-eiLli^^^^^^^^  important  chan.es  in  the  organization  of  the 

i^hievedherindependence,  and  her  people  desiresuch  Court  of  Appeals,  and  provided  for  submittmg 

*<^ion.  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  question  of  having  the 
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jadges  appointed  instead  of  elected.  The  Court  This  same  proposition  was  roted  on  in  18601, 
of  Appeals  is  to  consist  of  a  chief  judge  and  and  out  of  a  total  vote  of  535,487  reoeiTed 
six  associates,  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four-  197,503  votes,  887,984  being  cast  agunst  it 
teen  years ;  and  a  Board  of  five  Oommissioners  In  1846,  809,742  votes  were  cast  on  Uiis  quel- 
ls provided  for  to  determine  all  causes  pending  in  tion,  85,406  of  which  were  in  favor  of  ^raatiB^ 
that  court  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1869.  This  the  privil^^  and  224,886  against  it  Iht 
Commission  of  Appeals  is  to  be  **  composed  of  entire  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  at  the  last 
judges  of  the  present  Court  of  Appeals,  elected  election  was  641,707,  of  which  Sigel  received 
or  appointed  thereto,  and  a  fifth  commissioner  810,788,  and  Kelson  880,974^  which  giTesthe 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  latter  a  minority  of  20,241.  The  Legislature 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  of  1870  consists  of  18  Democrats  and  U  Be- 
No  judge  is  to  be  allowed  to  sit  ^*  at  a  general  publicans  in  the  Senate,  and  72  Democrats  ud 
term  of  any  court  or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  56  Republicans  in  the  Assembly,  gimg  the 
in  review  of  a  decision  made  by  him,  or  by  Demoa*at8  a  minority  of  20  on  ajoint  ballot, 
any  court  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  sitting  KIEL,  Adolphs,  Marshal  of  France,  Seiu- 
member.  All  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Su-  tor  and  Statesman,  bom  at  Muzet,  in  thede- 
perior  Court  are  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  partment  of  the  Higher  Garonne,  October  4. 
fourteen  years,  but  no  person  *' shall  hold  the  1802 ;  died  at  Paris,  August  18, 1869.  AttLe 
office  of  justice  or  judge  of  any  court  longer  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  £cole  Pdj. 
than  until  and  concluding  the  last  day  of  technique,  and  two  years  later  was  sdmimd 
December  next,  f^ter  he  shall  be  seventy  years  to  the  £cole  d* Application  of  Hetz.  In  IsiT 
of  age."  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  en- 
Supreme  Court  may  be  removed  by  a  con-  gineers,  and  four  years  afterward  attained  tb« 
current  resolution  of  both  branches  of  the  rank  of  captain.  During  the  Algerine  ¥ar  be 
Legislature,  if  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  con-  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Constan- 
cur,  and  other  Judicial  officers  are  removable  tine,  and  for  his  services  on  that  occasion  v^ 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  alone,  on  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^,  became  liec- 
the  recommendation  of  the  Governor.  The  tenant-colonel  in  1842,  and  colonel  ia  1S4<(. 
section  relating  to  an  appointment  of  the  In  the  expedition  to  Rome,  in  1849,  he  acted  as 
judges  in  the  future  is  as  follows:  chief  of  the  staff  of  engineers,  and  rendered 
SKcnoH  ir.  The  LegisUtnre  shall  provide  for  eub-  *°^^  valuable  seirices  that  he  was  appointed  t 
mittmg  to  the  electore  of  the  State  at  the  general  general  of  brigade,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to 
election  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-  Gaeta  to   carry  the  keys  of  the  city  to  m 


three,  tiro  queetlonB,  to  be  voted  upon  on  separate  Pope.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  assig:Dv^d 
ballots,  at  f&llows :  I%rd.  "  Shril  the  offices  of  Chief  to  the  head  of  the  engineering  department  in 
i^rAt'Vlto'^'r:^^^^  the  bureau  of  the  M^rof  irraBdv.. 


filled  by  appointments    If  a  maiority  of  the  votes  &^  &  member  of   the  superior  cODunittces 

apontheqnestion  ehflilbeintheiimrmatlve,  andsaid  upon  engineering  and  fortification,  as  ▼«!] 

offloes  shall  not  thereafter  be  elective,  bnt,  as  vaoan-  as  One  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  l^J 

cies  occur,  ttiey  shall  be  flUed  by  apTOlntmentbvt^^  promoted  to  be  a  general  of  diTisioD. 

Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  «,Jr  ^    "    ^Sr        ^    x^     v            ^-*««;*» 

Senate;  or  i?  the  Senate  be  not  in  session,  by  the  Jhe  Russian  War  next  offered  an  opportoty 

Oovemor ;  but  in  such  case,  he  shall  nominate  to  the  for  the  employment  of  his  abilities  in  militarr 

Senate  when  next  oonvenetd,  and  such  appointment  engineering  operations.    He  commanded  tie 

by  the  Governor  alone  shall  expje  at  tiie  end  of  that  «ngfai©ers  at  the  capture  of  Bomarsund,  then 

sessou.    Second.  "Shall  the  offloes  of  the  judges  ^zi*.  4,^  *u^  r'-5«.A«   .«.;i  -m^^,^^^  nnnn  ilf 

mentioned  in  e'ections  twelve  and  fifteen  of^aii^  ^^^},J^  ^%  Cnmea  and  reported  upon  tte 

six  ofthe  constitution,  be  hereafter  filled  by  appoint-  condition  of  the  army  and  the  state  of  tfie 

mentt*'    If  a  majority  of  the  votes  upon  the  ques-  riege  of  Sebastopol,  and  finally  took  ccmunaiHl- 

tion  shall  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  said  offices  shall  in-chief  of  the  ennneers  and  directed  the 

not  thereafter  be  elective,  but,  as  vacancies  occur,  niAtrcL     Soon  after  the  final  aaaanlt  he  received 

they  shall  be  filled  m  the  manner  in  this  section  li^f   •     •    ^?  ♦iL  n      ^!!S!^r  ♦L^ 

above  provided.  ^®  insignia  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Lcgif 

of  Honor  and  was  created  a  Senator  in  1^>*> 
The  election  took  place  on  the  2d  day  of  The  following  year  he  published  an  Uiastraled 
November,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  quarto  volume,  entitled  tiie  **  Siece  of  Seba;* 
entire  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  rejection  of  topol.'*  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Italisn  V«r, 
nil  the  revised  constitution,  except  the  Judici-  in  1859,  he  was  appointed  to  the  commsadof 
ary  article,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the  Army  <rf  the  Al]«: 
247,240  to  240,442.  The  vote  on  the  whole  and  after  the  victory  of  BoUerino,  June  tl 
constitution  was  223,036  for  its  ratification  to  1869,  he  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France.  In 
290,456  against  it,  giving  a  mi\)ority  of  66,521  1867,  Marshal  Kiel  became  Minister  of  ^v. 
in  favor  of  its  rejection.  The  vote  on  the  pro-  and  retained  that  po6iti<Ni  until  his  death.  Di- 
vision for  equal  assessment  and  taxation  was  withstanding  great  changes  in  the  Cabinet 
188,812  in  its  favor,  and  273,260  against  it.  His  administration  of  military  affairs  wss  cba^ 
llie  amendment  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage  aoterized  by  vigor  and  ability.  In  a  short  time 
received  249,802  votes,  while  282,408  were  he  succeeded  m  removing  the  disadvants^ 
cast  against  it ;  the  total  vote  being  582,205,  under  which  the  French  army  labored,  sod 
and  the  mi^jority  against  the  change  32,601.  rendered  it  equd  if  not  superior  to  any  fortt 
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in  Europe  in  point  of  arms  and  organization,  tion  of  the  oontract,  and  that,  as  the  remedy  in 
In  the  Senate  he  ably  and  consistently  sns-  preexisting  contracts  was  changed  by  the  oper- 
t&ined  ^e  policy  of  the  Emperor,  and,  al-  ation  of  the  homestead  law,  he  believed  it  to 
thongh  openly  opposed  to  Pmssian  ascendency  be  nnoonstitntional.     By  another  important 
in  European  politics,  he  yielded  to  the  £mper«  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
or*3  dedsion  against  war.    One  of  his  latest  intermarriage  of  white  and  colored  citizens 
measures  as  Minister  of  War  was  the  intima->  was  held  to  be  unlawftd.    Intermarriage  be- 
tion  of  his  desire  that  no  non-oommissioned  tween  the  two  races  in  North  Carolina  had 
officer  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  offl*  been  prohibited  by  law  prior  to  the  recent  adopn 
cer  after  the  age  of  twenty-eight    This  regu-  tion  of  the  State  constitution,  and  in  that 
lation  was  intended  to  secure  greater  efficiency  instrument  it  was  provided  that  ^^  the  laws  of 
in  the  army,  as  it  was  .based  on  the  opinion  North  Carolina,  not  repugnant  to  this  consti* 
that  the  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  a  man  tution,  or  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
having  served  in  the  ranks  for  eight  or  nine  United  States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully 
years  without  having  been  marked  as  fit  for  a  altered."    It  was,  however,  claimed  that  the 
commission  would  make  an  efficient  officer.  law  on  this  subject  had  been  changed  by  the 
NORTH  CAROLINA.    The  State  govern-  operation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  Congress, 
ment  of  North  Carolina  having  been  reorgau'*  and  that  such  marriages  were  valid.    In  pro- 
ized  and  restored  to  the  eivU  aothorities  under  nouncing  against  this  theory,  the  court  said : 
the  constitution  adopted  in  the  summer  of  ^*  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  decide 
1868,  there  has  been   comparative  quiet  in  whether  the  operation  of  that  bill  ended  with 
pablic  affairs  during   the  past   year.      The  the  .cessation  of  our  provisional  relations  with 
Legislature  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  the  United  States,  or  whether  it  is  operative 
year  continued  its  sittings  until  late  in  the  now,  for  by  its  terms  it  has  no  application  to 
spring,  but  the  measures  adopted  were  not  of  the  social  relations.    Its  object  was,  and  its 
general  importanoe.      The  fifteenth  amend-  terms  are,  to   declare   equality  between    all 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  citizens  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  in  the 
was  ratified  on  the  4th  of  March,  by  a  vote  matters  of  making  business  contracts,  suing  in 
of  40  to  8  in    the   Senate,  and  87   to  20  the  courts,  giving  evidence,  acquiring  property 
in  the  House.      An  attempt  was   made  to  and  protection  of  persons  and  property.    And 
secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  requesting  Con-  this  is  nothing  more  than  our  own  State  con- 
gress to  remove  the  political  disabilities  from  all  stitation  has  done.     But   neither  the  Civil 
&e  citizens  of  the  State ;  but,  as  the  majority  Rights  Bill  nor  our  State  constitution  was 
of  the  Legislature  were  of  opinion  that  the  intended  to  enforce  social  equality,  but  only 
time  had  not  arrived  when  that  policy  could  civil  and  political  rights." 
be  adopted  with  safety  to  the  interests  of  the       During  the  year  a  controversy  arose  between 
State,  the  measure  was  defeated.  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
The  question  involving  the  constitutionality  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  attracted 
of  the  homestead  law,  which  exempts  ^^from  much  attention  throughout  the  State.  Thisdif- 
s&Ie  under  execution  for  any  debt,"  real  and  ference  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  a 
personal   property,  to  the  value  of  $1,500,  protest,  signed  by  a  hundred  and  ten  lawyers, 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
jear,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  State)  in  which  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
the  validity  of  that  law.    The  question  at  issue  Court  were  denounced  for  an  alleged  '^  active 
was,  whether  this  provision  in  the  State  con*  and  open  participation  in  the  strife  of  political 
stitation  was  not  in  violation  of  that  clause  in  contests."    The  occasion  referred  to  was  the 
the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  that  canvass  for  the  presidential  election  of  the  pre- 
*'no  State  sh^  pass  any  law  impairing  the  ce^ngyear;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason 
obligation  of  contract.'*    The  m^ority  of  the  the  publication  of  the  protest  was  not  made 
conrt  held  that  the  parties  to  contracts  made  until  the  month  of  April,  1869.    The  indigna- 
before  the  passage  of  the  homestead  law  were  tion  of  the  remonstrants  was  expressed  in  un- 
not  entitled  by  law  to  **any  particular  oi^  mistakable  language.      ^^Many  of  us,"  they 
specific  remedy,  but  only  a  substantial  and  said,   ^^have   passed  through  political  times 
convenient  one ;"  and  that  this  remedy  was  not  almost  as  excited  as  those  of  to-day ;  and  most 
changed  by  the  homestead  exemption.    A  dis-  of  us,  recently,  through  one  more  excited ;  but 
senting  opinion  was  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  never  before  have  we  seen  the  judges  of  the 
Pearson,  who  defined  the  obligation  of  a  con-  Supreme  Courts  singly  or  en  fnaasA,  moved 
tract  to  be,  ^*  the  means  of  compelling  perform-  from  that  becoming  propriety  so  indispensable 
me  according  to  the  laws  m  force,  at  the  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  people,  and,  throw- 
time  the  contract  is  made;  by  these  laws  the  ing  aside  the  ermine,  rush  into  the  mad  con- 
partiea  agree  to  abide,  by  these  laws  their  rights  test  of  politics  under  the  excitement  of  drums 
are  fixed.    This  is  the  obligation  which  must  and  flags.    From  the  unerring  lessons  of  the 
not  be  impaired  by  a  State,  whether  acting  in  past,  we  are  assured  that  a  judge  who  openly 
convention  or  in  General  Assembly."     The  and  publicly  displays  his  political  party  zeal. 
Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that  a  destruction  renders  himself  unfit  to  hold  the  *  balance  of 
or  change  of  the  remedy  impaired  the  obliga-  justice,'  and  that,  whenever  an  occasion  may 
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offer  to  serve  his  fellow-partisan,  he  will  yield  which  contained  about  an  equal  nmnber  of 

to  the  temptation,  and  the  *  wavering  balance '  white  and  colored  citizens.    These  localities 

will  shake.  were  made  the  scenes  of  many  bloody  acts 

**It  is  a  natural  weakness  in  man,  that  he  committed  by  a  secret  organization  of  men  in 

who  warmly  and  publicly  identifies  himself  disguise,  who  inflicted  outrages  upon  peaceful 

with  a  political  party,  will  be  tempted  to  up-  citizens,  and  in  many  instances  wrested  oolortd 

hold  the  party  which  upholds  him;  and  all  criminals  from  the  custody  of  the  civil  authori- 

experience  teaches  us  that  a  partisan  judge  ties  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  sammarr 

cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  settle  the  great  and  cniel  punishment.    As  these  evils  contin* 

principles  of  a  political  constitution,  while  he  ued,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  civil  aatLorities 

reads  and  studies  the  book  of  its  laws  under  for  their  suppression,  Governor  Holdea,  on  tb« 

the  banners  of  a  party."  20th  of  October,  issued  a  prodamatiou  of  *'  ad- 

This  attack  upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  monition  and  warning  to  all  the  people  of  the 

the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  State  was  re-  counties  mentioned,"  calling  upon  them  '*  to 

garded  as  having  a  pernicious  influence,  and  as  aid  the  civil  power,  in  a  fearless  enforcement 

tending  to  **  impair  the  respect  due  to  the  au-  of  the  laws."    The  condition  of  affairs  m  the 

thority  of  the  court,"  and  an  order  promptly  disorderly  districts  was  set  forth  in  the  proda- 

issued  from  the  Supreme  Court  disabling  the  mation  as  follows : 

offending  members  from  appearing  as  attorneys  Notwithstandinff  the  existenoe  of  peace  nd  good 

before  the  court  unless  they  should  appear  on  a  order  in  other  portioiu  of  the  State,  I  regard  it  as  mj 

specified  day  and  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  ^"?y  *?  annojance  that  in  four  oountiea,  to  vit.  Lt- 

A  numberof.the  proserin  attorneys,  fii;^  ffi  ^r.^^e'^^.S^^iXliw'ridi: 

answers  denymg  the  authority  and  junsdio-  nation  and  insmrection,  hisomuoh  that  many  gooil 

tion  of  the  court  in  the  premises.  citizens  are  put  in  terror  for  their  Uvea  and  propenj, 

The  case  of  B.  F.  Moore,  whose  name  headed  «»d  it  la  difficult,  if  not  imposaibleL  to  aecnre  a  id: 

argued  on  behalf  of  that  respondent  by  a  jn  the  above  coimtiea  a  atate  of  feelmg  exisU  which 

number  of  gentlemen  distinguiiahed  for  their  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  tne  exeidae.  by  the 

legal  attainments,  and  the  satisfactory  a^ust-  fiiends  of  the  Govenunent,  of 'that  indepeDoent  ei- 

ment  of  this  case  suggested  a  happy  solution  presBion  of  opinion,  and  that  freedom  of  acticc, 

for  the  entire,  diffldty.    W  W  de-  ^^5  tnf iT^^L^'tSIST  ^SSSoit; 

fences  set  up  m  his  answer,  Mr.  Moore  not  been  committed  jjmls  have  been  forably  opened,  ud 

only  disavowed,  ^*  in  signing  and  publishing  said  the  priaonen  taken  thence  have  been  murdcftd ;  tn 

paper,  any  intention  of  committing  a  contempt  officer  of  the  law  has  been  waylaid  and  alain  on  tie 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  impairing  the  re-  P^^  highway,  and  another  offiocr  of  the  law  to 

«Tv/^/i^  ^««  ?« ;*-  <.««i.^J?«»  v«*  ^«  ♦i,^  il»4...^  been  slain  in  the  open  day  while  engaged  in  to 

spect  due  to  its  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ordinary  avocations.    Private  dwellings  hare  bca 

he  avows  his  motive  to  have  been  to  preserve  entered  and  theoccapanta  tonifledl,andaoineof  them 

the  purity  which  had  ever  distinguished  the  whipped  or  murdered ;  others  have  been  ibot,  or 

administration  of  justice  by  the  courts  of  the  \a»«ed,  or  crncUy  besten;  Mid  the  »sult  i«jt^ 

State  »»  thus  fkr  the  dvil  law,  though  flrmly  aaacited  lod 

m^*            .              a  1-     Ai.              XI        X  maintained,  has  not  been  aoequate  to  bring  the  ia- 

Ine  court,  moved  by  these  sennments,  as-  suhordinate  and  the  wicked  to  condign  piin&hjnert. 

sorted  that  this  frank  avowal  removed  the  only  In  Chatham  the  jail  has  been  foreiblv  opened,  and  t 

obstacle  preventing  a  restoration  of  the  most  prisoner,  confined  under  sentence  of  a  court  of  the 

friendly  relations  between  the  court  and  the  SS?"*^^^''  ^ihd  itS  hM^l^fSdbl?^! 

eminent  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  that  the  JSI two prisSSSS  (colored  i^)  tS^en out  andib«, 

order  would  be  withdrawn  on  the  payment  of  one  of  wnom  has  aied  of  his  wounds.   Three  oth<r 

costs  by  the  respondent.    That  gentleman  was  colored  men  have  been  hanged  until  they  were  detd^ 

gratified  at  the  clemency  of  the  court   Where-  O"?®  haa  been  cruelly  mutUated.  and  othen  have  b<ca 

apon  thecourt  was  moved  to.8ay:  «  We  con-  Tn^PtlJ^I^^h'S^^^^^ tefiSf;:^t 

cur  with  his  counsel  m  according  to  Mr.  Moore  the  cause  of  learning,  haa  been  repeatedly  invwltd 

high  encomium  for  his  ability,  legal  learning,  by  bands  of  armed  men  in  disginae  on  borsebtck. 

integrity,  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  un-  and  acta  of  violence  have  been  Qiere  pcipctitt<d  on 


The  privilege  was  extended  to  all  those  who  constant  apprehensions  that  ihej  may  fall  Ticfinu  a: 

signed  the  protest,  of  regaining  their  rights  by  «»y  moment  to  the  malice  of  their  enemiea. 

a  similar  disavowal.  Before  closing  the  proclamation,  the  Execn- 

The  good  order  and  peace  of  the  community  tive  announced  the  course  which  he  ^^<^^^^' 

have  been  much  disturbed  during  the  past  sue  in  case  his  admonition  should  be  unheeded: 

year  by  deeds  of  violence,  committed  by  law-  i  now  pve  notice  in  the  moat  solemn  manQcr,  tl^ 

less  men,  against  whose  outrages  the  civil  au-  these  violations  of  law,  and  theae  ontracet  in  the 

thorities  failed  to  aflford  complete  protection  to  "forewdd  counties,  murf  ^^^/o^S^^j^^  ^«S 

peaceful  citizens.    Th««  distnrbances,  how-  ^J^th^^g  ^o^ef^i^  sSST^^r^ 

ever,  were  confined  chiefiy  to  four  counties—  the  kw,  to  protect  those  who  are  aaaailed  or  uycrrd, 

Lenoir,  Jones,  Orange,  and  Chatham — each  of  and  to  bring  criminals  to  justice.    In  a  matter  ^i* 
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this  there  should  be  no  party  feelinff.    It  is  mv  fixed  ««»**      Hn«*    JobtM. 

purpose  to  protect  every  dtixen  without  regard  to  hi»         Kepubiieans 41  »a  ixs 

iateoedentB,hi3  0olor,  or  his  political  opinions;  but         Democrats 8  88  46 

to  do  this  the  law  must  bo  saored,  must  be  spread         ^      ^„  .    .^  17  77  1Z 

orcr  aU  alike,  and  muat  be  inflexibly  mwntained.  ^pubUcan  m^onty 88  44  77 

*v  hite  ..«•••••••••  • 46        104 

This  action  on  the  part  of  tbeEzeontive  did        Colored 8         16 

not  prodnoe  the  desired  effect  of  restoring  77       "^ 

order  and  tranoiullity  in  these  conntiea,  and,  ^^^^  miy oiity. 48         88 

after  the  assembling  of  the  Le^slatare,  Grov-       A  question  arose  early  in  the  session  as  to 

ernor  Holden  applied  to  that  body  for  *'snch  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  members.    They  had 

amendments  to  the  militia  law  as  will  enable  been  elected  under  a  provision  of  the  consti- 

the  Executire  to  repel  violence  and  disorder  tution  which  declared  that  the  term  of  the 

in  certain  localities  in  this  State,  and  to  protect  members  chosen  in  April,  1868,  should  **  termi- 

the  persons  of  citizens,  their  lives,  and  their  nate  as  if  they  had  been  elected  at  the  first 

property."    In  conformity  to  this  saggestion,  ensuing  regular  election."    By  a  further  pro- 

a  bill  "to  secure  the  better  protection  of  life  vision  of  the  constitution,  the  terms  of  the 

and  property  "  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Shoff-  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  made 

ner,  which,  among  other  things,  provided  for  biennial ;  and  the  first  election  was  ordered  to 

a  sQspennon  of  the  writ  of  habea$  carptu,  be  held  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  August^  1870. 

Amendments   were,  however,    made,  which  The  language  of  the  constitution  was  construed 

eliminated  this  feature  of  the  bill.'   As  altered,  by  some  to  extend  the  term  of  the  present 

it  contained  the  following  sections :  members  to  the  year  1872 ;  while,  on  the  other 

Sicnov  1.  The  Oenenl  Assembly  of  North  Car-  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  period  for  which 

olina  do  enaot,  That  the  Governor  ia  hereby  author-  they  had  been  elected  was  two  years.    After 

iied  and  empowered,  whenever  in  his  iudgment  the  the  matter  had  been  discussed  at  some  length 


to  call  into  active  servioe  the  militia  of  the  State  to  opinion. 

Mch  an  extent  as  may  beoome  neoessary  to  repress  Upon  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly 

»Dch  insorreotion.    And  in  such  case  the  Governor  is  ^ha  fAllnwinir  Imnt  rAnnlntinnq  were  nffAred  aa 

furtherauthoriiedtocaUiiponthePresidentforsuch  I^^i^^f^^^lrlTK!^^^^^^                                W. 

a«istanoe;  if  any,  aa  in  hiijudgment  may  be  neoes-  expressmg  the  policy  of  the  Government  m 

niT  to  enfoRe  the  kws.  regard  to  the  State  debt,  and  were  ordered  to 


Sia  S.  That,  upon  moUon  of  the  solicitor  of  a    be  printed : 


,^  concurring.  That,  in  order  to 
doubts  as  to  tne  disposition  and 


tAM  «.  .^i«i«;««  ^?-f^«f  —  *i,-  -/.iSSSirj^i'S.a^r  ho  the  sentiment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said 

tnct  or  a^olning  district  aa  the  sohcitor  may  desi*-  g^  ^    ^^  ^             ^      ^  ^^^            '^l               ^ 

S;^in™'^?J«1S!  o^l^n^^nH^rmSf  .X™  polte;,Tmand  the  pa^                 dollar  of  the 

^ndmg  may,  upon  hia  own  motion,  make  such  re-  J^^iy^ntraoted  dt/te  debt  that  ha^  recenUy  been 

^                                           ^                    ^  pronounced  by  our  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  ac- 

This  measure  met  with  bitter  opposition  cordanee  with  the  true  intent  of  the  constitution  of 

from  some  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  ^ho  State. 

denounced  it  as  being  an  invasion  of  the  liber-  Saolv^,  That  the  dedsions  of  the  sdd  court  are 

♦:*-  ^r  *v         "" /^^"o  r^  «*T«.v**  W4  «  V  A**^v*  regarded  as  final,  and  are  conclusive,  not  only  as  to 

to  of  the  people,  by  phicing  despotic  power  m  ^h|  y^^^^^  ^f  the  special  tax  debt,  but  equally  con- 

toe  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  contended  elusive  on  the  other  nand  that  the  bonda  pronounced 

that  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  extreme  illegal  and  irregular  by  sidd  court  have  no  binding 

meaaarea,  since  order  could   be  maintained  ^^^  ^^j®T2J' .  n*  «.,.  r,     «           ^  j         j  *i. 

anvwhere  in  the  State  by  the  civU  authorities.  J^^l^l  ^>**.  ^f}  iF"*'??'  ^i?''^?  ''•^'t.*^^ 

<f  UV7AV  HI  I.UV  UMVD  uj  wAo  vij  *A  aui*uvAAi«i«».  jopudiatiou  of  a  single  dollar  of  her  regular  mdebted- 

Ine  opponents  of  the  measure,  however,  were  ness  as  aviolationof  every  principle  of  plighted  faith, 

in  the  minority,  as  a  minority  of  the  Legisla-  and  aa  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could 

tare  asserted  that  the  evils  complained  of  had  hefall  her  people. 

been  increa^g,  and  that  unless  these  outrages  The  policy  favoring  a  removal  of  the  political 

▼ere  summarUy  repressed  by  prompt  action  disabilities  imposed  upon  certain  citizens  of 

on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  other  sections  the  State,  gained  strength  during  the  year ;  for 

of  the  State  would  be  infected  and  the  disor-  a  resolution  passed  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  69 

ders  become  general.    A  final  disposition  of  to  24,  requesting  Congress  "  to  remove  from 

tbe  bill  had  not  been  made  at  the  close  of  the  all  citizens  of  this  State  the  political  disabilities 

year,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Legislature  was  imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 

in  favor  of  its  adoption.  Federal  Constitution.^'    In  the  preamble,  it 

The  pegular  session  of  the  Legislature  com-  was  stated  that  "  the  time  has  fully  come  when, 

menced  at  Raleigh  on  the  15th  of  November,  in  the  opinion  of  this  General  Assembly,  politi- 

and  proceeded  without  delay  in  the  transaction  cal  and  civil  equality  before  the  law  ought  to 

of  business.    The  members  of  this  body  had  prevul  among  all  the  men  of  North  Carolina, 

Wn  chosen  at  the  election  of  the  preceding  without  regard  to  race  or  to  past  political  of- 

year,  and  were  classified  as  follows :  fences."     The  Senate,  however,  favored  an 
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amendment  of  the  measure,  to  the  effect  that  issued  to  rdlroad  companies ;  and  the  pa jment 

Congress  be  urged  to  pass  a  general  amnesty  of  the  interest  accruing  thereon  proTided  for 

act.    The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  commu-  bj  special  taxes : 

nity  on  this  subject  may  be  considered  as  ex-  _„,.      ^         ,m^        <.««:.        *-..  ^ 

tireflfled  in  the  followinff  Dflfis&ffA from  aovc^rnnr  JJilhamaton  and  Tarborongh  Bailroad. .       |800,«» 

presseamtneiouowmgpass^eiromiiovernor  ije^gtem  Bivision  of  th«  Wert  North 

Holden's  last  message  to  the  Legislature :  Carolina  Kaihoad M6V<0 

By  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution    Eastern  Division  of  said  road tlZ^VXi 

of  the  United  States,  certain  persons  in  the  recently  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and  Butberfbrd 

insurgent  States  are  aebarred  the  privilege  of  holding        Bailroad 1,SOO,0(IO 

office  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-citiaens ;  but  the  Korthwestem  North  Carolina  Raaroad      1,080,000 

Congress  may,  at  pleasure,  remove  such  disability.     Western  (Coalfield)  Bailroad. l,2tt,0M 

There  are  many  citizens  of  States  which  did  not  en-  Atlantic,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Bailroad.      If76<},0(4 

ga^e  in  rebellion,  who  are  tedbnieally  exempt  from  

this  disability,  but  who  were  not  more  loyal  to  the  |12,9AO,OM 

Government,  and  are  not  now  more  loyal,  thui  many    Bonds  to  be  issued 4f8Si),O00 

citizens  of  this  State  who  are  only  technically  ex-  

eluded  from  holding  office.   I  am  not  able  to  perceive  Total tl6,8diV^ 

that  a  citizen  of  a  otate  that  did  not  engage  in  rebel- 
lion, who  sympathized  with  the  pretended  Confed-  The  legislation  of  the  State  has  been  sqcIiis 
eracy,  and  did  all  he  could  to  diBoourage  volunteering  to  make  the  new  issue  of  bonds  since  Octo- 
and  to  paralyze  the  national  aims,  is  more  loyal  or  j^^f  i  jg^g  ^  preferred  chartre  on  the  entire 
more  deservini?  of  consideration  than  the  Southern  '  1.1  ^  ..^  ^xi.  cu.  ^  rrt.  v  ^^ 
Unionist  who  occupied  some  small  office,  not  with  a  assessable  property  of  the  State.  The  holders 
view  to  aid  the  rebellion,  but  merely  to  escape  con-  Of  the  first  class  of  bonds  must  rely  on  tne 
Bcription.  There  are  several  thousands  of  persons  Aitare  development  of  the  industrial  resoorccs 
in  this  State  of  the  latter  dass^  who  were  at  one  tune  of  the  State  for  the  means  to  meet  the  interest 

X'r^»t1v^.^?Sir^,r^v'S^  thereon^  while  those  who  iold  the  .e«.d 

fighting  against  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes,  ^^^  will  receive  prompt  payment,  if  the  vaJu- 

but  who  are  now  soured  and  distressed,  because,  by  ation  of  the  assessable  property  amoonts  to 

the  fourteenth  amendment^  the  veiy  means  tney  enough  to  cover  the  whole  issue.    The  Fpecial 

adopted  to  avoid  doing  violence  to  their  judgments  tax  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  several  acts 


fress.    There  are  several  thousands  of  others  in  the  property  of  the  State,  which  amounts,  on  a 

tate,  who  are  either  indiiferent  to  the  Government  close  estimate  founded  on  the  last  ccnsns,  to 

w,.^Pr?^nt™]S^*^%wS^  over  $250,000,000.    The  sum  that  will  be  ap- 

was  reconstructed.    These  persons  nave  been  sorely       u    vi    x    x-l    •  a        j.       ^^  ^  If 

punished  for  their  acts  of  rebellion.  Even  if  disposed  Pl^cahle  to  the  mterest  on  the  gross  sinoimt  of 

to  thwart  the  action  of  the  Federal  or  State  govern-  special  tax  bonds  is    $1,777,000,  while  the 

mcnts,  they  are  powerless  to  do  so.   They  are  chafed  interest  is  only  $999,600,  leaving  a  large  eor- 

by  the  reflection  that  their  former  slaves  can  hold  pi^s  as  a  sinking  fimd 

office,  while  they  are  excluded,  and  this  reflection  ia  '^  ti...  ^^i>*^^  «?  T^nT.1L  .^-k^^i^  ^r.^t arr^y^U^fJi 

magn\fled  in  their  minds  into  the  belief  that  the  ^  ^iV®  system  of  public  schools  contemplated 

nationalGovemmont  is  disposed  to  pursue  and  punish  by  the  constitution  is  not  yet  m  compjew 

them,  simply  because  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  sup-  operation.    In  most  of  the  counties  the  reqni- 

port  the  Constitutionofthe  United  States  before  they  gite   school-officers    have    been    elected  aB«l 

f?S1««t™m«nf'w2j  on^alw  Ih^^'Snntf  IW^^J!a  qoalificd,  aud  a  few  schools  have  ahtady  Ktn 

that  instrument  was  equaliy  Drndinir  upon  all,  and  *         jT^   *             _x«            ^    i»ai_    .  v^IiA^Afi 

thousands  upon  thousands  who  never  too\  that  oath,  opened.    An  apportionment  of  the  school  ftjd 

but  who  were  as  deeply  and  as  bitterly  immersed  in  has  been  made  for  the  year  1870,  by  tbe 

the  rebellion  as  they  were,  are  not  banned  or  excluded.  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructtoD,  to  ti)e 

The  nation  can  afford  to  be  magnanunous.    After  amount  of  $166,290.60;  and  teachers  wiD  l< 

nine  years  of  rebellion,  and  strife,  and  civil  discord,  ««,«««.^   „•,!  -^iyw^i-  ^^^^^Ji  <i.  »^^  •£  th# 

and  Jocial  disruption 'and  bitteiess,  a  veiy  large  ^^&^^  and  schools  op«aed  as  soon  as  tw 

minority  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  long  ib'r  township  and  county  authorities  «re jMWfi« 

peace,  and  harmony,  and  good-wiU,  and  security  for  of  this  apportionment.    The  sum  of  fl^?"^ 

life  and  property.  <^as  appropriated  fbr  school  purposes  by  the 

The  total  debt  of  North  Garolma  is  stated  G^eneral  Assembly,  in  sesaaon,  at  the  opeaio^ 

at  $34,095,045,  all  which  bears  interest  at  six  of  the  year,  which  amount  is  to  be  added  to 

per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly.    Of  this  amount  the  capitation  tax  and  apportioned  among  the 

the  sum  of  $17,215,046,  known  as  the  **old  counties  of  the  State.    The  number  of  duMreo 

debt,"  is  chargeable,  principal  and  interest,  on  among  whom  the  school-money  must  be  dis- 

the  general  revenues  of  the  State,  and  consists  tributed  is  880,581. 

of  ante-war  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,878,200,  The  Board  of  Public  Charities  appointed  nn- 

and  post-war  bonds  amounting  to  $8,886,846.  der  an  act  of  the  Legislature  have  made  dili- 

The  post-war  bonds  are  such  as  have  been  gent  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  refona- 

issued  since  the  late  war  under  ftmding  acts,  or  atory  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  StA^ 

such  as  were  authorized  by  law  before  the  in  order  to  ascertain  the  wantl  of  those  iosiy 

war.    The  condition  of  the  treasury  has  not  tutions  and  the  measures  necessary  for  tb«if 

warranted  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  improvement.    A  site  for  the  penitentiary  has 

"  old  debt,"  ana  it  has  been  found  necessary  been  chosen  near  the  city  of  Raleigh,  and  the 

to  f  and  the  interest  due  thereon.    Since  Octo-  necessary  buildings  are  in  process  of  ccn- 

ber  1,  1868,  the  following  bonds  have  been  struction. 
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OBrrUARIES,  AuKsaoxv.   Jan,  1.— BATBfl,  birds  in  tke  ''  Ornithology  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 

}Lsim  W.,  formerly  United  States  Senator  road  Explorations  and  Surveys."    His  works 

from  Delaware;  died  at  DoTer,  DeL,  aged  are  the  result  of  carefol  research,  and  are  espe- 

82  years.    He  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  litch-  cially  yalnable  for  their  descriptions  and  dassi* 

field  County,  Conn.,  February  24^  1787,  was  fieation  of  many  birds  not  given  in  the  previous 

educated  for   the    medical    profoasion,   but  works  of  Wilson  and  Audubon.    "Mr,  Oassin 

sabsequentlT  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  served  many  years  in  the  city  government,  and 

of  law,  and  removed  to  Delaware,  where  he  was  once  the  Demoeratio  oandidb&te  for  Con- 

serred  several  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  gress  from  the  first  Pennsylvania  district. 

and  in  18(K)  was  a  member  of  the  State  Oon-  Jan,  11. — ^DinnnNO,  Bev.  Halset,  D.  D.,  a 

Btitationai  OonTention.    After  the  death  of  Presbyterian  clergyman;  died  in  Baltimore, 

John  IC  Olayton,  he  served  m  the  United  Md.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  born  in  Wantage, 

States  Senate  ttom  1857  to  1859.  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  at  the 

Jan,  1.— Wkbstib,    Wiluak   Gbkknueaf,  University  of  the  Oity  of  New  York,  and  also 

only  son  of  the  late  Noah  Webster,  a  resident  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.    Upon 

of  New  Haven,  and  compiler  of  several  of  the  leaving  the  latter  institution  he  was  appointed 

dictionaries,  ^elling-books,  eta,  published  in  chaplain  to  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and 

his  father^s  name;  £ed  in  New  York  Oity.  subsequently  removed  to  Richmond,  Ya.    For 

Jaik  5.— Ejbkpatbiok,  Bev.  Datxd,  a  Pros*  the  fourteen  years  preceding  his  death  he  was 

bjterian  clergyman ;  died  at  Poke  Run,  Pa.  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 

He  was  bom  m.  Ireland  in  1795;  graduated  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for 

the  University  of  Qlasgow,  studied  theology  in  his  ability,  and  for  his  genial  and  kindly  nature. 

Belfast,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1819.    In  Jan,  11. — ^Law,  Conmiander  Biohabd  Lt- 

1822  he  became  principal  of  Milton  Academy,  van,  U.  S.  N.,  a  gallant  naval  officer ;  died  in 

m  Iforthnmberland  County,  Pa.,  retdning  that  Philadelphia,  aged  about  46  years.    He  was 

position  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  appointed  to  the  Navy  from  Indiana,  February 

preaching  regularly  during  the  whole  time.  17, 1841,  and  was  in  the  service  twenty-eight 

babsequenUy  he  was  for  thirty-two  years  years,  seventeen  of  which  he  spent  at  sea.    At 

paator  of  t£e  Presbyterian  Church  in  Poke  7ariou8  times  he  was  attached  to  the  different 

Ron,  and  resigned  his  charge,  on  account  of  American  squadrons,  and  for  two  years  and  a 

his  health,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  de»  half  was  employed  upon  the  coast  survey. 

cease.  During  the  late  war  he  served  upon  sereral 

Jan.  6. — ^BBmiK,  Colonel  Wiluam,  a  promi-  war-vessels,  and  participated  in  numerous  en- 

nent  WMg  politician ;  died  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  gagements  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 

aged  91  years.    He  was  for  many  years  a  leader  satisfaction  of  his  superior  officers.    At  the 

of  the  old  Whig  party,  filling  various  important  close  of  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 

offices  under  ita  auspices,  as  magistrate,  mem-  mand  of  the  steam-sloop  Suwanee,  which  was 

ber  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  lost  during  a  cruise  between  San  Francisco 

Qumj  years  judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  and  Alaska.    In  1866  he  was  retired  from  ac- 

Pleas.  tlve  service,  but  was  soon  after  restored  to  the 

Jan,  10. — CASsnr,  Joror,  a  distinguished  nat-  list,  and  in  September  of  that  year  received  his 

Qralist;  died  in  Philadelphia.     He  was  bom  commission  as  commander.    His  last  cruise 

near  that  city,  September  6, 1818.    In  1884  he  was  completed  in  September,  1867. 

became  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  where  for  Jan,  16. — ^ElBT,  Thomas  Mabshall,  an  emi- 

some  years  be  was  ensaged  in  mercantUe  pur-  nent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Ohio ;  died  at 

Bnita,  but,  having  in  his  youth  formed  a  de-  Lebanon,  Ky.,  agea  60  years.   He  was  a  native 

cided  taste  for  the  study  of  ornithology,  his  ofKentucky,  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1838, 

later  years  were  devoted  mostly  to  that  science,  studied  law,  and,  having  made  his  home  in  Cin- 

He  contributed  descriptions  of  new  species  of  cinnati,  rose  to  a  high  position  as  a  member  of 

birds  and  svnoptical  reviews  of  vfuious  families  that  bar.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  Ohio 

to  the  Phuadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci-  State  Senate,  where  he  wielded  a  powerful  in- 

ence.     His  more  elaborate  publications  are  fluence.    Though  at  first  strongly  opposed  to 

'*  Birds  of  Califomia  and  Texas,^*  a  handsome  the  late  war,  he  became  convinced  that  the 

octavo  volume^  containing  descriptions  and  Gk)yemment  should  be  supported,  and  from 

colored  engravmgs  of  fifty  species  not  given  that  time  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 

bj  Audjibon ;  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  his  country,  being  sent  by  (Governor  Denison 

Korth  America ;  ^  "  Ornithology  of  the  United  as  a  commissioner  to  Governor  Beriah  Magoffin, 

States  Exploring  Expedition ;  "  ''  Ornithology  of  Kentucky,  to  persuade  him  not  to  render  aid 

of  the  Japan  Expedition ; ''  ''  Ornithology  of  and  comfort  to  the  Confederates.    After  the 

Gillis^s  Astronomical  Expedition  to  ChUi ;  '*  appointment  of  McClellan  as  mijor-general, 

&nd  the  cbapters  on  rapacious  and  wading  he  accepted  a  position  upon  his  staff.    He  was 
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the  atitbor  of  the  first  congressionAl  bill  for  met   with   remarkable  fmccess,  and  snbse- 

the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  qnently  compiled  '^The  Battle  Roll,"  a  work 

United  States,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  giving  statistics  of  all  the  important  battles 

the  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  ever  fonght.    He  added  to  his  literarj  taste  and 

District  of  Colnmbia,  and  urged  it  upon  the  ability  a  decided  genios  for  mechanics,  and  w«2 

attention  of  Congress.    After  the  war  he  re-  the  inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Terrestrial  Globe 

turned  to  Ohio,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  which  bears  his  name.    He  was  a  man  of  fine 

the  political  campaigns  of  that  State.    His  literary  ability  and  wide  popularitx. 

death  was  the  result  of  pulmonary  disease.  Jem.  20. — ^Rodnxt,  'Qxsxi  F. ;  died  atLevea, 

Jan.  16. — Leokasd,    jA3f£a,  Inspector  of  Delaware,  aged  69  y^ars.    He  was  repeated)? 

Police  in  New  York  City ;  died  suddenly  at  his  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  LegiBlatore,a&d 

residence,  of  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  was  a  delegate  to  the  OonstitntioniilConYentioQ 

aorta.    He  was  bom  in  Plattsburg,  N.  T.,  of  1832,  in  which  he  advocated  the  right  of 

August  19, 1820.    In  1845  he  became  connected  colored  citizens  to  sufErage. 

with  the  police  force,  and  in  1848  was  ap-  Jan,  21. — Galuohak,  Rev.  Joseph,  8.J.,i 

pointed  Captain  of  Police  of  the  Second  Wara.  Roman  Oatholic  priest,  rector  of  the  novitiate  of 

While  here  he  became  identified  with  the  Dem-  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Frederick,  Md.;  was 

ocratic  organizations  of  the  ward,  and  was  killed  by  the  disaster  to  the  steamship  Pereiit, 

looked  upon  as  a  leader  of  great  strength,  off  Brest,  France,  aged  45  years.    He  was  i 

Subsequently,  under  the  police  law,  he  was  ap-  native  of  Boston.    He  was  for  four  yean  presi- 

Sointed  to  the  position  of  inspector,  which  he  dent  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and,  at  the 

Ued  with  marked  ability.    In  1861,  on  the  time  of  his  death,  was  returning  ifrom  Borne, 

occasion  of  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  he  whither  he  had  gone  as  a  representatireoftbe 

was,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  Roman  Catholic  Societies  of  Maryland. 

Chief  of  the  London  Police,  sent  over  to  look  Jan,  28. — ^Lkacv,  Rev.  Bxruh  N.,  D.  D^  s 

after  criminals  from   this  country,  and   re-  Baptist  clergyman,  died  in  Middletown,  Coon., 

ceived  a  handsome  reward  for  his  services,  aged  67  years.     He  was  a  native  of  YermoiiU 

To  his  duties   as  inspector  was  added   the  graduated  at  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theoio* 

supervision  of  the  School  of  Instruction  for  gical   Institution,   now   Madison  Universtr, 

the  Police,  and  to  his  capacity  as  instructor  Hamilton,  N.  T.,  in  1828.    He  had  been  fortr 

New  York  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  efficiency  years  in  the  ministry,  and  was  the  author  of 

of  the  present  police  force.    He  had  just  or*  several  religious  works, 

ganized  a  class  for  sergeants,  and  superintended  Jam,  24.----Oldb,  Dr.  Eneov  B.,  member  of 

&e  exercises  as  usual  on  the  day  of  nis  decease.  Congress  from  Ohio;  died  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 

Jan.  17. — ^Bland,  Htimphbst,  a  well-known  aged  about  66  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
actor  and  theatrical  manager,  died  in  New  mont,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Congress 
York  City,  aged  57  years.  He  was  a  native  of  from  Ohio,  from  1849  to  1855,  in  the  Demo- 
England,  and  in  that  country  won  some  dis-  cratio  interest.  He  had  also  been  for  lix 
tinctionas  a  representative  of  the  young  heroes  terms  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislatore,  and 
of  tragedy  and*  comedy.  After  coming  to  this  one  term  Speaker  of  the  State  Senate.  He  bid 
country  he  achieved  considerable  success,  and  taken  strong  ground  in  hia  denunciations  of 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  manager  of  Wall's  the  Government  while  in  the  Ohio  Legialatore, 
Opera-House,  in  Washington.  He  was  a  dill-  and  in  1862  was  arrested  for  disloyaltj,  uni 
gent  and  devoted  student  of  his  art,  and  a  imprisoned  for  a  few  months  in  Fort  La&jette. 
faithful,  conscientious  actor.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  erected  a 

e/^n.  17. — ^VosE^udge  Henbt,  an  able  Jurist,  new  church,  with  the  understanding  that  it 

died  in  Boston.    Ho  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  should  be  free  from  ^'the  heresy  of  regaidiae 

in  1817,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  slavery  and  rebellion  as  sins." 

class  of  1887,  studied  and  practised  law  in  Jan,  26.— Wbiout,  F.  M.,  a  prmninent  nd 

Springfield,  Mass.,  and  represented  that  city  in  popular  politician  of  Central  Ohio;  died  tt 

the  Legislatures  of  1857  and  1858.    He  was  ap-  Urbana,  Ohio.    He  was  Auditor  of  the  Stste 

pointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  on  its  from  1856  to  1860,  under  the  Chase  admims- 

organization  in  1859,  and  remained  on  the  tration,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  Collector  of 

bench  till  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of  ster-  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fourth  Congressio^ 

ling  qualities,  and  greatly  beloved  and  respected  District  of  Ohio.    He  was  very  much  beloyw 

in  all  the  relations  of  life.  in  Urbana  and  its  vicinity,  and  had  a  bigt 

Jan,  18. — Pbbcb,  Elbebt,  an  author  and  in-  reputation  for  business  abUity. 

venter,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  37  years.  Jan.  27. — Walbrxdob,  Hbnbt  S.,  formcriT 

He  was  bom  in  New  York,  August  17,  1881,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York:  »« 

but  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Buf-  killed  on  the  railroad  in  Bergen  tunnel,  Hobo- 

falo.     Returning  to  New  York,  he  devoted  ken,  N.  J.,  aged  about  60  years.    He  wm  * 

himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1851  pub-  brother  of  General  Hiram  Walbridp;  ▼•«  » 

lished  "Gulliver  Joi,"  in  the  succeeding  year.  Representative  in  Congress  ftvm  ^ew  York, 

"Old  Karl,  the  Cooper,  and  his  Wonderful  froml851  to  1868,  and  had  also  been  a  Judge  ctf 

Book,"  and  many  translations  from  tbe  Swed-  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 

ish  novelist)  Madame  Carlen.     In  these  he  Jan^  29.^HcMahok,  Colonel  Jomr  E,  » 
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5romiaent  editor  of  West  Tennessee ;  died  in  cratio  party,  &nd  remained  in  office  bj  annual 

[emphL>,  aged  59  years.   He  was  a  strong  Whig  reelection  till  1852.    He  was  a  hearty  supporter 

dormg  the  old  political  stru^es,  and  was  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale   of  ardent 

editor  at  different  times  of  the  West  Tennessee  spirits  as  a  beverage,  generally  known  as  the 

IFiii^,  the  Memphis  Bogle  and  JSnguirer,  and  *^  Maine  Law.^'    His  death  was  the  result  of 

other  papers  in  the  same  State.    Before  the  disease  of  the  heart. 

late  war  broke  out,  he  defended  the  Union  Feb.  7. — ^Anobix,  William  Prrr,  a  promi- 
against  the  more  violent  seces^onlsts,  but  nentpolitioianofjS'ewYork;diedatMorrisania, 
finally  joined  the  SooUiem  cause.  When  the  N.  T.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  bom  in  Otsego 
Memphis  Appeal  was  reviyed  after  the  war,  he  County,  February  2, 1818,  studied  law  in  the  vU- 
became  editor-in-ohie£  holding  tl>at  position  lage  of  Cuba,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
aboat  one  year^  when  ne  retired  from  editorial  1880.  A  few  years  after,  having  removed  to  Cat- 
life,  taraugus  County,  he  was  chosen  District  Attor- 

Jan.  — . — Stoughton,  Eownr  H.,  Brigadier-  ney  of  that  county.    In  1845,  President  Polk  ap- 

General  Yennont  Volunteers ;  died  in  Boston,  pointed  him  Indian  Agent,  and  he  filled  that 

He  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  appointed  from  office  with  credit  for  four  years.    In  1849  he 

that  State  to  the  Military  Academy.    He  grad-  was  elected  State-Prison  Inspector,  and  at  the 

oated  at  West  Point  with  the  class  of  1859,  seven-  end  of  the  three  years'  term  was  chosen  a  mem- 

teenthinaolassoftwenty-two,andwasimmedi-  ber  of  the  New  York  Le^lature  from  Catta- 

ately  assigned  to  the  infantry  service.   He  served  raugus  County.    In  1856  he  supported  General 

in  New  Mexico  for  two  years,  but  resigned  in  Fremont  for  the  presidency,  and  in  1860  and 

^arch,  1861.   In  tiie  summer  of  the  same  year,  1864  Mr.  Lincoln.    In  1865,  however,  he  sup- 

GoTernor Fairbanks,  of  Vennont,  commissioned  ported  President  Johnson,  and  returned  to  the 

hiffl  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Vermont  Volunteers,  Democratic  ranks,  but  held  no  office, 

with  which  organisation  he  forthwith  joined  the  Feb.  7. — ^Bubbill,  Albxandeb  M.,  an  emi- 

Army  of  the  Potomac    He  commanded  his  reg-  nent  lawyer  and  legal  writer;  died  at  Kearny, 

imeQt  throughout  the   Peninsular   campaign  N.  J.,  aged  62  years.     He  graduated  at  Co- 

onder  General  McClellan,  rendering  such  ef-  lumbia   College,    N.  T.,  in  1824,   with  the 

ficient  service  as  to  secure  for  him  the  commi»-  highest  honors  of  his  class,  after  which  he 

sion  of  a  brigadier-gene^.    He  was  assigned  entered  the  office  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and 

to  the  command   of  the   Second   Vermont  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  study 

Brigade,  with  whidi  command  he  was  sta-  of  law.    He  was  remarkable  for  his  scholarly 

tioned  for  some  time  at  Fairfea  Court-house,  precision  and  discrimination  in  the  use  of  lan- 

^Hiile  here  he  was  oaptured  by  Mosby,  the  guage,  and  was. the  author  of  several  valuable 

gaerrilla,  March  8,  1868,  who  made  a  night  legal  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 

raid  upon  the    camp,    apparently    for    the  '^Circumstantial  Evidence; " '^Assignments; " 

express  purpose   of  effecting   the   general's  '^Practice;'' and  a  "Law  Dictionary.**    He  also 

capture.    After  bemg  confined  for  some  weeks  aided  in  the  compilation  of  Worcester's  Dic- 

m  Libby  Prison,    General    Stoughton    was  tionary. 

rdsased,  his  commission  having  expired  by  Feb.  7. — ^Hatden,  General  Willlii^  an  emi- 

coQstitational  Ifanitations  four  days  before  his  nent  and  respected  citizen  of  Hartford,  Conn. ; 

capture.    He  resigned  his  connection  with  the  died  there,  aged  75  years.    Originally  by  profes- 

Yoionteer  Army  on  his  release.    He  then  en-  sion  a  builder,  he  had  identified  himself  with 

tered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  and 

^ork  Oity,  and  continued  to  follow  his  profes-  State.    He  hcMi  also  been  brigadier-general  of 

sion  until  his  disease  compelled  him  to  retire  the  Coimecticut   militia,  Chief  of    the  Fire 

to  Boston,  where  he  died.  Department,  Collector  of  the  Port,  a  member  of 

Feb.  8.— CAVLKora,  Miss  Fbakcbs  Man-  the  Legi^ture,  and  for  a  long  time  a  member 
WABcro,  authoress  and  antiquarian;  died  at  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
Nev  Loudon,  Oonn.,  aged  73  years.  She  was  Feb.  8. — Dunoan,  Jambs  H.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi- 
bom  in  New  London  in  1796,  and  had  spent  nent  citizen  of  Massachusetts ;  died  at  Haver- 
most  of  her  life  in  that  city  and  Norwich.  She  hilL  He  was  bom  in  that  town,  December  5, 
was  highly  edacoted,  and  early  manifested  a  1793,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1812, 
^iste  for  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  She  studied  law,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  to  the 
h&d  published  excellent  nistories  of  the  two  Essex  bar,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his 
cities  (New  London  and  Norwich),  as  well  as  profession  in  his  native  town.  He  served  four 
!M)aie  other  historical  works.  She  had  also  for  years  in  the  State  Legislature ;  was  State  Sen- 
»>ine  years  edited  the  Christian  Ahnanae,  and  ator  from  1828  to  1831 ;  State  Councillor  in 
^me  other  publications  of  the  "American  1840  and  1841;  and  a  Representative  in  Con- 
Tract  Society."  gross  from  1849  to  1853,  all  of  which  offices  he 

F^.  6. — HiTBBABD,  JoHK,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  filled  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory.    He  was 

<lied  iu  Hallowell,  Me.,  aged  78  years.    He  also  for  a  long  period  an  active  member  of  the 

graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1816,  stud-  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Bap- 

ied  medicine,  and  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  Uni-  tist  Missionary  Union,  and  chairman  of  its 

rersity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1822.  In  1849  he  was  Board  of  Managers,  and   was  a  trustee  of 

elected  Governor  of  the  State,  by  tie  Demo-  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary.     At  the 
Vol.  xz.— 33.    a 
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time  of  his  death  he  was  the  senior  member  of  ed  a  representative  in  the  State  LegisbtQK. 

the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  UniTersitj,  From  1864  to  1868  he  was  a  member  of  the 

which  Board,  in  1861,  conferred  on  him  tiiie  Senate.    Under  the  Administration  of  Prea- 

honorary  deg^'ee  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  dent  Buchanan  (1857-'61),  he  held  the  oice 

Feb.  8. — Smith,  Jotham,  a  scholar  and  Jonr-  of  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  General 
nalist ;  died  in  Yonkers,  Westchester  Oounty,  KcConnell  was  a  man  of  decided  abOitf,  readj 
New  York,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  wit,  and  considerable  scientific  and  litenij  it- 
was  bom  in  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  N.  tiunments,  and  possessed  a  large  fortone. 
Y.,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Feb.  10. — ^Wiss,  Bev.  Hxhbt  i^LiziimEs,  Jr^ 
in  1883,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  son  of  GoyemorVbe, 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  in  New  of  Vir;g^nia ;  died  in  Wilmington,  Del  He  w^ 
York  City.  In  18M  he  became  assistant  editor  a  popular  preacher,  and  had  been  a  rector  ic 
of  the  N.  Y.  (7<mri«r  and  .£k^wr«r,  and  during  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  Harrisonburg,  inC 
General  Webb's  absenc^  was  its  mai? aging  Baltimore. 

•editor  till  it  was  merged  in  the  World  in  1864.       Feb.  12. — ^Basxibs,  Migor-General  Jiim,  U. 

He  then  became  editor  of  the  Tonkere  Statee-  S.  Vols. ;  died  at  his  residence  in  SpringfitR 

many  which  he  conducted  till  his  death.  Mass.,  aged  about  60  years.    He  was  born  in 

Feb.  9. — ^Hnx,  Mrs.  Luot  Euzabbth  (Shop-  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  cadet  at  Weit 
ard),  wife  of  Bey.  Thomas  Hill^  D.  D.,  late  Point  in  1825,  graduating  in  1829,  fifth  b  s 
President  of  Harvard  College;  died  at  Waluiam,  class  of  forty-six,  and  that  cae  of  the  moit  re- 
Mass.,  aged  81  years.  Mrs.  Hill,  from  early  markable  classes  of  tiie-Milttary  Academy.  He 
^rlhood,  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  her  in-  remained  in  the  army  seven  years,  advaacin: 
tellectual  powers  and  her  rare  acquisitions  as  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  the  FoorthAr- 
a  scholar.  She  was  an  accomplished  and  sin-  tillery,  when  he  resigned  and  became  a  nflroad 
gularly  successful  teacher,  first  as  an  assistant  engineer  and  superintendent  on  the  Westen 
in  the  Dorchester  High  School,  then  at  the  Bailroad  of  Massachusetts  from  1886  to  184^ 
Eagles  wood  Institution,  in  New  Jersey,  and,  and  chiefengineerofthe  Seaboard  and  Soasoke 
more  recently,  after  spending  a  year  as  profess-  Bailroad  from  1848  to  1852.  He  sIm  coc- 
or  at  Antiocli  College,  in  the  High  School  in  structed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  B<Hik 
Cambridge.  In  these  important  positions  she  and  Watertown,  the  Sackett's  Harbor  and  EliU- 
became  really  eminent  for  the  extent  and  ac-  burg,  the  BufiQido,  Coming,  and  New  York,  the 
curacy  of  her  learning,  especially  as  a  linguist  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St.  Looifl,  and  tk 
and  mathematician,  and  for  her  influence  in  Potsdam  and  Watertown  Bailroads,  betvecr 
inspiring  an  ardor  for  knowledge  in  her  pupils.  1848  and  1857.  During  the  late  war,  he  vt- 
Young  as  she  was,  there  are  tiiose  now  in  their  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  Massachoserc 
manhood  and  womanhood,  ready  to  confess  Vols.,  frt>m  July  26,  1^1,  to  November  ^'. 
their  indebtedness  to  her  as  an  efficient  and  1862,  participating  inr  most  of  the  battles  of  tbt 
thoroughly  competent  instructor  in  the  highest  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  that  period.  H^ 
branches.  Her  marriage  with  President  Hill  was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier-General  of  Vol' 
interrupted  her  work  as  a  teacher.  But,  as  unteers,  November  29, 1862,  and  was  at  Freder- 
the  wife  of  the  learned  president,  she  took  a  icksburg,  ChanceUorsTille,  the  skimuBhes  ct 
deep  interest  in  his  favorite  studies,  and  marked  Aldie  and  Upperville,  and  the  battle  of  Gettj- 
out  for  herself  a  very  extended  course  of  learn-  burg,  where  he  commanded  a  division  and  t&* 
ing.  Her  strength  was  not,  however,  equal  to  wounded  severely.  Subsequently  he  ▼«&  ^'^^ 
her  aspirations,  and  her  health  and  mental  court-martial  duty  or  in  oonmiand  of  posUt* 
powers  gave  way  under  the  too  severe  pres-  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  was  brevetted}U)t^^ 
sure,  an^  after  some  montiis  of  suffering,  aeath  General  of  Volunteers,  March  18, 1865.  H«  ^j^ 
came  as  a  relief.  Her  graces  of  character  were  mustered  out  of  the  service  January  15, 1^* 
not  inferior  to  her  intdlectual  endowments,  His  health  was  broken  bv  his  woonds,  ti>'- 
and  won  the  respect  and  love  of -all  whose  though  he  interested  hunself  somewhat  in  raJ^ 
privilege  it  was  to  fotm  her  acquaintance.  road  matters,  he  was  unable  to  engage  in  ao; 

Feb.  9. — LoBD,  James  Cooper,  a   philan-  active  buanesa. 
thropio  merchant  and  iron  manufacturer  of        Feb.  12. — ^Lsayenwobth,  Bev.  Ab5EB  Joilv 

New  York,  the  founder,  in  1860,  of  the  ^^  First  son,  an  eminent  Preabyterian  dergTmin^^ 

Ward  Industrial  School,^'  who  had  more  re-  teacher;  died  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  in  the  Q|»'^ 

cently  established  a  free  reading-room,  founded  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  Waterban> 

a  library,  and  erected  two  churches  for  the  Conn.,   fitted  for   college    in  part  at  Ad- 

benefit  of  the  workmen  at  his  iron-works  in  herst  Academy,  and  graduated  at  iVmhei^^ 

New  Jersey,  and  their  neighbors.  College  in  1825,  studied  theolo^  at  Andore^ 

Feb.  9. — MoCoNNELL,  MuBBAT,  sn  eminent  Mass.,  completing  his  theological  course  ;••• 

lawyer,  was  assassinated  in  his  office  at  Jack-  1828,  and  from  1829  to  1838  was  P^^or  ^  bn^ 

sonville,  HI.,  aged  72  years.    He  was  one  of  tol.  Conn.,  and  at  Charlotte,  N.  0.,  ^^Jr\ 

the  oldest  citizens  of  Central  Illinois,  and  was  latter  town  was  principal  of  the  YotutfLa^^ 

thoroughly  identified  with  the  political  his-  Seminary.    In  1838  he  removed  to  WtmA- 

tory  of  that  State.     He  participated  in  the  ton,  Va.,  and,  in  1840,  to  PetersbuiVi  \^ 

Black  Hawk  War,  and  shortly  afl«r  was  elect-  where  for  twenty-nine  years  he  was  the  prJi- 
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cipal  and  proprietor  of  the  Leayenworth  Aoa-  health  compelled  him  to  retire  to  St  Agnes 

demio  and  OoUegiate  Seminary  for  Toimg  La-  Hospital. 

dies,  which  had  a  high  reputation  throughout  Feb,  16. — ^Moobb,  General  WtxanB.  S.  ;  died 

the  Sonth.  His  soholaurahip  waa  of  a  high  order,  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia.    He  was  born  in  Wa- 

and  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher  rare  and  tervUle,  Maine,  November  8,  1814 ;  graduated 

peculiar;  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  at  WatervUle  College  (now  Oolby  University); 

canse  of  education.    He  was  a  vigorous  and  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted 

ready  writer,  and  as  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  bar  in  1834.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

of  the  Virginia  Educational  Association  exert*  Maine  Legislature  in  1880 ;  Attomey-Greneral 

ed  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the  of  that  State  from  1844  to  1848 ;  and,  by  ap- 

SoQthem  educational  institutions.  pointment,  succeeded  John  Fairfield  as  a  Sen- 

Feb.  14. — HxTNT,  L.  Altik,  a  New  York  ator  in  Congress,  serving  from  January  to  June, 

jonmalist;  died  at  UnadiUa,  Otsego.  County,  1848.    He  subsequently  devoted  much  atten- 

N.  T.,  aged  28  years.    He  was  bom  in  Jefferson  tiou  to  the  riulroad  interests  of  his  State,  and, 

Connty,  N.  Y.,  and  was  originally  a  compositor,  in  1857,  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 

His  editorial  career  was  commenced  upon  the  Consul-General  to  the  British- American  Prov- 

Argut^  and,  when  that  journal  and  the  World  inces,  continuing  in  that  office  till  1861.    His 

werd  consolidated,  he  accepted  the  position  of  hecdth  had  lately  been  very  poor,  and  he  had 

night  editor  upon  the  new  paper,  and  continued  visited  Virginia  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  it. 

to  hold  it  four  years,  resigning  on  account  of  Feb,  19.--^one8,  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  politician 

hid  health.    For  many  years  he  was  the  New  and  editor ;  died  in  New  York,  aged  46  years. 

York  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  He  was  bom  in  Oneida  County,-  studied  law' 

Eeraldy  and  the  Standard.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  engaged 

Feb.  14.— diOTH,  Sol,  an  actor  and  stage  actively  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.    For 

manager ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  68  years,  some  years  he  served  in  the  State  Legislature. 

He  was  bom  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1801,  Having  had  some  practical  experience  in  the 

learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  while  yet  a  insurance  business,  he  afterward  became  an 

Tonng  man  joined  a  company  of  strolling  play-  agent  for  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

ers,  at  Louisville,  Kj,    He  was  so  well  adapted  of  New  York,  and  removed  thither  for  a  resi- 

to  the  business,  that  he  soon  became  a  leading  dence.    In  1853  he  established  a  publication 

actor,  then  a  star,  and  finally  a  manager  in  called  the  Inmrancs  Monitor  and  JFall  Street 

many  of  the  Western  theatres.   He  was  the  au-  Review,  now  the  oldest  and  most  widely-circu- 

thor  of  an  antobiography  and  reminiscences  lated  paper  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

of  the  stage,  published  by  Harper  A  Brothers  Feb,  22. — ^Vaill,  Bev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an  em- 

in  1868.  inent  Congregationalist  clergyman  ;  died   at 

F^.  14. — WAsmiroTOir,  Jonir  Nicholson,  a  his  residence  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  in  the  79th 

kinsman,  in  the  fourth  remove,  of  General  year  of  his  age.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College 

Washington;  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C.    He  was  in  1811,  and  soon  after  completing  his  theo- 

bom  in  Spring  Bank,  Wayne  Connty,  N.  C,  logical  studies  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 

Xovember  19,  1819,  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  ministry,  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  for 

lege  in  1841,  and,  after  a  course  of  study  in  the  a  neriod  of  fifty-five  years ;  preaching  in  Brim- 

Iaw  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  returned  field,  Mass.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Palmer,  Mass. 

to  his  native  State  and  practised  law  success-  In  the  fall  previous  to  his  aeath  he  was  elected 

folly  till  1854,  when  he  visited  Europe,  and,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legblature. 

after  his  retuni,  lived  in  retirement,  in  the  en-  He  retained  in  full  vigor  his  powers,  both 

jojrment  of  a  large  fortune.    During  the  late  of  body  and  mind,  until  his  death.    Dr.  Vaill 

war  he  was  for  a  time  an  officer  in  the  Confed-  was  for  several  years  financial  agent  of  Am- 

erate  army,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Pitts-  herst  College,  and  during  a  period  of  great 

borough,    Chatham  County,  Va.,   where   he  embarrassment,  in  1841-'46,  rused  for  its  en- 

tanght  a  private  school.    Immediately  after  dowment  the  sum  of  $100,000.     He  received 

the  surrender  of  Le^  he  returned  to  Newbern,  the  degree  of  D.D.  fr6m  Amherst  College  in 

and  in  the  summer  of  1805  was  elected  mayor  1851. 

of  the  city,  and,  aft;er  the  expiration  of  his  Feb,  24. — ^Dinsmoob,  Samuel,  LL.  D.  ;  died  at 

term  of  office,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro-  Keene,  N.  H.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  a  native 

fession.  of  Eeene,  New  Hampshire,  graduated  at  Dart- 

Feb.  15. — ^HxoKBT,  Bev.  John  F.,  a  venerable  mouth  College  in  1814,  and  was  admitted  to 

Roman  Catholic  priest  and  teacher;  died  at  St.  the  bar  in  1818.    He  visited  Arkansas  in  1819, 

Agues  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  81  years,  and  spent  some  time  there.     From  1826  to 

He  was  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1788,  1831  he  was  Clerk  of  the  N.  H.  Senate.    He 

studied  at  St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  was  elected  Gk)vemor  of  New  Hampshire  in 

Baltimore,  and  in  1814  was  ordained  to  the  1849,  and  reelected  in  1850  and  1851.     His 

priesthood.    After  ministering  for  a  time  in  integrity  and  his  amiable  and  genial  tempera- 

Emmettsburg,  he  taught  some  years  at  St.  ment  caused  him  to  very  generally  esteemed. 

Mary's  College.    Subsequently  he  acted  as  as-  Feb,  25. — ^Bobb,  Bev.  John,  a  Methodist  local 

slstant  in  the  Cathedral,  and  St.  Vincent's  and  preacher,  and  Clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 

St.  Peter's  parishes,  in  New  York  City,  untU  ill  ment ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  78  years. 
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He  seryed  on  the  staff  of  General  Jackson  at  at  school  in  Camden,  preparing  to  enter  college^ 

New  Orleans,  and  nnder  his  Administration  when  the  regiment  or  Yolnnteers  from  that  Ti- 

was  Ohief  Clerk  of  the  War  Department^  and  oinitj,  for  the  War  of  1812^  commanded  bjbis 

frequently,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cass,  Mher,  Colonel  Adam  McWiUie,  was  ordered  to 

acted  as  Secretary.  Haddrell^B  Point.   He  accepted  the  office  of  ad* 

Feb,  25. — ^TowNSEND,  Rev.  C.  C,  an  Episoo-  jntant,  and  served  in  that  capadty  to  the  close 
pal  clergyman  and  philanthropist;  died  at  St  of  tiie  campaign,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
Liike^s  Hospital,  New  York  City,  aged  60  years,  snperiors  and  the  affection  of  Lis  sabordisatei 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  we  believe  Upon  the  disbanding  of  the  regiment  he  im- 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College.  Soon  after  his  mediately  resumed  his  studies,  entered  South 
ordination  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Carolina  College  in  October,  1815,  and  gradn- 
condition  of  poor,  orphan,  and  vagrant  chil-  ated  with  dis&iotion  in  December,  1817,  vas 
dren,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  all  Us  energies  admitted  to  the  bar  in  181S,  and  at  once  corn- 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  He  menoed  a  succes^nl  career  as  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
established  an  Orphans'  Home  in  Iowa,  and  McWillie  was  frequently  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
houses  for  their  temporary  reception  in  New  sentatives  from  Kershaw  District,  S.  0.,  and 
York  and  other  large  cities,  and  had  collected  had  been  for  many  years  State  Senator,  wh^ 
large  sums  for  their  support.  He  was  the  in  1845,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  remored  to  Mis^ 
means  of  rescuing  very  many  from  ruin  and  sisdppi,  where  he  had  established  a  lai^  plant- 
lives  of  crime,  and  accomplished  great  good;  ing  mteresc  ten  yean  before.  He  was  elected 
but  he  was  unfortunately  lacking  in  business  to  Congress  in  1849,  and  was  choeen  Goveraor 
tact  and  methodical  habits ;  and  thus,  though  of  Miarissippi  in  1857.  His  term  of  office  ex- 
he  was  conscious  of  his  integrity  and  strict  pired  in  1860,  and,  though  advanced  in  life,  he 
honesty  in  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  and  plunged  heart  and  soul  into  the  contest,  of 
goods  received,  he  often  was  unable  to  give  a  whi<Si  he  was  a  prominent  and  active  leader 
clear  and  intelUgible  statement  in  detail  of  his  throughout  the  war. 
disbursements.  Some  of  the  papers  had,  in  Mcireh  4. — ^Lxfevbk,  Rt.  Rev.  Pbteb  Piru 
consequence,  very  m\{ustly  denounced  him  as  a  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Detroit;  died 
swindler,  which  he  certainly  was  not,  and  this  in  that  city,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  natire 
accusation,  operating  upon  a  sensitive  and  really  of  Belffium,  and  had  been  twenty-eigbt  jean 
upright  nature,  so  distressed  him  as  to  bring  the  bSahop  of  that  diocese, 
on  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  from  which  he  March  4.~- Sbwixl,  Wzluax  Babtlrt,  is 
died.  eminent  lawyer  and  editor  of  Maine;  died  Id 

Feib,  26. — ^VALBNTmi,  David  Thomas,  Clerk  Eennebunk,  Me.  He  was  bom  in  York,  Me^ 
of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  and  an  December  18, 1782.  He  was  educated  at  Bar 
author ;  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  68th  year  of  vard  University,  graduating  in  the  class  of  180S, 
his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Westchester  County,  studied  law  wi^  Chief-Justice  Parker,  and 
and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  removed  to  New  settled  in  practice  in  Portland.  He  early  coo- 
York,  and  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  menced  writing  for  the  press,  and  in  1^  he- 
grocery  business.  Remaining  in  this  place  for  came  the  editor  of  the  Portland  Adurtmr, 
six  years,  he  was  then  appointed  to  the  Marine  which  he  conducted  with  great  ability  for  fifteen 
Court.  Soon  after  this  he  acted  as  deputy  to  years.  He  represented  Portland  in  the  Maiat 
General  Morton,  who  was  then  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  in  1816,  and  in  1828  became  a  mm- 
Common  CounoU.  At  the  expiration  of  six  ber  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  of  which 
years  he  superseded  General  Morton,  and  for  he  was  for  some  years  treasurer.  In  1837  he 
thirty-six  years  filled  that  important  position  returned  to  the  paternal  homestead  at  Keime- 
with  honor  and  fidelity.  In  1&40,  pursuant  to  a  bunk,  where  he  afterward  readed. 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  he  com-  March  6.— Clabk,  J.  Hbkbt,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
menced  the  annual  publication  of  a  Manual  of  nent  physician  and  author,  of  New  JerseT; 
the  Corporation  of  New  York.  These  Manuals,  died  at  Montdair,  N.  J.  He  was  bom  is 
twenty-five  in  tiumber,  as  containing  many  of  Livingston,  N.  J.,  June  23,  1814,  graduated  >| 
the  antiquities  of  that  city,  are  highly  valuable  the  New  York  University  in  1841,  stndied 
and  interesting.  In  1868  he  published  a  work,  medicine  in  New  York  and  in  Europe,  and, 
styled  *^  The  History  of  New  York,"  which  about  1846,  settled  in  Newark  in  the  practice 
traced  the  progress  of  the  metropolis  from  its  of  medicine.  He  acquired  gradually  a  high 
earliest  development,  through  the  vuious  stages  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  and  found  tim^ 
of  hamlet,  village,  and  city — a  work  of  great  to  cultivate  physical  science  to  some  extefit 
value  to  the  student  and  to  the  public  gen-  In  1856  he  published  a  volume  on  *^  Sight  aiw 
erally.  Hearing,"  and  in  1861  another  on  the  '*Meii; 

March  8.— MoWiLUB,  William,  a  political  ical  Topography  of  Newark  and  its  VicinitT. 

leader  in  Mississippi,  and  for  some  years  Gov-  His  abilities  were  appreciated  by  his  medical 

emor  of  the  State ;  died  at  his  residence  in  Kirk-  brethren,  and  for  some  years  he  was  president 

wood,  Madison  County,  Miss.,  aged  71  years,  of  the  Essex  County  Medical  Society. 

He  was  bom  near  Liberty  Hill,  Kershaw  Dis-  March  6.— Gillettb,  Rev.  Chables,  D-D- 

trict,  S.  C,  November  17, 1795.    His  early  edu-  an   Episcopal  clergyman  of  sound  learning' 

cation  was  acquired  in  that  vicinage,'  and  he  was  deep  piety,  and  sterling  patriotism ;  died  sud- 
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den]/  at  Baltimore,  aged  65  years.     He  waa  waa  born  in  Newbem,  N.  0.,  and  educated  at 

born  in  Wintonbury  (now  BloomfieldX  Hart-  Yale  Oollege,  New  Haven,  graduating  in  the 

ford  Connty,  Conn.,  waa  educated  at  Trinity  Ool-  olaaa  of  1818.    He  atudled  law  at  the  Litchfield 

lege,  Hartford,  and  waa  for  some  time  profeasor  (Oonn.)  Law  School,  but  for  aome  jeara  did 

in  the  Virginia  State  High  School.    In  1848  he  not  aeek  for  practice,  a  competent   fortune 

was  ordained,  and  the  next  year  emigrated  to  rendering  thatunneceasary  untu  some  reverses 

Texas,  and  became   Rector   of  St.  David'a  in  buaineaa  changed  the  courae  of  hia  life.    He 

Ghnroh,  Austin,  and  President  of  St.  Panl'a  then  reaolved  to  devote  all  Ida  energies  to  his 

Goileg«,  a  flourishing  collegiate  achool  which  profoasion.    Not  long  afterward,  he  waa  ap- 

he  had  foauded.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  pointed  U.  S.  Diatriot  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 

he  was  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  old  flag,  triot  of  North  Oarolina,  an  office  which  he 

and,  thoagh  he  had  previonaly  been  highly  ea»  filled  for  many  years.    In  1820  he  waa  ajp- 

teemed  for  his  piety  and  activity  in  all  mattera  pointed  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  State  in  ooidunetion  with  hia  daasmate,  Hon. 

Episcopal  Church  in  Texas,  and  waa  aubiected  George  K  Badger,  and   aoon   became   aole 

at  once  to  the  most  bitter  peraecution,  he  re-  holder  of  the  office  by  tiie  resignation  of  hia 

mained  an  uncompromising  loyal   Unionist,  asaodate.    Four  volumes  of  law  and  two  of 

One  of  the  incidents  of  hia  trials  was  hia  refuaal  equity  reporta  were  tiie  fiuits  <^  hia  labora  in 

to  use  a  aentence  in  the  form  of  Confederate  that  capacity.  Receiving  in  middle  life,  by  the 

prayers  put  forth  by  Bishop  Gh>egg,  which  men-  death  of  an  unde,  the  care  of  a  large  estate, 

tioned  **the  unnatural  and  cruel  war  forced  the  remainder  of  hia  daya  he  spent  on  his 

nponng."    This  refusal  brought  down  on  him  plantation,  while  he  aerved  dso  as  one  of  the 

the  force  of  m^just  prejudice  to  such  an  ex-  presiding  Justicea  of  the  County  Court  of 

tent,  that  the  biahop,  who  was  one  of  hia  Halifax. 

parishionera,  with  all  hia  interpoaing  influence,  March  7. — ^Towvsbnd,  Mrs.  Hanitah,  a  col- 

scarcely  saved  him  from  being  hanged.   He  waa  ored  woman,  formerly  a  alave  in  the  family  of 

obliged  to  refrain  from  his  pastoral  functions  the  Bergens  at  Queena,  L.  I. ;  died  at  Queena, 

alti^ether,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  at  the  advanced  age  of  112  years.    She  was 

came  North  in  an  impoverished  condition,  bom   in   1757,    and   had   spent  her  whole 

After  a  year's  pastoral  charge  at  Steubenville,  life   with   the    family.      She    retained    her 

Ohio,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  and  General  memory  and  moat  of  her  fetcultiea  completely 

Agent  of  theProteatant  Epscopal  Freedmen'a  till  a  few  days  before  her  death,  which  was 

CoBuoission,  and  waa  the  hfe  of  that  organiza-  cauaed  by  grief  for  the  deatii,  within  a  few 

tion.   Hia  death  was  the  result  of  diseaae  of  daya '  of  each  other,  of  two  of  the  Bergen 

the  heart,  and  waa  without  a  moment'a  pre-  brothers,  Luke  and  Schenck,  at  the  agea  of  77 

monition.  and  79  years. 

March  6. — Shalkb,  Chablbs,  an  eminent  March  8. — ^Mikan,  Flbtoheb,  a  centenarian 

lawyer  of  Pittsburg,    Pa.,    a    graduate   of  of  Westfield,  Middlesex  County,  Conn.;  died 

Union  College    in  1809 ;  died  in  Pittsburg,  there,  aged  103  years. 

aged  about  79  years.  He  had  been  for  many  March  9. — Clabk,  Mtson,  an  active  and 
jeara  the  leader  of  the  Pittsburg  bar,  and  influential  citizen  of  Vermont;  died  at  his 
had  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  Middle  residence  in  Manchester,  Vermont,  in  the 
And  Western  States  for  thorough  knowledge  of  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Hoodck, 
all  questions  of  land-tities  and  commerdid  law.  in  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  September  12, 
He  waa  for  some  years  a  judge  in  the  Pittsburg  1790.  Early  in  life  he  engaged  in  the  tan- 
jndicial  district,  and  we  believe  more  than  once  ning  business  in  Vermont,  and  after  a  few 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1847  as-  years  transferred  his  business  from  Bennington 
sociated  with  himself  Edwin  M.  Stanton  (At-  County  to  Manchester.  He  was  elected  one 
tomey-General  of  the  United  States  under  Mr.  of  the  Assistant  Judges  of  the  Benidngton 
Bachanan,  but  best  known  as  Mr.  Lincoln'a  War  County  Court  in  1824,  and  waa  twice  reelected, 
deoretary),  and,  aa  a  junior  partner,  Mr.  Theo-  In  1829  he  became  a  member  of  the  Govemor'a 
doreUmbstratter,  and  the  firm  were  repeatedly  Cooncil,  and  held  the  office  three  years, 
employed  by  the  Government  in  important  During  the  four  years  from  1881  to  1884  he 
cases  of  land-tities,  such  as  those  involving  was  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  district  of  Man- 
large  portions  of  California,  the  New  Almaden  Chester.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Ver- 
miaes,  the  controversy  known  then  and  long  mont  Senate,  and  was  reelected  in  1868.  In 
after  as  the  Erie  war,  etc  This  partnership  the  Senate  he  was  a  valuable  member  in  all 
continued  until  December,  1860,  when  Mr.  matters  pertaining  to  the  financial  affairs  of 
Stanton  was  called  into  Mr.  Buchanan'a  Cabi-  the  State.  Judge  Clark  was  active  in  pushing 
net  Judge  Shaler^s  ambition  was  to  be  emi-  forward  the  construction  of  tiie  Western  Ver- 
nent  in  his  profession,  and  political  life  had  no  mont  Railroad  from  Butland  to  Troy,  and  for 
charms  for  him.  several  years  had  the  management  of  the  road. 

March  7. — Devebbtix,  Thomas  P.,  a  dis-  March  9. — CoBumr,  Charles  BrrrKiraoiTSB, 

tlnguished  jurist  and  legal  writer,  of  North  an  eminent  educator  and  writer  on  educational 

Carolina;  died  at  his  residence,  Connemara,  topics;  died  atHarrisburg,  Pa.,  aged  60  years. 

Halifax  County,  N.  C,  aged  76  years.     He  He  was  bom  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  June  6, 
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1809.    He  was  almost  wbollj  self-taught,  and  month   College.     In  1846  Bowdoin  College 

it  was  only  by  great  exertion  and  sacrifices  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.    He 

that  he  acquired  sofficient  education  to  teach  early  became  a  member  of  the  Kasonio  Order. 

a  smsdl  district  school  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  in  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  Grand-Master 

1827,  at  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  a  month,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State.    Hewwone 

He  continued  teaching  for  seyeral  years,  study-  of  the  original  members  of  the  antislaTerT 

ing  hard  at  every  interval  of  leisure,  and  from  party  in  Maine,  and  was  thoroughly  feariesB  and 

want  of  means  compelled  to  borrow  his  text-  outspoken  in  his  advocacy  of  its  doctriDe& 

books.     In  1887  he  became  assistant  in  the  From  1845  to  1847  he  was  tiiie  candidate  of  tbe 

Owego  Academy,  and  remained  there  about  Liberty  party  for  Governor,  and  received  from 

ten  years,  with  occasional  interruptions  from  six  to  nine  thousand  votes.   Of  his  large  fanulj 

ill  health  and  a  brief  attendance  on  the  State  — nine  sons  and  two  daughter»— several  vera 

Normfd  School.    In  1848-^50,  he  was  president  distinguished  in  the  public  service,  Senator 

of  the  New  York  State  Teachers^  Association ;  Fessenden,  who  also  died  during  the  year,  being 

in  1852-^8  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  the  most  eminent. 

York   TeaeheTy  and  lectured   extensively  on  March  14. — Olaskx,  SrsPHur  T.,  a  joar- 

educational  topics.    In  the  latter  year  he  re-  nalist  for  about  thirty  years;  died  at  Genoa, 

ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Italy,  aged  50  years.    He  was  bom  in  Fon- 

Madison  University.    In  1864  he  took  charge  land.  Me.,  in  1819,  and,  before  hia  sujoritT, 

of  the  normal  and  mathematical  department  was  for  a  year  connected  editoriidly  with  the 

of  the  Susquehanna  Oollegiate  Institute,  Brad-  Portland  Advertiser,  and  for  a  few  montbi 

ford  County,  Pa.,  and  frt>m  1857  to  1868  was  was  attached  to  one  of  the  Pittsburg  papers. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  same  county.  In  1840  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  asso- 

From  1868  to  1866  he  was  State  Superinten-  ciated  with  the  JSjopreu,  of  which  he  was  for 

dent  of  Schools  for  Pennsylvania,  having  pre-  some  years  a  considerable  owner.    In  1863 

viously  been  for  one  year  president  of  the  he  withdrew  from  the  JEapre$if  and  became 

State  Teachers*  Association.    In  1866  he  was  conunercial  editor  of  tbe  Tribune,  pablishiog 

elected  the  city  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  also  the  Golden  Bule,  the  national  organ  of 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  offide  he  held  at  the  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows.     Always  indnsr 

time  of  his  death.  trious  and  enterprising,  with  a  genius  for  hard 

March  10. — ^Ladi>,  Mrs.  Jkbbmiah,  said  to  work,  he  had  impaired  his  health  to  socb  an 

have  been  the  oldest  person  in  Oonnecticut;  extent  that,  in    September,   1868^  he  vrem 

died  in  East  Lyme,  Conn.,  aged  108  years  and  abroad  to  recruit,  but  was  taken  sick  in  Mjr, 

9  months.  and  died  there  after  a  lingering  illness. 

March  13. — Fsssenden,  General  Samuel,  an  March  15. — ^Polk,  Thomab  G.,  a  brother  of 

eminent  lawyer  and  citizen  of  Maine;  died  at  Lieutenant-General    Leonidas   Polk  (Bishop 

his  residence  near  Portland,  Maine,  in  the  Polk),  and  like  him  a  general  in  the  Gonfed- 

86th   year  of  his   age.     He   was   bom   in  erate  army  during  tbe  late  war;  died  at  Boil; 

Fryeburg,  Me.,  July  16,  1784,  received  his  Springs,  Miss. 

early  education  at  the  Fryeburg  Academy,  and  March  16.  —  Babbtow,  Brevet  Brigadier- 
entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age  of  eigh-  General  VfjLBoa,  a  brave  officer  of  volon- 
teen,  graduating  with  high  honors  in  1806.  teers,  who  was,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
He  studied  law  with  Judge  Dana,  of  Fryeburg,  late  war,  successively  on  the  staffs  of  Mi^r- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  com-  Generals  Dix  and  Hooker,  and  subseqaestlT 
menoed  practice  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  Ohief  Commissary  of  Musters  of  the  De^ 
where,  in  spite  of  formidable  competition,  he  inent  of  the  East;  died  in  New  York  Citj, 
early  took  high  rank  as  a  lawyer.  In  1815  aged  89  years.  He  served  from  the  first  jear 
and  1816  Mr.  Fessenden  was  a  representative  of  the  war  until  its  doae  with  zeal  and  abUity, 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  Maine  entering  the  service  as  a  lieutenant^  and,  pas^- 
being  then  a  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  ing  through  the  successive  grades,  attaiDt.il 
1818  and  1819  represented  his  county  in  the  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general,  ^ben 
Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was  elected  about  mustered  out,  or  soon .  afterward,  he  was  ap- 
this  time  mijor-general  of  the  Twelfth  Divis-  pointed  Assistant  Ap|»«iser  of  the  port  ufldcr 
ion  of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  held  the  Mr.  McElrath,  and  in  his  civU  office  follj  sos* 
office  for  fourteen  years.  In  1822  he  removed  tained  the  character  for  ability  and  integrity 
to  Portland,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  which  he  had  gained  in  the  military  senrice. 
with  the  late  Thomas  Amory  Deblois,  which  March  18,— jPhklpb,  Gut  Rowland,  H.  D., 
continued  for  almost  forty  years,  his  son,  a  physician,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  tlij 
Daniel  W.  Fessenden,  being  admitted  a  partner  life  insurance  business  in  this  country;  di«d 
in  1854.  This  law  firm  had  a  very  high  repu-  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  67  years.  He  vis 
tation  for  ability  and  character,  especially  in  bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  April  1,  1802,  edu- 
cases  of  admiralty  and  commercial  law,  cated  in  his  native  town,  and  took  his  medicai 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  1828  Gen-  degree  at  the  Medical  Department  of  isj^^ 
eral  Fessenden  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  College  in  1825.  He  commenced  practice  m 
Maine  Historical  Society,  and  overtures  were  New  York  City,  but  two  years  later  retumeJ 
made  to  him  to  accept  ^e  presidency  of  Dcurt-  to  Simsbury,  where  he  had  a  large  practice 
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for  ten  years,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Darlington  Baflroad,  whioh  office  he  held  at 

and  engaged  m  mercantile  pursnita,  bnt  in  the  time  of  his  death. 

1845  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  life  in-  JMareh  23. — ^REMnroToir,  Rev.  Stephen,  a 

snrance,  and  in  1846  secured  the  charter  of  Baptist  clergyman  and  anthor,  eminent  for  his 

the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Oom-  abuity  and  success  in  the  ministry;  died  in 

pany,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  65  years.     He  was 

and  afterward  president  till  his  death.     He  originally  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and  for  twen- 

had  signed,  as  president  or  secretary,  97,000  ty  years  was  a  popular  and  influential  preacher 

policies,'  and  paid  $8,000,000  in  losses.    The  in  the  itinerancy.    In  1848,  while  pastor  of  St. 

remarkable  success  of  life  insurance  in  Amer-  Paulas  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Lowell, 

ica  is  largely  due  to  the  tact,  energy,  and  in-  Mass.,  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  views  of 

dustrj  of  Dr.  Phelps,  who  led  ^e  way  in  the  Baptists,  and  a  few  months  later  withdrew 

which  thousands  have  successfully  followed.  from  the  Methodist  Church  and  united  with 

Jiareh  21. — Lawbbncb,  Oolonel  Timotht  the  Baptists.  Soon  after,  he  published  a  Uttle 
BidEix>w,  an  American  diplomatist,  late  Oon-  volume  entitled  ^'Beasons  for  becoming  a  Bap- 
suI-Gteneral  to  Italy;  died  m  Washington  City,  tist,"  which  has  had  an  immense  sale,  and  has 
aged  42  years.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  been  translated  into  severaJ  European  Ian- 
la^  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  was  bom  in  Bos-  guages.  This  was  followed  by  '^  A  Defence  of 
ton,  November  22,  1826.  He  was  fitted  for  BestrictedOommumoUj"  which  also  had  a  wide 
college  in  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  circulation.  Mr.  Remington  was  successively 
University  in  1846,  and  subsequently  passed  pastor  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phil^dphia, 
several  years  in  travelling  in  Europe.  In  and  Boston,  and  was  very  successful  in  eadi  of 
1849  he  went  to  England,  and  was  an  at-  these  fields,  two  thousand  and  eighty-three  per- 
tach6  to  the  American  Legation  in  London,  sons  having  united  with  the  churches  of  which 
not  only  during  the  time  Abbott  Lawrence  he  was  pastor  during  his  labors  among  them, 
was  American  minister,  but  until  1855,  when  March  24. — ^Pombbot,  Bev.  Swan  L.,  D.  D., 
his  father's  death  called  him  home.  In  1862  a  Oongregational  clergyman  and  scholu*;  died 
he  vras  appointed  Oonsul-General  to  Italy,  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  ^d  70  years.  He  was 
and  filled  the  position  in  a  manner  to  receive  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  of  An- 
the  warm  regard  of  all  who  had  official  or  dover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  com- 
fiiendly  intercourse  with  him.  The  deafness  pleted  his  course  in  1824.  He  was  settled  for 
of  Colonel  Lawrence  prevented  his  taking  an  some  years  as  a  pastor  in  Portland,  Me.,  and 
active  part  during  the  war  in  the  military  was  called  thence  to  a  secretaryship  of  the 
service  of  his  country  in  aid  of  the  Union.  American  Board  of  Oommissioners  of  Foreign 
Bla  personal  influence  and  his  purse  greatly  Missions.  He  displayed  great  ability  and  en- 
aided  the  loyal  cause,  however,  during  the  ergy  in  this  position  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
civil  war.  After  passing  a  month  with  his  terminated  his  connection  with  it  about  1860. 
EngHsh  friends,  he  embarked  for  home  about  He  had  not  since,  we  believe,  had  any  pastoral 
six  weeks  before  his  death,  and  was  received  charge. 

with   great   cordiality.     Having  business   at  Ma/reh  26. — Cbopfer,  Mrs.  Hsstbb,  a  cente- 

Waahington,  he  went  there  in  season  to  wit-  narian  of  New  York  City;  cUed  there,  aged  102 

ness  the  inauguration  services,  and  took  the  years, 

disease  which  resulted  in  his  death.  March  27. — Milt.kb,  Samttsl,  said  to  have 

March  21. — ^Macfablah,  Allan,  an  enter-  been  the  richest  man  in  Virginia,  died  near 
prising  and  wealthy  lawyer  and  railroad  presi-  Lynchburg,  Campbell  County,  Ya.  Mr.  Mil- 
dent  of  South  Carolina;  died  in  Charleston,  ler^s  fortune  was  the  result  ofhis  own  exertions, 
S.  C,  aged  about  49  years.  He  was  a  native  and  he  possessed  so  large  a  comprehension  of 
of  Greenock,  Scotland,  but  migrated  to  this  commercial  affairs,  that,  though  living  in  per- 
eonntry  in  his  youth,  and  graduated  at  the  Col-  feet  seclusion  on  his  farm,  he  operated  freely 
lege  of  New  Jersey  in  1844  with  the  highest  in  all  the  great  centres  of  trade ;  and,  though 
honors  of  his  class.;  He  studied  law  with  the  his  estate  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  late 
late  James  L.  Petigru,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  war,  he  left  somewhat  more  than  three  miU- 
sdmitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  practised  his  ion  dollars.  Cnly  two  particulars  of  the  dis- 
profession  in  Cheraw,  S.  0.,  for  some  years  position  of  his  property  have  transpired :  the 
with  great  success.  He  inherited  a  large  for-  bequest  of  $198,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
tone  from  an  uncle,  and,  before  the  breaking  female  orphan  asylum  in  Lynchburg,  and  of  - 
oat  of  the  war,  he  was  fi  very  extensive  planter,  $100,000  to  found  a  chair  of  agrioult\^re  in  the 
owning  several  hundred  slaves  and  a  large  body  University  of  V  irginia  at  Charlottesville, 
of  land.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  March  28. — Prince,  Wiluam  B.,  a  noted 
great  energy,  and  much  public  spirit.  He  was  gardener,  florist,  and  nurseryman,  of  Flushing, 
very  active  in  developmg  the  resources  of  L.  I.,  author  of  several  works  on  plants,  trees, 
Sonth  Carolina,  and  in  promoting  its  system  etc. ;  died  there,  aged  74  years.  He  was  espe- 
of  internal  improvements.  He  was  at  one  cially  noteworthy  as  the  originator  of  the 
time  president  of  the'  Northeastern  Railroad  '*  Morns  Multicaolis  ^'  speculation  in  1886-^87, 
of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  resigning  this  position  by  which  so  many,  and  himself  among  the 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Cheraw  and  number,  were  made  bankrupts. 
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March  28. — ^Thompson,  Thomas,  a  wealthy,  snch  dming  the  Florida  War.    From  1818 

benevolent,    bnt    eocentric    art  oonnoissenr;  to  1846  he  was  stationed  at  West  Pcnnt  u 

died  in  New  York  City,  aged  71  years.    He  one  of*the  military  instnietors.  Whentitevir 

was  bom  in  Boston,  Angnst  27, 1798,  fitted  for  with  Mexico  broke  ont,  he  became  Uenten- 

college  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  graduated  ant-colonel  of  New-York  Yolimteen,  d^- 

at  Harvard  University  in  1817,  studied  theology  goishing  himself  for  his  defence  of  La  Ptc,  in 

with  Bev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Ghanning,  but  soon  relin-  Lower  California,  and  receiving  bis  oommi- 

quished  the  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  sion  as  caption  in  the  regular  serrice  for  bl« 

the  fine  arts.    His  first  collection  of  pictures,  conduct  on  that  occanon.    May  14, 1861^  \& 

said  to  have  been  the  finest  in  Boston  at  that  was  made  a  mijor,  and  during  the  last  vir 

time,  was  burned  in  the  destruction  of  the  served  with  distinction,  becoming  lieatcuiit- 

Tremont  Temple,  in  March,  1852.    It  was  val-  colonel  in  July,  1868,  and  colonel  of  artiUcir 

ued  at  $92,000.    After  the  fire  he  set  himself  in  August  of  tne  same  year.    March  1^  18^, 

the  task  of  replacing  it,  and   succeeded  in  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the 

making  a  collection  of  very  great  value,  em-  United  States  Army  for  gallant  andmeritorio«s 

bracing  the  best  works  of  most  of  our  Amer-  services  at  the  capture  of  Petersburg, 

lean  artists  and  many  very  choice  foreign  pic-  A]^l  4. — ^Faibfaz,   Chablbs  SKow]>n,  a 

tures.    This  collection,  which  had  been  piled  descendant  of  the  last  Lord  Fairfax ;  died  in 

up  in  a  warehouse  in  Boston  for  years,  was  Bfdtimore,  aged  40  years.    He  was  loin  &t 

brought  to  New  York  in  January,  1870,  and  Yauduse,  Fairfax   County,  Va.,  in  March, 

its  value  is  estimated  at  half  a  million  dol-  1829,  and  became  entitled  to  the  baronetcy 

lars.    He  possessed,  aside  from  this,  an  estate  upon  the  death  of  his  great-graod&ther,  Bet 

of  about  $900,000,  and  lived  very  quietly  in  Bryan  Fairfax,  in  1846 ;  but  neither  liia  ima«- 

Boston  (having  never,  it  is  said,  been  on  a  rail-  diate  ancestry  nor  himself  lud  daima  to  tbe 

car  or  steamboat  in  his  life)  till  about  ten  years  title,  having;  become  too  thorou^bly  imbued 

ago.    He  had  a  wif)^,  but  no  children,  and  had  with  American  sentiments.    Borne  yean  ^o 

made  a  will  bequeathing  his  entire  estate  to  he  removed  to  California,  where,  in  185i,  V 

constitute  a  fhn^  after  his  wife's  death,  the  in-  served  as  Speaker  in  the  House  df  RepreseDtt- 

come  of  which  should  be  appropriated  for  the  tives,  and  subsequently  for  five  years  as  derk 

sole  use  of  poor  needlewomen  of  Boston.    But  of  the  Supreme  Court    He  was  chnnsan  of 

the  action  of  the  Boston  assessors,  in  taxing  his  the  California  delegation  to  the  Democntic 

property  and  pictures  more  highly  than  he  National  Convention,  which  assembled  in  5eT 

thought  was  Just,  so  displeased  him  that  he  re-  York  in  July,  1668. 

moved  from  Boston  to  New  York,  shut  up  his  April  5. — BiCAKMAy,    Dahikl  Fbxdekice, 

house  and  pictures,  and  never  visited  the  city  the  fast  surviving  soldier  of  the  Revelation  co 

again.    He  also  cancelled  his  will,  and  made  the  pension  list;  died  at  8andudky,Cattaraimii5 

another,  bequeathing  his  property  in  the  same  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  109  yean  and  6  montb. 

way  for  the  use  of  needlewomen  in  Brattle-  He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1760,  but  in 

boro,yt.,  and  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  in  equal  shares,  early  childhood  removed  with  his  parents  to 

MwrcK  80. — ^Bowie,  Thomas  C,  an  engineer ;  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  and  in  \Ta 

engaged  in  constructing  the  North  Missouri  was  enrolled  in  the  militia.  Inl846hereiD0Ted 

Ridlroad,  was  killed  by  falling  into  a  cellar  in  to  Cattaraugus  County.   He  lived  86  jrears  vitb 

Kansas  City,  Mo.    He  was  bom  in  Maryland,  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  age  of  105  jean  b 

was  a  nephew  of  Reverdy  Johnson  and  of  1867  Congress  passed  a  spinal  act,  giring  bin] 

Odin  Bowie,  present  Gk>vernor  of  Maryland,  a  pension  of  $500  during  the  remainder  of  hi^ 

and  had  been,  until  recently,  connected  with  life.    He  was  a  mem  tor   of  the  Lnthens 

the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Church. 

Afril  2. — ^LoBD,  Rev.  Jebemiah  S.,  D.  D.,  a  April  6. — ^MnxKB,  Rev.  Gvoxox  B.,  D.D-, 
Reformed  (Dutch)  clergyman  of  decided  ability  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theow- 
and  devotion ;  died  in  Harlem,  New  York  City,  gical  Seminary  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  and  as  an- 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  thor  of  high  repute;  died  at  Haitwick,  a^ 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  graduate  of  Union  Col-  about  68  years.  He  was  an  aecompl]sh«d  Bd- 
lege,  in  the  class  of  1836,  and.  after  being  set-  guist,  and  highly  successful  as  a  teacher,  mod- 
tied  for  some  years  at  Montville  and  at  Greggs-  est  and  unassuming  in  his  xnannera,  bat  po^* 
to¥m,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  erfhl  in  his  influence  for  good.  His  influence 
Reformed  Church  in  Harlem,  in  1848,  and  had  in  the  churches  of  New  York  ma^  Kew  Jewj 
been  their  honored  and  successftd  pastor  for  was  wide-spread  and  eminentiy  beneficial 
twenty-one  years.  April  6. — Cuitasd,  Sir  Edwaks  for  nearly 

April  4. — Burton,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  thirty  years  agent  of  the  Cnnard  line  of  Brittvi 

Heney  S.,  Colonel  Fifth  Artillery,  U.S.A.,  steamers ;  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease,  at  ms 

commandant  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport ;  died  residence,  in  New  York,  aged  63  yean.  B  * 

there  of  apoplexy,  aged  51  years.    He  was  a  was  bom  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Jansaiy  |- 

native  of  New  York,  but  entered  West  Point  1816,  and  was  educated  in  that  province.  H»^ 

in  1885  as  a  cadet  from  Vermont,  and  grad-  father,  Sir  Samuel  Cunaid.  wasmadeabai^f* 

uated  in  1889  with  the  commission  of  second  in  1849,  for  the  energy  and  abili^^l»y«^"^ 

lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery,  serving  as  devising  and  carrying  out  his  system  of  Atun- 
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tio  steamships ;  and  npon  hia  death,  in  1865,  ordained  Jane  10,  1885,  over  the  Oongrega- 

his  son  Edward  aaoeeeded  to  Ms  title.  tional  Ohnrch  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  where  he 

April  T.-^NiSBiTT,  GxoBos  F.,  an  eminent  remained  nntU  1839,  when  the  state  of  his 

prlnterfSswellasapablisher,  and  author;  died  health  led  him  to  resign,  and  he  undertook 

in  New  York,  aged  61  years.    For  upward  of  for   a  year   the  agency   for  the  American 

fortyjears  he  had 'been  engaged  in  the  business  Board   of    Oommissioners   of   Foreign   2£is- 

of  printing,  engraving,  and  lithographing,  by  sions  in  the  Western  States.   From  December  9, 

which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  He  was  1841,  to  November  5, 1 845,  he  was  pastor  of  the 

an  honorary  member  of  the  Typographical  So-  Oon^egational  Church  in  Buoksport,  Me.  After 

cietj,  for  the  interests  of  whicii  he  manifested  a  brief  ministry  to  the  First  Congregational 

an  earnest  symimthy.     He  had  been  for  some  Church  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  installed  in  1846 

rears,  also,  a  publisher  of  ocasional  pamphlets  as  pastor  of  the  High  Street  Congregational 

and  books,  as  well  as  of  the  Printer^  a  journal  Church,  Providence,  R.  L,  where  he  continued 

devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  printing  profes-  until  May,  1852.    From  1858  to  1858,  Mr. 

flon.   He  edited  this  periodical,  and  occasion-  Breed  was  ilnancial  Agent  of  Yale  College, 

ally  contributed  to  the  press  omer  essays  and  and  for  the  next  five  years  pastor  at  Southboro\ 

treatises,  aU  marked  by  great  ability,  clearness,  Mass.    For  nearly  aU  the  remainder  of  his  life 

and  preoiflion  of  thought.     Under  the  new  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational 

laws  for  the  reduotion  of  postage,  twelve  or  Church  in  Bayimam,  Mass. 

fifteen  years  ainoe,  he  fonushed  for  several  April  12.— Johnson,  Ben/amin  P.,  a  distin- 

jearsthe  postage-stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  guished  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer; 

to  the  Post-Offioe  Department.  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 

April  8.— yiCBOLs,  General  WnxiAX  A.,  U.  age.    He  was  bom  in  Canaan,  Columbia  Coun- 

S.  A.,  a^utant-general  Military  Department  of  ty,  N.  Y.,  November  80,  1798,  graduated  at 

the  IGssonri ;  died  at  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  aged  about  Union  College,  in  1818,  studied  law  at  Hudson, 

M  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  N.  Y.,  and  practised  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  for  many 

from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  years.    He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  1834;  Assembly  from  1827-'30,  President  of  the  State 

graduated  in  1688,  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  Agricultural  Society  in  1845,  and  Correspond- 

ia  the  Second  Artillery,  and  was  appointed  ing  Secretary  of  the  same  from  1847  to  1869. 

asdetaot  commissary  of  subnstence  in  Novem-  He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the  International 

ber  following.    Li  1844,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Exhibition  at  London,  in  1851  and  1862,  and 

first  lieutenant.    During  the  Mexican  War  he  through  life  was  actively  interested  in  the  pro- 

serred  with  distinction,  first  as  an  aide-de-camp  motion  of  agriculture.    He  had  written,  besides 

on  the  staff  of  General  Quitman,  and  after-  his  very  able  reports,  many  excellent  essays 

ward  as  acting  assistant  a^iutant-general  on  and  papers  on  agricultural  sulijeots. 

that  of  Genertu  Garland.    He  participated  in  April  18. — Aiken,  Bev.  Silas,  D.  D.,  a  Con- 

the  battle  of  Monterey,  September  28,  1846,  greffationalist  clergyman  of  marked  ability ; 

and  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  andmeri-  died  at  Rutland,  Yt.,  aged  70  years.     He 

torious  conduct  in  that  action.    In  the  battle  of  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Collese  in  the 

Chnmbusco,  he  also  distinguished  himself^  and  class  of  1825 ;  a  tutor  in  the  same  college  from 

vasbrevettedmiUorforgaUantryatMolinodel  1826  to  1828;  was  ordained  and  settled  at 

Hey.    He  was  appointed  assistant  ai^utant-gen-  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  and  remained  there 

ertd,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  July  29, 1852.   He  until  1886,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 

received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  August  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  m  which 

3. 1861,  and  served  throughout  the  War  for  the  he  continued  till  1849,  when  he  accepted  a 

Union  in  the  AcQutant-General's  Department,  call  from  the  Urst  Con^egational  Church  in 

being  promoted  to  be  colonel,  June  1,  1864,  Rutland,  Yt.,  and  remained  in  charge  of  that 

and  brevetted  brigadier-general,  September  24,  church  till  1866,  when,  from  failing  health,  he 

1804.     The  ad^tional  distinction  of  miuor-  resigned,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Rutland 

general  by  brevet  was  bestowed  upon  him  till  his  death.    In  1852  the  University  of  Yer- 

March  13,  1865.    Attached  to  the  army  head-  mont  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 

qoarters  throughout  t^e  late  war,  his  services,  of  D.  D.    He  published  several  occasional  ser- 

thoagh  important,  were  not  of  a  character  mons  and  addresses,  but,  we  believe,  no  work 

to  enable  him  to  gain  much  popular  distinc-  of  considerable  magnitude. 

tion,  and,  as  he  sought  no  volunteer  command,  April  14. — Clabk,  Rev.  Iohabod,  D.  D.,  a 

bat  was  content  with  the  military  duties  of  the  Baptist  clergyman  of  great  energy  and  exeou- 

staff  of  the  army,  his  fame  never  kept  pace  tive  talent;  died  in  Lockport,  IlliuoiSj  aged 

with  his  rank.  about  65  years.    He  commenced  his  mmistry 

April  12. — ^Breea,  Rev.  Williaic  Jahss,  a  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  was  a  pas- 

Oongregationalist  clergyman,  for  some  years  tor  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  important 

finanoiiu  agent  of  Tale  College;  died  at  West  towns  of  Lockport,  Batavia,  Le  Roy,  Brock- 

Taanton,  Mass.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  port,  etc.,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State; 

in  Ljnu,  Mass.,  June  10,  1809 ;  graduated  at  but,  about  1850,  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he 

Yale  College  in  tiie  class  of  1881,  and  at  An-  was  pastor  at  Galena,  Rockford  (for  eleven 

dover  Theologicfd  Seminary  in  1884.    He  was  years),  and  Springfield,  and  was  for  two  years 
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the  General  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  the  Superintendent  with  Mr.  Thornton  JobmoD,  of 

State.    He  was  verj  widely  known  and  highly  Kentucky  Military  Institute  at  Harrodsbiu^ 

esteemed  throughout  the  Northwest.  1854-'56,  and  in  entire  charge  of  it  fitHn  1856 

April  16. — ^Atkb,  Dr.  BES/AMnr,  a  Bepubli-  to  1861.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Proftesor 
can  politician  and  legislator  of  Jefferson  Ooun-  of  Mathematics  in  Lehigh  UniTersity,  which 
ty,  Ga. ;  was  murdered  near  his  home.  He  was  position  he  held  till  his  death, 
about  69  years  old,  and  at  his  death  was  the  April  18. — Obbisof,  Bev.  Jambs  H.,  a  Pm- 
senior  member  of  the  Georgia  L^^^ature.  He  byterian  clergyman,  for  nineteen  years  a  mis- 
had  recently  returned  from  Washington,  D.  0.,  sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Indis ;  died 
where  he  had  been  with  other  members  of  both  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  aged  about  45  years.  He  via 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  delegation  to  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of  Jef- 
secure  the  early  recognition  of  the  State  by  ferson  College  and  of  Princeton  Theological 
Congress.  Seminary,  and  went  ont  to  India  in  181i 

April  15. — ^Dat,  Tdcotht  C,  a  Bepublican  After  nineteen  years  of  constant  and  wearing 

politician  of  Ohio ;  died  in  Cincinnati,  of  con-  labor,  he  returned  to  this  country  in  Mardu 

sumption,    aged   about   49   years.     He  was  1869,  and  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  amU 

elected  to  Congress  from  the  first  Ohio  dis-  died  from  a  sudden  attack  of  bilious  colic, 

triotin  1854,  on  the  Anti-Nebraska  ticket,  by  April  19. — Mitohbll,  Professor — ^  m 

8,274  minority,  and  served  from  December,  eminent  mathematician,  a  member  of  the  So- 

1855,  to  March,  1857.    On  the  formation  of  the  ciety  of  Friends,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  dettb, 

Bepublican  party,  in  1855,  he  united  with  it,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yaasar  Odkge, 

ana  was   active   in   promoting  its  interests  Poughkeepsie ;  died  there,  aged  76  years.  He 

thenceforward.  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  teacher  in  ^an- 

April  15. — ^Emsbson,  Chables  Noblb,  As-  tucket,  Mass.,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 

sessor  of  Internal  Bevenue,  Tenth  Massachusetts  to  the  study  and  practice  of  astronoxDy,  sDd 

District ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  48  years,  trained  his  daughter,  IGss  Maria  Mitchell,  dov 

He  was  bom  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  February  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Yassar  CoDege, 

6,  1821 ;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in  and  one  of  the  best  practical  astronomers  in 

1840 ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  United  States,  in  tnat  science.  She  was  for 

there ;  served  in  the  late  war,  advancing  to  the  many  years  an  assistant  in  his  school,  and  i 

rankofmivjor  of  volunteers;  was  appointed  As-  coOperator  with   her.  father  in  his  fsTonte 

sessor  of  Internal  Bevenue,  1865,  prepared  and  study — and  discovered  a  comet  and  sevenl 

published  a  valuable  manual  called  tne  ^^Bev-  asteroids  at  Nantucket, 

enue  Guide,'*  published  in  1867,  and  died  on  April  20.— Dixhl,  Bev.  Michael,  D.  D.,  ft 

his  return  froml^assau,  N.Providence,  wMther  Lutheran  clergyman.    Professor  of  AncieDt 

he  had  been  for  the  improvement  of  his  health.  Languages  and  Literature  in  Wittenberg  Col- 

AprUld, — ^MoBOAN,  Colonel  Edwin  Wbioht,  lege,  Sprin^eld,  0.;  died  there,  aged  aboiit 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Lehigh  University,  50  years.  He  was  a  native  of  PeniuyWtna, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  died  in  Bethlehem,  aged  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College  and  Theoio- 
62  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gical  Seminary,  teachingfor  a  time  while  pros- 
was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  from  that  eouting  his  studies  at  .Waynesboro,  Ps.  He 
State  in  1838,  graduating  third  in  his  class  in  was  cidled  to  his  professorship  at  Wittenber]^ 

1837.  He  was  appointed  second  lieutenant.  College  almost  immediately  after  the  comple* 
Second  Artillery,  JvHy  1, 1887;  served  in  the  tion  of  his  theological  oourae,  and  contmiiedin 
Florida  War  in  18d7-'38,  and  superintended,  in  that  position  till  his  death.  He  was  also,  dorisg 

1838,  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  greater  part  of  his  career  as  professor, 
Georgia  to  the  West ;  was  promoted  to  be  pastor  of  two  Lutheran  churches  in  the  Ticin- 
first  lieutenant  of  Second  Artillery  in  July,  ity  of  Springfield.  He  also  prepared  a  Tobune 
1838,  and  from  that  time  till  May,  1889,  was  of  "Memoirs and BemainsofBev. Dr. Keller, 
on  the  northern  frontier  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  dur-  the  first  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  »m 
ing  the  Canadian  disturbances.  He  resigned,  contributed  largely  to  the  Lutheran  periodicftl 
May  31,  1839,  and  was  immediately  employed  press. 

as  principal  Assistant  State  Engineer  of  the  Jp^'^^^-^^^^'^o^^^^B'^^f  '^^^^F* 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  ant  of  the  Navy,  dismissed  by  President  Jtct* 
extended  public  works,  untU  the  close  of  1846.  son.  and  famous  in  history  as  the  man  vho 
In  April,  1847,  he  was  reappointed  as  an  ofilcer  pulled  the  President's  nose;  died  hiW«v|* 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  with  the  rank  of  m^or,  mgton,  D.  C,  aged  78  years.  He  had  entered 
Eleventh  Infantry.  He  served  throughout  the  the  Navy  early,  had  been  gradually  "^^{P^ 
Mexican  War,  1847-48,  being  promoted  in  Sep-  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  under  Pect- 
tember,  1847,  lieutenant-colonel,  Thirteenth  tur  had  done  good  service  to  the  coMtrr. 
Infantry,  and  on  the  81st  July,  1848,  was  dis-  He  was  a  cousin  of  John  Bandolph  of  Bom- 
banded.  Beturning  to  civil  life,  he  was  Superin-  oke.  His  dismission  from  the  service  was  hd* 
tendent  of  the  Western  Military  Institute  at  Justifiable,  and,  whether  directed  by  JacboQ 
Blue  Licks,  Ky.,  from  1849  to  1851 ;  Chief  En-  from  misapprehension,  or  from  personal  pr^^- 
gineer,  Shelby  Bailroad,  1852-'64 ;  Vioe-Presi-  dice,  is  unknown.  Bandolph,  baring  sscer 
dent,  Shelby  College,  Ky.,  1853-'54 ;  Joint  tained  that  it  was  done  by  special  order  of  uw 
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President,  repured  to  Alexandria,  and,  going  District,  May  22, 1867.    Few  jonng  men  hare 

on  botfd  a  steamer  on  which  General  Jackson  aocompliihed  so  mnoh  in  a  brief  life,  or  done 

W89,  walked  up  to  the  general  in  the  cabin,  their  work  so  nniformly  well,  as  this  acoom- 

polled  his  nose,  and,  before  anj  one  conld  issne  plished  yonng  engineer. 

a  process  for  his  arrest,  escaped  beyond  the  April  28. — ^Rtjshmobb,  William  0.,  a  dis- 

jarisdiction  of  the  county.    He  was  a  fagitive  tingnished  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  President 

for  a  couple  of  years,  bat  then  returned  to  the  of  the  Atlantic  Bank,  Treasurer  South  Side 

District,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.    The  Railroad   Company,    and   Registrar   of   the 

act  spoiled  his  prospects  for  any  Qovemment  Brooklyn  Oity  Railroad  Company ;  was  killed 

positioxL    When,  tlurty  years  after,  Secretary  by  an  accident  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  at 

Floyd  made  him  Superintendent  of  the  Wash-  Willow  Tree,  near  Jamaica,  L.  L    His  age  was 

ington  Armory,  President  Buchanan  ordered  61  years. 

his  dismissal  at  once,  out  of  regard  to  Jack-  April  26. — ^Hooper,  John,  an  eminent  bota- 

soq's  memory.  nist  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  died  in  that  city,  aged 

April  22.---JoHN80ir,  Colonel  Robkbt,  son  67  years.    He  was  bom  in  Oxford,  England, 

and  former  private  secretary  of  ex-President  but  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  thirty 

Johnson;  died  suddenly  at  Greenville,  Ten-  years,  and  had  been  during  the  whole  of  that 

nessee.  time  engaged  with  unremitting  zeal  in  the  pro- 

AprU  28. — MoAlbstxb,  Mijor  and  Brevet  motion  of  natural  science.  To  his  researches 
Brigadier-General  Mhjes  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  a  brave  and  study,  in  coigunction  with  the  labors  of 
and  skilful  army  officer,  who  rendered  great  the  late  Prof.  Bailey^^  of  West  Point,  and  Prof. 
service  to  the  Union  Army  in  the  late  war  as  Harvey^  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  science  is 
an  engineer;  died  suddenly  at  Buffalo,  aged  84  mainly  mdebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of 
Tears.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  but  the  marine  algae.  His  splendid  collection  of 
was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point  from  these,  the  most  complete  yet  made  of  our  ma- 
Michigan.  He  was  graduated  in  1866,  ranking  rine  flora,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Long  Island 
third  in  his  class,  and  was  immediately  assigned  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
vith  brevet  rank  to  Ihe  Corps  of  Engineers,  active  member  from  its  organization. 
becoming  fhll  second-lieutenant  in  that  corps  April  26. — Post,  Minttjbn,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
in  December,  1866.  He  served  on  engineering  nent  physician  and  author,  of  New  York  City ; 
datjin  the  constmotion  and  repair  of  fortifi-  died  there  in  the  61st  year  of  his  ago.  Dr. 
cations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,*  from  Florida  to  Post  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  June  28, 
New  York,  till  May,  1861,  being  promoted  to  a  1808,  ffradnated  at  Columbia  College  in  1828, 
first-lieutenancy  in  the  Engineer  Corps  in  May  studied  medicine  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
of  that  year.  During  the  war  he  was  engaged  phia,  was  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Valentine 
in  engineering  duty  mostly  as  Chief  Engineer  Mott,  and  after  receiving  his  medical  degree 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the  went  to  Paris,  and  completed  his  studies  under 
Potomac,  till  October  80, 1862,  being  in  all  the  the  instruction  of  Baron  Louis  Broussius  and 
important  battles  of  that  army  and  winning  others.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
two  brerets ;  firom  October  80, 1862,  to  April,  translated  an  able  French  Treatise  on  Auscul- 
1863,  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  tation  and  Percussion,  and  was  largely  instru- 
of  Ohio,  fortifying  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  mental  in  promoting  the  study  of  physical 
and  providing  bridge-trains  for  the  Western  diagnosis.  He  soon  attained  a  good  and  lucra- 
Annies ;  and  in  June  and  July  was  Chief  Engi-  tive  practice,  and  for  twenty-six  years  past  had 
neer  in  the  nege  of  Vicksburg.  On  the  dd  of  been  the  medical  examiner  of  the  New  York 
March,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  Mfatual  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  position 
in  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  in  September  of  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
that  year  c^ed  to  West  Point  as  Assistant  sion,  quick  discernment,  and  skiU  in  ready 
Professor  of  Engineering.  On  the  16th  of  diagnosis.  Dr.  Post  ranked  very  high  in  his 
Jnlj,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  thorough  familiarity  with  all  the  diseases  of  the 
of  the  Military  Division  of  West  Mississippi,  chest,  and  outside  of  his  profession  was  a  man 
uid  in  that  capacity  was  engaged  in  the  mui-  of  wide  and  generous  literary  culture. 
tarj  operations  for  the  r^uction  of  forts  April  27. — ^MoClosebt,  Henbt,  a  New  York 
(Barnes  and  Morgan,  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  journalist  of  considerable  ability;  died  in  Flat- 
Bay,  in  July  and  August,  1864,  and  the  siege,  bush,  L.  I.,  aged  about  40  years.  He  was  a 
captore,  and  storming  of  Spanish  Fort  and  native  of  Irelimd,  but  emigrated  to  the  United 
Fort  Blakeley,  Mobile,  in  April,  1865.  For  States  about  twenty  years  since.  He  was  edi- 
hia  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  here  he  tor  of  the  Broohlyn  Eagle  for  several  years, 
^as  hrevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general,  but  early  in  the  late  war  his  articles  were  so 
U-  S.  A.,  and  subsequently  to  the  war  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Gk>vemment,  that  he 
^igned  to  duty,  and  the  construction  of  de-  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  that 
tences  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  and  New  Or-  paper.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
leans,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  law,  and  was  elected  City  Clerk  of  Brooklyn 
the  Misslasippi  River.  He  was  commissioned  for  two  terms,  becoming  also  political  editor 
Nor  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  March  7, 1867,  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury,  He  had 
^d  appointed  Engineer  of  the  8th  Light-house  been  for  two  years  past  reporter  for  the  Court 
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of  Seflsioiu.    In  the  aatanm  of  1868  his  mind  torial  Disbict,  was  murdered  in  Wsrrai  dm- 

Stve  way,  and  he  was  oommitted  to  the  Insane  tj^Qa^fagedabootSTyeanL  HewaBtnitiT«of 

06{ntal  at  Flatbash,  where  be  died.   His  abili*  Warren  Conntj,  and  had  resided  there  throBgh 

ties  in  other  relations  than  those  of  politioa  life.    He  had  been  for  many  jean  a  Biptist 

were  of  a  high  order,  and  in  the  Board  of  £da-  minister,  end  had  long  preached  aooeptsblj  in 

cation  and  elsewhere  he  did  the  communitj  hisownoonntj.  His  private  charuter  was  im- 

good  service.  proaohabk,  and  he  had  been  throng  the  vir 

AprU  — . — ^WisB,  Captain  Hxnrr  Axrousrns,  a  stanch  Bepnblican  and  Unionist^  and  od  tlM 

United  States  Nayj,  an  accomplished  naval  reoonstmction'  of  G^eorgia  had  been  eieeud  s 

officer,  chief  of  the  Borean  oi  Ordnance  from  State  Senator.    He  was  one  of  a  deiegatios 

1863  to  1867,  and  author;  died  at  Naples,  sent  by  theLegialatiiretoWaabingtOD,toiiRe 

Italy,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in  Brook-  the  o<Hnplete  legal  reoonstmction  of  ike  6ute. 

lyn,  N.  I.,  May  12, 1819,  entered  the  Navy  as  The  sending  of  this  delegation  had  reoaed  th« 

midshipman  in  1888,  served  on  the  coast  of  hostility  of  a  considerable  class  in  the  State, 

Florid^  during  the  Seminole  War,  became  a  lien-  and  one  of  their  papers  had  qwnlf  recooi- 

tenant  in  1846,  served  in  tibe  Padfio  sooadron,  mended  that  every  member  of  it  "•  ihoald  per- 

in  California,  and  in  Mexico  daring  the  Mexican  iah  by  the  waydde." 

War,  was  flag-lientenant  of  the  Mediterrane-  May  10. — ^Majob,  Rev.  Jobk  W.,  a  TreAff- 

an  squadron  from  1862-'66,  accompanied  the  terian  clergyman,  editor,  and  teacher;  died  in 

Japanese  ambassadors  <m  their  return  home  Palmyra,    Wayne    County,   N.  T.,  aged  44 

in  1860,  was  promoted  to  be  commander  in  yearsw    He  was  a  desoendant  of  the  Scotch 

1862,  and  made  assistant-cldef  of  the  Bureau  Covenanters,  was  bom  at  €kdway,  Saiaton 

of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.    In  1863  he  County,  N.  T.,  graduated  with  bif^  Imooti 

was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  at  Union  College  in  1846,  compleledhiatbeoi^ 

Ordnance,  which  was  then  made  a  separate  f^cal  course  at  Princeton,  and  washoenaed  to 

bureau,  and  in  January,  1867,  attained  the  preach   June   12,    1860,    by  the  Baltimoit 

rank  of  captain.    He  reaped  his  ccnineotion  Presbytery.    His  first  settlement  was  in  Berie- 

with  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  January,  1869,  ley  Coun^,  Va.,  where  in  the  exerdae  of  Lis 

in  consequence  of  his  health,  and  went  abroad,  duties  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  m 

but  died  at  Naples.    Captain  Wise  was  the  seriously  affected  his  health  as  to  compel  bim 

author  of  **  Los  Gringos  ^'  (the  Tankees),  a  book  to  rengn  his  pastorate  and  acc^  the  pondio 

of  sketches  of  travel  in  Mexico,  CaUfomia,  of  principal  of  the  Clarksville  Female  Sesi- 

South  America,  etc.  (New  York,  1849) ;  **  Tales  nary.    In  1864,  finding  his  health  aomevbst 

for  the  Marines  "  (New  York,  1866) ;  '*  Scam-  improved,  he  accepted  a  oall  to  the  charge  of 

pavias "  (New  York,  1867) ;  '*  Captain  Brand,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Caledoui 

of  the  Schooner  Centipeae,'*  a  novel  of  se^  N.  Y. ;  but,  finding  the  winters  too  aortrr. 

life  (1860);  and  other  works,  usually  of  nautical  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Georgetovc 

life.    Captain  Wise  was  twice  married,  his  first  D.  C,  and  assume  the  dntiea  of  principal  rf 

wife  being  a  daughter  of  Edward  Everett,  his  the  female  seminary  in  that  town.   Here*  u 

second  the  widow  of  the  late  Baron  Bodisco,  elsewhere,  he  was  a  suooessfDl  teacher.  Sob- 

Bussian  minister  to  the  United  States.  sequently  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Liorialnir. 

May  2. — Sbymoub,  Chablis  C.  B.,  musical  N.C.,  taking  charge  at  the  same  tone  of  the  bii^ 
and  dramatic  critic  and  author;  died  in  New  school.  Upon  his  return  North,  he  was  forate 
York  City,  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  aged  editor  of  the  Herald  of  TWtA,  and  for  fcv 
40  years.  He  was  a  native  <^Lond<m,  England,  years  was  pastor  of  the  Befonned  Doteh 
but,  in  1849,  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Church  at  the  Boght,  near  Cohoea,  5.  i< 
York,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching.  When  In  1862  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Pi- 
the  New  York  TVmea  was  established  in  1860,  nama  Railroad  Company,  and  sailed  forFaat- 
he  became  connected  with  the  editorial  staflE^  ma.  Upon  his  return-passage  he  wuatti^^ 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  until  his  with  the  Chagres  fever,  whidi  so  oompletel; 
death.  He  was  a  bnUiant  and  able  writer,  prostrated  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
clear  and  terse  in  style,  and  peculiarly  happy  sign  the  pastorate  altogether.  8abaeq«nf;T 
in  expression.  Among  his  literary  proauc-  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  engaged  in  lij- 
tions  may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  biogranhy  erary  labor,  so  far  as  hia  health  penmtt«i 

Sublished  by  the  Harpers,  about  1860.    Mr.  arn^mg  other  engagements,  contribnting  oeca- 

eymour  was  the  Timn  correspondent  at  the  sional  articles  to  uie  Ajsvjsxl  {>zaJoi?MSAk  uf 

Paris  Exposition,  where  his  services,  as  one  of  1867  and  1868.    The  spring  of  1869,  hovever, 

the  American  commission,  were  recognized  by  indicated  his  end  near  at  hand,  and  it  V' 

the  presentation  of  a  medal  from  the  Emperor  thought  best  to  remove  him  to  a  ooiet  homein 

of  tne  French.    From  January  to  July,  1866,  the  country,  which  he  reached  only  to  die.  ^ 

he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hagen,  in  the  New  man  of  great  firmnessi  oonscientioaaiees,  m 

York  Weelly  RwieWj  which  paper  he  edited  decided  piety,  he  was  also  an  able,  clw  *^ 

with  marked  discretion  and  taste.  vigorous  writer,  a  successful  teacher,  s^d  r^ 

May  10. — ^Adkiits,  Bev.  Joskph,  an  honored  seaaed  that  wide  aud  generous  culture  vi|^ 

ond  patriotic  citizen  of  Georgia,  a  Baptist  oler-  made  him  a  most  agreeable  and  genial  aaaoeuw 

gyman,  and  State  Senator  from  the  19th  Sena-  and  friend. 
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May  13.--SHBBwoaD,  LoBsmso,  an  eminent  Map  15.-*Lobd,  Rutus  L.,  a  wealthy  and 

politioil  leader,  editor,  and  railway  manager,  patriotic  banker  of  New  York  City,  died  there, 

of  Kev  York  and  Texas ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  aged  83  years.    Mr.  Lord  possessed  real  and 

N.  T.,  aged  59  years^    He  was  bom  in  Hoo-  personal   property   of    the   yalne   of  aboat 

sick,  Benssdaer  Oonnty,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  $5,000,000.    He  was  very  liberal  daring  the 

Barlington,  Yt,  and   was  prmoipal  of  the  war,  responding  to  erery  call  for  materiiu  aid, 

scfldemy  there  while  pnrsoing  his  law  stadies.  and  subscribing  to  or  bidding  for  every  public 

RemoYmg  to  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  he  was  loan  of  the  United  States.    About  a  year  be- 

for  s  whue  editor  of  a  paper  at  Hamilton,  and  fore  his  death  his  office  was  robbed  of  about 

flabseqaently  for  several  years  partner  of  Gen-  (1,100,000  of  bonds  and  certifioates  of  stock, 

era!  (now  United  States  Senator)  Nye.   In  1848  but  he  ultimately  recovered  nearly  the  whole, 

be  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legisla-  though  by  the  payment  of  heavy  rewards.  He 

tare,  and  aided  materially  in  preparing  the  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  large  estate  was  ^vided 

way  for  the  constitutional  reforms  introduced  among  his  relatives. 

in  the  Ooavention  of  1846.  In  1849  he  settled  May  17. — ^Ddocook,  Asa  G.,  an  Ghio  jour- 

in  Galvestcm,  Texas,  and  a  few  years  later  was  nalist;  died  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  in  the  66th  year 

elected  to  the  Texas  Legislature,  where  his  in*  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  and, 

dependence  and  freedom  of  speech  drew  down  having  received  a  good  academical  education, 

upon  him  ^e  wrath  of  the   supporters  of  commenced  his  editorial  career  there  wlule  yet 

slaTQiy.  His  life  threatened,  and  his  expulsion  in  his  minority.    In  1887  he  removed  to  Ohio, 

from  the  State  urged  solely  on  account  of  his  and  soon  became  the  editor  of  the  Cadiz  Senti- 

Uiuon  BSDtimentaandhiB  opposition  to  slavery,  nek    In  1880-'4O  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 

he  withdrew  fh>m  all  connection  with  politics,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  but  resigned  be- 

and  turned  his  attention  to  railroads  and  other  fore  the  close  of  tne  session.   He  then  removed 

public  improvements ;  and  with  such  success,  to  Millersburg,  where  he  edited  the  Bolmea 

that  be  became  the  leading  railway  authority  County  Farmer  for  a  number  of  years,  with 

in  that  region.    Dunng  the  war  he  was  at  the  great  ability,  being  elected,  during  the  time, 

North,  and,  true  to  Ms  convictions,  labored  State  Senator,  and   subsequentiy  chosen   as 

earnesdy  with  pen  and  voice  in  sustaining  the  warden  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.     He  next 

Union  oanse.    Since  the  dose  of  the  war  he  edited,  for  a  brief  period,  the  Sandusky  Daily 

had  been  occupied  in  promoting  the  reduction  Mirror^  but,  this  proving  xmprofitable,  he  tooK 

of  railway  freights,  through  the  organization  charge  of  the  Coshocton  Demoerat^  which  he 

md  publications    of  the  ^'  National  Cheap-  edited  until  compelled  by  disease  to  retire  from 

Freight  Railway  League,"  of  which  he  was  journalistic  life. 

president  May  18. — ^Dana,  Edmund  Tbowbbidok,  a 

Mq^  18.— Phelps,  JohkJat,  an  enterprising  lawyer  and  legal  writer,  of  remarkable  abili- 
md public-spirited  citizen  of  New  York;  died  ties,  but  prevented  by  protracted  disease  from 
there,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  accomplishing  the  great  results  of  which  his 
horn  in  Simsbuiy,  Conn.,  in  1810,  and  at  the  age  fine  intellect  gave  promise ;  died  in  Boston,  in 
of  thirteen  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  an  ap-  the  5l8t  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Cam- 
prentice  to  the  printing  business.  Seven  years  bridge,  educated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
ifter,  he,  in  partaership'with  George  D.  Pren-  and  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and,  after 
tice,  who  has  since  become  famous  as  a  wit,  struggling,  with  a  body  enfeebled  by  disease,  to 
started  a  paper  in  Hartford,  and  met  with  very  do  his  frul  share  of  a  general  practice  in  part- 
enconraging  success.  Leaving  his  newspaper,  nership  with  his  brouer,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  he 
iie  began  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  Susoue-  went  to  Germany,  and  remained  there  eight 
hanna,  Pa.,  and  afterward  entered  the  ory-  years,  studying,  so  far  as  his  health  would  per- 
goods  trade,  by  which  he  realized  his  fortune,  mit,  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  history  and 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  retired  from  busi-  philosophy  in  their  bearings  upon  law.  He 
oess,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  entire-  wrote  occasionally  for  the  higher  class  of 
\j  to  public  enterprises.  He  was  the  founder  American  periodicals,  and,  after  his  return  in 
)f  tho  Lackawanna  and  Western  Ridlway,  1866,  attempted  the  translation  of  the  works 
"^hich  brought  Pennsylvania  coal  to  the  New  of  Von  Mohl  and  other  eminent  German  ju- 
Tork  market,  and  acted  as  its  president,  with-  rists.  Compelled  by  the  constant  encroach- 
)'<it  salary,  until  it  was  completed  and  a  sue-  ment  of  his  malady,  to  abandon  all  continuous 
^«9.  He  was  the  first  man  in  this  city  that  or  concentrated  mental  action,  he  yet  retained 
ised  freestone  as  a  building-material.  He  was  to  the  last  the  mental  scope  and  comprehen- 
Hrector  of  the  Erie  Railway  until  it  was  com-  siveness  of  his  well-trained  intellect 
>l«ted,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Common  Mayl%. — Soott,  Rev.  Edwabd  Patsoit,  a 
.'oancil  for  his  services  in  that  great  enter-  Baptist  clergyman,  for  seven  years  a  missionary 
rtm.  He  was  at  various  times  a  director  fai  at  I^owgong,  Assam ;  died  there,  of  cholera, 
he  Manhattan  Gaslight  Company,  the  Camden  aged  87  years.  He  was  bom  in  Greensboro',y  t., 
md  Amboy  Railroad  the  Mercantile,  City,  and  in  1882 ;  was  educated  at  Ejiox  College,  Gales- 
Hwond  National  B^nks,  and  the  Bleecker-  burg.  111.,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
treet  Savings-bank.  He  was  also  a  prominent  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  T.  He  was 
aember  of  the  Citizens'  Association.  appointed  in  May,  1860,  to  the  Assam  mission. 
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but  did  not  sail  till  June,  1862,  and  arrived  at  May  24. — ^Bbzbcoe,  BFevet-General  Joseph 
Nowgong  in  Kovember,  1862.  He  bad  been  a  C,  mfgor  IT.  S.  A. ;  died  la  Kew  York  City, 
most  faithfdl  and  devoted  missionary,  and  had  aged  85  years.  He  was  bom  in  Wilmoont 
so  far  exhausted  his  own  strength  in  minister-  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland;  gradiuted,  withdU- 
ing  to  the  natives  who  were  suffering  from  the  tinction,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and'inlSo4 
.  terrible  disease,  that  he  readily  fell  a  victim  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  con- 
to  it.  nected  aa  a  civil  engineer  with  many  impor- 

Ma/y%\, — ^McCatjlet,  Commodore  Chablbs  tant  public  works  in  the  Pemuylvaoia  oo«l- 

S.,  U.  S.  A.,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Navy ;  died  fields.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he 

in  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  about  75  years,  enlisted  in  the  First  New-York  YolmiteerN 

He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  and  from  that  time  until  the  dose  of  tlieEtro^- 

State  he  received  his  appointment;   entered  gle  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  tnitttl 

into  the  naval  service  January  16,  1809,  and  States.    At  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  he  carrkC 

spent  twenty-two  years  afloat.    In  1880  he  was  the  regimental  colors,  and  was  wounded  in  the 

disabled  from  active  duty,  and  the  last  few  foot    For  his  gallantry  on  that  occanoD  Lr 

years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Washington.  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant.    In  KeaniTV 

May  28.-— Shephebd,  Nathaniel  G.,  poet  Division  he  made  the  campaign  of  the  Peniosol^ 
and  lurtist;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  84  and,  while  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  use 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  en-  of  the  forts  at  Fair  Oaks,  attracted  the  atten- 
tered  business  life  as  an  artist,  studying  for  tion  of  that  general  by  the  engineerisg  6kX 
that  profession  in  his  native  city,  but  subse-  displayed  in  the  work.  By  him  he  was  wk 
quently  spent  several  years  in  Georgia  as  a  engineer  officer  of  the  division.  He  seired  ol 
teacher  of  writing  and  drawing;  and,  upon  that  general's  staff  tiU  the  latter's  death  t: 
his  return  North,  engaged  in  the  insurance  Chantilly.  After  that  he  was  detailed  oo  thx 
business,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  study,  staff  of  General  Stoneman  and  then  upon  tbt 
and  especidly  to  that  of  poetry,  for  which  he  of  General  Bimey,  where  he  remaiaei  Mr- 
evinced  a  decided  talent  Upon  the  outbreak  ing  occasionally  with  Generals  Hancock  md 
of  the  war  he  accepted  a  position  as  war  cor-  French.  When  Bimey  was  appointed  to  tbc 
respondent  for  Th^  THhunty  and  in  this  capa-  command  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  be  appoinui 
city  visited  the  scene  of  conffict  in  Virginia,  Captain  Briscoe  chief  of  staff^  with  the  rank  c: 
and  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sumter.  Betuming  nu^or,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  Gfv 
some  time  in  the  fall  of  1868,  he  once  more  re-  emor  Curtin,  who  gaye  him  the  colonelcy  uf 
Bumed  his  favorite  study,  and  many  exquisite  the  I99th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  At  tl« 
poems  were  the  product  of  his  pen.  **The  capture  of  Petersburg,  Colonel  Briscoe  ctt:;' 
Dead  Drummer  Boy,"  which  appeared  in  JOTor-  manded  a  brigade,  and  distinguished  him»e.: 
fer'i  Magaeine,  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  by  the  storming  of  Fort  Gregg,  for  which  &i* 
elicited  by  the  war.  His  best  efforts  saw  the  tion  he  was  brevetted  general  When  the  v^ 
light  in  the  Harpers*  publications ;  but  he  also  closed,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the£i- 
wrote  for  The  Ledger,  The  Chimney- Cbmer,  amining  Board  for  officers  m  the  regular  Arov 
and  a  number  of  other  periodicals,  with  almost  under  the  rank  of  mijon 
equal  success.  May  26. — ^Rush,  Jakbb,  M.  D.,  a  phrac^^ 

May  24. — Allyn,  Judge  Joseph  P. ;  died  in  and  author;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged SSjes^ 

Paris,  France,  aged  86  years.    He  was  bom  in  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was  a  son  of 

Hartford,  Conn,,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  Dr.  Bex^jamin  Rush,  one  of  the  apkcn  of  tL' 

was  compelled,  by  reason  of  poor  health,  to  Declaration  of  Independence.     Toon^  B> 

relinquish  his  studies  and  enter  the  store  of  his  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  the  dhs^-' 

father,  a  wholesale  merchant  in  that  city,  but,  1805,  studied  medicine  with  his  &ther,  and  rt- 

the  winters  proving  too  severe,  he  was  obliged  ceived  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Univem': 

to  try  the  effect  of  a  Southern  climate.    Sub-  of  Pennsylvania  in  1809.   Hesubsequentljpcr- 

sequently,  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  sued  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  an>^ 

entered  into  a  partnership  business,  but  failing  returning  to  Philadelphia,  practised  hifl  proi^^ 

health  again  arove  him  abroad.    During  the  sion  for  some  years,  but  finally  reHnqoishe^  •' 

Thirty-sixth  Congress,  he  was  residing  in  Wash-  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  sciestif ' 

ington,  D.  C,  and  held  a  subordinate  office  in  and  literary  pursuits,  for  which  he  hsdi^^* 

the  House.    Having  been  appointed,  by  Presi-  oided  talent.    The  productions  of  his  p^o  ^ 

dent  Lincoln,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Arizona,  in  of  the  most  varied  kind.    Among  them  s:' 

1868^  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  other  Ter-  *'  Hamlet,  a  Dramatic  Prelude ; "  ''  Bhjma  <^ 

ritonal  officers  and  a  military  escort  perform-  Contrast  on  Wisdom  and  Folly; "  *' AniBJ- 

ing  the  Journey  from  St  Louis  to  Arizona  upon  ysis  of  the  Human  Intellect,^'  an  attack  dj^:- 

horseback.    He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  Metaphysics,  and  "  The  Philosophy  of  tbt^  U~; 

position  for  nearly  four  years,  during  which  man  v  oice,"  which  is  confessedly  the  il*.*^' 

time  he  was  once  run  for  Congress  by  the  Re-  work  upon  the  subject    The  large  fortut. 

publican  party.    In  July,  1867,  he  sailed  for  which  he  received  trom  his  wife  was  dercu* 

Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    He  was  to  the  founding  and  endowment  of  the  Bwt* 

an  able  correspondent  of  The  Eariford  jEcen-  way  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  LibraiT- 
ing  Pren.  May  26.— West,  Captain  W,  H.,  commfiBdv: 
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of  Paoifio  Ocean  steamers,  and  volonteer  lien-  existence,  and,  on  its  demise,  joined  the  Demo- 
tenant.  U.S.  N.,  died  at  sea.  He  was  a  na-  orats.  He  coold  have  had,  for  many  years,  any 
tire  ot  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  the  war  position  in  the  gift  of  his  party,  hnt,  latterly, 
broke  ont  be  entered  the  United  States  naval  the  evil  habit  of  intemperance  had  lost  him 
service,  and  was  oommissioned  a  volunteer  mnch  of  the  respect  he  had  formerly  ei^oyed. 
lieatenant  He  commanded  the  United  States  He  was,  however,  esteemed  by  his  brethren  of 
sapplj  steamer  Massachnsetts,  of  seven  guns,  the  legal  profession,  and  was  president  of  the 
for  some  two  years,  and  was  known  as  an  Milwaukee  Bar  Association  at  the  time  of  his 
able,  patriotic  officer.    After  the  close  of  the  death. 

war  he  retired  from  the  service  and  resumed  June  2. — ^Fostxb,  Commander  James  P.,  U. 

Iii8  connection  with  the  merchant  marine,  being  S.  N.,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  twenty-one  years 

for  dome  time  in  command  of  the  Quaker  City,  in  the  service ;  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  aged 

nmning  between  this  port  and  Oharleston.  42  years.     He  was  bom  in  Bollitt  Oounty, 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  that  vessel  from  com-  £y.,  June  8,  1827,  but   removed  with   lus 

meroe,  Oaptain  West  accepted  a  position  in  the  father's  family  in  childhood  to  Bloomington, 

service  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Bteamship  Company,  Ind.,  and  was  appointed  to  the  naval  service 

which  he  held  as  first  officer  of  -  the  Gk>lden  from  Indiana  in  1846,  and  at  the  inauguration 

OitT  at  the  time  of  his  death.  •  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieuten- 

ifay  80.— FuLLBB,  Riohabd  F.,  an  eminent  ant.    On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he  was  com- 

lawyer  of  Boston;  died  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  aged  missioned   a   lieutenant-commander,   a^d   in 

43  years.    He  was  a  brother  of  the  gifted  Mar-  October  of  the  same  year,  returning  from  a 

garetFaller,andwasbominOambridge;  grad-  foreign  cruise,  was  ordered  to  the  Mississippi 

uated  with  honor  at  Harvard  College  in  the  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Porter.    He 

class  of  1844;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Neosho,  from 

the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston,  where  which  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  iron-dad 

he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and  ram  Ohillicothe,  of  two  guns,  and  in  March  of 

schohu^ip.    He  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  1868  distinguished  hitoself  by  the  valuable 

and  published   several  volumes,  including  a  service  performed  by  his  vessel  during  the 

biogr^hy  of  his  brother,  Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller,  Tazoo  expedition.    Later  in  the  year  he  was 

and  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  *^  Visions  in  placed  in  command  of  the  gunboat  Lafayette, 

Verse."  of  eight  guns,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 

/uM  1. — NoTT,  Rev.  Savubl,  a  Oongrega-  during  the  bombardment  and  siege  of  Yicks- 
tionalist  clergyman,  the  last  survivor  of  the  first  burg.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Lieutenant- 
band  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Oommander  Foster  was  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Board  of  Oommissioners  of  Foreign  Misnons  to  Academy  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  practice- 
India,  in  1812 ;  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  ships ;  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1866,  was  pro- 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  81  years.  He  was  moted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  placed  in 
bom  in  FranJdin,  Oonn.,  in  1788,  being  a  command  of  the  Osceola,  and  ordered  to  the 
Tonnger  brother  of  the  late  President  Nott  of  Brazilian  squadron,  where  he  contracted  the 
Union  College.  He  was  educated  at  Union  disease  (Jaundice)  of  which  he  died.  Last 
College,  graduating  there  in  1808,  and  at  An-  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  naval  station  at 
doTer  Theological  Seminary  in  1810,  where  he  Mound  Oity,  III,  and  on  the  22d  of  March  last, 
was  a  classmate  with  Drs.  Gardner  Spring  and  being  completelj^  disabled,  he  was  relieved  and 
H.  S.  Storrs,  Sen. ;  was  ordained  February  6,  placed  on  waitmg  orders.  He  was  an  able, 
1B12,  and  went  ont  with  Gk)rdon  Hall,  Adonl-  gallant  officer,  and  his  death  will  be  regretted 
mm  Jadson,  Samuel  Newell,  and  Luther  lUce,  by  all  who  knew  him. 

^  the  first  company  of  missionaries  sent  out  Jwm  2. — ^Lee,  Rev.  Day  Ebllooo,  D.  D.,  a 

by  the  American  Board.    He  returned,  and,  IJniversalist  clergyman  and  author;  died  in  New 

from  1816  to  1823,  was  a  teacher  in  New  York ;  York  Oity,  in  the  58d  year  of  his  age.    He  was 

from  1828  to  1829,  preached  in  Galway,  N.  Y.,  bom  in  Sempronius,  Oayuga  Oounty,  N.  Y., 

and  from  1829  to  1849,  in  Wareham,  Mass.  September  10,  1816,  and  entered  the  ministry 

After  resigning  his  pastorate  at  Wareham,  he  in  1885,  preaching  his  first  sermon  in  Ann  Ar- 

remained  there  till  about  1860,  in  charge  of  a  bor,  Mich.    He  has  been  settled  as  pastor  of 

school,  which  he  taught  with  peat  success.  At  Universalist  societies  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Salem, 

the  completion  of  his  seventieth  year,  he  dis-  Mass.,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I., 

posed  of  his  school  and  went  to  reside  with  his  Ogdensburg,  N.  i .,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  New 

son  in  Hartford,  Oonn.  York  Oity,  removing  from  Aubnm  to  New  York 

Jmm  2. — ^Abkold,  Jonathan  E.,  a  promi-  in  June,  1865.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
nent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  of  M.  A.,  from  Tufts  Oollege,  Massachusetts,  in 
<iied  there,  aged  55  years.  He  was  a  native  of  1864,  and  that  of  D.  D.  from  the  Theological 
Hew  England,  but  went  to  Milwaukee  soon  School  of  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Oanton, 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  speedily  N.  Y.,  in  1868.  Dr.  Lee  was  on  indefatigable 
tooic  rank  as  an  able  counsellor  and  an  eloquent  worker  not  only  in  his  parbh  and  in  preparing 
advocate.  He  attained  a  high  reputation,  not  his  sermons,  which  always  contained  some- 
only  in  his  own,  but  the  ai^jacent  States.  He  thing  fresh  and  interesting,  but  also  in  many  be- 
▼a^  identified  with  the  Whig  party  during  its  nevolent  and  philanthropic  undertakings.    Ho 
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was  also  an  extensive  writer,  oontribnting  ire-  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Egypt,  was  on  bb 

quently  to  the    Universalist   denominational  way  to  this  country,  when  he  was  seized  tt 

newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  also  pre-  Paris  with  the  attack  which  caused  his  dentL 

paring  for  publication  a  series  of  books  under  June  5. — ^Emsie,  Jokas  Reecs,  an  editor, 

the  general  title  of  ^*  Tales  of  Labor,"  comprising  and   former   member  of  Congreas;  died  is 

four  volumes.    He  was  of  a  fine,  poetic,  and  Mound  City,  HI.   HewasanativeofHillsboro, 

highly-sympathetic  temperament,and  possessed  O. ;  was  educated  to  the  printing  boaness,  and 

of  eminent  social  qualities  that  endeared  him  edited  and  published  tiie  Eil\£bQfo  GazeUe  for 

to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  twenty  years.     He  represented  his  district  in 

June  4. — ^Abebnethy,  Eusha  Smith,  an  Congress  one  term,  and  was  nominated  for  a 
eminent  lawyer  of  Connecticut,  died  at  Bridge-  second,  but,  owing  to  a  ohange  in  the  politieal 
port.  Conn.  He  was  bom  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  character  of  the  district,  was  defeated.  He 
in  October,  1805 ;  graduated  at  i  ale  College  served  for  a  term  in  tiie  Ohio  Legialature,  and 
in  1825,  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  for  a  confflderable  time  was  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Waterbury.  In  bate  Court  for  Highland  County.  Owing  to 
1836  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  and  was  Judge  pecuniary  embarrassments  occamoned  bj  se- 
of  the  County  Court.  In  1847  he  took  up  his  curity  debts  that  fell  upon  him,  Judge  Emrie 
residence  in  Bridgeport,  and  was  for  many  removed  to  Moxmd  City  in  1857.  Here  for  a 
years  Judge  of  Probate  for  that  district.  In  while  he  conducted  ttiQJSmparium  newsnaper, 
1859  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Superior  which,  however,  he  finally  sold  out,  ana  then 
Court  for  Faimeld,  and  held  that  office  until  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busmess.  For 
his  death.  several  years  he  occupied  the  responsible  poo- 

June  4. — ^Ybbnon,  Mrs.  JAzns  Mabohakt  tion  of  police  magistrate  in  that  city;  abo 
FisHBB,  a  gifted  and  estimable  actress ;  died  in  was  township  treasurer  of  schools,  and  master 
New  York  City,  aged  73  years.  She  was  bom  in  chancery  for  the  county, 
at  Brighton,  Eng.,  came  to  this  country  in  Juns  9. — Yxtsc  Osoexlbv,  Chablis,  com- 
1827,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  in  New  York  poser  and  professor  of  music;  died  in  5ew 
married  Mr.  George  Vernon,  an  actor,  who  York  City,  aged  41  years.  He  was  bom  in 
left  her  a  widow  in  less  than  three  years.  Holland,  and  spent  his  earlj  years  in  JaTt, 
From  that  time  she  devoted  her  talents  to  the  whence  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1S55, 
stage,  having  previously  filled  engagements  at  in  company  with  his  father,  an  inventor  d 
the  Bowery  and  Chatham  Theatres.  About  musical  instnimenta,  among  which  tlie  aatom- 
1848  she  appeared  at  Burton^s,  then  at  the  Old  aton  clarionet-player  attracted  much  attention. 
Broadway,  and  finally  at  Wallack^s,  where  The  son,  Charles,  taught  music  for  three  J^sn 
she  performed  until  within  two  or  three  at  the  Bockland  Female  Institute,  but,  on  the 
montns  of  her  death.  Her  dramatic  career  death  of  his  father,  he  removed  to  Nev  Tori 
extended  over  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  in  order  to  be  witii  his  mother,  and  earned  & 
during  which  she  contmued  to  hold  the  sym-  scanty  support  by  taking  private  pupik  He 
pathetic  admiration  of  the  public.  Her  acting  was  an  aocompli&ed  harmonist,  and  his  corn- 
was  ohiefiy  confined  to  comedy  and  the  drama,  portions  possess  very  decided  merit,  but  thej 
and  slie  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  her  art,  never  obtained  the  public  recognition  vbidi 
showing  great  skill  and  tact  in  the  delineation  they  deserved — ^principdlj  because  the  aotkor 
of  character.                           «  was  too  modest  to  trumpet  bis  own  glory. 

June  5. — Cbookeb,  Lucius  B.;  died  in  Paris.  June  10. — ^E^ittsidok,  Wzluax  0.;  died  tt 
He  was  a  native  of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  but  Rutland,  Yt.,  aged  69  years.  He  was  bom  in 
went  to  Oswego  in  early*  life  and  engaged  in  Dalton,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Williams  GoUe^ 
commercial  pursuits,  and  afterward  in  the  in  1821 ;  read  law  with  Elgah  Hunt  Hills  m 
freighting  ana  forwarding  business.  In  these  Lewis  Strong,  of  Northampton ;  lived  a  year  m 
he  proved  remarkably  successftd,  and  soon  Kentuckyforthebenefitof  his  health;  was  ad- 
became  prominently  known  in  connection  with  mitted  to  the  bar  in  Campbell  County,  Kj^  '^ 
canal  and  railroad  enterprises.  He  was  presi-  1838 ;  was  six  months  in  tne  law-office  of  Joot- 
dent  of  the  first  railroad  constructed  across  the  than  Sloan,  of  Bavenna,  Ohio,  who  was  afU^' 
State  of  Iowa  from  Clinton  to  Omaha,  forming  ward  United  States  Treasurer ;  and  was  admit- 
the  present  connection  of  the  Pacific  road,  and  ted  to  the  bar  in  Rutland  County,  December, 
it  was  largely  owing  to  his  energy  and  capacity  1824.  For  eight  years  he  was  town  repre 
that  this  road  was  pushed  to  completion  sentative,  for  two  years  a  county  senator,  i<? 
during  the  first  exciting  years  of  the  war.  He  two  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repros^ta- 
was  several  times  made  Mayor  of  Oswego,  and,  tives,  for  five  years  Staters  Attorney,  for  ^ 
although  not  himself  a  poUtician  in  the  ordi-  years  Judge  of  the  Coun^  Court,  for  one  yetf 
nary  sense  of  the  term,  was  weU  known  to  all  Judge  of  uie  Circuit  Court,  for  one  year  u«Q; 
the  prominent  politicians  of  this  State  and  at  tenant-Governor  of  the  State  and  presld»t  ot 
Washington.  About  two  years  ago  ho  went  the  Senate,  member  of  one  Constitutional  i<^ 
abroad  for  his  health,  accompanied  by  his  vention,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  Asse^^ 
family.  After  about  a  yearns  absence,  his  wife  of  Internal  Revenue, 
died  at  Rome  and  herremains  were  sent  home.  June  11. — ^Lton,  Mrs.  Mabt  Du  r^^' 
He  himself;  after  an  extended  tour  through  daughter  of  M^ or  Jean  Pierre  Du  Pont)  of  tbe 
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Fronch  Arm j,  and  the  last  descendant  of  the  the  same  double  crank  now  used ;  it  caused  a 
]i&urqai9  de  Hontcalm,  of  old  French  and  Indian  sneer  at  the  time,  bat,  when  it  became  demon- 
War  fame;  died  at  Lyons  Falls.*  She  had  been  strated  that  a  steam-engine  conld  be  run  on 
Buffering  for  several  months,  and  left  her  home  wheels  and  perform  the  services  of  beasts  of 
on  Staten  Island,  where  she  resided  with  her  burden,  his  double  crank  was  adopted.    He 
800,  ex-Gk>vemor  Lyon,  to  revisit  Lewis  County,  Originated  the  process  of  transferring  on  stone, 
a  few  weeks  previous.  Mrs.  Lyon  was  a  woman  now  used  the  world  over  by  lithographers, 
of  marked  energy  and  capacity,  and  by  her  de-  He  invented  the  process  of  photo-lidiography, 
cision  of  character  exercised  great  influence  and  published  it  years  before  it  was  believed 
over  her  associates.  to  be  useftiL    By  his  process  of  transferring, 
JvLM  14. — OoGK,  Thoicab,  M.  D.,  ail  eminent  the  old  bank-notes  were  easily  counterfeited, 
pliTsiciaD,  professor,  and  medical  writer,  of  and  it  was  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  his 
New  York  City ;  died  there,  aged  87  years.  Own  process  that  he  brought  out  the  system 
He  was  bom  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  L,  and  studied  of  printing  in  colors  on  the  bills,  and  had  the 
medicine  in   company  with   lirs.  Valentine  method  patented,  but  never  received  any  bene- 
Mott  and  Cheeseman,  in  the  office  of  Br.  Sea-  fit  from  the  patent,  all  the  banks  having  used 
man,  at  that  time  a  noted  practitioner,  with  it  without  pay.    Many  of  our  readers  wiU  re- 
whom  be  was  afterward  associated  in  partner-  member  the  original  "  red  dog  "  money,  and 
ship.   During  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  present  procc^ss  used  by  the  Government, 
1822,  he  was  among  the  most  indefatigable  for  printing  m  colors,  for  which  a  large  amount 
ftnd  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  dis-  is  paid  to  patentees,  is  the  old  process  of  Mr. 
ease;  and  again,  during  the  cholera  of  1833,  Dixon's  for  which  his  patent  had  expired  long 
im  protracted  labors  and  ceaseless  devotion  before,  and  the  present  patents  are  therefore 
were  appropriately  recognized  by  the  city  an-  untenable.    He  perfected  the  system  of  making 
thoriUes  in  the  presentation  of  a  service  of  collodion  for  the  photographers,  and  assisted 
silrer.    Daring  his  long  career  he  occupied  Mr.  Harrison  in  getting  a  true  system  for  grind- 
Tttrious  positions  of  honor  and  importance  in  ing  the  lenses  for  camera-tubes.   He  first  in- 
the  profession,  and  numbers  of  men  now  emi-  vented  the  anti-Mction  metal,  which  has  been 
nest  m  the  medical  world  pursued  their  studies  for  a  great  many  years  known  as  "  Babbitt  met- 
nnder  his  auspices.    He  was  formerly  presi-  al,'^  and  he  is  the  father  of  the  steel-melting 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  business  in  this  country.    He  invented  a  vast 
York;  was  a  professor,  and  subsequently  pres-  number  of  machines  and  processes,  but  he  is 
ident  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Snr-  most  widely  known  among  manufacturers  as 
geons,  and  was  for  many  years  connected,  as  the  originator  of  the  plumbago  crucible  as  now 
attending  and  consulting  physician,  wiUi  the  made.    He  started  tiie  business  in  1827,  in 
New  York  Hospital.    Dr.  Cock  was  long  an  Salem,  Mass.,  and  brought  it  to  Jersey  City  in 
Active  member,  and  at  his  death  a  vice-presi-  1847.    His  name  had  become  known  in  all 
dent,  of  the  American  Bible  Society.    Retired  civilized  countries  as  a  crucible-maker,  and  his 
for  some  years,  through  the  infirmities  of  age  establishment  in  Jersey  City  is  the  largest  of 
and  ill-health,  from  thQ  practice  of  his  profes-  the  kind  in  the  world.    He  was  singularly  self- 
Bion,  he  has  left  the  worthy  record  of  a  long  Reliant,  never  fJEuled  in  his  mechanical  xmder- 
and  honored  life,  and  a  memory  gratefully  takings,  even  in  the  last,  that  of  the  .great  or- 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  skilful  chestrion,  that  occupied  his  time  for  nearly 
pbjsician,  a  kind  friend|  and  a  Christian  gen-  eleven  years,  but  which  stood  before  him  per- 
tleman.  feet  at  last,  and  still  stands — a  monument  of 

JvLM  14.-rDixoir,  Joseph,  a  remarkable  in-  his  great  sldll,  science,  and  perseverance. 
ventor;  died  in  Jersey  City,  aged, 71  years.  June  16. — ^Howland,  William  W.,  a  dis- 
He  was  self-educated,  and  developed  his  ex-  Anguished  merchant  of  New  York,  long  the 
traordinary  talent  for  invention  before  he  had  senior  partner  of  the  great  house  of  Howland 
attained  his  mjyority,  having  made  a  machine  and  Aspinwall ;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  71 
for  cutting  files.  He  learned  the  printer's  years.  He  was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in 
trade,  afterward  that  of  wood  engraving,  then  June,  1798,  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  nine- 
lithography,  and  afterward  studied  medicine,  teen,  was  for  three  years  a  clerk  for  Hicks,  Jen- 
and  in  that  connection  became  interested  in  kins  &  Co.,  then  a  leading  commission-house  in 
chemistry,  beconung  finally  one  of  the  most  New  York,  and  in  that  time  had  developed 
accomplisned  and  comprehensive  chemists  in  such  remarkable  business  abilities  that  his  em- 
the  country.  He  was  a  thorough  optician;  and  ployers  took  him  into  the  firm.  He  remained 
had  no  equal  in  his  knowledge  of  photog-  an  active  partner  till  the  winding  up  of  the 
I'aphy.  He  took  up  the  experiments  of  Da-  concern,  and  then  entered  upon  a  still  larger 
guerre  in  1839,  and  was  probably  the  first  enterprise,  which  made  his  name  known  all 
person  to  take  a  portrait  by  the  camera.  He  over  the  world,  and  insured  him  an  immense 
showed  Profc  Morse  how  to  take  portraits  by  fortune. 

means  of  a  refiector,  so  that  the  subjects  should  June  18. — Itbs,  Nathaw  Bebbs,  M.  D.,  an 

•  not  appear  reversed.    Morse  tried  to  get  the  eminent  physician,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 

plan  patented  in  Europe.    Mr.  Dixon  built  the  died  there,  aged  67  years.    He  was  bom  in 

first  locomotive,  with  wooden  wheels,  bat  with  New  Haven  in  1806,  graduated  at  Yale  OoUege 
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in  tbe  class  of  1825,  and  at  the  Medical  School  in  founding  the  "  Order  of  the  St&r-Spangled- 

in  1828,   and,  following  the  example  of  his  Banner,"  a  secret  organization  for  the  purpose 

father  and  grandfather,  entered  npon  his  pro-  of  preventing  Utie  political  ascendency  of  for- 

fession  in  his  natiye  city,  where  his  talents,  in-  eign-bom  inhabitants  of  this  coifntiy,  of  which 

dustrj,  and  socialanaUties,  soon  placed  him  in  order  he  became  the  head  in  1853.    hi  1660 

the.  front  rank.     W  ith  his  father  he  was  also  for  Mr.  Barker  united  with  the  supporters  of  l£r. 

many  years  engaged  in  private  medical  instruc-  Lincoln,  and  was  ever  after  an  earnest  and 

tion.    The  unremitting  labors  of  his  profession,  zealous  Republican.     In  1863  he  establidied  i 

however,  proved  too  severe  for  his  health,  and  large  mercantile  house  in  Pittsburg,  doing  a 

a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  retired  business  of  nearly  two  millions  per  umum. 

from  active  practice.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 

June  21. — Gbeenleaf,  Rev.  Patbicx:  Henbt,  the  Eclectic  Life  Insurance  Companj. 
D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman ;  died  suddenly  June  80. — ^Bbioos,  Geobob,  formerly  s  mem- 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  years.  He  was  bom  ber  of  Congress  from  New  York ;  died  at  Sara- 
in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  July,  1807,  graduated  toga,  N.  Y.,  aged  64  years.  He  was  born  in 
at  Bow^oin  College,  in  the  class  of  1825,  and  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  but,  when  eight  years  of 
had  been  for  some  years  Rector  of  Emmanuel  age,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Vermont, 
Church  in  Brooklyn.  where  he  was  educated,  and  for  several  years 
June  22. — ^Eaton,  Captain  William  B.,  a  dis-  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits, 
tinguished  shipmaster,  and  captain  in  the  vol-  In  1837  he  was  elected  by  the  Whig  partj  to 
unteer  naval  service ;  died  at  North  Chelsea,  the  lower  House  of  the  Vermont  Legislature, 
Mass.,  aged  50  years.  He  commenced  life  as  serving  one  term,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  183^ 
a  sailor,  and  for  many  years  commanded  some  he  settled  in  New  York  City,  and  embarked  iu 
of  the  finest  ships  sailing  from  this  port  in  the  the  hardware  business,  which  he  followed  for 
Valparaiso  trade,  being  considered  one  of  our  many  years,  amassing  a  large  fortune.  He 
most  skilful  navigators.  Upon  the  outbreak  represented  the  Whig  party  in  Congress  from 
of  the  late  war  he  left  the  civil  for  the  volnn-  1849  to  1858,  being  elected  from  tbe  Fifth  Nev 
teer  service,  and  commanded  several  gunboats  York  District,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
and  transports,  in  which  h^  was  very  success-  sixth  Congress  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
ful  in  taking  prizes,  among  which  was  the  large  New  York,  serving  as  chairman  on  the  Corn- 
iron  ship  Circassian.  Recently  he  was  in  com-  mittee  on  Revolutionary  Claims.  He  wts  s 
mand  of  the  steamer  De  Soto,  of  the  New  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  **  National  rnion 
York  and  New  Orleans  line.  His  death  was  Convention  '^  in  1866,  since  which  time  he 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  bite  of  an  had  taken  but  little  part  in  political  matters, 
insect  while  working  in  his  garden.  June — , — ^Moultrie,  James,  M.  D.,  an  em- 
June  24. — ^Davenfobt,  Elder  William,  a  nent  physician  and  medical  professor  in  Sooth 
mhiister  of  the  Christian  Church ;  died  at  Ne-  Carolma  Medical  College ;  died  at  Columbia, 
braska  City,  aged  72  years.  He  was  a  native  S.  C.  He  was  passionately  devoted  to  natunl 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  early  life  a  slaveholder,  science,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  profes^oDjl 
but  manumitted  his  slaves  before  1884,  and  re-  labor,  had  made  large  contributions  to  the 
moved  to  Tazewell  County,  111.,  where  he  was  different  departments  of  zoology, 
a  preacher  and  pastor  for  more  than  thirty  June  — . — Terbt,  Hskbt  D.,  Brigadier- 
years.  In  1848  his  brother  and  himself  estab-  General  of  Volunteers  in  the  late  war ;  dit^  i& 
lished  a  school  at  Walnut  Grove,  which  has  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Con- 
since  become  Eureka  College.  He  was  a  Union  necticut^  but  emigrated  early  in  life  to  Michi- 
man  during  the  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  gan,  where  he  had  entered  upon  the  legal  pro- 
by  John  Morgan.  fession  before  the  oonmienccment  of  the  war. 
June  24. — ^Mason,  Daniel  Greoobt,  of  the  He  had  given  considerable  attention  to  mili- 

Sublishing  firm  of  Mason  Brothers,  New  York ;  tary  matters  for  some  years,  and.  when  the  csll 

ied  at  Sohwalbach,  Germany,  aged  49  years,  was  made  for  troops  in  June,  1861,  he  raised  a 

He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  man  regiment  (the  fifth  Michigan),  of  which  he  was 

of  fine  literary  attainments  and  musical  culture,  appointed  colonel^  and  which  was  mustered 

His  health  had  been  failing  for  several  months,  into  the  service,  August  28,  1861.    They  were 

and,  upon  the  advice  of  physicians,  he  went  to  ordered  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  sorb 

Carlsbad,  Germany,  but,  finding  no  relief,  left  were  the  ability  and  military  skill  manifested  by 

for  the  place  in  which  he  died.  Colonel  Terry,  that  on  the  17th  of  July,  l^^ 

June  26. — ^Basker,  James  W.,  a  prominent  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  having 

politician,  merchant,  and  philanthropist  of  New  already  for  some  months  been  in  commaiid  ot 

York ;  died  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  agea  54  years,  a  brigade.    He  served  through  Uie  war  ia  the 

He  was  bom  in  White  Plains,  Westchester  Army  of  the  Potomac,  behaving  withgre:it 

County,  N.  Y.,  served  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  gallantry  in  the  several  battles  in  which  he 

house,  and  soon  entered  into  business  for  him-  was  engaged,  and,  when  mustered  out  of  servk^ 

self,  which  his  energy  and  good  management  in  1866,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profi'S^^k^o 

rendered  exceedinglyprosperons.    He  was  an  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  continued  to. 

earnest  and  zealous  Whig,  and,  after  the  ditfor-  reside  till  his  death, 

ganization  of  that  party,  he  united  with  others  July  2. — ^Rocue,  Jaaies,  an  Irish  patriot  m 
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joaraaJist ;  died  in  New  York,  aged  51  years,  and  for  several  years  editor  of  an  Odd-Fellow 

He  was  born  at  Lisoondnff^  County  Mona-  periodical. 

ghao,  Ireland ;  received  a  liberal  edacation,  July  18. — ^Buckkeb,  Oommander  William 

and  early  manifested  a  taste  for  jonmalism.  P.,  U.  S.  N. ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  60 

In  1854  he  came  to  this  country,  and  subse-  years.    HewasbominKentnoky,  and  belonged 

qnently  was  identified  with  several  Journals,  to  the  well-known  family  of  Backners  in  that 

was  associated  with  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  State.    In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  Navy 

in  the  conduct  of  the  IrUh  Kews^  and  later  from   Arkansas,  and,  after   passing   through 

was  engaged  upon  the  8un,    In  1861  he  went  the  various  grades,  was  commissioned  a  com- 

to  his  native  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  mander  in  1862,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list, 

family,  and,  while  in  Ireland,  published  the  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Maryland. 

Galysay  Amerieofn^  in  which  he  strongly  advo-  July  18. — Clbro,  LAiTBEirr,  A.  M.,  an  emi- 

cated  the  Union  cause,  suffering  some  persecu-  nent  deaf-mute  and  instructor  of  deaf-mutes ; 

tion  in  conse<|nence.    He  was  an  earnest  pa-  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  83  years.     He 

triot,  and  quick   in  his  sympathies  for  the  was  bom  in  La  Balme,  department  of  Is^re, 

wronged  and  oppressed.  France ;  educated  by  the  Abb^  Sicardin  Paris, 

My  5.— BsAircFH,  Oolonel  James  R.,  a  Con-  and,  f^er  eight  years*  study,  became  a  teacher 

federate  officer  and  Southern  politician;  was  of  the  highest  classes.    In  1815  Dr.  Thomas 

killed  by  an  accident  at  Richmond,  aged  40  H.  Gallaudet,  founder  of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb 

years.    He  was  bom  in  Petersburg,  where  he  Asylum  at  Hartford,  met  Mr.  Clerc  in  Paris, 

residedmostof  his  life;  graduated  at  Randolph-  and  persuaded  him  to  come  with  him  to  the 

Macon  College  in  1847,  and  shared  in  the  high-  United  States,  which  he  accordingly  did  the 

et  honors  of  his  class.    When  the  war  broke  following  year.  In  1817the  asylum  was  opened, 

out  he  raised  a  company  of  artillery,  known  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clero  being  the  teachers, 

ill  Branch's  Battery,  and  with  it  entered  the  the  latter  devoting  his  whole  life  thenceforth 

Confeder/ite  service.    He  was  severely  wounded  to  the  interests  of  the  asylum,  though  after 

at  Plymouth,  and  was  finally  forced  to  relin-  1858  he  had  retired  from  the  most  arduous 

qaish  his  command.    The  latter  part  of  his  duties  of  his  profession.    His  ability,  zeal,  and 

life  was  devoted  to  politics.  graces  of  character,  won  for  him  the  respect 

My  6. — ^Dat,  Rev.  Olii?  B.,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  and  love  not  only  of  his  pupils,  but  of  all 

gregationalist  clergyman ;  died  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 

aired  63  years.     He    was  a  native  of  West  *    July  18. — ^Vbxable,  Geoboe  H.,  editor ;  died 

Sprin^eld,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Amherst  Col-  in  Petersburg,  Va.    He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 

lege  in  1884,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem-  glnia,  and,  though  possessed  of  a  fine  literary 

ioary  in  1887.    He  was  settled  at  Derry  Vil-  taste,  made  but  few  contributions  to  literature 

la2:e,  N.  H.,  till  1852,  when  he  became  pastor  until  in  1867  he  became  connected  with  the 

of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hollis.   Subse-  Petersburg  Index. 

quent  to  1863  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  July  20. — ^Whitelet,  Oolonel  L.  A.,  an  enter- 

ofTmstees  of  Dartmouth  College.  prising  journalist ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  U.— Geube,  Heinbich,  a  German  lour-  He  was  associate  editor  ^  of  the  Louisville 
nalist  and  humorous  writer ;  died  suddenly  Journal,  during  the  rise,  triumphs,  and  fall  of 
'  after  alighting  from  the  cars  at  Mantua,  N".  J.,  the  Know-Nothing  party  of  Kentucky,  and  for 
returning  from  Baltimore  to  N"ew  York,  aged  many  years  controlled  the  Baltimore  Clipper. 
•t9  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Hanover,  &r-  Subsequently  he  had  charge  of  the  Washington 
wany,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  dui-ing 
Gottingen.  In  1848  he  played  an  important  the  past  few  years  has  filled  a  prominent  po- 
part in  the  revolutionary  movement  m  Ger-  sition  on  the  Kational  IntelliyeTieer  of  that 
many,  and  was  a  member  of  the  German  Par-  city. 

liamcnt.    In  1850  he  came  to  this  country,  and  July  29. — Albebti,   Geobob    F.,    a  noted 

first  established  himself  as  a  school-teacher,  slave-catcher;  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  79 

bit  subsequently  engaged  as  a  writer.    At  the  years.    He  was  for  many  years  a  sheriff,  and, 

time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  the  by  his  cruelty  and  violence,  a  terror  to  all  who 

Xeic  -  Yorker  Demokrat.  were  in  any  way  amenable  to  the  law.    When 

My  U.— Hallook,  Rev.  B.  B.,  a  Universal-  the  Fugitive-slave  law  was  passed,  he  became 

ist  clergyman,  author,  and  editor,  of  New  York  its  special  champion,  and  carried  out  its  pro- 

^'itr;  was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  Erie  visions  vigorously.    His  energy,  however,  got 

Railway,  near  Mast  Hope,  aged  65  years.    He  him  into  trouble  in  1860.    He  returned  the 

^as  bom  at  Brookhaven,  L.  I.    He  commenced  child  of  a  fugitive-slave  woman,  born  in  New 

preaching  in  1888,  and  was  settled  over  the  old  Jersey,  with  its  mother  to  Maryhmd.    He  was 

Rfth  Society  of  the  UniversaUst  Church,  New  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  a 

York  City,  and  was  also  principal  of  the  Me-  fine  of  $1,000,  but  was  nardoned  before  the  ex- 

chanics*  institute  School.    About  twelve  years  piration  of  his  term.    Of  late  years  he  lived 

a?o  he  retired  from  the  pulpit.     He  was  a  a  retired  life. 

prominent  Mason  and  Odd-Fellow,  and  had  July  22. — ^Douglass,  Rev.  John  L.,  a  Baptist 

written  a  book,  on  Odd-Fellowship.    He  was  clergyman  and  missionary  in  Burmah ;   died 

also  publisher  of  the  Amhasiador^  now  Leader^  at  Bassein,  of  fever.    He  was  a  native  of  Rut- 
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land,  Ohio ;  studied  Beveral  years  at  Hamilton,  close  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Glogsn 

and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1850.    The  At  the  end  of  one  year  the  seTerity  of  the 

same  year  he  was  ordained,  and  was  for  a  time  sentence  was  mitigated  hj  order  of  the  King. 

pastor  of  a  church  at  St.  Ann,  N.  Y.    Suhse-  He  was  held,  however,  as  a  political  prisooer 

quenUy  he  held  a  charge  in  Pittshurg,  Pa.,  and  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  time  bo 

in  1854  sailed  for  Burmah,  where  he  lahored  studied  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stit««, 

•till  1860.    Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  read  and  translated  into  the  German  some  of  Mr. 

held  a  pastorate  in  Philadelphia  three  years.  Clay's  speeches,  as  well  as  portions  of  Shak^ 

and  agam  returned  to  his  missionary  field,  speare's  plays,  and  formed  the  detenmnation  to 

where  he  remained  until  his  death.  come  to  this  country.    Although  sentenced  for 

July  22. — ^Lbqoett,  Gilbebt,  a  veteran  po-  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  ^y^  years  he  vas 

lice  officer;  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  75  pardoned,  and  restored  to  citizenship,  bnt  im* 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  in  mediately  sailed  for  the  United  States,  srriTing 

early  life  was  a  sailor,  serving  in  that  capacity  here  in  the  year  1829.     In  1849  he  was  ap- 

on  hoard  the  privateer  Armstrong,  in  the  War  pointed  consul  to  Amsterdam,  through  the  in- 

of  1812.    When  the  vessel  was  captured  hy  the  fluenoe  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  then  Vice-President 

British  at  a  Spanish  port,  he  was  sent  to  the  In  1860,  as  candidate  of  the  Bepubhcan  party 

prison  at  Dartmoor,  England,  where  he  was  of  Indiana,  he  was  elected  Aumtor  of  State, 

confined  for  two  y^ars.    In  1858  he  was  de-  in  which  office  he  served  one  term  of  two 

tidied  at  Essex  Market  Police  Court,  and  has  years,  doing  excellent  service  with  GoTemor 

heen  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  force  from  Morton  in  obtaining  means  for  equipping  troops 

its  organization.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war.   RetanuDgto 

July  28. — Cbapo,  Henbt  H.,  formerly  Gov-  his  adopted  city  he  was  elected  mayor,  wfidi 

emor  of  Michigan ;  died  in  Hint)  Mich.,  aged  place  he  held  two  terms. 

65  years.    He  was  bom  at  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  In  social  and  political  life  Mr.  Lange  wasdis- 

but  early  removed  to  New  Bedford,  where  he  'tinguished  for  nis  courtesy  and  refinement 

continued  to  reside  until  his  removal  to  Michi-  Possessing  a  fine  classical  education,  and  having 

gan,  in  1856,  after  which  he  was  largely  en-  acauired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Uws 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber,  and  customs  of  this  country,  he  took  pleasore 

He  held  at  one  time  the  office  of  Mayor  of  in  aiding  and  assisting  all  who  came  to  him, 

Flint ;  in  1862  was  eleoted  to  the  State  Senate,,  and  especially  those  who,  like  himself  had  Idt 

and  in  1864  was  chosen  Governor,  and  re-'  the  Fatherland  and  found  a  home  in  the  New 

elected  in  1866.  Worid. 

July  24. — Shebwin,  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  a  prom-  July  26. — Jewett,  Simeon  B.  ;  died  in  Clark- 

inent  educator ;  died  at  Dedham.  Mass.     He  son,  N.  Y.    He  was  formerly  United  StaU^s 

was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  N.  M.,  March  26,  Marshal  for  the  Western   District  of  Kev 

1799.    After  seven  years  spent  in  the  family  York. 

of  a  physician,  with  but  limited  advantages  for  July  80.— Keep,  Hsnbt,  a  distiDgoifbe^ 
schooling,  he  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  financier  and  railroad  manager ;  died  in  ^^e^ 
fourteen  to  the  clothier's  trade,  in  Groton,  York  City,  aged  51  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Mass.  Improving  his  spare  time,  however,  in  Jefferson  County,  if.  Y.,  and,  after  Buffering 
study,  and  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  many  hardships  through  poverty,  made  his  va.^ 
devoting  his  whole  attention  to  mental  culture,  to  Honeoye  Falls,  near  Bochester,  vhere  be 
ho  entered  Harvard  College  in  1821,  graduating  obtained  employment  first  as  a  teamster,  lav- 
among  the  first  in  his  class  in  1825.  Having  ing  by  a  little  money,  he  invested  it  daring  the 
had  in  the  mean  time,  and  subsequently  for  a  financial  crisis  of  1837  in  depreciated  cnrrencj. 
year,  experience  in  teaching,  he  was  appointed  which,  upon  its  subsequent  rise,  yielded  him  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Harvard.  From  handsome  profit.  Venturing  more,  he  boagbt 
1828  he  was  a  prominent  teacher  in  Boston;  up  a  oonsioerable amount ofCanadabsnk'Dote^ 
for  many  years  was  principal  of  the  Boston  from  people  living  on  the  American  frontier,  &t 
English  High  School,  and  was  at  one  time  a  discount,  and,  going  to  different  towns  in  Can- 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc-  ada,  had  them  cashed  at  par.  In  this  waj  be 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Algebra  and  made  sufl9cient  capital  for  starting  a  banking 
other  text-books.  establishment  at  Watertown,  and  subsequentlr 

July  25.— Lange,  Albbbt,  bom  in  Chariot-  established  other  country  banks.    Remoyinr 

tenburg,  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  to  New  York,  where  his  field  of  operfttion? 

December  16, 1801 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  could  be  more  extended,  he  was  soon  vidtl.^ 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.    Mr.  Lange  was  graduated  known  as  a  successful  operator  in  rsiht^ 

at  the  University  at  Halle,  where  he  Joined  a  stocks,  taking  his  place  upon  the  list  of  nul* 

conspiracy,  while  yet  a  student,  to  overthrow  lionnaires.    He  was  treasurer  of  the  Michiraa 

the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  lay  the  foundation  Southern  Bailroad  from  1861  to  1863.    In 

of  a  great  nationality  based  upon  a  free  con-  1866  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 

stitution,  and  self-government.    The  organiza-  tral  Railroad,  but  resigned  at  the  end  g(  ^ 

tion  was  exposed  by  the  confession  of  one  of  months.    In  June  of  1868  he  was  elected  prea- 

the  members  to  a  Catholic  priest,  and  Mr.  dent  ofthe  Chicago  and  North westenil^ihwjt 

Lange  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  which  position  he  retained  UU  his  death.  11<^ 
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iras  also  controlling  manager  of  the  Northern  struggles  of  both  parties,  bat  holding  no  office, 

lodiana  and  president  of  the  Cleveland  and  and  only  pnce  a  candidate. 

Toledo  Railroads.  Aug,  7. — Chapman,  Chables,  an  eminent 

July  — . — ^Xaitpi,  Rev.  Father  Honobatus  criminal  lawyer  and  politician  of  Connecticut ; 

X. ;  died  at  Mount  Hope  Retreat,  near  Balti-  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aged  70  years.    He 

more,  Md.,  aged  83  years.    He  was  a  native  of  was  bom  in  Newtown,  Conn.,  in  June,  1799, 

France,  and  was  for  forty  years  professor  of  his  father  being  Asa  Chapman,  an  eminent 

French  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmetts-  lawyer,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  re- 

barg.     He  was  ordained  priest  by  the  late  ceived  a  good  academic  education,  was  admit- 

Archbishop  Carroll.  ted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  practised  law  in  New- 

Aug.  1.— WiLSoar,  Rev.  Samttel  B.,  D.  D.,  a  town  1824-'27,  removed  to  New  Haven,  and 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  professor  of  the-  in  1832  to  Hartford ;  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ologj;  died  in  Hampden-Sidney,  Prince  Ed-  necticut  Legislature  three  times  before  1841; 
ward  County,  Va.,  aged  88  years.  He  was  United  States  District  Attorney,  1841-'46; 
bom  in  Virginia;  educated  at  Uampden-Sidney  member  of  Congress  from  First  District,  Con- 
College;  studied  theology  under  some  of  the  necticut,  1851-^53;  candidate  of  tiie  Temper- 
great  theologians  of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  once  party  for  Governor  in  1854 :  and  in  1856 
of  the  present  century;  was  ordained  in  1806,  joined  the  Democratic  party.  Though  occa- 
and  settled  the  same  year  at  Fredericksburg,  sionally  active  in  political  life,  Mr.  Chapman's 
Va.,  where  he  remained  as  pastor,  greatly  greatest  power  was  manifested  in  his  profes- 
esteemed  and  beloved,  tiU  1841,  when  he  was  sion.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  he  had  no  superior 
called  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Union  in  his  State,  hardly  one  in  the  nation.  He  was 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Hampden-Sidney,  a  man  of  infinite  wit,  great  sarcastic  power, 
then  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Baxter,  and  a  genial  companion  and  friend. 
He  continued  in  this  professorship  until  his  Aug.  7. — Eastman,  Pmup,  LL.  D.,  on  emi- 
death,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  filled  nent  jurist  of  Maine;  died  in  Saco,  Me.,  aged 
it  with  marked  ability,  though,  for  the  lost  few  70  years  and  6  months.  He  was  bom  in 
years,  somewhat  infirm  in  body.  Chatham,  N.  H.,  in  February,  1799,  educated 

Aug,  6. — ^Bakeb.  Davtd  Jewktt,  a  pioneer  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  Bowdoin  CoDege,  gradu- 
settler  end  political  leader  in  Illinois  for  many  ating  in  1820,  studied  law  with  Stephen  Chase, 
years;  died  at  Alton,  HI.,  aged  77  years.  He  and  Judges  Baylies  and  Dana,  and  was  admitted 
w&a  bom  in  East  Hoddam,  Conn.,  September  to  the  bar  at  Paris,  Mo.,  in  1828.  He  practised 
7, 1792,  of  Revolutionary  stock,  removed  with  law  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1823-^36 ;  at  Har- 
hi3  parents  to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1800,  rison,  Me.,  1836-'47 ;  and  at  Saco,  1847-69.  In 
fitted  himself  for  college,  while  engaged  in  1840  he  was  associated  with  Ebenezer  Everett, 
the  work  of  a  farm  in  the  wUdemess,  and  Esq.,  in  revising  and  publishing  the  "  General 
frradaated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton  Statutes  of  Mame;"  in  1840-^42  he  was  a 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  studied  law  with  Hon.  member  of  the  Maine  Senate.  In  1842-'43  he 
John  Dixon,  of  Ontario  County,  and  was  ad-  was  a  commissioner  to  locate  the  claims  of 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  married,  and  settlers  on  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Maine 
removed  to  Illinois  the  same  year,  settling  at  under  the  Washington  Treaty ;  and  for  five 
Easkaskia,  then  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  years  subsequently  commissioner  for  Cumber- 
speedily  obtained  a  large  practice  on  that  cir-  land  County.  From  1831  to  1869  he  was  a 
cnit,  becoming  a  f^w  years  later  probate  Judge  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin 
of  Randolph  County.  In  1823  an  attempt  was  College.  In  1849  he  published  a  carefully-pre- 
znade  to  introduce  slavery  into  Illinois,  by  an  pared  digest  of  the  first  twenty-six  volumes  of 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  He  opposed  the  *^  Maine  Law  Reports.''  As  a  lawyer,  he 
this  with  such  energy  with  voice  and  pen,  that  took  a  high  rank  among  the  leading  jurists  of 
the  supporters  of  slavery  in  the  State  deter-  the  State,  which  has  famished  -so  many  emi- 
mined  to  kill  him,  and  Thomas  Reynolds  (after-  nent  members  of  the  legal' profession, 
ward  Governor  of  Missouri)  attacked  him  with  Aug.  8. — ^Lrmjc,  Charles  C,  a  leading 
a  bludgeon  in  the  streets  of  Easkaskia,  inflict-  Boston  publisher  and  importer  of  books  for 
ing  a  blow  upon  his  head,  the  scar  of  which  more  than  forty  years ;  died  at  Cambridge, 
remuned  tiU  his  death.  In  1829  he  was  ap-  Mass.,  aged  70  years.  He  was  bom  at  Kenne- 
pointed  by  Govemor  Edwards  United  States  bunk.  Me.,  July  25, 1799,  went  to  Boston  early 
Senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  served  till  1831 ;  in  life  and  entered  a  shipping-house,  where  he 
carr}'ing  through  Congress  the  important  meas-  remained  but  a  short  time.  After  spending  a 
ure  of  selling  the  public  lands  to  actual  set-  winter  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mr.  Little  returned 
tiers  in  quantities  of  forty  acres,  which  greatly  to  Boston  and  entered  the  bookstore  of  Carter, 
facilitated  the  settlement  of  Dlinois  and  other  Hilliard  &  Co.  He  subsequently  became  a 
new  States.  In  1833  General  Jackson  ap-  member  of  the  firm  of  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  & 
pointed  him  United  States  Attomey  for  Uli-  Wilkins,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  for- 
nois,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  reappointed  him,  so  mation  of  his  partnership  with  the  late  James 
that  he  filled  this  important  ofllce  till  1841.  Brown,  in  the  year  1837,  under  the  style  of 
He  became  a  Whig  in  1840,  and  a  Republican  Charles  C.  Little  &  Co.,  or  as  it  appeared  on 
in  1834,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  their  books,  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
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This  was  subsequently  changed,  by  the  admis-  the  American  minister,  returned  to  New  Tor^ 
si  on  of  other  partners,  to  Little,  Brown  &  Go.  but  was  in  poor  health  and  depressed.  He  had 
The  house  were  not  only  large  publishers  of  recently  been  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Tax- 
standard  works,  such  as  Bancroft's  Histories,  Commissioner's  Office, 
the  Aldine  edition  of  British  Poets,  White's  Aug.  16.  —  Jaoeb,  BEjrorr,  a  TeneraUe 
Shakespeare,  etc.,  but  for  many  years  the  most  French  scholar  and  professor,  died  in  Brook- 
extensive  law  publishers  in  the  United  States,  lyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  83  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
and  also  the  largest  importers  of  standard  France,  but  had  long  been  resident  in  the 
English  law  and  miscellaneous  works,  Intro-  United  States,  and  was  for  many  yexirs  Pro- 
ducing to  American  buyers  the  "Enoyclopndia  fessor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages  in 
Britannica,"  the  great  dictionaries  of  Dr.  Wil-  some  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Brooklyn, 
liam  Smith,  and  many  other  standard  works.  Aug.  17. — Clabk,  Rev.  James  A.,  Profess- 
In  all  these  great  enterprises  Mr.  Little  was  or  of  Latin  in  Kalamazoo  College,  and  fonn^r 
active,  energetic,  and  prompt.  He  was  highly  editor  of  the  Michigan  Christian  herald;  died 
esteemed  in  private  life.  For  nearly  a  year  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  aged  41  years.  He  was  a 
before  his  death  his  health  had  been  impaired,  native  of  Washington,  Berkshire  County,  Mas6^ 
and  he  had  spent  some  months  at  the  South,  was  prepared  for  college  at  Shelbume  F&Ui 
and  had  but  recently  returned.  Academy,  Mass.,  and  entered  Williams  Collece 

Aug.   11. — NuNNS,    Robert,    a   celebrated  in  1849,  whence  he  graduated  with  honor  in 

piano-forte  maker ;  died  at  Setauket,  L.  I.,  aged  1853,  and  was  subsequently  offered  a  tutorship 

78  years.    He  was  bom  in  1791,  and  had  been  in  the  college ;  but,  after  teaching  for  a  year  in 

engaged  in  the  business  over  fifty  years,  being,  the  academy  at  Shelbume  Falls,  he  enterv«] 

it  was  said,  the  oldest  builder  of  piano-fortes  in  Newton  Theological  Seminary  and  gradasted 

the  United  States.  in  1857.    Removing  to  the  West,  he  became 

Aug,  12. — Nichols,  Jebemiah,  an  influential  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Adrian,  MicL^ 

and  active  politician  of  Pennsylvania ;  died  in  and    subsequently  at  Fairfield  in    the  »uBe 

Philadelphia,  in  his  47th  year.    He  was  a  na-  State.  In  1861  he  was  called  to  a  professorship 

tive  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  bom  in  1822.    In  in  Kalamazoo  College,  and  remained  there  till 

1860  ho  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  the  1864,  when  he  took  charge,  as  editor,  of  the 

Republicans  from  the  First  District,  which  had  Michigan  Christian  Herald  at  Detroit  &ii<l 

always  been  strongly  Democratic.    He  was  re-  continued  in  that  position  till  the  consolidaticn 

elected  in  1868,  and  served  until  1866.    Origi-  of  the  paper  with  the  Standard  at  Chica^,  in 

nally  a  carpenter,  Mr.  Nichols  was  a  man  of  no  1867,  remaining  corresponding  editor  tUI  his 

culture,  but  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  death.    In  1867  he  was  recalled  to  Kalamazoo, 

inner  workings  of  local  politics.    He  was  espe-  this  time  as  Latin  professor,  acting  also  ts 

ciolly  identified  with  the  Cameron  wiag  of  the  treasurer  of  the  college.    He  was  at  the  saire 

Pennsylvania  Republicans.    In  social  life  he  time  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Convention,  h 

was  exceedingly  popular,  and  known  as  a  man  1868  Prof.  Clark  entered  with  all  his  heart 

of  generous  impulses.  mto  the  effort  for  the  further  endowment  »'f 

Aug.    14. — ^EvAKS,    Henkt    G.,    a   former  the  college,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with 

journalist  and  publisher  of  New  York  City;  the  most  gratifying  success,  though  the  exp^**- 

died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  ure  and  overwork  were,  perhaps,  the  causes  of 

age.    Mr.  Evans  was  co-editor  and  proprietor  his  premature  death. 

of  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror  almost  from        Aug.  28.  —  Texnet,  Joinr   8.,   LL.  D..  a 

the  beginning  of  its  career  to  its  close,  and  was  Maine  jurist  ;«died  in  Norridgewock,  Me.,  a^d 

one  of  the  best  writers  for  the  daily  press  in  80.    He  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  IT^v, 

the  city.    For  fifteen  years  past  (since  the  dis-  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  law,  hl*\ 

continuance  of  the  Mirror)  he  had  been  ex-  settled  at  Norridgewock,  taking  rank  for  maLy 

tensively  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  years  past  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  acd 

maintained  a  high  reputation.  judges  of  the  State.    After  occupying  mtxny 

Aug.   14. — Kapfp,   Edwabd,  a  gallant  of-  subordinate  positions,  he  was  elected  Chkf 

ficer  of  volunteers  in  the  late  war.  Colonel  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 

the  7th  Regiment  Now  York  State  Volunteers  served  frcftn  1866  to  1863. 
(Steuben  Regiment)  in  1861  and  1862,  a  na-        Aug.  24. — ^Doub,  Rev.  Petxs,  D.D.,  a  Me:h- 

tive  of  Germany,  and  subsequently  returlied  odist  clergyman  and  professor,  died  at  Green?- 

thither ;  died  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.  boro,  N.  C.,  aged  74  years.    Ho  had  been  a 

Aug.  15. — ^Nagle,  Whjjam  J.,  an  officer  of  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 

volunteers  in  the  late  war,  and  subsequently  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was  for  two  or  thrc*. 

a  Fenian  leader ;  died  by  suicide  in  New  York  years  a  professor  in  the  Methodist  Theolc^cal 

City.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  but  of  Seminary  in  that  state. 


in  their  behalf,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned    for  the  Indiana  District  since  1866. 

by  the  British  Government,  and  after  his  dis-        Aug.  26. — Pbnnikotox,  Aarox  8.,  an  aMe 

charge,  in  consequence  of  representations  of    lawyer,  brother  of  the  late  William  Penning- 
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ton,  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  Speaker  of 
theHoase  of  Representatives;  died  inPaterson, 
N.  J.,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
practised  law  at  Paterson  for  many  years,  prin- 
cipally as  a  Chancery  lawyer,  and  was  formerly 
a  State  Senator  and  Public  Prosecutor  of  the 
Pleas  for  Passaic  County.  He  was  also  Vioe- 
Goremor  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Use- 
ful Manufactures,  and  at  one  time  acted  as 
governor  of  that  society.  He  was  esteemed 
for  his  probity  in  his  profession,  and  for  his 
generous  social  qualities. 

Aug.  27. — DuRivAOE,  J.,  an  active  journalist 
and  author ;  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  a  versatile  and  agreeable 
writer,  and  a  gentleman  of  amiable  manners 
and  kindly  disposition. 

Auff.  — , — Gbioo,  Johk  Warneb,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the  late  John 
Grigg,  publisher;  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged 
abont  50  years.  He  bequeathed  the  following 
sums  to  the  various  charities  of  his  native  city : 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  $50,000;  the  Charity 
Hospital,  $10,000 ;  the  Foster  Home  Association, 
$10,000;  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless 
Children,  $5,000 ;  the  Merchants'  Fund  Society, 
110,000;  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
$10,000;  the  first  troop  of  Philadelphia  city 
cavalry,  $10,000 ;  the  Union  Benevolent  Society, 
$5,000;  to  each  of  the  seven  soup  societies  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia — ^namely,  the  Northern, 
Central,  Western,  Kensington,  Spring  Garden, 
Moyamensing  and  South wark— $1,000,  $7,000. 
Total,  $117,000. 

Aug.  — . — ^Harasztht,  Colonel  Aoostw,  an 
enterprising  and  energetic  Hungarian  explorer 
and  pioneer,  bom  in  Hungary  in  1812  and 
educated  there ;  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
many  years  ago ;  lived  for  some  years  in  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Texas ;  came  to  California 
in  1850;  was  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 
at  San  Francisco  1858-'67;  afterward  engaged 
largely  in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Buena  Vista  Vinioultural  So- 
ciety's Vineyard  in  Sonoma  County,  and  was 
sent  in  1864  to  Europe  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  investigate  the  culture  of  the  grape 
there  and  procure  European  varieties;  he  re- 
tomed  with  large  supplies  of  the  best  European 
kinds,  and  published  in  1865  a  large  and  valuable 
treatise  on  grape  culture  and  wine-making  in 
Snrope  and  in  California;  in  1867  he  went  to 
Nicaragua  and  obtained  from  that  government 
the  right  to  manufacture  distilled  liquors  for 
twenty  years ;  while  exploring  near  Leon,  he 
fell  into  a  stream,  and  was  devoured  by  alli- 
gators. 

Sept.  2. — Boole,  Francis  I.  A.,  a  New  York 
politician ;  died  in  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Uti- 
ca,  N.  Y.,  aged  49  years.  He  was  bom  in 
^Va  Scotia,  May  21, 1820,  came  to  New  York 
in  bis  youth  and  learned  the  trade  of  ship- 
haildlng.  He  first  came  into  notice  as  Com- 
mon Councilman  for  all  the  districts  of  the 
Eleventh  Ward,  New  York  City,  about  1858. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  Alderman  of  the 


same  ward,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  City 
Inspector  by  Mayor  Opdyke.  In  the  autumn 
of  1863  he  was  nominated  for  Mayor  by  Tam- 
many Hall,  but  was  defeated  by  C.  Godfrey 
Gunther,  coming  out  of  the  canvass  with  less 
votes  than  either  Mr.  Gunther  or  Mr.  Blunt, 
the  Republican  candidate.  On  the  creation  of 
the  Board  of  Health  in  1865  the  office  of  City 
Inspector  was  abolished,  and,  Mr.  Boole's  great 
popularity  having  sensibly  waned,  his  mind 
became  affected,  and  he  soon  manifested  symp- 
toms of  softening  of  the  brain. 

Sept  2. — GsBOBNB,  Thomas  B.,  LL.  D.,  a  law- 
yer, judge,  and  political  leader  of  Connecticut ; 
died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  72  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1797, 
educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1817,  studied  law,  was  judge  of  Fair- 
field Dounty  for  several  years,  and  represented 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in  Congress 
from  1839  to  1843.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
New  Haven,  was  law  professor  in  the  Law  De- 
partment of  Yale  College  from  1855  to  1865,  and 
in  1856  received  from  Wesleyan  University  the 
degree  of  LL.  D. 

Sept  3. — OxEiTDiNB,  Rev.  Abchibald  W.,  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  Revolutionary  veteran ; 
died  at  Benton's  Creek,  Phelps  County,  Mo., 
aged  110  years.  He  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina, August  26,  1759,  was  one  of  Marion's 
men  during  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  very 
many  years  a  mloister  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Although  he  had  been  unable  to  walk 
for  the  last  three  years,  he  retained  his  sight, 
hearing,  and  intellect,  up  to  the  last  hour. 

Sept,  5. — Palmo,  Ferdinand,  an  Italian 
oook,  confectioner,  and  founder  and  manager 
of  an  opera-house  in  New  York  City ;  died 
there,  aged  85  years.  He  was  bom  in  Naples, 
Italy,  in  1784,  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1802,  and,  after  spending  four  or  five  years 
at  the  South,  came  to  New  York  City  in  1807, 
and,  by  skill,  industry,  and  economy,  was  able 
soon  to  open  a  small  restaurant  and  confec- 
tionery of  nis  own.  After  a  number  of  years 
he  built  the  large  restaurant,  which  for  many 
years  occupied  the  comer  of  Reade  Street  and 
Broadway,  known  to  old  New-Yorkers  as  the 
Cqfe  dee  Mille  Cohnnee^  and  made  a  fortune 
there.  In  1835  he  determined  to  sell  this,  and 
to  build  and  manage  an  Italian  opera-house,  and 
erected  what  was  afterward  known  as  Burton's 
Theatre,  now  the  United  States  Court  Rooms, 
in  Chambers  Street.  He  opened  this  for  the  first 
regular  season  in  1844,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
lost  his  entire  fortune  in  the  enterprise.  He  re- 
turned to  his  old  profession,  but  he  was  past' 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  soon  the  failure  of  the 
house  by  which  he  was  employed  threw  him  out 
of  employment.  The  theatrical  and  opera  man- 
agers and  actors,  to  whom  he  had  always  been 
a  kind  friend,  hereupon  established  a  fund  for 
his  support,  by  which  his  last  years  were  ren- 
dered comfortable. 

Sept,  5. — WoBxn,  Jonathan,  a  leading  poli- 
tician and  Unionist  of  North  Carolina ;  died 
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&t  Baleigb,  N.  C,  aged  about  72  years.     He  cetved  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  UniTerfity 

was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolma  Leg^shi-  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838.    He  was  the  anthor 

ture  from  1829  to  1884,  and  in  1881,  daring  the  of  several  devotional  works  of  cozinderable 

height  of  the  nullification  excitement,  lntro«  merit 

duced  a  resolution  into  the  House  of  Commons  Sept.  19. — ^Woodbbidoe,  Rev.  Jonsr,  D.  D^  % 

of  the  State,  denouncing  it  in  the  strongest  distinguished  Ck>ngreffationaliBt  dergTman  and 

terms.    When  theseoession  movement  began,  author,  bom  in  Southampton,  Maas^  in  1784; 

he  opposed  it  with  great  vigor,  and  voted  diedat  Waukegan,  Wis.,  in  ihe85thyearoflu3 

against  the  convention  to  take  NorUi  Carolina  age.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1604^ 

out  of  the  Union.    He  was  known  as  a  decided  and  was  ordiuned  as  pastor  of  the  church  in 

Unionist  daring  the  war,  though,  like  Mr.  Botts,  Hadley,  June  20, 1 810,  where  he  remained  until 

of  Virginia,  he  remained  at  his  home  and  kept  September  15, 1830,  when  he  became  pastor 

aloof  from  political  action.    In  1865  he  was  of  the  Bowery  Presbyterian  Church  m  N.  T. 

elected  Gh>vemor  of  the  State,  and  served  until  city.    Here  he  remained  about  ten  yean,  ind 

the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  when  he  gave  was  afterward  settled  at  Bridgeport  and  New 

place  to  Governor  Holden.  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  Fehnurr, 

Sept,  10.  —  Gold,  Samuxl  Wadswobth;  1842,  became  pastor  of  the  Russell  Church  in 
M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician  and  agriculturist,  Hadley,  from  which  he  was  dismissed,  at  his 
of  West  Cornwall,  Conn. ;  died  there,  aged  75  own  request,  July  15, 1857.  His  entire  pasto- 
years.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  rate  in  Hadley,  therefore,  lasted  thirty-five  jean 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1814^  and  studied  Dr.  Woodbridge  came  from  a  ministerial  fpilj, 
medicine,  practising  for  some  years  under  a  li-  there  having  been  but  one  break  in  the  line  of 
cense.  In  1829  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  John  Woodbridges,  ministers  of  the  Gospd, 
from  Williams  College,  and  in  1886  from  Yale  since  the  Reformation,  or  for  more  than  three 
College,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  a  hundred  years.  Dr.  Woodbridge  possesed 
Fellow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  fineantiquarian  tastes,  and  had  made  some  itl- 
of  Connecticut,  and  for  many  years,  in  con-  uable  contributions  to  the  early  history  of  Old 
nection  with  his  son,  Samuel  W.  Gold,  Jr.,  Hadley  and  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
M.  D.,  had  had  the  reputation  of  being  in  the  SepU  21.— Boccwood,  Rev.  Gilbsbt,  a  Coo- 
very  front  rank  of  New  England  farmers.  His  gregationalist  clergyman  and  missionaiy;  di«d 
contributions  to  agricultnrcd  literature  and  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  aged  58  years,  lie  hid 
science  were  numerous  and  valuable.  been  a  missionary  among  the  Tuscaroraa  Irom 

Sept.  11.— Bahkson,  Right  Rev.  Geobgb  R,  1837  to  1861. 

D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  for  Sept.  22. — Atxtctt,  Richabd  L.,  an  editor, 

the  southern  division ;  died  at  Salem,  K.  C,  author,  and  practical  agriculturist ;  died  in 

aged  64  years.    A  native  of  the  Netherlands,  Stockhcdm,  Sweden,  aged  66  years.    He  vtf 

where  he  was  bom  in  September,  1805,  he  bom  in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  in  October, 

came  to  this  country  many  years  ago,  and  was  1803,  educated  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  earij 

employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Moravian  Theo-^  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York 

logical  Seminary  at  Nazareth,  Pa.    He  subse-  City.    Relinquishing  this,  he  entered  into  tit- 

quently  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of  the  Mora^  erary  pursuits  and  the  study  of  the  law  in 

vian  Church  at  Lancaster,  and  officiated  in  that  Baltimore,  but  on  account  of  impaired  health 

capacity  until  1861,  when  he  was  ordained  a  returned  to  a  more  active,  out-door  life  in  1882. 

bishop,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Church  He  had  a  large  tract  of  woodland  on  the  Niag- 

in  the  Southern  States,  taking  up  his  residence  ara  River,  which  he  cleared  and  brought  inio 

in  Salem,  where  he  died.    Bishop  Bahnsonhad  cultivation,  and  commenced  breeding  varices 

just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  kinds  of  improved  stock,  a  busineas  m  whieh  be 

for  several   months,  attending   the   General  took  great  delight.  Inl842,tncoi\junctionwith 

Council  of  the  Moravian  Charch.    He  was  a  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  be  foiiiid<d 

man  of  fine  culture,  amiable  manners,  and  de-  the  American  Agneulturiet^  of  which  for  tHr* 

cided  ability.  teen  years  he  was  contributor,  co-editor,  m 

Sept. 
eminent 
Philadelphi 

74th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in  Salis-  of  Domestic  Animals."    The  demand  for  im- 

bury.  Conn.,  in  1796,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  proved  agricultural  implements,  stimnlated  by 

College  in  1817,  and  at  the  General  Episcopal  the  Agrieulturut^  led  the  Allen  brothers  to 

Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  In  1820.  Open  an  agricultural  implement  warehoa^e. 

He  received  ordination  as  a  priest  f^om  Bi^op  which  is  still  carried  on,  and  this  bosineM  h^ 

Hobart  in  1823 ;  and  after  having  taken  charge,  came  so  extensive  that  they  withdrew  from  va 

in  turn,  of  the  parishes  of  Laiisingburg  and  paper  to  conduct  it    Mr.  Allen  had  also  a 

Waterford,  N.  T.,  and  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  large   amount  of  real  estate  at  Manitowoc, 

and  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Board  Wis.,  and   was  greatly   esteemed  there  for 

of  Missions,  he,  in  1887,  became  rector  of  hb  liberality  and  kindness  of  heart    He  wtf 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  a  a  man  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fine  taster 

useful  ministry  of  thirty-two  years.    He  re-  and  a  most  generous  and  amiable  dispositioo. 
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He  was  nukking  a  tour  of  Northern  Europe  at  well  known  in  the  pnblio  oonnoils  of  the  State ; 

the  time  of  his  sadden  death.  died  at  Brainard's  Bridge,  N.  T.,  aged  61  years. 

Sept,  27. — CSowxN',  BsirjAMnr  S.,  M.  D.,  a  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
prominent  politiciaxL  jorist,  and  editor,  of  Ohio ;  Senate  in  1864-^65,  and,  though  not  a  member 
died  Bt  8L  GlairsTille,  Ohio,  aged  76  years,  of  the  legal  profession,  having  been  for  many 
Ue  was  bom  in  Washington  Oonntj,  N.  T.,  in  years  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  farming, 
1793 ;  educated  there ;  studied  medicine,  and  he  was,  from  the  public  confidence  in  his  ability 
receired  his  diplo&a  about  1817.  In  1820  he  and  integrity,  made  chairman  of  the  Com* 
remored  toMoorefield,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  mittee  on  Manufactures,  and  assigned  a  promi- 
and,  after  some  years'  practice  as  a  physician,  nent  position  on  the  committees  on  Claims, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  uie  bar  in  Public  Health,  and  Medical  CoUeges  and 
1S29.  He  removed  to  St.  Olairsville  in  1882.  Societies.  His  strict  integrity  and  freedom 
and,  after  a  time,  added  to  his  professional  from  partisanship  won  him  high  esteem  from 
duties  the  editorship  of  the  Belmont  Chroniel&j  all  who  knew  him  well. 
of  which  he  was  proprietor  and  principal  Oct,  16. — ^RrrNsn,  Joseph,  a  leading  politi- 
editor  ontU  1862,  when  he  relinquished  it  to  cian  of  Pennsylvania,  many  years  suioe ;  died 
hia  son,  now  Brigadier-General  B.  R.  Cowen.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  aged  00  years.  He  had  been 
In  1839  he  was  seat  as  a  delegate  to  the  con-  in  early  life  a  Federalist,  and,  on  the  organiza- 
Tention  which  nominated  General  Harrison  for  tion  of  the  Whig  party^  in  1828,  became  a 
President,  and  in  1840  was  elected  to  Congress  Whig,  By  that  party, '  then,  and  for  some 
by  the  Whigs,  where  he  succeeded  Joshua  B.  years  after,  in  the  minority  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
biddings  as  chairman  of  the  Commitee  on  was  elected  Governor  in  1836,  and  held  office 
Claims.  He  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  till  1889.  He  was  not  a  man  of  very  great  abili- 
the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  passed  by  only  one  ties,  but  the  able  coxmcillors  he  had  about  him, 
nuyority,  and  throughout  his  congressional  the  late  Thaddeus  Stevens  being  one  of  the  fore- 
career,  as,  indeed,  throughout  his  long  life,  was  most,  caused  his  administration  to  be  respectable 
always  looked  upon  as  a  consistent  antislavery  in  character.  During  his  term  of  office,  a  con- 
man.  Daring  1845  and  1846  he  was  a  member,  vention  for  revising  we  State  constitution  was 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  from  1847  to  1862  held,  and  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
was  presidiug  jadge  of  the  Court  of  Common  1888.  In  the  gubernatorial  election  which 
Pleas.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  followed,  the  Democratic  party  gained  the  as- 
took  an  active  part  in  raising  men  and  money,  cendenoy,  and,  after  a  campaign  of  unsurpassed 
and  daring  its  continuance  his  efforts  to  aid  bitterness,  David  B.  Porter  was  elected  Gov- 
tlid  Goremment  were  never  relaxed.  emor.    Each  party  feared  the  other ;  it  was 

Sept,  29. — Ekin,  Rev.  Johk,  D.  D.,  an  elo-  reported  that  Gk>vemor  Ritner  woidd  hold 

qaent  and  able  clergyman  of  the  Associate  over,  and  there  was  so  much  talk  of  force  to 

Keformed  Church,  for  many  years  a  prominent  inaugurate  Governor  Porter,  that  Governor 

and  inflnential  clergyman  of  Cincinnati^  but  of  Ritner,  naturally  timid,  requested  that  a  body 

late  settled  in  Kansas;   died  in  Topeka,  Kan.^  of  IT.  S.  troops  might  be  sent  to  Harrisburg 

a^ed  about  65  years.  to  keep  the  peace.    Two  bodies,  each  profess- 

Oct,    2. — Nkuson,    William,    a  venerable  ing  to  be  the  Legislature,  were  in  session, 

citizen  and  lawyer  of  Westchester  County,  Before  any  actual  collision,  however,  wiser 

'V.  Y. ;  died  at  Peekskill,  K  T.,  in  the  86tii  counsels  prevailed,  and  Governor  Porter  was 

jear  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  in  Clinton,  inaugurated  peacefully,  and  Governor  Ritner 

Botchess  County,  N.  T.,  June  29,  1784 ;  re-  retLtid  to  private  life,  taking  no  fhrther  part 

ceired  an  academical  education,  studied  law,  in  the  politics  of  the  State.     (See  Pobtes, 

and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  l^e  Supreme  David  R.,  in  Annual  Ctolopjbdia  for  1867.) 
(oort  in  May,  1807,  his  license  having  been        Oct,  17. — ^Rioe,  Yiotob  M.,  a  Republican 

Mgned  by  Chief-Justice  Kent    He  practised  politician  and  political  leader  of  New  York ; 

law  for  more  than  fifty  years*  in  the  counties  died  at  Oneida,  Madison  County,  N.  T.,  aged 

of  Westchester,  Putnam,  and  Rockland,  with.  55  years.    He  was  bom  at  Clymer,  Chautau- 

ftVility  and  success.    He  was  District  Attor-  qua  County,  N.  T.,  in  1814,  but  resided  for 

nej  for  these  three  counties  for  thirty  years;  many  years  in  Buffalo;  had  received  an  ex- 

a  member  of    the  Assembly  of  New  York  ceUent  education,  and  was,  for  a  considerable 

in  1819  and*  1820;  State  Senator  in  1823-^24.  time,  a  teacher  in  that  city,  at  first  of  penman- 

(roremor  Yates  urged  him  about  this  time  ship,  and  subsequently  the  head  of  a  oonmier- 

to  accept  the  circuit  judgeship  of  the  Second  cial  or  business  college.    Though  active  in 

Circnit,  but  he  declined.     He  remained  in  politics,  he  held  no  office  until  1862,  when  he 

the  active  practice  of  his  profession  till  1847,  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 

whenhewas  elected  member  of  Congress  from  tion,  a  position  whose   onerous  and  varied 

bisdiatriot,andre8lectedinl849.    He  declined  duties  he  performed  with  great  success  for 

to  be  again  a  candidate,  and  returned  to  his  three  years.    At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1865, 

practice,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  eightieth  he  did  not  seek  a  rejection,  but  returned  to 

y^r.  Buffalo,  where  he  had  since  been  a  bank-officer. 

Oct.  15. — Hastinos,  FsBDEBiofK  H.,  an  es-  His  death  occurred  from  a  carbuncle. 
tiinable  citizen  of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,        Oct,  18.--Macdonald,  Moses,  an  active  po- 
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litical  leader  in  Maino ;  died  at  Saco,  Me.,  aged  visions  to  the  poor,  but  established  the  sonp- 
64  years  6  months.  He  was  bom  in  Limerick,  house  system  for  their  benefit,  thus  fumishiDi 
Mo.,  April  8,  1815 ;  had  a  good  academical  ed-  them  with  nutritious  food  at  a  rate  much  bi- 
ucation;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  low  what  they  could  have  prepared  it  for  it 
1887,  and  practised  his  profession  from  1887  their  own  homes,  even  if  the  meat  had  bets 
to  1845.  In  1841,  1842,  and  1845,  he  was  a  given  them.  He  followed  the  same  cooRe  ia 
member  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  in  1845  1861-'62.  For  four  or  five  yean  post  be  b&d 
Speaker  of  the  House ;  he  was  State  Treasurer  been  deeply  interested  in  boOperatiTe  more- 
from  1847  to  the  close  of  1849 ;  member  of  ments,  and  had  organized  a  number  of  co- 
Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  District  operative  societies  in  New  York  and  yicinitr. 
of  Maine  from  1851  to  1855 ;  and  Collector  of  He  was  fertile  in  expedients  to  ud  the  poor  to 
the  District  of  Portland,  under  President  Bu-  help  themselves,  and  never  chary  of  hjs  own 
chanan,  from  1857  to  1861.  means  in  aiding  them  to  do  so. 

Oct,  19. — ^Morton,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Oct.  28. — Henbt,  Rev.  RobkbtW.,  D.D.,in 
gold-pen  manufacturer,  and  a  liberal  and  patri-  eminent  and  eloquent  Presbyterian  dergTmsn. 
otic  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  in  New  York  educated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  settled  sec- 
City,  aged  49  years.  By  the  adoption  of  skil-  cessively  in  Chicago,  lU.,  as  co-pastor  with  Her. 
ful  automatic  processes,  invented  by  himself.  Dr.  McElroy,  in  New  York  City,  and  overtbc 
he  made  a  great  change  in  the  manufacture  of  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia;  ^ed 
gold  pens  about  the  year  1860,  and  thence-  in  Alexandria,  Egypt.  He  had  been  nukis^ 
forth  tlie  pointing,  tempering,  and  grinding  the  tour  of  Europe  and  the  East  since  }Lj, 
of  these  pens,  which  had  formerly  been  done  1869,  and  was  bound  homeward,  when  he  jj 
unequally  and  often  imperfectly  by  hand,  was  seized  with  the  Syrian  fever,  at  Alexandria,  uC 
all  accomplished  by  machinery.  His  pens  had  died  after  a  few  days^  illness, 
a  high  reputation,  and  an  immense  sale  through-  Nov,  2. — ^Bangs,  Rev.  Hevait,  a  piooHr 
out  the  Union,  and  his  large  income  was  dis-  Methodist  clergyman ;  died  in  Nov  HiTec 
bursed  with  a  generous  hand  for  the  cause  of  Conn.,  aged  79  years.  He  was  bom  in  ivr- 
the  Union  and  its  defenders.  field,  Conn.,  April  15, 1790,  but  early  remoTcd 

Oct.  23. — AvEBT,  Ephbaim  K.,  a  once  fa-  to  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.    At  the  age  ii 

mous  Methodist  clergyman ;  died  in  Pittsfield,  eighteen  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  v» 

Ohio,  aged  70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Con-  licensed  to  preach.    In  1816  he  joined  the 

necticut,  and  had  been  for  some  years  a  Meth-  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  in  it  f^r 

odist  preacher,  and   had  attracted  attention  fifty-four  consecutive  years.  For  many  years  be 

by  his  eloquence  and  ability,  when  he  was  was  the  presiding  elder  for  the  New  Haven  IH*- 

stationed  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  1882  and  1 888.  trict,  and  in  1868  was  the  presiding  elder  of  the 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young  wo-  Bonth  Long  Island  District.    His  miniftrr  va 

man,  a  member  of  his  church,  named  Sarah  a  successfiu  one,  and  during  bis  pastorate  h< 

Maria  Cornell.    They  were  for  a  considerable  admitted  some  ten  thousand  persons  to  cboicli 

period  very  intimate,  but  without  exciting  any  membership. 

particular  attention.  Miss  Cornell  being  affi-        J^ov,  5. — Riggs,  Dr.  Jetub  R.,  a  prominent 

anced  to  another.    At  length  the  body  of  the  physician  of  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  died  at  Drakw- 

girl  was  found  near  a  haystack,  in  a  field  re-  ville,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  HewasbominMc-r* 

mote  from  the  highway,  and  the  circumstances  ris  County,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1809 ;  studied  mc^^ 

made  it  evident  that  the  double  crime  of  seduo-  cine  and  graduated  at  the  Barclay  Street  Htii- 

tion  and  murder  had  been  committed.    Mr.  ical  University  of  New  York.   In  1828  he  ma^c 

Avery's  known  intimacy  with  her  led  to  the  an  extensive  sea-voyage  over  the  world;  pft(* 

suspicion  that  he  was  the  murderer.    He  was  tised  his  profession  from  1882  to  1849;  siTsf- 

tried  both  by  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  court ;  two  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature:  in 

the  former  acquitting  him  after  a  careful  and  1865  was  elected  for  three  years  to  the  Senito 

Erotracted  trial,  with  emphatic  assurance  of  of  New  Jersey;  andinl858  waschosenaR'i'- 
is  innocence,  and  the  latter  failing  to  make  a  resentative  in  Congress,  serving  as  a  member 
case  against  him,  and  discharging  .him  under  a  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures. 
nolle  prosequi.  But  the  community  refused  to  Nov.  6, — Hall,  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  a  Conre- 
believe  him  innocent,  and,  after  attempting  in  gationalist  clergyman ;  died  at  Ponghkoep?i^> 
vain,  for  some  years,  to  continue  in  the  min-  N.  Y.,  aged  84  years.  Ho  was  bom  in  Goilfonl. 
istry,  he  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  from  it,  Ct.,  in  November,  1886 ;  fitted  for  colie?*  *^ 
and  removed  to  Ohio,  where,  for  more  than  East  Hampton;  graduated  with  honor  fron)^^' 
thirty  years,  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  quiet,  in-  College  in  1860;  studied  theology  at  New  Have: 
dustrious  farmer,  and  was  greatly  respected  one  year ;  was  one  year  with  the  army  i* 
and  beloved  by  his  neighbors  and  acquaint-  chaplain  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  Connectit^it 
ances.  Volunteer  Infantry ;  and  then  studied  thrw 
Oct.  23. — Fabmsb,  John  TV.,  a  generous  and  years  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  with  Tholuck.  J 
philanthropic  citizen  of  New  York ;  died  in  whose  family  he  spent  most  of  that  time,  lUic 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  60  years.  In  the  winter  with  whom  he  was  on  t^rms  of  cordial  a- 
of  distress  which  followed  the  financial  panic  timacy.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  a  csrttu 
of  1857,  he  not  only  gave  bountifully  of  pro-  and  elegant  writer,  a  dignified  and  imprea^f 
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speaker,  and  a  devoted  pastor.     In  1868  ill  to  oarrj  the  gospel  to  the  Sand^ch  Islands, 

health  compelled  him  to  resign  a  pastorate  in  he  o£fered  his  services  to  the  American  Board, 

Auburn,  Me.,  since  which  time  he  had  been  and  received  an  appointment  in  1619.  He  was 

anable  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  profession,  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Oahn  at  Honolnla, 

Ifav.  7. — Basoom,  Olitbb,  an  active  poll-  which  soon  became  the  permanent  seat  of 

ticiftn  of  the  State  of  New  York;  died  at  White-  government,  and  the  chief  resort  of  whaling 

haU,K.  Y.,  of  heart-disease,  aged  54  years.  He  and  other  ships  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  his 

was  bom  in  Orwell,  Yt.,  at  which  place  his  unwearied  labors  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 

father  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  and  gave  him  a  strong  influence  for  good  over  the 

when  quite  young  commenced  life  as  a  clerk  in  kings  and  chief  rulers  of  that  time.    In  1841 

a  store  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.    He  afterward  be-  Mr.  Bingham  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 

came  a  director  of  the  Northern  Transportation  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 

Company,  and  for  ten  years  was  secretary  and  his  wife^s  health,  which  never  was  sufSciently 

treasurer  of  that  corporation.     About   two  recovered  to  admit  of  her  return;  and  after 

joars  ago  he  resigned  those  offices,  and  entered  her  death,  which  occurred  some  years  later,  it 

the  lumber  firm  of  Brett,  Spooner  &  Go.    In  was  not  considered  advisable  for  him  to  resume 

the  M  of  1868  he  was  elected  Canal  Oommis-  his  connection  with  the  mission. 

sioner,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  Nov.  11. — Coir,  Bev.  Gubdon  S.,  D.  D.,'  an 

with  creditable  assiduity,  and  thus  probably  Episcopal  clergyman;  died  in  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

aggravated  the  malady  which  terminated  his  He  was  formerly  a  professor  in  Trinity  College, 

career  so  suddenly.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for  twenty-five  years  was 

Xcv.  8. — KsNT,  Rev.  Aratxts,  a  pioneer  Con-  Rector  of  St.  John^s  Church,  Bridgeport, 
pregationalist  clergyman  anil  home  missionary,  Nov.  11. — ^Warner,  Wyllts,  Secretary  and 
died  at  Galena,  HI.,  aged  75  years.  He  was  Treasurer  of  Yale  College ;  died  in  Chicago, 
bora  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  educated  at  Yale  and  aged  70  years.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
Prmceton,  and,  upon  the  completion  of  his  in  1826,  and  subsequently  at  the  Yale  Theo- 
theological  course,  applied  to  the  Home  Mis-  logical  Seminary ;  but,  although  licensed  to 
sionarj Society  for  "a  place  so  hard  that  no  preach,  was  never  a  settled  pastor.  In  1829 
one  else  would  take  it,"  and  in  1829  was  sent  ne  was  made  a  tutor  at  Yale,  and  was  sub- 
to  the  Galena  lead-mines.  Here  he  was  un-  sequently  appointed  agent  to  collect  what  was 
eeasing  in  his  labors,  and  in  less  than  two  known  as  the  $100,000  fund  for  the  college,  in 
years  had  a  Sabbath-school  with  ten  teachers  which  work  he  was  very  successful.  In  1838 
and  from  sixty  to  ninety  scholars,  having  also  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  college  in  place 
est&hlished  a  day-school,  which  he  conducted  of  James  Hillhouse,  deceased,  and  continued  in 
bimself.  In  1831  he  organized  the  First  Pres-  that  ofSce  until  1862,  when  failing  health  com- 
bfterian  Church  in  Galena,  and, after  holding  a  pelled  him  to  resign.  Upon  the  death  of  Rev. 
pastorate  for  several  years,  became  in  1848  an  Samuel  B.  Andrew,  secretary  of  the  college,  in 
agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  1858,  Mr.  Warner  was  elected  to  that  ofSce, 
vas  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  all  his  which  he  continued  to  fill  to  the  time  of  his 
daties,  never  sparing  himself  in  heat  or  cold,  death. 

Btorm  or  sunshine.    The  foundation  and  pres-  Ifov.  16. — ^Baidwiw,  Alezandeb  W.,  United 

ent  prosperity  of  Beloit  College,  and  Rockford  States  District  Judge  for  Nevada ;  was  killed 

Female  Seminary,  are  in  a  large  degree  owing  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  by  a  railroad  accident,  aged 

to  his  energy.    He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  84  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Alabama,  and 

generous  impulses,  and,  with  a  salary  always  son  of  Judge  Joseph  G.  Baldwin  of  the  Su- 

small,  gave  to  charitable  objects  in  the  course  preme  Court  of  California,  author  of  ^^  The 

of  his  ministerial  career  nearly  89ven.  thousand  Flush  Times  of  Alabama   and  Mississippi.^' 

dollars.  Young  Baldwin  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 

Nov,  9. — pj2A.TT,  Thomas  G.,  a  prominent  became  a  member  of  the  successful  firm  of 

politician  and  political  leader  of  Maryland;  died  Stewart,  Eirkpatrick,  and  Baldwin,  of  Vir- 

in  Baltimore,  aged  66  years.    He  was  bom  in  ginia  City,  Nevada.    When  but  thirty  years 

Washington  in  1806 ;  was  educated  in  an  acad-  of  age  he  was  chosen  a  United  States  district 

emj  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  studied  law,  and  judge,  and  had  already  won  himself  much 

freqaently  served  in  the  Maryland  Senate.    In  honor  when  his  brilliant  career  was  suddenly 

1837  he  was  a  presidential  elector ;  from  1844  ended. 

to  1848,  (Jovemor  of  Maryland;  Senator  in  Nov,  16. — ^Buttebtield,  John,  a  pioneer  in 

Congress  from  1860  to  1867;  a  delegate  to  the  the  establishment  of  stage  and  express  lines; 

Chicago  Convention  of  1864;  and  to  thePhila-  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  aged  86  years.    He  was 

delphia  National  Union  Convention  of  1886.  bom  in  Helderberg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  self-edu- 

2fof,  11. — ^BmoBAM,  Rev.  Hibam,  a  Congre-  cated.    In  1822  he  removed  to  Utica  to  assist 

^tionalist  clergyman  and  missionary  of  the  in  the  management  of  the  regular  stage-line 

American  Board;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  transporting  of  passengers  between 

a^ed  80  years.    He  was  bom  at  Bennington,  Albany  and  Buflfalo,  and  soon  became  the  lead- 

V  t,  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1816,  ing  manager  of  that  business  in  the  State, 

and  at  the  Andover  Seminary  in  181 9,  being  or-  Upon  the  establishment  of  railroads  he  at  once 

flamed  the  same  year.    Having  a  strong  desire  directed  his  energies  to  that  new  project,  and 
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was  also  ono  of  the  originators  of  the  American  was  the  aathor  of  "Yirgimns,'*  a  play  first 

Express  Company,  in  which  organization  he  brought  oat  at  the  Academy  of  Hone,  and  wis 

was  a  directing  power  until  his  death.    Per-  very  successful  as  a  theatrical  manager, 

ceiving  the  commercial  importance  of  the  eleo-  Nov,  — , —  Walsh,  Bestjamdi  D.,  State  Into- 

trio  tdegraph,  he  took  part  in  the  establish-  mologistof  Iowa;  died  at  Rock  Isluid,  SI.,  from 

ment  of  the  New  York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  the  effects  of  an  accidental  iiU^i7«  H'^  ^^ 

Telegraph  Company.     He  also  aided  largely  years.    He  was  bom  in  England,  but  emigrated 

in  building  up  the  city  of  Utioa.  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twentj-tro 

Nov.  28.--!&IoLEAir,  Rev.  Daioel  Ysboh,  ^ears.  He  had  received  an  excellent  edncation 
D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author;  m  England,  and,  having  a  strong  predilection  fcf 
died  at  Red  Bank  N.  J.,  a^d  68  years.  He  natural  history,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  stvdj 
was  a  graduate  of  Miami  University,  Ohio,  was  of  some  branches  of  it  for  nearly  forty  jeap. 
for  several  years  pastor  of  the  old  Tennent  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Natural  Hir 
Church  of  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  afterward  was  tory  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Smith- 
president  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  sonian  Institute,  and  had  given  much  time  to 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  pastor  of  the  the  investigation  and  arrangement  of  the  Ttrr 
Church  at  Red  Bank.  large  collection  of  insects  brought  home bjtbe 

Nov,  27.— KiSBNAN,  General  James  L.,  Brig-  various  exploring  expeditions,  fie  wtBregvdol 
adier-General  of  Volunteers,  in  the  late  war;  as  a  standard  auUiority  on  entomology,  udfur 
died  in  New  York  City,  aged  82  years.  He  was  two  years  past  had  been  employed  by  the  State 
a  native  of  New  York  ;  received  a  liberal  edu-  of  Iowa  in  connection  with  the  Agricnlmril 
cation,  and  graduated  as  aphysician  at  the  College  in  investigating  the  insects  of  the  StJt 
University  of  New.  York.  When  the  war  com-  injurious  to  vegetation, 
menced  he  was  in  the  practice  of  his  profes-  Dec,  2. — Richabdson,  AxaxBT  Dka5e,  jocr- 
sion,  and  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  as  one  nalist  and  author ;  was  assassinated  in  Nct 
of  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Preee,  His  York  City,  aged  86  years.  He  was  bom  in 
patriotism,  however,  led  him  tp  volunteer  his  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  educated  in  his  native 
services  on  behalf  of  his  country.  At  the  town  and  at  HoUiston,  and  attheageofseT^a- 
battle  of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  he  was  severely  teen  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  engaged  in- 
wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  teaching,  employing  his  leisure  time  in  vritJu 
but  subsequently  escaped.  For  his  services  in  for  the  press.  Subsequently  he  removed  to 
the  field  he  was  commissioned  as  a  brigadier-  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  5i<k, 
general,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  ap-  and  afterward  to  the  Unionut,  the  DaiU  (V 
pointed  United  States  consul  at  Chin  Kiang,  lumbian^  and  the  Cincinnati  Oautte,  rnvK 
China,  the  duties  of  which  ofQce  he  perform^  made  an  engagement  with  the  Boitw^  Jcitrul 
acceptably  to  the  Government.  he  went  out  to  KJansas  as  correspondent  f* : 

Nov.  27.— KioHOLAB,  Samubl  Smth,  a  jurist  that  paper,  and  resided  there  for  abont  tvo 

and  publicist  of  Kentucky ;  died  in  Louisville,  years,  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Territoriu 

aged  73  years.    He  was  a  son  of  George  Nicho-  Legislature,  and  as  adjutant-general  to  the  Tcf* 

las,  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  was  ritorisl  Governor.    He  took  an  overland  trip 

born  in  Lexington,  Ey.    When  a  youth  he  en-  across  the  country  as  £ar  south  as  the  Kk* 

tered  into  active  business  in  Baltimore  under  Grande ;  and  in  the  winter  of  186d-'60  retnrseJ 

the  care  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Smith,  fuEterward  East.    Having  become  connected  with  the  Jn- 

may  or  of  the  city.    Although  but  a  lad,  he  was  hune^  he  spent  a  year  in  Colorado  as  correspob-* 

sent  as  supercargo  to  lima  and  Canton,  and  he  ent  for  that  paper,  and  upon  his  retain  ^<^ 

made  the  best  use  of  the  voyage  to  perfect  his  through  the  Soutli  on  a  secret  misuon  for  u 

commercial  and  general  education.    On  his  re-  Triune.    He  was  war  correspondent  of  tlst 

turn  he  entered  into  business  in  New  Orleans,  paper  from  Uie  summer  and  autnmn  of  I<^^ 

Thence  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  became  (wnen  he  was  with  Fremont  in  Missoori)  to 

a  law  student  in  the  office  of  the  late  Chan-  May,  1868,  when,  after  numerous  experieocci 

cellor  Bibb,  then  living  at  Frankfort    Enter-  in  field  and  camp,  he  was  taken  prisoner  bytlii 

ing  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Louis-  enemy,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  held  i: 

ville,  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  position,  and  in  confinement  twenty  months  at  various  S<nit> 

December,  1881,  became  judge  of  tiie  Court  em  prisons;  escaped  December  18,  lS64«frcoi 

of  Appeals.     Subsequently  he  served  in  the  Salisbury,  N.  C,  prison,  and  reached  KnoxTkii^i 

State  Legislature.    He  assisted  in  the  prepara-  Tenn.,  after  incredible  hardships,  Janoirr  Ks 

tion  of  the  Revised  Code  of  Kentucky,  and  was  1865.    After  his  escape  he  wrote  "  Fieli  Do^; 

the  author  of  a  seriee  of  essays  on  constitu-  geon,  and  Escape,*'  which  sold  to  the  extent  o: 

tional  law.*  nearly  100,000  copies.    His  health  bein?  ^ 

Nov,  28.— Pbat,  Isaac  C,  a  New  York  jour-  paired,  his  visited  California  in  the  snlmna  a 

nalist,  author,  and  dramatic  actor;  died  in  1865^  with  Mr.  Colfax  and  other  friends,  tf<! 

New  York  City,  aged  66  years.     He  was  bom  on  his  return  wrote  "  Beyond  the  Missisap^ 

in  Boston  in  1818,  his  father  being  one  of  the  which  also  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  which  it 

wealthiest  merchants  in  that  city.    He  was  revised  in  1869,  after  another  journey  acroe^tjv 

connected  for  some  time  with  the  Journal  of  Plains.    In  1868,  while  still  in  the  occssioui 

Commerce,  and  afterward  wrote  for  the  Herald;  service  of  the  Tribune,  he  wrote  a  biograpaj 
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of  General  Grant  for  his  Hartford  pablishers,  lerj  were  yet  in  position  and  loaded.  Captain 
which  was  very  popular.  In  Jane,  1869,  he  Squires,  then  second-lieutenant,  seized  the  Ian- 
went  again  to  Oalifomia,  and  wrote  for  the  yard  of  each  gnn,  wuted  until  the  Union  troops 
TribuM  his  "  To  and  Back  from  the  Pacific."  had  passed  to  the  rear,  and  then  fired,  tempo- 
a  series  of  brilliant  letters.  He  subsequently  rarily  staging  the  advance,  and  giving  his  own 
Tuited  Chicago  *and  Eansaa  for  that  paper,  forces  additional  time  to  retire.  Captain  Squires 
contributing  at  the  same  time  to  other  period!-  served  through  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
ciils  and  magazines.  He  had  formed  in  1867  was  afterward  upon  the  staff  of  General  Berry, 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Mrs.  MoFarland,  the  wife  who  was  killed  at  ChancellorsviUe.  While  on 
of  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  who,  from  a  a  trdn,  upon  Thanksgiving-Day,  he  observed  a 
Tarlety  of  causes,  desired  a  separation  from  her  switch  out  of  place,  and,  after  giving  the  alarm 
hmband,  and  had  for  the  time  made  an  en-  to  the  engineer,  sprang  from  the  engine  as  it 
gagement  ib  actress  in  one  of  the  New  York  slowed,  and  replaced  the  switch,  but  was  him- 
theatres.  His  attentions  to  her  (they  being  self  thrown  down,  his  feet  being  crushed  be- 
fellow-boarders)  excited  the  displeasure  of  neath  the  wheels.  Amputation  was  performed 
McFarland,  and  he  attempted,  in  March,  1868,  upon  one,  but  he  died  from  the  shock. 
to  Idll  Kichardson  as  he  was  escorting  Mrs.  Dee,  10. — ^Tomeb,  a  venerable  Christian  In- 
McFarland  from  the  theatre.  The  wounds  re-  dian ;  died  in  Qreenville,  Me.,  aged  107  years, 
ceired  by  Mr.  Richardson  were  not  very  serf-  Dee,  11. — Habbib,  Gsobge  W.  ("Sut  Loven- 
ous,  and  he  refused  to  prosecute.  Mrs.  McFar-  good '';,  Jurist,  and  author  of  humorous  works ; 
land  then  determined  to  obtaUi  a  divorce  from  died  near  Sjioxville,  Tenn.,  aged  64  years.  He 
her  husband,  and  there  was  an  understanding  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  author  of  many 
between  her  and  Richardson  that,  when  the  works  written  in  a  witty  and  humorous  style. 
dir(»'ce  was  obtained,  she  was  to  become  his  Dee,  11. — ^Upham,  Nathakibl  Gookin,  LL. 
Trife.  A  divorce  was  obtained  in  the  autumn  D.,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
of  1S69,  but  Mr.  Richardson* had  not  subse-  New  Hampshire;  died  in  Concord,  aged  68 
quentlj  seen  Mrs.  MoFarland ;  when  on  the  26th  years.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
ofNovemberMcParland,  who  had  for  some  time  1820,  and  early  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
previons  threatened  to  take  his  life,  appeared  lawyer.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
in  the  Tribujie  office,  and,  as  Mr.  Richardson  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
came  to  the  counter  to  inquire  for  his  letters,  shire,  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
shot  him  instantly.  He  lived  for  about  a  week  honor  and  fidelity  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
after  being  wounded,  and  before  his  death  the  In  1843  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Concord 
marriage  cerem6ny  was  performed  between  Railroad,  and  was  connected  with  it  for  more 
him  and  Mrs.  McFarland.  than  twenty  years.  He  was  for  many  years 
Dee,  8.— PoTTEB,  Hazabd  Abnold,  M.  D.,  an  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  Democratic 
eminent  snrgeoa  of  Western  New  York;  died  at  party,  and  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
Geneva,  aged  58  years.  He  was  bom  in  Potter  dent  Pierce,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend. 
Township,  Ontario  (now  Yates)  County,  N.  Y. ;  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  London  for 
gradaated  M.  D.  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1835,  the  adjustment  of  claims  then  pending  between 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  citizens  of  the  two  countries.  After  the  attack 
Bhode  Island,  but,  after  a  residence  there  of  a  upon  Fort  Sumter,  Judge  Upham  left  the  Dem- 
few  months,  returned  to  his  native  town.  In  ocratic  party  and  gave  an  unqualified  support 
1853  he  removed  to  Geneva.  In  1854  he  per-  to  the  Government.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was 
formed  for  the  first  time,  saccessfnlly,  the  sent  by  theRepublicans  to  the  State  Legislature, 
operation  of  trephining  the  spine,  and  the  same  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  historical  and  anti- 
JtiT  performed  the  operation  of  gastrotomy,  quarian  research.  In  1862  he  received  from 
for  the  relief  of  intussusception  of  the  bowels,  Dartmouth  College  the  honorary  degree  of 
▼ith  snecess.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  re-  Doctor  of  Laws. 

move  ovarian  tnmors,  and  introduced  a  new  Dee.1^. — ^Bbewbteb,  Brigadier-General  Wil- 

method  of  ampntation  at  the  hip-joint,  dissect-  liah  R.,  \J,  S.  Volunteers;  died  in  Brooklyn, 

iiig  out  the  head  of  the  femur  and  proceeding  L.  I.    In  the  late  war,  after  the  promotion  of 

otherwise  as  if  for  the  ordinary  fiap-operation.  General  Sickles,  he  commanded  the  Excelsior 

Daring  the  late  war  he  entered  the  service  as  Brigade,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  a 

a  Tolnnteer  surgeon.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  position  in  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 

for  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  which  he  de-  Department. 

Toted  much  time  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Dec,  14. — WArni,  Henbt  Matson,  LL.  D.,  a 

^  I>ee.  9. — Squibes,  Captain  Chables  W.,  As-  Connecticut  jurist;  died  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  aged 

sistant  Superintendent  of  the  Erie  Riulroad ;  81  years.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 

died  of  an  accidental  injury  received  while  in  1809 ;  studied  law,  and  was  for  many  years 

the  performance  of  his  duties,  aged  32  years.  Judge  of  County  and  Superior  Courts.    From 

He  served  through  the  entire  war  with  great  1851  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

credit.  At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  when  the  of  the  State,  and  from  1854  to  1858  Chief 

Excelsior  Brigade,  under  General  Sickles,  was  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

forced  back,  and  the  enemy  was  pressing  upon  Dee,  18. — Henbt,    Hugh   Hobacb,    U.  S. 

the  reserve,  two  guns  abandoned  by  the  artil-  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Vermont;  died  in 
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Chester,  Yt,  aged  65  years.    He  graduated  at  the  pleasures  of  authorship.    He  contributid 

Dartmouth  College  in  1888,  and  subsequently  to  the  Knickerbocker^  and  also  to  ?\ktMnt 

served  three  terms  in  the  Vermont  Legislature.  M<igazine,  collecting  the  contributioiu  to  tk 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Reoublican  former  into  a  volume  entitled  *^  Prismatics,  bv 

Convention  in  1860,  which  nominated  Mr.  Lin-  Richard  Hay  warde,"  and  a  portion  of  the  lattJr 

coin,  and  in  1861  and  1862  he  went  to  the  State  into  a  volume   entitled  ^^The  Sparrowgrass 

Legislature  as  a  Republican.    In  1864  he  was  Papers,"  which  gave  him  a  reputation  as  one 

elected  State  Senator,  and  during  the  next  year  of  the  first  American  humorists  of  the  dij. 

he  received  the  appointment  of  United  States  Two  years  later  he  published  a  volume  of 

Marshal.    Mr.  Henry  was  regarded  as  one  of  travels.  '^  Acadia,  a  Sojourn  among  the  Blue- 

the  finest  debaters  in  Vermont,  and  always  noses."     He  also  published  a  paper  entitie<l 

exerted  a  large  influence  in  the  legislation  of  The  TTin^PrfM,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  intertsti 

the  State.  of  his  trade  as  a  wine-merchant    * 

Dec,  19. — Thitkston,  Rev.  Eli,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  Dec.  — . — Caskib,  John  S.  ;  died  at  Kieli- 

gregationalist  clergyman ;  died  at  Fidl  River,  mond,  Va.    He  was  a  native  of  YirgiDta,  flcd 

Mass.,  aged  61  years.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  from  1851  to  1865  was  a  Represeatatire  io 

College  in  1834,  and  subsequently  at  the  An-  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committee  upon  the 

dover  Seminary,  and  spent  the  first  ten  years  Judiciary. 

of  his  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  OBITUARIES,  Fobeiof.  Jan.  1.— SHEPPitn, 

Church  in  Hallowell,  Me.    He  was  afterward  Rev.  John  Geobge,  D.  C.  L.,  an  English  c)er* 

a  pastor  for  twenty-one  years  at  Fall  River,  gyman,  teacher,  and  author ;  died  at  Eidder- 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarly  attainments,  minster,  Eng.,  aged  51  years.     He  was  •  na- 

and  a  preacher  of  much  force  and  ability.  tive  of  County  Kilkenny,  educated  at  Wadhim 

Dec.  21. — ^DuNN,  Rev.  John  Patbigk,  Roman  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  an  open 

Catholic  priest ;  died  in  Philadelphia^  aged  64  scholarship,    and   subsequently  was  elecud 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  ana  was  ed-  fellow  and  tutor.    After  leaving  the  nntreNtr 

ucated  at  Maynooth  College.  He  was  very  pop-  he  became  second  master  of  Repton  Seko<i 

ular  as  a  clergyman,  and  an  effective  speaker.  Derbyshire,  and  in  1851  was  appointed  hetd- 

Dec,  22. — LnrooLV,  Chables  R.,  an  old  and  master  of  King .  Charles  the  First's  Gnmntr 

capable  journalist;  died  in  Flushing,  L.  I.    He  School,  Kidderminster.    He  was  tbe  snthor 

was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  February  9.  of  eleven  volumes,  of  which  three  were  rch- 

1806.    He  left  his  home  at  the  early  age  of  ^ous,  and  the  remainder  were  educationflL 

eight  years,  and  found  his  way  to  the  city  of  mduding  among  their  number  "  Theophra^ 

New  York,  where  he  learned  and  followed  Charaoteres,"  1852,  "Notes upon  ThuoTdida," 

the  business  of  a  printer.    While  still  very  original  and  compiled,  and  "  Aids  to  Classicil 

yoimg,  he  left  the  office  of  the  Courier  and  Study."    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  T«i 

Bnquirer,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  preparing  a  school  edition  of  "CarriDgtoD'« 

daily  paper  in  New  York,  called  The  Star,  Virgil."    He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  oi 

which  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire.    In  Civil  Law  in  1858. 

1836  he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  Greek  Jan.  5. — Wabde,  Admiral  Charlxs,  LH.. 

Mission  under  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  late  one  of  the  oldest  officers  of  the  Britiab  nan; 

Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  and  for  three  years  he  remained  died   at   Westerham,  Kent,   aged  82  yetr*. 

in  Greece,  actively  and  successfully  employed  He  entered  the  navy  in  1798,  and  serred  &| 

in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  mission,  midshipman  on  board   tlie  NorthDmberlnsJ 

After  the  abolition  of  the  printing  department  till  1802,  and  subsequently  saw  active  serm 

in  connection  with  the  missionary  enterprise,  on  the  Immortality  Colossus,  Glory,  BaHI^'- 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1841,  settled  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Druid,  and  Centaur,  serving  on  tbe  latter,  m 

and,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  commenced  the  on  the  Belleisle  as  flag-lieutenant    In  A]^ 

publication  of  the  Church  Heeerd,  a  magazine  1808,  he  was  made  a  commander,  and  in  1^>^' 

printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  was  appointed  to  the  Banterer,  in  vbicb  U 

Church,  and  which,  during  the  period  of  its  served  on  the  Irish  and  Scotch  coasts  m 

existence,  was  conducted  with  marked  ability,  afterward   in   the  Mediterranean.     In  1^'^ 

The  publication  of  the  Record  was,  however,  he  received  orders,  from  Lord  ExmontLt»» 

soon  discontinued,  and  in  the  same  year  (1841)  proceed  to  Algiers,  for  the  purpose  of  tiu^' 

the  first  number  of  the  Flvehing  Journal  was  secretly  a  plan  of  the  sea  ddences  '^^.^P!^* 

issued,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  its  editor  and  pro-  ings  around  the  sea-face  of  the  city,  whicb  toi- 

prietor,  and  to  this  paper  he  continued  to  give  ardous  undertaking  he  performed  with  frt» 

the  best  efforts  of  his  pen,  and  in  its  colunms  honor  to  himself,  and,  as  Bii,a<^<>^^^^^f 

he  consistently  and  faithfully  advocated  what  of  his  services,  received  the  insiffnia  o^J^- j' 

he  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  right  and  true  from  his  M%|osty  King  William  IV.  In  iwf  ^ 

in  every  issue  brought  before  the  people.  retired  from  active  service.    In  1863  he  gwn*^ 

Dec.  28. — CozzsNS,  Fbedebiok,  author  and  his  seniority  as  admiral.                   r   n   lo 

editor;  died  in  Brooklyn,  aged  52  years.    He  Jan,  6. — ^Woodfobd,  Edwabd,  ^  *!",^ 

was  born  and  educated  in  New  York  City,  and,  eminent  Scottish  teacher  and  author  ;dw<i' 

though  fv  most  of  his  life  engaged  in  mercan-  Edinburgh,  aged  68  years.    He  was  *^?!: 

tile  pursuits,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  Elgin,  and  educated  at  King's  CoH^  ^^ 
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dcen,  beginning  his  career  as  a  student  of  the  fifty-one  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
medicine,  but  afterward  changing  his  course  manufacturing,  he  took  out  nearly  fifty  patents. 
and  attaining  distinction  as  a  student  of  classics.  He  was  elected  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
Oa  leamg  the  university  he  devoted  himself  pany  in  1857,  and  (which  was  unusual )  was 
to  teaching,  and  established  a  private  academy  chosen  again  the  next  year.    lie  was  offered  a 
at  Aberdeen,  which  attained  a  high  reputation.  Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  in  1818,  but 
Sabseqaently  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  declined  it  from  modesty;  he  was  elected  in 
he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Southern  Academy,  1845,  and  read  some  papers  of  great  merit  to 
afterward  at  Jedburgh,  and  finally  was  at  the  the  Society,  on  the  percolation  of  water  through 
head  of  the  Madras  College,  in  St.  Andrew^s,  the  chalk  strata.    In  his  latter  years^  he  de- 
wherd  his  reputation  became  so  wide-spread  voted  much  attention  to  astronomy,  and  to 
that  in  1850  he  was  appointed  one  of  her  geographical  and  geological  science.     He  had 
Mi\jedty'9  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  Scotland,  a  fine  observatory,  weU  supplied  witli  astro- 
Ilis  works  are:    **An  Epitome  of  Part  of  nomical  instruments,  at  his  country-seat  of 
Cicsar's  Commentaries,"  1860;  "Eclogsa  Ho-  Abbot's  Hill,  and  quite  a  geological  museum 
ratiaoae,''  1849 ;  ^*  Elements  of  the  Latin  Lan-  of  his  own  collecting.    He  was  also  a  liberal 
guage,''  and  "  The  Answers  in  the  Shorter  benefactor  and  manager  of  several  hospitalti 
Catechism,"  adapted  for  reading  in  continuous  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 
teit,  with  the  q^uestions  and  proofs  subjoined,  Jan,  11. — ^Dyce,  Bobebt,  M.  D.,  Professor 
and  the  grammatical  notes.  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; 
Jan.  8.— Gordon,  Admiral  Sir  James  Alex-  died  at  Edinburgh,  aged  70  years.     He  was  a 
AXDSB,  6.  0.   B.,  Grovernor   of  Greenwich  native  of  Aberdeen,  graduated  at  Marischal 
Hospital;   died   there,  aged   87  years.      He  College. in  1816,  and  afterward  studied  medi- 
entered  the  na^y  in  1793,  and  rose  rapidly  in  cine  in  his  native  town,  Edinburgh,  and  Lon- 
hi^  profession.     He  was  at  the  battle  of  the  don.     Having  spent  some  time  in  the  Military 
Xile;  servedin  the  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Hospital  at  Chatham,  he  accepted  a  staff  ap- 
and  Adriatic ;  commanded  the  Active,  frigate,  pointment  from  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Governor  of 
&t  the  battle  of  lissa,  for  which  he  received  a  the  Mauritius,  and  subsequently  Governor  of 
gold  medal  and  a  pension  of  £300,  and,  at  the  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Betuming  home  in 
capture  of  the  French  frigate  La  Pomone,  had  1883,  he  was  for  some  years  lecturer  on  mid- 
a  leg  carried  away  by  a   86-pounder.      In  wifery  in  Marischal  College,  and  finally  pro- 
AogQst,  1814,  with  a  squadron  under  his  com-  fessor.    He  contributed  some  valuable  papers 
mand,  he  entered  the  river  Potomac,  where,  to  the  medical  periodicals,  and  was  known  as 
having  reduced  Fort  Washington  and  other  an  accomplished  naturalist.    He  was  for  many 
batteries,  he  forced  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  years  physician  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary. 
capitulate.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  Govern-  Jan,  14. — Cvbtis,  Admiral  Sir  Luoius,  Bart., 
oroftheBoyal  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth.  In  K,  C.  B.,  the  senior  officer  of  her  M^esty^s 
1840  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Green-  fleet,  and  of  the  British  Navy;  died  at  Ports- 
wich  Hospital,  and  in  1853  was  advanced  to  down  Hill,  near  Cosham,  Eng.     He  was  bom 
the  post  of  Governor  of  that  establishment.  June  8,  1786,  entered  the  navy  in  1795,  was 
Altogether  he  served  in  the  navy  nearly  seventy-  made  post-captain  in  1806,  was  taken  prisoner 
six  years,  and  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  Lord  in  1810  by  the   French,  and,    after  several 
Xeldou's  band  of  captains.     In  1815  he  was  months  of  cruel  captivity,  returned  to  England 
created  a  K«  O.  B. ;    iir  1854,  G.  C.  B.,   and  and  was  for  two  years  in  command  of  frigates 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1868.  in  the  coast  squadron.     He  became  a  baronet 
Jan.  U.— Dickinson,  John,  F.B.S.,  E.G. 8.,  in  1816,  rear-admiral  in  1888,  vice-admiral  in 
F.  A  S.,  a  paper-maker,  inventor,  philosopher,  1849,  and  admiral  in  1855.    He  was  admiral 
astronomer,  geologist,  and  geographer ;  died  in  superintendent  of  Malta  1843-^48. 
London.   He  was  born  March  29, 1782,  in  Lon-  Jan,  14. — Wbiqht,  Hknbt  Goods,  M.  D.,  an 
<lon,  and,  after  receiving  a  good  school  edaca-  aocomplbhed  physician  and  author ;  died  in 
tioQ,  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  London,  aged  41  years.    He  was  educated  at 
at  that  time  the  King's  printer.    At  the  expi-  Gloucester,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  graduated 
ration  of  his  indentures  he  went  into  busi-  M.  D.,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1851,  and  was  ap- 
neas, first  as  a  printer  and  afterward  as  a  pointed,  not  long  after,  physician  to  the  Sa- 
paper-maker,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  George  maritan  Free  Hospital,  the  St.  Pancras  Dispen- 
Longman,  in  the  Old  Bailey.    It  was  about  sary,  and  the  Boyal  Benevolent   Industrial 
1S06  that  Mr.   Dickinson  first  purchased   a  Society.     He  stood  deservedly  high  in  his 
paper-mill,  and  by  machinery  of  his  own  in-  profession,   and   his   two   medical   treatises, 
vention,  and  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Fourdrinier,  "Headaches,their  Causes  and  their  Cure,"  and 
he  created  a  revolution  in  the  whole  manufac-  *'  Uterine  Disorders,  their  Constitutional  In- 
ture  of  paper.    Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  in-  fluence   and   Treatment,"   rank   among    the 
vector  of  numerous  processes   which   have  ablest  contributions  to  pathology.    He  con- 
peatly  aided  in  perfecting  this  branch    of  tributed  also  a  series  of  annotations  to  the 
indnstry,  and  some  of  his  devices  for  protecting  Laneety    which   were    remarkable   for   their 
bank-note  paper  from  being  counterfeited  are  brilliancy,   wit,  sarcasm,  and    wise    counsel, 
even  now  the  best  that  have  been  devised.    In  But,  outside  of  his  profession,  he'  was  also  an 
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able  and  brilliant  writer ;  a  regular  contribntor  also  prepared  ten  very  interesting  eommnmca- 

to  tbe  Saturday  Reoiew^  where  his  papers  were  tions  for  the  ArchaoUgia  of  the  Society  of  An- 

among  the  most  attractive  features  of  that  tiqnaries.    He  published  an  essay  on  '^Batb 

dashing,  raoj  periodical,  and  a  writer  also  for  and  Washhonses "  in  1853 ;  one  on  ^  Town 

other  magazines,  a  genial  wit  and  associate  of  Dwellings,"  of  great  interest,  in  1855,  and  a 

eminent  literary  men^  he  left  a  void  which  **  Treatise  on  Architectnre,"  which  was  mainlr 

cannot  easily  be  filled.  composed  of  his  own  and  others'  articles  oo 

JatL  15. — Weld,  Chablbs  Robert,  a  literary  the  subject,  in  the ''  Encyolopsedia  Britaimin,'' 

man,  traveller,  and  author,  for  sixteen  years  and  had  edited  and  almost  entirely  rewritten 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society ;  died  Nicholson's  *'  Handrails  and  Sturcases,''  md 

at  Newbridge  Hill,  near  Bath,  England.    He  Nicholson's  "  New  Guide ;  or,  Book  of  Lioes 

was  bom  in  Windsor,  England,  in  1818,  edn-  for  Carpenters;"  andhadbeen  aLirgecontnln 

cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  to  the  ntor  to  the  biomphies  of  architects  in  tk 

bar  in  November,  1844,  became  Assistant  8eo«  ''Enoyolops&dia  Britannica,"  and  articles  to  the 

retary  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1845,  and  re-  dictionary  and  other  works  of  the  Architec- 

mained  in  its  service  till  1861.    In  1847  he  tural  Publication  Society.    He  was,  moreorer, 

published  a  "  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  in  a  fine  Hebraist,  and  a  critical  Latin  and  Gnek 

two  volumes,  and  the  next  year  commenced  a  scholar,  familiar  with  tilie  languages  of  moden 

series  of  *^  Vacation  Tours,"  of  which  he  pub-  Europe,  an  accomplished  musician  and  nm- 

lished  nine  volumes  between  1848  and  1867,  cal  composer,  and  a  good  poet 
embracing  tours  in  different  portions  of  Europe,        Jan.    21. — ^Beloiux,    Ijeopold  FEBDEfA5i> 

in  America,  India,  etc.    He  was  a  very  active  Elds  Yiotob  Albebt  Mabts,  Prince  Bojal  oC 

assistant  to  Sir  John  Franklin  in  the  home  Duke  of  Brabant,  Count  of  Hainault,  and  Me 

work  connected  with  his  Arctic  explorations,  of  Saxony,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne  d 

and  had  written  several  pamphlets  on  the  sub-  Bel^um ;  died  at  the  palace  of  Lacken,  nesr 

ject  of  Arctic  Expeditions.    He  was  one  of  the  Brussels,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.   He  vas 

superintendents  of  the  London  International  the  only  son  of  Leopold  U.,  a  duld  of  great 

Exhibition  of  1862,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  intelligence  and  affectionateness,  but  who  hid 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.    His  report  at  the  suffered  for  more  than  six  months  from  seTsra 

latter,  on  the  ^*  Philosophical  Instruments  and  illness.    His  death  made  the  Count  of  Flandt^n, 

Apparatus  for  teaching  Science,"  was  a  very  brother  of  Leopold  n.,beir-presumptiTe  to  tbe 

able  and  interesting  document.    He  was  a  throne. 

member  of  many  of  the  learned  societies,  and       Jan.  28. — ^Ewabt,  William,  a  Liberal  mem* 

a  frequent  contributor  to  Frcuer^s  Magatiine^  ber  of  Parliament,  eminent  for  his  adroctcj 

the  AiheniBum^  etc.  of  measures  of  reform ;  died  at  Liverpool,  in 

Jan.  18. — ^AsnpiTXL,  Abthitb,  F.  S.  A.,  an  the  71st  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  Maj  1. 

accomplished  English  architect,  and  writer  on  1798,  in  Liverpool,  educated  at  Eton,  and 

architectural  and  antiquarian  subjects;  died  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  graduating  with 

in  London.    He  was  bom  in  London,  Decem-  high  honors  in  1821.    He  was  called  totheh&r 

ber  15,  1807,  educated  at  Homerton,  received  in  1827,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1828,  sttin; 

his  professional  training  in  the  office  of  his  for  Bletchingly  till  1880,  for  Liverpool  from 

father,  who  was  a  skilful  architect,  and,  having  1880  to  1887,  for  Wigan  from  1839  to  1841.  lod 

been  made  a  cripple  for  life  by  an  accident,  for  the  Dumfries  burghs  from  1841  to  ISSS. 

when  about  twelve  years  old,  he  was  the  more  He  was  a  very  able  le^slator,  and  was  a  it^fr 

inclined  to  close  and  laborious  study^    He  did  among  the  Liberals,  and  a  high  authoritT  i& 

not  open  a  separate  office  and  studio  for  him-  commercial  matters.     He  carried  a  bill  is 

self  till  1842,  when  his  thorough  knowledge  1888-^84  for  the  abolition  of  capital  piiDi>b* 

of  architectural  science,  and  his  admirable  skill  ment  for  theft,  the  minor  forms  of  bnr^T* 

and  genius  in  his  designs,  soon  brought  him  letter-stealing,  and  sacrilege,  and  for  ab(^in<: 

a  large  practice.    His  designs  embraced  nu-  the  practice  of  hanging  in  chains.    The  nti: 

merous  public  institutions,  bridges,  churches,  session  he  procured  the  removal  of  the  pn^li'- 

ohapels,  schools,  colleges,  stations,  villas,  cot-  bition  against  prisoners,  in  cases  of  felonj,  N- 

tages,  etc.    He  was  al^  consulted  as  the  high-  ing  defended  by  counsel.    He  also  led  the  w«r. 

est  authority  on  the  restoration  of  ancient  by  suitable  legislation,  for  the  founding  of 

cathedrals,  churches,  and  bridges.    He  trav-  schools  of  design,  free  public  libraries,  m^- 
elled  in  Italy 
from  1854- 

exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  "Restora-  published        _       

tion  of  Ancient  Rome,"  which  showed  a  very  entitled  "  The  Reform  of  the  Reform  Bill." 
thorough  study  of  the  local  history  of  the  city       Jan.  80. — ^Babkabd,  Mrs.  CHABioTni  A.,  * 

of  the  Cffisars.    A  companion  drawing, '^  Rome  musical  composer  and  lyric  noetess,  whv>^ 

as  it  is,"  was  exhibited  by  him  the  next  year,  songs  and  ballads  had  attained  a  wide  pop^- 

He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  larity ;  died  at  Dover,  England.    She  wns  ue 

of  British  Architects  in  1862,  and  contributed  wife  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Barnard,  and  had  poWirfJj^ 

to  its  transactions  or   sessional   papers  nu-  a  great  number  of  popular  songs  under  the 

merous  valuable  architectural  essays.    He  had  nom  deplume  of  "  Clanbel." 
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Jan,  — , — HTnrr,  Vkvi^  an  eminent  French  in  London,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bom  in  Bir- 

landscape-painter;  died  tn  Paris.    He  was  bom  roingham,  and  educated  at  Xing  Edward  YI.'s 

in  that  citjr  October  8, 1804,  and  educated  in  School.    His  medical  studies  were  pursued  in 

the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  the  atelien  of  London  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in 

Paul  Ga^rin  and  Baron  Gros.    From  1824  to.  1811  he  received  his  diploma  as  a  member  of 

1827  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  win- 

tiieEast)  sketching  everywhere  the  landscapes  ning  the  Jacksonian  prize  for  his  *^  Essay  on 

irhich  pleased  him.    On  his  return  to  France  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,*'  which 

he  exhibited  in  1827,  at  the  hall  of  the  School  was  the  basis  of  a  larger  work  on  the  same 

ofFineArts,  a  view  of  LaFdre.  andexceptin.  subject,  published  in  1815.    The  same  work 

1889  and  1844,  when  he  was  absent  in  Italy,  wais  subsequently  translated  into  French,  Ger- 

he  had  one  or  more  of  his  landscapes  in  the  man,  and  Italian,  and  reprinted  in  America, 

aimnal  expositions  for  forty  years.    His  land-  After  practising  for  a  time  in  London,  Mr.  Hodg- 

scapes  have  a  high  rank  as  &e  best  and  most  son  settled  in  Birmingham,  where  he  soon  ob- 

characteristic  examples  of  the  modem  French  tained  throughout  the  midland  counties  a  very 

school.    He  received  a  second  medal  in  1883,  extensive  practice.    He  was  surgeon  to  the 

for  his  '^Entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Compi^gne,  Birmingham  Hospital,  and  the  Eye  Infirmary, 

and  View  of  the  Guardhouse;"  a  first  medal  He  was  a  remarkably  skilful  operator,  and 

at  the  Exposition  of  1848,  and  the  grand  medal  was  especially  renowned  for  his  operations  for 

at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1855.    In  stone.  Having  acquired  a  large  fortune  through 

Jane,  1841,  the  King  (Louis  Philippe)  confer-  his  profession,  he  removed  to  London  in  1849, 

red  upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  Le^on  of  and  was  immediately  elected  on  the  OouncU  of 

Honor.  the  College  of  Surgeons.    In  1855  he  delivered 

i/an.  — , — OKLOSttBS,  Thxodos,  a  German  the  Hunterian  Oration;  the  next  year  was 

scholar,  author,  and  radical ;  died  at  Leipsic,  diosen  examiner  at  the  college,  and  in  1864 

aged  53  years.     From  1849  to  1858  he  was  filled  the  office  of  president.    During  hisresi- 

imprisoned  for  political  causes.    He  was  the  dence  in  London  ne  was  in  great  demand  as 

anther  of  forty-two   original   volumes   and  a  consulting  physician.    He  was  the  favorite 

seventy-two  translations.  medical  adviser  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  attended 

Jm.  — -. — VsBGSixoKJB,  Father,  a  learned  that  statesman  in  his  last  hours.    During  the 

Barnabite  monk ;  died  at  Borne.    He  was  the  last  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Hodgson  was  afflicted 

author  of  several  learned  works  on  Scriptural  with  failing  sight,  and  a  few  weeks  previous 

exegesis^  and  shortly  before  his  death  was  em-  to  his  death  became  totally  blind. 

ployed  m  editing  the  famous  Greek  Bible  of  .  Feb,^, — Jobdok, En wabd,  a  Quadroon  states- 

the  Vatican.  man.  Colonial  Secretary  of  Jamaica,  TV.  I. ; 

Feb,  1. — GntmoHXLL,  Colonel,  an  eccentric  died  at  Kingston,  aged  68  years.    In  the  days 

Enj^iah  officer  and  author;  died  suddenly  at  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  suffered,  in 

Beirut.    He  married  an  Arab  princess  some  common  with  the  whole  of  his  class,  from  the 

years  since.    His  principal  works  were  *^  Mount  social  proscription  and  political  disabilities  to 

Lebanon;  a  Ten  Years'  Beaidence,  from  184d  which  the  colored  people  were  at  that  time 

to  1853,^'  8  vols.  8vo,  and  '^  The  Druses  and  subjected  in  all  the  West-India  colonies  of  Eng- 

the  Maronites,  under  the  Turkic  Bule,  from  land.    But,  having  received  a  good  education, 

1840  to  I86O2"  8vo,  1862.  and  being  of  a  sensitive  nature,  he  commenced 

Feb.  3.— Kesi.«t,  Bobebt,  an  English  come-  a  course  of  agitation  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
dian  of  great  celebrity ;  died  in  London,  aged  for  the  free  colored  population  the  politiocd 
75  years.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and  early  rights  which  belonged  to  them  as  British  sub- 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade,  but  after  jects.  Having  succeeded  in  securing  these,  he 
three  years' probation  turned  his  attention  to  immediately  became  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  atage.  Having  won  some  success  in  Lynn  emancipation,  calling  upon  his  enfranchised 
and  Birmingbam,  ho  went  to  the  metropolis  countrymen  of  the  colored  class  to  unite  with 
and  entered  into  an  engagement  at  the  Olym-  the  antislavery  party  of  England  in  bringing 
pic,  and  the  following  year  at  Drury  Lane,  and  about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  For  certain 
in  1831  joined  the  Adelphi  Company.  In  expressions  used  in  a  newspaper  of  which  he 
1822  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  was  editor,  relative  to  the  approaching  doom 
Garden,  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  Kemble,  of  the  system,  he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  trea- 
and  there  secured  a  nigh  reputation  for  his  son,  with  the  certainty  of  being  hanged  if  con- 
originaUty.  Here  he  miarried  Miss  Goward,  an  victed;  but  the  firmness  of  one  man  on  the 
actress,  with  whom,  after  a  few  years  of  sue-  jury  that  sat  on  his  trial  saved  his  life.  It  was 
cessfol  engagement^,  he  went  into  the  prov-  not  long  after  this  event  that  slavery  received 
inces  on  a  starring  tour.  Subsequently  they  its  death-blow  in  the  Britbh  West  Indies  by 
performed  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  and  with  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  about 
the  Haymarket  Company.  His  last  appear-  which  time  Jordon  was  elected  a  member  of 
ance  in  public  was  at  the  Dramatic  College  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly.  Thencefor- 
ftU  in  1867.  ward  he  rose  step  by  step,  until  he  obtained 

Feb,  7. — ^HoDGsoK,  Josifs,  F.  K.  S.,  Presi-  the  highest  positions  in  the  colony,  having  been 

dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  died  successively  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Vol.  tz.— 84.    a 
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Prime  Minister  in  the  first  Executive  Oom-  known  as  the  ''Simancas  Papers,^'  and  had 
mittee  under  Sir  Hennr  Barkly^s  Administra-  fhmished  to  Mr.  Froude  much  of  the  material 
tion,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assemhly,  Re-  of  which  he  has  made  such  excellent  aseinbu 
ceiver-General,  and,  finally,  Colonial  Secretary,  histories.  Herr  Bergenroth  had,  but  a  few 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  talents  and  eminent  months  previous  to  his  death,  sacoiBeded  in  ob- 
services,  the  Queen,  in  the  year  1854,  made  taining  permission,  till  then  strenuooslj  with- 
him  a  Commander  of  the  Bath,  the  honor  thus  held  from  him,  to  examine  some  important 
conferred  upon  him  beings  the  first  instance  of  documents,  relative  to  the  nrivate  life  of  Qaeen 
a  colored  man  being  admitted  into  what  may  Catharine  of  Aragon,  ana  a  projected  mar- 
be  called  an  order  of  nobility.  riage  between  Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Joana. 

Feb,  9. — ^MiJBOHisoN,  Lady  Chablotte,  wife  the  widow  of  Eong  Philip  and  mother  oi 
and  scientific  coadlutor  of  Sir  Roderick  Lnpey  Charles  Y.,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  had 
Murchison,  tiie  celebrated  geologist  and  geog-  transcribed  most  of  these  papers, 
rapher ;  died  in  London,  aged  80  years.  She  Feb.  18. — Cazottb,  Ciulblbs  Fssdetakd  hl 
was  the  daughter  of  General  Hugonin,  and  Consul-General  of  France  for  California;  died 
married,  September  15, 1815,  Roderick  Impey  in  San  Francisco,  aged  50  years.  M.  de  Cazotte 
Murchison,  then  a  captain  in  the  British  Army,  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  had 
Through  her  infiuence,  her  husband  was  led,  heen  decorated  with  several  foreign  orders, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  army  service,  to  He  was  successively  French  consul  at  Panama, 
devote  his  attention  to  physical  science,  in  Lima,  and  Valparaiso,  and  finally  was  appointed 
which  he  has  since  won  such  renown.  She  to  reside  in  San  Francisco  in  place  of  K !. 
entered  with  great  zest  into  all  his  studies,  and  Gautier.  After  a  residence  of  many  years 
her  attainments  in  both  geology  and  geography  abroad,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  re- 
were  hardly  inferior  to  his.  She  was  highly  visited  his  native  land  in  1868,  and  was  nro- 
esteeihed  by  all  the  scientifio  friends  of  her  moted  to  the  position  of  consul-general  in 
husband,  to  whom  her  rare  conversational  California — ^his  Government  deeming  it  im- 
powers  and  her  extensive  attainments  were  a  portant  that  French  commerce  should  be  thus 
source  of  constant  delight.  directly  in  communication  with  the  minietrj 

Feb,  12. — ^Epps,  John,  M.  D.,  a  homoeo-  instead  of  by  the  medium  of  the  French  coa- 
pathic  physician,  phrenologist,  politician,  and  sulate-general  in  New  York,  as  heretofore, 
author;  died  in  London,  aged  64  years.  He  Feb,  18. — Wabdbop,  Jamss,  F.  R.  S^  ss 
was  educated  at  Mill  Hill,  and  the  University  eminent  British  surgeon  and  surgical  writer; 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in  died  in  London,  in  his  87th  year.  He  was  bom 
1827.  He  settled  in  London  in  the  same  year,  in  Linlithgow,  Scotland,  August  14^  1782,  edc- 
commenced  practice,  lectured  to  medical  stu-  oated  at  the  High  School  and  TJnirersitT'  of 
dents  on  the  materia  medica,  and  other  sub-  Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine  there  and  in 
jects,  and,  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  London,  wnere  he  was  a  pupil  of  Clive,Coop«r. 
Gall  and  Sparzheim,  published  ahout  1830  a  and  Abemethy,  and  subsequently  in  Paris  an*! 
work  entitled  ^^Hors  rhrenologicsD."  He  was  Yienna.  He  made  for  some  years  disea^  of 
appointed  in  1831  Medical  Director  of  the  Royal  the  eye  his  specialty,  and,  while  in  practice  a: 
Jennerian  and  Royal  Yaccine  Institution,  and  Edinburgh,  published  ^^  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death.  He  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.'*  In  1814  be  re- 
was  editor,  for  a  number  of  years,  of  the  Lon-  moved  to  London,  became  a  member  of  t!.o 
don  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  of  the  An-  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1818  wa^ 
thropological  Magazine^  and  of  the  Journal  of  appointed  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince 
Health  and  DiMoee,  He  became  a  convert  to  Regent,  and  in  1828  Surgeon  to  the  King.  He 
homoeopathy  very  early,  lectured  upon  it,  was  a  lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Alder^te 
published  a  number  of  works  on  the  subject,  School,  for  several  years,  and  devoted  maili 
and  edited  for  many  years  a  homoBopathio  attention  to  the  treatment  of  anenrism,  on 
joumaL  He  was  a  very  active  political  re-  which  he  published  a  treatise.  His  practice  <>: 
former,  and  was  identified  with  all  the  Hberal  tying  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  t!'t^ 
measures  agitated  in  England  for  the  last  aneurismal  tumor  was  said  hy  the  late  I>r. 
forty  years.  In  private  ILfe  he  was  a  man  of  Yalentine  Mott  to  have  conferred  the  hif^e^ 
great  generosity,  and  of  a  genial  and  sym-  honor  and  the  most  lasting  fame  on  Mr.  vTs-*- 
pathizing  jiature.  He  had  published  twenty-  drop.  He  was  through  lis  whole  coarse  la 
two  volumes  aside  from  his  joumtds,  most  of  earnest  friend  of  medical  reform  in  Londoo. 
them  devoted  to  homoeopathy  or  phrenology,  He  published  six  distinct  medical  treall<<^ 
though  two  biographies  and  one  or  two  politi-  and  numerous  contributions  on  sorgical  topks 
cal  essays  were  included  among  them.  (Including  the  article  ^^ Surgery^")  to  the  **£&* 

Feb,  18. — ^Beboenboth,  Gustavb  H.,  aPrus-  oyclop»dia  Britannica,"  to  Costello's  "Cycli*^ 

sian  scholar,  devoted  to  historic  studies ;  died  psdia  of  Practical  Surgery,'^  and  the  medic;^ 

in  Madrid,  Spain,  of  typhus  fever.    He  had  and  surgical  journals,  reviews,  etc. 

heen  engaged  for  nearly  nine  years  in  the  in-  Feb,  18. — ^Baldwin,  Chables,  a  veteran  jotr- 

vestiffation  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  records  nalist  and  newspaper  proprietor;  died  in  \^^' 

and  letters  relative  to  the  period  of  Henry  don,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age.    He  wasbon 

YIII.,  Queen   Mary,  and  Queen   Elizabeth,  in  177^  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
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St,  James  GhronieU^  which  wfts  estahlished  in  Autobiography,  in  its  Legal  Aspect^*'  evincecL 

1761)  and  was  first  the  partner  of  his  father,  He  was  an  earnest  law  reformer,  tiiongh  a  Con- 

and  eyentaallj-  sole  proprietor  of  that  paper,  servative  in  politics ;  in  ecclesiasticid  antiqni- 

In  1827,  the  paper  having  become  very  popn-  ties  he  was  an  acknowledged  anthoritj. 

lar  nnder  Dr.  Giffard's  editorship,  Mr.  Baldwin  Feb,  28.— Delawarb,  Rt.  Hon.  Geobge  John 

detennined  to  found  a  daily  evening  paper,  Saokville-West,  fifth  Earl,  LL.D.,  D.  O.L., 

and  on  the  21st  of  May,  in  that  year,  estab-  the  senior  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 

lished  the  London  Daily  Standard,  of  which  a  member  of  H.  M.  Privy  Council ;  died  at  indk- 

he  continued  to  be  a  proprietor  (though  not  hurst,  England,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

actively  such  for  the  last  twenty-five  years)  He  was  bom  in  Saville  Row,  Middlesex,  Octo- 

till  hU  death.    He  was  very  enterprising  in  her  26, 1791,  and  became  earl  by  the  death  of 

obtaining  the  earliest  news,  and  conducted  his  his  father,  July  28,  1795.    He  was  educated  at 

paper,  which  was  always  the  organ  of  the  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 

Conservative  party,  with  great  ability  and  sue-  Lord  Byron,  and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 

0639.   He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Sta-  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1811. 

tioners^  Company,  and  twice  master  of  it.    He  He  ranked  high  as  a  scholar,  and  was  fond  of 

was  also  a  member  of  the  council,  and  treas-  classical  and  literary  pursuits  through  life.  He 

nrer  of  the  Literary  Fund  for  some  years.  was  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen's  Household 

Feb.  18.— Webb,  Rev.  Jomr,  F.  8.  A.,  M.  R.  from  1841  to  1846.  and  from  November,  1868, 

S.  L,  an  English  clergyman,  antiquarian,  mu-  to  June,  1859.    He  was  a  liberal  patron  of 

sical  composer,  and  author;  died  near  Hay,  Sackville  College,  East  Grimstead,  and  rebuilt 

Coontj  Hereford,  England,  in  his  98d  year,  its  chapel  and  hall,  and  restored  its  other 

He  was  bom  and  bred  in  London,  educated*  at  buildings  at  his  own  expense,  in  1848. 

St  Paul's  School,  London,  and  Wadham  Col-  Feb.  28, — Ktlb,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  D.D., 

lege,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1798.     He  held  Bishop  of  Germanicia,  in  pcn'tibus  if^fldelium, 

several  valuable  livings  during  his  sixty-nine  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

years  of  clerical   service,  the   most   impor-  Church,  in  the  Northern  District  of  Scotland, 

tantbeingthatof  Rector  of  Tretire,  1812-1869,  died  at  Preshome-iu-the-Enzie,  in  the  81st 

and  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cardiff,  1821-'68.    He  year  of  his  age.    He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 

was  a  most  accomplished  scholar — almost  uni-  September  22,  1788,  and  in  1799  sent  to  Uie 

rersally  accomplished — though  his  favorite  CathoHo  College  of  Aquhorties,  on  the  banks 

pnrsnits  were  &  the  line  of  antiquarian  re-  of  the  Don,  to  receive  his  educatiou.    He  was 

search   and   musical  composition.     He  was  ordained  a  priest  there  in  March,  1812,  and 

elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  two  or  three  years  following  waa  a  priest 

in  1819,  and  contributed  to  its  Archiologia  in  Glasgow.     He  was  recalled,  in  1815,  to 

fi^e  carefuUy-edited  papers,  several  of  them  Aquhorties,  as  a  professor,  and  attained  a  high 

nearly  complete  volumes  in  themselves.    For  reputation  both  as  a  classical  scholar  and  a 

the  Camden  Society  he  prepared  throe  volumes  master  of  ecclesiastical  history.    In  1828  he 

of  great  value,  and  several  tracts  and  papers  was  called  from  his  professorship  to  be  the 

on  the  early  history  of  Gloucester  were  also  first  Bishop  of  the  Northern  District  of  Scot- 

from  his  pen.     He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  land,  comprising  the  seven  northern  shires 

ability,  and  as  a  musical  composer  and  adapter  and  the  northern  part  of  Inverness.    For  over 

be  possessed  great  skill.    He  adapted  much  forty  years  he  had  labored  in  this  very  hard 

of  did  music  performed  at  the  great  musical  and  difficult  field  with  an  assiduity  and  suc- 

festivals  in  Birmingham,  and  wrote  the  libret-  cess  that  were  astonishing.    Few  men  could 

to9  for  Mehul'fl  Oratorio  of  Joswh^  Haydn^s  have  accomplished  as  much  in  the  same  time, 

SeoMne,  Neukomm's  David,  and  Mlendelssohn^s  and  none  could  have  done  this  work  more 

Hebrew  Mother.  quietly  and  unobtrusively. 

Feb,  22. — Ba^nbs,  Ralph,  an  eminent  Jurist  Feb,  28. — Towssekd,  Gsobgb  Hbbbsbt,  an 
and  legal  writer,  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  English  journalist  and  compiler ;  died  by  his 
Exeter ;  died  in  Exeter,  in  the  88th  year  of  his*  own  hand,  in  Eennington.  Ue  had  received  a 
»?e.  He  was  bom  July  14, 1781,  educated  at  good  education,  and  entered  early  upon  jour- 
the  Exeter  Grammar  School,  studied  law,  and  nalism,  advocating  the  measures  of  the  Con- 
was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  1802.  He  was  servative  party,  and  laboring  very  zealously 
Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1880  for  them.  In  addition  to  his  duties  on  the 
to  1869.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  legal  daily  press,  he  found  time  to  compile  an 
and  semi-legal  treatises,  mostly  on  topics  con-  ^*  Epitome  of  Russell's  Modem  Europe,"  a 
nected  with  ecclesiastical  law,  on  which  he  "Summary  of  Persian  History,"  "The  Manual 
had  no  superior  in  Great  Britain.  His  "Trea-  of  Dates,"  a  reference-book,  first  published  in 
tide  on  Equity  Practice"  has  had  a  high  repu-  1862,  and  a  second  edition  in  1867,  the  seventh 
tition  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  edition  of  "Men  of  the  Time,"  "The  Hand- 
His  intellectual  powers  and  his  ability  to  ex-  book  of  the  Year  1868,"  editions  of  Fielding's 
press  his  views  clearly  and  forcibly  continued  "  Tom  Jones,"  and  Smollett's  "Roderick  Ran- 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  as  his  "  Remarks  on  the  dom,"  and  several  volumes  of  anecdotes,  es- 
Jndicial  Aspects  of  the  Colenso  Case,"  and  his  says,  etc.  He  had  been  promised  by  Mr. 
"Thoughts  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Chapter  of.  Disraeli  an  appointment  to  a  Gk>vernment  sit- 
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nation,  of  £1,000,  oh  the  oocnrrenoe  of  a  vo-  ridors  of  the  Fiaakothek.  He  was  so  sQcoe» 
cancy;  but  the  vacancy  did  not  occur  till  after  fol  in  these,  that  the  King  aathoraed  him  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Gonserratlye  Cabinet,  and  decorate  the  dining-hall  of  the  Royal  Palace 
the  Liberal  Administration  abolished  the  office,  with  a  swiea  of  snbjects  whioh  he  had  dengned 
Mr.  Townsend's  disappointment  is  said  to  have  from  Anaoreon.  In  the  execution  of  these  de- 
led him  to  commit  suicide.  signs  he  employed  a  process  of  his  own  inren- 

Feh  — , — RiTTBB,  Hbinsioh,  a  German  phi-  tion,  combining  enoaustio  with  painting  in  oik 

losopher  and  historian ;  died  at  G5ttingen,  in  He  was  appointed^  some  years  later,  direetor 

his  fsth  year.  He  was  bom  at  Zerbst,  in  1791,  of  the  Central  Gallery  of  Art  in  Munich.   His 

educated  in  general  literature  and  theology  at  paintings  were  all  of  the  historical  class;  occs- 

Halle  and  Gdttingen,  and  in  philosophy  at  sionally  he  undertook  religioas  siilgects.   One 

Berlin.    From  an  early  age,  history  and  its  of  the  best  of  these^  an  ^^  Assumption  €i  the 

bearing  upon  philosophy  was  a  favorite  topic  Yirgin,"  of  colossal  size,  adorns  a  choroh  in 

of  thought  and  study  with  him.    At  the  age  of  Australia. 

twenty-six  he  had  published  two  small  works,  March  8. — ^BiiBHAic,  Thohas  Foster,  M.B. 

whioh  show  the  direction  of  his  studies,  books  an  English  scholar,  author,  and  physdit ;  died 

which  were  full  of  the  germs  of  thought.   They  at  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire.    He  was  bora 

were  entitied,  ^^  On  the  Formation  of  the  Phi-  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  in  1704^  and  was  edft- 

losopher  by  tiie  History  of  Philosophy ;"  and  oated  at  Queen^s  College,  Cambridge,  wfaa« 

*^  What  Influence  has  the  Philosophy  of  Des-  he  took  his  degree  of  M.B.,  in  1820.   After 

cartos  exercised  on  the  Formation  of  that  of  acting  for  some  time  as  physician  to  the  £i- 

Spinoza,  and  what  are  their  Points  of  Contact?"  etor  Dispensary,  he  settied  at  Newton  Abboc, 

From  1824  to  1885,  he  was  extraordinary  pro-  where  he  remained  until  his  death.    He  wis 

fessor  at  Berlin;  from  1885  to  1837,  professor  the  author  of  several  volumes,  among  w\a^ 

at  Kiel;  and  from  1887  to  his  death,  professor  were  four  classical,  four  theological,  and  five 

of  the  History  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin.    He  scientific  works. 

had  published,  in  1820,  an  essay  on  the  ^'  Phi-  March  4. — Sdipsok,  Jaboes,  C.  £.,  an  £ii^- 

losophy  of  Empedocles,"  and  the  following  lishhydraulio  engineer;  died  in  Lond<n,  aged 

year  a  *^  History  of  the  Ionian  Philosophy."  70  years.    He  wasthe  son  of  Thomas  SimpMs, 

This  was  followed,  In  1826,  by  ^^Remarxs  on  the  original  projector  of,  and  for  forty-one  years 

the  Philosophy  of  the  Megario  School,"  and,  en^eer  to,  the  Lambeth  Water-works^  ud 

after  these  monographs,  he  settled  himself  to  also  engineer  to  the  Chelsea  Water-works.  H^ 

his  life-work,  "  The  Genend  History  of  Philos-  was  bom  at  Westfield  Lodge,  Sarbiton,  and  wu 

ophy,"  in  twelve  Tolumes,  which  appeared  educated  under  the  direction  of  his  &tber, 

from  1829  to  1858.     He  subsequentiy  com-  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Chelsea  Company, 

pleted  this  by  an  ^^  Essay  on  Modem  German  In  1828,  after  having  made  some  earefiil  ex- 

PhUosophy  since  Kant.^'    He  published  some-  periments,  he  succeeded  in  preparing  the  mos: 

what  later  a  "  History  of  Christian  Philosophy,  oompleto  ^^  filtor-bed"  that  has  yet  been  exc- 

preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  Relations  of  Faith  outed ;  and  also  among  other  of  his  early  worb 

to  Science,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.     Besides  these  was  the  oonstraction  of  elevated  reservoirs  it 

great  works,  he  published  "An  Introduction  Streatham  and  Brixton,  with  the  ironmaift^ 

to  Logic,"  in  1828;  an  "Abridged  Philosophy  and  pumping-engines  in  connection  therewith, 

of  Logic,"  in  1824 ;  "  The  Demi-Kantians  and  In  1849,  m  view  of  the  increasing  deteriontion 

Pantheism,"  1827;  "The  Knowledge  of  Gk>d  of  the  Thames  wator  in  and  near  London,  Mr. 

in  the  World,"  1886;  a  "Treatise  on  Sin,"  Simpson  advised  tiie  Lambeth  Company  U' 

1889;  and  "Smaller  Philosophical  Essays,"  remove  the  works  to  their  present  po^oa 

18d9-'40,  2  vols.    Most  of  his  works  have  been  above  Kingston,  and  the  suooess  of  the  nnd«r- 

translated  into  other  languages.  taking  led  to  the  subsequent  removal  of  tbe 

Feb,  — . — ZiMMBBicANN,  Clembks,  a  Bavarian  Chelsea  Works  to  the  same  locality.  In  1^'* 
painter,  mainly  in  fresco;  died  in  Munich,  in  he  deagned  the  extensive  works  fio^  snpptyinc 
the  81st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Dtls-  Bristol  with  wator  from  the  Mendip  IIib&  At 
seldorf;  November  4, 1788 ;  educated  at  Dlls-  Copenhagen  and  at  Aberdeeo,  also,  are  moon- 
seldorf  and  Munich,  and  showed  such  evident  ments  of  his  skill.  The  long  pier  at  Soatbeod 
marks  of  genius  in  tne  first  considerable  paint-  for  obtaining  access  to  steamers  at  low  w&t«r. 
ing  which  he  exhibited,  "Noah^s  Sacrifice,"  and  the  extensive  dock  and  hmrbor  of  Wet 
that  he  at  once  won  a  reputation.  In  1815,  Hartiepool,  and  many  otiier  valuable  enter- 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Gallery  at  prises,  owe  their  success  to  his  devotion  to  thi? 
Augsburg,  and  ton  years  later  was  made  Pro-  department  of  soience.  In  1825  he  was  elected 
fessor  of  painting  in  the  Munich  Academy,  a  member  of  the  Instituto  of  CitU  Engineers 
King  Louis  I.  selected  him  as  one  of  the  artists  and  subsequen^y  was  vioe-presideat,  and.  il 
to  decorate  the  Glyptothek,  the  Pinakothek,  1854  and  1855,  president  of  that  body, 
and  the  other  public  bnildmgs,  by  whose  erec-  March  7. — Cufton,  General  Sir  ABrren 
tion  he  aimed  to  make  Munich  a  city  of  pal-  Benjamik,  G.  0.  B.,  K.  0.  H.,  a  veteran  Briti»L 
aces.  He  also  assigned  to  him  the  delicate  and  officer;  died  at  Brighton,  aged  99  yesrs^  Hr 
difficult  task  of  executing  in  fresco  the  designs  was  educated  at  Bugby,  and  eiitered  the  Mirny 
of  Cornelius  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  cor-  in  1794 ;  served  in  the  Peninsola  and  at  Was«r> 
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loo,  and  received  honors  at  Talavera,  Bosaoo,  Aogufltiia,  sought  to  repudiate  the  traasaotion, 

and  Toalonse.    In  1882  he  was  made  a  K.  0.  H.,  and  himself  published  a  strong  protest  on  be* 

in  1854  was  constituted  a  general,  and  in  1861  half  of  his  alleged  rights.    The  Austrian  and 

a  6. 0.  B.    He  also  receiTed  honors  in  Russia  Prunnan  Govemmenta,  in  1865^  wholly  ignored 

ttid  in  Holland.  his  pretensions  after  they  had  wrested  achles^ 

Mixnih  9.~-BoiLBAU,  Sir  Jomr  Pbtxb,  Bart.,  wig-Holstein  from  Denmark.  He  was  oon- 
F.  R.  S.,  v.  P.  S.  A.,  an  English  phraoist  and  sidered  the  handsomest  man  in  Germany, 
antiqaarian;  died  at  Torquay,  wMtherliehad  Martk  18. — Olat,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  an 
repaired  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  a  English  politician  and  political  economist; 
broDchial  affection,  aged  74  yeara  He  was  a  died  in  Ix>ndoii,  aged  78  years.  He  com- 
lineal  descendant  of  Etienne  Boilean,  the  first  menced  life  as  a  merchant  and  ship-owner. 
Grand-ProYOst  of  Parisi  Previous  to  1816  he  In  1882  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  member 
performed  military  service^  In  1886  he  pur*  for  the  newly-formed  borough  of  the  Tower 
chased  the  estate  of  Eetteringham,  to  which  Hamlets,  and  was  reelected  until  1857.  Dur- 
be  added  other  purchases  in  that  vicinity,  and  ing  his  parliamentary  career  he  was  a  firm 
snbeeqaently,  to  gratify  his  antiquarian  tastes,  Radical,  advocating  extenfdon  of  the  suffrage, 
finrgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  one  of  the  moet  re*  the  ballot,  trienniid  Parliaments,  and  abolition 
niarkable  specin^aos  of  Roman  masonry  in  Eng-  of  church-rates.  From  1889  to  1841  he  was 
land.  At  Ketteringham  he  made  great  improve-  secretary  of  the  Board  of  OootroL  He  was 
me&te,  erecting  a  spacious  Gothio  hall  in  the  the  author  of  the  Small  Tenements  Bating 
bonae,  and  richly  storing  it  with  paintings,  Act,  which  led  to  much  disousnon  during  the 
books,  and  choioe  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  debates  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  Refonn  Bill, 
forming  in  the  grotmds  a  park  of  two  hundred  Mwrek  20.— Gssnisll^  Johst  Paboox,  Ad«> 
acres,  planted  with  choice  forest  trees.  In  1848  miral  of  the  Brazilian  JS'avy,  and  Brazilian 
be  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  consul  at  Liverpool ;  died  in  tliat  city,  aged  69 
and,  in  1852,  of  tiie  Society  of  Antiquaries.  La  years.  He  was  bom  at  Battersea,  in  1800 ;  en- 
1849  he  was  made  president  of  the  K'orwich  tered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
Archsological  Sooiety,  and  he  served  Ibr  many  when  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  in  1819  that 
jtxn  as  vice-pre^dent  of  the  Society  of  An*  of  the  Chilian  Republic,  in  which  he  took  part 
Uqnariaa,  contributing  to  each  valuable  exhibi*  in  the  war  against  Spain.  In  1820  he  oom- 
tiona.  He  waa  also  vice-president  of  numerous  manded  one  of  the  boats  of  the  squadron 
otber  acientific  bodies,  and  president  of  the  which,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
Norwich  School  of  Desi^  Su*  John  filled  the  boarded  and  cut  out  from  under  the  castie  of 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  1844.  He  was  Cidlao  de  Lima,  and  from  the  midst  of  a  squad- 
eminent  for  his  liberality,  and  ever  zealous  in  ron  of  armed  vessels  and  gunboats,  the  Spanish 
any  pxA  work  oalonlated  to  benefit  his  fellow-  admiral's  ship,  the  Esmeralda,  a  frigate  of  40 
cKatorea^  guns,  ftdly  manned  and  prej>ared  for&e  attack. 

Mwek  12.  —  ScHLBSWiekHoLSTim-SoiinxB-  Among  tiie  wounded  was  Lieutenant  GrenfelL 
ma-AveusTEHBUBO,  CmmTiAjr  Chablis  In  1828  he  accompanied  Lord  Cochrane  to 
Fbederiok  Attqustus,  Duke  o^  fiather-in-law  Brazil,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  that  new 
of  the  Princess  Helena  of  Enghmd;  died  on  state  against  Portugal,  became  oommdnder, 
bis  esute  of  Primkenan,  in  Silesia,  aged  71  and  afterward,  as  post-captain,  distinguished 
rean.  He  was  son  oftheDukeFrederidk  Chris-  himself  m  the  war  with  the  Argentine  Con- 
tian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  of  the  Princess  federation,  and  in  a  naval  fight  off  Buenos 
Loniaa  Augusta  of  Denmark,  dau^ter  of  King  Ayres,  July,  1826,  lost  his  right  arm.  In  1844 
Christian  VII.  He  was  boni  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral,  and  recdved  the 
aad  nioceeded  Ida  fiather  in  the  dtJcedom  in  Queen's  permission  to  hold  his  rank  and  oon- 
1^14.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  tinue  in  tiie  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Bracil. 
dieta  to  which  Frederick  YI.  committed  the  In  1846  he  returned  to  Englmid  as  Brazilian 
Section  of  the  German  States,  after  the  consul,  residing  at  Liverpool  In  1848  he  re- 
French  Revolution  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Au-  ceived  the  thanks  of  the  town  and  a  gold  medal 
gQstenburg  took  a  prominent  part,  distinguish*  for  his  exertions  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
^  himaelf  as  much  by  his  seal  in  the  cause  sengers  and  craw  of  the  emigrantrsbip  Ocean 
of  liberty  and  progress  as  by  bis  great  oratori-  Monarch,  burnt  off  that  port  In  1850  he  was 
eal  ability.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Duchy  placed  in  supreme  naval  command  in  the  cam- 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  hia  estates  were  con-  paign  growing  out  of  a  misunderstanding  be* 
fiflcat6d,8ndhewasdecUuredatrait<»forhead-  tween  the  Argentine  Republic  and  that  of 
i^g  the  insurrectionary  movement  against  the  Montevideo,  in  which  Brazil  was  involved, 
King  of  Denmark.  He  appealed  to  the  Ger-  and,  after  its  speedy  and  happy  conclusion, 
outt  Diet  for  protection  against  the  conse*  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  In 
quenoes  of  thia  decree^  but  without  success.  1862  he  returned  to  his  post  at  Liverpool, 
Aetoming  to  Silesia,  he  purchased  there,  in  which  he  continued  to  hold,  with  honor  to 
^^8,  the  estate  of  Primkenan.  In  1861  he  himself;  untU  his  death. 
ceded,  for  a  money-payment,  his  property  and  Manh  20.— Pbatt,  Bev.  Jom  BxinTSTT, 
^hta  m  Holstein  to  the  Danish  Grown ;  but  LL.  D.,  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman,  anti- 
afterward,  with  his  son,  Frederick  Christian  quarian,  and  author;  died  at  Oruden,  Aberdeen- 
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shire,  aged  78  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  par-  Thomas,  0.  B.  F.,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  BUbop 

ish  of  ]Sew  Deer,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  of  St.  John^s,  Newfoundland;  died  at  St  Job's. 

Aberdeen,  and,  after  his  ordination  as  deacon,  aged  about  68  jears.  He  was  nominated  Bishop 

in  1821,  was  sent  to  Stuartfield,  where  he  of  Thaomacns,  and  coa^jotor  to  Bishop  Rem- 

served  with  aooeptance  four  years,  and  was  ing  in  1847,  and  succeeded  that  prelate  fts 

then  chosen  as  pastor  of  St.  /ames's  Ohnroh,  Bishop  of  St.  John^s  in  1850.    He  was  a  nitiTe 

Oruden.    Here  he  became  widely  known  for  of  Ireland,  and  had  edited  and  translated  St 

his  theological  learning,  literary  accomplish-  A.  Liguorl's  ^'  History  of  Herenes,  and  their 

ments,  and  professional   zeal,    and  received  Refutation,"  published  in  two  volomes  at  Dab- 

from  Bishop  Skinner  the  appointment  of  ex-  lin,  inl847,  and  which  had  passed  through  sev- 

amining  chaplain.    He  was  the  author  of  sev-  eral  editions. 

eral  volumes,  among  which  are  *'01d  Paths,  March — , — ^AnMS90AUD,JBiL3r6BB3£iniDE- 

where  is   the   Good  Way,"    Oxford,   1840;  soft,  a  French  art-historian  and  critic,  died  in 

*'  Buchan,"  with  Hlustrationa,  Aberdeen,  1858 ;  Paris,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  ix)rB 

*^The  Dcuids,"  London,   1861 ;   ^^  Letters  on  at  Castres  (Tarn),  in  1797,  educated  at  Lav&cr 

the  Scandinavian  Churches,  their  Doctrine,  and  TouloulBe,  and  at  first,  greatly  against  \k 

Worship,  and  Polity;"  and  several  sermons,  inclination,  entered  upon  commercial parsaiK 

In  1865  he  received  from  his  university  the  He  soon  abandoned  these,  however,  and  i^ 

degree  of  LL.  D.  voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  ar.N 

March  28. — ^Babsb,  Rev.  Henbt  Hkbvxt,  After  a  long  period  of  dose  application,  anti 

F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  biblical  scholar  and  bibU-  the  careful  examination  of  aU  the  principal  gal- 

ographer ;  died  at  Stretham,  aged  94  years,  leries  and  academies  of  art  in  Europe,  he  on- 

He  was  an  alunmus  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  en-  dertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  magnifl- 

tered  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford,  as  a  Bible-  oently-illustrated  publications.    The  prindp&l 

clerk,  and  graduated  B.  A.  in  1799,  and  M.  A.  of  these  were :  **  History  of  the  Painters  ot  all 

in  1805,  when  he  became  Yice-Principal  of  the  Schools,  from  the  Renaissance  up  to  ocr 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  curate  to  Dr.  Gopleston  own  Times,"  1849,  a  quarto  volume,  with  do- 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.    While  merous  fine  engravings ;  ^^  The  Public  Galltries 

still  an  under-graduate,  he  was  appointed  a  of  Europe,"  1856,  quarto,  with  numeroosillcs- 

sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  where  his  youth-  trations,  selected  carefully  from  85,000  copied 

ful  zeal  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  proved  of  paintings  in  these  galleries ;  "  The  Che£^ 

his  fitness  for  the  important  post  which  he  af-  d'CEuvre  of  Christian  Art,"  illustrated,  lb5S. 

terward  held  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  British  Mu-  8vo ;  "  The  Treasures  of  Art,"  illustrated  vit}> 

seum.    In  1812  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  47  engravings,  1859 ;  "  The  Ohefi^d'CEnvre  of 

Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  which  Rubens,  in  the  Oathedral  of  Anvers,  or  tic 

post  he  held  until  1887,  when  the  trustees  Oratory  of  the  Family,"  1859;  "The  Parthe- 

passed  a  resolution,  ^*  acknowledging  Mr.  Ba-  non  of  History,"  in  three  distinct  parts,  iUos- 

ber's  long  and  meritorious  services."    In  1827  trated  with  numerous  exquisite  engrarin^ 

he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stretham,  1868-1864.   Pope  Pius  IX.  took  a  sreat  inter^t 

with  Thetford,  in  the  discharge  of  which  du-  in  the  labors  of  M.  Armengaud,  and  created  him 

ties  hb  continued  until  his  death.    Mr.  Baber  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Gre^t. 

was  the  editor  of  the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  March  — ^.-^GAUMKyVery  Rev.  Jxas  Josepo. 

Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament;  D.B.,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  clerg7intf< 

also  of  several  volumes  relating  to  translations,  theologian,  and  author ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  CT 

March  29. — ^liAUDEs,  Jahes  Eokfosd,  R.S.  A.,  years.    He  waa  bom  at  Fnans  (Departmeai  ot 

an  eminent  figure-painter;  died  at  Edinburgh,  Doubs)  in  1802,  and,  after  receiving  a  rerj 

aged  57  years.    He  was  bom  at  Silvermuls,  thorough  and  careful  education  m  the  ooUek^ 

near  Edinburgh,  and  having,  at  an  early  age,  and  seminary  ofhis  department,  was  appointed, 

evinced  a  decided  talent  for  drawing,  he  en-  in  1827,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  semiatfj 

joyed  every  opportunity  for  developing  it,  of  Nevers.    Between  that  date  and  1S41  be 

both  at  the  Trustees'  Academy,  and   under  was  successively  director  of  the  lower  Miai- 

the  counsel  of  his  accomplished  brother,  Rob-  nary,  and  canon  and  vioar-general  of  the  di<>- 

ert  Scott  Lauder.    Repairing  to  Rome,  he  de-  cese,  and  in  these  latter  capacities  founded  bi- 

voted  four  or  five  years  to  the  study  of  the  merous  charitable  institutions.  He  was  already 

Italian  masters ;  and  on  his  return  to  Edin-  the  author  of  a  number  of  learned  irorkN 

burgh  at  once  essayed  the  highest  style  of  when,  in  1841,  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  tbt 


Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Fine  Arts.  General  of  Rheima,  Montauban,  and  Aqoili- 

For  two  Scriptural  pieces— "  Wisdom,"  and  He  also  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  finom  ^ 

"The  Unjust  Stewai^"— he  received  a  prize  University  of  Prague,  and  was  elected  a mef 

of  two  hundred  guineas  at  Westminster  HaU.  her  of  numerous  learned  societies.    In  1^ 

Mr.  Lauder  waa  also  a  thorough  scholar  in  Pope  Pius  IX.  created  him  a  Roman  prdUt<^ 

nmsic.  with  the  title  of  Prothonotary  Apostolic  *i 

March  29.— MuLLooK,    Right   Rev.   John  imtar  participantium.    He  was  aubseqaectlr 
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made  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame.    Dr.  Ganme  entered  the  army  and  served  in  many  memo- 
was  a  yery  able  and  Tolnminons  writer  both  rable  actions,  inclndingWaterloo.  Subsequently 
on  theological  and  educational  topics ;  his  re-  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired 
ligioQs  works  number  over  forty  volumes,  the  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  served  as  mayor, 
greater  part  of  them  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  was  for  many  years  an  active  magistrate  and 
of  the  duties,  hopes,  fears,  and  future,  of  the  poor-law  guardian.    In  1862  he  was  elected 
Christian  hfe.    He  was  also  the  translator  of  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
several  of  the  works  of  St.  Alphonse  Liguori  Ireland,  and  the  following  year  received  the 
into  French ;  among  these,  his  version  of  ^  The  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Clock  of  the  Pasnon  "  was  very  popular.    He  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '*  Transactions  " 
was  very  active  in  the  promotion  of  a  move-  of  the  Social  Science  Association  on  Hygienic 
ment  to  substitute,  in  the  secondary  schools  of  and  PubUo  Medicine,  and  frequently  lectured 
France,  portions  of  the  works  of  the  Christian  before  the  Irish  Medical  Association. 
Others  for  the  pagan  classics,  the  influence  of  April  10. — ^Radnor,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Plbt- 
which  he  beHeved  to  be  ii^urious  to  the  young,  dell  Bottvxsis,  third  Earl  of,  an  English  peer ; 
and  had  prepared,  in  accordance  with  this  di^  at  his  seat,  Coleshill,  Berkshire.    He  was 
idea,  a  library  of  thirty  volumes  of  Christian  born  in  May,  1779,  at  London,  and  belonged 
classics,  Latin  and  Gh*eek,  and  two  volumes  of  to  a  family  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1747.    He 
'^Profane  Poeta  and  Prose  Writers  completely  conmienced  his  political  life  in  1802,  and  from 
eipnrgated."     He  had  also  written  sevend  that  time  until  1828  took  an  active  part  in  the^ 
Torka  ably  defending  his  educationid  views.  parliamentary  contests  as  an  extreme  Liberal,  * 
March — ^.—^nroLAiB,  Pbteb,  a  distinguished  sitting  for  Salisbury.     On  the  death  of  his 
Scottish  reformer,  lecturer,  and  temperance  father,  in  1828,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
adrocate ;  died  in  the  street,  in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Here 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  about  60  years,  he  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  ^  Radical 
He  had  long  been  prominent  in  aU  beneficent  Peer,'*  and  was  so  decidedly  a  Reformer  that  the 
reforms  in  Scotland,  was  a  promoter  of  tem-  Liberal  party,  when  in  power,  did  not  venture 
perance  societies,  popular  education,  savings-  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  although 
banks,  emigration,  etc.    Dmdng  the  late  civil  entitled  to  it  for  his  ability  and  services.    The 
war  in  this  country,  he  was  one  of  the  most  latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed  mostly  at  his 
feariess  and  unflinchhig  advocates  of  the  Union  Berkshire  estate,  devoting  his  attention  to  agri- 
cause  in  Scotland,  and,  after  its  close,  he  took  culture  and  horticulture. 
an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  emigra-  April  11. — ^Ilbsbt,  Josiah  Jamss,  the  oldest 
tion  of  working-men  from  Scotland  on  a  large  railway  officer  in  the  world,  died  at  Douglass, 
scale,  and  had  visited  the  United  States  to  Isle  of  Man,  aged  100  years.    He  was  bom  in 
make  arrangements  for  it.    He  was  the  inti-  London,  September  16, 1769.    In  1826  he  was 
mate  friend  of  De  Quincey,  Jeffrey,  Hugh  engaged  to  rnlfil  the  duties  of  Superintendent  to 
Miller,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  men  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kailway,  at  the 
of  Scotland,  of  the  present  and  the  last  gen-  Liverpool  end,  and,  from  the  opening  of  the  line 
eration.  in  1880  until  he  had  entered  his  eiffhty-sizth 
April  2. — ^Brxdoks,  Rev.  Chablbs,  M.  A.,  year,  his  laborious  duties  were  faimfully  and 
an  evangelical  clergjonan  of  the  Church  of  regularly  performed. 

England,  and  anthor  of  religious  works ;  died  April  11. — Selleb,'Wiixiav,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
at  the  rectory  of  Hinton  MarteU,  aged  76  emment  Scottish  physician,  and  professor  of  ma- 
years.  He  gradoated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam-  teria  medica,  died  at  Edinburgh,  aged  72  years, 
bridge,  in  1818,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1817,  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edin- 
and  priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1828  he  burgh,  and  afterward  at  the  University,  where 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Old  Newton,  he  graduated  in  medicine,  in  1821.  In  1886 
near  Stow  Market,  Suffolk,  which  he  held  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Tmtil  1849.  He  was  next  presented  to  the  rec-  Physicians,  and,  in  1848,  President.  Subse- 
t^rr  of  Weymouth,  and  m  1855  to  tiiat  of  gnently  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Hinton  MarteU,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and,  as  lecturer  under  the 
the  Earl  of  Sht&esbury  as  a  tribute  to  his  meri-  Morison  endowment,  delivered  six  annual  lec- 
torious  services,  flis  writings  gained  a  wide  tures  on  mental  diseases,  in  which  his  meta- 
ctrculation.  Among  the  most  important  are  physical  powers  of  mind  were  strongly  dis- 
his  "Exposition  of  the  119th  Psalm,"  "Expo-  played.  He  was  President  of  the  Medico- 
aition  of  the  Proverbs,"  "  The  Christian  Min-  Ohirurgical  Society  from  1854  to  1856,  and 
istry,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  examiner  in  medicine  at  the  university  till 
inefficiency,"  and  "  Sacramental  Instruction."  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  For  many 
He  was  also  the  anthor  of  several  published  years  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  Royal  Pub- 
sermons.  Uc  Dispensary.  He  was  the  author  of  an  elab- 
AprU  8.— Maokssy,  Thomas  Lewis,  M.  D.,  orate  memoir  of  the  Hfe  and  writings  of  Dr. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  an  eminent  Irish  surgeon ;  died  at  Whytt,  "Physiology  at  the  Farm,"  and  papers 
Waterford,  Ireland,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  on  the  treatment  of  different  diseases, 
native  of  that  town ;  graduated  at  the  London  April  19.  —  Finoall,  Sir  Abthijb  James 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1809,  and  immediately  Plttkkett,  ninth  Earl  of,  K  P.,  an  Irish  Cath- 
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olio  nobleman,  died  in  London,  aged  78  yean,  and  M.  A.  in  1884,  and  tlie  tm»  jmt  wu 

He  was  born  in  Geneva.     In  Jcdr,  1886,  he  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.   ^ml6i0 

ancoeeded  to  the  honors  of  the  Irish  and  Brit-  to  JvAy,  1848,  he  was  Qoeen^s  Advocate  in  Cef- 

Ish  peerage.    He  represented  tiM  Oonnty  of  Ion,  aad  left  that  poat  to  aooept  the  sppoou 

Meath  in  the  liberal  interest  in  the  first  two  ment  of  Jadge  of  the  Snprene  Court  of  Ctl- 

Parliaments  of  William  FV.,  and  was  for  many  ontta.   In  1868  he  resigBed.  Erom  Joae,  193^ 

years  Lord-Lientenant  and  Cnstos  Rotnloram  to  Jane,  1805,  he  represented  Davenpott  iatlw 

of  the  county,  and  atone  time  a  Lord-in-Wait*  Hoase  of  Commons,  after  whick  time  he  Mt 

ing  on  her  Majesty.     In  1684  he  was  a  Privy  for  Liskeard.    Ha  wa»  a  liberal  in  politiai  ad 

Oonncillor  in  Ireland,  and  was  mado  a  Knight  eapported  Kr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  the  £n6> 

of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  in  1846.  tabfishment  and  disendowmeat  of  the  Iridk 

April  21. — ^Ijludjbb,  Robbbt  Boon,  R.  B.  A,.  Ohorbh. 
a  Scottish  ^eni*«  painter  of  great  talent,  died  AprU  -^.-*-DAi.n>]f^  Bt.  Ber*  Jomc,  Boaui 
in  Edinborgh.  He  was  bom  at  Silvermills,  Oatholio  bishop  of  Harbor  Grace,  Kewfoond- 
near  that  city,  in  1808,  and,  like  most  of  those  land ;  died  there  suddenly.  He  wss  nomiiuted 
who  have  become  distingaished  painters'  in  bishop  on  the  creation  of  the  seein  IfiStt,  ud 
after-life,  early  displayed  decidea  taste  for  was  consecrated  the  same  year, 
drawing,  which,  however,  met  with  bat  little  AprU  -^.-^DnamoiBoaK,  JL,  a  digtinymy 
encouragement  from  his  fhmily.  His  first  dis*  German  pianist ;  died  in  Vaoice,  aged  61  jeut 
,  tinct  ideas  of  art  were  received,  when  not'far  He  was  bom  at  2Saek,  in  Bohemia,  end  had  ii» 
*  firom  nine  years  of  age,  firom  David  BobertSi  several  years  filled  the  post  of  diieotor  of  the 
sAerward  a  celebrated  artist.  Snbeeqaently,  Conservatoire  of  Mnslo  at  Si.  Peterabarg. 
thnragh  the  inflaence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  April  — w^-Tillt,  Oonnt  QhabusGustato 
was  admitted  a  stndent  in  the  Tmstees'  Gal-  Bdwabd  AveusTmi  tok  TaaBOUJ^  the  list  air- 
lery  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  snccessfally  prose-  vivor  of  the  line  of  Oonnt  Tilly,  the  eelflhnt«i 
cnted  his  stadies  for  several  years,  after  which  opponent  of  Gnstavos  Adolphns  in  the  Hurt? 
he  spent  tv^  years  on  the  Oontinent,  studying  Tears^  War ;  died  aged  85  years.  He  had  been 
at  Borne,  Florence,  Bologiui,  and  Venice,  and,  chamberlain,  to  the  King  of  Hollsnd,  imd  a 
in  1888,  established  himself  in  London,  where  member  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  Brabfit, 
he  won  a  great  reputation  by  his  '^  Bride  ol  and  was  the  last  direct  descendant  of  Ennrd 
Lammermnir,"  exhibited  in  the  Boyal  Acad-  von  Tserdas  TiUy,  the  liberatcHf  of  BroMitm 
einy,  his  ^'Glee  Maiden,"  **Meg  Merrilies,''  1866,  and  of  his  descendant  above  aUaded  to, 
*' Glaverhouse  ordering  Morton  to  be  shot,"  who  was  generalisftaBO  of  the  Oa&olio  LugM 
*^  Christ  teaching  Humility,"  and  ^*  Christ  waU>  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ing  on  the  Waters,"  Shice  1840  he  had  resided  May  4.— Lbtbot,  Bt.  Hon.  Thokas,  LL  D^ 
in  Edinburgh,  and  contributed  some  valuable  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  ia  Ire- 
pictures  to  the  Scottirii  Academy's  exhibition,  land ;  died  at  Bray,  near  DoUin,  aged  98  jtazi 
April  22.-*Bbxx,  Rev.  Patuok,  LL.D.,  an  He  was  bom  at  Bray  in  1797;  edaeaied  it 
eminent  inventor,  and  Ppesbyterian  clergy*  Trinity  CoUege,  DnUin^  where  he  won  the 
man ;  died  at  Oarmyllie,  aged  about  70  years,  gold  medal  of  his  class,  and  was  called  to  tfa« 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  Auohterhoasej  bar  of  linoolA's  Inn  in  1797.  After  practiaBS 
Forfarshire,  where  he  was  bom ;  was  educated  for  several  years  in  the  courts  of  oraunoa  lav 
at  the  Univendty  of  St  Andrew's,  where  he  and  equity,  he  was,  in  1818,  appointed  bit 
distinguished  himiself  in  mathematics  and  their  M^'esty's  third  sergecmt-at-law,  and,  rising  n 
application  to  physios,  also  by  his  fbndness  succession  to  the  fiir»t|  frequently  served  is  t 
for  natural  philosophy,  and,  in  1827,  while  Judge  of  Assize.    In  1880  he  resigned,  tfa 


stiU  a  student,  invented  the  reiqiing-machine,  from  that  period  until  1841  represented  the 

the  principle  of  which  was  suggested  to  him  University  of  Dublin  in  Parlittnant,  in  ^ 

by  a  pair  of  shears.    As  a  recognition  of  his  Conservative  interest    Upon  the  retonof^ 

important  service  to  agriculture^  Dr.  Bell  was  Bobert  Peel  to  jdaoe  and  power  in  that  jetr, 

presented  with   a  thousand  pounds   by  the  Mr.  Lefroy  was  appointed  to  the  fint  vicaoef 

Highland  Society,  and  a  piece  of  pkte  by  the  on  tibe  Irish  Bench,  aa  one  of  tlie  Bsioni  of^ 

&raiers  of  Scotland.    He  also  received  the  Szcheqner;  whence  he  was  promoted,  in  1^ 

honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Univer-*  by  Lord  Derby,  to  the  post  of  Lord  Ciatt 

sity  of  St  Andrew^s,  and  subsequently  a  simi-  Justice  of  the  Queen's  BeiMsh,  whieh  test  ii« 

lar  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  an  Amen-  held  until  his  ninetieth  year,  when  he  reaigned, 

csn  college.    His  ordination  did  not  take  place  and  bade  adieu  to  public  hfe.    He  wsi  tbe 

until  1848.  anthor  of  several  law  reports. 

April  80.*-BuLLiB,  Sir  Asthub  Wnuur,  May  8.— Colb,  Thokas,  better  known  u 

M.  P.,  an  English  Jnrist  and  schokr ;  died  in  <^  Daddy  Cole,"  a  Qhriatiaa  negro  of  caBfld<^ 

London,  aged  61  years.    He  was  the  son  of  the  able  intelligence  and  medical  skill;  ^Jf 

late  Oharles  Buller,  formerly  in  the  civil  ser*  Lagos,  Westem  Africa,  aged  114  yesis.  B« 

vice  of  the  East  India  Company;  was  bom  in  bad  been  for  many  years  a  native  d<'<^^ 

Calcutta  in  1808,  and  educated  at  the  Univer*  Si^ra  Leone,  Abeokut%  and  Lagos,  sad  btf 

sity  of  Edinburgh  and  Trmity  College,  Cam-  been  very  successfhl  in  the  African  U^ 

bridge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1880,  He  waa  forty  years  previous  to  his  deatb  « 
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oonsutent  member  sad  daaihleider  of  the  numerous  family  of  desoendaats  to  the  fifth 

Wesleyani.  generfttion. 

J/oy  8.— WisTOOMB,  CKABtie,  UEL  English  May  11. — Johnstons,  Jamxs,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
poblidier  and  editor;  died  in  London,  aged  48  nent  physician  and  medical  professor  of  Bir> 
jears.   He  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  Exeter,  mingham ;  died  at  Leamington,  England,  aged 
and  was  edneated  in  one  of  the  public  schools  68  years.    He  was  the  last  of  a  distingnished 
ofStSidweUy    At  the  age  of  eleyenhenn-  fiunily  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who,  for 
dertook  his  first  pnbUo  da^ — ^that  of  keeping  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  stood  at  the 
tlw  eholsra-books  of  the  visitations  of  188S.  head  of  the  medical  profession  in  Birmingham 
Bdng  a  ^iUbl  acoountant  he  early  enlisted  in  and  the  midland  counties.    He  had  been  for  a 
the  management  of  several  mining  enterprises,  number  of  years  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
and  hia  Icrre  of  work  was  so  absorbing,  that  fbr  Queen's  OoUege,  Birmingham,  consulting  phy- 
many  years  heaoeomplished  what  would  have  sici^  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  governor  of 
oyertaxed  the  energies  of  three  ordinary  men.  the  Ghwnmar  School  for  thirty  years,  phyd- 
In  1869  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Exeter  dan  of  the  General  Hospital,  and  president  of 
mi  PhffMmth  Gatttt&f  and  subsequently  pur-  the  British  Medical  Association. 
chased  in  succession  the  MoAdetone  Journal,  May  17. — ^Riobabdson,  EDWiinn,  sculptor; 
the  Undan  Qlob«^  and  the  Edinburgh  (kurtmt,  died  at  Brighton,  England,  aged  67  years.    He 
fiesdea  his  editorial  dutiea^  he  was  the  main-  formeriy  resided  in  South  Lambeth,  and  first 
spring  of  several  mining  and  oommeroial  un-  became  known  to  the  public  in  1842,  from  his 
dertakinga,  snd  devoted  much  time  and  atten-  work  of  restoring  the  well-known  effigies  of 
tion  to  publio  aflkdrs.  He  was  for  several  years  the  Enights  Templar  that  lie  in  the  Bound 
high  aheriff  of  Exeter.    Of  the  School  of  Art  Ohurch  of  the  Temple.    His  work  was  severe- 
aod  the  Albert  Mem<»rial  Museum  he  was  one  ly  and  perhaps  uinustly  criticised,  and  in  a 
<if  the  originators  and  most  earnest  supporters,  volume  which  he  subsequently  published  upon 
hi  polities  he  was  a  stanch  Oonservative.  that  subject,  describing  his  method  of  pro- 
May  lOw — Diucx,  Bir  Ohablbs  Wentwobth,  oedure  at  length,  he  concludes  with  the  asser- 
Bail,  LLD.,  F.B.G.6.,  F.S.  A.,  a  Journalist,  tion  that  "he  found  in  almost  every  instance 
art  connoisseur,  and  author ;  died  at  St.  Peters*  ample  authority  for  adding  the  missing  parts,'* 
bnrfc,  aged  59  years*    He  was  the  only  son  of  that  "no  part  of  the  originals  was  removed, 
Charles  Wentwerth  Dilke,  the  Ibunder,  pro^^  and  that  the  extent  of  every  restoration  may 
prietor,  and  first  editor  of  the  ^^A^nowfii  news-  be  traced.''    In  1848  and  1849   he  restored 
paper,  and  an  anther  of  great  ability.    Sir  eight  ancient  effigies  in  the  church  of  Elford, 
Charles  was  bom  in  Lon£>n,  February  18^  In  Staffordshire.     He  was  commissioned  to 
1810;  educated  aft  Westminster  School  and  make  and  procure  many  of  the  casts  of  sepul- 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  LL.  B.  chral  effigies  which  form  the  interesting  se- 
ra 1884.    He  was  associated  with  his  £ftther  ries  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Crystal 
^  a  number  of  years  in  the  editing  of  the  Palace  at  Sydenham.    He  also  executed  some 
Aikenman^  and  greatly  improved  its  tone  and  work  in  a  military  connection  in  bronze  and 
ahUity,  but  for  iSie  last  twenty  years  had  de-  'in  marble.    He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Toted  most  of  his  time  to  art  matters,  in  which  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society, 
hia  taates  were  exquisite.    He  was  one  of  the  and  prepared  valuable  reports  for  both  the 
earliest  and  most  active  promoters  of  the  first  Arehmologidal  Jowmal  and  the  GtntUmav^$ 
Crratal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  was  a  leading  MayoMine, 

member  of  the  executive  committee.  He  was  Ma/y  18. — CuKzm^OHAM,  Pstbb,  an  English 
offered  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  a  large  author  and  critic;  died  at  St.  Albans,  Herts, 
Pecuniary  remuneration  for  his  great  eervices  aged  58  years^  He  was  the  third  son  of  Allan 
111  this  conneotion,  but  declined  both.  He  was  Cunningham,  the  poet;  was  bom  in  Pimlico. 
&  oonunissionor  to  the  New  York  Ciystal  April,  1816,  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  ana 
Palaee  Exhibilaon  in  1868,  and  one  of  Uie  five  in  1884  was  appointed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
royal  oorainissiooiers  of  the  second  London  In-  Peel  to  a  clerkship  in  &e  Audit  Office.  In 
tem&tional  Exhibilaon  in  18^  and  was  made  1884  he  became  chief  clerk  of  that  department 
a  baronet  by  the  Queen  in  Jamiary,  186B.  He  of  the  public  service,  from  which  he  retired  in 
had  also  taken  an  active  interest  in  l^e  meet-  1860.  He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  several 
inga  and  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  descriptive  works,  guide-books,  biographies, 
qnaries  and  tbe  Boyal  €hdographical  Society,  etc.  Among  these  were :  **  Hand-Book  of 
He  was  a  member  of  Pariiamen1^  for  Walling-  London,"  2  vols.  (1849) ;  "  Guide  to  West- 
ford,  in  the  liberal  interest,  from  July,  1865,  to  minster  Abbey  "  (1842) ;  and  "  Modem  Lou- 
November,  1868.  He  bad  visited  St.  Peters-  don  "  (1861).  "Life  of  Inigo  Jones"  (1848) : 
bor^  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  to  attend  the  "Story  of  Nell  Gwynn  "  (1852).  His  critical 
Imperisl  Horticultural  Exhibition  about  to  be  works  were:  the  "Works  of  Drommond" 
beld there.  (1883);  "Specimens  of  the  British  Poets" 
Jfoy  11.— Badbk,  Mattrkw,  a  centenarian  (1841) ;  "Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  "  (1854) ; 
of  Care,  in  the  parish  of  Wilcot,  Wilts;  died  "Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets"  (1854);  and 
there,  aged  106  years  and  3  months.  He  was  "  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  "  (1857-'59). 
bom  at  Pewsej  in  Pebruary,  1768.    He  left  a  May  20.— Atbb,  Rev.   Johk,  an  eminent 
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biblical  scholar  and  author ;    died  in  Hemp-  he  foond  Laoonza  and  Lares  the  most  emincDt 

stead,  aged  68  years.    He  descended  from  a  lawyersof  the  capital,  and,  as  both  wen  fiTor- 

worthy  Lincolnshire  family ;  was  bom  in  Feb-  ably  disposed  taward  him,  in  NoTember,  1864. 

mary,  1801,  and  educated  at  Oaius  College,  he  made  T«aoun2a  Minister  of  State  snd  presi- 

Oambridge,  where  he  received  his  degree  of  dent  of  his  Council,  and  Lares  a  member  of  the 

B.  A.  in  1823.    He  was  for  some  years  Ourate  Council.    Laounza  labored  earnestly  to  take 

of  Edmonton,  and  subsequently  held  the  in-  Maximilian's  administration   saooenfol,  but 

oumbenoy  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Downshire  findiug  this  impossible,  he  resigned  m  Noma- 

Hill.    He  was  also  domestic  chaplain  to  the  ber,  1865,  and,  finding  that  the  end  was  dnv- 

Earl  of  Boden  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  was  ing  nigh,  made  his  escape  a  few  moBths  liter 

one  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  Parker  Society."  In  to  Hayana,  where  he  oontinued  to  nade  tQI 

1866  his  valuable  **  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowl-  his  death.    His  poema,  whieh  are  really  of  & 

edge"  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman, « and  very  high  order,  have  passed  through  servtl 

has  had  an  extensive  sale  both  in  England  and  editions. 

the  United  States ;  and  the  last  ^tion  of        June  24. — ^Vov  dxb  Goltz,  Gount  Boim 

*' Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hbotbioh  Lvdwic^  the  Pmsrian  envoy  ex- 

Scriptures"  was  brought  out  under  his  care-  traordinary  and  minister  plenipote&tiafy  to 

ful  superintendence.    At  the  time  of  his  death  France ;  died  at  Charlottenberg,  near  Bdm. 

Mr.  Ayre  was  engaged  on  a  learned  and  elabo-  aged  52  years^    He  was  bom  in  Paru^  whei« 

rate  work  bearing  on  Jewish  antiquities.  his  father  filled  the  same  office  from  1815  to 

Jfoy  28.-— JoKBs,  Baohel,  a  widow  of  Bris-  1822,  the  period  of  Ikis  death.   The  son  entered 

tol,  England ;  died  from  bums  received  by  her  the  diplomatio  service  in  1849,  as  aaastut 

dress  taking  fire,  aged  108  years.    Her  great-  member  <^  the  Federal  Conmussion  atFmk- 

grandson,  a  man  aged  60  years,  succeeded  in  fort.    He  was  then  appointed  co1mflellorofl^ 

extinguishing  the  flames,  but  too  late  to  save  gation,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Athens  ts 

her  life.  resident    Prussian  minister,     in  Febnarj. 

June  10. — ^HiTBLSTONS,  Fbbdbrioe  Ysatbs,  1857,  he   became   envoy  extraordinarj  and 

a  genre  and  historical  painter ;  died  in  London,  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  post,  SEui  tvo 

aged  69  years.    He  was  bom  in  London  in  years  afterward  was  aoeredited  in  the  same 

1800,  and  was  educated  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  capacity  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Ooutm- 

where  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  tinople  in  the  place  of  M^loNGeneitl  de  VH- 

historical  picture,  in  1828,  and  was  a  constant  denbrack.    He  remained  there  three  jean,  at 

exhibitor  at  that  institution  until  1882,  when  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  appointed 

he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  after  a  short  term  of 

Artists,  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  was  service  in  that  city,  was  transferred  to  Paris 

chosen  in  1842,  holding  that  position  until  his  in  the  month  of  January,  1868,  taking  Dk 

death.     Among  his  principal  works  were:  place  which  was  oocnpied  by  hia  ftther nearit 

'« The  Prisoner  of  Ohillon,"  ''Haidee,"  ''  Ital-  fifty  years  before.    At  the  period  when  )L  de 

ian  Mendicant,"  '^  The  Moorish  Peasant  Girl,"  Manteuffel,  the  celebrated  Prossiaa  atateanaa. 

''  A  Spanish  Beatity,"  **  The  Farewell  of  Boab*  was  president  of  the  Ck>unoil,  Ooont  Von  der 

dil  to  Granada,"  and  ^^  Columbus  at  the  Oon-  Goltz  had  a  seat  for  some  time  in  the  Pro»« 

vent  Gate."    His  finest  portrait  was  the  ''  Earl  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  acted  with  the 

of  Oavan."    Mr.  Hurlstone  received  a  gold  opposition.    He  wasaKnightof  theOrdefOt 

medal  from  the  French  Govemment,  through  St.  John, 
the  French  Academy  of  Arts.  June  28.-— Tonn^  Rev.  Jaiob  H.,  D.Di  ^ 

June  10. — Setmottb,  Fbbdkbiok,  0.  B.,  Gov-  clergyman  of  the  Irish  Established  Ohnroh,  pro- 

emor  of  British  Columbia;  died  on  board  the  feasor  and  author;  died  near  Dabliiif  aged ^ 

gunboat    Sparrow-hawk,    off  the    coast   of  years.    Hewas  the  son  of  Charles  H.T(>id.m 

northem  British  Columbia.    In  1843  he  was  eminent  surgeon  ofDublm,  and  was  botn  in  that 

Secretary  of  Tasmania ;  Stipendary  of  Antigua  city  in  1805 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  Oollag«  ic 

in  1848 ;  Govemor  of  British  Honduras,  1857  1825,  and  was  elected  to  a  feUow^p  in  1B31. 

to  1868 ;  and  Govemor  of  Columbia  from  1868  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  a  senior  feUorab^ 

to  his  death.  and  in  addition  to  his  Regius  profesaorihip, 

June  19.— LAOiTirzA,  Josft  Mabia,  a  Mexican  obtained  in  1852,  held  the  appointnient  ct 

statesman  and  poet;  died  in  Havana,  of  yel-  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  andPreoeat^ 

low  fever,  aged  about  60  years.     He  was  a  St.  Patrick's  CathedraL    His  chief  theoiogieil 

native  of  Mexico,  and  had  received  an  excel-  works  were:  "Discourses  on  the  Propheeitf 

lent  collegiate  and  legal  education,  and  was  relating  to  Anti-Christ,"  1840;  ^*  Search  aftff 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884  or '85.    When  Infallibility,"  and  a  "Memoir  of  StPatn^ 

Santa  Anna  became  dictator  the  first  time,  in  Life  and  Mission."    He  also  edited  the  ^^Booc 

1848-'44,  he  called  Lares  and  Lacunza  into  liis  of  the  Vaudois,"  and  some  of  the  works  o. 

Council,  and  they  were  the  ablest  of  his  minis-  John  Wickliffe,  including  "The  Last  A^^ 

ters.    In  one  of  Santa  Anna's  later  assump-  the  Church,"  and  his  *•  Apology  ^'J^. 

tions  of  power,  he  again  called  Lacunza  into  Dootrines."     He  subsequently  devoted  W- 

his  Cabinet.    When  Maximilian  began  his  brief  self  to  the  work  of  editing  some  of  the  ^^}^ 

and  unfortunate  career  as  Emperor  in  Mexico,  records  of  Irish  history  from  original  Jida> 
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Dr.  Todd  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  D,  D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  anthor;  died  in 

Archsolo^cal  Society,  and  was  a  oontrih-  Toronto,  Canada,  aged  66  years.  He  was  bom 

Qtor  of  Tery  many  important  papers  to  the  in  Buckby,    Northamptonshire,  England,  in 

^'TransBotions'*  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  1608,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1824,  and,  after 

of  which  he  was  president  for  the  nsaal  term  teaching  there  for  seven  years,  removed  to 

of  five  years.  Hamilton,  Madison  Connty,  N.  T.,  and  thence 

July  2.  —  BsBBBirooBB,  Louis   ADsnnr,  a  sucoesmvely  to  Lockport,  N.  T.,  Boston,  Mass., 

French  philologist  and  anthor;  died  in  Algiers,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Tt,  in  which  cities  he  was  a 

aged  68  years.    He  was  bom  in  Paris,  May  11,  pastor  for  twenty-six  years,  writing  much  for 

1801.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and,  having  the  periodical  religions  press  during  the  time, 

a  taste  for  foreign  travel,  attended  the  course  In  1860  he  returned  to  Canada  and  was  settled 

in  the  School  of  C^eography.    In  1884  he  was  as  pastor  of  the  Bond  Street  Baptist  Church, 

appointed  by  the  Government  to  collect  orig-  Toronto,  where  he  remained  tiU  his  death, 

inal  documents  relative  to  the  occupation  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  all 

Fnmce  in   the  fifteenth  century.     He  had  the  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  of 

adopted  the  social  theories  of  Fourier,  and  he  the  Canadian  Baptists.    He  was  a  very  thor- 

lectured  on  these  for  some  time,  publishing  his  ough  scholar,  an  able  writer,  and  an  eloquent 

lectares  in  1884  under  the  title  of  "Confer-  preacher. 

ences."     He   accompanied  Marshal   Clausel,  July  11. — Jsbdan,  Wiluam,  F.  S.A.,  an 

whose  private  secretary  he  was,  into  Algiers  in  English  journalist,  author,  and  man  of  letters ; 

1885,  and  was  with  him  and  Marshal  Valine  in  died  at  Bushey  Heath,  Herts,  aged  88  years. 

their  military  expeditions,  in  which  he  gathered  He  was  bom  in  Kelso,  Scotland,  in  1782,  edu- 

a  great  number  of  Arabic  manuscripts  for  the  cated  in  his  native  town,  and  in  Edinburgh, 

library  and  Museum  of  Algiers,  of  which  he  and  was  for  a  time  a  law  clerk  in  the  office  of 

sabaequently  became  the  librarian  and  oonser-  a  writer  to  tiie  Signet.    In  1801  he  came  to 

rator.    From  1885  to  1887  he  edited  the  Al-  London  to  push  his  fortunes,  but,  after  a  year's 

gerian  MonitoTj  the  official  Journal  of  the  trial  of  life  in  a  counting-house,  returned  to 

colony.    He  devoted  himself  very  earnestly  to  Edinburgh  to  finish  his  education.    He  re- 

the  Btady  of  the  archoology  of  that  interest-  visited  London  in  1806,  and  was  for  seven 

ing  country,  and   communicated   mm  and  years  a  reporter  or  contributor  for  the  ^w^^o, 

drawings  to  the  French  Academy  of  inscrip-  the  IHlot,  the  Morning  Fost,  iAieBritiah  Press, 

tionfl,ofwhich  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  and  the  Monthly  Meteor^  and  the  publisher 

member  in  1889.    He  had  received  the  decora-  of  the  last  named  periodical.    In  1818  he  be- 

tion  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1888.    He  was  came  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Sun, 

one  of  the  commissioners  who  treated  with  but  sold  his  share  in  it  m  1816  in  order  to 

Abd-el-Kader  in  1842  for  the  exchange  of  pris-  start  the  Litereny  Qmette^  with  which  he  was 

oners,  and  also  a  member  of  the  numerous  connected  as  editor  for  thirty-four  years.    He 

scientific  commissions  which   have  explored  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society 

Algeria.    Before  going  out  to  Algeria  (where  of  Literature,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  An- 

he  spent  thirty-four  years),  he  had  .prepared  a  tiquaries  from  1826,  and  of  numerous  literary 

Spanish  dictionary  and  Spanish  grammar,  and  societies.    In  1850  he  retired  from  the  editor- 

sabseqnentiy  he  published  three  or  four  vol-  ship  of  the  Lit&ra/ry  (kuette,  and  soon  after- 

nmesof  travel  in  Algeria:  "Algeria  Historic,  ward  a  literary  pension  of  £100  a  year  was 

Picturesque,  and  Monumental,"  4  vols.,  1842-  conferred  upon  nim.     He  was  a  somewhat 

'45;  two  volumes  of  memoirs  in  the  "  Scientific  voluminous  writer,  having,  besides  his  contri- 

£zploration  of  Algeria,"  a  "  Project  of  Explo-  butions  to  the  reviews,  magazines,  etc.,  which 

ration  in  the  Second  Line  of  Algerian  Oases,"  were  very  numerous,  irritten  four  volumes  of 

1850;^*  The  Great  Kabylia  under  the  Romans,"  Memoirs,  to  a<toompany  Fisher's  ^'National 

also  published  in  1850,  and  several  works  of  Portrait  Gallery";   the    "Paris   Spectator," 

lighter  literature.  1814;  "A  Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Elba;  an 

Julg  8. — MABTI17,  Dr.  John,  an  eminent  Autobiography  in  4 volumes,"  1852-^58;  "Men 

pbjTsician,  meteorologist,  and  author;  died  in  I  have  ^own,"  in  1866;  and  edited  the  "Rut- 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  aged  80  years.    His  whole  land  Papers,"  and  the  "Perth  Correspondence" 

life  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  the  Camden  Society. 

Imt  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  directed  his  July  12. — ^Haioh,  Rev.  R.  B.,  LL.  D.,  M.  R. 

attention  to  meteorological  questions,  and  had  A.S.,  an  eminent  philologist,  and  orientalist; 

ix^nmulated  a  great  mass  of  information  on  died  atHolmfirth,  aged  65  years.  He  was  edu- 

the  variations  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  cated  at  Rotherham  College  for  the  ministry, 

and  hydrometer,  under  given  circumstances,  on  but  his  fondness  for  the  acquisition  <^  languages 

the  supply  of  ozone,  on  the  climacteric,  meteo-  induced  him  to  abandon  his  theological  studies 

rological,  and  other  circumstances  which  modi-  and  devote  himself  to  the  classics  and  teaching. 

fy  cholera  and  yeUow  fever.  All  these  investi-  He  became  familiar  not  only  with  most  of  the 

gations  were  prosecuted  after  the  day's  duties  European  languages,  but  acquired  a  proficiency 

were  completed,  and  under  the  relaxing  in-  in  many  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  was 

floences  of  a  warm  climate.  refiected  in  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.    He 

July  9,  —  Galdioott,  Rev.  Thokab  Fobd,  was  for  many  years  Principal  of  Bramhall  Ool- 
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lege.    lie  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Anatio  Arohdeaoon  of  Taunton;  was  bom  in  Londoo, 

Society  of  London  and  the  Aaiatio  Society  of  November  16,  1808;  educated  at  Eton,  aod 

Paris.  His  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  received  from  Ohrist  Ohnrch,  Oxford,  and  eleoted  Fdlow  of 

the  University  of  Glasgow.  Merton  College  in  1831.   Having  taken  hii  de> 

July  18. — Ramxbbz,  Rt.  Rev.  Fnuioisoo^  gree  of  M.A.,  in  1833,  he  was  ordained,  and 

D.  D.,  a  Mezioan  prelate  and  politician,  Bishop  served  for  a  short  time  the  oara<7  of  Wolveroot, 

of  Oaradro  and  Vicar- Apostohe  of  Tamanlipas;  and  afterward  that  of  St  Peter's  in  the  East, 

died  in  Brazos  Santiago^  Texas,  aged  46  years.  Oxford,  of  which  chnroh  he  beoame  Yicar,  in 

He  was  a  native  oi  Mexico,  and,  having  been  1887'.    In  Jane,  1841,  he  became  Canon  Rw- 

edaoated  for  the  priesthood,  took  an  active  dentiary  of  Salisbury,  and  two  years  Inter  ym 

part  with  the  derioal  party  in  oppomng  Joarea.  promoted  to  the  post  of  Precentor.  He  Isboral 

He  had  won  the  regard  and  oond&dence  of  the  'hard  to  reform  the  ordinary  Cathedral  nbosest 

French  troops,  ancL  throogh  the  inflnence  of  and. did  a  large  share  of  the  preachiDg.  In 

the  Archbishop  of  Mordia,  the  Pope  created  May,  1854,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  biahoprie 

him  a  bishop  while  he  was  in  Europe.    When  of  Saliabury,  which  he  held  till  the  day  of  his 

Maximilian  came  to  Mexico  as  Emperor,  he  at>  death.  As  bishop  he  emoyed  the  patronage  of 

tached  himself  to  him,  and  was  appointed  his  between  fifty  and  nxty  livings,  and  his  dioc«w 

almoner,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  hia  included  the  greater  part  of  the  ooontiea  of 

Cabinet  and  oouneiL    He  was  a  true  friend  of  Wi^ts  and  Dorset.    He  took  an  active  part  in 

the  Mexican  race,  and  Maximilian  reposed  great  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 

confidence  in  him.    Upon  the  downfedi  of  the  vocatioii,'  and  oocaaonally  spoke  also  in  the 

Emperor  he  made  his  escape  into  Texasi  where  House  of  Lords.  Though  a  leained  theologian, 

he  lived  in  great  obseuxity  and  poverty,  suffer*  and  a  great  reader,  he  wrote  but  little.  Hit 

ing  at  times  for  food,    fiis  privations  broke  most  important  work  is  a  ^*  Iietter  on  Calhe- 

down  a  constitution  not  naturally  very  vigor*  dral  Beform." 

ous,  and  he  died  in  great  misery  after  a  pro-  J.«^«  1. — Tcinx.  Miaa,  a  traveller  and  ex- 
tracted ilinesSb  plorer;  was  murdered  by  the  Tonsre^  and 

«/u2^  20.  —  Waddikotov,  The  Very.  Rev.  Arabs,  near  Taharet»  on  the  Sahara  Desert 

GnoBos,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Dmrham;  died  at  Dmv  She  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  deaoended 

ham,  al^ed  76  years.    He  was  educated  at  the  fiNMn  a  family  of  high  rank  and  great  wealtb. 

Oharterhouscs  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam*  Accompanied  by  her  mother,  an  annt,  Baroo 

bridge;  was  firowne^s  medallist  in  1811 ;  Uni*  von  Heuglin,  and  Dr.  Steudner,  she  had  Tisited 

versity  Scholar  and  Ohaneellor's  medaliist  in  in  1868~'64  the  upper  waters  of  thel(ik,pen«- 

1818 ;  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  trating  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Gondo- 

OoUege,  and  spent  some  years  in  foreiffu  travel  koro,  when  the  whole  party  were  attackid 

\XL  18io  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Durham,  and  with  the  AMcan  fever,  and  the  mother,  sunt. 

in  the  following  year  was  chosen  warden  of  and  Baron  von  Heuglin,  died  of  ik    After  Imt 

the  university.     He  was  the  author  of  "A  recovery.  Miss  Tinne  and  Dr.  Steudner  retanwd 

Vint  to  Europe  "(1823); ''A  Visit  to  Greece"  to  Eg^t,  and  thence  to  Holland.   Bot  ber 

(1826) ;  '^  The  Present  (Jondition  and  Prospects  passion  for  geographical  exploratioiis  waa  lo 

of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  with  some  strong,  that  ahe  fitted  out  another  expeditioo, 

Letters  written  from  the  Convent  of  Stro*  in  1868^  and,  having  q>oat  some  time  at  Tripoli, 

phades"  (1829);  "History  of  the  Church  from  started  thence  in  the  spring  of  1869,  aooon- 

the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Reformation  "  (8  vols^  panied  only  by  native  attendants^  and  a  coaple 

1885);  "A  History  of  the  Beformation  on  the  of  Dutch  sailors,  with  the  intention  of  cnmf 

Continent "  (8  vols.,  1841) ;  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Sahara  and  penetrating  to  Bonmn.  Fnd- 

National  Education  "  (1846).  ing  her  supplies  insufficient,  she  deterauaed  m 

JvH^  — , — ^BouiLBXT,  Loins, «  French  author  ^cpltHre  the  country  of  the  Touarega,  er  Toar 
and  poet;  died  in  Pans,  i^d  45  years.  He  ricks,  and  return  to  Monraoak  to  meet  ^ 
was-  born  at  Cany,  France,  in  1824,  educated  camels  and  supplies  she  had  ordered  thitW. 
at  the  CoUege  of  Rouen,  studied  medicine,  but  The  Arabs  imd  Touaregs  who  were  ia  ber 
abandoned  the  practice  of  it  for  literature.  In  aervice  iHretended  to  quarrel,  and  the  in^ 
1854  he  removed  from  Rouen  to  Paris.  Be-  killed  her  and  the  two  sail^urs. 
tween  1856  and  1859  he  published  three  Aug.  2.—Mkdwik,  Captain  Tbomab,  a  re- 
volumes  of  noems;  the  first  an  ^^Epic  of  the  tired  British  army  officer  and  author;  died  at 
Times  of  tne  Emperor  Conmiodns;'^  the  Horsham,  England,  aaed  80  years.  Hewaia 
second  an  "  Antediluvian  Romance;  *'  the  third  cousin  of  the  poet  Shelley,  and  was  intimate 
being  a ''Collection  of  Short  Poems."  He  also  with  him  firom  childhood.  After  Sbellejs 
wrote  a  number  of  dramas  in  verse,  which  death  he  wrote  an  interesting  memoir  of  hiooj 
had  great  success  in  Parisian  theatres.  In  1859  He  was  also  a  friend  and  associate  n^  Lora 
he  received  the  decorsftion  of  the  Legion  of  Byron,  and  some  years  after  his  death  poi>* 
Honor.  lished  a  veiy  readable  book,  entitled, ''Con- 

Ay»/g.  1.— Salisbubt,  Rt  Rev.  Waltkb  Ebbb  versations  with  Lord  Byron.'*    He  had  pob- 

VLhxajtoisiy  D.  D.,  Bishop  of;  died  at  the  Palace,  lished  during  his  long  literary  career  eev«iw 

Salisbury,  aged  80  years.    He  was  the  eldest  other  biographies  and  volumes  of  travel,  eu- 

son  of  the  late  Venerable  Anthony  HamiltoUi  Aug.  5.— £den,  Hon.  Exeut,  a  veiy  sccou- 
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plished  English  trayeUer  and  authoress,  daogh-  for  some  years,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
ter  of  the  first  and  sister  of  the  second  and  others,  nnmerons  dramas,  many  of  whioh  were 
third  Earls  of  Auckland;  died  at  Biohmond,  sncoessftd.  From  1880  to  1851  he  pubMied 
Snrrej,  aged  74  years.  She  had  receiyad  an  six  or  eight  historioo-political  works,  always 
excellent  ednccfeion,  and  possessed  fine  literary  in  the  interests  of  the  elder  Bouroons,  to 
taatesL.  She  aooompanied  her  brother,  the  whom  he  remained  laithfdl.  He  had  pro- 
second  Earl  of  Auckland,  to  India,  when  he  dnoed  also,  between  1882  and  1858,  eighteen 
vent  out  as  Qovenior-General  in  1885,  and  re-  '  or  twenty  rolames  of  novels,  mostly  historical, 
mamed  tiiere  till  his  return  in  1841.  Not  long  some  of  which  were  yery  popular.  When  we 
after  her  retnm  she  pubMahed  an  interesting  add  that  he  was  editor  of  La  France^  art  and 
Tolune,  ^^Portraitaof  the  People  and  Princes  dramatio.critio  of  VUnian^  and  an  assistant 
of  India,"  and  subsequently  a  yolume  of  her*  editor  of  the  B&me  and  Oautte  det  ThSdtreB. 
very  viyacioaB  and  interesting  letters  home  it  will  be  seen  that  lus  literatx  life  was  one  of 
was  collected,  under  the  title  of  "Up  the  great  activity. 

Goimtiy."    Within  the  past  six  or  eiffht  years  Audf.  17. — ^Babbow,  Edwabd,  an   English 

she  had  published  two  novels,  which  were  journalist;  died  in  London,  aged  71  yeara 

very  popular.    They  bore  the  somewhat  sin-  He  had  been  connected  witii  the  London  press 

gnlar  titles  of  '^The  Semi-Attached  Oouple,"  for  about  half  a  century,  first  on  the  Mirror 

and  '^The  Semi-Detached  House.'*  qf  Parliament^  of  which  his  brother  was  edi- 

Auff,  11.— SsLWTK,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Ghaslbs  tor,  and  his  nephew,  Charles  Dickens,  a  re- 

Jasfeb,  an  eminent  English  jurist;  died  in  porter.    He  was  afterward,  for  nearly  forty 

London;  aged  56  years.    He  was  a  son  of  the  years,  a  member  of  the  literary  staff  of  the 

late  William  SelwyiL  Q.  0.,  and  was  bom  in  Morning  Serald,  and  for  a  part  of  tiie  time 

1613 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  of  the   Standard^  and  was   universaUy  es- 

Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  teemed. 

Iim,  1840;  made  Commissary  of  the  University  Aug.  26. — Lbts,  Baron  Jxav  Attoitbtb  Hbn- 
of  Cambridge  in  1855,  and  Queen's  Counsel  in  bi,  an  eminent  Belgian  historical  genre  painter; 
1856.  From  1859  to  1868  he  sat  in  Parliament  died  at  Antwerp,  aged  54  years.  He  was  bom 
for  Cambridge  tTniyersity,  when,  having  held  at  Anvers,  February  18,  1815,  and  was  des- 
for  a  few  months  the  post  of  Solicitor-GeneraL  fined  to  an  ecclesiastical  career,  but  his  fond- 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  and  ness  for  art  was  so  great  that,  at  the  age  of 
became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  fifteen,  he  began  to  study  for  an  artist.  At  the 
vas  knighted  in  1867.  age  of  eighteen  he  had  already  exhibited  a 

Aug.  12. — ^Di  LiroA,  FsBDnrANDO,  an  Italian  picture  of  considerable  merit    He  completed 

geographer  and  mathematician ;  died  in  Naples,  his  studies  in  France  and  Holland,  and,  retum- 

af?ed  about  60  years.    He  was  the  author  of  a  ing  to  Belgium,  found  in  M.  Couteau,  a  wealthy 

series  of  excellent  geographical  text-books,  in  and  generous  art  connoisseur,  a  most  liberal 

general  use  in  Italy,  and  approved  by  the  Min-  and  discriminating  patron.    For  him  Baron 

uter  of  Public  Instraetion.    He  was  the  editor  Leys  executed  tiie  greater  part  of  his   nu- 

of  the  Compendia  di  Gsogrqfia  di  Adriane  merous  pdntings.    He  was  thought  to  excel 

SoiH,  to  whioh  he  had  made  large  and  valu-  in  his  skill  as  a  oolorist,  in  the  spirit  and  natu- 

able  additions,  and  had  written  some  excellent  ralness  of  his  compositions,  and  in  the  fidelity 

treatises  on  mathematical  geography.    He  had  and  orighiality  of  his  production  of  the  repre- 

recently  published  a  globe  on  a  new  plan,  and  sentative  types  of  the  people  of  the  middle 

luui  brought  beft>re  the  Imperial  Geographical  ages,  which  nave  been  the  most  frequent  sub- 

Sodety  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  oorrespond-  jects  of  his  pictures.    He  was  decorated  with 

ing  member,  tho  narrative  of  Piaggia's  dis*  the  order  of  Leopold  I.  in  1840,  raised  to  the 

coveries  in  Central  Africa.  rank  of  grand  officer  of  that  order,  and  made 

Aug.  12.-— Obakob,  Cokstaitob  Cavmort  la  a  baron  in  1851,  and  subsequently  promoted 

FoBOB,  Marquise  i>b  la,  an  accomplished  and  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  order.    He 

l^rilliant  French  lady,  of  remarkable  beauty,  the  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 

intimate  fiiend  of  Lamartine  and  Madame  La-  emy  of  Belgium  in  1845. 

nuurtine;  died  in  Paris,  aged  68  years.    She  Aug.  26. — ^Pbbsiaki,  Giusxpfi,  an  Italian 

l^ad  been  twice  married,  and  was  a  lady-in-  musical  composer,  best  known  as  the  husband 

▼aiting  on  the  dauphiiie,  daughter  of  Louis  ofthe  celebrated  prima  donna  Madame  Persiani 

XYIU.,  in  1828.    In  1882  she  married  the  (nSe  Fanny  Tacchinardi),  but  the  author  of 

Aarqaess  de  la  Grange,  a  young  officer  of  the  aome  excellent  operas ;  died  at  Paris,  aged  68 

^orde^  who  was  as  strongly  attached  to  the  years.    He  was  bom  at  Recanati,  in  the  Papal 

Lamartines  as  his  wife.     She  survived  the  States,  in  1801,  educated  at  the  Royal  Musical 

gifted  poet  but  a  few  months.  College  of  Naples,  under  Tritto,  and  produced 

AngA%. — ^Aitbtb,  Lons  Fbav^ois  Thbobobb,  his  first  opera,  ^^The  Generous  Enemy,"  in 

ft  French  soldier,  politician,  novelist,  and  art  Florence  in  1826.    Among  his  other  operas 

critic;  died  in  Pans,  aged  Y2  years.    He  was  whioh  were  sucoessfal  were,  "  Attila,"  "  Gas- 

an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Restoration  from  ton  de  Foix,"  '*  Eufemia  di  Messina,"  ^^  Ines  de 

18U  to  1880,  but  had  written  in  1820  an  his-  Castro,"  "  L'Orfana  Savojerda,"  and  "  H  Fan- 

torical  ealogy  on  the  Duo  de  Berri.    He  wrote  tasma."    Most  of  his  operas  were  written  with 
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a  view  to  bring  oat  the  strong  points  of  Ma-  Sept.  8. — HoHSirzoLLKBsr-HBCHciGRsr,  Fried* 

dame  Persiani's  nn^^ng  and  acting.  uoh  Wilhklm  Ck>3r8TAiiTi9X,  Prince  ot  the 

Aug.  26. — Spina,  Albzakdkb,  Ph.  D.,  an  last  r^gnins^  sorereign  of  tiie  I>aeh j  of  Heeli- 
eminent  philologist,  professor  in  the  Universitj  ingen;  died  at  the  Castle  of  Keteken,  Bear 
of  France,  and  inspector  of  the  colleges  of  Berlin,  of  apoplexj,  aged  68  yean.  He  was 
France;  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  aged  62.  bom  Febmarr  16,  1801,  and  was  heir  to  seT- 
He  was  a  native  of  England,  but  had  been  for  eral  other  titles  and  positions  as  well  as  that 
many  years  a  resident  and  professor  in  Paris,  of  Duke  or  Prince  of  Heehingen,  bebg  Bar- 
He  was  the  author  of -nnmerons  valaable  text*  grave  of  Knremberg,  Dnke  of  Sagon  in  Sileeia^ 
books,  and  his  French-and-£ngUsh  Dictionary  Oonnt  of  Sigmaringen,  Oond6  of  New  Castile, 
(republished  here,  both  in  a  verbatim  edition,  and  Lord  of  Hagerleoh  and  Wehrstein.  He 
and  under  the  editorship  of  Pro£  'Surenne)  tooceeded  his  father,  as  Prince  of  Hechtngen, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  complete  September  18,  1888.  After  the  revolatioB  of 
work  of  the  kind  published.  His  death  was  1848-'49,  when  so  many  dyna^ies  made  ship- 
sudden,  and  occurred  just  after  his  return  from  wreck,  the  prince,  prompted  in  part,  perhaps,  ij 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  coQeges  of  the  de-  his  apprehension  of  a  rinng  among  Us  people, 
partments.  and  in  part  by  his  desire  to  contract  a  morga- 

Aug.  80. — ^MoBEiRA,  Oustodio  Josbz,  a  na-  natio  marriage  with  the  Oounteas  of  Rothes- 

tive  of  Portugal,  but  for  more  than  a  hundred  bourg,  whom,  by  the  law  of  succession,  be  conld 

years  a  resident  of  Brazil;  died  at  Franca,  not  make  the  partner  of  his  throne,  abdieated 

Brazil,  aged  185  years.    He  was  bom  in  1784,  the  government  of  the  principality  in  fkfor  of 

and  his  health  had  been  so  perfect  throughout  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  the  r^reeentatire 

his  long  life,  that  he  performed  his  ftdl  share  of  the  dder  branch  of  the  HohenzoUems,  oa 

of  daily  labor  till  he  was  127  years  of  age.  the  7th  of  December,  1849,  and  was  made  a 

Aug,  81. — Lemos  Sabdta.  Mabia  dk,  a  Por-  lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian  armr,  aad 

tugnese  lady  of  high  rank,  the  mother  of  the  chief  of  the  seoond  regiment  of  Landvdr  of 

Baron  Rio  do  Yerde;  died  in  Minas  Greraes,  Lower  Silesia.     He  was  divorced  from  his 

Brazil,  aged  115  years.    She  was  bom  in  Por-  countess  in  February,  1868. 

tugal  in  1754.  and  has  left  over  three  hundred  Sept.  4. — Fawknsb,  Jonv  P.,  the  foonder 

descendants  down  to  the  fifth  generation.    Her  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria;  Australasia ;  died  at 

son,  the  baron,  was  murdered  in  Rio  Janeiro  Melbourne,  aged  77  years.    He  was  bom  in 

in  1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  but  his  London  in  1792,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years 

mother  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  death.  was  allowed  to  accompany,  in  some  humble 

Aug.   81. — ^YouNo,   Sir  Ohablbs  Gbobos,  capacity,  the  expedition  of  Lord  Hobart,  is 

Knight,  Garter  King  of  Arms  for  all  England,  1808,  to  found  a  new  penal  settlement  on  the 

an  antiquarian  and  standard  authority  on  the  southern  shore  of  New  HoUand.    The  spot 

whole  subject  of  heraldry;  died  in  London,  chosen  was  not  favorable  for  a  settlement,  and 

aged  74  years.    He  was  bom  in  April,  1795,  the  expedition  soon  removed  to  Vsn  DiemeD's 

educated  at  the  Oharter-House  School,  and  at  Land  or  Tasmania,  and  founded  Hobart  Tovil 

the  OoUege  of  Arms,  where  he  was  one  of  the  Here  young  Fawlmer  led  a  roving  life  for  some 

pursuivants  from  1818  to  1820.    He  was  then  years,  keeping  sheep,  trading,  building  bats, 

appointed  York  Herald,  and  in  1822  registrar  and  mingbng  in  the  plots  for  the  escape  of 

of  the  College  of  Arms,  an  office  of  great  labor  convicts.    One  of  these  last  adventares  in- 

and  responsibility.    In  Au^st,  1842,  he  was  volved  him  in  trouble,  and  he  left  Tasmania 

appointed  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  and  for  Sydney  for  two  years.    Betaming  to  Ta^* 

received  the  honor  of  knighthood.     In  this  mania  in  1818,  he  married,  acted  as  advocate 

capacity  he  was  sent  abroad  to  invest  foreign  or  impromptu  attorney,  started  a  public  bonse 

monarchs  with  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  a  newspaper,  the  Launeeaton  AdzertiMr. 

He  made  eight  or  nine  of  these  honorable  In  the  autumn  of  1880  he  resolved  to  start  an 

journeys  during   his   term  of  service.     Sir  expedition  for  a  settlement  in  Southern  Ad«* 

Charles  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  tralia,  and,  though  not  its  actual  leader,  be  iras 

pamphlets  relatmg  to  heraldry  subjects.  its  principal  promoter,  selected  the  site  of  what 

Aug.  — . — ^LoBBOK,  Prof.  Justts  Flobiak,  a  is  now  Melbourne,  and  was  the  most  active 

naturalist,  of  German  birth  and  education,  but  agent  of  its  settlement.    He  started  a  new}- 

long  a  resident  in  Chili,  where  he  had  made  paper  here,  the  Port  Philip  Patriot^  and  began 

large  contributions  to  natural  science,  and  had  farming,  but  was  unfortunate  and  became  is- 

been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Natural  His- .  solvent    Emerging  from  his  difficulties,  be 

tory  in  the  University  of  Santiago ;  died  in  that  converted  the  Patriot  into  a  daily  paper,  estab- 

city.  lished  a  sheep  station,  devoted  himself  to  gar* 

Aug.  — . — ^Maneille,  H.,  one  of  the  greatest  dening  and  wine  making,  and  was  actire  io 

of  modem  French  cooks ;  died  in  Parb.    As-  the  city  and  colonial  councils.     He  was  a 

sociated  with  MM.  Simon  and  Barthelemy  in  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  it^ 

the  time  of  the  first  republic,  he  opened  the  first  organization,  and,  having  acquired  wealth 

celebrated  Paris  restaurant  called  the  TVoia  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  was  a  promineDt 

Fr^rei  Proven^auXy  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  man  in  the  colony,  and  for  several  years,  until 

Fouht  d  la  Marengo.  his  death,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coandl 
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where  his  natural  ahrewdnesfl  and  large  colo-  Jonmalist,    physioiat,    and   author;    died   at 

nial  experience  made  his  advice  valuable.  Hampstead,  England,  aged  69  years.    He  was 

Sept.  11.— Pakmsbbtoit,  Right  Hon.  Emilt  born  at  Waxefidd  in  1800,  received  a  thorough 

MiBT,  Yisoountess,  daughter  of  Lord  Mel-  scientific  education,  and  was  connected,  as 

boorne,  and  widow  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  died  scientific  editor,  with  ^e  MominjiFoit  and 

at  Brockett  Hall,  Herts,  aged  82  years.    Lady  other  periodi<uds  for  some  years.    He  was  the 

Fahnerston  was  bom  AprU  21, 178T,  and  was  author  of  *^  The  Natural  Evidences  of  a  Future 

a  consul  of  Lady  Noel  Byron.    She  married.  Life,"  *^  Philosophical  Conversations,'*  *'£leo- 

when  but  eighteen  years  of  age^  Peter,  fifth  trie  Science,"  a  Treatise  on  Geology,  and  other 

Earl  Cowper,  by  whom  she  h^L  five  children,  works. 

He  died  ui  1887,  and  in  1839  she  married  Lord  S^t  28.— Bloo]cfibli>,  Rev.  S.  T.,  D.  D., 

Fahnerston.  ,  She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  Rector  of  Bisbrooke,  ana  honorary  Canon  of 

ability  and  tact,  and  won  the  esteem  and  at-  Peterborough,  an  English  clergyman,  scholar, 

tachment  of  all  with  whom  she  was  brought  and  author ;  died  at  Wandsworth  Common, 

in  contact    She'  was  specially  distinguished  near  London,  aged  86  years.    He  was  educated 

for  her  kindness  and  tenderness  to  the  poor.  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  gradu- 

Sept  15. — Clabk,    Rev.  William,    M.  D.,  ating  B.  A.  in  1808.    'He  had  been  Rector  of 

F.  B.  6. ;  died  at  Cambridge^  aged  81  years.  Bisbrooke  since  1814.    He  was  the  author  of 

He  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1808,  and  a  capital  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New 

was  soon  after  elected  to  a  fellowship.    In  Testament  with  copious  notes. 

1817  he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  m  the  Oet  19. — Walsh,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Edwabd, 

college,  and  discharged  Ihe  duties  of  his  pro-  LL.  D.,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  an  able 

fessorahip  for  nearly  half  a  century.    At  his  jurist ;  died  in  Paris,  aged  62  years.    He  was 

retirement  in  1866,  his  services  were  recog-  bom  in  1816,  and  was  educated  in  the  Univer- 

nized  by  a  public  subscription  among  the  sityofDublin,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1837 

members  of  tne  university  for  a  bust  in  com-  and  M.  A,  in  1840.    His  college  career  was  un- 

menoration  of  his  merits*  usually  brilliant ;  he  obtained  a  classical  scholar- 

Sept  15. — ^Edbbbtak,  Right  Rev.  Miohaxl,  ship,  the  first  gold  medal  in  ethics  and  logic,  and 

D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  also  auditor  of  the  Historical  Society.    In 

and  Primate  of  all  Ireland ;  died  at  Dundidk.  1889  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  Inner 

He  was  a  native  of  Louth,  and,  after  the  usual  Bar  in  1857,  where  he  at  once  took  a  leading 

collegiate  course  at  Maynooth,  was  ordained  position.    In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  Crown 

curate  at  Newry  and  Drogheda,  and  was  then  Prosecutor,  and  held  that  office  until  1866,  when 

appointed  parish  priest  of  Collon.    Thence  he  he  became  Attomey-G^eral,  and  in  the  same 

was  transferred,  in  1848,  to  the  parish  of  Dun-  year  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.    His  par- 

<lalk,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  liamentary  career  was,  however,  short,  as  the 

acting  at  the  same  time  as  vicar-general  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  followed  dose  upon 

arch-diocese.    He  was  elected  to  the  primacy  his  election,  and,  before  the  long  vacation  was 

in  1668.  over,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Kolls.  He  was 

^Sspt.  19.-— Jones,  Geobos,  R.A.,  a  British  the  author  of  ^^Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Ireland" 

painter  of  great  merit ;  died  in  London,  aged  (1844) ;  "Reports  in  Chancery,  Irish,"  in  1845- 

83  years.    He  was  the  son  of  a  mezzotinto  '49 ;  and  "  Ireland  Sixty  Years  ago  "  (1847). 

engraver  of  some  note,  and  was  admitted  to  Oet  28. — CoNiKOTOir,  Johk,  M.  A.,  Corpus 

the  Royal  Academy  in  1801,  but  on  the  break-  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

ing  out  of  the  Peninsular  War  he  gave  up  a  profound  classical  scholar,  critic,  and  author; 

painting  for  a  time,  and  obtained  a  commission  died  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  aged  44  years, 

in  a  militia  r^nment,  with  which  he  Joined  the  He  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1825,  educated  at 

army  under  Wellington  in  Spain,  and,  in  1815,  Rugby  (under  Drs.  Arnold  and  Tait),  and  at 

was  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  Paris.  Magdalen  College,  Oxfbrd,  where  he  obtained 

He  afterwurd  resumed  painting,  became  an  the  Hertford  and  Ireland  scholarships  in  1844, 

associate  of  the  Academy  in  1822,  and  a  Royal  a  first  dass  in  classics  in  1846,  the  Chancellor's 

Academician  in  1824.    From  1884  to  1840  he  prizes  for  Latin  verse,  English  essay  and  Latin 

was  librarian  to  the  Academy,  and  was  then  essay  in  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  was  elected 

appointed  keeper,  which  post  he  held  for  ten  Mdon  scholar  in  1849,  and  Fellow  of  Univer- 

jears.    At  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  sity  College  at  the  dose  of  his  undergraduate 

an  artist,  his  pictures  consisted  chiefly  of  views  course.    Soon  after  he  became  lecturer  at  that 

of  English  and  Continental  towns,  but  after-  college.    In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  newly- 

ward  he  chose  battle-scenes,  and,  later  in  hfe,  created  University  Professorship  of  Latin,  which 

f«preseutations  of  Old-Testament  narrative,  he  held  till  his  death.    His  enthusiasm,  attain- 

Among  his  principal  pictures  are :  '*  The  Battle  ments,  and  success  in  his  university  career  are 

of  Waterloo,"  for  which  he  received  two  bun-  unparalleled  in  recent  times,  and  were  not  sur- 

(Ired  guineas  from  the  British  Museum ;  the  passed  by  the  giants  in  classical  lore  of  the  last 

battles  of  "  Vittoria  and  Borodino : "  and  the  century,  Person,  the  Bentleys,  etc.    In  1848 

''Openmg  of  London  Bridge."    In  1849  he  Mr.  Conington  published  a  translation  of  the 

pablished  a  "  Life  of  Chantrey."  "  Agamemnon  of  -fischylus  "  in  English  verse, 

Sept  26.— Bakbwsll,  J.  C.,    an   English  which  attracted  great  attention  for  its  thorough 
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appreciation  of  tho  force  and  beauty  of  the  physician  in  1834.    Being  a  fnend  and  disdple 

original,  and  its  gracefol  and  perfect  rhythm,  of  the  philosopher  Bachez,  he  was  for  Bome 

In  1860  he  edited  Magnire^s',  "Homeric  Bal-  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  j^Mtvpe^a,  and 

lads.^'    His  inangnral  lecture  as  professor  of  was  one  of  the  founders  0i  ^^  AnmUi  Mi" 

Latin,  '*0n  the  Academical  Study  of  Lalin,^'  dieo^9yehologtqttes,aiEido{i}i^UMonM&ikdk. 

was  issued  in  1856,  and  "The  OhoSphom  of  He  was.  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 

iEschylus,*'  with  notes,  in  1867.    In  1858  he  Honor  in  1845,  and  of  the  order  of  Cii^  Merit 

published  the  first,  and  in  1863  the  isecond  of  Savoy  in  1849.    He  had  a  remarlcable  tact 

volume  of  "  The  Worlm  of  Virgil,  with  an  Eng-  in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity,  and  his  decistons 

Ush  Commentary,"  and  in  1863  idso  "The  Odea  in  regard  to  the  most  doubtful  cases  were  re- 

and  Oarmen  Ssecidare  of  Horace,  translated  garded  as  almost  infallibla  by  the.profe9»(HL 

into  English  verse."    In  1866  appeared  from  Some  of  his  psychological  treetisea  are  tmong 

his  pen  ^^  The  iBneid  of  Virgil,  translated  into  the  ablest  contributions  to  this  di^cnlt  science 

English  Verse."  He  had  abo  prepared  critical  ever  published.    Among  his  works  are:  ^'A 

texts  of  some  of  the  classics,  and  critical  essays  OritlciBd  Examination  and  Study  of  the  System 

on  others.    His  numerous  articles  on  classical  of  Phrenology,"  1886;  "The  Phyacian  of  the 

subjects  in  'the  Reviews  were  evidence  of  the  Infant  Schools,  or  Manual  of  Health  and  PbT»- 

eamestness  of  his  zeal  in  classical  pursuits.  cal  Education,"  1830;   "The  Ponctions  kA 

Oct.  81. — ^WESTKnrsTEB,  Sir  Richard  Gbos-  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  thor  Reh- 

VBNOB,  second  Marquis  o^  an  English  nobleman  tions  to  Education,"  1842 ;  a  work  crowned  bj 

said  to  have  possessed  the  largest  amount  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.   He  had  also  edited 

property  of  any  British  peer  of  ancient  or  with  great  care  and  numerous  notes,  Roassd^ij 

modem  times;  died  in  London,  aged  74  years.  "Moral  and  Physical  System  of  Wonuin;'' 

Known  in  early  life  as  Viscount  Belgrave,  he  "  Cabanis's  Connections  of  Phyncs  and  MQ^ 

was  educated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Ox-  als;"  and  "Bichat*s  Researches  upon  life  aad 

ford,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1818,  as  mem-  upon  Death." 

ber  for  tho  counfy  of  Chester,  and  was  affil-        Oct  — . — ^Rjlmset,  Albxakdxb,  assistant  ed< 

iated  with  the  whig  or  Liberal  party.     He  itor  of  the  English  (^e20p«2ia,  and  other  vorks, 

continued  in  Parliament  till  1885,  and  in  1845,  and  sub-editor  of  the  Penny  Magmne;  di«d 

on  the  death  of  his  father,  entered  the  House  in  London. 

of  Lords.   He  was  Lord-Steward  of  the  House-       Dee,  81. — ^Db  SAHona,  Ltnoi,  D.  D.,  an  emi* 

hold  of  the  Queen  under  the  Russell  ministry  nent  Italian  Protestant  divine,  professor,  aad 

of  1850-^52,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  author ;  died  in  ilorenoe,  aged  61  years.  He 

His  real  estate,  mostly  in  London  and  West-  was  bom  in  the  States  of  the  Chur(ji,edacat«i 

minster,    was   valued   some   years   since   at  for  the   priesthood  in  tiie  Roman  Gatbolio 

£21,000,000.  Church,  and  became  Dean  of  the  Church  of 

Oct,  — . — Bntros,  John,  F.  S.  A.,  an  English  the  Minerva  in  Rome.    He  was,  while  jet  i 

journalist,  antiquarian,  and  author;  died  in  youi^  man.  appointed  Bleep's  examiner,  and 

London,  aged  67  years.    He  was  bom  in  that  was  in  a  fair  way  of  attaining  tbe  highest  % 

city  in  1802,  of  a  family  of  Scottish  extrao-  nities  of  the  Church.    At  this  time  he  imbiW 

tion ;   was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  Uberalistic  views :  and,  having  obtdned  pcf* 

of  Aberdeen,  and  at  private  schools  in  Eng-  mission  to  go  to  Venice,  crosmd  from  thesee 

land ;  studied  law,  but  relinquished  the  practice  to  Corfu,  where  he  *avowed  himself  a  Protes- 

of  his  profession  in  1840,  and  gave  his  atten-  tant,  and  received  the  protection  of  the  l^- 

tion  to  literary  pursuits.    He  edited  with  much  lish  consuL    He  next  went  to  Geneva,  ^^^ 

credit  several  valuable  works  fbr  the  "  Cam-  he  was  ordained,  and,  finding  the  views  of  ^ 

den"  and  other  societies;  contributed  to  the  Free  Italian  Church  too  loose  and  ill-defiitfd 

Archaologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  joined  the  Waldensians,  and  became  a  Prof^ 

to  the  Edinburgh  Sevieto,  and  to  various  other  or  of  Theology  in  their  CoUege  at  Torio.  b 

periodical  publications,  including  The  Gentle-  Italy,  in  1859,  he  entered  upon  a  larger  vo» 

man^B  Magazine^  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  with  great  energy,  preaching,  teaching,  writ* 

editor,  and  edited  a  Calendar  of  the  State  Pa-  ing,  and  editing  Uie  Eeo  delUi  Verita,  and  la^ 

pers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    He  was  Treas-  famous  almanac  Amieo  de  CaeOy  which  had  tQ 

urer  and  Vice-rresident  of  the  Society  of  An-  immense   sale.    He   pnUiflhed  twentT-tliTte 

tiquaries,  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Cam-  books,  idl  of  them  of  great  merit,  and  most  or 

den  Society,  and  in  April,  1861,  was  elected  a  them  devoted  to  the  work  of  denonocing  Q^ 

trustee  of  Sir  John  Sloane^s  Museum.  early  views  of  the  Romish  faith.    His  Bfi^ 

Oct,  — . — Cebiss  or  Cbbisi,  Lax7rbnt  Albx-  Papale  has  been  translated  into  French  m 

AifDBE  Phiubbbt,  M.  D.,  su  Italian  physician,  English,  and  sold  largely  both  in  England  m 

psychologist,  and   author,   long   resident   in  America.    His  death  was  very  sudden. 
France;  died  in  Paris,  aged  60  years.   He  was       Dec,  — , — ^Asakt,  Gbobob,  poet,  histonan, 

bom  in  Aosta,  Piedmont,  in  1809,  and  educated  lin^ist.  Journalist,  and  educator;  died  is  ^^' 

at  the  University  of  Turin,  where  he  graduated  sy,  Moldavia,  aged  81  years.    He  was  bon>  i^ 

M.  D.  in  1828.    Not  finding  sufficient  liberty  Jassy,  educated  at  the  German  uniTersibo 

of  philosophic  speculation  in  his  own  country,  and  in  Italy,  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  native 

he  nugrated  to  France,  and  was  licensed  as  a  country  in  1812,  obtained  employment  in  ^^ 
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Department  of  Forei^  Affairs.    In  1822  he  total  tax  will  be  $22,810,675.84.    The  anditor 

represented  the  new  Oovemment  of  Moldavia  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  increased  taxation 

at  the  coart  of  Yi^uia.    In  1827  he  was  called  is  necessary  for  the  general  fond,  to  lihe  extent 

upon  to  take  part  in  preparing  a  Oonstitntion  of  $510,000.     The  anticipated  deficit  is  oc- 

for  Moldavia,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  member  oasioned  by  the   increased  expenses  of  the 

of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pnrpose,  General  Assembly,  the  addition  of  eleven  new 

he  yisited  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  re-  judges  to  the  judical  force  of  the  State,  the 

ceived  with  marked  distinction  by  the  Em-  purchase  of  land  and  establishing  thereon  a 

peror,  who  decorated  him  with  the  order  of  Beform  School  for  Girls,  and  the  extraordinary 

St.  Vladimir,  and  appointed  him  Keeper  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  General  Assembly. 

StAte  Records.    About  the  same  time  he  was  To  meet  the  deficiency  until  the  amount  can 

honored  with   similar  murks  of  distinction  be  raised  by  additional  taxation,  a  tempo- 

from  the  Saltan.    For  the  last  forty  years  he  rary  loan  of  $300,000  is  recommended.    The 

filled  several   important  and   public  offices,  amount  of  the  public  debt,  matured  and  im- 

among  them  that,  of  Director  of  the  Depart-  mediatelv  maturmg,  after  deducting  payments 

ment  ot  Worship  and  Public  Instruction.    In  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  Sinkmg  Fund. 

this  department  the  most  important  work  of  Commissioners,  is  placed  at  $1,469,599.44.   To 

his  life  was  done.    When  he  first  entered  upon  provide  for  thb  the  au^tor  suggests  an  extension 

that  work  there  was  not  a  public  printing-press  of  the  loan  for  $1,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 

in  the  whole  land,  and  the  only  two  pnvate  $469,599.44.    As  tiio  greater  part  of  this  sum 

presses  were  in  monasteries.    At  his  own  cost,  can  neither  be  satisfactorily  renewed  nor  extend- 

he  founded  the  first  printing-office  in  Jassy,  ed,  the  auditor  suggests  a  restoration  of  the 

after  doing  which  he  established  and  conducted  sinking-fund  levy  for  1870,  to  one  and  two- 

seyeral  literary  periodicals,  among  which  was  tenths  of  a  mill,  which  will  give  the  means  of 

Th4  Bes^  the  first  journal  ever  published  in  paying  the  entire  balance. 

Moldavia.  His  activity  in  promoting  education  The  total  levy  for  State  purposes  is  recom- 

was  incessant,  and  his  literary  labors  were  all  mended  to  be  four  mills,  being  an  increase  of 

directed  toward  the  great  end  of  stimulating  hdf  a  miU  over  the  rates  of  the  preceding  three  , 

&e  aloggish  minds  of  his  countrymen,  ripening  years.    During  1870  the  decennial  revaluation 

tbeir  tastes,  and  improving  their  morals.    Asa-  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  will 

I7  was  a  great  linguist.    He  was  reported  to  take  place.    The  auditor  reports  his  refusal  to 

be  master  of  ten  languages,  and  in  1854  pub-  pay  the  claims  arising  from  damages  caused  by 

lished  at  Jassy  a  volume  of  poems  in  several  the  Morgan  raid,  holding  the  legislation  ap- 

langaages.    He  applied  himself  vigorously  also  proving  those  claims  to  have  been  defective, 

toporifjing  the  written  language  of  the  prov-  not  having  received  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 

ince,  which,  from  the  effect  of  time,  and  the  the  members  elected.    Attention  is  called  to 

predonLinance  of  the'  Greek  lan^age  in  the  the  enormous  increase  of  local  taxation.    The 

Principalities,  had  become  materially  changed  highest  aggregate  of  levies  during  the  war 

from  its  primitive  vigor  and  purity.    For  his  (a.,  d.  1865),  which  included  nearly  two  and 

labors  in  this  direction  he  is  regarded  as  one  a  half  million  dollars  of  war-levies,  was  only 

of  the  fathers  of  the  modem  literature  of  $20,546,287.68.    In  the  present  year  the  ag- 

Moldaria.  gregate  had  risen  to  $22,810,675.84.    Statistics 

Die.  — .— Lauiotz, ,  a  distinguished  given  show  that  the  total  taxable  value  of 

Kolptor,  whose  statue  of  Guttenberg,  at  Frank-  property  in  the  cities  of  the  State  is  $279,065,- 

fort)  is  highly  celebrated ;  died  in  that  city,  819,  and  that  the  total  levies  thereon,  for  a.  d. 

aged  74  years.  1869,  amount  to  $8,705,886.79 ;   that  in  but 

OHIO.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  dur-  one  of  these  cities  is  the  total  rate  of  levy 

iQg  the  year  were  $4,781,614.49.    On  hand  at  below  two  per  cent. ;   that  in  two  the  rate  is 

tbe close  of  the  fiscal  year  1868,  $570,120.75.  above  three  and  one-half  per  cent.;  in  one, 

I>isbQr9ement8   for  the   year,  $4,918,675.10.  precisely  three  and  one-half  per  cent. ;  in  seven 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  15, 1869,  it  is  over  three  per  cent. :  in  four  it  is  exactly 

t43Sf060.14.    The  fbnded  debt  of  the  State  three  per  cent.;    and  the  average  in  all  the 

had  been  reduced  $516,098.57,  leaving   the  cities  of  the  State  is  8.1195  per  cent.    It  is* 

vnoont    outstanding,    $10,016,581.86.     Less  noticeable  fact  connected  with  this  table,  that 

unoimt  invested  by  Fund  Oommissioners  in  of  the   total  levy  of   $8,705,386.79   on   all 

loans  not  due,  $160,648.59,  leaving  net  balance  the  cities  of  the  State,  nearly  one-half  is  levied 

of  debt  outstanduig,  $9,855,988.27.    The  irre-  in  Cincinnati  alone,  and  yet  the  total  rate  of 

dacible  State  debt,  constituted  of  school  and  levy  in  that  city  is  but  little  above  the  average 

tmst  ftinds,  is  $3,819,912.11,  the  interest  on  of  all  the  cities  of  the  State.    It  is  clear,  there- 

which,  due  January  1, 1870,  was  $265,999.46.  fore,  that,  in  all  the  centres  of  trade  and  busi- 

The  total  vcJuation  on  the  duplicate  of  1869  ness  in  the  State,  the  simple  protection  of  the 

amounts  to  $1,157,180,455.    The  taxes  levied  State  costs  every  business  man,  settled  within 

thereon  in  1869,  receivable  in  1870,  are  $4,-  its  borders,  three  per  cent,  upon  every  dollar  of 

045,476.68  for  State  purposes,  and  $18,187,-  capital  used  in  his  business. 

^.92  for  coxmty  and  local  purposes.    AdcQng  By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1868, 

dellnqaencies  and  forfeitures,  $577,798.84,  the  the  office  of  Comnnssioner  of  Statistics  was 
Vol,  is.— 85.    a 
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abolished,  and  the  duties  devolved  upon  the  east  of  Cleveland  to  west  of  Sandusky  Bay,  t 

Secretary  of  State.    The  first  annual  statistical  distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  hag  been 

report  of  th/it  officer  is  a  voluminous  document,  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  grap6  cnltore. 

though  not  full  and  complete  in  all  its  depart-  Last  year,  however,  the  grape  crop  on  EeUr 

mente,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  secretary  Island  was  about  half  short,  and  this  year  onlj 

to  compel  the  proper  returns  in  all  cases.    A  about  one-quarter  crop  was  realized.    The 

general  review  is  made  of  the  leading  geologi-  grape  crop  along  the  entire  lake  region  hu 

cal  features  of  the  State.    Sand  is  said  not  to  been  a  failure  for  the  past  two  yean,  irith  the 

exist  in  unusual  amount  or  unusual  purity,  exception  of  a  strip  of  country  from  CleTelaod 

Clay  is  found  in  vast  amount,  in  all  its  forms,  east  where  the  crop  has  been  fair,  but  tin- 

and  has  furnished  a  large  share  of  the  State  perfectly  ripened.     About  Oindnnati,  where 

wealth.    In  carbonate  of  lime  the  State  is  un-  the  Catawba  grape  was  formerly  snoceofiiliT 

usually  rich.    Deposits  of  hydraulic  cements  grown,  its   cultivation  has  been  abandoned 

are  known  to  exist,  and  more  will  probably  bo  and  the  Ives,  Concord,  Delaware,  and  other 

found  by  the  geological  survey.    Less  than  a  varieties,  have  been  successAilly  sobstitnted. 

million  dollars'  worth  of  petroleum  was  found  In  1868,  the  culture  of  the  grape  was  as  id- 

during  the  year,  in  Washington,  Athens,  No-  lows:  Acres  planted,  2,357;  acres  in  Tmejard 

ble,  and  Morgan  Counties.    In  Cleveland  about  7,674.    Pounds  of  grapes  gathered,  2,987,i3i. 

1,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  were  refined  Gallons  of  wine  pressed,  14S,767.   The  crop 

during  the  year,  and  about  760,000  barrels  was  2,688,490  pounds  less  than  in  1867,  sod 

shipped.   About  2,000,000  bushels  of  salt  were  the  faUing-off  in  «dlons  of  wine  pressed  more 

made  during  the  year  in  the  southeastern  coun-  than  one-half.     J^early  three-fourths  of  the 

ties.    Official  returns  show  that  208,746  tons  entire  grape  crop  of  the  State,  in  1868,  tl' 

of  iron  were  manufactured  during  the  year,  gathered  in  the  five  lake  counties  of  Aehtabok 

The  superficial  coal  area  of  Ohio  has  been  Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Lorain,  and  Ottawa,  and  ooe 

computed  at  11,900  square  miles.    The  coal  river  county,  Belmont 

statistics  for  this  year,  fhmished  through  offi-  The  reports  made  by  township  assessors  for 

cial  sources,  show  that  over  fifty-five  million  1869  show  the  statistics  of  orcnards  for  thst 

bushels  were  mined.    It  is  probable  that  not  year,  and  of  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  for  the 

over  two-thirds  of  the  coal  mined  has  been  year  1868,  in  the  State,  as  follows: 

reported,  and  that  the  amount  actually  mined        Number  of  acres  in  orchards 3i2,tl3 

will  not  fall  far  short  of  seventy-five  million        Boshels  of  apples  produced 11,6S7,51S 

bushels.    Pro£  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  "  Coal  "         peaches      "     6W,«J 

Statistics,"  published  in  1864,  estunates  that,  P«^  •*»"*. 

in  the  ordinary   method  of  computation,  at  The  increase  and  decrease  in  the  acres  in 

least  twenty-three  thousand  millions  of  tons  orchards  and  amount  of  firuit  produced  m  186$. 

of  coal  are  available   in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  compared  with  that  of  1867,  are  as  follows: 

It  is  expected  that  the  forthcoming  geological         Acres  in  orchards 8,S40  deereafc 

survey  will  furnish  full  and  accurate  informa-  Bushels  apples  produced.  1,91S,6S8  incrnw. 

tion  of  these  coal-fields,  now  doubtless  the  \\     pewhes      |*         ^K'lJL  ^**^ 

greatest  source  of  wealth  and  power.  P®*"                      17,14p* 

The  grape  crop  in  Ohio,  for  the  past  two  The  reports  of  the  several  county  anditon. 

years,  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  grape-grow-  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  assessora,  fibov 

ers.    The  official  returns,  although  tolerably  the  following   statistics  of  the  grain  crop& 

satisfactory,  are  in  some  cases  known  to  be  known  as  breadstuff's,  for  the  year  1868: 

considerably  below  the  actual  fibres.    The  »^ 

capacity  of  the  grape  to  make  wme  may  be        Wheat ^^'afs'sS 

considered  an  important  test  of  climate.    Hum-        Buckwheat Wt^ 

boldt  says  ("  Cosmos,''  vol.  i.,  p.  824)  that,  to        com *.!*.'.!*. '. '. '. '. '. '. ! !  *. '. '. !  *.  .*. . '.  78,?*vft5 

procure  palatable  wine,  it  is  requisite  that  the  Oats  !!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.*..  1»,(»8.«5J 

mean  annual  heat  should  exceed  49^  that  the        Barley i.2J*2 

Sinter  temperature  should  be  upwardof88%         Potatoes T,44»»m* 

id  the  summer  temperature  upward  of  64*.  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  aggre^^^ 

Meteorological  observations,  taken   at   Kelly  grain  crops  of  1867  of  17,192,839  bushds,  beinf 

Island  for  the  past  ten  years,  show  that  the  an  increase  in  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  pots* 

average  for  that  period,  from  1869  to  1869,  toes,  of  18,218,844  bushels,  and  a  decrease « 

is  49.92*.    At  Cincinnati,  where  wine  is  also  1,016,006  bushels  in  rye,  buckwheat,  and  bir- 

made  in  large  quantities,  it  will  be  observed  ley.     An  analysis  of  the  agriculture  of  t^t 

that  the  temperature  of  the  winter  is  slightly  State  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  the  statt^^ 

above  the  minimum  required,  the  temperature  of  for  1868  to  be : 

the  summer  ten  degrees  higher,  and  the  mean         TF%«i^.— Acres  sown l,4«.T« 

temperature  four  degrees  higher.   Kelly  Island  ^*       Bushels  produced. 16,49'>J'^| 

has  been  remarkable  for  its  growth  of  the  Ca-  "        Average  per  acre »»i 

tawba  grape,  which  ripens  here  more  perfectly  This  shows  an  increase  over  the  nuinbcr » 

than  in  manylocalities  two  or  three  degrees  far-  acres  sown  in  1867  of  296,770  •c'**  •°^J 

ther  south.    The  whole  lake-coast  region  from  decrease  of  247,280  acres  as  compared  r\Vi 
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the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  which  is 
1,704,014 ;  also  a  decrease  of  821,666  bushels  as 
compared  with  the  average  for  the  ten  previous 
jears.  The  average  bujhels  per  acre  for  that 
time  isftO.lS,  showing  an  increase,  in  1868,  of 
1.16  bushels  per  acre  over  that  average. 

6Va.— Acres  planted 2,232,301i 

»(       Bushels  produced 76,725,288 

*^       Average  Dushels  per  acre..  84.87 

This  crop  is  an  increase  of  12,850,224  bush- 
els over  that  of  1867,  and  1.67  bushels  above 
the  average  per  acre  of  the  eighteen  previous 

years. 

(To^— Acres  sown 798,878 

"      Bushels  produced 19,058,852 

^'      Average  Duahels  per  acre. . .  28.86 

This  crop  is  above  the  average  amount  raised 
for  the  ten  preceding  years,  while  the  bushels 
produced  per  acre  are  about  the  same  as  for 

that  time. 

BarUy, — Acres  sown 40,021 

*^        Bushels  produced. 815.788i 

**       Average  bushels  per  acre. . . .      20.88 

There  was  less  barley  sown  in  1868  than  for 
several  years  previous  thereto,  while  the  aver- 
age bushels  produced  per  acre  were  more  than 
that  of  any  year  since  1864. 

^y«.— Acres  sown 87,899 

"      Bushels  produced 816.666 

"      Average  Dushels  per  acre 9.80 

This  is  a  decrease  from  1867  of  20,800  acres 
sown,  209,625  bushels  produced,  and  0.14  in 

average. 

SuctufhMt.^-AcreB  sown 51,288 

'^  Bushels  produced. 562,256 

^^  Average  bushela  per  acre .     10. 97 

This  is  a  decrease  from  1867,  in  acres  sown, 
of  6,641;  in  busJiels  produced,  27,989,  and  an 
increased  average  of  0.78. 

Mtfoef.— Acres  planted 108,287 

'^         BusheU  produced 7,449,247 

'*         Average  Dushels  per  acre        72.12 

This  crop  is  the  largest  since  1860,  and  the 
largest  yield  per  acre  since  1864. 

A  comparative  aggregate  statement  for  the 
past  five  years  shows  an  average  acreage  in 
grsdn  of  4,565,760,  while  the  number  of  acres 
»wn  in  1868  exceeded  this  average  by  214,287. 
The  Tear  1868  shows  the  largest  aggregate  of 
breadstoffs  rince  1861. 

%.-AoTe8 1,582,842 

'*      Tons  produced 1,748,687 

"      Averagetons  per  acre........  1.18 

The  average  for  ten  years  was  1.18  tons  per  acre. 

.nae.— Acres  sown 97,820 

*'      BuBhelB  of  seed  produced. . .       620,092 
"      Poundsof  fibre  produced...  12,082,892 

The  coltfire  of  flax  in  1868  was  greater  than  in 
&Q7  year  since  1862,  when  the  statistics  of  this 
crop  were  first  reported. 

Tohacco,^AenB  planted 18,085 

''        Pounda  produced. 17,898,198 

^^        Average  pounda  per  acre.  964 

"he  crop  is  above  the  average,  both  in  quantity 
an^l  average  per  acre. 
In  1968,  87,005,878  pounds  of  butter  and 


17^814,599  pounds  of  cheese  were  produced, 
bemg  2,466,967  pounds  of  butter  more,  and 
2,227,569  pounds  of  cheese  less,  than  the  aver- 
age of  nine  years.  The  manu&cture  of  cheese 
for  export  is  oon^ned  to  the  counties  compos- 
ing the  Western  Reserve.  The  sorghum  crop 
for  1868  was  as  follows: 

Acres  planted 25,257 

Pounds  of  sugar  produced 28,668    * 

Gallons  of  molasses  produced. 2,004,055 

Average  gallons  of  molasses  per  acre  79 

The  returns  show  that  maple  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses were  manufactured  in  1868  as  follows: 

Pounds  of  maple  sugar 8,570,982 

QaUons  of  moiaases 811,191 

This  is  considerably  below  the  average  produc- 
tion. 

The  sweet-potato  crop,  in  1868,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Number  of  acres  planted 2,080 

Number  of  bushela  produced 148,268 

Average  bushels  per  acre 78 

There  were,  in  1868,  8,963,097  acres  in  pas- 
ture, being  a  decrease  of  858,209  acres.  The 
acres  of  uncultivated  lands  in  1868  amounted 
to  5,861,277  acres,  being  a  decrease  of  85,624 
acres  fi*om  the  previous  year. 

The  number  and  value  of  horses,  cattle, 
mules,  and  sheep,  listed  for  taxation  in  1869, 
are  as  follows : 

Number  of  horses 704,578 

Value  of  same $47,961,888 

Average  value $68  07 

Number  of  cattle. 1,492,581 

Value  of  same. $82,924,806 

Average  value $22  05 

Number  of  mules 25,020 

Value  of  same $1 ,740,487 

Average  value $69  56 

Numberofsheep 6,272,640 

Value  of  same $10,774,824 

Average  value •  $1  71 

Comparing  with  the  year  1868,  we  have  the 

following  result: 

Decrease  iu  numlnsr  of  sheep 1,416,205 

Decrease  in  value  of  same. $4,045,029 

.  Decraasein  average  value. .21 

The  returns  of  the  assessors  show  that  the 
wool-clip  in  1868  was  22,940,479  pounds,  which 
is  a  decrease  of  1,908,145  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  clip  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  damage  done 
to  sheep  by  dogs  during  the  year : 

Number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs 48,208 

Value  of  same $98,167 

Number  of  sheep  imured  by  dogs 22,725 

Bsdmate  of  injury  done $82,546 

Aggregate  amount  of  ixgury  to  sheep  by 

dogs $180,718 

Number  of  dogs  in  the  Btate 184,102 

The  number  of  hogs  in  the  State  is  placed  at 
1,455,943;  value,  $8,030,262;  average  value, 
$5.51. 

The  number  of  marriages  reported  for  the 
year  ending  July  1, 1869,  is  as  follows : 

Marriages  by  license : .  23,482 

Marriages  by  banns 428 

Total  marriages  for  the  year 28,910 
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•  The  nnmber  of  marriages  for  1869  shows  a  The  namber  of  crimes  by  yiolence,  prose- 
decrease  of  ^821  on  the  number  for  1868.  cnted  daring  the  year,  was  4i81,  being  825  less 
Eight  counties  failed  to  make  their  returns  in  than  the  preceding  year,  while  the  conYictioiu 
rerorence  to  marriages  for  1868,  and  there  are  878,  a  decrease  of  21. 
were  seven  delinquents  for  1869.  Seven  of  The  whole  number  of  indictments  fcf  erim«6 
the  counties,  whicn  failed  to  report  in  1868,  re-  against  property,  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
ported  this  year.    If  the  number  of  marriages  1869,  was  906. 

m  these  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Pike,  The   number  of  convictions   for  offences 

was  the  same  in  1869  as  in  1868,  the  number  against  the  liquor  law  is  greater  by  the  Bnm 

1,888  should  be  added  to  the  total  given  above,  of  807  than  in  1868,  and  greater  l^  the  bqid 

making  a  grand  total  of  25,798  for  this  year.  of  163  than  In  1867.    Only  18  persons  were 

The  average  number  of  marriages  for  eacb  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  this  daaiof 

of  tJie  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  ofifences. 

war—1858,  1869,  and  1860— was  28,707.    The  The  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the 

average  for  each  of  the  years  during  which  the  county  jails  was  5,727,  and  the  average  cost 

war  continued— 1861,   1862,  1863,  1864,  and  of  keepiug  them  $15.88. 

1865 — ^was,  20,834.    The  average  for  each  of  The  returns  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 18^, 

the  years  succeeding  the  war — 1866,   1867,  show: 

1868,  and  1869— was  27,962.  Number  of  deeds  recorded 80,«: 

The  number  of  divorces  reported  as  granted    Number  of  leases  recorded %^ 

during  the  year  ending  July  1, 1869,  was  1,008,    Number  of  mortgages  recorded 41.1W 

In  1866  the  divorces  stood,  m  proportion  to  Amount  of  money  released  by  same. . . .  f2S,llLr! 


The  amosDt 
the  SLm 

.^    -        V        V*      r^.A    ^^.  of  $16,828,779. 
suits  were  brought.     Dnriug  the  sime  year,       The  nmiber  and  value  of  new  structures,  for 

1,848  cases  were  disposed  of-1,008  by  grant-  ^he  last  year,  are  as  follows : 
mg  divorces,  290  by  refusal  to  grant  divorces,  •'      '  Kmw  vain.      i 

and  60  by  dismissal.    Of  the  suits  in  which  Dwenings,  hotels,  etc U,W      $10,14'>.K? 

divorces  were  reftised,  111  were  brought  by  Bams  and  subles 8,780  77i\ii-    | 

the  husband,  and  179  by  the  wife.    In  68  cases  S?^»  factories,  etc. S99  718,56c 

the  custody  of  the  children  was  given  to  the  Sv  ""i^"*  vS'^'n***  V""      ^         ,  SH'S* 

father,  and  in  884  to  the  mother.  Vthe  clos2  ^^"^'"^  PubhchaUs,  etc.. . .  _88         l,s«.7^- 

of  the  year  there  were  still  pending  641  suits  Total 17,6W      |is,»).i«i  I 

for  divorce.  Average  value  of  dwelling-houses f7<'5  ^ 

Owhag  to  defective  legislation,  the  returns  Average  value  of  banis  and  stables fc^fl  | 

of  births  and  deaths  ar^^^^  IreSg ^2S SJ^SSTti.^. .^  ^}^  ^ 

unsatisfactory.     The    births   reported    were  Average  value  of  churobee,  public  halla,  etc  «8,2f5« 
80,150,  and  the  deaths,  15,159.    Next  year,       There  has  been  an  increase  of  558  new  stnct- 

under  the  operation  of  a  new  law,  this  class  ^^  ^nd  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  vale* 

of  statistics  wm  be  much  more  reliable.  If  not  of  Ae  same  of  $2,884,904.    DuftigSich  yar 

entirdy  perfect  ♦„    v  ^  .    ^v  *  ^^^  «>^  of  dweUing-honse?  has  beer. 

^.^l^'™  ^?  PT?^^?^^f  ^i?>.^l\*^  buUt  in  the  State.    The  same  remark  will  alf.^ 

for  the  year  endmg  July  1,1869,  is  6,114,  die.  apply  to  other  dassea  of  struotores.    The  b< 

tnbuted  as  follows :  urease  in  the  seven  leading  counties,  of  buiW- 


.  Scotland,  and  Wales 1,421  ings  of  aU  kinds,  in  five  yean,  has  been  a 

GSrSmy;::::::;:::::;::;'*;"'; Tm  S"^^*-  Cuyahoga,  6,829;  Hamaton,  5,5*«: 

other oonntriea. '".'"    '969  Montgomery,  2,520;  Lucas,  2,481;  Smamis 

'  '  " 2,018 ;  Franklin,  1,868 ;  Stark,  1,766. 

Total 6,114  The  following  is  the  number  of  panperM^ 

The  following  is  the  nnmber  of  deaths  by  wtiirned  by  the  county  auditors: 

violence  reported  for  the  year  ending  July  1,    Number  of  paupers  in  cmmiy  inflnnaries C«' 

1309 :  Number  of  panpem  otherwise  supported  by  the 


Homicides 78 

Suiddes , 110 

Casualties 806  -,i.         ^  «  •■      «  ,  .•    .  .    i  • 

Violent  diseases 188  The  returns  of  banks  and  their  eapttal  a 

Ohio,  for  the  year  1869,  are  as  follows: 


county iS^i 

Whole  number  of  county  paupen. &.^^< 


Total 626  iru_  _ 

The  nnmber  of  inquests  held  during  the  year  S^^STiifi^w  iU;v: i!?  •^Jj  • -.t 

is  481;  the  number  of  deaths  superinduced  by  Private  and  other  b«iks. Ml  €AU.M 

intemperance  is  120.                                                  Aggregate 271  |»,:«*."*1 
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This  shows  a  decrease  of  five  in  tlie  nnmber  were  boys,  and  116  girls.    Since  the  estabfisb- 

of  national  banks,  but  their  capital  has  been  ment  of  the  institution,  1,113  mates  have  been 

increased  |461,05(>.  admitted.    190  were  .admitted  the  first  twelve 

The  number  of  private  banks  shows  an  in-  years  or  np  to  1840 ;  258  in  the  next  ten  years ; 

crease  of  twenty- three  daring  the  year,  and  210  the  next  ten,  and  348  in  the  nine  years 

the  capital  of  these  banks  has  been  increased  once  1860.     Several   marriages  among  the 

$990,271.  graduates  have  occurred  the  past  year.    The 

The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  or  other  reluctance  with  which  parents  often  ^ve  their 

moneys  exempt  from  taxation,  as  returned  for  consent  to  unions,  where  one  or  both  parties 

this  year,  is  $14^827,340,  being  a  decrease  on  are  mutes,  seems  to  be  diminishing, 

lastyear  of  $7,080,455.  The  State  Library  report  shows  28,251  vol- 

Boring  the  year,  Cuyahoga  County  has  gained  umes  in  the  general  library,  and  4,667  volumes 

$2,726,201  in  valuation;  FrankUn,  $721,198 ;  in  the  law  library. 

Montgomery,  $114,411;  and  Lucas,  $259,540.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  fixed  the 

On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  County  shows  a  valuation  of  the  railroad  property  within  the 

loss  of  $308,607.  State,  for  taxable  purposes,  at  $49,911,387. 

*  The  ^nation  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  The   adyoumed  session  of  ihe  Legislature 

State,  together  with  the  amounts  assessed  in  opened  January  5th.    On  the  9th,  a  resolution 

each  for  city  purposes,  is  as  follows :  passed  the  House,  directing  the  Ohio  delega- 

vaivattau            cityTRz.  tlon  in  Oongrcss  to  vote  against  appropriations 

GleTeland $86,462,967     $1,272,012  07  for  the  national  buildings  at  Washington,  on 

^^<=^J*^ \*2'IJ J'SS      *'IS2'5?J  II  the  ground  that  the  national  capital  would,  be- 

^^n"":::;:::::;:;:;  \^^^^     2^wS  fore  long  be  removed  to  the  mssisd^^^^ 

Toledo «,079,4!00         468,878  88  On  the  5th  of  March,  a  resolution  mvitmg  ex- 

nrt          V       i*     •            •    XI.         'x    X*  President  Johnson  to  visit  Columbus  was  voted 

»„^%w''*Jn^Pjr"fSo"*^*S?r**"?S7  down.   A  woman-wi&age  proposition  was  de- 

«a  the  81rt  of  October,  18«9  wm  974,  and  the  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  House  on  SaiJch  24th,  by  a  yote 

namber  of  conjicts  admitted  during  the  year  ^  ^g  ^^  ge.    March  Slst,  a  bUl,  anthbrizing  a 

ending  on  that  day  was  847.    This  «  a  do-  g^^^^  survey  of  the  State,  became  a  iTw, 

creasy  compared  with  the  prweding  year,  of  ^^  |^^  j   s/Newberry  was  eabseqnentiy 

27  in  ^e  number  of  convicts  admitted,  and  of  confirmed  as  State  Geolofeist.    AprQ  Ist,  thi 

67  in  the  nnmber  confined  m  the  penitentuuy.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^■^^^  fifteenth  amendment  to 

The  esRunga  dnring  the  yew  ending  the  United  States  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  47 

Oetober  8Ut  were 'HS'SSf  22  to  86,  and  on  the  80th  the  rdection  was  con- 

'^■^ ^"'''^"'  onrred  in  by  tiie  Senate.    In  the  same  month, 

Eicese  of  earnings  oyer  ezpenditnrea.    «32,037  88  after  a  long  contest,  a  biB  was  passed  permit- 
In  1368  the  eariuDga  were $171,087  45  ting  contracts  to  loan  money  at  eight  per  cent. 

Eipenaes ui,7M  95  interest,  all  transactions  where  the  rate  is 

r.        >       ■                        .          .on  oio  <n  not  specifically  mentioned  to  remain  at  six  per 

Eicee.of«»mng.oTerexpeuM. $89,848  60  ^ent.    In  tiie  same  montii  a  law  was  pasled 

The  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  exempting  from  attachment  $1,000  homestead 

in  the  State,  in  1869,  was  offidally  reported  at  property  or  $500  personal  property,  in  addition 

1,028,675 ;  an  increase  of  11,108  over  the  pre-  to  the  amount  already  exempted.  -  A  biU  was 

vioas  year.    The  total  number  enrolled  in  the  also  passed  to  pay  claims  arising  from  the  raid  of 

public  schools  in  1869  was  740,882,  an  increase  the  Confederate  general  JohnMorgan  in  Ohio ; 

of  8,610  over  the  year  1868.     The  average  but  the  Auditor,  on  tiie  opinion  of  the  Attor- 

My  attendance  in  uie  public  schools  in  1869  ney-General,  subsequentiy  refused  to  pay  the 

was  484,865,  an  increase  over  1868  of  24,144.  claims,  on  the  ground  of  defective  action  of  the 

The  total  of  taxes  for  schools,  school  build-  Legislature.    On  the  7th  of  May  tlie  Legisla- 

ings,  and  all  other  purposes,  the  present  fiscal  ture  a^umed  nne  die, 

year,  is  $6,578,196.88,  an  increase  over  the  tax-  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 

ation  of  the  previous  fiscal  yea^  of  $616,795.68.  Columbus,  June  28d,  when  the  following  ticket 

Of  this  increase  of  taxation,  the  sum  of  $17,-  waa  nominated:  for  Governor,  B.  B.  Hayes ; 

833.86  is  in  the  State  taxation  for  school  pur-  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  C.  Lee;  Judge  of 

poses,  and  the  sum  of  $598,961.82  is  the  in-  Supreme  Court,  Luther  Day;  State  Treasurer, 

crease  of  local  school  taxation.  S.  S.  Warner ;  Attorney-General,  F.  B.  Pond ; 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  B.  B.  Por- 

Deaf  and  Dumb  reports  that  in  1868  there  ter.    The  foUowinc  platform  was  adopted : 

were  235  pupils  in  the  institution.  During  «  ,  ^  ,,„.  .  .:.  ^.u  .. 
thft  vftni.  ATu)tn<T  VnvAm  K/>i.  1 K  1  fiAO  Afi  ««».;  £  BewUtd,  That,  as  oitizena  of  the  nation,  representing: 
ine  year  endtog  November  15,  1869,  68  pupils  ^^  Republican  ientiment  of  an  honored  Common- 
were  received.  During  the  same  time  8  died,  wealth,  we  regard  with  smoero  satisfaction  the  fldeli- 
0  removed  from  the  State,  11  left  the  institu-  ty  evinced  by  General  Qrant  to  the  Bepublican  party, 
tion  from  graduation,  promotiou,  poor  health,  *Qd  his  pohcy,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  his 

Of  eipnlsion,  and  18  were  detained  at  home  ^^di^^'^^^i^J^^i^n^'^ 

The  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  dose  of  ffifn.le^orrJSlTulSSfflfe.'^d'cSSw 

tae  school  year  of  1869  was  266,  of  whom  150  consideration  and  respect  abroad. 
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Bnolved^  That  we  hul  witli  profoand  BatiB&otion  by  its  enonnonB  impositioiiB  on  salt,  sugar,  tea,  cof. 

the  patriotic  and  consistent  declaration  of  President  fee,  and  necessaries,  unendurable  and  opprettive^ 

Grant  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  that,  while  he  will  on  especially  upon  the  people  of  the  West,  ana  that  ve 

all  subjects  have  a  polling  to  recommend  to  Congress,  demand  its  repeal,  and  the  substitution  of  another 

he  will  hare  none  to  onrorce  against  the  will  of  the  based  upon  revenue  principles  alone  iqton  the  cl<»e»t 

people — ^a  sentiment  which  assures  the  countrv  of  an  possible  approximation  to  absolute  free  trade, 

executive  Administration  founded  on  the  model  of  the  BeaolvM^  That  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 

Administrations  of  W/ishington  and  Madison  and  that  States  have  always  been  permanently  friendly  to  the 

will  insure  to  Congress  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  rights  and  interests  of  tne  laboring-man,  that  tbcT 

its  constitutional  functions,  to  the  people  their  right-  are  in  &vor  of  a  limited  number  of  hours  in  all  mum- 

iiil  control  of  the  Qovemment.  facturing  workshops,  hours  dictated  by  the  phyncJ 

Resolved^  That  the  abolishment  of  slavery  was  a  and  mental  well-Deing  of  the  laborer;   that  thij 

national  and  necessair  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  favor  the  most  liberal  laws  in  regard  to  houf«bol*i 

rebellion,  and  that  tne  reconstruction  measures  of  and  homestead  exemption  from  sueandexecutioD; 

CongKss  were  measures  well  adapted  to  effect  the  re-  that  they  are  also  in  &vor  of  liberal  grants  of  laad 

construction  of  the  Southern  States,  and  secure  the  ttoxo.  the  public  domain  to  the  actual  settler,  and  &r 

blessing^s  of  liberty  and  free  government ;  and,  as  a  opposed  to  the  donation  of  them  to  swindling  raH- 


£esolved^  That  the  late  Democratic  General  Assem-  cratic  party,  if  restored  to  power,  to  exerdae  them  ib 

bly,  in  its  reckless  expenditure  of  public  money,  its  giving  themjpractical  application, 

utter  neglect  of  the  business  interests  of  the  State  by  JUSolvedy  Tnat  the  attacks  of  Governors  Hayes  and 

failing  to  enact  the  wise  and  much-needed  financial  Lee  upon  the  doin^j^  of  the  late  General  Assembly  ire 

measures  providing  for  the  assessment  and  equalixa-  ftlse  m  fact,  mahcious  in  spirit,  and  unworthy  of 

tion  of  taxation  prepared  by  the  commission  appoint-  gentlemen  occupying  their  elevated  portions. 

od  by  the  preceaing  General  Assembly ;  its  hostility  lUaolvtd^  That  the  late  General  Assembly  were 

to  our  benevolent  and  literary  institutions ;  its  failure  called  upon  to  make  larse  and  extraordinaiy  appro- 

to  carry  out  the  reported  pledges  of  the  Democratic  priations ;  to  rebuild  the  burned  Lunatic  Asylum,  \^ 

party  to  secure  economy  in  the  State ;  its  extraordi-  provide  a  Beform  School  for  Girls,  oonstmet  a  ocv 

nary  length  of  session  in  time  of  peace,  resulting  in  Blind  Asylum,  to  make  appropriationa  to  pay  over 

an  expense  to  the  State,  amounting,  for  the  pay  of  its  $80,000  of  a  judnnent  obtained  m  the  Supreme  Coan 

members,  to  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  of  the  State  m  favor  of  the  Life  Insnranoe  and  Tinst 

General  Assemblv;  the  malignant  attempts  to  dis-  Company,  and  to  meet  a  deficiency  of  over  $M<y^'> 

franchise  disablea  soldiers  and  other  citizens  of  the  of  the  preceding  Bepublican  Legislature,  all  of  which. 

State ;  its  attempt  to  take  from  the  General  Govern-  together  with  tne  extra  compensation  paid  to  mc&- 

ment  the  right  to  pursue,  arrest,  and  punish,  those  hers  under  a  law  passed  by  a  Sepnblioan  Lefii»]atfii«, 

who  violate  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Con-  were  provided  for  without  an  mcrease  of  uie  Suu 

stitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  vidous  acts  levy,  and  the  appropriations  in  the  agmgate  crt 

intended  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  nation  to  pro-  mucn  less  than  tnat  of  the  preceding  Bepablioa 

tect  and  preserve  the  liberty  and  safety  of  its  citi-  Legislature,  without  subtracting  $800,000  from  the  rt- 

zens,  has  shown  the  Democratic  party  unworthy  of  liei  ftmd  for  the  maimed  and  diaabled  soldien  asd 

the  trust,  confidence,  and  support,  of  our  honest  and  their  fiunilies. 

patriotic  people.  BtaoH^td^  That  we  herebv  return  onr  thanks  to  tl>« 

£etolv€a,  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  Ohio  is  in  fifty-eighth  General  Assembly  for  their  eoonomical ex- 
favor  of  a  speedy  establishment  of  a  Soldiers'  Or-  penditures  in  the  administration  of  the  State  govert- 
phans'  Home  in  Ohio,  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice  to  ment,  and  the  exposal  of  the  wholesale  frauds  in  lb. 
the  many  poor  and  helpless  orohans  of  deceased  sol-  erection  of  State  buildings,  whereby  the  people  verv 
diers,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  patriotic  services  of  swindled  out  of  $500,000Dy  the  negligenoe  or  Repub- 
their  fathers  in  the  late  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lican  State  officials  and  the  dishonest  of  oootTacto7>. 
redeeming  the  pledges  made  by  all  loyal  people  to  Sewhed^  That  it  is  the  right  of  each  State  to  ct- 
protect  the  families  of  those  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  <ade  for  itself  who  shsll  possess  the  elective  francU^ 
human  liberty  and  right.  within  it ;  that  the  attempt  to  regulate  snffra^  b 

f-n^     ._.               »     a         ni             •  Ohio  by  means  of  the  so-called  fifteenth  constitntiooal 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  amendment  is  subveruve  of  the  principles  of  tie 

at  Colunbus,  July  7th,  when  the  following  Federal  Constitution, 

ticket  was  nominated:  for  Governor,  W.  8.  ^^»f^^  That  tiie  policy  and  legialation  of  tb« 

5r"2?ii  ^io't^-'-^t-Go-^r'  ""/a  ^;  s^u  orjKKp'co^.'rs;*Ji^bST.s;'.  j 

frey;  State  Treasurer,  S.  Bnhrer;  Judge  of  consoUdated  despotism ;  that,  whether  81lehdcs^^ 

Supreme  Court,   W.   J.    Gilmore;   Attorney-  isn>  be  exerdsed  bv  an  emperor,  a  President,  cr  s 

General,  J.  K.  Connell ;  member  of  Board  of  Conmss,  the  result  would  be  fatal  to  libei^  tjA 

Public  Works,  B.  P.  Churchill.    The  platform  good  government :  that  consoUdation  in  tius  coimtiy 

t^A^^^oA  «>iia  «o  «r«iirk«ro .  means  the  absolute  dominion  of  monopoly  and  tr 

adopted  was  as  foUows :  aggregate  capital  over  the  lives,  the  WbSj,  and  tie 

Betohed^  That  exemption  from  tax  of  over  $2,500,-  property,  of  the  toiling  masses. 

000.000  in  Government  bonds  and  securities  is  unjust  Jteaohtd^  That  we  denounce  the  natioxMl  banking 

to  tne  people,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  system  as  one  of  the  worst  outgrowths  of  the  lyod'-^ 

we  are  opposed  to  any  appropriation  for  payment  debt,  which  unnecessarily  increases  the  burden  of  tb« 

of  interest  on  public  bonds  until  they  are  made  sub-  people  $80,000,000  annually,  and  that  we  demand  it> 

ject  to  taxation.  immediate  repeal. 

Hesolved,  That  t^e  claims  of  bondholders  that  the  Beaohed,  That  the  trial  and  sentence  to  death  by  • 

bonds  which  were  bought  with  greenbacks,  and  the  milituj  commissioner  of  a  dtixen  of  Texas>  n^  a 

principal  of  which  is  oy  law  payable  in  currency,  the  muitvy  or  navid  service,  when  the  dvil  count     j 

should,  nevertheless,  be  paid  in  gold,  is  unjust  ana  were  in  the  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  fbnctioEji     > 

extortionate,  and  if  persisted  in  will  inevitably  force  in  that  State,  and  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  ac  J 

upon  the  peoplo  the  question  of  repudiation.  the  approval  of  that  sentence  by  Acddent  Grant,  sr« 

Beaohea.  That  we  denounce  the  high  protective  violations  oftho  most  sacred  rights  of  American  cin-     | 

tariff  which  was  designed  to  aid  the  interests  of  the  zons,  guaranteed  by  their  constitutions,  State  ani 

New  England  manufacturers.    The  said  tariff  is  aho,  FedenU,  and  deserve  and  should  receive  the  sererMi 
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condemoAtion  of  eveiy  lover  of  liberty  and  eonstitn-  employed  on  the  survey,  all  experienced  men, 

tiontl  TOvemment.  and  five  of  them  graduatefl  of  the  School  of 

JElMMMtf,  Thit  the  numerous  palpaDle  and  hififli-  -fcr;- ._   •_   xr^„  v^»v    -^i^^iB^  y^«w  ^r.^^^^^^ 

handed  usirpations  of  the  party  i^power,  their  miny  ^^^  ^^,^^\^^^h  ^^^^  ^^^  compensa- 

poblic  and  private  acta  of  tyranny,  tramplinjf  under  tion  was  tneir  traveJiing  expenses.    A  portion 

toot  the  civil  law  and  the  Kuarantees  of  the  Gonatitu-  of  these  investigated  the  manufacturing  inter- 

tion;  their  continuing  to  deprive  sovereign  States  of  ests,  especiaJly  in  relation  to  iron  and  coal. 

S?m;??^S^SWoV'?h^^^^  rbeXpa^  of  The  summer  was  mainly  employed  in  blocking 

deapotism,  and  inworthy  the  oonfldenoe  and  support  ?«*  **i©  wo«  through  the  State,  and  mappmg 

of  a  free  people.  its  surface  geologically.    One  of  the  imme- 

RM>lt«dy  That  we  extend  the  rij^ht  hand  of  fellow-  diately  valuable  results  of  the  survey  was  tho 

ship,  and  recognize  as  brethren  in  a  common  cause,  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  water-lime  with- 

a]]  oonaervative  men,  not  heretofore  Democrats,  who  s„  xv^  Rfof/n 

will  unite  with  us  in  rescuing  the  Government  from  "i  >J0  Diaie.  ^     .^,       ^        .^      _^    -xi 

the  nnworthy  hands  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  we        J^he  development  of  the  stone  interest  of  tho 

p!edffe  the  united  and  oor<Ual  support  of  the  two  northern  part  of  the  State  has  been  greater 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Democrats  in  Ohio,  whom  during  this  year  than  at  any  previous  time, 

Sn^LTSi'.iS.Sl  t^^lJ'J^tH^^^l^f^r^  8«^«^al  J^e^  quarries  having  been  opened.  The 

MhS).  ^  ^  ^^  qjian-ies  from  which  are  taken  the  |rindstones, 

that  have  long  formed  an  important  item  of 

On  the  14th  of  July  a  State  Temperance  commerce,  and  the  building-stone,  that  has 

GonTention  was  held  in  Mansfield,  at  which  a  recently  become  widely  known  as  Cleveland 

pktform  of  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  stone,  or  Ohio  stone,  are  situated  in  titie  coun- 

sile  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  adopted,  and  ties  of  Cuyahoga  and  Lorain,  not  far  from 

the  following  State  ticket  nominated:  for  Gov-  Cleveland.    The  stratum  of  rock  principally 

emor,  J.  £.  Ingersol;  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  worked  is  known  as  ^*  grindstone  grit,"  and  is 

JoBhoa  Wadsworth;  State  Treasurer,  T.  £d-  a  gray  sand-rock,  free  from  pebbles,  and  of 

mondBon;  Attorney-General,  James  A.  Sumner;  varying  thickness.    It  is  of  a  tight-gray  color, 

Jadge  of  Supreme  Court,  G.  T.  Stewart;  mem-  generally  free  from  coloration  by  iron,  works 

ber  of  Board  of  Public  Works,.  L.  B.  Silver.  easily,  splits  and  breaks  very  true  into  large 

Mr.  Ingersol  declined  the  Temperance  nomi-  and  perfect  blocks,  and,  being  nearly  pure  silex, 

luUion  for  Governor,  and  Samuel  Scott  was  is  wholly  indestructible  by  exposure.    Colonel 

nominated  in  his  stead.    On  the  8th  of  August  Whittlesey,  who  thoroughly  examined  the  stra- 

a  dispatch  was  received  from  General  Rose-  ta  of  this  part  of  Uie  State  as  a  member  of 

crans,  then  in  California,  declining  the  Dem-  the  former  geological  survey,  reported  it  un- 

ocratio  nomination  for  Governor,  and  on  the  equalled  in  value  for  grindstone  and  building 

nth  the  Central  Committee  nominated  George  purposes  by  any  thing  in  the  Northfrn  States. 

II.  Pendleton  for  the  office.    The  election  took  Grindstones  were  m^le  from  the  ledges  on 

place  October  12th,  when  the  entire  Republican  Vermillion  River,  in  Lorain  County,  in  1798, 

ticket  was  elected.    The  vote  on  Governor  within  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 

stood  thus:    R.   B.  Hayes    (Rep.),  286,082;  Western  Reserve. 

(^.  H.  Pendleton  (Dem.),  228,581 ;   S.  Scott       The  principal  auarries  are  at  Berea,  twelve 

(Prohibition),  629.     At  the  same  election  a  miles  from  Cleveland,  from  which  comes  the 

legislature  was  chosen.  Republican  and  Dem-  greater  portion  of  the  grindstones,  and  re- 

ocratic  straight  tickets  were  run  in  aU  the  cently  a  large  part  of  the  building-stone ;  at 

counties  but  Hamilton,  and  in  a  few  localities  Independence,  eight  miles  from  Cleveland ;  at 

Prohibition  legislative  tickets  were  nominated.  Lake  Abram,  between  two  and  three  miles 

Id  Hamilton  County  a  "  Reform  *'  ticket,  chosen  fi^m  Berea ;  and  at  Amherst  and  Brownhelm, 

^aally  from  the  Republican  and  Democratic  in  Lorain  County,  about  twenty  miles  from 

parties,  was  successfully  run  against  the  straight  Cleveland.    The  texture  and  color  of  the  stone 

Bepnblican  tickeL    The  resiut  of  the  election  vary  slightly  in  the  different  locali1»es.     The 

▼as  as  follows :    Senate  —  Republicans,  18 ;  Berea  stone  is  of  a  li^ht  gray  tinged  with  blue, 

Democrats,  17 ;  Reform,  2 ;  total,  87.  House—  and  lies  horizontally  m  sheets  varying  in  thick- 

Kepublicans,  63 ;  Democrats,  49 ;  Reform,  10 ;  ness  from  one  foot  to  ten  feet,  on  either  side 

total,  112.    Dividing  the  '^ Reform^'  members  of  Rocky  River,  even  with  the  bed  of  the 

according  to  their  party  antecedents,  the  Re-  stream.    The  rock  is  generally  worked  to  a 

publicans  have  a  minority  of  one  in  the  Senate,  depth  of  fh>m  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  the 

ft&d  four  ud  the  House.  thin  upper  layers  being  used  for  common  fiag- 

The  geological  survey  ofthe  State,  authorized  ging,  the  thicker  layers  next  succeeding  for 

by  the  law  passed  in  March,  was  entered  upon  grindstones  and  bridge-building,  and  the  under 

in  June.   Prof.  Newberry,  the  State  Geologist,  sheets,  varying  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thiok- 

immediately  on  his  confirmation  organized  his  ness,  for  the  finest  building-work  and  statuary, 

corps  and  allotted  to  the  members  different  The  Berea  block-stone  was  introduced  into 

fields  of  labor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Elippart,  Secretary  of  New  York  City  as  a  building-stone  in  1866,  and 

the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  being  charged  met  with  so  much  favor  that  a  large  demand 

with  the  investigation  of  the  surface  soil  in  its  for  it  sprang  up.    A  great  number  of  impor- 

relation  to  agricultural  purposes.    In  ad^tion  tant  buildings  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Cana- 

to  the  reg^ar  corps,  seven  volunteers  were  da  have  since  been  built  or  trimmed  with  it, 
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and  it  has  been  saccessfnllj  used  for  large  stai-  ment  of  its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  tad  to  cs- 

uary.    ©ght  qaarries  were  worked  by  differ-  coo«««  •chools  and  the  meaoB  of  initniotioiL 

ent  firms  in  1869,  producing  7,000  tons  of  small  The  injunction  was  granted,  and  trgomenu 

and  medium-sized  grindstones  and  75,000  tons  heard  for  and  against  making  it  perpe^  A 

of  building-stone.    Lake  Abram  stone  is  of  a  decision  was  rendered  in  Febmaiy,  making  the 

somdwhat  coarser  texture,  of  a  light-gray  or  ii^^ction  perpetnaL    The  ease  attracted  st- 

cream  color,  and  crops  out  on  a  high  ridge,  tentlon  throughout  the  country,  aabeariogopoa 

The  stone  is  used  for  building-purposes  and  the  question  of  religious  or  sectarian  instrnctioD 

for  large  grindstones  for  manufactories,  some  in  public  schools, 

weighing  from  two  to  three  tons  each.    The  OREGON,  the  most  northern  State  of  the 

Snarry  was  first  worked  this  year.    Indepen-  Union  on  the  Pacific  slope,  having  Califonb 

ence  stone  also  is  taken  from  a  high  ridge,  is  on  the  south  and  Washington  Territory  od  th« 

of  a  light-gray  color,  and  is  nsed  for  building  north,  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocein  to 

and  for  large  coarse  grindstones.    The  quar-  Snake  Riyer,  the  latter  constituting  a  part  of 

ries  are  worked  by  three  firms,  producing  its  eastern  boundary.    It  is  850  miles  loog 

about  i,000  tons,  mostly  grindstones.     The  from  east  to  west,  and  275  wide  from  north  to 

Amherst  and  Brownhelm,  or  Black  River  quar-  south,    containing    95,274   square  milei,  or 

ries,  are  in  hills  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  60,975,360  acres,  being  about  half  as  Itfge  « 

high.    The  stone  is  of  a  gray  or  cream  color,  the  State  of  California.    Population  estimated 

and  is  used  for  grindstones  and  very  extensivdy  at  about  100,000.     Capital  Salem,  in  Kani& 

for  building-stone  all  over  the  Northern  States.  County. 

Hie  stone  from  these  quarries  was  the  first  The  Coast  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nera- 

from  Ohio  taken  to  the  Eastern  States,  it  hav-  da,  traversing  California,  continue  northward 

ing  been  introduced  in  New  York  in  1863.  through  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after  leaving  Ci£- 

During  1869  the  shipments  aggregated  80,000  fomia,  are  named  tfie  Cascades.    Kear  the 

tons  of  building-stone  and  8,000  tons  of  grind-  southern  boundary  the   chain  throws  ii  i 

stones.    The  entire  shipments  of  what  is  uiown  branch  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  whieh  ei- 

as  *^Ohio  stone,''  in  1869,  amounted  to  over  tends  northeastwardly  through  the  State,  |««' 

125,000  tons  in  ^indstones  and  building-stone,  inginto  Washington  and  Idabo.^ 

The  specific  gravihr  of  the  Ohio  or  Cleve-  The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  tii« 

land  stone  is  2.85.    It  weighs  on  an  average  Sate  is  generally  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the 

142^  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.    A  dose  analy-  Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  an  average  of 

sis  makes  the  percentage  of  pure  sUica   at  HO  miles.    In  California  the  direction  of  the 

from  92  to  95.20,  the  latter  percentage  being  Coast  Mountains  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of 

reported  ef  Berea  stone.    A  number  of  oubio  general  parallelism  with  the  sea-ahore;  tl.« 

blocks,  1^  inches  square,  were,  in  1867,  tested  mountains  sometimes  approaching  close  totk 

by  hydraulic  pressure,  in  New  York,  at  the  shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leavia^ 

request  of  the  architect  of  Trinity  Building,  belts  of  arable  land  between  them  and  the 

The  Berea  stone  tested  sustained  an  average  ocean.    In  Oregon  the  Coast  Range  consuts  of 

pressure  of  15,400  pounds,  and  the  Amherst  a  series  of  higUanda  nmning  al  right  a&giti 

or  Brownhelm  stone  of  9,750  pounds.  with  the  shore,  with  yalieys  and  rivers  b^ 

On  November  1st,  the  Board  of  Education  tween  the  numerous  spurs  having  the  wx 

of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  adopted  the  following  general  direction  as  the  highlands.  The  Coa< 

resolutions :  Kange  of  mountains,  whi^  extend  the  vbole 

Baohed^hiLt  roligioos  instruction,  and  the  raid-  J®^^^'*  ^^  ^^®  |^^'  /^®  covered  with  fine  tirc- 

ing  of  the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  oommon  ber,  such  as  fir,  cedar,   ash,  hemlocR,  nip^ 

schools  of  CLnciniiAti.  it  being  the  true  object  and  live-oak,  and  other  valuable  kinds.    Komcr^'*, 

intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the  chUdren  of  the  parents  streams,  abounding  in  trout  and  salmon,  flo* 

ot  all  sects  and  qpimons,  in  matters  of  faith  and  wor-  ii/>«m  7i./x«n   fYi^^iT  n^/xn^^^^.^:...      Tu^  mM^rt 

ship,  to  eiyoy  aliie  the  l^nefita  of  the  oommon^Mhool  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^^  mountains.     The  w^ 

ftini                                                     v«-o«iw*  ^^^  ^  rather  rough  and  uninviting,  yet  then 

Se^oh^dy  That  ao  much  of  the  regulaUons  on  the  ^^  innumerable  situations  where  happy  b<^°^ 

course  of  study  and  text-hooks  in  uie  intermediate  might  be  made  if  settlers  had  the  nerve  to  «J- 

I^lfwl"?  f^T^Ji^^^J^Jj"^  f"^^^  "5  "^  <»ck  and  subdue  the  forests  that  cover  thee. 

Se^t'^aSli  coI'rnS'^^f  ^SSTa  »^'^^  '^t  f  ""^^  ''  "^^i»  *^  ^f  '^\  ""I^T 

Bible  b^  or  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  ^^^  ^®  ^^  exceedmgly  rich  and  prodncOrc, 

i^propnate  singing  of  the  pupils,"  bo  repealed.  while  the  water-powers  and  facilities  for  vem^' 

Application  was  made  to  the  Superior  Court  ?^^T??  lumber  are  unsurpassed,  with  ji.^ 

by  persons  opposed  to  this  action,  for  an  injuno^  ?'^*^  highway  of  the  Pacific  stw^m^  i«r 

tton  restraining  the  Board  from  oarry^  out  *^  «?«»««*  markets.  The  Indnm  Reseirauoc, 

the  resolutions.    They  quoted^as  the  bads  of  T^^n?*'  ^^^'T\^  ^^.Z^  ^*  ?!!w  i 

their  action,  the  foUowing  provision  of  the  Bill  ?^  *J®  Willamette  Valley  is  the  g««*  J^ 

of  Bights  in  the  constitution  of  the  State :  *^  ^^  wttlement  and  improvement  of  that  pi« 

ea2Sfi^^P^?'4Jl^^^^  fh:  wllTamette  Vdley,  between  theOj. 

the  General  Aasembly  to  ^m  suitable  laws  to  protect  ^^^  Cascade  ranges  of  mountains,  is  i^  «>"" 

every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoy-  long  by  80  wide,  and  embraces  12,000  ftjw^* 
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miles.  Tliroagli  this  valley  flows  the  Willa- 
mette River,  which  is  fed  by  several  fine  later- 
al Btreams  issuing  from  the  moontains.  There 
•re  easy  passes  through  the  Coast  Range  of 
mountains  to  the  sea.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
Teiyprodactive,  and  the  valley  is  well  timbered. 
Immediately  south  lies  the  Umpqoa  Valley, 
vhidi  is  reached  from  the  Willamette  by  easy 
passes  through  the  Galapooya  Mountains.  The 
Umpqua  ^ver  flows  throuf^h  this  rich  valley, 
and  is  fed  by  clear,  swift  tributaries  from  the 
moontains  on  either  side,  similar  to  the  Willa- 
mette. The  soil  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

The  lands  of  Oregon  yield  as  fine  a  wheat 
crop  as  any  country  in  the  world,  the  grain 
reaching  a  size  and  plumpness  seldom  seen 
in  other  countries,  and  is  a  never-failing  crop. 
Oats,  barley,  and,  in  fact,  all  small  grains  grow 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  unsurpassed  for 
fruit  and  garden  vegetables.  It  is  known  all 
07er  the  Pacific  dope  as  the  land  of  "  red 
apples.^'  The  people  have  taken  great  pnde  in 
planting  large  orchards  of  the  best-selected 
froits,  which  bear  heavily  every  year,  and  are 
nerer  known  to  fiuL  Peaches  grow  well,  but 
not  so  bountifully  as  apples.  It  is  a  great 
country  for  pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants, 
blackberries,  strawberries,  and  many  other 
fine  fruits  and  berries.  Some  parts  of  the 
State  cannot  be  surpassed  for  grapes,  but 
they  do  not  ripen  .well  in  the  Willamette 
Valley. 

The  people  have  built  many  school-houses. 
There  is  a  liberal  system  of  common  schools 
for  so  new  and  weak  a  State.  The  poorest 
cottage  has  its  books  and  papers ;  in  general, 
the  people  are  fond  of  reading. 

Oregon  is  a  good  country  for  horses;  they 
are  generally  fieet,  hardy,  and  live  to  a  very 
great  age.  This  is  also  a  suitable  country  for 
sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  has  a  great  many 
fine  breeds  of  each.  Sheep  are  very  healthy, 
multiply  rapidly,  and  produce  veiy  fine  heavy 
fleeces. 

The  climate  alongthe  coast  is  mild  and  very 
oniform;  in  the  AVillamette,  Umpqua,  and 
Bogoe  River  Valleys  it  is  very  much  the  same. 
In  the  summer  a  g^itle  breeze  blows  frx>m  the 
moontiuns  toward  the  sea  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  the  evening  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  In 
the  wintersme  winds  from  the  South  Pacific 
strike  the  coast  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  State,  and^  following  the  natural  channel 
between  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges,  bring 
up  the  douds  from  the  ocean,  which  give 
Oregon  her  riuny  season  of  from  four  to  six 
months'  duration.  When  the  winter  winds 
bloir  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  the  Gulf  of 
Hexioo,  they  have  snow,  which  generally  lies 
bat  a  short  time  in  the  valleys.  In  the  valleys 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  there  is  more 
snow  and  frost  in  winter,  and  but  little  rain. 
The  summers  aHl  over  the  State  are  dry,  clear, 
and  pleasant ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  toned 
down  by  the  cool  breezes,  blowing  in  every 


direction,  from  the  summits  of  Mounts  Hood, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Helen's,  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  perpetual  snow  during  the  entire 
yeA  The  rainy  season  here  mentioned  is  not 
one  continuous,  monotonous  rain  during  the 
whole  winter  season,  but  falls  for  several  days 
at  a  time,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  more,  with 
intervals  of  pleasant  weather  for  several  days' 
or  weeks'  duration. 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  rainy 
and  dry  days  in  the  year  ending  August  81, 
1869,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  climate 
than  any  description.  It  is  from  the  registry 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Gray,  of  Albany,  Linn 
County,  Oregon: 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  we  had 
250  dry  days;  42  rainy  days;  78  showery 
days ;  262  diy  nights,  and  108  rainy  nights, 
during  the  year  ending  August  81,  1869. 
This  climate  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
in  the  northern  latitude. 

The  winter  of  1868-^69  was  among  the  mild- 
est tiiat  Oregon  has  been  favored  with  for 
many  years.  Snow  did  not  fall  in  sufficient 
quantities,  at  any  time,  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  ice  was  not  formed  thicker  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  during  the  coldest  weather. 

The  mountain-summits  of  Oregon  and  their 
heights,  according  to  the  Coast  Survey  Reports, 
are  as  follows: 

T—i.  FmI. 

1ft  St.  Helen's 9,660    Ht.  Cointltatioii 9,895 

"    Sanier 19,880      "    Erie 1,980 

Baker 10,780      "    Blllna 6,819 

OlympiM 8,900    The  Brotbera 6,887 

Constance 7,777    Mt.Hood 11,996 

There  were  no  elections,  either  for  members 
of  Congress,  Legislature,  or  State  officers,  and 
consequently  no  occasion  for  political  conven- 
tions. The  State  was  very  much  excited  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  regard  to  the  projected  rail- 
roads of  the  State ;  nearly  2,000  miles  have 
been  surveyed  and  portions  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  donated  to  them  by  the 
Government;  but  when  the  companies  had 
sold  the  fertile  lands  granted  to  them,  and 
expended  the  money,  they  discontinued  their 
work  and  left  the  roads  unfinished,  and  with- 
out any  facilities  for  travel  over  the  portions 
which  were  finished.  These  roads  have,  some 
of  them,  durmg  the  year  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  most  of 
them  will  be  completed  speedily.    They  will 
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connect  the  State  with  Ban  Francisco,  and  bom  at  Colebrook,  Connecticnt,  Angost  13, 

with  the  Central  Pacific  south  of  the  Blue  1808 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  April  18, 180y. 

Mountains.    It  is  expected  also  that  a  branch  His  parents  having  removed  to  Eingsboro, 

of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  already  %ell  New  York,  he  commenced  his  preparations  for 

under  way,  will  be  constructed  to  Portland,  an  academic  course  under  the  tutorship  of  the 

Oregon.  Rev.  Elisha  Tale.    He  graduated  at  IGddle- 

0  yERBECE,  Fbiedbioh,  an  eminent  Ger-  bury  College,  Vermont,  in  1828,  and  at  tie 
man  painter,  bom  atLubeck,  July  3, 1789;  died  *  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Maasaehagetta, 
in  Rome,  November,  1869.  He  commenced  in  September,  1881.  The  following  year  he 
his  studies  as  an  artist  at  Vienna  in  1806 ;  but  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  was 
having  adopted  certain  notions  on  art,  and  the  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  by  the 
mode  of  studying  it,  essentially  different  from  Third  Presbytery,  and  immediately  became 
those  inculcated  in  the  academy,  he  was  ex-  connected,  as  secretary,  with  the  Presbyterian 
pelled,  together  with  certain  other  students  Educational  Society.  He  oocanonally  oeeu- 
who  entertained  the  same  views,  and  in  1809  pied  his  leisure  time  in  preaching,  but  never 
went  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  any  church.  When  the  Come- 
joined  by  Cornelius  and  Schadow ;  and  these  lius  Institute  was  established,  he  took  direct 
three,  animated  by  similar  ideas,  and  mutually  control  of  it.  About  that  time  he  oommenc«d 
encouraging  each  other,  laid  the  foundation  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  6re^  and  Latin, 
a  school  that  now  holds  a  high  rank,  and  has  devoting  his  spare  hours  to  their  study  with 
in  no  small  degree  influenced  the  taste  for  art  his  own  ardor  and  asdduity.  He  was  particn- 
in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  A  picture  of  larly  fond  of  the  former  langoage.  The  reoilt 
the  Madonna,  which  he  painted  at  Rome  In  was,  the  appearance  at  different  times  of  trans- 
1811,  brought  l^m  into  marked  notice.  He  lations  of  several  Greek  authors,  which  have 
was  next  employed,  together  with  his  asso-  since  become  text-books  and  standard  works 
elates,  by  the  Prassian  consul,  Bartholdi,  to  of  reference  in  many  educational  inatitutionj. 
decorate  his  villa  with  frescos,  and  here  Over-  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  his  Greek 
beck  executed  his  "Joseph  Sold  into  Cap-  Reader,  a  preparatory  book,  which  was  first 
tivity,"  and  '^The  Seven  Tears  of  Famine."  issued  in  1842;  Homer's  Iliad,  1851;  Thxttj- 
After  completing  these  he  painted  in  fresco,  in  dides,  1849,  and  also  Homer's  Odyssey,  and 
the  villa  of  the  Marchese  Massini,  five  large  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Cyropasdia.  11le«^ 
compositions  from  Tasso's  "  Jerasalem  Deliv-  books  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
ered.'^  In  1814,  with  several  of  his  associates,  scmtiny,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  scholars.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  of  Pro£ 
from  that  time  devoted  his  pencil  more  ex-  Owen's  that  theological  students  were  nn- 
clnsively  than  ever  to  religious  subjects.  His  able  to  combine  the  study  of  Greek  and  of 
chief  work  is  a  fresco  at  Assisi,  "  The  Miracle  the  Bible  at  tiie  same  time,  to  remedy  which 
of  Roses  of  St.  Francis,"  and  his  greatest  pic-  he  finally  translated  the  Acts  of  the  Apexes 
ture  in  oil-colors  is  "  The  Influence  of  Religion  into  Greek,  appending  a  dictionaiy  of  the 
on  Art,"  preserved  in  the  Stadel  Institute  in  words  in  tiie  same  language.  His  most  exteo- 
Frankfort.  One  of  his  last  undertakings,  a  sive  literary  undertaking  was  his  Commeo- 
series  of  designs  from  the  Evangelists,  deli-  taries  on  tiie  Gospels,  the  first  volume  of  which 
oately  engraved  in  the  line  manner,  is  a  work  appeared  in  1857.  Two  volumes  have  since 
of  great  merit.  Through  his  entire  career  as  been  printed,  and  manuscript  for  a  third  was 
an  artist,  he  adhered  to  the  views  with  which  in  readiness  for  the  printer  at  the  time  of  bis 
he  started,  viz. :  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  death.  In  November,  1848,  Prof.  Owen  re- 
style  of  the  Italian  masters  prior  to  the  period  tired  from  the  head  of  Cornelius  Institute,  in 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  a  strong  Impression  order  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Professor 
that  form  or  drawing  in  the  style  of  Greek  or  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Lit- 
dassic  art  is  inadmissible  in  works  embodying  erature  at  the  New  TorkFree  Academv. 
religious  subjects.  Most  of  his  best  works  are  On  the  7th  of  Julv,  1853,  he  was  cho^ 
familiar  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  Vice-Principal  of  tKe  academy  under  Fh>- 
the  most  distinguished  German  engravers  have  fessor  Webster,  continuing  as  such  until  the 
employed  themselves  in  reproducing  his  com-  2d  of  May,  1866,  when  the  name  of  the  Id- 
positions.  stitution  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Nev 

OWEN,  John  Jason,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  York  iVee  College,  of  which  he  became  Vkt- 

nent  Greek  scholar,  author,  and  commentator;  President. 
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PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  Amer-  remedying  abuses  and  providing  for  a  vigorous 

ica.   President,  General  Francisco  Solano  Lo-  campaign. 

pez^  born  in  1827;  assumed  the  presidency  on       In  March  General  Mclfahon,  the  minister  of 

September  10, 1862.    Area  of  Paraguay  proper  the  United  States  in  Paraguay,  was  recalled  by 

(situated  between  the  Bivers  Parana  and  Para-  the  new  Administration  in  Washington. 
goaj),  73,000  English  square  miles ;  but,  in-        The  following  is  President  Grants  letter  to 

dading  part  of  the  Grand  Ghaco,  a  cUsputed  Lopez,  informing  him  of  McMahon's  recall: 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay,        Ortai  and  Good  IHend.\  Mr.  Martin  T.  McMahon, 

between  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  who  has  for  some  time  redded  near  the  Gtovemment 

RepnbHc,  and  a  smaU  tract  of  land  between  oftheBepublicofPaiwiay.intheoh^ 

♦»,/t>-«J—  ^^a  TT.r.».,««.  *rv  «rit;/«i.  T>«»«/mA«>  wter  resident  of  the  United  States,  bemg  about  to 

the  Parana  and  Uraguay,  to  which  f  »aga^  return  to  this  countiy,  I  have  directed  him  to  take 

hj9  (Mm,  the  territory  would  exceed  200,000  leave  of  your  Excellency.    Mr.  McMahon,  whose  in- 

sqaare    miles.      The    population,    in    1867,  stnictions  had  been  to  cultivate  with  ^rour  Oovem- 

amounted  to  1  887  481.  ino^t  relations  of  the  closest  friendship,  has  been 

A  division  of  iron-clads  left  Asuncion  on  the  5^1' ;^ Jr^™!S^^\,r^.{?o°^^^^ 

►.,     -  T  J        X    •       AT-     -xr I :^^  Excellenoy  the  assurance  of  our  smeere  desire  to 

5th  of  January,  and,  entermg  the  Manduvira  gtrengthen  and  extend  the  friendly  intercourse  now 

on  the  6th,  chased  six  Pan^raayan  steamers  to  hanpny  subsisting  between  the  two  Governments, 

a  narrow  river,  seventy  mues  £rom  the  Para-  and  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries  a  con- 

guay,  bnfc  were  there  stopped  by  the  Paraguay-  thiuanoe  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  inwr- 

•«<,.:»%$«.»  «  .«^»«»<^.  »ILv^^^  ♦vT*  ««a«»^<nrTk«>C«  ooursc.    The  seal  with  which  he  has  fulfilled  his 

ans  sinking  a  stewner  across  the  narrow  chan-  ^^^^  inBtructions  leads  me  to  hope  that  he  wiU 

nel.    Bemg  unable  to  follow  the  chase  lartner,  execute  his  last  commission  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 

the  Brazilian  vessels  returned  to  Asuncion,  your  Excellency. 

Dormg  the  pursuit  the  Paraguayans  abandoned       Written  at  Washington  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 

a  nearly-completed  steamer,  an  old  one  cut  ^^^^l^j^^^^  '^^  ^^^  thousand  eigbt  hundred 

down,  a  schooner  laden  with  tackling  and  *°   *"^  ^'^iur  good  friend,       U,  S.  GBANT. 
cordage,  and  a  number  of  baizes  and  boats.  By  the  President : 

Lopez  ordered  the  crews  and  guns  of  the       ^IicxltokI^,  Secretary  of  State, 
steamers  to  be  removed  to  his  new  position  at '      ^^  ^^  ^^^  departure  from  Lopez,  Gen- 

Birabibi,  m  the  mountama,  where  he  had  5,000  ^ral  McMahon  addressed  him  as  foUo ws : 

men  and  was  a^^^^^^^yj^^^'^^j^;  ,  ^^^  ,  _  JW^^iuy.- My  mission  near  the  Government 

The  American  minister,  General  McMahon,  ©fParaguay  having  terminated.  I  have  the  honor  to 

and  the  French  and  Italian  consuls,  were  still  piacb  in  your  Exceilencnr's  hands  the  autograph  letter 

with  Lopez.    As  r^ards  the  forces  of  the  con-  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  announcing  my 

tendmir  parties  at  the  bemnninir  of  1869,  it  ?«»11-    The  heroism  and  noble  perseverance  which! 

BOAmTfknf  4.1..V !>»•»»« «vA«tanniiA«T ^«^A«  «tnm  havc  witucsscd  diuinff  my  short  residence  m  this 

Jeenw  that  the  PMaguayans  under  Lopez  num-  ^^^  j^„  AU^^  me^ith  profound  and  lasting  in- 

bered  about  9,000,  and  the  allies,  under  the  torest  m  the  lot  of  its  people.    I  hope  sincerely  that 

command  of  the  Marquis  Oazias,  18,000  men;  the  dav  is  not  far  distant  when  the  din  of  anna  will 

The  allies  for  a  while  were  inactive.    Oazias  oease  forever  within  the  confines  of  the  republic,  and 

left  his  command  on  account  of  alleged  sick-  ^^  ^t  ^"^^^"^  saaifices  made  by  the  «nant  people 

T*«,«     •  v"*'^»"**  "■*  ^     il"  1  Vi  •!?  - ^1^  over  whom  your  Excellency  presides  will  meet  their 

neas,  gimg  it  up  to  Marshal  Guilherme  de  just  reward  m  the  prospenty  and  lasting  indepen- 

oooza.    This  mdecision  gave  Lopez  time  to  dence  of  their  country.    I  now  ftilfll  the  last  duty 

recover  and  to  fortify  himself  in  his  new  posi-  with  which  I  am  intrusted,  by  expressing  to  vour 

tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tebicuari.     Paranhos,  Excellency  the  sincere  desire  of  the  President  of  the 

iKa  TlfHi^nu*.  Ao.mTintaa{/^Tia*  *j\  T>at>atmaxr    An  United  Ststcs  to  Strengthen  and  draw  closer  the 

the  Bmzdian  commiMioner  to  Paraguay,  en-  ^^^^  relations  happUy  existing  at  present  between 

deavonng  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dose,  made  the  two  Governments,  and  to  insure  to  each  people 

propositions  of  peace  to  the  Paraguayans  on  the  the  benefits  resuming  therefrom.    I  offer  you  this 

following  conditions :  that  the  independence  assurance  with  the  ^atest  pleasure,  from  the  fiust 

of  Paraguay  shaU  not  be  impaired;  that  the  that,  during  my  mission  near  your  ExceUency\sGov- 

tVa^iirv^r  ^/ ! *:^«   ^fi  ♦kl  "d;*v  t>a»««m<.«  emment,  nothing  has  occurred  to  interfere  m  the 

ireedom  of  navigation  of  the  Rio  Paraguay  Jughtest  degreT^th  these  friendly  relations,  and  I 

And  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  oe  guaranteed,  ana  devoutly  hope  that  they  will  ever  continue  on  the 

that  Lopez  renounce  his  claims  to  a  portion  of  same  footing. 
the  Chaco  territory  and  the  province  of  Matto        ^o  this  President  Lopez  made  the  foUowmg 

W0930.  I  *^ 

Pal^.SI?'^!? ZttJlSll'TS^;  Jit       ^-'  ^»^*-.- 1  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the 

i^aragnayans  were  determmed  to  fight  to  the  ^^rthy  representative  of  the  greatest  oY  republics 

bitter  end.    The  prisoners  of  war,  released  by  would  have  been  a  witness  to  3ie  end  of  the  heroic 


the  allies  at  Angostura,  rejoined  Lopez,  who    sacrifices  made  by  this  people  for  their  existence. 


allies,  Oount  d'Eu,     t^ig  generous  people,  and,  while  our  voice  is  stifled, 
arnved  at  Asuncion,  and  applied  himself  first  to    they  will  serve  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  Para- 
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gnayanBepublicBtin  exists,  llgh^ng  to  insnre  its  free  on  them,  that  the  Brazilian  commander  esti- 

return  to  fibe  oommunity  of  nations,  Mid  th^  a  pro-  ^ates  their  loss  at  500  killed,  oat  of  the  L200 

longed  Btroffgle  h«s  not  undermined  its  fiutn  or  ^-.„.-,^      Aii*ii^-r.-««^«  *wLa.«^  .^«».^~ 

slilken  its  fifrobm.    Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  assup-  ^^^    AU  the  cannon,  two  flaga»  some  arms, 

anoes  which  your  Ezoellencv  fives  me  in  the  name  of  ®tc.,  were  taken. 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  my  task  shall  be  These  operations  on  the  part  of  the  allies  de- 

to  foster  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  ooun-  veloped  the  fact  that  Lopez  waa  atill  stitnic. 

tries,  so  that  when  we  get  rid  of  the  enemies  now  gj^  position  was  in  a  range  of  monntaina.  hav- 

dalming  aU  our  attention,  we  may  resume  the  eiyoy-  r*"  iTt  *s"ui  TraAA  *    i^S;  *  ^i.         ji     ?*  V 

mStof  the  mutual  beneits  th^offer.  ^^  » l^«V^<i  0^  ®0^  to  h<^  foet.  beyond  which 

the  ooontry  gradoally  rises  to  the  central  chiin 

General  McMahon  was  attended  to  the  Bra-  of  Paraguay,  where  the  eleTation  rMches  orer 
zUian  lines  by  a  Paragaajan  guard  of  ofScers,  8,000  feet  In  those  highlanda  the  Paraguajia 
nnder  the  command  of  General  Oaballero— next  women  were  raising  fo^  while  the  men  guard- 
to  Lopez  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  Para-  ed  the  approachee  a^  comd  retire  from  poaidoD 
ffuayan  camp.  On  arriving  at  General  Poll-*  to  position  into  stUI  more  d^colt  regions;  the 
doro^s  headqaarter&  Generid  McMahon  was  re-  gaps  were  well  defended  by  abattia  and  eaith- 
ceived  with  marked  respect^  and  shortly  after  works;  on  the  flat  tops  of  the  moimtains Lopez 
an  aide-de-camp  arrived  from  the  Count  d'Eu,  had  his  heaviest  cannon  so  placed  aa  to  sweep 
with  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  head-  the  gaps  and  command  ^e  works  bdow;  Le 
quarters.  He  accepted  the  invitation^  and  was  was,  however,  very  much  in  need  of  arms  and 
received  by  his  Imperial  Highness  with  every  ammunition.  The  Brazilian  commando'  wa 
mark  of  distinguished  consideration.  A  guard  aware  of  Lopez's  pertinaci^  and  hia  own  di£- 
of  Brazilian  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  cultiea,  aa  set  forth  plainlv  and  frankly  i&  a 
Captain  Bice,  accompanied  him  to  Asuncion.  statement  subsequently  made. 

When  the  allies,  after  several  months  of  in-  The  attack  upon  Asourra,  which  bad  been 
activity,  resumed,  the  offensive,  thev  were  at  for  several  months  the  stronghold  of  Lapu, 
first  much  harassed  by  Lopezes  bold  troopers,  waa  retarded  by  heavy  rains.  When  theBrtal- 
General  Barreto,  with  over  2,000  cavalry,  failed  ians  advanced,  they  received  a  serious  check 
to  advance  on  Villa  Bica,  to  Join  General  Por-  and  were  thro?ni  back  upon  their  base,  their 
tinno^s  brigade,  which  was  attempting  a  march  rear-guard  being  defeated  during  the  Tetre«L 
from  the  Upper  Parana,  but,  on  returning  from  Count  d'Eu  was  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  make 
the  Tebicuan,  he  found  he  could  not  get  over  a  aatiafactory  reoonnoissanoe  of  approaches 
that  river  where  he  struck  it,  and  thought  it  to  Ascurra,  although  he  commanded  the  entin 
advisable  to  make  no  farther  stay,  looking  for  *line  from  Asuncion  to  Yilla  Bica.  (hi  Aogim 
fords,  but  to  hurry  back  with  all  possible  dis-  21at,  the  Argentine  cavalry  cut  off  800  to  400 
patch;  and,  in  fact,  it  waa  only  by  a  series  of  Paraguayana  escorting  some  baggage,  but  the 
forced  marchea  that  he  managed  to  escm  advanced  troops  of  the  allies  feu  back.  The 
being  caught  in  the  narrow  roads  through -the  main  army,  according  to  official  Brazilian  re- 
woods.  As  it  was,  his  rear-guard^  whi<^  had  ports,  reached  Perebebuy  on  the  10th  of  An- 
fallen  behind  nine  or  ten  imles,  m  trying  to  gust  On  the  12th,  this  place  waa  attacked 
bring  along  some  8,000  Paraguayan  non-com-  and  taken  after  a  stubborn  stm^le.  The  place 
batanta,  was  cut  off  fro^  the  main  body;  the  was  defended  by  2,000  men.  The  taking  c>f 
Paraguayans,  under  OarabaUo,  coming  in  by  a  Perebebuy  caused  LopezL  as  it  appears,  to  abfia- 
nde-road,  and  fortifying  during  the  night  the  don  Ascurra.  The  allies  continued  their 
narrow  bush-road  which  formed  the  communi-  pursuit,  and  forced  Lopez  to  accept  battle  C4: 
cation.  On  being  informed  of  this  Barreto  August  16th.  Lopez  waa  beaten,  and  left  23 
turned  back,  and  abandoned  his  rear-guard  to  cannon,  his  loss  being  estimated  by  the  Brad- 
its&te.  The  Count  d^£u,  on  hearing  that  Bar-  ian  reports  at  2,000.  At  the  Hondo  anotbtir 
reto  waa  threatened  by  the  Paraguayans,  hur-  skirmish  took  place,  with  the  same  result  C^ 
ried  off  brigadee  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  hia  August  18th  tiie  six  vessels  of  Lopez,  wbkh 
assistance,  and  rescued  the  rear-guard,  but  all  were  beached  near  Caraguatay,  in  the  Tagp^ 
the  Paraguayan  refugees  had  disappeared.  Most  were  burned  by  the  Paraguft/waa.  The  alHrd 
of  the  Brazilian  rear-guard  saved  themselves  by  loss  at  the  taking  of  Perebebuy  is  given  at  64o 
abandoning  their  horses  and  by  taking  to  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  to?ni  was  badly  d 
woods,  living  on  what  they  could  find  till  their  chosen  for  defence,  being  on  the  slope  of  a  hiH 
friends  came  up.  Barreto  brought  into  camp  and  commanded  from  several  points.  The  Ptr> 
between  8,000  and  4,000  Paraguayan  women,  agnayans  were  caught  as  in  a  trap,  the  works 
children,  and  old  men,  who  were  started  ahead,  being  entered  on  three  sides;  but  they  nasuA 
and  thus  were  not  recaptured.  desperately,  even  the  women  taking  part  with 

A  victory  waa  obtained  by  a  Brazilian  force  lances  and  sticks,  and   hurling  bottles  an-i 

that  mardied  against  San  Pedro,  while  1,200  stones  at  the  allied  soldiery.     General  Jo»J 

Paraguayans  were  trying  to  place  a  deep  river  Manoel  Menna  Barreto  waa  killed, 

between  them  and  tiie  greatly  superior  corps  After  these  reverses,  Lopez  retreated  dow- 

marching  to  attack  them.  Three  hundred  Para-  ly,  holding  his  ground  aa  pertinaeioosly  i^ 

guayans  were  surrounded  and  taken,  the  rest  could  be  expected.    The  Indians  in  the  east  of 

tried  to  cross  the  river,  and,  while  doing  so,  Paraguay  seemed  to  remain  loyal  to  him,  &n  1 

they  suffered  so  severely  from  the  fire  poured  he  sent  officers  to  them  to  organize  and  train 
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them.  He  had  still  abont  5,000  men.  bat  began  to  labor  more  effectaallj  in  the  Sunday-school, 
to  be  out  of  ammunition^  while  his  cavalry'  althongh,  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  into 
was  poorif  moanted.  He  eistablished  his  head-  the  employment  of  a  life-insnrance  company. 
qnarten  at  St.  Estanislas  to  collect  snppliee  Daring  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  visited 
and  men  (50  mOes  from  the  river  Paragoay).  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  attending 
The  loss  of  the  Brazilians  dnring  the  strnggles  conventions,  leotaring  before  Snnaay-schools, 
in  Aagost  is  said,  by  Paraguayan  sonroea,  to  and  everywhere  showing  an  indefatigable  as- 
hare  amoanted  to  8,000  men.    The  allies  pre-  ridnity  in  the  promotion  of  the  Sanday-school 
pared  to  retnm  from  Paraguay,  and  the  Ar-  work,  laboring  among  all  denominations  alike, 
gentine  contingent  was  called- back.     Oonnt  He  was  the  author  of  a  volame  entitled  *^  The 
d'En  gave  hk  command  to  G^eral  Polidoro.  Sabbath-sohool  Index,"  aeverid  articles  in  re- 
Early  in  the  year,  the  alliea  had  appointed  ligioas  pertodioals,  giving  his  experiences  in, 
la  Asuncion  a  provisional  government.     In  and  views  on,  Sanday-school  matters^  and  also 
Angast  the  Provisional  Government  issued  a  of  a  work  on  horticulture. 
decree,  offering  free  grants  of  land  along  the  PARE,  Roswbll,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
rpper  Parana  for  the  importation  of  live  cattle,  gyman,  oollege  professor  and  president,  and 
The  Government  also  abolished  the  monopoly  author,  bom  ki  Oonn.,  in  1807 ;  died  in  Chicago, 
on  yerba,  the  Paraguayan  tea.    This  was  the  Dl.,  July  16,  1860.     He  entered  the  Unitea 
oalj  tax  imposed  upon  the  |>eople  by  the  late  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
goremment,  and  it  jielded  an  immense  revenue,  July,  1827,  and  graduated  in  1881,  ranking 
the  tea  being  purchased  by  the  government  at  first  in  his  class.    He  was  immediately  ap- 
aboattwen^-five  cents  the  twenfy-five  pounds,  pointed  second-lieutenant  of  the  Corps  of 
and  flold  to  exporters  at  about  $8.  Engineers,   and  served  as  assistant-engineer 
In  September,  Lopez  retired  still  farther,  to  in  the  oonstruotion  of  Fort  Adams,  Newport 
San  Joaquin,  the  allies  remaining  rather  in-  Harbor,  from  1881  to  1883 ;  of  Fort  Warren, 
active,  as  pursuit  became  more  and  more  diffl-  Boston  Harbor,  from  1838  to  1836,  and  of 
colt   In  Kovember,  the  Brazilians  crossed  the  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  at  the  mouth  of 
Tejni-Guaza  River,  and  surrounded  the  position  Delaware  Bay,  in  1836.    On  the  30th  pf  Sep- 
of  Lopez,  which  was  promptly  abandoned,  the  tember,  1836,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
Paraguayans  being  dosely  pursued  by  cavalry,  was  immediately  appointed  Professor  of  Nat- 
whioh  pushed  on  to  Ingatime,  where  machinery  nral  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
for  making  gunpowder  was  found  and  de-^  sity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  till 
strojed.  I^pezthea  retreated  beyond  the  Maiv  1848.    In  1842  he  received  deacon^s,  and,  in 
ficaya.    The  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war  1843,  priest's  orders  in  the  Protestant  Enisco- 
wasTerycontotidictory.  The  allies  several  times  pal  ChTaHsh,  and  was,  for  two  years,  employed 
reported  the  flight  of  Lopez  to  Bolivia;  but  in  tiie  pastorate.    But  teaching  was  his  appro- 
theae  reports  were  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  priate  vocation,  and,  in  1845,  we  find  him  the 
fomid  to  be  incorrect,  as  he  still  continued  Principal  of  Christ-Church  Hall,  a  high-school 
his  guerilla  warfare.    At  the  dose  of  the  year  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  which  he  conducted  with 
the  Argentine,  as  wdl  as  a  considerable  por-  g^t  sucoess  till  1852.     In  1850,  Norwich 
tion  of  the  Brazilian  troops,  were  called  home.  University,  Y t.,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
a  small  force  being  regardea  as  sufficient  to  pre-  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  called  him  to  the  presi- 
dent the  return  of  Lopez  to  power.  dency  of  the  university.     He  declined,  but 
PARDEE,  RioHABD  G.,  a  promoter  and  two  years  later  accepted  the  prendency  of 
organizer  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  an  author,  Racine  CoUege,  Wisconsin,  retaining  the  posi- 
bom  in  Sharon,  Schoharie  County,  N.  T.,  tlon  till  1869,  and  serving  as  chancellor  or  the 
October  IS,  1811 ;  died  in  New  Tork,  Feb-  college  from  1859  to  1833.     In  1863  he  re- 
raary  4, 1869.    The  first  sixteen  years  of  his  mov^  to  Chicago,  and  founded  a  literary  and 
life  were  roent  upon  his  father's  farm,  attend-  scientific  school  for  young  men  near  that  city, 
ing^  88  he  nad  opportunity,  the  district  school,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Immanuel  Hall. 
In  1828  he  went  to  Seneca  Falls,  where  he  Of  this  school  he  was  the  rector  and  proprie- 
ftcted  for  a  short  time  as  derk  in  the  post-  tor  till  his  death.    Dr.  Park  had  a  high  repu- 
office,  and  afterward  obtuned  a  ntuation  in  a  tation  as  a  physicist,  and  kept  up  his  acquaint- 
drj-goods  store.    In  1840  he  removed  to  Pal-  ance  with  physioal  science  through  life.    He 
mjra,  in  Wayne  County,  and  was  there  engaged  was  the  author  of  ^^  A  Sketch  of  the  History 
in  business  until  1852,  when  he  removed  to  of  West  Point,''  1840;  "Pantology,  or  a  Sys- 
(^neva,  and  a  year  later  to  New  Tork  City,  tematic  Survey  of  Human  Knowledge,"  1841 ; 
liaving    accepted    the  position   of   Genend  '^  Hand-Book  for  American  Travellers  in  Eu- 
Agent  for   tibe   New   York  Sunday  -  schoc^  rope,"  1853;  "Jerusalem  and  Other  Poems," 
Union.    Here  he  remained  'for  a  period  of  1857,  and  a  number  of  occasional  addresses, 
tea  years,  exhibiting  marked  enterprise  and  lectures,  etc. 

efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  PEABODY,  Geoboi,  a  banker  of  London, 

the  Union,  developing  and  extending  its  in-  and  the  most  liberal  philanthropist  of  an- 

flnence  until  it  became  a  conspicuous  feature  dent  or  modem  times,  bom  in  Danvers,  Mass., 

in  the   religious   institutions   of  tiiat   city.  Eebmary  18,  1705;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  No- 

Aboat  1863  he  resigned  his  position  in  order  vember  4,  1869.    He  was  descended  firom  a 
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good  family  of  the  old  English  stock,  his  an-  InflneDoe,  however,  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
cestor  Francis  Paybody  having  come  to  New  the  loan,  and,  in  appreciation  of  his  aenic«  on 
England  ii^  1637,  and  having  attained  to  a  this  occasion,  the  State  afterward  offieiaDj 
prominent  position  and  considerable  wealth  in  recorded  her  obligation  "for.his  generotude 
the  colony  dnring  a  long  life  there.  Some  of  votion  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  MarjUnd.' 
his  numerous  descendants,  and  among  them  During  these  trying  days  he  stmgi^edmanMj 
the  parents  of  (George  Peabody,  had  met  with  to  sustain  the  credit  of  his  native  country,  and 
misfortunes  and  were  poor.  In  consequence  it  is  not  awarding  him  too  much  praise  to  saj 
of  their  poverty  they  were  unable  to  give  any  that  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  theabflity 
considerable  opportunities  of  education  to  their  and  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  pay  their 
children.  After  acquiring  the  scanty  rudiments  debts  was  due  more  to  his  efforts  than  to  those 
of  an  education,  little  more  than  the  ability  to  of  any  other  man.  He  had  won  a  high  npc- 
read  and  write,  George  Peabody  became,  at  the  tation  in  both  Europe  and  America  for  coin- 
age of  eleven  years,  a  derk  in  the  grocery-store  mercial  ability,  strict  integrity,  and  a  wl<« 
of  Sylvester  Proctor  in  Danvers.  Three  years  foresight  and  discrimination  in  his  hxmas 
later,  he  went  to  Vermont  and  lived  for  a  year  transactions,  and  in  a  few  years  hia  honsi 
with  his  grand&ther,  Mr.  Dodge,  at  Thetford.  became  the  leading  one  for  American  aecQiitits 
In  1811,  his  elder  brother,  David,  had  opened  in  Europe,  and  the  one  on  which  letters  of  credit 
a  dry -goods  shop  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  were  very  generally  drawn.  His  conrt«sy  and 
sent  for  George,  from  Thetford,  .to  become  his  attention  to  Americans  who  had  letters  of  credit 
clerk.  Not  long  after  he  entered  upon  his  on  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  were  very  gratifying 
duties  there,  a  destructive  fire  occurred,  and  to  the  recipients  and  spread  his  fame  widely. 
his  brother,  with  many  others,  was  ruined.  His  house  in  London  became  the  headqoarUrrs 
He  next  went  with  an  undo— John  Peabody,  of  American  news  and  acquaintance,  hi  1S51, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  esteemed  wealthy,  when  the  prospects  of  the  American  deptrt- 
but  who  had  failed  in  1611 — ^to  G^eorgetown,  ment  of  the  great  World^s  Fair  in  London  vere 
D.  G.  Here  his  uncle  started  a  store,  con-  very  dark.  Congress  refbaing  an  appropriaticB, 
ducting  business  from  prudential  considerations  Mr.  Peabody  came  forward,  and  by  bis  liber- 
in  his  nephew's  name,  though  he  was  still  a  ality  supplied  the  deficiency.  Toward  Dr. 
minor,  and  very  soon  intrustmg  it  entirely  to  Kane's  Arctic  expedition  he  gave  |10,0(<it. 
his  management.  His  genius  for  mercantile  An  American  writer  in  London,  since  bis  death, 
pursuits  soon  developed  itself,  and  attracted  gives  the  following  account  of  his  remarkable 
the  attention  of  some  eminent  business  men.  courtesies  to  American  trafrellers : 
Meantime  fearing  that  if  he  continued  in  busi-  Baring  1851  Mr.  Peabody  oommenoed  inntii^  t'^ 
ness  in  his  own  name,  he  would  be  held  respon-  dinner  every  person  who  brought  a  letter  of  credit  ca 
sible  for  debts  of  relatives  which  he  had  never  ^  honae.  The  thing  had  been  unknown  beretofon. 
c«Btr«teihewithdre^.inl8Utobe««»ethe  ^t^^^^l^^^^:^^^ 
partner  of  Mr.  iLJisha  Riggs,  in  the  wholesale  inritation  to  dinner  at  the  •*  Star  and  Garter.*'  «r  w 
dry-goods  trade,  that  gentieman  supplying  the  a  Sunday's  /Hs  at  Hampton  Court,  or  to  a  sail  od  tie 
capital,  the  management  of  which  he  confided  Thames,  or.  at  least,  to  an  "At  Home"  at  Chi 

to  tiie  young  merchant.    At  Baltimore,  next  £5?"^'/??  •M'!?  ^i'    SSS^^JS^^ST" 

«<..»  ♦!;-..  «r2.  i.rvn.A  <.««A.<^  «,>**«  «  !«•««  »^A  investment,  his  outlays  paid.    From  1861  to  Iwi, « 

year,  the  new  house  entered  upon  a  large  and  ^j^^jj^  ^^^  y^^  ^^  refired  from  active  intew*  n 

growing  business,  insomuch  that,  in  1822,  it  his  firm,  the  drafts  upon  him  in  American  kctei 

could  afford  to  estoblish  branches  in  New  York  of  credit  increased  twenty-fold.    To  defend  tl^- 

and  PhUadelphla.  The  business  still  increasing,  fcl^Wi  the  other  leading  honaes  were  obli^  io»^r 

Mr.Peabody«H>Bh«lti.eopp<^n.«tyofin«kfag  g*, p S4» ^iS^S. ITO'.^ 

repeated  voyages  to  Europe  for  the  purchase  piettstheilndsnothi8moneyonly,buta8odal*t- 

of  goods,  and  several  times  on  his  transatlantic  oome,  in  the  bills  of  exchange  he  presents. 
Journeys  was  intrusted  with  affairs  of  moment       At  the  head  of  the  dmner-table,  aa  the  ^^«f^' 

by  the  State  of  Maryland.    By  tiie  retirement  n«y5on«  /^>T;'*i?*'*™*'?**.^jSu  JfS^ 

of  Mr.  Riggs,  in  im,  he  becLne  the  head  of  .  S^^^Pgib'^li^^ 

his  house,  and  in  1837  settled  m  London,  four  extemporised  pleasure-paraw,  Mr  Peabodjr  ▼>*  <»; 

years  afterward  withdrawing  from  the  firm  of  of  the  most  genial  of  men.    Hisjgentle  1>««^)^*^ 

Peabody,  Riggs  &  Go.,  and  establishmg  him-  humor,  oonstot  attention,  Mid  thorough  good^ 

aelf  All  A  ban  W      At  tiiis  time  he  wan  Sread  v  ing— i«lded  to  his  appreciation  of  whaterer  wis  gojJ 

seit  as  a  Danger.    At  tnw  time  ne  was  aireaay  ^^^  ^^^^^  quaUtiei  of  othen,  laoghiag  amow  tU 

a  man  of  large  wealth.    He  had  also  performed  heartiest  at  a  weU-told  story  orbnlliant  repartee, 

noteworthy  service  for  the  public.    During  and  never  flagging  in  hia  interest  up  to  tlM  1*^^ 

the  commercial  and  financial  crisis  of  1887,  he  hour  of  night— nu3e  him,  as  a  friend  and  «>»pjj''y' 


was  appointed  by  the  Maryknd  Legislature  ^#116™^  M^^^^ 

one  of  tfiree  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  loan.  entertSmnentTwillis's  BoomS;  which  taought  h^ 

This  duty  was  none  of  the  lightest    In  England  his  first  £ngUsh  notorietv.    He  had  beeooie  v>oe- 

all  American  securities  were  looked  upon  with  what  known  amonv  Amencans  before  this  as  a  o^<f 

suspicion  because  of  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  ?£?j^.^A"*««  f?.^if!S.!2i^^l!^^ 

abroad, 
which 
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the  WAY.  Mr.  Peabody  sought  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Bank  of  England,  placed  before  the  directors  a 

ind  laid  before  the  mmister  his  plans.    The  latter  i\gi  ^f  hjg  assets,  and  asked  the  loan  of  £1,000,- 

was  London  rumor.    What 
modem  Star  Chamber  is  not 

reabodT's  invicauon  wnen  ii  snoma  oome.    inis  ou  reuuru.     j^eiure  the  close  of  business  hours 

stamped  the  affair.    Where  the  Bake  went  all  could  it  was  stated,  as  if  on  authority,  that  the  great 

go.  It  was  withort  exaggeration  the  •fl«r  of  the  American  house  was  safe.   Mr.  Peabody's  cred- 

season.   Mr.  Peabody  spared  no  expense.   Lablaohe,  ..  ^^^^a  ;«^«^««„k1a 

Alboni,  and  Orisi,  lent  the  concert  the  aid  of  theiJ  ^^  ^^  impre^able.            ,  ^,    ^    ^  ^        .^ 

voices ;  dachesses  walued  with  Qovemors  of  States,  Five  years  after  this  event  Mr.  reabody  paid 

and  members  of  Parliament  flirted  with  Massachusetts  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  one  of  his  first 

beUe«,  long  past  the  small  hours  of  the  night :  news-  ^cts  was  to  contribute  the  sum  of  $300,000  for 

y^^^S^^^^J^nS^nlff^  ^^J'nf  j?,wt  ^^^  fouudiug  of  au  cducational  institution  in 

Amencan's  oanqnet;  ana  on  the  morning  or  July  5.  ,.        ,     .   ^P    ..        x>  t>  i«.>               rn     ^u*     v^ 

1851,  Oeoige  PeaWy's  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  ™  adopted  city  of  Baltmiore.     To  this  he 

half  the  kingdom.  afterward  added  $200,000,  and  m  1866  the 

donation  was  increased  by  $500,000,  and  on 

The  one  hundredth  anniversanr  of  the  cor-  the  22d  of  September,  1869,  he  gave  $400,000 
porate  existence  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  more,  making  a  total  contribution  of  $1.400, 000. 
occarred  on  the  16th  of  June,  1852^  and  that  In  1858  the  comer-stone  of  the  building  was 
d&T  was  celebrated  in  a  manner  befitting  the  laid,  butw  the  rebellion  soon  after  breaking  out, 
occasion.  Among  the  invitations  to  attend  the  its  erection  and  dedication  were  delayed  until 
festivities  was  one  to  George  Peabody,  who  re-  i^r  the  close  of  the  war.  In  his  letters  to  the 
plied,  expressing  regret  that  he  could  not  be  trustees  of  this  institution  Mr.  Peabody  ex- 
present  to  Join  in  the  celebration  of  this  the  preyed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  *'  so  conducted 
MQtennial  of  his  native  town.  He,  however,  throughout  its  whole  career  as  to  teach  political 
sent  the  committee  a  sentiment  enclosed  in  an  and  religious  charity,  toleration,  and  benefi- 
envelope,  "  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  oence,  and  prove  itself  to  be,  in  all  contingen- 
his  name  should  be  called  in  due  course  at  the  cies  and  conditions,  the  true  friend  of  an  ines- 
dinner-table.'^  After  the  dinner  had  been  eaten  timable  Union,  of  the  salutary  institutions  of 
aad  several  speeches  made,  Mr.  Peabody^s  name  free  government,  and  of  liberty  regulated  by 
was  called,  the  envelope  opened,  and  this  sen-  law.'' 

timent  read :    ^*  Education — a  debt  due  from  While  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peabody  was 

the  present  to  future  generations."    In  contin-  the  recipient  of  marked  attention  from  all 

nation  he  wrote:  ^^In  acknowledgment  of  the  classes  of  people  wherever  he  went.    Numer- 

payment  of  that  debt  by  the  generation  which  ous  public  receptions  were  tendered  him,  all  of 

preceded  me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvers,  which  were  declined,  save  one  in  Danvers, 

and  to  aid  in  its  prompt  future  discharge,  I  which  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  that 

give  to  the  inhabitimts  of  that  town  the  sum  of  was  ever  bestowed  upon  a  philanthropist. 

|20,000,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  In  1858  Ifr.  Peabody  returned  to  England, 

morality  among  them.^'    To  this  sum  he  after-  and  set  about  putting  into  practical  effect  a 

ward  made  repeated  additions,  taking  gre|it  scheme  of  benevolence  which  had  occupied  bis 

interest  in  the  Peabody  Institute  and  Library,  mind  for  several  years  previous.    This  was, 

erected  and  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus  "  under  a  sense  of  gratituae  "  for  his  success  in 

throQgh  his  liberality.    In  all,  he  gave  to  this  England,  "to  make  a  donation  for  the  benefit 

institate  $200,000,  and  $50,000  more  to  found  an  of  the  poor  of  London."    To  this  end  he  con- 

institotion  on  a  similar  plan  in  North  Danvers.  suited  Ids  Mends,  0.  M.  Sampson,  Sir  James 

Mr.  Peabody^s  commercial  credit  never  suf-  Emerson  Tenuent,  his  partner,  J.  S.  Morgan, 
fered  serious  reverse.  There  was  but  a  single  and  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio. 
time  during  his  residence  in  London — and  that  In  a  letter  dated  "London,  March  12,  1862," 
occapying  the  brief  period  of  two  or  three  days  and  addressed  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
only— when  his  financial  solidity  was  in  ques-  United  States  minister  to  England,  Lord  Stan- 
tion.  It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  1857.  ley,  M.  P.  (now  Earl  of  Derby),  and  others, 
There  had  been  great  failures  in  New  York,  whom  he  appointed  trustees,  he  wrote,  after 
Kemittances  frt>m  America  to  England  ceased,  explaining  the  motives  which  actuated  him : 
The  storm  increased.  Private  bankers  refused  ''  Mv  object  being  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
to  discount  the  best  paper,  and  the  Bank  of  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  this  great  metropolis, 
Bngload  denied  the  application  for  an  eztraor-  and  to  promote  their  comfort  and  happiness, 
dinary  loan  to  Overend  and  Gum^.  Fail-  I  take  pleasure  in  apprising  you  that  I  have 
nres  commenced  in  the  city;  whispers  against  determined  to  transfer  to  you  the  sum  of 
the  oldest  houses  were  overheard;  a  draft  of  £150,000,  which  now  stands  available  for  this 
the  broker  of  the  Rothschilds,  for  £10,000,  on  purpose  on  the  books  of  Messrs.  George  Pea- 
Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co.,  was  rejected  when  body  and  Co.,  as  you  will  see  by  the  accom- 
offered  for  discount,  and  Peaboay  was  said  panying  correspondence."  This  sum  was  in- 
to be  tottering.  Mr.  Peabody  then  took  the  creased  by  a  ftirther  donation  of  J^200,000  in 
bold  step  of  his  life.  Without  consultation  1864,  and  just  before  his  death  by  £150,000 
vith  friends,  as  if  on  his  usual  errand  to  additional,  making  the  whole  amount  £500,000 
'Change,  he  stepped  into  the  parlor  of  the  —$2,500,000. 
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Mr.  Peabodj^s  object,  though  stated  bj  him  for  a  department  of  Phyacal  Science,  |150,000. 

as  the  amelioration  of  ^e  condition  and  aug-  Bnt  his  most  magnificent  donatioii  wis  tbe 

mentation  of  the  comforts  of  the  poor  generaUj,  gift  of  $2,100,000  to  a  board  of  trastees  for  the 

was  practically  the  helping  of  the  indnstrioos  promotion  of  education  in  the  Sooth,  without 

poor.    The  most  reasonable  way  of  benefiting  restriction  of  race  or  condition ;  a  ^  which, 

these  would  be,  he  thought,  to  provide  at  very  under  the  circumstances  of  the  South  it  the 

moderate  rent  decent  homes  for  them.    In  that  time,  was  one  of  the  highest  boons  which  codd 

great  city  the  children  of  the  poor  grow  up  hare  been  bestowed  upon  her.    This  fimd  has 

amid  surroundings  of  painful  squalor,  and  in  been  wisely  managed,  and  has  stimidited  the 

habitations  where  all  the  yirtues  are  in  danger  libarali^  of  others^  and  throi^h  its  infinence, 

of  being  excluded  with  fresh  air  and  clean-  direct  and  indirect,  education  in  the  South  his 

liness.    Mr.  Peabody  thought  it  no  blessing  to  taken  great  strides  in  adTance.  To  other  object^ 

oyerweigh  those  whom  be  benefited  with  a  during  this  yifflt,  he  made  donations  of  more 

sense  of  their  dependence,  and  argued  to  lum-  than  §200,000,  and  distributed  snKHighisk'ih 

self  thatthegooddone  would  be  a&  the  greater  dred  about  (1,600,000  in  addition.   In  1867 

bytnaking  the  poor  free  agents  in  it.   He  would  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  tendered  hj 

not  maintain  paupers,  for  that  was  the  work  of  the  Queen  a  baronetcy  or  the  Grand  Cross  of 

society  by  other  means.    He  wished  to  help  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  but  declined  them 

the  poor  to  help  themselTCs.     Conseauently,  both,  and  in  answer  to  a  ouestion  as  towhst 

he  thought  it  wise  to  charge  a  rent  below  t^e  gift  he  would  accept,  said :  "  A  letter  from 

average^  but  to  giye  for  better  accommodations  tihe  Queen  of  England,  which  I  mhj  csitt 

than  erer  private  landlords  could  offer.    He  across  the  Atlantic  and  deposit  as  a  memon^l 

might  also  have  reckoned  upon  creating  a  de-  of  one  of  her  most  faithful  sons.**    The  Qpeei 

sire  to  build  a  better  kind  of  dwellings  than  promptiy  complied  with  this  request,  writios 

hare  usuaUy  been  erected  for  tenants.  Mr.  Peabody  a  most  graceful  letter  of  aeknovl- 

Four  great  buildings,  known  by  the  name  of  edgment  of  his  **more  than  princely  mmifi- 

Peabody,  have  been  erected  in  four  of  the  cence,'*  and  adding  to  it  a  portrut  of  henelf. 

goorest  quarters  of  London,  and  others  are  now  The  letter  and  portrait  are  both  deponted  in 

1  course  of  erection.    It  has  been  said  that  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Danvers. 

they  did  not  quite  falfil  bis  design;  that  the  The  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  londra 

tenants  did  not  like  the  provision  which  re-  manifested  itself  in  the  erection  of  i  fioe 

quired  them  to  keep  the  rooms  and  halls  clean,  statue  of  him  in  that  city.    Early  in  1868  be 

and  preferred  to  pay  the  same  or  higher  rents  visited  the  Ckmtinent,  and,  after  purcbiong  si 

where  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  living  estate  in  Hungary,  spent  some  tune  in  Rome, 

as  filthily  as  they  pleased.    It  was  alleged  also  where  he  liberally  endowed  an  Ait  School, 

that  for  the  most  part  these  tenements  had  and  where  the  citizens  in  gratitude  erected  i 

passed  into  the  occupancy  of  a  class  above  statue  to  his  memory.  His  health  was  ^liif 

those  for  whom  they  were  at  first  intended —  but  he  felt  that  he  must  once  more  revisit  ha 

clerks  on  small  salaries,  poor  but  industrious  native  land  before  lus  death,  and  on  the  10th 

journeymen -mechanics— who  availed  them-  of  June,  1869,  he  landed  in  New  York,  and,  ifter 

selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  low  some  days*  rest,  proceeded  to  Boston  and  i^ 

rent  when  they  could  afford  one  a  grade  higher,  his  beloved  Danvers.    He  now  endowed  the 

Tliere  may  have  been  some  grounds  for  tiiese  Peabody  Museum,  at  Salem,  with  |16O,000, 

criticisms,  but  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  most  gave  (30,000  to  Newburyport  for  a  libnn, 

of  them  that  Mr.  Peabody,  who  was  not  at  all  $80,000  to  Phillips  Academ^,  Andovcr,  130,000 

inclined  to  too  great  leniency  hi  such  matters,  to  the  Massachusetts  Histonoal  Society,  130,000 

visited  these  tenement-houses  often,  incognito^  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  P^^ 

and  that  he  came  away  expressing  himself  fully  to  Kenyon   College,  (10.000  to  the  Powo 

satisfied  with  the  way  the  trustees  had  carried  library  at  Thetfordj  Vt,  (60,000  to  WaahiBg- 

out  his  intentions.    It  should  be  said  tiiat  a  ton  College,  Virginia,  and  crowned  his  pn- 

part  of  the  income  was  reserved,  to  be  devoted  vious  benevolence  to  the  cause  of  S4nrthtfQ 

to  the  relief  of  the  tenants  in  deserving  cases.  Education  by  a  further  gift  of  (1,400,000  to 

In  1866  Mr.   Peabody  again   visited   the  the  trustees  of  that  ftmd  for  its  purposes.  Od 

United  States,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty  the  80th  of  September,  1869,  hetookhiadeput' 

welcome.    He  had  already  given  so  largely  to  ure  for  London,  and  four  weeks  later  died  q 

objects  of  benevolence  that  he  had  begun  to  that  city.    His  known  charities  to  the  vari^ 

--             ---           --  --          -              .--       his  giro 


country  largesses  which  should  tran-  round  numbers,  eight 

scend  what  he  had  given  in  England.     As  Tliose  who  knew  him  best  say  that  he  v^o 

we  have  already  noticed,  he  increased  his  gave  considerable  sums  secreuy.    He  left  i 

gifts  to  the  Institute   and  Conservatory  of  property  of  five  millions  or  more,  mostly  to 

Music  at  Baltunore  to  (1,000,000;  for  the  his  relatives.    It  was  his  own  testanonr,  and 

founding  of  an  Institute  of  Archaeology  at  that  of  those  who  were  most  intimatelT  •^ 

Cambridge,  in  connection  with  Harvard  Col-  quainted  with  him,  that  these  great  benefit 

lege,  he  gave  (160,000,  and  to  Yale  College,  tions  were  really  so  many  triumphs  orer  • 
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disposition  natnrallj  parsimonioas  and  fond  which  was  prononnced  to  be  nnoonstitntional 
of  boarding;  and  it  was  from  a  sense  of  bene-  bj  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  election  in  Oc- 
fits  conferred  on  him  bj  Divine  Providence  tober  of  that  year,  loud  complaints  were  made 
that  he  overcame  the  natural  tendencies  of  of  illegal  voting,  especiallj.  in  the  citjofPhil- 
liis  nature,  and  exercised  his  strong  will  in  adelpma ;  and  accordingly,  early  in  this  session, 
giring,  till  it  became  a  delight  to  him  to  give ;  a  new  registry  act  was  introduced,  which  re- 
till,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  **he  taught  oieved  the  approval  of  the  Governor  on  the 
Qshowaman  may  be  the  master  of  his  fortune,  17th  of  April.  It  provides  that  a  list  of 
snd  not  its  slave."  The  extent  of  his  benefac-  qualified  voters  shall  be  made  on  the  first 
tlons  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  any  Monday  in  June  by  the  assessors,  who  i^aJl 
man  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  entitles  take  the  tax-list  and  strike  therefrom  the 
him  to  a  place  among  the  world's  best  and  names  of  all  who  have  died  or  removed  from 
noblest  heroes.  Intellectually  he  was  surpassed  the  district,  or  in  any  other  way  lost  their 
my  many,  but  in  the  greatness  of  benevolence  right  to  vote,  making  careful  inquiry  with  re- 
be  atancb  alone  in  all  the  history  of  the  past,  gard  to  all  the  persons  who  are  enrolled  on 

The  preservation  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Pea-  the  list  The  assessors  are  also  to  add  the 
bodj  for  transportation  to  the  United  States  names  of  such  persons  as  are  quidified  to  vote, 
was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Parry.  The  so  far  as  they  can  ascertain  them  by  inquiry, 
process  carried  out  consisted  in  iigecting  the  at  the  same  time  assessmg  a  tax  upon  such 
vhole  body  through  the  arteries  with  a  solution  persons.  Another  list  is  to  be  made  of  all  white 
of  arsenic,  containing  also  some  bichloride  of  freemen  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  claim- 
mercury,  ing  to  be  qualified,  taking  the  residence,  occu- 

Twenty-four  hours  afterward   another   11-  pation,  name  of  employer,  if  any,  and  whether 

quid,  consisting  of,  a  saturated  solution  of  tan-  naturalized  or  native.    The  completed  list  is 

nic  acid,  was  thrown  in,  with  a  view  of  effect-  to  be  subject  to  public  inspection,  and  names 

ing  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  gelatinous  added  from  time  to  time  on  the  personal  ap- 

Btractares  into  the  tanno-gelatin,  or  the  basis  plication  of  those  claiming  the  right  to  vote. 

of  leather.    None  of  the  viscera  were  removed  All  such  lists,  with  the  assessments,  etc.,  are 

or  distarbed,  and,  before  the  opening  into  the  to  be  returned  to  the  county  commissioners  at 

chest  required    for   the   ii\iectioii,  practised  least  ten  days  before  the  election,  and  no  ad- 

throogh  the  aorta,  was  dosed,  an  arsenical  ditions  will  be  made  to  them  thereafter.    Any 

paste,  or  rather  cream,  consisting  of  arsenic,  person  claiming  the  right  to  vote  on  the  day 

camphor,  and  spirits,  was  introduced  into  the  of  election,  whose  name  is  not  upon  the  Ust, 

thoracic  cavity ;  also  through  an  opening  in  ^^  shall  produce  at  least  one  qualified  voter  of 

the  diaphragm  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  district  as  a  witness  to  the  residence  of  the 

and  freely  distributed  about.  claimant,  in  the  district  in  which  he  claims  to 

Death  had  taken  place  about  two  days  and  be  a  voter,  for  the  period  of  at  least  ten  days 

a  half  before  the  process  was  commenced,  and  next  preceding  saia  election,  which  witness 

decomposition  had  set  in,  so  as  to  produce  shall  take  and  subscribe  a  written,  or  partly 

great  distention  of  the  abdomen ;  but  the  pro-  written  and  partly  printed,  affidavit  to  the  facts 

ce«  was  found  to  check  all  this,  and,  when  stated  by  him.  which  affidavit  shall  define 

completed,  all  signs  of  a  tendency  to  decom-  clearly  where  the  residence  is  of  the  person  so 

position  were  removed.  Under  the  silk  shroud,  claiming  to  be  a  voter;  and  the  person  so 

and  npon  the  floor  of  the  coffin,  there  was  claiming  the  right  to  vote  shall  also  take  and 

placed  a  bed  of  well-burnt  animal  charcoal.  subscribe  a  written,  or  partly  written  and 

PfiKNSTLYANIA.  The  Le^Mlature  of  the  partly  printed,  affidavit,  stating,  to  the  best  of 

State  of  Pennsylvania  met  at  Harrisburg  on  nis  knowledge  and  belief  where  and  when  he 

the  5th  of  January,  and  continued  its  sessions  was  bom;  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Common- 

from  day  to  day  until  the  20th  of  April.    In  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United 

that  time  it  passed  a  large  number  of  acts.  States ;  that  he  has  resided  in  the  Oommon- 

7^rj  few  of  which,  however,  are  of  general  wealthoneyear,  or  if  formerly  a  citizen  therein, 

interest  A  United  States  Senator  was  elected  and  has  moved  therefrom,  that  he  has  resided 

to  succeed  Charlee  R.  Buckalew,  whose  term  therein  six  months  next  preceding  said  election; 

of  office  expired  on  the  4th  of  March.    The  that  he  has  not  moved  into  the  district  for  the 

choice  fell  upon.  John  Scott,  of  Huntingdon  purpose  of  voting  therein;  that  he  has  paid  a 

Coontj.    On  the  8th  of  March,  the  Governor  State  or  county  tax  within  two  years,  which 

submitted  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Fed-  was  assessed  at  least  ten  days  before  sidd  elec- 

erai  Constitution,  and  "  unhesitatingly  recom-  tion ;  and,  if  a  naturalized  citizen,  shall  also 

nieaded  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  same."  state  when,  where,  and  by  what  court  he  was 

The  ratification  was  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  naturalized,  and  shall  also  produce  his  certifi- 

Uth,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  15,  and  the  vote  of  cate  of  naturalization  for  examination ;   the 

the  House  was  tak^i  on  the  25th,  and  resulted  said  affidavit  shall  also  state  when  and  where 

1^  the  approval  of  the  amendment,  62  to  the  tax  claimed  to  be  paid  by  the  affiant  was 

3^.   Among  the  acts  of  the  session  was  one  assessed,  and  when,  where,  and  to  whom  paid; 

providing  for  the  registration  of  electors.    An  and  the  tax  receipt  therefor  shall  be  proanced 

^t  OQ  this  subject  had  been  passed  in  1868,  for  examination,  unless  the  affiant  shall  state 
Vol.  IX.— ae.    A 
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on  his  affidavit  that  it  has  been  lost  or  de-  election  o£9oen  shall  nfiise  to  pennit  aaidoTeneen 

s^oyed,  or  that  he  never  received  any;  bnt^^  ^r^ift^TB^JTMr  ^^y'^'t^p^^ 

the  person  so  clwming  the  Mht  to  vote  shall  violence  and  intimidation,  aUthivoieapoUeiiitFwl 

take  and  snbsonbe  an  affidavit  that  he  is  a  election  diatrict  may  be  lejeoted  bj  anj  tnbaBL 

native-bom  citizen  of  the  United  States  (or,  if  tiying  a  contest  under  said  eieetion:  iVvvu^  Thit 

bom  elsewhere,  shall  state  the  fact  in  his  affi-  »o  V^non  aigning  the  petiUon  abaU  be  appointed  a 

davit,  and  shall  produce  evidence  that  he  has  <>^««««r' 

been  naturalized,  or  that  he  is  entitled  to  citizen-  Sorae  special  provisions  are  made  respect- 
ship  by  reason  of  his  father's  naturalization),  ing  registration  in  the  city  of  Philad6lpbi& 
and  shall  further  state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  is,  which  require  greater  care  in  the  prepantion 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  affidavit,  between  the  of  lists,  and  forbid  the  aseeesors  to  take  dovu 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years,  that  the  names  of  boarders  at  hotels,  taveroB,  ra- 
he  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  taurants,  and  sailors'  boazding-hoases  intbit 
election  district  ten  days  next  preceding  such  city,  for  the  proof  of  residence  must  be  bj  the 
election,  he  shall  be  entitied  to  vote,  although  testimony  of  two  citizens  who  are  houebold- 
he  shall  not  have  paid  taxes;  the  said  affidavits  ers  and  electors. 

of  all  persons  making  such  claims,  and  the        The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  boob 

affidavits  of  the  witnesses  to  their  residence,  brought  in  question,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 

shall  be  preserved  by  the  election  board,  and  difference  between  the  regulations  required  in 

at  the  close  of  the  election  they  shall  be  en-  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  those  prescribed 

closed  with  the  list  of  voters,  tally-list,  and  for  other  parts  of  the  State.    The  proTJaioD  of 

other  papers  required  by  law  to  be  filed  by  the  the  constitution  supposed  to  be  violated  vis 

return  Judge  with  the  prothonotary,  and  shall  that  which  saya~"  elections  shall  be  free  u<i 

remain  on  file  therewith  in  the  prothonotary's  equaL''  An  action  was  brought  in  the  SnpteoK 

office,  subject  to  examination,  as  other  election  Court  by  several  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  vk 

papers  are ;  if  the  election  officers  shall  find  asked  that  tribunal  to  declare  the  act  of  ipril 

that  the  applicant  or  applicants  possess  all  the  17th  unconstitutional,  and  enjoin  the  antboride^ 

legal  qualifications  of  voters,  he  or  they  shall  of  the  city  from  carrying  it  into  effect  Tbt 

be  permitted  to  vote,  and  the  name  or  names  case  was  first  tried  at  niti  pritu  in  the  month  of 

shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  taxables  by  the  June,  before  Judge  Sharswood,  and  a  deciaon 

election  officers,  the  word  '  tax '  being  added  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  demand  o; 

where  the  daimaint  claims  to  vote  on  tax,  and  the  petitioners.    The  jnd^e  took  the  gromd 

the  word  'age'  where  he  clidms  to  vote  on  that  the  law  made  the  elections  unequal  hectic 

age ;    the  same  words  being  added  by  the  it  prescribed  one  mode  of  registratioa  for  tbe 

clerks  in  each  case  respectivdy  on  the  lists  of  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  another  for  the  res: 

persons  voting  at  such  election."  of  the  State,  and  that  it  infringed  their  fret- 

The  right  to  vote  of  any  person  whose  name  dom,  by  imposing  conditions  upon  the  rigli*. 

is  upon  the  list  may  be  challenged  by  any  of  suffrage,  which,  if  not  complied  with  bj  tk 

'^  qualified  citizen  of  the  district^''  and  the  citizen,  would  prevent  him  fit)m  voting;  at  ik 

same  proof  will  then  be  required  as  in  the  case  The  question  was  tried  before  the  fall  bench 

of  a  person  whose  name  is  not  upon  the  list  at  of  five  Judges,  early  in  July,  and  the  fonoer 

all.  decision  reversed,  Judges  Agnew,  Villto. 

After  some  fhrther  provisions  regarding  the  and  Read,  maintaining  the  constitutios^tT  o: 
powers  and  duties  of  assessors,  inspectors,  and  the  law,  and  Sharswood  and  Thompson  dissent- 
judges  of  election,  the  act  contains  the  fol-  ing.  The  opinion  of  the  miyority  was  renit; 
lowing:  Judge  Agnew.     He  argued   at  consderftiW 

Seo.  11.  On  the  petition  of  flveor  more  oitizeDs  of  len^  that  difference  of  regnlation,  accardo: 

the  oountv,  stating  under  oath  that  the^r  verily  believe  to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  ot  a..* 

that  frauoa  will  be  practised  at  the  election  about  to  be  ferent  localities,  did  not  make  the  elec^* 


, , itelli^ent , ^ -. , 

to  act  as  overseen  at  said  eleotion;  said  overseers  were  necessary  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  ott- 

shaU  be  Mleoted  from  different  poliUcd  parties,  dom  and  equaUty  of  elections,    ffis  conclaaoc? 

:S:rettrM^^^JSlS;,^^^^^  are  summS  up  4  the  following  paragrapb: 

political  party,  both  of  the  overseen  shall  be  taken  But  it  is  unneoessair  to  disooas  thi*  '^rK^ 

from  the  opposite  political  party :  said  oveneen  shall  ffreoter  length.    Enough  has  been  said  to  >bow  tu^ 

have  the  right  to  oe  present  with  the  offioen  of  ^e  free  and  equal  eleotions  ore  the  true  sa^,^.^/r 
election,  during  the  whole  time  the  B< 
votes  counted  and  the  returns  made 


by  the  election  officen:  to  keep  a  liat  of  voters,  if  this  system  w.  .^« ^ ,  . 

thoy  see  proper ;  to  challenge  any  person  offering  to  over  which  the  iLegiBlature  exeroiaes  a  aomid  di«^- 

vote,  and  interrogate  him  and  his  witness  under  oath,  tion :  that  no  clause  in  the  oonstitation  '*5*""'!J;f 

in  regard  to  his  nght  of  sufEhige  at  sold  eleotion,  and  formity  of  regulation,  or  prohibits  legiab^  aceno^ 

to  examine  his  papen  produced;  and  the  offioen  of  ing  to  the  obstacles  which  different  ">^^^(^^, 

said  eleotion  are  required  to  afford  to  said  overseen  to  prevent  a  free  and  equal  election ;  and  that  »  » 

so  selected  and  appointed  every  convenience  and  mistake  to  substitute  unifonmity  of  r^golatioDKVD 

fhoility  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  if  said  free  and  equal  election  which  it  ia  the  obj«ct  oi  tS' 
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reflation  to  seoare.    We  hare  also  shown  that  none  Buohfed,  That  in  Hon.  Heniy  W.  WOliams,  our 
oAhe  features  of  this  law  subrert  the  rights  of  the  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Bench,  we  present  a 
true  electors  of  this  city,  and  that  it  is  the  only  test  of  learned,  pure,  and  patriotic  jurist,  who  will  adorn 
the  constitationali^  or  any  provision  contained  in  the  high  position  to  which  we  propose  to  elect  him. 
the  law.  BetoU^  That  we  reiterate  and  affirm  our  adherence 
It  iA  true  there  is  a  kind  of  liberty  this  registry  law  to  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  prodalmed  in  the 
will  destroy.    It  Is  that  licentiousness,  that  adulterous  ninth  resolution  of  the  platform  adopted  at  the  State 
freedom  wbich  surrenders  the  polls  to  hirelings  and  Convention  of  March  7, 186(k 
Tasabonds,  outcasts  ftom  home  and  honest  industry ;  £eaoh€<L  That  we  indorse  the  ticket  this  day  nom- 
tnen  without  citizenship  or  stake  in  the  government;  inated,  and  pledge  to  it  our  hearty  and  cordial  sup- 
men  who  will  commit  perjury,  violence,  and  murder  port                       ,      ,   .            .  , .                .      . 
itself.    To  prevent  this  is  tne  purpose  of  this  law,  Uttolvtd.  That  the  chairman  of  this  convention  is 
tnd  it  shonld  have  the  aid  of  flur  men  of  all  parties  hereby  autnoriaed  to  appoint  a  chairman  of  the  State 
to  give  it  a  fiiir  trial,  and  secure  its  true  end.   It  may  Central  Committee  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
Uve  defects— doubtless  it  has ;  and  what  system  the  candidates  this  day  nominated  ^  and  that  the 


&  part  of  the  political  system  of  the  State,  on  which  appointed  by  the  senatorial  and  representative  dele- 
its  offices  and  ita  very  continuance  depend;  and  we,  gateS|  excent  Alleghany  County,  which  shall  have 
as  a  oooit,  have  no  right  to  put  hands  upon  the  whole  eight  members. 

ffloTr^l^a^^hifSS^ot'ct^'aXS:  ^The  Democratic invention  w«  held  at 

TioUtions  of  the  letter  or  very  spirit  of  the  constl-  Harnsburg,  on  the  I4th  day  of  July,  and  nom- 

tation.  inated  Aaa  Packer  for  the  office  of  (Governor, 

Tk^  «^i:4.:^-i  ».^^«;^  «.«-  ^^^w>^  K«.  fi,/*  a^id  0.  L.  Pershing  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

thftt  party  having  met  in  February,  and  re-  ""^'^  *"  *"''  iviAvwiug  u«>vtiu>iaviia 

solved  that  the  next  Union  Republican  State  l-  That  the  Federal  Government  is  limited  to  tiie 

Convention  Bhould  be  held  in  thecity  of  Phfl-  g^  SL^^^f  lSu?t?JtlSit^u£^^^^^^^ 

ftdelphia  on  the  28a  of  June.     Ine  otate  om-  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  and  the 

cers  to  be  elected  were  the  Governor  of  the  safety  of  the  people :  and  the  Democratic  party  will 

Commonwedth,  and  one  judge  of  the  Supreme  never  consent  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall 

Court    On  the  appointed  day,  the  ddegatcs  'T^^^f^^^' '^^^^If^^ 

who  had   been   chosen  m  the  various   dis-  p^^^^^  lifteenth  amencbnent  to  the  Federal  Consti- 

tricts  assembled,  and  were  called  to  order  by  tution  by  the  radical  members  of  the  last  Legislature, 

(ralnsha   A.   Grow,    chairman  of  the    State  and  t^eur  refhsal  to  submit  the  same  to  a  vote  of  the 

Central  Committee.     James    A.  Graham,   of  people, wasa deUberate  breach  of  their  official  duty 

^leghany  County,  was  chosen  as  president  on  J^^-SLo^SSTx^SSL/?.^^^^^ 

tbe  permanent  organization.   Ueneral  John  W .  promptly  repealed,  and  the  amendment  submitted  to 

Geary  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  the  people  at  the  polls  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

by  122  votes  out  of  a  total  of  188 ;  and  Henry  8.  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania 

W.  WUliams,  of  Alleghany  County,  was  nomi-  i"  0PP<»ed  to  conferring  upon  the  negro  the  right 

T,«*.^  ""»"«»»  "*  ^If    Q,..™.^  nlxJir^iIU  -^  to  vote :  and  we  do  emphatically  deny  that  there  is 

nat€d  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  ac-  ^^j  ^glt  or  power  in  Cfongreas  or  elsewhere  to  im- 

clamation.    A  committee  of  thirty,  consistmg  pose  ne^  sufira^  upon  the  people  of  this  State  in 

of  one  from  each  senatorial  district,  prepared  opposition  to  their  wul. 

the  following  platform,  which  was  unanimously  ^  T^t  reform  in  the  admhiiatration  of  the  Fed- 

sdontAi^  •  ^"^  "^^  ^**^  governments  m  the  management  of 

auopiea .  ^^^  financial  aSiurs  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Seniwdf  That  we  r^oioe  in  the  glorious  national  5.  That  the  movements  now  being  made  for  the 

Tictxny  of  1868,  which  la  bringing  peace,  happiness,  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man 

tnd  prosperity,  to  us  as  a  nation.  have  our  most  cordial  cooperation. 

R^ltii^  T!hat  we  wholly  approve  the  principles  6.  That  the  legislation   of  the  late  Bepublican 

Bad  poliqr  of  the  Administration  of  General  Grant,  Congress,  outside  of  the  Constitution,  the  disregard 

and  we  heartily  indorse  every  sentiment  contained  in  of  the  miuority  therein  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 

nbt  inaugural  address,  and  especially  do  hereby  ratify  sanctity  or  tiie  ballot-box,  in  the  exclusion  from  their 

and  approve  the  late  amendment  to  the  Constitution  seats  in  Congress  of  Bepresentatives  clearly  elected, 

of  the  United  States  proposed  by  Congress,  known  the  establismnent  of  military  governments  in  States 

u  the  fifteenth  amendment.  in  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  all  civil  |^vem- 

Bml94d^  That  we  have  confidence  that  the  General  ment  therein,  are  acts  of  tyranny  and  usurpation  that 

Administration  will  wisely  and  firmly  protect  the  tend  directly  to  the  destruction  of  all  republican 

interests  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  our  just  claims  government,  and  the  creation  of  the  worst  forms  of 

^nat  Great  Britain,  and  that  we  indorse  the  action  deapotism. 

of  the  Senate  in  rejecting  the  Johnson-Clarendon  7.  That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the 

treaty,  known  as  the  AlalMuna  claims.  fiag  of  our  country  to  victory,  must  be  gratefully  re- 

Saolvid^  That  we  heartily  sympathize  with  the  membered.  and  tne  guarantees  given  in  their  favor 

(ttm^lin^  people  of  all  nations  in  their  e£forta  to  most  faithrally  carried  into  execution, 

attain  universal  ft«edom  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  8.  "Equal  rights  and  protection   for  naturalized 

i&*o>  and  native-born  oitizena  at  home  and  abroad;  the 

lUtolui,  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  adminis-  assertion  of  American  nationality  which  shall  com- 

tntion  of  Governor  John  W.  Gtoaiy,  as  wise,  econom-  mand  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  and  furnish  an 

1^  and  honest,  and  tiiat  it  deserves,  as  it  has  received,  example  of  encouragement  to  people  struggling  for 

the  approval  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  national  integrity,  constitutional  hberty,  and  undi- 

e^pcciall^  commend  his  uniform  eflorts  to  restnun  vided  rights, 

the  evils  of  special  legislation.  9.  That  the  present  internal  revenue  and  tax- 
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ing  system  of  the  General  Government  is  grossly 
ui^ust,  and  means  ought  to  be  at  oooe  adopted  to 
cause  a  modification  thereof. 

General  Hancock  had  been  asked  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  nsed  for  the  position  of  Gov- 
ernor, and  a  letter  was  read  before  the  conven- 
tion in  which  he  declined  that  honor,  though 
he  declared  that,  if  he  were  in  civil  life,  no 
distinction  would  be  more  agreeable  to  nim 
than  to  be  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  General 
Hancock  was  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  a  distin- 
guished oflBcer  of  the  army  during  the  late  war. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates.  The  total  vote  for  Governor 
was  576,508,  of  which  Geary  received  290,652, 
and  Packer  285,956,  the  minority  of  the  for- 
mer was  4,696.  The  whole  vote  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  578,941,  Williams  re- 
ceiving 291.866,  and  Pershing  282,575— minor- 
ity for  Williams,  8,791.  A  full  list  of  members 
of  the  Legislature  was  chosen  at  the  same 
election,  of  whom  19  Senators  and  60  Bepre- 
sentatives  were  Republican,  and  14  Senators 
and  40  Representatives  were  Democrats. 

The  finances  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  a  very 

promising  condition.    The  fiscal  year  began  on 

the  1st  of  December,  1868,  and  at  that  time 

there  was  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  of  $1,012,- 

925.87.    The  receipts  during  the  year  amounted 

to  $6,241,711.28,  which  gives  a  total  amount 

of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasurer  of 

$6,254,686,66.     Of  this,   $4,858,774.16  were 

paid  out  as  follows : 

Ordinary  expenses  paid  daring  the  year 

ending  NoremberSD,  1869 $3,485,114  97 

Loans,  etc.,  redeemed  at  the  Treasary 109,044  09 

Loans  redeemed  by  Commissioners  of  the 

Sinking  Fund 882,788  00 

Interest  paid  at  Treasary 170,665  74 

Interest  paid  bj  the  Ckuomissloners  of  the 
SinkingFona. 1,7S5,B87  07 

This  left  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amounting  to  $1,400,862.49. 
The  question  of  disposing  of  these  surplus  funds 
each  year,  so  as  to  save  the  interest  on  the 
money,  was  considered  in  the  Legislature  at  the 
last  session,  and  the  Governor  was  requested 
to  ^^  submit  some  plan  to  the  Senate  to  secure 
the  State  from  loss  bj  the  accumulation  of  large 
amounts  of  surplus  funds  in  the  Treasury."  in 
response  to  this  request,  the  Governor  sug- 
gested that  all  such  f^nds  could,  "  with  safety 
and  benefit  to  the  State,  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  its  outstanding  bonds,  and  in  sav- 
ing the  interest  on  them  which  would  accumu- 
late prior  to  their  maturity."  This  plan  was 
not  adopted  at  that  session,  aud,  in  his  message 
to  tiie  Legislature  of  1870,  Governor  Geary 
renewed  his  suggestion. 

The  entire  debt  of  the  State,  on  the  80th  of 
November,  was  $82,814,540.95.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1867,  it  amounted  to  $87,704,409.- 
77,  which  shows  that  a  reduction  nas  been 
made  in  three  years  of  $4,889,868.82.  The 
reduction  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $472,406.18.  The  different  items  of  the 
debt  at  present  are  as  follows : 


Funded  debt,  tIs.  : 

6  per  cent,  loans 185,811,180  00 

5  per  cent.  loans 7,977^84  88 

4}  per  cent,  loans 111,000  00 


UnAmded  debt,  Tia. : 

Relief  notes  in  circolatlon 

Interest  certUlcates  outstand- 
ing  

Interest  oertSflcates  mclidmed 
Domestic   creditors*   certifl« 
cates 


MTOO^SMS 


|86;B07  00 

18,086  B 

4,448  88 

44m 


Amount  of  public  debt  Kovember  80, 1880 

The  loans  of  the  State  fall  due  as 

Amount  of  orerdne  loans,  indndins  bank 
charter  loans  and  relief  notes  unredeemed 

Amount  payable  in  1870,  Interest  5per  eeat 

1871,      "      6 
187«,      "       6 

law,     "     6 

1877,    ."       6 
1877,      "       6 


it 

u 

H 


4» 

%% 
M 
it 
M 
ik 


1878, 
1870, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
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«« 


li 

tl 
%i 

II 
II 
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6 

6 

6 

6      ♦* 

41    " 


lU^R 

$81,814^  « 
follows: 

|88»,«IS 
l,48a3UCB 

t8».n)«i 
4^,iaon 

«,«)(» 

7,909,0000 
8^«I)0B 
KL,flOOttl 
400,000  « 
9,fB^O0 

111,00000 


Amount  of  loans |SS,81(MM7S0 

The  sinkine  fdnd  of  the  State  ooDsists  of 
bonds  of  the  rennsylyania  Bailroad  Gompiiij 
to  the  albiount  of  $6,300,000,  and  bondfl  of  tie 
Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  smomit- 
ingto  $8,500,000,  making  $9,800,000  in  alL 

With  regard  to  the  general  management  of 
the  public  fonds,  the  Governor,  in  his  b^ 
message,  cast  some  grave  reflections  npon  the 
integrity  of  the  men  who  are  generally  elected 
to  the  office  of  State  Treasxurer.  In  urgiog  a 
increase  of  the  salary  of  that  official,  he  said: 
"It  is  only  $1,700,  a  sum  entirely  insaffideDt 
to  pommand  the  sendees  of  any  responsible 
man,  who  is  required  to  ftimish  a  bond,  vith 
good  and  approved  sureties,  for  $80,000,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  handling  at  least  fire  or  sii 
million  of  dollars  per  annum,  without  the  oi- 
lawful  use  of  the  State  funds,  and  sabfiidiei 
from  sources  that  dare  not  be  revealed  to  thr 
public,  because  they  are  positively  prohibited 
by  law,  under  penalties  of  no  ordinary  nu^- 
tude.  1  et  there  are  but  few  men  who  have  htrU 
this  office,  however  poor  they  may  have  bet^ 
when  they  took  charge  of  it,  who  have  lv: 
become  rich.  Iliere  is  certainly  some  adm- 
tage  to  be  gained  by  the  holding  of  the  positivti 
of  State  Treasurer,  unknown  to  the  pvblir, 
but  which  readily  accounts  for  the  dis^cvnij 
scramble,  and  for  the  political  and  moral 
debauchery  which  the  people  of  this  State 
seem  to  be  doomed  annually  to  witness,  in  the 
election  of  that  officer;  and,  because  of  tlh? 
disgrace  it  brings  upon  their  representativeN 
the  people  hang  their  heads  in  indignation  s^ 
shame." 

The  public  school  system  of  Pennsyltiiu* 
deservedly  holds  a  very  high  rank.  The  Staii 
has  no  school  fund,  and  the  revenues  for  m- 
object  are  derived  mainly  from  taxation  in  tht 
different  districts.  The  estimated  Tshe  of  tit 
school  property  is  $14^046,682,  and  the  eipens* 
of  maintaining  the  schools  during  the  f«^| 
year  has  been  $6,986,148.92.    There  are  1-* • 
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school  districts  in  the  State,  in  which  there  are  of  the  United  States  daring  the  late  war, 

13,936  schools,  employing   17,142   teachers,  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  and  none  others." 

The  whole  number  of  chUdren  of  school-age  The  entire  cost  of  supporting  these  schools  for 

in  the  State  is  975,763,  of  whom  616,758  attend  the  year  ending  May  81, 1869,  was  $600,971.62. 

the  public   schools ;    85,000   attend   private  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  end 

schools,  and  75,000  do  not  attend  any  school,  of  the  year  was  8,631. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  public  schools  By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  man- 
is  548,075,  and  the  average  cost  of  tuition  for  agement  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
each  pupil  is  97  cents  per  month.  The  average  State  has  been  vested  in  a  Board  of  Public 
salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month  is  $89.00,  Charities,  composed  of  five  gentlemen.  This 
and  of  female  teachers,  $^.52.  The  increase  change  in  the  management  of  these  institu- 
in  the  most  Important  items  concerning  the  tions  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance, 
pablio  schools  ^mring  the  past  year,  as  com-  and  calculated  to  lead  to  beneficial  results, 
pared  with  the  same  statistics  of  the  previous  During  the  year  212  patients  were  admitted 
year,  is  shown  in  tiie  following  statement:  into  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg, 

Inniimberof  districts 68  heing  a  greater  number  of  admissions  than  in 

In  namber  of  Bchools 270  any  previous  year  since  the  opening  of  the 

la  number  of  gnded  Bohoola 68  hospital.    The  number  remfuning  in  the  hos- 

In  number  of  school  director* 208  pj|.^|  ^^  ^he  end  of  the  year  was  410—212 

SZwSf^fcv;;;::::.::::::         16,^8  males  and  m  females.    6f  those  discharge 

In  the  average  number  of  pupils 87,971  during  the  year,  40  were  restored,  42  improved, 

In  the  cost  of  tuition $227,484  88  and  48  unchanged ;  the  number  of  deaths  was 

In  total  ooBt,  including  expenditures  of  28.    The  accommodations  of  the  hospital  have 

*"^^ $786,61096  ^^t  ^^^j^  sufficient  for  the  number  of  appli- 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  at-  cants,  and  preference  has  been  given  to  re- 
tended  the  four  State  normal  schools  has  been  cent  cases  over  those  of  long  standing.  The 
10,237,  of  whom  821  have  graduated.  These  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year  1869 
insdtations  were  attended  during  the  past  were  $91,438.78,  while  tbe  expenditures 
year  by4,178  students,  who  were  instructea  by  amounted  to  $91,359.17.  The  number  ad- 
76  teachers.  A  State  normal  school  for  the  sixth  mitted  into*  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
district  has  recently  been  established  at  Blooms-  the  Lisane,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  year 
harg,  in  Gdnmbia  County,  and  opened  under  1869,  was  220;  the  number  discharged  was 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  Its  buildings  are  248,  leaving  813  (167  males  and  166  females) 
the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  were  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
erected  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  $100,000.  A  highest  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  at 
normal  school  will  probably  be  established  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was  347;  the 
Cftlifomia,  in  Washington  County,  during  1870,  average  number  for  the  year  was  830.  Of 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  es-  those  discharged,  116  were  cured,  21  much 
tablishment  of  another  at  West  Chester,  for  improved,  and  33  unchanged;  31  died  during 
which  the  sum  of  $66,000  has  already  been  the  year.  All  classes  of  insane  persons  are 
snbscribed.  admitted  into  this  institution,  without  regard 

Th&TQ  are  npward  of  80  incorporated  col-  to  the  duration  or  curability  of  their  disease. 
leges  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  only  about  15  The  enlightened  system  for  the  instruction  and 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  aggregate  amusement  of  the  inmates  reflects  credit 'upon 
endowment  of  these  is  reported  to  be  $287,000 ;  the  State.  The  pleasure-grounds,  workshops, 
their  libraries  contain  97,988  volumes,  and  museums,  and  reading-rooms,  have  proved 
their  apparatus  is  vidued  at  $82,460.  During  highly  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
the  past  year  the  number  of  students  in  at-  sane.  Much  encouragement  is  given  to  out- 
tendance  was  2,901,  of  whom  198  have  gradu-  door  games  and  in-door  amusements.  At  least 
ated;  the  number  of  professors  was  149.  three  evenings  of  every  week  are*  devoted  to 

Great  cre^t  is  due  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  entertainments  of  some  kind  in  the  lecture- 
establishment  and  successful  management  of  room;  while  billiard-rooms,  bowling-alleys, 
soldiers*  orphans'  schools,  where  the  destitute  gymnasinms,  and  officers*  tea-parties,  have  pro- 
orphan  children  of  the  soldiers  who  lost  their  dnced  very  beneficial  results, 
lives  in  the  late  war  are  fed,  clothed,  and  edu-  The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  been 
cated,  at  the  public  expense.  These  institutions  brought  prominently  before  the  people  of  the 
now  meet  with  the  cordial  support  and  en-  State  by  the  recent  report  of  the  commis- 
cooragement  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  sioner  appointed  "to  visit,  for  philanthropic 
increasing  number  of  applicants  renders  it  purposes,  the  prisons  and  almshouses  in  the 
necessary  that  some  definite  limit  to  admissions  various  counties  of  the  Commonwealth.** 
should  be  determined  upon  by  law.  It  has.  While  the  construction  and  management  of 
therefore,  been  recommended  that  "  the  indi-  some  of  the  county  prisons  are  commended, 
gent  chUdren  of  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  others  are  represented  to  be  "unsafe,  where 
served  in  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and  who  prisoners  could  not  be  held  unless  loaded  with 
died  prior  to  January  1,  1866,  from  wounds  chains,  where  the  sexes  were  not  separated, 
received,  or  disease  contracted,  in  the  service  where  there  was  no  discipline,  nor  any  effort 
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made  toward  the  moral  and  religions  improve-  endangered.  Public  sentiment  demanded  that 
ment  of  the  inmates;  the  bit&dings  totally  the  subject  should  receive  the  carnal  attention 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a  prison ;  and  where  of  the  Legidature,  and  that  a  law  should  be 
the  prisoners  become  schooled  in  vice,  and  passed  prescribing  such  regulations  in  the  con- 
eventually  graduated  prepared  for  a  life  of  struction,  ventilation^  and  working  of  mines,  as 
lawlessness."  Other  prisons  are  defective  would  secure  proper  safeguards  to  the  lives  of 
from  a  want  of  a  proper  classification  of  the  the  miners.  In  presenting  this  subject  to  the 
criminals.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature  Legislature  in  his  last  aimual  message,  Gorernor 
has  been  called  to  this  bad  condition  of  the  Geary  said :  "  The  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the 
county  prisons,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  causes  which  produced  this  shocking  caus- 
for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  penal  system  of  trophe,  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
the  State.  During  the  year  ending  December  promulgated  concerning  it,  the  remedies  for 
31,  1869,  1,550  applications  for  pardon  were  the  prevention  of  similar  occurrences  hereafter, 
made  to  the  Executive,  of  which  62,  or  four  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  collieries, 
per  cent.,  were  granted,  1,108  rejected,  and  and  the  modes  of  conducting  their  operations 
380  were  still  under  consideration  at  the  close  so  that  the  operatives  may  prosecute  their 
of  the  year.  Seven  criminals  suffered  the  labor  without  imperilling  their  lives,  are  proper 
penalty  of  death  during  the  year.  subjects  for  legislative  consideration.    Soch 

An  unusual  martial  spirit  has  prevailed  laws  as  you  may  enact  can  most  cettainlj  be 
throughout  the  State  during  the  past  year.  In  enforced  by  competent  inspectors  in,  the  mining 
1866  there  were  8  volunteer  companies,  in  districts,  who  should  be  chosen  with  ttiia 
1867,  88;  in  1868,  67;  which  number  in-  regard  to  character,  integrity,  capabilitif  and 
creased  in  1869  to  184.  During  the  year  end-  scientific  knowledge ;  and  whose  duties  ihM 
ing  November  80, 1869, 107  companies  were  be  so  specifically  defined  that  they  cannot  It 
organized,  of  which  56  are  in  Philadelphia,  misunderstood.  I  therefore  most  respectfiiUr 
In  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  Gov-  and  earnestly  recommend  that  this  whole  nb- 
emor  Geary  says  of  this  force:  '^This  is  a  ject  receive  the  attention  its  importance  de- 
small  but  efilcient  and  well-equipped  force,  mands,  and  that  a  law  be  passed,  so  general  is 
which,  in  case  of  riot,  rebeUion,  or  other  pub-  its  character  and  so  stringent  in  its  proTisioiu 
lie  danger,  would  be  ready  at  once  to  imperil  that  the  people  of  this  Oommon wealth  vill 
itself  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  ana  the  never  again  be  appalled  by  a  calamity,  vithin 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  her  limits,  so  sad  as  that  of  Avondale.^^ 
citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  PERKINS,  Bev.  Justin,  D.  D.,  an  Americtt 
Legislature  should  give  the  volunteers  such  Congreffationahst  clergyman,  and  missioiury 
practical  aid  as  would,  in  some  degree,  com-  to  the  Nestorians,  bom  in  West  Springfield, 
pensate  them  for  the  time  and  money  ex-  Mass.,  March  12, 1805;  died  at  Ghioopee,Mits&, 
pended  to  maintain  their  organizations,  in  December  81, 1869.  The  first  eighteen  jw^ 
which  the  people  are  as  much  interested  as  the  of  his  life  were  passed  upon  his  ftther's  Um, 
volunteers  themselves."  but  in  the  spring  of  1828,  having  made  a  prf>' 

On  the  6th  of  September  a  disaster  occurred  fession  of  religion,  he  was  desirous  of  qttaUf^g 

in  the  Avondale  coal-mine,  in  Luzerne  County,  himself  for  the  missionary  work,  and,  in  «&- 

resulting  in  the  loss  of  108  lives.    Early  on  tiie  ticipation  thetefor,  prepaid  for  college  in  hi« 

morning  of  that  day,  108  miners  entered  the  native  town,  and  in  Westfield,  and,  m  l^^i 

mine  as  usual  for  their  daUy  labor,  and,  while  graduated  at  Amherst  College.  The  next  year 

they  were  there  engaged  in  work,  the  shaft,  he  taught  in  the  academy  of  that  town,  ftc<i 

constructed  chiefly  of  combustible  materials,  the  two  following  vears  studied  at  the  Andovcr 

became  ignited,  and  soon  the  only  entrance  Seminary,  after  which  he  held,  for  a  time,  the 

to  the  mine  was  filled  with  burning  timbers,  ofiSce  of  tutor  in  Amherst  College.    Hami!, 

fire,  and  smoke.    The  immense  wo<^en  struc-  in  January,  1838,  received  from  tibe  Ameriom 

ture  above*  the  shaft  also  took  fire,  and  was  Board  an  appointment  with  a  view  to  the  cou- 

soon  reduced  to  ashes.    No  assistance  could  mencementof  amissianamong  theNestoriuLS 

be  rendered  the  sufferers  from  without,  and,  he  sailed  from  Boston,  with  Mrs.  Perkin0|S<^ 

there  being  no  means  of  escape,  all  of  the  un-  tember  21,  1888.    He  remained  for  a  time  it 

fortunate  miners  instantiy  perished.     Their  Tabreez,  but  established  himself  at  OroomiY 

bodies  were  subsequently  recovered.    As  near-  in  November  of  1884.    Here,  almost  imai(i<^ 

ly  all  of  those  who  perished  had  families  de-  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  missioii  whoM 

pendent  upon  them  for  support,  the  suffering  history  is  so  identified  with  his  mieaontfr 

caused  in  the  neighboring  community  was  life.     Schools  were  established  which  gr^^ 

extreme.     The  condition  of  these  suffering  into  noble  seminaries  of  learning.  The  peopI« 

families  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  tiie  genend  had  never  seen  printed  books,  the  few  copi^^ 

public,  and  generous  subscriptions  were  sent  of  the  Scriptures  existing  among  them  beii^ 

for  their  relief  from  various  parts  of  the  conn-  manuscripts,  in  the  ancient  Syriac.  which  were 

try.    The  investigation  into  the  causes  of  this  kept  careftiUy  wrapped  up  and  nid  awar  lo 

disaster  revealed  a  culpable  carelessness  in  secret  places,  to  save  them  firom  the  T9Jtf» 

the  construction  and  management  of  mines,  of  the  Mohammedans.     The  reading-mattiir 

whereby  the  lives  of  the  miners  were  constantly  for  the  schools,  for  several  yean,  was  created 
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br  the  slow  motion  of  the  pen.    Dr.  Perkins  ^1  ftinush  to  the  immigrantg,  before  oommoncmg 

earir  conunenoed  redacmg  the  modem  Syriao  !^«^  ^^^^K®'  aU  the  agricultural  and  other  neoesaary 

^    '     .rr^  -  \v.    ^^^  4,«iL„i«*;*»«  :«*^  54.\v««  implements  gratia,  the  local  authonties  supplying 

to  a  written  form,  and  tranalatrng  mto  it  per-  ^^^^  ^j^h  ge|^^  e'tc.                                  f  *-  ^    » 

tioRS  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1841  Dr.  P.  yisited  The  pensioners  of  the  state  who  may  desire  to 

this  country,  accompanied  by  Mar  Tohannan,  emigrate  to  the  Amason  will,  in  addition  to  the 

the  Nestorian  bishop.    In  Angnst  of   1869,  abovo-mentioned  privUeges,  reoeiye  their  pay  in  the 

^^^jt^   ^^A   »/^«n   Kir   Kia  laVwkiHi    Ka  ^toml  ph^c  of  their  Settlement.    The  payments  will  be 

weaned  and  worn  by  his  labors,  he  came  ^^  ^  ^^  department  treasurieCaccording  to  the 

home  to  die.  establianod  custom.     The  government  concedes  a 

PERU,  a  republic  in  Bonth  America.    Pros-  monthly  payment  of  eight  soles  for  six  months  to  the 

ident,  elected  in  1868,   Oolonel  Jos6  Balta.  foreign  or  Pemrian  settlers,  a  suffldent  time  in  which 

Ifinister  of  the  United  States,  General  Alvin  ^g^^  ^^Jf^^J^'^'^h      *       n                   n 

D  II          /^     ^t^4.^A  4«  iJZ^  I  Qaa\       A  -^-  The  prefects  of  departments  will  open  a  careful 

P.  Hovey  (appointed  in  May,  1866).     Area,  register  ofthenumberand  nationality  of  the  settlers, 

510,107  square  miles ;  popnlation^  estimated  m  together  with  all  important  circumstances  that  may 

1859  at  2,000,000.    In  1868  the  Ministers  of  occur. 

Government,  Justice,  and  Foreign  Affairs  pre-  ,  The  emigrants  oblige  themselves  to  remain  at  least 
sented  to  Congress  the  foUowing  budget  for  ^ur  years  m  the  Amazonian  reg^ns.  Those  who 
BouwM  w  yjvuj^Lsjja  «««  *v*xvjt  w-g  ^o  ^Sfrn  -iX  receivc  moncy  for  their  passage  to  the  country  of  the 
the  next  year:  Goyemment,  f  9,088,772.10;  Amazon  must  commence  their  voyage  within  three 
Justice,  14,414,121.70;  Foreign  Affairs,  $1,-  months  fh>m  said  receipt  ;^those  who  fail  to  do  so 
468,932.92.  The  national  debt,  on  December  most  return  the  passage-money  and  pay  the  expenses 
81, 1866,  amounted  to  $60,140,621.  The  army,  ^^r  "^7  J»^«  occasioned  the  Government. 
in  1866,  consisted  of  10,608  men ;  the  nary  The  opening  up  of  the  headlands  of  the 
eonsisted  of  11  ressels,  with  108  guns.  The  Amaion  within  the  Pemyian  territory  is  of 
merchant  navy,  in  1861,  consisted  of  110  sea-  groat  prospective  importance ;  the  most  Tain- 
going  vessels,  together  of  24,284  tons.  fthle  drug  and  dyestnffs  are  found  there ;  timber 

In  the  beginning  of  1869,  bills  were  passed  of  great  importance  abounds;  there  are  open 

by  the  Peruvian  Congress   authorizing   the  vafleys,  well  watered,  having  a  virgin  soil;  any 

Government  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  dimate,  from  the  coldest  to  the  torrid,  can  be 

eO,000,000  soles  (one  sole  equal  to  $1.26),  which  reached ;  and  the  country  abounds  in  game, 

were  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  rail-  while  the  numerous  rivers  are  alive  with  fish, 

ways  connecting  the  most  important  points  The  principal  d^culty — ^tbat  of  reaching  this 

throughout  the  republic  region — ^is  now  obviated  by  the  decree,  since 

In  May,  the  republic  recognized  the  insur-  the  Government  will  land  the  immigrants  at 

gents  of  Cuba  as  a  belligerent  power,  by  the  the  place  designated,  and,  besides,  take  care 

following  decree  of  her  President :  of  them  nntil  the  lime  for  gathering  the  first 

LncA,  May  18, 1869.  <^^P  ^^  passed  by.    Add  to  these  benefits  the 

Jot£  Balta,  (hiu^Uuiionai  Prendent  of  Btru :  fact  that  Brazil  has  declared  the  free  naviga- 

FF^AUM  the  insnrrection  in  Oaba  has  for  its  object  tion  of  her  Amazonian  waters,  and  Peru  fol- 

the  independence  of  the  island,  and  ttiat  the  bond;  lowed  her  example,  and  that  a  railway  is  being 

being  broken  that  bound  Cuba  to  the  Government  of  «,^i«,«4.«j  i^«.  ♦vl  ™^*  <«AnA»4-4oi  a*i^  ■o»A.ki4ir 

Spam,  there  are  two  parties  that  carry  on  the  war  projected  by  the  most  mfiuential  and  wealtii. 

with  a  political  objeot  and  should  be  regarded  by  i®wi  ni©ii  Of  the  republic,  to  connect  Lima  with 

other  nations  in  a  spirit  oonsonant  with  international  the  Peruvian  head- waters    of  the  King  of 

n^t:                                           ,     ^«  Rivers,  thus  offering  two  outlets  for  the  prod- 

jr^  the  Government  and  the  peopleyPerosym-  nets  of  the  settlers.    Protected  by  the  Gov- 

fc:"tk^^  ?hl  ^ot,^aX%r?ht^v^luSU^  emment  forces,  the  other  dangerf  of  attacks 

forees  or  Cuba  has  asked  the  recognition  of  his  party  from  the  Indians,  who  are  hostile  and  warlike, 

is  belligerenta :  is  diminished. 

That  Peru  should  recognise  the  political  status  of  xhe  agreements  made  December,  1868,  be- 

?.^l^rS?fn.^jJ£?in^^  wtr^^  twccu  tho  United  States  minister.  General 

» government  actually  at  war  with  reru,  ana  witnout  ^t                j    a    ▲     •    -d              -u       -xr*  •  j.        i» 

prejudice  to  the  manifestations  that  Peru  may  here-  Hovey,  and  Antonio  IJarrenechea,  Mmister  of 

»fter  make  in  their  behalf,  I  decree:  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  settlement  of  all 

1.  That  the  Government  of  Peru  recognizes  as  outsttmding  claims  of  the  citizens  of  both  coun- 
feClnde"^  ISdt^  ^*^^  ^*^  ^  "^^  struggling  ^rfes,  were  ratified  and  exchanged  in  June. 

2.  Th?'clSxlM,''ship*i%d  other  appurtenances  of  ^^,  the  month  of  September,  the  fears  of 
Ouha  serving  the  cause  of  independence,  shall  be  great  earthquakes  (predicted  by  toe  German 
ooBiidered  as  friends  by  Pern.  iowmt,  Falb)  were  mcreased  by  the  alarming 

The  Minister  of  Forei^i  Aftairs  is  ohaiged  with  accounts  of  earthquakes  continnally  occurring 

theexecauon  and  oirouhiUon  of  this^d^e^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^h,  the  extraordinary  tidal  pheno- 

j.  ^  BiJutsnoHSA.                                     '  mena  noticed  along  the  coast,  the  sea  rising 

m.     ^                x\    t_         .         ^    J.    ^  higher  than  for  many  years  past,  and  the  prox- 

The  Government  took  an  important  step  jn^jty  ^f  ^e  ^art;h  to  those  planets  known  to 

toward  colonizing  the  Amazon  region,  by  the  exercise  a  most  nnpleasant  influence  upon  it. 

touowmg  hberal  decree :  j£^y  families  left  the  capital,  and  even  the 

The  Qovemment  will  concede  a  free  passage  to  na«  merchants  took  their  most  valuable   effects 

to2t?u^n^t»!!^?^7,^il«^^^^  from  the  bonded  warehouses  of  the  custom- 

voBetue  in  the  Amazon  region.  The  local  authorities     ,  «_,,    e%t\e\e\i\ i>  i  a  i.i.    ▲  *^* 

^  distribute  the  public  lands  to  the  settlers,  in  house;  fdlly  20,000  people  left  the  two  cities 

accordance  with  the  laws  of  Peru.  The  Government  of  Lima  and  Gallao.     The  earthquake  period 
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passed  bj,  howeyei\  with  only  a  slight  shook  comnussion  as  a  home  missionary  for  Noftiwni 

on  October  1st.    Nothing  nnusnal  occarred.  New  York,  and  spent  some  months  in  a  tour 

and  the  people  retomed  to  their  homes:  of  preaching  in  the  destitute  portioniof  Waih- 

The  Government,  pressed  for  money,  and  ington  and  Warren  Oocnties.  In  1820  he  vis 
with  a  mnltitude  of  clamorous  creditors,  nego-  ordained,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Finl 
tiated  a  loan  with  the  firm  Dreyfhs,  at  Paris,  Church,  in  Bennington,  Vt,  and  ^nmned 
by  the  sole  of  2,000,000  tons  of  guano,  under  December  14,  1825,  to  accept  the  secretary- 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  the  purchaser,  ship  of  the  United  Domestic  Missioiurx  So- 
The  Peruvian  capitalists  were,  naturally,  indig-  ciety,  and  as  such  to  aid  in  the  formatiQii 
nant  at  seeing  uie  probability  of  such  a  rich  of  tbe  American  Home  Misaonary  Society, 
prize  slipping  ftom  their  hands,  more  especial-  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretarx,  ooa- 
ly  as  they  had  made  offers  more  acceptable  in  tinning  such  until  1887.  Daring  this  period 
public  opmion  than  those  of  Dreyfris.  Basing  he  edited  the  Eome  Miuwnarp  Mi  Paibr't 
their  claim  on  an  existing  law,  these  capitalists  JoumaL,  and  in  1838  commenced  editing  tbe 
maintained  the  legal  rights  held  by  Peruvians  American  Biblical  Bepantory,  In  1814  be 
over  foreigners  in  all  cases  where  the  national  was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Oongregi' 
treasure  of  guano  was  concerned.  After  a  tional  Church  m  Williamstown,  MasB.,  wbete. 
long  period  of  suspense,  the  Supreme  Court  of  for  thirteen  years,  he  labored  aooqitaUj  md 
Peru  decided  this  point  in  favor  of  the  Peru-  with  success,  both  in  the  town  and  in  tbe 
vian  bankers  and  against  the  house  of  DreyAis.  college,  and,,  in  view  of  advancing  age,  yu 

An  important  decree  received  the  Presi-  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  September  i 

dent^s  approval,  authorizing  the  construction  1857.    While  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastonl 

of  a  land  and  submarme  telegraph  from  Lima  to  duties   in  Williamstown,  he  originatod  and 

Tumbez,  the  border  port  a4jacent  to  the  Repub-  edited  for  a  brief  time  the  Amcrioem  &Ue- 

lie  of  Ecuador.    Already  a  land  line  is  in  opera-  tia,  and  also  projected  the  American  Mr- 

tion  ftom  Lima  to  the  city  of  Tn\|illo,  nearly  nal  of  Education,  which  was,  however,  sooo 

260  miles  to  the  north,  and,  with  the  exception  merged  in  Dr.  Henry  Barnard's  jonnui  of 

of  a  few  miles  of  submarine  wire,  the  whole  tlie  same  title.    His  lattw  years  were  epest 

northern  coast  of  Peru  will  be  speedily  trav-  in  literary  labors  and  correspondence.   After 

ersed  by  this  line.    This  enterprise  is  directed  he  reached  his  seventieth  year,  he  wrote  ad 

by  M.  Carlos  Paz-Soldan,  who   represents  a  published  his  first  volume  of  poem&    Bnw 

company  composed  of  some  of  the  most  promi-  a  life  of  more  than  seventy-five  years  he  bad 

nent  Peruvian  capitalists,  who,  without  asking  never  known  sickness,  and  his  last  illness, 

subsidy  or  guarantee  ftom  the  Government  though  severe  and  somewhat  protracted,  did 

have  agreed  to  finish  the  work,  placing  Lima  not  impair  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  or  pro- 

in  direct  telegraphic  communication  wiui  Pan-  voke  any  symptoms  of  impatience. 
ama  in  four  years  from  the  beginning  of  the       PICKENS,  Fbakcis  W.,  a  Southern  etites- 

work.    From  Tumbez  north  the  line  will  be  man,  diplomatist,  and  political  leader,  bom 

submarine,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  in  Togadoo,  St.  PauFs  Parish,  S.  C,  April 

the  facilities  offered  to  the  public  and  to  the  7,  1807 ;  died  in  Edgefield,  6.  C,  January  Sa, 

Governments  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  for  the  1869.    He  was  the  son  of  Andrew  J.  PickeDi 

speedy  transmission  of  messages,  will  render  an  eminent  lawyer  of  South  Canrfina,  vas 

the  undertaking  profitable  in  its  results.    At  educated  at  South  Carolina  CoDege,  ColnmbU, 

all  events,  this  is  another  proof  of  the  pro-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829.    Three 

gressive  spirit  of  Peru,  and  an  evidence  that  years  after,  he  commenced  his  political  career 

the  Government  of  Colonel  Balta  is  interested  in  the  State  Legislature,  of  which  he  vas 

and  decided  in  aiding  all  measures  that  tend  elected  a  member  during  the  memorable  dbI- 

toward  promoting  the  welfare  and  consequent  lification  excitement.    He  ranged  himaelf  ob 

peace  of  the  country.  the  side  of  the  nullifiers,  and,  proving  an  excel- 

PETERS,  Absalom,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational-  lent  debater,  he  took  a  prominent  place  mm 

ist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Wentworth,  the  advocates  of  the  extreme   State-Bigfati 

Grafton  County,  K  H.,  September  19,  1798;  doctrine.    In  1884  he  was  elected  toCongreA 

died  in  New  York  City.  May  18,  1869.    He  of  which  he  remained  a  member  for  ten  rean^ 

was  a  son  of  General  Absalom  Peters,  and.  Declining  a  reflection  in  1844,  he  retired  nto 

upon  his  mother's  side,  a  lineal  descendant  of  private  life.     Reappearing  <m  the  political 

John  Rogers,  tbe  Smithfield  martyr.    At  six-  stage  in  1850,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 

teen  years  oi  age  young  Absalom  made  appli-  Kashville  Southern  Convention,  which  met  te 

cation  for  admission  to  the  Military  Academy  1850-^51  to  consider  the  course  to  be  puaied 

at  West  Point,  and,  while  awaiting  tbe  result,  by  the  South  under  the  alleged  aggressimis  of 

went  to  Troy  as  clerk  in  a  store.  Subsequently  the  North.    His  services  were  next  called  into 

his  conversion  turned  him  aside  alike  from  requisition  in  1854,  when  he  was  eboaea  to 

military  and  mercantile  occupations,  to  fit  preside  over  the  South  Carolina  State  Conm- 

himself  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and,  tion  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Geoerai 

applying  himself  to  study,  he  graduated  at  Democratic  Convention ;  and  in  1856  be  west 

Dartmouth  College  in  1816,  and  at  Princeton  to  Cincmnati  as  delegate  to  that  Convaitton- 

Seminary  in  1819.  The  same  year  he  accepted  a  In  1857  President  Buchanan  app<Hntcd  him 
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minuter  to  Rosna  in  which  conntrj  he  re-  preparatozy  studies  in  the  law-sohool  there, 
numed  abont  three  jrears ;  and  on  his  retnm  and  in  the  office  of  Jadge  Parker  at  Amherst, 
home,  toward  the  end  df  1860,  he  was  elected  and  in  1827  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    His 
GfoTemorofhis  native  State,    This  was  on  the  entry  was  not  a  brilliant  one,  his  first  case 
eve  of  the  war ;   and,  in  those   ever-mem-  proving  a  failure ;  but  he  was  not  discouraged, 
orable  events  which  marised  the  outbreak  of  and,  by  careful   study  and  discipline,  soon 
hostilities  between  the  North  and  the  South,  attained  a  high  position  as  a  lawyer,  in  a  bar 
the  deceased  ez-Grovemor  took  a  prominent  of  remarkable  ability.    He  early  took  a  deep 
part.    The  name  of  €k>vernor  Pickens  is  insep-  interest  in  politics,  as  was  natural,  his  father 
arablj  associated  with  the  story  of  Fort  Sum-  being  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  ike 
ter,  and  with  the  overt  acts  which  precipi-  State.    In  1829,  the  year  of  bis  father's  second 
tated  the  war.    Gk>venior  Pickens  was  one  election  as  Governor,  he  was  elected  to  the 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  secession.  State  Legislature  from  Hillsborough.    He  was 
ISo  sooner  had  he  been  inaugurated  as  Gov-  continued  in  the  Legislature  for  four  years, 
emor,  than  he  boldly  declared  for  the  dis-  being  chosen  Speaker  in  18d2-'88. 
roption  of  the  Union,  even  at  the  risk  of  war;  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where 
and,  immediately  after  the  Charleston  Oonven-  he  remained  for  four  years.    His  record  there 
tion  had  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  was  not  particularly  brilliant.     He  worked 
he  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  with-  faithfully  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  and 
drawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union  an  other  committees,  always  advocating  the  meaa- 
suKomplished  fact,  taking  steps  at  the  same  ures  proposed  by  President  Jackson.    He  sus- 
time  for  organizing  an  independent  govern-  tained  Jackson^s  opposition  to  the  improve- 
meat   He  then  demanded  of  M%|or  Anderson  ment  system,  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  upon  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  sided 
refusal  of  that  officer  to  comply  with  the  with  the  Administration  in  every  measure, 
demand,  ordered  that  fire  should  be  opened  Being  elected,  in  1886,  United  States  Senator 
upon  the  fort    Upon  the  capture  of  Sumter,  from  New  Hampshiifie,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
he  addressed  the  people  of  Charleston,  calling  Senate  at  the  beginnixig  of  the  Administration 
Ood  to  witness,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  1887,  the  youngest  mem- 
thflt,  80  long  as  he  remained  their  Chief  Magis-  her  of  that  body.    He  saw  that  his  time  for 
trate,  no  power  on  earth  should  ever  lower  distinction  was  yet  to  come.    Such  men  as 
fromthefortresstheflags  that  had  been  raised  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  Woodbury, 
in  place  of  the  national  ensign,  unless  they  and  Silas  Wright,  occupied  every  avenue  to 
were  lowered  and  trailed  in  a  sea  of  blood,  reputation,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  all 
While  he  continued  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  hearers.    Pierce  spoke  little,  working  on  corn- 
State,  Cbvemor  Pickens  did  all  in  his  power  to  mittees    and  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
support  the  Confederate  Government  in  its  affairs  which  demanded  his  attention,  and  soon 
prosecution  of  the  war;  but  in  1862  he  was  came  to  be  looked  npon  as  authority  on  the 
sQcoeeded  in  that  office  by  Governor  Bonham,  subjects  of  Revolutionary  pensions  and  the 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  sank  into  defence  of  the  country, 
comparative  obscurity,  in  which  he  remained  In  1840  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated;  and, 
ontil  his  death.  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years,  the  administra- 
PIERCE,  Fravklist,  LL.  D.,  an  American  tion  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
statesman,  fourteenth  President  of  the  United  orats  and  transferred  to  the  Whigs.    An  extra 
States,  bom  in  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  session  of  Congress  was  called  by  President 
November  28,  1864;  ^ed  at  Concord,  New  Harrison,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  assemble, 
Hunpahire,  October  8, 1869.  He  was  of  Revo-  and  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  overthrow 
ladonary  stock,  his  fr^er.  General  Beivjamin  some  of  the  acts  in  regard  to  national  bank- 
Pierce,  having  participated  in  the  battle  of  ing,    the   tariff,  etc.,  which   had   been   the 
Bimker  HilL,  and  served  throughout  the  Revo-  especial  favorites  of  the  Democracy.    During 
lationary  War,  not  leaving  the  army  till  1784.  this  time  Mr.  Pierce  was  looked  upon  by  the 
He  was,  snbseqnently,  for  thirteen  consecutive  Democrats  as  their  ablest  defender,  and  some 
jears,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  his  speeches  on  the  questions  of  the  day 
iQ  182T-'29,  Governor  of  the  State.    The  son,  are  among  his  most  eloquent  efforts. 
Franklin,  was  sent  at  an  early  aae  to  the  acad-  A  political  life  is  not  necessarily  a  pecu- 
emies  at  Hancock  and  Francetown,  and  in  niarily  successftd  one,  and  Mr.  Pierce,  who  had 
ld20,at  the  age  ofsizteen,  entered  Bo  wdoin  Col-  in  1884  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
lege,  at  Brunawiek,  Maine.  During  his  college  Appleton,  ex-President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
coarse  he  tai^ht  school  for  one  or  more  win-  found  a  family  growing  up  around  him  with 
cers,  to  replenish  his  somewhat  scanty  finances,  very  little  provision  made  for  their  Aiture  sup- 
Leaving  college   in  1824,  where   ho   had  port.    He,  therefore,  in  1842,  gave  up  his  seat 
graduated  with  honor,  he  returned  to  Hills*  m  the  Senate  and  removed  again  to  Concord, 
borough,  but,  choosing  law  as  his  profession,  he  Although  he  entered  the  Senate  without  a 
soon  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Woodbury,  at  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  he  returned  to  find  a 
Portsmouth.    Moving  thence  to  Northampton,  most  remunerative  practice  awaiting  him.    A 
liCass.,  he  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  writer  of  the  day  says:  "It  is  a  convincing 
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proof  of  his  eminent  powers  that  he  at  once  gretted  that  his  life  was  now  to  hare  the  opportnutj 

placed  himself  in  the  very  first  rank  at  a  bar  ff  I^L'^^«L"JS^i.''i?**^^¥'  ^^"^ 

J-  ij       •  1.  J   i!u     ^v:i:4..  —  ♦v^*  ^^  xr^*-.  least,  he  had  considered  the  heat  worth  fttniffihitf 

so  distmgnished  for  abUitj  as  that  of  New  for.    He  looked  so  fit  to  he  a  soldier  that  it  iSS 

Hampshire.  *  *  ♦  Far  more  than  any  other  posaible  to  donU,  not  mewlT  lus  good  amdwt, 

man  whom  it  has  been  my  fortnne  to  meet,  he  which  was  as  certain  betbre  tiie  erant  as  iftemrd, 

makes  himaeif  felt  by  one  who  tries  a  case  hut  his  goodfortone  in  the  field  and  hU  fertmaM 

against  him.    From  the  first,  he  impresses  on  ^^^'"^ 

his  opponent  a  oonscionsness  of  the  necessity  He  sailed  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  thebirk 

of  a  deadly  struggle.    From  the  beginning  to  Kepler,  arriving  at  Vera  Oroz  one  month  liUr, 

the  end  of  the  trisl  of  a  case,  nothing  with  joining  General  Scott  at  Pnebla  on  thsTtk  of 

him  is  neglected  which  can  by  any  possibility  Angnst.    In  the  battle  of  Oontrens  he  wai 

honorably  conduce  to  snccess.    His  manner  is  seyerely  woonded  by  the  fallinff  of  his  hone, 

always  respectful  and  deferential  to  the  court,  but  continued  with  his  brigade  dunngtbedsr. 

captirating  to  the  Jury,  and  calculated  to  con-  He  was  also  with  his  troops  at  Ohuiahum, 

ciUate  the  good-will  even  of  those  who  would  and  after  the  battle  was  appdnted  hj  Genenl 

be  otherwise  indifferent  spectators."    A  chief  Scott  one  of  the  camroismonera  to  sma^  n 

justice  of  New  Hampshire  wrote:  **  The  do-  armistice.    He  remained  in  Mezieo  daring tht 

quence  of  Mr.  Pierce  is  of  a  character  not  to  war,  and,  at  its  doee,  resigned  his  eonunuBoa 

be  easily  forgotten.  He  understands  men,  their  and  returned  to  his  practice.    In  1850  he  wis 

passions,  and  their  feelings.     His  language  chosen  President  of  the  oonventioD  eaUed  to 

always  attracts  the  hearer.    A  graceful  and  revise  the  State  oonstitatittn,  and  by  Im  iafla- 

manly  carriage,  bespeaking  him  at  once  the  enoe  procured  the  removal  of  the  teste  bjvin^ 

gentleman  and  the  tnie  man,  a  manner  warmed  Catholics  were  eKclnded  firom  certain  ofBoei 

by  the  ardent  glow  of  an  earnest  belief,  an  In  the  Baltimore  Oonyention  of  166S,  ifter 

enunciation  ring^g,  distinct,  and  impressive  thirty-five  ballotings  for  candidate  for  the  pita- 

beyond  that  of  most  men,  a  command  of  bril-  dency,  in  which  he  had  not  received  a  vote  bis 

liant  and  expressive  limgua^e,  and  an  aocurate  name  was  brought  forward  by  the  Virginia  dek- 

taste,  together  with  a  sagacious  and  instinctive  gation,  and  he  was  nominated  on  the  f^-nii^ 

insight  into  the  points  of  his  case,  are  the  ballot  by  a  minority  of  271  votes.  Hereeeind 

secrets  of  his  success."  in  the  foDowing  November  the  votes  of  sD  the 

In  1846  President  Polk  offered  him   the  States  except  Massachusetts,  Venmmt,  K«fi- 

position  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United  tucky,  and  Tennessee,  obtaining  854  votes  of 

States.    He  declined  it,  however,  giving  as  his  the    electoral    ooUege,  while  General  IBcctt 

reasons  that  public  life  never  suited  his  taste,  had  only  42.    In  his  inaugural  address  be 

and  that  he  longed  for  the  quiet  and  indepen-  maintained  that  slavery  was  fhlly  reeognued 

dence  of  the  private  citizen ;  that  he  could  not  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  fngitiTe-^ 

arrange  his  business  to  leave,  and  tiiat  Mrs.  law  was  constitutianal,  and  should  be  itnetiy 

Pierce's  health  demanded  a  quiet  and  private  executed.    He  appointed,  as  his  Oabinet,  Wil* 

life.    Previous  to  this  he  declined  anomina-  liam  L.  Maroy,  Secretaiy  of  State;  Jsme 

tion  to  the  United  States  Senate.    From  1842  Guthrie,  Secr^ary  of  the  Treasury;  Jeffenco 

to  1847  he  accepted  no  publio  offic^  refusing  Davis,  Secretary  of  War;  James  0.  Dobbb. 

the  nomination  for  Governor,  but  taking  an  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Robert  McOMli»l 

active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  James  Gampbdl,  of 

'  Mr.  Pierce  had  said  in  his  letter  to  President  Pennsylvania,  Postmaster-General,  and  Cileb 

Polk  that  nothing  except  the  voice  of  his  Gushing,    Attorney-General.     The  principsi 

country  in  time  of  war  would  call  him  from  events  of  his  Administration  were  the  ^estioD 

his  seclusion.    When  the  Mexican  War  broke  of  the  bounding  of  the  Mesilhi  Yallert  ^ 

out  in  1847,  he  enrolled  himself  first  volunteer  Arizona;   exploring  routes  for  the  prvffm 

of  a  company  raised  in  Concord,  and  soon  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  PiciDc; 

received  the  colonelcy  of  the  9th  Regiment  the  affair  of  Martin  Koszta;  the  repeal  of  u« 

In  March  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-  Missouri  Compromise;  the  famous  OsteDdC^o- 

ffeneral,  his  brigade  consisting  of  regiments  ference;    the  Treaty  of  1854  betwra  the 

from  the  extreme  North,  the  extreme  West,  and  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  proridia;  w 

the  extreme  South.    Hawthorne,  who  saw  Mm  commercial  redprooity  between  this  cooatit 

previous  to  his  departure  from  New  York,  says :  and  the  British  Prorvinoea ;  the  filiboflter  ibt^ 

He  had  been  intensely  occupied,  since  his  appoint-  won  of  Nicaragua  by  William  Wslker;  tM 


The  traoBports  were  widtlng  at  New  York  to  receive  *^„vi^„       !>— u-sj*,^    i>:~J  jt^^^Jl 

the  troops:   He  was  now  iS^tbe  midst  of  bustle  with  troubles.     President   Piense  rigned 

some  of  the  otfloew  of  hU  command  about  him,  reorganiae  the  consular  and  diplomaUo  bj^kib 

minffled  with  the  friends  whom  he  was  to  leave  be-  of  the  United  States ;  to  oiganize  couiicIiUB'i 

hini    The  severest  point  of  the  crisis  was  oyer,  for  to  provide  a  retired  list  for  the  navy,  sad  to 

he  had  already  bidaen  his  familv  farewell.    His  ^     ^j^    ^j^i     f  Hentenant-general  on  Via- 

spirits  appeared  to  have  risen  with  the  occasion.    He  «^r,  a     xT     tt     Vl     j^^  <  om  ^  vni  ntmkmi 

was  eviSently  in  his  element,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  fieW  Scott     He  TCtoed,  m  186«,  a  hlH  n^P* 

dangerous  as  was  the  path  before  him,  oould  it  be  re-  appropriations  for  the  completion  sna  reiorm 
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of  certAin  public  works,  and  a  biU  appro-  last  Borviying  son  in  1868,  hy  a  railroad  aeoi* 
pri&ting  10,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  the  dent,  just  before  her  hasband's  inangaration. 
states  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  insane ;  in  Thej  visited  Madeira,  and  made  a  protracted 
1855  he  vetoed  a  biU  for  the  payment  of  the  tonr  of  Europe,  returning  home  in  I860.  The 
French  spoliation  claims,  and  a  bill  increasing  journey  was  an  interesting  one,  but  the  be- 
the  aoBual  appropriation  for  the  OolUns  line  reared  mother  could  not  raUy  from  her  great 
of  steamers.  Before  the  adjournment  of  Oon-  affliction,  and  died  in  1868.  During  the  war 
gresa,  in  August,  1856,  the  House  amended  the  of  186  w66,  ex-President  Pierce  remained  in 
army  appropriation  bill  so  as  to  provide  that  retirement,  taking  no  active  part  in  the  strife, 
no  part  of  the  anny  should  be  employed  to  though,  in  accordance  with  his  lifelong  views, 
enforce  laws  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislsr  his  sympathies  were  understood  to  be  with  the 
tore  of  Kansas,  until  Oongress- should  have  de-  South.  The  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
cided  it  to  be  a  valid  legislative  body.  The  was  tenderly  attached,  saddened  him  greatly. 
Senate  refased  to  concur  in  the  amendment,  and  that  of  his  intimate  friend,  Hawthorne, 
and  Congress  then  adjourned.  The  President  added  to  his  depression.  For  two  or  three 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  an  years  past  his  health  had  been  very  feeble,  and 
extra  session  of  Congress  to  convene  on  he  had  had  several  severe  attacks  of  illness. 
August  2l8t,  when  the  bill  was  passed  without  In  private  life,  Oeneral  Pierce  was  greatly 
an  J  proviso.  Congress  came  together  again  esteemed  and  loved;  of  amiable  and  winning 
in  December.  The  President's  message  was  manners,  a  faithfVil  friend,  a  tender  and  devoted 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Kansas  troubles,  taking  husband,  a  kind  and  cordial  neighbor,  and  a  de- 
strong  grounds  against  the  Free-State  party,  vout  Christian,  his  death  saddened  many  hearts 
His  flidministration  ended  March  i,  1857.  who  knew  Httle  and  cared  less  for  his  political 

Of  his  political  course  as  President,  which  career  or  his  views  on  national  subjects. 

at  the  time  drew  down  upon  him  such  severe  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 

oenanres  from  those  who  differed  from  him  in  Luiz  I.,  bom  October  81,  1888 ;  succeeded  his 

opinion,  perhaps  the  best,  certainly  the  most  brother,  King  Pedro  Y.,  November  11, 1861. 

charitable,  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Heir-apparent,    Carlos,    bom  September  28, 

language  of  his  intimate  friend  and  biographer,  1868.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  the  11th 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who,  in  his  life  of  Presi-  of  August,  1869,  composed  as  follows :  Duke 

dent  Pierce,  said:  of  Loul6,  President  and  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

When  the  aeries  of  measures  known  under  the  col-  rior ;  J.  L.  de  Castro  Pereira  Corte  Real^  Min- 

leedre  tenn  of  tiie  Compromise  were  pseeed  by  Con-  later  of  Justice ;   A.  J.  Braamcamp,  Mmister 

pew,  in  1850,  and  put  to  so  searching  » teet,  here  at  of  Finance ;  General  Maldonado  d'Eca,  Minis- 

Rfirce  was  trae  to  the  principles  which  he  had  long  <>'  Marine;  J.  T.  LoDO  de  Avala,  Mmister  of 

a^ avowed.  Atanear^perfodof hia  ConmaaionS  Public  Works;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

service,  he  had  made  knovn,  with  the  peneot  frank-  Mendez  LeaL     Area,  86,610   square'  miles ; 

Tr2^  ^K^^^^'^^uV^^''^  opinions  upon  the  population  in  1864, 8,984,045;  with  the  Azores 

surery  qaestion  which  he  has  never  ainoe  aeen  ooca-  f^S  vr*j^:««  /«•  iqa^x  i  oAtTAAt      Tk^  ^^^^ 

lion  to  change  m  the  alighteat  degree.    There  is  an  "i?  Madeira  (inl864),  4^847,441.    The  popu- 

nnbroken  conatstency  in  hia  action  with  regard  to  lation  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  m  Ainca  ana 

tiui  matter.   It  ia  entirely  of  a  pieoe,  from  his  lint  Asia  is  given  (in  the  Ootha  Almanao  for  1870) 

entrance  upon  publio  life  untU  the  moment  when  he  as  8,872,959,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  set  down 

rg»ufo'?''hW.^r^Mi^^^^^  «?'  ^f^'^  Ambri«,  Benguel^  M<«imm^«.* 

the  scale  In  Svor  of  thoae  meoanrea  through  which  The  revenue  m  the  bud^t  for  1869-  70  was 

it  vas  intended  to  redeem  the  pledgee  of  the  Conatt-  estimated  at  15,616,096  milreis,  and  the  ezpen- 

^on,  and  to  preserve  and  renew  the  old  love  and  ditures  at  21,109,960.    Public  debt  in  June, 

TJu^'5r"J2''S.**^®Jf^**'^^'^°S®*^*'-  ^*PP«>:  1868, 196,662,678  mikeis.    The  strength  of  the 

^ai  embraced  the  whole  aeries  of  thoae  acta,  aa  well  ^.^ J  i«  Iv^  w*.«;i^,«  »..  5«  "u---.  lono  i  xarr 

thone  which  bore  hard  upon  Northern  viewa  and  ^^y  ^^  ^^  ^«??™  T"  ^  May,  1868,  1,567 

f«iitiments,  aa  those  in  which  the  South  deemed  officers  and  28,092  soldiers;  m  the  colonies. 


^?fh  the  medium  of  hia  oonadenoe,  lua  filings,  inaports  of  Portugal,  m  1866,  amounted  to  26,- 

orhifl  intelleet,  it  waa  impoaalble  for  him  not  to  iSke  410,000  milreis ;  the  exports  to  17,290,000  ms. 

Qu  itand  aa  the  unshaken  advocate  of  union,  and  of  The  movement  of  shipping  in  1867  was  as  fol- 

m«  mutttol  stepa  of  oompromiBe  which  that  great  ob-  lows  * 

ject  iinqueationably  demanded.  *  n^                         VMiris«iiM«d.     VindsaiMnd. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  l^'!^'^ t't^           J'SJ 

856,  at Oiuciunati,  Mr.  Pierce,  though  acan-  ^^"'«^ Jl!^          -^ 

Qwate,  did  not  unite  the  suffrages  of  his  party.  Total 10,84t4           10,768 

and,  after  numerous  baUotings,  Mr.  Buchanan  The  railroads  in  operation  amounted,  in  1869, 

WM  made  the  nominee.    Soon  after  the  close  to  96.5  geographical  miles. 

0  nw  term  of  office.  President  Pierce  sailed  Portugal,  in  1869,  suffered  fk-om  serious  finan- 

wr  Europe  with  his  wife,  whose  health  had  -^^ — ^,  ;  ,^' ,    ,    .    .  , t-tt:: — 

been  Rom;..,^!.. :            a    •        xiL    j     -lu  Txi:  •  *  '^or  a  Hit  of  Portngaeae  colonies  in  Aala  and  AMca, 

ween  wnoiwlj  impared  since  the  death  of  their  m  Amkbican  AmnjALCrcLorjcoiA  for  1886. 
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cial  diffionllies.   There  was,  in  the  beginning  of  ties.   In  the  session  of  Jannarj  Slst,  the  depn- 

1869,  a  liurge  deficit  in  the  annual  budget.   The  ties  were  informed  that  the  King  hid  reeolxtd 

King  himself  in  his  speech  to  the  Cortes,  on  upon  retaining  his  Cabinet    A  royal  decree 

January  2d,  admitted  toat  the  difficulties  could  dissolved  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  ordered 

only  be  overcome  by  good  order  in  the  admin-  a  new  session  to  begin  on  May  ith.   To  ille- 

istration,  by  diminution  in  the  expenditure,  viate  the  financial  pressure,  the  King  asngned 

and  b7  self-sacrifice.    It  is  stated  that,  for  ten  to  the  Treasury  a  part  of  the  income  of  hU 

years  past,  Portugal  has  been  spending  £4,-  family,  by  the  following  letter  to  the  Marqnit 

200,000  a  year  on  an  income  of  £3,600,000  a  da  Bandeira,  the  Prime  Minister: 

year.    The  deficit  in  1866-'67  was  £1,117,482 ;  Mr  diab  MABQVifl :  The  late  adminiitntiTe  crisis 

in  1867-68  it  was  £1,298,596.     Portugal  has  beioff  tX  an  end,  and  while  we  are  still  oocopied  vitli 

not  had  a  budget  without  a  deficit  for  thirty  the  financial  queation,  which  rightly  dwervM  om «- 

years    TT»e  expenditure  has  increased  every  ^^^^'Ji^i^^'^^^L'^^^'^t^ 

year  dunng  that  period  ;  the  revenue  has  been  .ona.  an  desiroua  to  be  the  first  to  coBtnbnte » 

stationary  during  that  time.    The  public  debt  much  aa  ia  in  our  power  to  diminish  thehesvybsr- 

has  increased  from  £20,000,000  in  1854,  to  £47,-  dens  of  the  Treasury.    The  Qneen  ^ropoBei  to  ce^ 

000,000  in  1867.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Gov-  ^}Z^;^  P?",  myBelf  S6,000,0()p  reis,  sad  my  »o» 

«...L^««.   \.^A    a«»Tv«»;1a^   u-aI*-   «ruv    Av.^:»^  4,000,000  reis,  from  our  annual  civil  bits,  for  the 

emment  had    embroiled  iteelf  with  foreign  j^i,i^  of' the  state  during  the  next  fiMndJ 

capitalists,  wno  nad  carried  out  some  of  tne  year.  I  aasure  you  that,  whatever  the  ciivomstanttr, 

S'eatest  public  enterprises  in  Portugal.    The  the  country  will  find  me  and  the  royal  family  iIysti 

ovemment  had  seized  the  Southeastern  Rail-  '^•dy  to  perform  our  share  in  bearing  the  bupdeni  rf 

in  reference  to  the  Northern  Railway,  con-  x»  t.^  ^  j.  x  ^  ^  t  j 
structed  almost  exclusively  by  French  capital.  f^P^^^  discontent  spread,  bowew,  and 
In  both  cases  the  capital  yielded  very  small  culmmated  in  senous  disorders  in  the  capit*. 
returns,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  great  The  financial  measures  were  not  weD  received 
dissatisfaction  and  mutual  recrimination  en-  by  the  Chambers.  To  ob^at»  the  threat«^ 
sued.  This  went  to  such  an  extent  as  to  as-  outbreak  of  general  discontent,  a  new  mrnistn^ 
sume  a  national  character  on  the  part  of  the  was  formed,  in  August,  ^n^er  the  Djike  rt 
Portuguese,  and  sucoesdve  ministries,  although  LojJ^,  as  President  of  the  Conncfl  and  Umut 
desirous  of  settling  the  pending  disputes,  were  of  the  Interior,  whose  accession  was  cooadered 
prevented  by  the  decided  opposition  of  the  a  pledge  for  an  honorable  arrangemat  vTth 
Cortes.  The  question  of  the  Southeastern  J?®  ^ore^P  capitalists.  Pohtlcd  agiUtion  coo- 
Railway  was  the  cause  of  the  faD  of  two  min-  *5»««^»  however.  In  December,  a  mm 
istries,  the  Cortes  not  having  ratified  the  terms  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Dakeof 
agreed  to  by  the  Government ;  the  dispute  lay  Saldanha,  and  tiie  public  peace  wm  dishiiW 
in  reality  with  the  nation,  who  considered  that  at  Oporto.  In  the  night  of  December  10th,  pi*- 
their  honor  was  involved.  This  dispute  was,  o«^  ^©^  posted  m  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  sum- 
however,  at  last  settled.  The  Government  took  °^oning  thepeople  to  arms  m  the  nune  oft 
possession oftherailwayindefaultof  completion  'epubhc.  On  the  next  day  numerous  irr^ 
of  the  company's  obligations,  as  it  states,  and  ^^re  made;  but  the  excitement  agam  v^ 


pubUc  feeling  was  very  much  excited  against  ^^  of  trMiquilhty             .    ^  ,    .  ^,^ 

the  Southeastern  Company  of  Portugal,  ind  a  home  and  abroad,  and  promised  to  mtrotoc* 

large  portion  of  the  nation  repeatedly  urged  important  measures  of  reform  and  ecoDOT^ 

confiscation.    The  trade  of  Portugal  had  faUen  Concerning  ite  colonial  pohcy,  the  Portj 

off  greatly  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is  gJ!??.?^I^^^*J^!™!?  .^t iSSf" 
said  to  have  been  influenced  unfavorably 
the   introduction  of  the  paper  currency 

Brazil  where  a  large  amount  of  Portuguese     7.:rTSk7:''^^inr''  -^  IT* n    ^.^n( 

capiUd  is  retained,  waiting  for  a  favorable  turn  ruary  26, 1869.    Tho  Portuguese  Goiworo^ 

in  the  exchange.  M*oao  issned,  in  regard  to  the  Coohe  trtde,  tw 

The  Cortes  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  January,  following  proclamation : 

The  candidate  of  the  opi>osition,  Mendez  Leal,  TheGovemoroftheproriiioesof  Haeaoaodl^^J 

being  "                  -         -                               .  .                     . .-            .     ^   .        .         .. 

and 

king.  ^^ ^ 

festod  their  adhesion  to  it  so  energetically,  that  Ckie  subvbs^ofUiat  dty  v|>on  forl^^lghYChiDe^  >>- 

the  ofiScers  of  the  army  and  navy  assured  the  migrants  who  had  been  tnnspoited  to  thst  county 

king  he  could  rely  upon  them  and  fearlessly  •»  laborerB,  by  marking  them  iriA  a  »^-bot  »roiL» 

choose  his  minister..  *AU  the  officers  of  the  ^t  JSSr^otnSSrSb:.;2i,^C^^^ 

Parliament  resigned,  a  motion  agamst  their  were  wandering  about  the  atr^to  of  that  dtywln-J: 

election  having  been  made  by  forty-four  depu-  ing  the  charity  of  the  public,  having  been  sbsnaoBw 
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hj  their  masters  when,  being  mutilated,  they  were    x.~PLA]r  or  BEUirioir  or  ths  fbssbttxbian  chubos 
iad^  useless  to  perform  the  servioes  for  which  they  zar  th«  uvitbo  statu  or  aiobioa. 


tjcf  contTBCted ;  it  is  therefore  detonmned,  with  the  BeUeTlng  that  the  interests  of  the  Bedeemer's  king- 
ad  vice  p{  the  oouncil,  that,  fading  the  receipt  of  ^^^  woidd  be  promoted  by  the  healing  of  our  divS- 
official  information  that  energetic  measures  have^en  jo^,  ^^  ^y^  ^^^  ^^  ^iodieB  bearing  the  same  name, 
taken  to  prohibit  s^rocities  of  such  a  n^^^^^  bar-  ^^-^  ^^^  ,^^  constitution,  aridlaoh  recognizing 
barous  and  so  contrary  to  the  civUiiation  of  the  Mfe,  ^^^  oOier  as  a  sound  and  ohWox  body  aowrding 
ha  Majesty  not  deterrmmng  to  the  contrary,  the  fol-  ^  ^^  principles  of  the  confession  commbn  to  both, 
^^r«vr5^,'d??  •^L^.l^'lfl^^^ ^^  K.-  ««mot>  jitilled  by  any  but  the  most  imperative 


thu 


2.  Furthermore,  there  shall  not  1)6  admitted  for  ex-  goon  "as  the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken,  to  t>e  ao- 

fflunauon  by  the  Superintendent  of  amgratlon,  and  eomplished,  upon  the  basis  hereinafter  set  forth : 

there  ^^1^0%  be  r^nstered  atj^  office  of  the  Pro-  i/rpj,^  piesVerian  churches  In  the  United  States 

curator  of  Chinese  JJSkts,  contracts  for  any  Chinee  ^  America,  namely,  that  whose  General  Assembly 

emigrants  or  colomsts  destined  as  above  mentioned*  convened  in  the  Brick  Church  in  the  city  of  New 

On  August  3d  the  Chambers  authorized  the  York,  on  the  aoth  day  of  May,  1869,  and  Uiat  whose 

GoTemment  to  grant  concessions  for  the  es-  General  Assembly  met  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 

Ublishmentof^^bmarinet^^^^^  ?ne''i:^,^i2d^?  SS  SSie  t^i  s'^L^^sb^ 

^iJ525?iSl^?rJ'J^H^*^*      ^T      «  terian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  pos- 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Old  and  New  Sohool  sessmg  all  the  legal  and  corporate  rights  and  powers 

Psi3BTTKBiAjrs  OF  THB  HinTED  STATES. — ^Both  pertaining  to  the  Church  previous  to  the  division  in 

the  Old  Sohool  and  the  New  School  General  1838,  and  all  the  legal  and  corporate  rights  and  powers 

WbUes  met  in  New  York  Ojty  on  the  aOth  "nS*,ZS^.grvr«ff2SJ§l^"5«  dootrinri 

Of  May.     Iheir  proceedings  tnrongnout  had  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common  standards: 

m  an  nnusoal  degree  a  relation  to  each  other,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall 

and  deserve  to  be  considered  side  by  side.  The  b«  ^^^o^^^gt^  ^  ^  ^S  inspired  word  of  God,  and 

bera  of  both  bodies,  that  this  would  be  the  last  ^^^^  adopted  as  containing,  the  system  of  doctrine 

occasion  on  which  they  would  meet  in  separate  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  government 

sessions,  and  that  they  were,  to  all  intents  ana  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

aad  purposes,  except  in  form,  one  body.     One  United  States,  shall,  be  approved  as  containing  the 

new  Synod  and  six  ^^resbytenes  from  the  T tiS  Tf^tib?1ild  aJs^^  shall  submit  the 

were  represented  m  the  Old  School  General  foregoing  basis  to  its  presbyteries,  which  shaU  be 

Assembly.   Immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  reqmredto  meet  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  October, 

Assembly,  a  committee  of  fteven  was  appointed  1869,  to  express  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 

to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Jf ™®;  ^^  »  categorical  answer  to  the  following  ques- 

Kew  School  on  tiie  subject  of  reunion.    The  '  ©o  you  approve  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  bodies 

esammation  of  the  votes  of  the  Fresbytenes  now  oisiminff  the  name  and  rights  of  the  Presbvterian 

showed  that  only  a  very  small  number  had  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  fol- 

uttconditionally  approved  of  the  terms  of  re-  lowing  basis,  namely :  "The  reunion  shall  be  effected 

nnmn  »i«:»i«  "uLa  i^««  oAvif  ^^nrn  x«.  4-i%/»  /!LftT%  ou  thc  doctrinsl  and  ecoleslastical  basis  of  OUT  commou 

Dmon  which  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Gen-  .tondards :  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  NewTesta- 

era!  Assemblies  of  1868,  but  that  the  most  ments  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired  word 

of  them  had  declared  in  favor  of  reunion  on  of  God,  and  the  only  infaUible  rule  of  f  '  ' 
modified  conditions.    On  the  seventh  day 


of  them  had  declared  in  favor  of  reunion  on  of  God.  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faitH  and  prao- 

iditions.    On  the  seventh  day  of  tice ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be 

the  session  (May  2rth),  the  joint  committee  ?^.?^j:?^^^.'l^?iL?^  ^lijf ^S' tt^^HoW^R^ntfirS? 

ra.ni^^^  4.u^\vi««  -rv*  .^«»;^«\><i  4*  i»«^  v*^«  systcm  of  doctrine  taught  m  the  Holy  Scriptures; 

reported  the  plan  of  reunion  as  it  had  been  ^^  ^^e  government  and  discipline  of  the  Prosbyte- 

agreed  upon  m  conference.    It  was  adopted  by  rian  Churoh  In  the  United  Stotes  shall  be  approved 

a  vote  (including  absentees  who  afterward  re-  as  containing  the  prindples  and  rules  of  our  polity  Y " 

corded  their  votes)  of  276  yeas  to  8  nays.    It  Each  pre^ytoiy  Bhall,  before  the  1st  day  of  No- 

ia  in  fnii  o.  #xiiy>«ra .  vember,  1869,  forward,  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Gen- 

o?  i             ^l:    -                  .      ,.     ,  end  Assembly  with  which  it  is  connected,  a  statement 

The  Committee  of  Conference  appointed  bv  the  two  of  its  vote  on  the  said  basis  of  reunion. 

O«oenl  Assemblies  have  attended  to  the  duties  as-  4.  The  sud  General  Assemblies  now  sitting  shall, 

signed  to  them,  and,  after  a  very  firee  interchange  of  after  finishing  their  business,  a4Joum,  to  meet  in 

viawB,  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  His  guidance,  the  city  of  Httsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  second 

are  unanimous  in  recommending  to  the  Assemblies  Wednesday  of  November,  1869,  at  11  o'clock  a.  h. 

for  their  consideration,  and,  if  they  see  flt^  their  adop-  jf  the  two  General  Assemblies  shall  then  find  and 

uon^ttie  accompanying  three  papers,  to  wit:  declare  that  the  above-named  basis  of  reunion  has 

1.  Flan  of  Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh  in  been  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  presbyteries  con- 
the  United  Stetes  of  America;  nectedwitheach  branch  of  the  Churoh,  then  the  same 

2.  Concurrent  DeclanUons  of  the  General  Assem-  ghall  be  of  binding  force,  and  the  two  assemblies 
bUes  of  1869 ;  and  shall  take  action  accordingly. 

3.  Keoommendatlon  of  a  day  of  prayer.     ^  5.  The  said  General  Assemblies  shall  then  and  there 

WILLIAM  ADAMS,  Chairman.  make  provision  for  the  meeUng  of  the  General  As- 

Y-  ^.  Musgrave,  C.  D.  Drake,          James  B.  Shaw,  sembly  of  the  united  Chun^  on  the  third  Thuroday 

A.  0.  Hall,           Wm.  M.  Francis,    W.  Strong.  of  May,  1870.    The  moderotore  of  the  two  present 

l|-,H.  Atwater,      John  C.  Grier,        Daniel  Haines,  assemolies  shall  jointly  preside  at  the  said  Assembly 

Willu  Lord,          J.  F.  Steams,         Wm.  E.  Dodge,  of  1870,  until  another  moderator  is  chosen.    The 

n- B.  Wilson,       B.  W.  Patterson,     J.  S.  Farrand,  moderator  of  the  Assembly  now  sitting  at  the  Brick 

Robert  Carter,      S.  W.  Fisher,          J.  L.  Knight  Churoh  aforesaid  shall,  if  present,  put  all  votes  and 

Hxi^T  Day,  Secretary.  decide  questions  of  order ;  and  the  moderator  of  the 
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other  asBembly  8h«ll,  if  present,  preach  the  opening  10.  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  dvXj  of  all  ocr 
sermon;  and  the  stated  clerks  of  the  present  Assem-  judicatories,  ministers,  and  people  in  the  onited 
biles  shall  act  as  stated  derks  of  the  Assemblj  of  the  Church,  to  stud^  the  things  wnicn  make  for  pe««. 
united  Church  until  a  stated  clerk  or  clerks  shall  and  to  guard  agiunst  all  ncNodleaa  and  offensive  itfer- 
have  been  chosen  thereby:  and  no  commissioner  ences  to  the  causes  that  have  £vided  us  ;siid,  in  order 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  or  aeliberate  In  said  assem-  to  avoid  the  revival  of  past  issues  by  the  oontmsiBoe 
bly  until  his  name  shall  have  been  enrolled  by  the    of  any  usage,  in  either  branch  of  the  ChureL  tbst  la 

said  clerks,  and  his  commission  examined  and  iiled  grown  out  of  former  oonflictSjit  is  eamestlj  letoc- 

among  the  papers  of  the  Assembly.  mended  to  the  lower  judicatonea  of  the  Chareh  tbt: 

6.  £ach  presbytery  of  tlie  separate  Churches  shall  •they  oonfbrm  their  practice  in  relation  to  §11  ra^ 

be  entitled  to  the  same  representation  in  the  Assembly  nsafes,  as  fkr  as  la  oonaistent  with  their  eoaiictkm« 
of  the  united  Church  in  1870,  as  it  is  entitled  to  in  the    of  du^,  to  the  general  cnatom  of  the  Church  piior  II 

Assembly  with  which  it  is  now  connected.  the  controversies  that  resulted  in  the  separstion. 

n.~0OKCUSBZHT  DSOLABATXOZTS  of  THS  OSarXBAL  as-  nL—VMOOaOiMJKDAnOS  OV  A  DAT  Of  nATKL 

smfWT.nw  OF  1869.  That  the  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom  mtr  gmd? 

As  there  are  matters,  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  our  dedsions,  and  the  bleaung  of  the  Orest  fittd  of 

the  Church  when  it  shall  have  become  reunited,  which  the  Church  rest  upon  the  results  of  our  effoitsfc: 

wUl  manifestly  require  adjustment  on  the  coming  reunion,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  cfavicto 

together  of  two  bodies  which  have  so  long  acted  sep-  throughout  both  branches  ot  the  Presbyterisn  Choicii, 

arately,  and  oonceminff  some  of  which  matters  it  is  that  they  observe  the  second  Sabbath  of  8ept«s;Ur. 

highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  previous  good  1869,  as  a  day  of  fervent  and  united  prajv  to  Al* 

understanding,  the  two  Assemblies  agree  to  adopt  the  mighty  God,  that  He  would  mnt  unto  us  all  "  itt 

following  declarations,  not  as  articles  of  compact  or  spmt  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowldcv 

covenant  but  as  in  their  judgment  proper  and  equi-  and  of  the  fear  of  the  £ora,"  ana,  in  the  nev  rels- 

table  arrangements,  to  wit :  tions  now  contemplated,  enable  us  to  "  to  keep  tat 

1.  All  the  ministers  and  churches  embraced  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

two  bodies  should  be  «»dmitted  to  the  same  standing.  Suitable  action  was  taken  to  commonitit* 
in  the  united  body,  which  they  may  have  held  m     ..  ,:    5v7  mm^-ci*  "^  *~.    p^. 

their  respective  connections,  up  to  the  consummation  *"®  result  of  these  proceedings  to  the  ftesoj- 

of  the  union.  teries,  and  for  the  taking  and  reoeptioQ  of  tbeir 

2.  Imperfectly  oiganiaed  churches  are  counselled  votes  upon  them. 

and  exijectcd  to  beconie  thoroughly  Presbyterian,  aa        jh^  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 

no  other  such  churches  shall  be  hereafter  received.  &  phin  of  reunion  of  all  Presbyteiian  bodies,  u 

8.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Presbvteries  and  proposed  by  the  Philadelphia  "Union  Ccn- 
Synods  should  be  adjusted  by  the  General  Assembly  vention  "  of  1867,  reported  progress.  The  sob- 

4'TMcS^rds  of  the  two  branches  of  the  A^*  "(.'"'^"^  ^.^  !^"  ^ll!?^^^^^ 

Church  for  the  period  of  separation  should  be  pre-  Church  was  considered.    No  defimte  condiisoa 

served,  and  held  as  making  up  the  one  histoid  of^the  was  arrived  at,  since,  in  the  frame  of  mina  mm 

Church ;  and  no  rule  or  precedent,  which  does  not  Sou^em  people,  the  prospect  of  such  reaiiioo 

stand  Wro^ed  by  both  the  bodies,  should  be  of  any  ^^  ^^t  seem  promising.    The  Assembly  reiwr- 

authonty  unta reestablished  m  the  umted  body,  ex-  ^.^^  u-  1k,v.v*^v^  i*-*  Ji«»   ♦Kof  a  mrtiifariir. 

cept  in  so  far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may^ifect  **t^  [J*  ^^^  ?f  ^^  ^^l  ^^  t/^f^l 

the  rights  of  property  founded  thereon.  able  time  would  come.    The  Board  of  JnibiK*- 

6.  The  corporate  rights  now  held  by  the  two  tion  were  instructed  to  enter  upon  the  pref^- 
General  Assemblies,  and  by  the  Boards  and  Commit-  ration  of  books  in  the  Spanish  and  Portigu«c 
tee,  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  consolidated,  and  loniraaffea. 

applied  for  their  several  objects,  as  defined  by  law.  *»"ku«jjc»-  ^  _4.«sv«*:^«.  a/  tU 

i  There  should  be  one  set  of  Committees  or^ards        ^^  mcrease  m  the  contributions  of  tJw 

for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  the  other  reli-  Church  was  reported  not  to  be  m  proportitc 

giouA  enterprises  ox  the  Church,  whidi  the  diurches  to  the  growth  m  the  wants  of  benevolent  m 

should  be  encouraged  to  sustam,  thou|jh  free  to  cast  missionary  enterprises.     Authority  was  giTta 

S^do  ^f '''*^*'^'"  "^^  ^*^"'  ^^^**^^^'  ^  ^'^  ^^^"  for  the  preparatibn  of  a  statement  eihibitin? 

7.  As'soon  as  practicable  aOertheunion  shall  have  to  each  Presbytery  and  Synod  the  propo^ 
been  effected,  the  General  Assembly  should  reoon-  tional  amount  which  it  seemed  denrabto  k 
struct  and  consolidate  the  several  Permanent  Commit-  should  contribute.  Increased  interest  was  re- 
tees  and  Boards  which  now  belong  to  the  two  Assem-  reported  in  Sunday-schools,  baptisms,  bene^<^ 
blies,  so  as  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  with  im-  f  *'*'"*  ^""^  *«  w«m«oj  ovi*vv«,  ^r—"^  ,.  .. 
partiility,  the  vfews  and  wishes  ff  the  Wo  bodies  ^^^  missions,  and  in  all  things  tending  w 
constituting  the  united  Church.  the  increased  prosperity  and  spintositt J  01  we 

6.  The  publications  of  the  Board  of  Publication  Ohurch.    Measures  were  taken  to  protect  m 

and  of  the  Publication  Committee  should  continue  to  Dronertr  interests  of  the  Church  igsinst  »3- 

be  issued  as  at  present,  leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  ^^Jl  ALA.A^r*i,  ^f  ♦i^a  ITAnfnAlnr  MoritL  which 

Publication  of  the  united  ChSreh  to  revise  these  ^^^  decisions  of  the  pntuc^  fSHfL  „!d,r 

Issues  and  perfect  a  catalogue  for  the  united  Chuixsh,  go  to  place  the  churches  m  that  ©jate  wwtr 

so  as  to  exclude  invidious  references  to  past  oontro-  the  control  of  the  "  Declaration  and  TestiOKfflJ 

versies.  ^      ,    .  Secession.''    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umtri 

9.  In  order  to  a  uniform,  svstem  of  ecdesuuitical  gtates  is  to  be  appealed  to. 

supervision,  those  theological  seminanes  that  are  irUT'  ■d^^.j  ^/V««^«««  -Uf«<i;/^na  *ninloT«  ^i 
now  under  Assembly  control  may,  if  their  boards       P^^  ^oa^^  <>/  Foreign  Missions  emwoj. 

of  direction  so  elect,  be  transferred  to  the  watoh  and  missionaries,  13  ordamed  native  preacnen,  i 

care  of  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  Synods ;  and  the  native  licentiates,  86  assistant  mlssionincS)  sea 

other  seminaries  are  advised  to  introduce,  aa  far  as  193  native  helpers.    The  number  of  chnrche 

may  be,  into  their  constitutions,  the  principle  of  5-40.  of  oommnnicimta.  1  8Sa  •  of  chUdreB  tt 

svnodical  or  Assembly  supervision ;  in  which  case  Jf  *^'  ^*  ^    ?     Jr?SJf'    'nC^  «aw  missoBS 

they  shall  be  entitied  to  an  official  recognition  and  Sunday-schools,   7,400.      Two  new  mB»^ 

approbation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly.  have  been  established  among  the  n  innei^v 
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and  the  Nav^oe  Indians.    Twenty-six  minis-  oombining  and  unifVing  the  Evan^liool  denomina- 

tere  and   assistant   missionaries   have    been  tioM  in  aupport  of  the  oommon  doctrines  of  Chriati- 

^ded  to  the  force. .  Two  mi«ion«je.  have  a7fee."'IS!&^5Sr£c^'rilSA 

died.    The  worlc  is  m  better  condition  than  these  denominations ;  and 

ever  before.  Whereas^  The  dootzinal  and  governmental  Bystem 

Ifew  School  General  Assembly. — ^Elve  South-  of  the  Seformed  Chnroh  is  broad  and  catholic,  pre- 

em  Presbyteries  were  represented  in  the  New  f??S.%,*„  ^^^i.^  2^^*iiKS««'^«?1^''^*  I^. ^a^ 

School  General  Assemblf.    At  the  opening  of  g^^otion  of  piety  and  rehgion  may  be  prosecuted: 

this  body  a  committde  of  five  was  appointed       Smhed,  That  the  Synod  hereby  appointa  a  com- 

to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  mittee  of  three  ministers  and  three  elders,  to  present, 

General  Assembly  on  the  attitude  of  the  re-  J^.**»  hehalf,  to  the  hiffhost  mdicatories  and  assem- 

nnion  question.    In  the  mean  time,  the  New  ^H*  ""^  **?'^'"  5^*^9^S?  denoimnafapns,  at  Uieir 

.vt*  u«OT«w**.     xii  M*^  uivou  vxuiQ,  wuv  j^cn  ncxtannual  meetings.  forthciT Consideration  and  odop- 

bcnool  portion  of  the  joint  committee  of  thirteen  tion,  the  following  plan  of  a  National  Council  of  the 

of  the  previous  yearns  Assemblies  reported  the  Evanffelloal  denominations  in  these  United  States : 

r^olt  of  the  action  they  had  taken  toward  ob-       1*  Such  Coundl  shall  have  for  its  great  object  the 


pressed  a  desire  for  a  modificadon  of  the  first  Churoh,  whose  one  head  is  the  Lord  Jesus. 

article  of  the  basis,  but  too  late  to  be  acted  on  S.  That  its  powers  shall  be  simply  advisory,  and 

by  the  New  School  Assembly  of  1868.  In  pur-  ^  exercised,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  what 

tM  Old  bchool  rresbytenes  were  votmg  for  re-  action  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  by  dimmish- 

aaion  on  the  basis  of  '*  the  standards  pure  and  ing  sectarian  rivalries  and  oppositions. 

Bimple,"  which  was  a  different  question  from  ^*  Such  Council,  when  convened,  may  consider  and 

the  one   that  was  before  the  New  School  ^commend  such  general  measures  as  mav  tend  to 

Pr^byteries.      The  committee  also  thought  Sf ^SXvT^^^otl feTcS^tr^^^^ 

iDAt  the  plan    of  reunion  would  be   more  or  other  lands,  and  draw  them  doser  together  in  ag- 

Bcceptable  to  the  New  School  Presbyteries,  if  ([reasive  labors  to  bring  the  whole  world  into  subjec- 

the  tenth  article,  permitting  the  examination  *i«>p  ^^^H?**"  mv«v     j,     .:.vj 

of  ministers  gohig  from  one  Presbytery  to  *•  The  CouncUshaU  be  a  delegated  body,  and  may 

.«  *.u   ^^      '^       Jlx_j      mi.      1-        ^1.       1.  consist  of  five  representatives — three  mimsters  and 

another,  were  omitted.    They  hare  therefore  two  laymen— from  each  Evangelical  denomination, 

recommended  that  the  Presbyteries,  besides  acceding  to  this  recommendation,  but  no  denomina- 

voting  on  the  basis  itself  should  express  their  tion,  as  such,  shall  be  hdd  responsible  in  any  legis- 

assent  to  the  Old  School  amendment,  and  to  ^^^«  ^^^  "^'  ^^^  *^«  Council  may  choose  to  reo- 

Ibe  omission  of  the  tenth  article,  so  that  the  ^°J™The  CouncU  shall  meet,  provided  the  higher 

ueneral  Assemblies  might  have  light  sufficient  Ju^catories  and  assemblies  oi  sister  churches  accede 

to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  subject  without  to  this  suggestion,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October, 

remanding  it  to  the  Presbyteries.  1869,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  10  o'clock  a.  h.,  in 

One  hundred    Presbyteries   had  voted  in  the  Reformed  Church  on  Washington  Square, 

favor  of  reunion  on  the  basis  as  it  was  sent  to  Favorable  action  was  taken  on  this  invita- 

them,  and  four  had  declared  against  it.    A  tion  in  both  General  Assemblies.    Both  bodies 

large   number    had   favored   the    suggested  made  the  Pope's  invitation  to  Protestants  to 

amendments^  and  some  bad  added  supplemen-  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 

tary  oonditlons  and  amendments  of  their  own  the  proper  reply  to  be  made  to  it,  subjects 

proposing.  for  the  consideration  of  special  committees. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  session  (May  27th)  In  accordance  with  resolutions  subsequently 

the  report  of  the  Joint  committee  (of  five  adopted   by   both  General   Assemblies,  the 

from  each  branch,  who  were  appointed  on  the  moderators  of  both  drew  up  a  joint  reply  to 

first  day)  was  received  and  adopted  unani-  the  papal  letter  of  invitation,  statmg  the  differ- 

Q^OQBly.    It  is  given  above.  ences  which  separate  the  Protestant  Churches 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Church  of  Rome.    Among  the  vLsit- 

^m  a  committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  ing  delegations  who  were  received  by  the  two 

IW  of  the  Reformed  Church.    It  had  been  bodies,  that  of  Protestants  from  Bohemia  de- 

^animously  adopted  by  that  body.  serves  to  be  stated. 

HATiosriL  ooiTKoiL  OF  2VAHOSLI0AL  oRimoHiB.  Ftfial  Ratification  of  the  Plan  of  Reunion. — 

^^hereat,  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  confides  Pursuant  to  the  terms  on  which  they  had 

totheCkneral  Synod  the  duty  of  "refplatiuff  and  adjourned  from  New  York,  the  two  General 

mairtajning  a  friendly  oorrespondenee  with  the  hiffh-  Assemblies  met  at  Pittsburg  on  the  10th  of 

?omWf^'^?*5,""^''^*'^^^*^*![.''^^?'"^^  November.    Reports  were  read  in  the  New 

S^n^iter^  School  General  issembly  from  dl  the  Presby- 

to  miintain  sound  doctrine,  preventing  conflicting  tenes,  numbering  118.    All  but  three  were  m 

!*^?latloiis  relative  to  persons  under  censure  of  the  favor  of  the  plan  of  reunion.     In  the  Old 

judicatories  of  either  denomination,  and  to  produce  School  Generid  Assembly,  report  was  made 

wnoert  and  harmony  in  their  respective  proceedings  xv-*  ^ii  fu^.  PrAqbvtftrW  hnt  twpIrA  hnil  rA- 

to  promote  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion ; "  and  *°"  ,^i  7^®  rresoyieries  Duu  iweive  naa  re- 

}Vherta»,  It  is  the  conviction  of  tbU  dynod  that  fponded  to  the  overture  for  reumon.    One 

viioiesome  fraternal  measures  may  be  adopted  for  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Presbyteries  had 
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voted  \n  the  affirmatire  and  three  in  the  negar 
tive.  Fift j-eight  Preobyteries  had  voted  nnaii' 
imoiuljr  in  favor  of  reunion.  A  report  waa 
then  adopted  in  both  General  Aaoemblies, 
declaring  the  basis  of  reunion  ratified  by  the 
votes  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  both  branches  of  the  Church,  and 
that  it  be  of  practical  force.  The  report  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
^ye  from  each  branch  of  the  Church,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  Boards 
and  Committees,  and  report,  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Church  next  to  be  held,  what 
changes  are  necessary.  It  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  another  joint  committee  of 
ten  (five  from  eadi  General  Assembly),  to  pro- 
pose to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  united 
Church  a  proper  adjustment  of  boundaries  of 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  a  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, and  other  measures  of  adaptation  to 
the  different  droumstances  of  the  united 
Church.  Ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  reunion  were  celebrated  in 
imposing  style  in  a  loint  meeting  of  the 
General  Assemblies,  which  was  held  on  the 
12th  of  November,  and  signalized  the  closing 
proceedings  of  botii  Assemblies. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  two 
branches  for  1869 : 
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97 
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70 
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97 
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00 
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40 
00 
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44 
04 
44 
44 
04 
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15 
71 
66 
66 
68 
166 

m 

65 

64 
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65 

«S 
66 
64 
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06 
06 
*» 

46 

s 

tt 
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U3 
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tM 
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un 
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1.91 
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IM 
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Iowa. 
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UR 
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sa 
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i» 
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Albany.. 

All^hany 

Atlantic 

Baltimore 

Bnftdo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

nUnoit 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kenincl^ 

Mlttonri 

NathTiDe 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Northern  India... 
Northern  Indiana. 

Ohio 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

PUtsbarg 

St  Paul.. 

8anda«ky  

SoQthemlowa.... 

Wheeling 

Witcone 


fe- 
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99 

OS 

91 

98 

47 

118 

106 
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88 

87 

88 

48 

71 

90 

860 


SO 

60 

106 

44 

940 
118 
48 
41 
68 
106 
48 


79 
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67 
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87 
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168 

90 
106 

40 
118 
107 

18 
906 
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18 
101 
147 

84 
880 
164 

61 

61 

86 
166 
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9,881       9,740       968,908 


11,198 

14,194 

4,498 

11,167 

4,906 

8,419 

19.084 

10,708 

7,996 

4,796 

1,698 

4,986 

4,681 

794 

97,966 

88,688 


6368 

19,197 

1,899 

80,619 

19,881 

9,061 

8,714 

4,941 

18,614 

8^ 


Number  of  Synods,  27 ;  of  Presbyteries,  148 ; 
of  licentiates,  187;  of  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, 876 ;  of  licensures,  85 ;  of  ordinations, 
98 ;  of  installations,  172 ;  of  churches  organ- 
ized, 96 ;  of  members  added,  27,171 ;  of  bap- 
tisms, 15,569;  of  persons  in  Sunday-schools, 
289,889. 

Oontributions :  for  Oongresational  purposes, 
$8.180,102 ;  for  the  Boards,  $868,678 ;  for  dis- 
abled ministers,  $87,196 ;  for  miscellaneous 
purposes,  $897,892;  for  the  freedmen,  $27,- 
810;  for  the  contingent  fund,  $15,708;  whole 
amount,  $4,526,281. 


Number  of  Presbyteries,  118;  of  lioatista, 
116 ;  of  candidates,  808 ;  of  baptisms,  8,S96; 
of  persons  in  Sunday-schools,  192,264. 

Funds.Some  missions,  $142,877;  foragn 
missions,  $116,864;  ednoation,  ^9,49S;  pob- 
lioation,  $14,491;  chnroh  erection,  46,013; 
ministerial  relief.  $18,966;  freedmen,  tW^\ 
General  Assembly,  $12,998.48 ;  congregstioDa). 
$2,886,940 ;  misoellaneoos,  $86d,9&2. 

11.   UNrrSD  AND  RbFOBMBD  I^ESBTTUUSa. 

—The  General  Assembly  of  the  UniUd  Pnt 
lyterian  Church  met  at  Monmouth,  DL,  on  the 
26th  of  May.  A  report  was  rendered  reep««t- 
ing  the  corresponaenoe  wiUi  the  AoncUu 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  South.  The 
United  Presbyteriui  ooinmissi<mer  had  bees 
weU  received,  but  the  Associate  RefonnedSjn* 
od  decided  it  was  not  at  present  ezpedieotui 
establish  a  correspondence  between  the  tro 
churches.  Upon  this  showing,  the  Gepenl 
Assembly  resolved  t^t  another  eommiaooDer 
should  not  be  appointed  until  the  other  bodj 
should  express  its  readiness  to  enter  into  w- 
reepondence.  The  committee  for  ooderesc« 
with  representatives  of  otiier  Preobytenin 
bodies  on  the  subject  of  union  reported  tbit 
insuj^erable  difficulties  seemed  to  exist  ot  prH> 
ent  in  the  way  of  union,  the  chief  of  vhkb 
grew  out  of  the  ^versity  of  views  that  prevail 
on  the  subject  of  psalmody.  The  Anonblx 
acknowledged,  by  resolution,  the  Christitt 
spirit,  and  particularly  the  increasing  re^^ 
shown  for  the  distinctive  principles  oi  its  own 
church  by  the  Old  School  and  Nev  ScM 
churches,  and  continued  the  committee,  vhiit 
it  declined  to  modify  its  views  on  psalmodr* 
The  Assembly,  having  been  oaUed  upon,  od^ 
peal,  to  acUudlcate  in  a  case  where  a  chnrib- 
member  had  married  his  deceased  wife*>  sister. 
determined  to  c^ve  the  Ohnrch  an  oppornuutj 
to  make  a  full  expression  <m  the  subject.  ^ 
overture  was  therefore  prepared,  calling  for^ 
vote,  whether  the  declaration  in  the  Vestmii- 
ster  Confession — "the  man  maynotmsrryij: 
of  his  wife's  kindred  nearer  in  Uood  thin  U 
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may  of  his  own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  hns-  for  its  end  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Chris- 
band's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  tian  religion. 

own  '*— shoold  be  repealed.  The  joint  committee  from  the  United  Pres- 

The  Aflsembl J  reviewed  the  testimony  of  the  byterian  General  Assembly  and  the  Reformed 

Oharch  against  secret  societies.    A  vote  of  Presbyterian  General  Synod  met  in  Pittsburg, 

thanks  was  offered  to  his  Highness  the  Mahap  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  agreed  up- 

r{\jah  Duleep  Singh,  for  the  interest  which  he  on  the  following  plan  for  the  union  of  those 

has  token  in  the  missions  of  the  Ohnroh.    The  two  bodies : 

progress  of  the  China  mission  is  impeded  by  Whtreoi,  An  onranio  union  between  the  General 

the  death  of  Mrs.  McKelvey,  and  the  purpose  Awembly  of  the  United  PreeWterian  Church  and 

of  Mr.  Nevin  to  rettirto  to  this  country  for  Jjj?  General  Synod  of  the  Reforaied  ProBbyterian 

i,u  ixi.«uk     Tu^   A  <ioA.«»ki«' «A.^i«^^  ♦^  »uv.  Church  18  most  desirable  and  of  the  utmost  impor- 

h)8  health.    The  Assembly  resolved  to  with-  ^^^^  ^o  the  maintenance  and  more  general  diffusion 

draw  Its  force  irom  that  fleld,  unless  Mr.  Mevm  ©f  the  principles  which  ore  held  in  common :  there- 

shoald  announce  his  firm  purpose  to  return,  in  fore 

which  case  it  is  pledged  to  sustain  him.  SeaoUed^  That  these  churches  agree  to  form  an  or- 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  United  P^i^  .^^'^  °2. ^^^.i^**?.  °'  *^®  ?.''^°i^u®  «^^™°t^ 

D    k-I    •      rSi     *» ""«  """Y^Ti.       "        AM  '^  their  respective  "  Testimomes/*  and  the  other  sub- 

i'resbytenan  Ohurch :  Number  of  pastors,  401 ;  ordinate  standards  which  they  hold  hi  common, 

without  charge,  164;  licentiates,  43;  students  Betoltsd,  That  these  ohurohes,  when  united,  t»haU 

of  theology,  45 ;  congregations,  726 ;  mission  be  called  the  United  IVesbyterian  Church,  consistinff 

sUdons,  44;   members,   66,624;  increase  by  oftheEefprmedPresbytermnChm;chand^ 

nrnfoaoCvn    j^  101  .    T>«.  ^<.«f{i<«a4.^    Q  ooQ  .    aL.  Presbytonan  Churchcs,  aud  that  thc  Umtcd  Suprcme 

profession,  4,121 ;   by  certificate,  8  998 ;   de-  judlcitoiy  of  the  Um^ted  Chureh  shall  be  ^led 

crease,  5,059;  infant  baptisms,  4,171:   adult  the  "  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

haptisms,  504 ;  number  of  Sunday*schools,  555 ;  Church  of  North  Amenoa." 

teachers  employed,   6,068;  scholars,  48,806;  JSmo^va/,  That  the  different  boards  and  institutions 

contributions  by  Sunday-schools,  |19,188.  ?hifuni?n^bur7M^ 

The  total  of  contributions  to  the  Boards  was  ^nd  ?eto^n  alUheir  cor^rate  or^ther  rights  Ind  privi- 

|I38,588,  or  $21,000  less  than  the  previous  leges,  until  the  interests  of  the  Chur£  shall  require 

jear.    The  amount  paid  to  pastors  was  $818,-  a  change. 

374.   The  receipts  for  home  missions  were  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Preehyterian 

$35,370.72 ;  seventy-nine  missionaries  are  em*  Chureh  (0. 8.),  whi<!h  met  at  Newburg,  N.  Y., 

ployed  in  this  work.     The  missions  to  the  on  the  26th  of  May,  adopted  a  resolution,  de- 

freedmen  have  2,884  pupils  in  day-schools,  and  ploring  the  irreligious  character  of  the  Oov- 

2,821  iu  Sunday-schools.     The  receipts  for  emment  of  the  United  States.  It  declared  that 

foreigu  missions  were  $50,624.52.    There  are  irreligion  found  expression  in  the  Constitution 

fire  missions — ^in  Syria,  India.  Egypt,  China,  of  the  United  States,  that  fundament<d  law 

and  Italy---with  11  stations  and  88  out-stations,  leaving  the  GK>vemment,  which  establishes  it) 

with  a  missionary  force  of  26  Americans  and  ^*  destitute  of  all  constitutional  warrant  for 

seventy  natives.   There  are  40  mission-schools,  worshipping  God,  and  with  no  constitutional 

with  about  1,080  scholars.  obligation  to  abstain  from  violating  His  law.^' 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  HI.,  has  868  It  assumed  that  such  a  Constitution  could  not 

stodents.    Westminster  College  is  also  sup-  be  accepted  and  approved  by  a  Christian  people 

ported  by  this  Church.                  .  without  shi,  and  that  it  was  a  duty  of  citizens 

The  (reneral  Synod  of  tlie  RefSrmed  Pret^  '  to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  a  government  thus 

hftsrian  Ohurch  met  at  CedarviUe,  O.,  on  the  constituted.    It  concluded  by  approval  of  the 

19th  of  May.    The  action  of  the  previous  Qen-  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  Christians  of 

eral  Synod  in  the  case  of  George  H.  Stuart  was  all  denominations  ^*  in  behalf  of  certain  proposed 

reaffinned  by  the  action  of  the  Synod  toward  amendments  to  the  national  Constitution." 

certain  Presbyteries.     A  Philadelphia  Pres-  The  Synod  established  a  fund  for  the  benefit 

bytery,  which  had  protested  against  the  action  of  superannuated  ministers  and  the  needy  fam- 

toward  Mr.  Stuart,  was  not  recognized,  and  Uies  of  deceased  ministers ;  determined  to  es- 

another  Presbytery  was  declared  in  its  place,  tablish  a  new  missionary  post  at  Killis,  in  Syria ; 

The  Presbytery  of  Alleghany,  which  had  also  to  cooperate  with  the  Synod  of  Ireland  in 

offered  a  protest,  was  pronouncod  out  of  the  the  foreign  missionary  field ;  and  to  continue 

connnanion  of  the  Church,  and  the  Presbytery  the  prosecution  of  missionary  work  among  the 

ofSahamnpur,  in  India,  was  declared  in  seces-  freedmen  in  Washington.     The  educational 

sion  for  having  suspended  relations  with  the  interests  of  this  Church  are  represented  by  a 

General  Synod,  in  consequence  of  disapproval  theological  seminary,  and  Nort^wood  College, 

of  its  action  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stuart  Never-  in  Ohio,  where  colored  students  are  educated. 

theless,  the  Synod  took  measures  to  retain  its  It  also  cooperates  with  the  trustees  of  Mon- 

hold  on  the  mission  at  Saharunpur.    The  com-  month  College.  The  Synod  declined  to  partici- 

mission  for  the  arrangement  of  terms  of  union  pate  in  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical 

with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  reported  Churches,  which  was  called  by  the  Reformed 

sabstantially  the  basis  which  is  given  oelow,  Church. 

and  was  continued.    The  Synod  reiterated  its  IlL  Cuvbbrlaitd  Prbsbttebians. — TheGen- 

ftpproval  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  eral  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  has  Church  met  at  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  May 
Vol.  IX.— 87.    a 
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20th.  The  principal  feature  of  the  session  was  the  colored  people  was  finally  adopted,  h 
the  consideration  of  commnnications  from  a  contemplates,  ^'  for  the  present,  separate,  ptr- 
convention  of  colored  ministers  of  the  denora-  ticolar  churches,  with  their  own  deacons  acd 
ination,  which  met  at  the  same  time.  The  oh-  elders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  iDstraction  br&n 
Ject  of  the  latter  was  to  consult  upon  the  educated  white  ministr  j,  until  ther  can  prore 
means  of  organizing  and  strengthening  the  their  ability  to  produce  a  competent  ministrr 
Church  among  the  colored  people.  The  con-  of  their  own."  It  provides,  with  the  conden; 
vention,  among  other  things,  asked  that  the  of  the  colored  people  concerned,  for  the  estib- 
Synod  be  authorized  to  create  presbyteries  of  lishihent  of  separate  colored  ehnrches,  to  k 
colored  ministers,  and  tliat  provision  be  made  united  with  adjacent  white  churches  under  i 
for  the  organization  of  a  synod  of  colored  min-  common  pastorate ;  they  are  to  elect  deacons 
isters,  when  the  requisite  number  of  presby-  and  ruling  elders,  and  to  be  represented  in  the 
teries  shall  have  been  formed.  The  first  re-  upper  courts  by  the  pastors  in  charge  of  tbeo. 
quest  was  referred  to  the  synods,  and  the  second  and  by  the  ruling  elders  of  the  white  chnrcbci 
was  laid  over  until  an  occasion  should  arise  to  with  which  they  are  associated,  **  until  tkj 
decide  upon  it.  The  convention  also  sought  are  sufiiciently  educated  to  warrant  their  hi- 
assistance  in  building  and  fumishii^^  churches  coming  independent"  Where  no  white chorcb- 
for  colored  congregations;  and  asked  that  a  ee  are  accessible,  evangelists  may  estabM 
plan  be  devised  by  which  colored  ministers  colored  mission  churches,  and  preside  oTertbeL* 
could  receive  Uieological  instruction.  The  mat-  sessions  in  admitting  members  and  exerd»i9? 
ter  of  help  in  building  churches  was  commended  discipline.  Suitable  colored  men  may  be  made 
to  the  whole  Church.  The  colored  ministers  exhorters,  under  the  direction  of  pastors  or 
were  invited  to  select  a  location  for  a  theo-  evangelists,  and,  where  colored  canoidatei  sk 
logical  institution,  and  measures  were  taken  to  able  to  stand  examination,  they  may  belicensd! 
cooperate  with  them  in  establishing  it.  It  was  and  installed  over  colored  churches,  either  still 
agreed  on  both  sides  that  it  would  be  for  the  holding  their  connection  with  the  white  church- 
best  for  the  ministers  of  the  two  races  to  meet  es,  or  ecclesiastically  separated  from  thtiL 
in  separate  judicatures.  The  Assembly  advised  The  plan  provides  for  the  appointment  of  ^• 
against  establishing  new  schools  of  a  higher  nodical  committees  to  carry  it  into  effect,  asi 
grade  than  a  preparatory,  recommending  that  advises  that  assistance  be  rendered  colored 
advanced  scholars  be  directed  to  the  institutions  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  encoaragemest 
already  established.  On  account  of  defects  in  be  given  colored  Sunday-schools.  The  rep^ 
the  returns,  no  report  of  statistics  has  been  on  foreign  missions  was  very  favorable.  B« 
rendered.  The  number  of  colored  ministers  subject  of  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Soathem 
is  computed  at  68.  Cumberland  University  has  people  who  have  emigrated  to  Brazil  tni 
17  teachers  and  768  students,  including  those  contingently,  of  the  propagation  of  the  Go«pfi 
in  the  preparatory  departments.  New  depart-  in  that  region,  was  referred  to  the  misaonarr 
raents  have  been  organized,  and  tlie  library  committee,  with  instructions  to  take  soch  actios 
has  been  very  much  enriched.  McGee  College  upon  it  as  they  should  think  proper.  Ap- 
Mission  has  190  students.  Other  institutions  proval  was  rendered  of  evangelistic  work,  oA 
are  reported  prosperous.  A  theological  de-  recommendation  made  of  efforts  to  increa^ 
partroent  is  to  be  established  at "  Camp  Blake,"  the  measure  of  its  influence.  An  effort  will  le 
where  fifty-three  students  have  already  been  made  to  raise  the  minimum  of  pastors'  salarits 
cared  for.  It  has  been  offered  the  theological  (I^^  7^"^  ^^)  to  $760.  Reports  of  evangelic 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  Murdoch,  of  Yale  Col-  tic  labors,  from  13  of  the  47  presbyteries  ««• 
lege.  The  Board  of  Publication  (capital  $6,-  nected  with  the  General  Assembly,  fihoT«^ 
989.91)  has  issued  nearly  26,000  volumes.  Its  good  results.  All  the  interests  of  the  Chcrtb 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $9,807.  were  represented  as  in  a  flourishing  conditioo. 
I  v.  Southern  Pbbsbttbrian  Ohttbok. — ^The  Among  the  new  presbyteries  reported  was  tint 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Central  Ohio,  which  10  connected  with  thf 
in  the  United  States  (Southern  branch)  met  at  Synod  of  Kentucky. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  Rev.  The  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  ia 
Stuart  Robinson,  who  has  been  conspicuous  for  18  presbyteries  is  about  8,000. 
several  years  past  by  his  participation  in  the  The  receipts  of  the  snstentation  food  were 
^^Declaration  and  Testimony"  movement  in  $31,708.60,  from  662  contributing  chnrcbeN 
Kentucky,  was  chosen  moderator.  A  promi-  AH  the  funds  show  increase — in  receipt*  m 
nent  subject  of  attention  related  to  the  work  in  the  number  of  contributing  chnrcbes-orer 
among  the  freedmen.  The  committee,  who  the  previous  year.  .  •  /  i 
had  been  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  The  cash  receipts  of  the  publieatloD  iqim 
Northern  Church,  reporting  that  their  corre-  were  $29,746.20;  assets  over  and  above  habil- 
spondence  had  developed  no  practical  plan  of  ities,  $86,819.74.  Pages  printed,  17,883,5W^. 
cooperation  in  this  work,  the  Assembly  deter-  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  reports  * 
mined,  on  the  motion  of  the  committee,  that  it  teachers  and  26  students,  and  the  theolo^^ 
was  '^  not  prepared  to  take  any  steps  contem-  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  26  studenta.  Ic^ 
plating  the  proposed  concert  of  action."  A  library  of  the  former  contains  6,800,  snd  m» 
general  and  uniform  plan  of  operations  among  of  the  latter,  18,117  volumes. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  lets  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  561,872 : 

sions  for  11  months  were  over  $20,000.    The  total  population  of  towns^  7,456,850. 

missionary  force  will  consist  of  16  missionaries,  The  rmssian  Diet,  sittmg  in  the  beginning 

and  14  assistants,  indacHng  women  and  native  of  1869,  was  closed  on  March  6th,  by  a  speech 

helpers.    The  missions  are,  to  the  Ghoctaws.  from  the  throne,  read  by  Connt  Bismarck,  in 

in  Brazil,  China,  and  Italy.     There  is  a  bojs^  which  the  resalts  of  the  Diet^s  deliberations 

and  girls'  school  at  Hanchow,  China.  and  enactments,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  on  Education  Prussian  Government,  are  expressed  as  fol- 

were $11,548.71 ;  expenses, $12,211.28.    There  lows: 

were  83  applicants  for  wd.    Students  for  the  The  Government  ean  afiaert  that  it  has  succeeded 

ministry,  245.    Contributions  were  reported  to  in  leoonciling  opinions  which,  though  contradictory, 

Davidson,  Stewart,  Kings,  and  Hampton  Sid-  were  equally  to  oe  respected,  and  that  it  has,  in  fact, 

ney  Colleges,  and  to  Columbia  Theological  Sem-  triumphed  over  one  of  the  difficulties  inseparable 

inarv.     The  whole  contribution  of  the  Church  fj^P,  pwliwnentoiy  exUtenoe  hi  carrying  a  measure 

*%_*._              Ai       Av      Aoo /v/v/\  which  gives  decisive  evidence  ot  our  proffress  in 

to  education  was  not  less  than  $83,000.  constitutional  development. 

PRUSSIA,*  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King.  After  carefully  examining  the  budget  passed  by  the 

Wilhelm  L,  bom  March  22,  1797 ;  succeeded  Diet,  the  Government  of  his  Mn^^^ty  sanctions  it 

his  brother  Friedrich  Wilhebn  III.  on  Febru-  ahnost  without  alteration,  and  the  Government  has 

helm,  bom  October  18,  1881.    The  ministry,  '  The  Government  will  proceed  with  conscientious 

in  1868,  consisted  of  the  following  members:  solicitude  and  economy  with  the  regulation  of  the 

Count  Otto  von  Bismarck-Schdnhausen,  Presi-  budget,  and  will  take  as  the  basis  of  the  next  llnan- 

dency  and  Foreign  Affdi^  (appointed  in  1862) ;  ^^'KS^lin  ^^STtSJe^^  '"' 
Baron  Ton  der  Heydt^mance  (1866);  Gen-  xhe  Government  expresses  to  you  the  thanks  of 
eral  Dr.  von  Boon,  War  (1869)  and  Navy  his  Majesty  for  the  attention  you  have  devoted  to 
(1861);  H.  Count  von  Itzenplit:^  Commerce  the  law  regulating  the  difficulties  pending  between 
and  Public  Works  (1862);  Dr.  von  Mahler,  the  state  and  the  town  of  JVankfort,  and  which,  con- 
Worship,  Instraction,  ancl  Medical  Affair^  sequentiy,  has  enabled  the  Government  to  m^^^^ 
,^««Av  *^T  *™*  "y**""*  /*"^  *''~*™  V««»»t  matter  m  confornuty  to  the  paternal  sentiments  of 
(1862) ;  Leonhard,  Justice  (December,  1867) ;  his  Majesty,  and  m  an  amicable  manner. 
Von  Selchow,  Agriculture  (1862) ;  F.  A.  Count  The  proposalB  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 
zu  Enlenburg,  Interior  (1862).  Ambassador  judicaal  functions,  and  for  the  introduction  of  ju- 
of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  George  Ban-  ridical  miiformity  throu^ho^^  all  parts  of  the  mon- 

croft  (1867) ;  Prussian  ambassador  in  Washing-  g^U™.'"''  ^"^  P^"^^  •PP^^"^  ^^  *^^  *^'° 
too,  Baron  von  G^erolt.  So  far  as  concerns  the  ulterior  reforms  which  it  is 
The  area  of  Prussia,  inclusive  of  the  new  equally  desirable  to  cany  out,  the  Government  he- 
territory  acquired  in  1866,  and  of  the  duchy  of  1^®^«»  *^**  '*  ^^^  calculate  upon  the  realization  of  a 

Laaenburg,^  186,806  square  mUes.  The  total  ^^J^'t'P^cSSiant  efforts,  it  ha.  been  pos- 
population,  accordmg  to  the  census  of  Decern-  gibie  to  introdfuce  notable  ameliorations  m  the  legis- 
ber  8,  1867,  was  24,048,296.  This  includes  lation  for  isoUted  provinces. 
18,228  soldiers  who  at  that  time  were  located  The  desire  of  the  Government  to  take  into  con- 
in  the  other  States  of  the  North-German  Con-  Bideraiion  the  wishes  of  these  pro viribes,  and  at  the 
♦•wi^««*:^«  TUo.  .w^^^i^^-:^..  «^  «-««!*  ^*  *u*  same  time  the  ffencral  public  mterest,  has  met  with 
tederation.  The  population  of  each  of  the  the  warm  suppSt  of  the  two  Chamber  of  the  Diet, 
old  provinces,  and  of  the  new  territories,  m  if  the  discussions  on  public  instruction  have  not 
1867,  waS)  according  to  the  official  census,  as  been  productive  of  anjr  definite  result,  the  Govern- 
fuUows :  ment  will  from  that  fact  discover  a  motive  more 

OLD  FBOvnroxs  ^*^Y  ^  utilize  the  time  until  next  session,  in  thor- 

PrussU ".....  S,090,9flO  oughly  elucidating  the  question,  so  as  to  be  in  aposi- 

pQgQQ    ^  ^  ^  ^  1  687  888  ^^^  ^  ^'^y  ^  more  complete  scheme  before  the  Diet. 

BiBndenbure  !!!!'..*!!'..*!!!!!!*.!!!  sVls'oas  ®^  ^  **  concerns  the  development  of  our  cor- 

Pomerania.r.'.'.V. '.'.!!.*! !!.'!!!!!!!  l'445'6d5  porative  institutions,  the  Government  has  not  yet 

Silesia  ...'!!!!'!**'.'!'!!!!!!!  s'^SS^TSa  been  able  to  present  the  complete  proposition  to  the 

Saxony  !!!.*!!!,'!!!.'!!!''.!!!.'!!!!!  a'cst'oSS  Diet,  but  the  preliminary  confldenual  discussions 

Westphalia * 1 '707*726  which  have  been  deemed  necessary,  while  consider- 

Khine  proving".*.*.'.'.'/.'.  V. !! .'!!!! !  8;456;868  5i*^?,7a**  ""^  of  *^  question^  and  the  manifold 

Ilohenzollem. 64  682  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  satisfactory  solution. 

j^de !!!!'!!'!!.*!!*!!!!!!         1V48   •  justify  the  hope  that  an  understanding  upon  it  will 

' ' '  be  arrived  at  which  will  be  in  accorcUnce  with  the 

Hanover "*.'"^" 1,987,W  '"*«^  »'  *^  ««"*^- 

Schleswig-Holstehi »81,718  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  good  under- 

Hessen-Nassau ^''lo'IS  standing  between  the  Prussian  Government  and 

^SSo^outeidi'if'tiiid^           18;228  the  deputies,  the  financial  question  contmued 

_«_.  to  be  agitated  with  a  degree  of  animosity,  es- 

Total 21,089,543  pecially  when  Count  Bismarck  retired  for  the 

The  population  of  towns  of  more  than  2,000  summer,  ostensibly  to  restore  his  health,  and 

inhabitants  is  6,894,478 ;  of  towns  and  ham-  when   the   administration   was  intrusted  to 

Count  Eulenburg  and  Von  MtLhler,  who  were 

r,:ti!S[^SSr^'iiX&^'JlS^S^'iS^  "K-^^d  as  nnoompromUing  r<«ictionbts. 

Ctci^p^sdia  for  1868.  A  new  session  of  the  Diet  was  opened^ 
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October  6th,  by  the  King  of  Prnssia  in  person,  making  410,000   soldiers  in  all   To  the$« 

lie  said  that  an  nnavoidable  deficit  in  the  should  be  added   the   Federal  contiDgenta, 

finances  rendered  an  augmentation  of  the  taxes  which  are  as  follows:  Saxon j,  29  battt^ion^, 

necessary,  and  announced  that  reforms  wonld  24  squadrons,  96  batteries,  and  6  guns;  Bnms- 

be  introduced,  placing  the  eastern  provinces  wick,  8  battalions,  4  squadrons  and  6  gnn^; 

on  a  basis  of  self-government,  and  that  new  Hecklenburg-Strelitz,  1  battalion;  andHe<^<^ 

laws  in  regard  to  public  education  would  be  Darmstadt,   10  battalions,    8  sqaadrons,  24 

submitted.    He  also  alluded  to  the  success  of  guns,  and  1  battalion  of  engineers ;  tot^ 

his  eflforts  to  preserve  peace  and  friendly  rela-  68,000  men.     "  But,"  says  the  Military  (?4- 

tions  with  foreign  powers.    He  "  relies  confi-  «di^,  "this  force  of  468,000  only  represents  the 

dently  "  on  the  deputies  not  refusing  their  as-  standing  army  of  North  Germany.   In  cast  of 

sent  to  the  propositions  of  the  Government.  emergency,  Prussia  can  also  commaDd  tLe 

On  finding  that  his  propositions  concerning  services  of  the  troops  of  Baden,  'Wurtember:. 

taxes  would  be  rejected   by  the  Diet,  the  and  Bavaria,  and  immediately  order  a  levy  of 

Finance  Minister,  Yon  der  Heydt,  resigned  (in  her  reserve,  consisting  of  120  battalions  of 

October),  and  was  succeeded  by  Gamphausen,  infantry,  76  squadrons  of  cavalry,  240  gim.\ 

whose  appointment  strengthened  the  national  and  12  battalions  of  engineers;  or  an  annj  of 

liberal  element  in  Count  Bismarck's  ministry.  148,000  men.    An  additional  force  of  SOaO**' 

His  programme,  laid  befbre  the  Diet  on  October  men  is  at  her  disposal  for  the  occupation  of 

80th,  was  described  by  him  as  one  to  ^^  restore  towns  and  garrisons.    The  above  numbers  <lv 

order  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  not  inclnde  the  oflioers,  military  train,  miliurt 

while  the  resources  of  the  country  should  be  laborers,  nor  special  corps  of  any  kind/' 
spared  as  much  as  possible.''    His  proposed       The  Prussian  Government  has  ni^de  eitn- 

^^  consolidation,"  calculated  to  furnisn  means  ordinary  efiTorts  to  create  a  respectable  nan. 

for  covering  a  portion  of  the  deficit,  and  to  In  fact,  a  few  years  ago  it  would  hare  scan^el; 

improve  the  method'  of  paying  the  public  debt,  been  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  tiie  long-bot: 

was  passed  by  a  large  minority  of  the  Diet,  in  of  a  Britidi  man-of-war  was  a  fair  match  tcr 

December,  1869.    The  Lower  House  adopted  I^nssia^s  whole  fleet.    But  Coimt  Bianurol 

a  resolution  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  has  already  found  himself  able  to  assert  tk: 

Federation  over  the  entire  civil  law.  the  Prussian  navy  b  now  second  to  none  in  tk 

According  to  the  budget,  the  national  debt  Baltic  Sea.    The  extraordinary  rapiditr  vrl 

of  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1869,  amounted  to  which  iron-dad  after  iron-clad  has  been  kilt 

442,689,872  thalers,  184,471,491  of  which  arcL  and  launched  in  the  Prussian  ports,  and  tic 

however,  railway  debts.     The  interest  ana  scarcely  disguised  pretensions  of  the  Pm^rus 

sinking  fhnd  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  Government  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Balti' 

will,    in    1870,    require   28,648,600   thalers;  Sea,  have  created  no  little  jealousy  and  aniietr 

10,228,511  thalers  of  this  sum,  however,  be-  in  Russia.  In  1868,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cout 

long  to  the  railways,  and  will  be  covered  by  Bismarck,  the  Prussian    and  Rus»an  £ctrt? 

their  profits.    The  expenses  of  the  national  cruised  and  manoeuvred  together  daring  \^ 

debt  have  risen  943,970  thalers  since  1869.  summer  months;  but  a  proposal  to  renew  tk 

Of  the  above  sum,  877,925,827  thders  belong  same  exercises  this  year  nas  met  at  St.  Peter«- 

to  the  old  provinces,  viz. :  211,225,925  thalers  burg  with  an  unqualified  refhssL    This  inci- 

state  debt  bearing  interest,  188,061,000  thalers  dent  has  caused  much  sensation  in  Ras-tis 

railway  debt  bearing  interest,  2,558,902  thalers  naval  circles,  the  general  impreatton  being  tb: 

provincial  debt  bearing  interest,   12,885,000  the  Government  is  aware  of  the  present  soperr 

thalers  interest-bearing  notes,  and  18,250,000  ority  of  the  Prussian  navy.     The  inflnentix 

thalers  bank-notes  bearing  no  interest.    The  Russian  organ.  O0I088,  of  Bt  Petersburg  $85^ 

debts  of  the  provinces  united  to  the  kingdom,  in  a  remarkable  article  on  this  subject:  ^'Ai^^' 

in  1866,  are  as  follows:  Hanover,  21,096,291  seizing  Kiel  and  the  bay  of  Jahde,  Prussia bt^ 

thalers.  16,261,120  thalers  of  which  are  rail-  constructed  in  that  bay  the  naval  port  of 

way   debts;    Hesse,    15,249,950    thalers,    of  Keppens,  and  thus  at  once  become  s  na^s. 

which  15,107,600  thalers  for  railways;  Nas-  power  and  a  dangerous  rival  to  us  in  the  Iji.- 

sau,  20,158,756  thalers,  of  which  16,472,614  tic.     When   the  canal  between  the  Bair 

thalers  for  railways;  Hesse-Homburg,  99,429  and    the   North   Sea,    the    constmctioD  <! 

thalers;  Frankfort,  7,764,171  thalers,  of  which  which  is  already  seriously  contemplated  «t 

8,569,257  thalers  for  railways ;  Schleswig-Hol-  Berlin,  is   completed,  the   naval  power  •:  - 

stein,  864,948  thalers.  Prussia,  which  formerly  only  existed  in  i^^ 

The  German  military  organization  is  com-  dreams  of  Prussian  patriots,  will  become  &>• 


ed  under  arms  by  a  single  telegram  from  tion  has  been  such  that  if  the  Prussian  Huu>*^' 

berlin.^'    The  Prussian  troops,  it  adds,  consist  of  Commerce  had  been  asked  for  his  advice  be 

of  825  battalions  of  infantry,  268  squadrons  could  not  have  invented  any  thing  more  an^*"^* 

of  cavalry,  11  regiments  of  artillery,  with  tageous  for  Prussian  interests.    The  5.»u'D^ 

1,146  guns,  and  12  battalions  of  engineers,  scale  of  customs  tariffs  which  hare  been  rt- 
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cently  abolished,  and  tlie  obstacles  created  by  This  Hanoverian  Legion,  said  to  have  been 
oar  bureancracy,  have  drawn  nearly  all  our  organized  in  France  by  the  connivance  of  the 
northern  maritime  commerce  into  Pmssian  ex-King  of  Hanover,  was,  however,  in  conse- 
harbors.  The  Crimean  War,  and  the  con-  auence  of  the  vigorous  measures  of  Prussia, 
straction  of  the  railway  communication  be-  disbanded,  and  the  agents  of  the  ex-King  then 
tween  oar  western  provinces  and  K6nigsberg,  entered  into  negotiations  for  their  settlement 
have  made  that  port  the  headquarters  of  our  in  Algiers  as  colonists,  with  the  view  of  indu- 
northem  trade.  ♦  ♦  •  Moreover,  the  mer-  cing  their  families  and  relations  to  join  them, 
cantilo  marine  of  North  Germany  increases  The  value  of  the  property  of  King  George 
yearly,  while  merchant-ships  under  the  Rus-  of  Hanover,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
sian  flag  are  scarcely  ever  seen  on  foreign  Government,  is  estimated  at  13,882,000  thalers. 
waters."  "  K  France,"  the  ^o^m  significantly  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  contents 
adds,  "does  not  think  proper  to  put  a  stop  of  the  royal  castles^  The  cost  of  administer- 
to  Prussian  impetuosity,  that  power  will  in  iug  the  above  property  is  about  180,000  thalers 
a  few  years  absorb  the  whole  of  Germany,  a  year. 

or,  in  other  words,  become  the  arbiter  of  The  Prussian  King,  regarding  himself  as  a 

Europe."  guardian  of  Protestanism,  issued  the  following 

In  January,  1869,  Count  Bismarck   made  decree: 

some  startling  disclosures  in  the  Diet  concern-  The  mat  movemonts  which  in  out  age  are  making 

ing  a  Hanoverian  legion  formed  in  peace,  and  themBolvea  felt  in  the  religious  life  both  of  nation* 

the  danger,  threatening  Prn^i.  by  the  ^U.  1^"^  t^tt^lfaX^P^^  oTtSf  ^.^t'^-t 

tiODS  of  ex-Kmg  George  of  Hanover  and  the  church  of  our  country,  are  apparent  to  all,  and  ad- 

ex-EIeetor  of  Hesse.    On  the  ground  of  the  monlBh  ub  to  entreat  the  support  of  Almighty  God. 

ex-King  of   Hanover's  ill-disguised  hostility  It  is  therefore  my  will  that  a  day  be  set  apart  in  the 

and  pretensions,  his  property  was  sequestrated,  '^^^^J'^  churches  of  my  country  for  special  prayer 

«a  Jnr^  ♦T.-4.  ^/♦i,«\^^S?i««4.^«  ^f  TT/^aa^  /fiZ  that  God  may  pour  out  His  blessmgon  the  present 

aa  also  that  of  the  ex-Elector  of  Hesse  (the  jn^portant  deli^rations  as  to  the  constitution  of 

latter  m   February,    1869).     The    kmg    ad-  our  Church,  and  to  hnplore  Him  to  protect  the  Prot- 

dressed  a  strong  protest  to  all  German  sover-  estant  Church  from  all  danglers  that  threaten  it ; 

eiims,  ia  which  he  endeavors  to  Refute  the  and,  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  its  members 

pliai^iiQ  niflilA   hv  thfl   PrnMiAn    anvArnniAnt  ^  ^^^  ot^«r  and  to  the  Church  universal,  I  have 

cuarges  raaae   oy  tne  rrussian  liovernmenc  ^pp^int^  tlie  lOth  of  November,  the  birthday  of 

against  him,  and  concludes  by  saymg :  gr.  Martin  Luther,  for  this  purijosc,  and  hereby 

The  first  adviser  of  the  Prussian  Crown  has  pleaded  commission  the  minister  and  ^^^  ^j^^^^^^^^e;^"^;- 

f>r  this  new  act  of  violence  at  the  Diet.  Partohheao-  ^  authorities  of  Prussia  to  make  the  necessary 

captions  by  which  he  has  done  this  are  but  a  repetition,  »n-«ngement8. 

without  any  proof,  of  the  pretended  facts  of  a  legion  According  to  an  official  compilation,  the  in- 

tnd  the  provocation  of  hostilitiefl,  which  I  have  men-  ^^        j^^j  ^f  ^U  the  rwlroads  in  the  origi- 

tioned  above,  in  coniunction  with  the  equally  reno-  ^^"^       .f        ^i»  ■d«„««s„  „^,vr.,,*«^   ^*^  *\>^  ^a 

rated  fiction  of  conditions  and  suppositions  of  the  nal  provmces  of  Pnissia  amounted,  at  the  end 

property  treaty  of  September  29, 1867,  wWch,  by  the  Of  1867,  to  462,464,800  thalers.     The  total  ex- 

»pint  as  well  as  hy  the  text  of  tne  treaty,  are  proved  penditure  was  equivalent  to  54  per  cent,  of  the 

not  to  exist.    The  other  narts  of  the  accusations  are  total  receipt 

injentxons  of  a  similar  value.^  They  are  those  of  the  One  hundred  and  five  million  tons  of  coal 
existence  of  a   committee   in   Hietzing  hostile  to  v"v»  "*^«*^  ^                        lo^^r 
Prussia,  which  docs  not  exist,  and  never  has  existed ;  were  produced  m  Prussia  m  1867. 
then  of  the  attempt  to  recruit  Poles  in  Switzerland.  Berlin  has  now  an  area  of  23,184  acres.    It 
These  statements  are  so  inconsistent  that  they  do  has  700    public  buildings,  61  of  which  are 
not  need  to  be  seriously  contradicted.,  devoted  to  divine  service,  107  to  instruction. 
It  IS  also  below  my  dignity  to  mention  the  way  and  ,-o  .^  «««:4.«««.  «.„-,vr»DAa  onn  ♦«  *i»/^  n^^nr^ 
the  manner  in  whict  tht  flfst  adviser  of  the  Srown  ^3  to  fanita^  purposes,  200  to  the  Govern- 
or Prussia  has  brought  forward  these  frivolous  acou-  ment,  87  to  the  mumcipality,  and  170  to  the 
nations.  I  only  state  the  fact  that  imperial  Europe  has  military.      There    are    over    83,000    private 
loQdly  proclaimed  its,indiffnation ;  and  I  can  only  houses  (21,919  dwelling-houses,  1,164  factory 

I^^^Ip^'®^®*^*^**'''''  w^^/f^'*?^?''''-^^*^?  buUdings,  and  10,180  stables  and  bams). 

Kin^ofPrussiajnodisapprobationof  the  behavior  of  aJlItT^       ^««J^««*i,^  ,.^iu:^«i  4^«i««i;«« 

the  first  adviser  of  the  Crown  has  come  to  my  knowl-  At  the  present  day  the  political  journalisin 

edffe.  of  Berlin  is  represented  by  nine  large,  well- 

.  His  Migesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  giving  his  sane-  printed  newspapers,  published  daily,   or   in 

tioQ  to  the  project  of  law  concerning  the  sequestration  g^^j^  ^v^ses  twice   a   day,  with   supplements 

Of  my  family  property,  has  created  an  obstacle  on  that  ^^  «.«^^„«   «;-«       Tlinn    +1iai.«   aM    fw^   Uw 

roadwhichstlllpeniittedhimaretum  to  the  fulfil-  ?f  varying  size.     Then  there  are  two  law 

ment  of  the  duties  of  the  treaty.    For  he  has  made  journals,  partly  political  also,  two  humorous 

the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  undertaken  by  the  treaty  journals    published    weekly,    the    Kladder^ 

dependent  upon  a  foreign  will.    Having  already  for-  adaUeh  and  the  Wetpen^  and  about  two  hun- 

M^^irmTlj^J^iL*^^^^                             the  ^'^  P»P^"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^"P- 

projHjrtyof  myhouse,!  ■B^ain  see  my  self  now  obUged  tions,  for  special  departments  of  social  or  pro- 

Bolemnly  to  protest  against  the  law,  which  renders  fessional  mterest,  as  art,  science,  fashion,  etc. 

more  difficult  the  reCstablishment  of  the  lawful  state.  The  emigration  from  Prussia  has  consider- 

iioping  that  your  Miyestv  will   also  receive  the  ^hlv  increased  in  the  last  year,  and  reached, 

S"«^^^^^^^^  in  (86Mhe  unprecedented  number  of  86,284 

the  hiirhcst  esteem  and  friendship,  youi  Majesty's  souls,  25,306  of  whom  emigrated  from  the  old 

most  friendly  brother,  provinces. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  Menage  of  President  who  are  ineligible  under  the  tliird  daoM  of  the  f:u- 

Gbant  to  the  two  Houeee  of  Congren  at  the  ^"Ij^^  fr^Smen^  nndcr  the  protection  irWcli  tbey 

eommeneement  of  the  second  session  of  the  have  received,  are  moMng  rapid  progress  in  learn'm^'. 

Forty-first  Congress,  Deumber  6,  1869.  fi^4  ^<>  complaints  are  heanT  of  lack  of  indwtiy  on 

^•^         ^    "v       >                      >  their  part,  vhen  they  receive  fair  remnnenuon  t-^r 

To  ihe  Senate  and  Smut  of  BepresentativM  :  their  labor. 

In  coming  before  you  for  the  first  time  as  Chief  The  means  provided  for  paying  the  interest  of  tL- 

Magistrate  of  this  great  nation*  it  is  with  gratitude  to  public  debt,  with  all  other  expenses  of  tho  d-ntTi- 

tbe  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  many  beneflta  we  emoy.  ment,  are  more  than  ample.    The  loss  of  our  cn<3- 

We  are  blessed  with  peace  at  home,  and  wo  are  with-  merce  is  the  only  result  of  the  late  rebellion  vhich 

out  entanglimr  alliances  abroad  to  forebode  trouble:  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  from  toil  To 


climate  adapted  to  tho  prodaction  of  every  species  of  authorized  the  £xecuUv6  to  order  elcetiom  Iq  the 

the  earth's  riches,  and  suited  to  the  habits,  tastes,  Statea  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texts,  to  s:ibmit 

and  requirements  of  evexy  living  thing ;  with  a  popu-  to  them  the  constitutions  whica  each  had  prevlnuslr 

lation  of  forty  millions  of  free  people,  all  spoakmg  in  conventions  formed,  and  submit  the  constitotia*, 

one  language ;  with  facilities  for  every  mortiu  to  ac-  either  entire  or  in  separate  parts,  to  be  voted  a{>o!i  s: 

quire  an  education ;  with  institutions  closing  to  none  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.    Under  thb  uth^- 

tbe  avenues  of  fame  or  any  blessing  of  fortune  that  ity  elections  were  called.    In  Vimnia  the  elec/c 

may  be  coveted ;  with  f^edom  or  the  pulpit,  the  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1869.    The  GoTert.  r 

press,  and  the  school;  with  a  revenue  flowing  into  and  Lieutenant-Governor  elected  have  been  insUlieii 

the  national  treasuir  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  The  Legislature  met  and  did  all  required  br  thL« 

Government.  Happily,  narmony  is  rapidly  being  re-  resolution,  and  by  all  the  reoonstruction  sets  of  C;:- 

stored  within  our  own  Dorders.  Manufactures,  Mtherto  gross,  and  abstained  from  all  doubtful  suthonrf.  I 

unknown  in  our  country,  are  springing  up  in  all  se4>-  recommend  that  her  Senators  and  Bepresentgtivt^  be 

tions,  producing  a  degree  of  national  independence  admitted,  and  the  State  be  fully  restored  to  her  pix 

unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  power.   These  bless-  in  the  family  of  States. 

ings,  and  countless  others,  are  intruated  to  your  care  Elections  were  called  in  Mississippi  snd  Tex£9.  ti 

and  mine  for  safe  keeping  for  the  brief  period  of  our  commenoe  on  the  80th  of  November,  1S69,  snd  t')  bs: 

tenure  of  office.    In  a  short  time  we  must  each  of  ua  for  two  days  in  Mississippi,  and  four  days  in  Tex^. 


may  be  oondemned  by  a  f^e  and  enlightened  oon-  as  to  receive  your  approval,  and  thus  close  the  vo.i 

stituenoy,  nor  by  our  own  consciences.    Emerging  of  reconstruction. 

from  a  rebellion  of  gigantic  magnitude,  aided  as  it        Among  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  rebeli:*^^ 

was  by  the  sympathies  and  assistance  of  nations  with  and  not  yet  referred  to,  is  that  of  an  irredetDt  I 

which  we  were  at  peace,  eleven  States  of  the  Union  currency.    It  is  an  evil  which.  I  hope,  will  rm:>e 

were,  four  years  aj^,  leic  without  a  legal  State  gov-  your  most  earnest  attention.   It  is  a  dutr,  and  •  :it 

ernment.     A  national  debt  had  been  contracted;  of  the  highest  duties  of  Government,  to  securt  ti 

American  commerce  was  almost  driven  from  the  the  citizens  a  medium  of  exchimge  of  fixed  and  '^- 

seas ;  the  industry  of  one-half  of  the  country  had  varying  value.    This  implies  a  return  to  %  fj'^<- 

been  taken  from  the  control  of  the  capitalist  and  basis,  and  no  substitute  for  it  can  be  densod.  I- 

placed  where  all  labor  rightfully  belongs,  in  the  should  be  commenced  now,  and  reached  at  the  eflrii<^> 

Keeping  of  the  laborer.    The  wors  of  restonng  State  practicable  moment  consistent  with  a  fiur  Kgu^  *' 

governments  loyal  to  the  Union,  of  protectii^  and  the  interests  of  the  debtor  dass.  Immediate  Tf:*i'i^'' 

fostering  free  labor,  and  providing  means  for  paying  tion,  if  practicable,  would  not  be  desirable.  It  ^^^ 

the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  has  received  ample  compel  the  debtor  claas  to  pay  beyond  their  contraftj 

attention  from  Congress.     Although  your   efforts  the  premium  on  gold  at  tne  date  of  purchase,  a^u 

have  not  met  with  the  success  in  allparticulars  that  would  bring   bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  thoo»c<i^ 

might  have  been  desired,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  Fluctuation,nowever.m  the  paper  value  of  the  met^ 

have  been  more  satisfactory  tnan  could  have  been  ure  of  all  values,  gold,  is  detrimental  to  the  iotere^t' 

reasonably  anticipated.  of  trade.    It  makes  tho  man  of  business  an  inrolaa- 

Seven  States  wnich  passed  ordinances  of  secession  tary  gambler,  for,  in  all  sales,  where  future  papi^a- 

liave  been  fully  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union,  is  to  be  made,  both  parties  speculate  as  to  jtjr- 

The  eighth  (Geor^)  held  an  election,  at  which  she  will  be  the  value  of  tho  currency  to  be  paid  and  r^ 

ratiflecT  her  constitution,  republican  in  form,  elected  oeived.    I  earnestly  recommend  to  yon,  then,  e^> 

a  Governor,  members  of  Cfongress,  a  State  Legisla-  legislation  as  will  insure  a  gradual  return  to  ^i^^ 

ture,  and  all  other  officers  required.     The  Governor  payment,  and  put  an  inunediate  stop  to  flnetoati^^* 

was   duly  installed,  and  the  Legislature  met  and  in  the  value  of  currency.    The  methods  to  sccore  tt< 

performed  all  the  acts  required  of  them  by  the  re-  former  of  those  results  are  as  numerous  as  are  U< 

construction  acts  of  Congress.    Subsequently,  how-  speculations  on  political  economy.    To9eeDrcthe|^- 

ever,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  they  had  just  ter,  I  see  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  authoruo  tv 

ratified,  as  since  decided  by  tho  Supreme  Court  of  Treasury  to  redeem  its  own  paper  at  a  fixed  pi^ 

the  Stato.  "  they  unseated  the  colored  members  of  whenever  presented,  and  to  withhold  from  cirru-- 

the  Legislature,  and  admitted  to  seats  some  members  tion  all  currency  so  redeemed  until  sold  acaia  |  • 


whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  without  delay,  to  enact  entire  pubUc  debt  could  be  paid  in  ten  jear«,  i*''j 

a  law  authorizing  the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  convene  it  is  not  desirable  that  thopeople  should  be  l^^* 

the  members  originally  elected  to  the  Legislature,  to  pay  it  in  that  time.     Tear  by  year  the  aMj^r 

requiring  each  member  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  to  pay  increases  in  a  rapid  ratio,  but  the  borJ^^ 

by  the  roconatmction  acts,  and  none  to  be  admitted  of  mterost  ought  to  be  reduced  as  rapidlj  aa  oiQ'^ 
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done  without  a  violation  of  contract    The  public  repl&oc  the  outstanding  three  per  cent,  certificates, 

debt  id  represented,  in  ffreat  part,  by  bonds  having  and  most  especiallj^  to  his  recommendation  for  the 

from  five  to  twenty  and  fVom  ten  to  forty  years  to  repeal  of  laws  allowing  shares  of  fines,  penalties,  for- 

ruD,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  feitures,  etc.,  to  ofiicers  of  the  GoTemment  and  to 

jlre  per  cent,  respectively.    It  is  optional  with  the  informers. 

Goverament  to  pay  these  bonds  at  any  period  after  The  ofiioo  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenno  is 

the  expiration  of  the  least  time  mentionea  upon  their  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  responsible  under  the 

fkce.   The  time  has  already  expired  when  a  great  Government.    It  falls  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  a 

port  of  them  may  be  tal^en  up,  and  is  rapidly  ap-  Cabinet  position  in  its  importance  and  responsibili- 

proAching  when  all  may  be.    It  is  belie  vea  that  all  ties.    I  wo«ld  ask  for  it,  therefore,  such  legislation  as 

which  are  now  due  may  be  replaced  by  bonds  bear-  in  your  judgment  will  place  the  oifice  upon  a  footing 

ingarateofinterest  not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  of  digmty  commensurate  with  its  importance  and 

per  cent.,  and,  as  rapidly  as  the  remainder  become  with  the  character  and  qualifications  ot  the  class  of 

due,  that  thev  may  be  replaced  in  the  same  way.  To  men  required  to  fill  it  properl^r. 

iccompllBh  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  As  the  United  States  is  the  freest  of  aU  nations,  so, 

interest  to  be  paid  at  either  of  three  or  four  of  the  too,  its  people  sympathize  with  all  peoples  struggling 

money  centres  of  Europe,  or  by  any  Assistant  Treas-  for  liberty  and  self-government.    Iftut  while  so  sym- 

urer  of  the  United  States,  at  tno  option  of  the  hold-  pathizing^  it  is  due  to  our  honor  that  we  should 

era  of  the  bonds.    I  suggest  this  subject  for  the  con-  abstain  from  enforcing  our  Tiews  upon  imwilling 

sideration  of  Congress  I  also,  simultaneously  with  nations,  and  ft'om  taking  an  interestca  part,  without 

this,  the  propriety  of  redeeming  our  currency,  as  be-  invitation,  in  the  quarrels  between  different  nations, 

fore  sug^sted,  at  its  market  value,  at  the  tmie  the  or  between  ffovemments  and  their  subjects.    Our 

law  goes  uto  effect,  increasing  the  rate  at  which  cur-  course  should  always  be  in  conformity  with  strict 

rencv  will  he  bouffnt  and  sold  from  day  to  day,  or  justice  and  law,  international  and  local.    Such  has 

week  to  week,  at  the  some  rate  of  interest  as  the  Gov-  been  the  policy  of  the  admanistration  in  dealing  with 

emment  pays  upon  its  bonds.  these  questions.    For  more  than  a  year  a  viuuable 

The  subject  of  the  tariff  and  internal  taxation  will  province  of  Spain,  and  a  near  netshbor  of  ours,  in 

necessarily  receive  your  attention.    The  revenues  of  whom  all  our  people  cannot  but  fed  a  deep  interest, 

the  country  are  flrreater  than  the  requirements,  and  has  been  struggling  for  independence  and  freedom. 

nay  with  safety  De  reduced;  but,  as  the  funding  of  The  people  and  wvemment  of  the  United  States 

the  debt  in  a  four  or  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  loan  entertain  the  some  wann  feelings  and  sympathies  for 

would  reduce  the  annual  current  expenses  largely,  the  people  ofCuba  in  their  pending  struggle  that  they 

thus,  after  fading,  justifying  a  greater  reduction  of  manifested  throughout  the  previous  struggles  between 

taxation  than  would  be  now  expedient,  I  suggest  a  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  in  behalf  of  the  lat- 

postponement  of  this  question  until  the  next  meeting  ter :  but  the  contest  has  never  assumed  a  condition 

of  Congress.    It  may  be  advisable  to  modify  t^e  tax-  which  amounts  to  a  war  in  the  sense  of  international 

ation  and  tariff  in  instances  where  unjust  or  burden-  law,  or  which  would  show  the  existence  of  a  d^fado 

some  discriminations  are  made  by  the  present  laws ;  political  organization  of  the  insurgents  sufficient  to 

bat  a  ^neral  revision  of  the  laws  regarding  this  sub-  pustifjr  a  recognition  of  belligerency.    The  principle 

ject,  I  would  recommend  the  postponement  of  for  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  nation  is  its  own 

the  present.  jadge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of  belligerency, 

I  also  suggest  the  renewal  of  the  tax  on  incomes,  either  to  a  people  struggling  lo  fr^^  themselves  from 

etc.,  but  at  a  reduced  rate,  say  of  three  per  cent.,  ana  a  government  they  beuove  to  be  oppressive,  or  to 

this  tax  to  expire  in  three  years  with  tne  funcdng  of  independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other.    The 

the  national  debt  as  here  suggested.  United  States  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  taxes  and  the  revenues  the  existing  relations  of  Spain  to  her  colonial  posses- 

from  imports  may  ^  reduced  safely  fVom  sixty  to  sions  on  this  continent.    They  believe  that  in  due 

(eighty  millions  per  annum  at  once,  and  may  be  still  dme  Spain  and  the  European  powers  will  find  their 

further  reduced  from  year  to  year  as  the  resources  interest  in  terminating  these  relations,  and  establish- 

of  the  country  are  developed.  ing  their  present  dependencies  as  independent  pow- 

Tho  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  ers,  memoers  of  the  family  of  nations.    These  de- 

the  receipts  of  the  Government,  for  the  fiscal  year  pendencies  ore  no  longer  regarded  as   subject   to 

ending  June  80,  1869,  to  be  $370,948,747,  and  the  transfer  fh>m  one  European  power  to  another.  When 

expenditures,  including  interest,  bounties,  etc.,  to  the  present  relations  of  the  colonies  cease,  they  are 

be  $321,490,597.      The   estimates  for  the  ensuing  to  become  independent  powers,  exercising  the  right 

fear  are  more  favorable  to  the  Government,  ana  of  choice  and  of^  self-control  in  the  determination  of 

will,  no  doubt,  show  a  much  larger  decrease  of  the  their  future  condition  and  relations  with  other  powers. 

public  debt.    The  receipts  in  the  Treasury  beyond  The  United  States,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  blood- 

upenditures  have  exceeded  the  amount  necessary  shed  in  Cuba  and  in  the  interest  of  a  neighboring 

to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  pro-  people,  proposed  their  jgood  offices  to  bring  the  ex- 

vided  by  law.     To  lock  up   the   surplus   in   the  isting  contest  to  a  termination.    The  offer  not  being 

Treasury  and  withhold  it  fVom  circulation  would  lead  accepted  by  Spain,  on  a  basis  whkh  wo  believed 

to  such  a  contraction  of  the  currency  as  to  cripple  could  be  received  by  Cuba,  was  withdrawn.    It  is 

trade  and  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  coun-  hoped  that  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  may 

^>   Under  tiiese  circumstances  tne  Secretary  of  the  yet  prove  advantageous  for  the  settlement  of  this  un- 

Treasurv  and  myself  heartily  concurred  in  the  pro-  happy  strife.   Meanwhile,  a  number  of  illeml  expedi- 

prietj-  of  using  all  the  surplus  currency  in  the  Trcas-  tions  asainst  Cuba  have  been  broken  up.-  It  has  been 

ury  m  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds,  thus  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to  execute  the  ncu- 

reducing  the  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  the  tndity  laws  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  unpleasant 

country  and  of  submitting  to  Congress  the  question  the  task,  made  so  by  the  sufferings  we  have  endured 

of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  bonds  so  pur-  from  lack  of  Uke  good  fkith  toward   us  by  other 

chased.  Tne  bonds  now  held  by  the  Treasury  amount  nations. 

to  about  175,000.000,  including  thosebelonging  to  the  On  the  2eth  of  March  last,  the  United   States 

Sinking  Fund.  I  recommend  that  the  whole  be  placed  '             "    *     "'                     --j- 


to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund.    Tour  attention  is 

rcj^pectfully  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the  fromit  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Cuba.    Bepresenta- 

Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  for  the  creation  of  the  office  tions  of  these  facts  were  noade  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 

of  Commissioner  of  Customs  Bevenue,  for  the  in-  emment  as '  soon  as   official  information   of  them 

crease  of  salary  to  certain  classes  of  officials,  and  the  reached  Washington.     The  two  passengers  were 

substitution  of  increased  national  bank  circulation  to  set  ot  liberty,  and  the  Spanish  Government  assured 
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tho  United  States  that  the  captain  of  the  frigate  in 
making  the  capture  had  acted  without  law ;  that  he 
had  been  reprimanded  for  the  irregularitjr  of  his 
conduct,  and  that  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba 
would  not  sanction  any  act  that  could  violate  the 
rights  or  treat  with  disrespect  the  sovereignty  of  this 
nation.  The  question  of  the  seizure  of  the  brig  Marv 
Lowell,  at  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands  by  the  ttpanisn 
authorities,  is  now  the  subject  of  correspondence  be- 
tween this  Govemifient  and  those  of  Spain  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Captain- (General  of  Cuba,  about  May 
last,  issued  a  proclamation,  authorizixig  search  to  be 
made  of  vessels  on  the  high-seas.  Immediate  re- 
monstrance was  made  against  this,  whereupon  the 
captain-general  issued  a  new  nroclamation,  limiting 
the  right  of  search  to  vessels  oi  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  authorized  under  the  treaty  of  1795.    This 

froolamation,  however,  was  immediately  withdrawn, 
have  always  felt  that  the  most  intimate  relations 
should  be  cultivated  between  the  Bepublio  of  the 
United  States  and  all  independent  nations  on  this 
continent.  It  may  be  well  worth  considering  wheth- 
er new  treaties  between  tho  United  States  and  them 
ma^  not  bo  profitably  entered  into  to  secure  more 
intimate  relations — ^friendly,  commercial,  or  other- 


wise. 


Tho  subject  of  an  interoceanio  canal,  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  one  in  which  commerce  is 
greatly  interested.  Instructions  have  been  given  to 
our  mmister  to  the  Bepublic  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  authority  for  a 
survey  b^  this  Government,  in  order  to  determine 
the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  a 
charter  for  the  right  of  way  to  build,  by  private 
enterprise,  such  a  work,  if  tho  survey  proves  it  to  be 
practicable. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  agreement  of  the 
United  Statos  as  to  a  mixed  commission  at  Lima 
for  tho  adjustment  of  claims,  it  became  necessary  to 
send  a  commissioner  and  aecretuy  to  Lima  in  Au- 
giut  last.  No  appropriation  having  been  made  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose,  it  is  now  asked  that  one 
be  made,  covering  the  past  and  future  expenses  of 
the  commission. 

The  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Spain  and  the  South  American 
republics,  with  which  she  is  at  war,  having  been 
accepted  by  Spain,  Peru,  and  Chili,  a  congress  has 
been  invited  to  bo  held  in  Washington  during  the 
present  winter.  A  grant  has  been  given  to  Euro- 
peans of  an  exclusive  right  of  transit  over  the  terri- 
tory of  Nicaragua,  to  which  Costa  Bioa  has  given  its 
assent,  whichTlt  is  alleged,  oonfiicts  with  the  vested 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  now  this  subject  under  considera- 
tion. The  minister  of  Peru  having  made  representa- 
tions that  there  was  a  state  of  war  between  Peru  and 
Spain,  and  that  Spain  was  oonstructing,  in  and  near 
Niaw  York,  thirty  gunboats  which  might  be  used  by 
Spidn  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  navid  force  in 
Cuba,  and  also  to  operate  against  Peru,  orders  were 
given  to  prevent  their  departure.  No  further  stops 
having  been  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Peru- 
vian Government  to  prevent  the  departure  of  these 
vessels,  and  I,  not  feeling  authorized  to  detun  the 
property  of  a  nation  with  which  wo  were  at  peace  on 
a  mere  Executive  order,  the  matter  has  been  referred 
to  the  courts  to  decide. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  between  the  allies  and 
the  Bepublio  of  Paraguay  has  made  tho  intercourse 
with  that  oountrr  so  difficult  that  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  witndraw  our  representative  fVom  her. 

Toward  the  olose  of  the  last  Administration  a 
convention  was  signed  at  London  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  outstanding  claims  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  which  failed  to  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratifica- 
tion. The  time  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  negotiations   of  that  treaty  were   unfavorable 


to  its  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the  United  Stctn, 
and  its  provisions  were  wholly  inadsqnste  for  th« 
settlement  of  the  grave  wrongs  thst  had  been  mi«- 
tained  by  this  Gk>vemment,  as  well  ss  by  its  citi- 
zens. The  injuries  resultuig  to  the  United  8tate«  br 
reason  of  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britam  dimn^ 
our  late  civil  war,  in  the  increased  rate  of  iniuianot, 
in  the  diminution  of  exports  and  imports,  md  otiMr 
obstructions  to  domestic  industry  aod  prodactioo; 
in  ita  effect  upon  the  foreign  oommeroe  of  ueooantrr ; 
in  the  decrease  and  transfer  to  Great  Bntsin  of  ov 
commercial  marine ;  in  the  prolon^^on  of  tb«  var, 
and  in  the  increased  cost,  Doth  in  traasore  lod  in 
lives,  if  its  suppression  oould  not  be  acy°>^  ^"^ 
satisned  as  ordinary  commercial  claims  which  coo* 
tinually  arise  between  oommeroial  nations;  sod  jA 
the  convention  treirted  these  simply  as  such  ordiosrr 
claims,  firom  which  they  differ  mors  wideljr  in  the 
mvity  of  their  character  than  in  the  magnitndf  << 
their  amonnt.  Groat  even  as  is  that  diffeRno^  wd. « 
word  was  found  in  the  treaty,  and  not  sn  inftt^iBCf 
oould  be  drawn  from  it,  to  remove  the  seal*  of  tie 
unfriendliness  of  the  course  of  Great  Britain  in  our 
struggle  for  existence,  which  had  so  deeplr  aoduir 
YersaUy  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  of  thii 
country.  Believing  that  a  convention  thus  miioot- 
ceived  in  its  scope  and  inadequate  in  its  pravisioos 
would  not  have  produced  the  hearty,  ooruisl  KiG^t- 
ment  of  pending  questions  which  alone  is  oouisteat 
with  the  relations  which  I  desire  to  have  estsblifbed 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  I 
regarded  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejectinir  the 
treaty  to  have  been  wisely  taken,  in  the  istctvft  <■/ 
peace,  and  as  a  necessair  atep  in  the  direetkn  oft 
perfect  and  cordial  frienoship  oetween  the  two  cc'Ofi- 
tries.  A  sensitive  people,  oons<uous  of  their  power. » 
more  at  ease  under  a  great  wrong  wholly  aostoiied  tha 
under  the  restraint  of  a  settlement  whieh  ntisic« 
neither  their  ideas  of  justice  nor  their  grave  sense  «-f 
the  grievance  they  have  sustuned.  The  rejection  •<!' tbt 
treaty  was  followed  by  a  state  of  pabhc  feeling  (>a 
both  sides,  which  I  thought  not  favotable  to  an  im- 
mediate attempt  at  renewed  negotiations.  I  aecori- 
ingly  so  instructed  the  minister  of  the  UoitedStasr^ 
to  Great  Britain,  and  found  that  my  views  in  tiu^ 
regard  were  shared  by  her  Migesty*s  mioi<^tff.  I 
hope  tliat  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the  tvo 
Governments  can  approach  the  solution  of  thi«  mo- 
mentous question  witn  an  appreciation  of  what  is  da^ 
to  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honor  of  each,  snd  wi^s 
the  determination  not  only  to  remove  the  eama  (*• 
complaint  in  the  past,  but  to  lay  the  fooiulstion  •)(  • 
broad  principle  of  public  law  which  will  pn^^ 
future  difficulties,  and  tend  to  a  firm  aod  contins^d 
peace  and  friendship.  This  is  now  the  oolr  ^^^ 
question  which  the  United  States  have  «ith  loy 
roreign  nation.  ^ 

The  question  of  renewing  a  treaty  for  recipp(»» 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brr^ 
provinces  on  this  continent  has  not  been  favonbir 
considered  by  the  Administration.  The  sdraowt^ 
of  such  a  treaty  would  be  wholly  la  fiiTor  of  w 
British  provinces,  except  possibly  a  few  ea^sf^^ 
the  trade  between  tho  two  sections.  No  dtii«Q  ^ 
tho  United  States  would  be  benefited  by  redprocit). 
Our  internal  taxation  would  prove  a  protecuon  w 
the  British  producer  almost  equal  to  the  protec£^^ 
which  our  manufacturers  now  receive  from  the  tirtf- 
Some  arran^ment,  however,  for  the  r^^ulation  «< 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  m^* 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  desirable.    , 

The  commission  for  a4justing  the  olaini»  of  '^' 
Hudson  Bay  and  Puget*s  Sound  Agricultural  Cooi^^: 
upon  the  United  States  lias  terminated  its  labors.  !» 
award  of  $650,000  has  been  made,  and  all  the  rif  b> 
and  titles  of  the  company  on  the  Tcnitorj-  oi  ^ 
United  States  have  been  extinguished.  I>e^  'y 
the  property  of  the  company  have  been  dtu«»t»* 
An  appropriation  by  Congress  to  meet  Uw  s>J^  " 
asked. 
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The  oommiBsionen  for  detennininff  the  north-  vention  for  the  protection  of  immigrant  pftBsengers, 

vestem  land-boondary  between  the  United  States  to  which  no  reepomie  had  been  given.    It  was  oon- 

ind  the  British  poeaeaaiona,  under  the  treaty  of  1856,  daded  that  to  oe  effectual  all  the  maritime  pow- 

bsve  completed  their  labor,  and  the  oommission  has  era  engaged  in  the  trade  should  join  in  such  a 

been  dlaaolTed.  meaaure.     Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Con-  Cabinets  of  I<ondon,  Paris,  Florence,  Berlin,  Brus- 

gress,  a  proposition  was  eariy  made  to  the  British  sels,  the  Ha^e,  Copenha^n,  and  Stockholm,  to 

GoTercment  to  aboliah  the  mixed  courts   created  empower  their  representatives  at  Washington  to  si- 

underthe  treaty  of  AnrU  1, 1862,  for  the  suppression  multaneouslv  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  con- 

of  the  slave-trade.    The  subject  is  still  under  nego-  dude  withtne  United  States  conventions  identical  in 

tiation.  form,  making  uniform  regulations  as  to  the  construc- 

It  having  oome  to  my  knowled^  that  a  corporate  Uon  of  the  parts  of  vessels  to  be  devoted  to  the  use 
eompsoy,  organiaed  under  the  British  law,  proposed  of  immigrant  passengers,  as  to  the  quantity  of  food,  as 
tohmd  upon  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  to  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  as  to  the 
operate  thersj  a  submarine  cable,  under  a  concession  rules  to  be  observed  during  the  voyage,  in  order  to 
from  hia  Muesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  an  secure  ventilation,  to  promote  health,  to  prevent  in- 
exclusive  rignt  for  twenty  years,  of  commumcation  trusion,  and  to  protect  the  families,  ana  providing 
between  the  shores  of  Fnmce  and  the  United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  in  the  sevend 
with  the  very  objectionable  feature  of  subjecting  all  countries  for  enforcing  such  regulations  by  summary 
messages  conveyed  thereby  to  the  scrutiny  and  con-  process. 

trol  of  the  French  Gk>vemment,  I  caused  the  French  And  your  attention  is  reapcctMly  called  to  the 

and  British  legations  at  Washington  to  be  made  ao-  law  regulating  the  tariff  on  Russian  hemp,  and  to 

qoainted  with  the  probable  policv  of  Congress  on  the  the  question  whether  to  fix  the  chaiges  on  Russian 

sttbject^  as  foreshadowed  by  the  bill  which  passed  the  hemp  higher  than  they  are  fixed  upon  manilla  is  not 

Senate  m  March  last.    Thisdrew  from  the  represent-  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Russia,  pladng  her 

ativea  of  the  company  an  agreement  to  accept  aa  the  products  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the 

bans  of  their  operations  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  most  fiivored  nations. 

or  of  such  other  enactment  on  the  subject  as  might  Our  manufactures  are  increasing  with  wonderful 

be  passed  during  the  wproaching  session  of  Con-  rapidity  under  the  encouragement  which  they  now 

ereM:  dso,  to  use  thdrufluence  to  secure  firomthe  receive.    With  the  improvement  in  machineij  al- 

iKLUk  Government  a  modification  of  their  concession  readv  effected  and  still  mcreasinff,  causing  machinery 

H)  as  to  permit  the  landing  upon  iSrench  soil  of  any  to  take  the  place  of  skilled  labor  to  a  large  extent^  our 

cable  belonging  to  any  cooipany  incorporated  by  the  imports  of  many  artidos  must  fall  off  largely  within 

BQthorities  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  in  a  very  few  years. 

the  Union,  and  on  their  part  not  to  oppose  the  estab-  Fortunately,  manufactures  are  not  confined  to  a 
lishment  of  anv  andi  oable.  In  constderation  of  this  few  localities  as  formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
i^P'eement,  I  oirected  the  withdrawal  of  aU  opposi-  become  more  and  more  diffused,  making  the  mterest 
tiOQ  by  the  United  States  auUiorities  to  ^e  hmding  in  them  equal  in  all  sections.  They  give  employ- 
of  the  cable  and  to  the  working  of  it  until  the  meeting  ment  and  support  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
of  Congress.  I  re^t  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  at  home,  and  retdn  with  us  the  means  which  other- 
modification  made  in  the  company's  concession,  nor,  wise  would  be  shipped  abroad. 
BO  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  they  attempted  to  secure  The  extension  of  railroads  in  Europe  and  the  East 
one.  Their  concession  exdudes  the  capital  and  the  is  bringing  Into  competition  with  our  agricultural 
dtizens  of  the  United  States  from  competition  upon  products  like  products  of  other  countries.  Self-in- 
the  shores  of  France.  I  recommend  legislation  to  tere8t,if  not  self-preservaUon,  therefore,  dictates  cau- 
protect  the  rights  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  aa  tion  against  disturbing  any  industrial  interest  of  the 
well  as  the  oignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation  country.  It  teaches  us  also  the  necessity  of  looking 
figainst  such  an  aasumption.  I  shaU  also  endeavor  to  other  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus.  Our 
to  secure  by  negotiation  an  abandonment  of  the  neighbors  south^  of  us,  and  China  and  Japan,  should 
principle  of  menopolies  in  ocean  telegraphic  cables,  receive  our  special  attention. 
Copies  of  this  correspondence  are  herewitn  furnished.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Administration  to 

The  unsettled  pohtical  condition  of  other  countries  cultivate  such  relations  with  all  these  nations  as  to 

less  fortunate  than  our  own,  sometimes  induces  their  entitle  us  to  their  confidence,  and  make  it  their  in- 

eitizens  to  oome  to  the  United  Statea  for  the  sole  terest  as  wdl  as  ours  to  establish  better  commercial 

poipose  of  becoming  naturalized.    Having  secured  relations. 

this,  they  return  to  their  native  country  and  reside.  Through  the  sffency  of  a  more  enlightened  policy 

without  disdosinff  their  change  of  allegiance.    They  than  that  heretofore  pursued  toward  China,  largely 

accept  ofiidal  positions  of  trust  or  honor  which  can  due  to  the  sag^acity  and  efforts  of  one  of  our  own  dis- 

odIv  be  hdd  by  citizens  of  their  native  land.    Thev  tinguished  citizens,  the  world  is  about  to  commence 

journey  under  passports  describing  them  aa  sucn  larsely-increased  relations  with  that  populous  and 

cidzens,  and  it  ia  only  when  dvif  discord,  after,  hitherto  exclusive  nation.    As  the  United  States  have 

perhaps,  years  of  quiet,  threatens  their  persons  or  been  the  initiators  in  this  new  policy^  so  they  should 

their  property,  or  when  their  native  state  drafts  them  be  the  most  earnest  in  showing  their  good  faith  in 

ioto  its  military  service,  that  the  fact  of  their  change  making  it  a  success.    In  this  connection,  I  would  ad- 

of  allegiance  is  made  known.    They  reside  perma-  vise  such  legislation  as  will  forever  preclude  the  en- 

nently  away  from  the  United  States,  and  they  con-  slavement  of  the  Chinese  upon  our  soil  under  the 


dipk 

to  scrutinize  carefully  all  such  claims  of  protection,  class.  -  r^r .  - 
The  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  native  On  my  assummg  the  responsible  duties  of  Chief 
or  adopted,  who  dischargee  his  duty  to  his  country.  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  it  was  with  the  con- 
is  entitled  to  its  complete  protection.  While  1  have  viotion  that  three  things  were  essential  to  its  peace, 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  affairs  I  shall  not  consent  perpetuity,  and  fullest  development : 
to  imperil  thia  sacred  right  by  conferring  it  upon  fio-  1.  Amon^  these  is  strict  mtegnty  m  fulfilling  all 
Utioua  or  fraudulent  daimants.  our  obligations.                                            ,           _^ 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  Administration  2.  To  secure  protection  to  the  person  and  property 

it  waa  found  that  the  minister  for  North  Germany  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  each  and  every 

had  made  propositions  for  the  negotiation  of  a  con-  portion  of  our  common  country,  wherever  he  may 
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ohooso  to  move,  without  reference  to  original  nation-  pendent  of  each  other,  and  aro  subject  to  orders  from 

ality,  reli^on,  color,  or  politics,  demaz^ing  of  him  different  departments  of  the  OoTemment.   Theam.T 

onlv  obedience  to  the  Uws  and  propet  respect  for  the  officer  holds  a  position  for  life ;  the  agent  tt  the  vill 

rignts  of  others.  of  the  President.    The  former  is  penonallj  inteicst- 

8.  Union  of  all  the  States,  with  equal  rights,  in-  ed  in  living  in  harmony  with  the  Indian,  and  in 

destractible  by  any  cdhstitutional  means.  establishing  a  permanent  peace,  to  the  end  thst  8oid« 

To  secure  the  first  of  these,  Congress  has  taken  two  pHortion  of  nis  life  may  be  spent  within  the  limito  of 
essential  steps :  first,  in  declaring  by  joint  resolution  oivUized  society ;  the  latter  nas  no  such  pczsonal  i&- 
that  the  public  debt  should  be  paid,  principid  and  in-  teresL  Another  reason  is  an  economic  one.  sod  still 
terost,  in  coin :  and  second,  by  providing  the  moans  anotiier.  the  hold  which  the  Oovemment  na»  iip<n 
for  paying.  Providing  the  means,  however,  could  a  lifeH>llicer  to  secure  a  fiUthftil  discharge  of  hi*  dmiet 
not  secure  the  object  desired  without  a  proper  ad-  in  oanyixig  out  a  given  policy.  The  boildinc  of  nil- 
ministration  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  reve-  roads,  and  the  acoess  tnereby  ffiven  to  all  ue  icrl- 
nues,  and  an  economical  disbursement  of  them.  To  cultural  and  mbieral  regions  of  the  countiy,  tn  rbid- 
this  subject  the  Administration  has  most  earnestly  ly  bringing  civilized  settlements  into  contsctnith  all 
addressed  itself^  with  results,  I  hope,  satisfactory  to  tne  tri^  of  Indians.  No  matter  what  oaght  to  be 
the  country.  There  has  been  no  hesitation  in  ex-  the  relations  between  each  settlements  sua  the  tbo- 
changing  officials  in  order  to  secure  efficient  ezecu-  ligines,  the  fiiet  is,  that  they  do  not  haimonize  vtH 
tion  of  the  laws — ^sometimes,  too,  where  in  a  mere  and  one  or  the  other  has  to  give  way  in  the  end.  A 
party  view  undeserved  political  results  were  likely  to  system  which  looks  to  the  extinction  of  a  laee  is  l« 
follow— nor  any  hesitation  in  sustaining  efficient  offl-  horrible  for  a  nation  to  adopt  without  entailing  np^a 
cials  against  remonstrances  wholly  political.  It  may  itself  the  wrath  of  all  Ghnstendom,  and  engender- 
be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassments  possible  ing  in  the  citizen  a  disregard  for  human  life  and  the 
to  arise  Arom  leaving  on  the  statute-books  the  so-  rights  of  others  dangerous  to  sodetv.  I  see  no  sub- 
called  tenure-of-office  acts,  and  to  earnestly  recommend  stitute  for  such  a  system  exocpt  in  pladng  sU  the  In- 
their  total  repeal.  It  could  not  have  been  tiie  inten-  dians  on  large  reservations  as  rapidly  as  it  can  b« 
tion  of  the  fhimers  of  the  Constitution,  when  provid-  done,  and  giving  them  absolute  protection  tben. 
ing  that  appointments  made  hy  the  President  should  As  soon  .as  they  are  fitted  for  it  they  should  be  in- 
receive  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  that  the  latter  duced  to  stake  tneir  lands  in  severalty  and  to  set  izp 
should  have  the  power  to  retain  m  office  persons  territorial  governments  for  their  own  proCectioD.  F<< 
placed  there  by  Federal  appointment  against  ttte  will  full  details  on  t^is  subject  I  call  attention  to  the  r^ 
of  the  President.  The  law  Ib  inconsistent  with  a  ports  of  the  Becretarv  of  the  Interior  and  the  Coa- 
fiuthfUl  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Govern-  missioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
ment.    What  faith  can  the  Executive  put  in  offidjda        The  report  of  the  Seoretaxy  of  War  shoin  the  a- 


not  trust  them  ?    For  the  second  requisite  to  our  debts  contracted  during  the  war,  and  is  not  ebtr^ 

growth  and  prosperity,  time  and  a  firm  but  humane  able  to  current  army  expenses.     His  estimate  of 

administration  or  existmg  laws,  amended  from  time  $84,681,081  for  the  expenses  of  the  army  for  the  next 

to  time  as  they  may  prove  ineffective,  or  prove  harsh  fiscal  y^r  is  as  low  as  it  is  believed  can  he  relied  oo. 
and  unnecessary,  are  probably  all  that  are  reqidred.        The  estimates  of  bureau  oifioers  have  been  cerefaUr 

The  third  cannot  bo  attained  by  special  legislation,  scrutinized  and  reduced  wherever  it  has  been  pneti- 

but  must  be  regarded  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  it-  cable.    If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  ooaotTT 

self,  and  gradually  acquiesced  in  by  force  of  public  should  be  such,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  flical 

opinion.  year,  as  to  admit  of  a  greater  concentration  of  troops 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  the  apprq>riation  asked  for  will  not  be  expended, 
present  time  the  management  of  the  original  inhabit-        The  appropriations  estimated  for  river  snd  haibor 

ants  of  this  continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subject  improvements  and  fortifications  are  submitted  xp- 

of  embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has  been  attend-  arately.    Whatever  amount  Congress  may  deem  pn^ 

ed  with  continuous  robberies,  murders,  and  wars,  er  to  appropriate  for  these  purposes  will  be  ezpendeo. 

From  my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers  in  Indiim  The  reoommendation  of  the  General  of  the  AnnT.  tbi: 

countries,  I  do  not  hold  eitner  legislation  or  the  con-  appropriations  be  made  for  the  forts  at  Boston,  P<;<t- 

duct  of  the  whites  who  come  most  in  contact  with  the  land,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  snd  &n 

Indian  blameless  for  these  hostilities.     The  past,  Francisco,  if  for  no  others,  is  ooncuired  in.  I  i>* 

however,  cannot  be  undone,  and  the  question  must  ask  your  special  attention  to  hia  reeommendsti^^a  ^ 

be  met  as  we  now  find  it.    I  have  attempted  a  new  the  general  commanding  the  militaiy  dirision  of  tee 

policv  toward  these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can-  Ptooiflo,  for  the  sale  of  the  Seal  Islands,  of  St.  G«^« 

not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  wards),  and  8t  Paul,  Alaska  Territoiy,  and  sogi^  th^ 

with  fair  results,  so  fiir  as  tried,  and  which,  I  hope,  either  be  oomplied  with,  or^  that  legislabon  be  be 

will  be  attended  ultimately  with  great  success.    The  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries,  fltn  vhien « 

Sodetv  of  Friends  is  well  known  as  having  suo-  revenue  should  be  derived, 
oeeded  in  living  in  peace  with  the  Indians  m  the        The  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Wsr  eontsiiH  > 

early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  while  their  white  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  head  of  buresw  of  the 

neighbors  of  other  sects  in  other  sections  were  con-  commanders  of  military  divisions,  and  of  the  di«tr<t< 

stantl^  embroiled.    Thay  were  also  known  for  their  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and  the  ref^' 

opposition  to  all  strife,  violouoe,  and  war,  and  are  of  the  General  of  the  Army  in  fulL    The  recomaKfr- 

generally  noted  for  their  strict  integrity  and  fiiir  dations  therein  contained  nave  been  well  oonsideT^i; 

dealings.    These  considerations  induced  me  to  give  and  are  submitted  for  your  action.    I,  howerer,  «•. 

the  management  of  a  few  reservations  of  Indians  to  special  attention  to  the  reoommendation  of  the  Cha 

them,  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  selection  of  or  Ordnance  for  the  sales  of  arsenals  and  Uad«  &^ 

agents  upon  the  Society  itsel£    The  result  has  proved  longer  of  use  to  the  Government ;  also,  to  the  tee^ 

most  satisfactory.  mendotion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  art  "• 


officers  of  the  army  were  selected.    The  reasons  for  number  of  military  posts  to  be  oeonpied,  sre  the  osk 

this  are  numerous :  Where  Indian  agents  are  sent,  with  a  reduced  anny  as  with  a  laive  one,  and  s  la»< 

there,  or  near  there,  troops  must  be  sent  also.    The  number  of  staff  officers  required  »  mors  depeadco. 

agent  and  the  commander  of  the  troops  are  inde-  upon  the  latter  than  the  fonner  condition. 
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The  report  of  the  Secrotary  of  the  Navy,  aooom-  were  vholly^or  permanently  disabled.   Public  opinion 

pany insf  this,  shows  the   condition  of  the    navy  has  given  an  emphatic  sanction  to  these  measures  of 

vhen  tnis  Aoministration  came  into  office,  and  the  Conffresa,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  no  part  of  our 

changes  made  since.    Strenuous  efforts  have  been  pubuc  burden  is  mpre  cheerftilly  borne  than  that 

made  to  plaoe  as  many  veasels  in  commission  or  which  is  imposed  by  this  branch  of  the  service.    It 

render  them  flt  for  servioe.  if  required,  as  possible,  necessitates  nirther,  next  Hscal  year,  in  addition  to 

and  to  substitute  the  sail  for  steam  while  cruising,  the  amount  juatly  oharffeable  to  the  naval  pension 

thus  materially  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  navy  ftind,  an  appropriation  of  thirty  million  dollars.    Dur- 

and  adding  greatly  to  its  efficiency.    Looking  to  our  ing  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  September,  1869,  the 

tiitore,  I  recommend  a  liberal  though  not  extravagant  Patent-Office  issuea  18.762  patents,  and  its  receipts 

policy  towsrd  this  branch  of  the  public  services.  were  $686,88<^being  $218,926  more  than  the  expen- 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  fumishea  a  .  ditures. 

clear  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  I  would  respectfblly  call  your  attention  to  the  rec- 

the  postal  service,  and  of  the  financial  condition  of  ommendation  of  the  Secretarjr  of  the  Interior,  for 

therost-Offlce  iJepartment.     The  ordinary  postal  uniting  ^e  duties  of  supervisinff  the  education  of 

revenues  for  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1869,  Areedmen  with  the  other  duties  devolving  upon  the 

amoonted  to  $18^844,610,  and  the  expenditures  to  Commissioner  of  Education. 

$3S,698,131,  showmg  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  If  it  ia  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  the  census 
receipts,  $5,868,620.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  which  must  be  taken  during  the  year  1870  more  corn- 
receipts  for  the  previous  year  amounted  to  $6,487,192.  plete  and  perfect  thui  heretofore,  I  would  suggest 
The  increase  of  revenues  for  1869  over  those  of  1868  early  action  upon  any  plan  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 
waa  $2,051,909,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  waa  As  Congress  at  the  last  session  appointed  a  com- 
$967,538.  The  increased  revenue  in  1869  exceeded  mittee  to  take  into  oonaideration  such  measures  aa 
the  increksed  revenue  in  1868  by  $936,886,  and  the  miffht  be  deemed  proper  in  reference  to  the  census, 
increased  expenditure  in  1869  was  $2,627,670  less  and  to  report  a  plan,  I  desist  from  sayinjif  more. 
than  the  increased  expenditures  in  1868^  showing,  by  I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
compariflon,  this  gratifying  feature  of  improvement,  claims  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  for  liberal  appro- 
that,  Trhile  the  increase  of  expenditures  over  the  in-  priations  in  a  country  so  diversified  in  climate  and 
creaae  of  receipts  in  1868  was  $2,489,686,  the  increase  soil  aa  ours,  and  with  a  population  so  largely  de- 
of  receipts  over  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  1869  pendent  upon  agriculture.  The  benefits  that  can  be 
vai  $1,084,871.  conferred  oy  properly  fostering  this  Bureau  are  in- 

Yonr  attention  is  called  to  the  recommendations  calculable. 
made  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  authority  to  I  desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
change  tne  rule  of  compensation  to  the  main  trunk  gross  to  the  inadequate  salaries  of  a  number  of  the 
ndlnwd  lines  for  their  services  in  carrying  the  mails,  most  important  officers  of  the  Government.  In  this 
for  having  post-route  maps  executed,  for  reorganizing  message  I  will  not  enumerate  them,  but  will  specify 
the  efficiencv  of  the  special  agency  service,  for  the  only  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  change 
iccreaaeof  tne  nojul  service  on  the  Pacific,  and  for  has  been  nouade  in  their  salaries  for  fifteen  years,  and 
estabUahing  nudl  service  under  the  fia?  of  tne  Union  within  that  time  the  labors  of  the  court  have  largely 
on  the  Atlantic ;  and  most  especially  do  I  call  your  increased,  and  the  expenses  of  living  have  at  least 
attention  to  his  recommendation  for  the  total  abolition  doubled.  During  the  same  time  Congress  has  twice 
of  the  ftaiJdng  privilege.  This  is  an  abuse  fh>m  which  found  it  necessary  to  increase  largely  the  oompensa- 
no  one  receives  a  commensurate  advantage.  It  reduces  tion  of  its  members,  and  the  duty  which  it  owes  to 
the  receipts  for  i>ostal  service  firom  twenty-five  to  another  department  of  the  Government  deserves,  and 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  largely  increases  the  service  to  will  undoubtedly  receive,  its  due  consideration, 
be  penbrmed«  There  are  many  suluects  not  alluded  to  in  this  mes- 

The  method  by  which  postage  should  be  pud  upon  sase  which  might  witn  propriety  be  introduced,  but 

public  matter  is  set  forth  fully  in  the  report  of  the  I  abstain,  believing  that  your  patriotism  and  states- 

Postmaster-GeneraL  manship  will  suggest  the  topics  and  the  legislation 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

that  the  quantity  of  public  lands  disposed  of  durincr  On  my  part  I  promise  a  rig^d  adherence  to  the  laws, 

the  year  ending  80tn  of  June,  1869,  waa  7,666,000  and  their  strict  enforcement.           U.  S.  GRANT. 

Gcres,  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  1,010,409.  

^^^*S«i?°°'™^  2,899,644  acres  were  sold  for  cash,  Jnattgural  Addren  of  FreHdtnt  Geant,  de- 

tnd  2,737  8W  acrea  entered  under  the  homestead  law.  ^            ^.    ^  jj^      j^  .    jgg^ 

Theremamder  was  granted  to  aid  m  the  construe-  t^ve^rpu-  j«w/w»  -x,  xwi.. 

tlon  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  apportioned  OUit€n$  of  the  UnUsd  StaUi  : 

to  these  States  as  swamp  lan<u,  and  looatea  with  war-  Your  suflfhiges  having  elected  me  to  the  office  of 

^viU  and  scrip.    The  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have,  in  conformitv 

'^^re  $4,472,886,  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  with  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  taken  the  oath 

year  $2,840,140.  of  office  prescribed  therein.    I  have  taken  this  oath 

Durimr  the  last  fiscal  vear.  28.196  names  were  added  without  mental  reservation,  and  with  the  determina- 


that  or  the  previous  year.  brinff  to  it  a  conscientious  desire  and  determination 

The  mumflcence  of  Congress  has  been  conspicu-  to  fin  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  satisfiiction 

OQsly  manifest  in  its  legislation  for  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people. 

eailon  who  Buffered  in  the  recent  struggle  to  main-  On  all  leading  questions  agitating  the  pubbcmind,! 

tain  that   unity  of  government   whicn  makes   us  will  always  express  m^  views  to  Congress,  and  urge 

one  people.    The  additions  to  the  pension-rolls  of  them  aocordin^r  to  my  judgment ;  and,  when  I  think 

«ch  aucoessive  year  since  the  conclusion  of  the  bos-  it  advisable,  will  exercise  the  constitutional  privilege 

tilitiea  result  in  a  great  degree  from  the  repeated  of  interposing  a  veto  to  defeat  measures  which  I  op- 

•mendments  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  i)ose.   But  alllaws  will  be  faithlhlly  executed  whether 

vhich  extended  ita  provisions  to  cases  not  falling  they  meet  my  approval  or  not. 

within  its  original  scope.  I  shall,  on  all  subjects,  have  a  policy  to  recommend. 

The  large  outlay  which  it  thus  occasioned  is  farther  but  none  to  enforce  against  the  will  of  the  people, 

increased  by  the  more  liberal  allowance  bestowed  Laws  are  to  govern  all  alike,  those  opposed,  as  well 

since  that  date  upon  those  who,  in  the  line  of  duty,  as  those  who  favor  them.    I  know  no  method  to  sc- 
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cure  the  repeal  of  bad  or  obnozioas  lawB  ^  effective 
as  their  strmgent  execution. 

The  country  having  just  emerged  from  a  srcat  re- 
bellion, many  questions  will  come  before  it  ^r  settle- 
ment in  the  next  four  Tears,  which  preceding  Admin- 
istrations have  never  nad  to  deal  with.  In  meeting 
these,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  approachea 
calmly,  without  prejudice,  hate,  or  sectional  pride,  re- 
membering that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  is  the  object  to  be  attained. 

This  requires  security  of  person,  property,  and  for 
religious  and  political  opinion,  in  eveiy  part  of  our 
common  country,  without  rezard  to  local  prejudice. 
All  laws  to  secure  these  encu  will  receive  my  best 
efforts  for  their  enforcement. 

A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  to  us 
and  our  posterity  the  Union ;  the  payment  of  this, 
principal  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  return  to  a  specie 
basis,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without  ma- 
terial detriment  to  the  debtor  class  or  to  the  country 
at  lai^c,  must  be  provided  for.  To  protect  the 
national  honor,  everjr  dollar  of  Oovemment  indebt- 
edness should  be  paid  in  gold  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  m  the  contract  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  no  repudiator  of  one  farthing  of  our 
public  debt  will  be  trusted  in  public  place,  and  it 
will  go  far  toward  strengthening  a  credit  which  ought 
to  be  the  best  in  the  wond,  and  will  ultimately  enable 
us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  bearing  less  interest 
than  we  now  pay.  To  this  should  be  added  a  faith- 
ful collection  of  the  revenue,  a  strict  accountability  to 
the  Tresaury  for  every  dollar  collected,  and  the  great- 
est practicable  retrenchment  in  expenditure  in  every 
department  of  Government. 

When  we  compare  the  paying  capacity  of  the 
country  now  with  the  ten  States  in  poverty  from  the 
effects  of  war,  but  soon  to  emerge,  I  trust,  into 
g^roater  prosperity  than  ever  before,  with  its  paying 
capocltv  twenty-nve  years  ago,  and  calculate  what  it 
probably  will  oe  twenty-flve  years  hence,  who  can 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  paying  every  dollar  then  with 
more  ease  than  we  now  pay  for  useless  luxuries? 
Why,  It  looks  as  though  rrovidence  had  bestowed 
upon  us  a  strong  box  in  the  precious  metals  locked  up 
in  the  sterile  mountains  of  the  far  West,  of  whicn 
we  are  now  forging  the  key  to  unlock  to  meet  the 
very  contingency  that  is  now  upon  us. 

Ultimately  it  may  be  necessarjr  to  insure  the  facil- 
ities to  reach  these  riches,  and  it  may  bo  necessary 
also  that  the  Qeneral  Qovemment  should  give  its  aid 
to  secure  this  access.  But  that  should  only  be  when 
a  dollar  of  obligation  to  pay  secures  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  dollar  to  use  now,  and  not  before. 
Wlule  the  question  of  specie  payments  is  in  abeyance, 
the  prudent  business  man  is  careful  about  coutrscting 
debts  payable  in  the  distant  fhture.  The  nation 
should  follow  the  aame  rule.  A  prostrate  commerce 
is  to  be  rebuilt  and  all  industries  encouraged. 

The  young  men  of  the  country,  those  who  from 
their  age  must  be  its  rulers  twenty-flve  years  hence, 
have  a  peculiar  interest  in  maintaining  the  national 
honor.  A  moment's  reflection  as  to  what  vrill  be  our 
commanding^  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  their  day,-  if  they  are  only  true  to  themselves,  should 
inspire  them  with  national  pride.  All  divisions, 
geographical,  political,  and  reli^ous.  can  join  in  this 
common  sentiment,  llow  the  public  debt  is  to  bo 
paid,  or  specie  payments  resumed,  is  not  so  important 
as  that  a  plan  should  be  adopted  and  acquiesced  in. 

A  united  determination  to  do  is  wortn  more  than 
divided  counsels  upon  the  method  of  doing.  Legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  may  not  be  necessary 
now,  nor  even  advisable,  but  it  will  be  when  the 
civil  law  is  more  fully  restored  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  trade  resumes  its  wonted  channels. 

It  wm  be  my  endeavor  to  execute  all  laws  in  good 
fkith,  to  collect  all  revenues  assessed,  and  to  nave 
them  properlv  accounted  for  and  economically  dis- 
bursed. 1  will,  to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  appoint  to 
office  those  only  who  will  carry  out  this  design. 


In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  I  would  deal  vith 
nations  as  eouitable  law  requires  indfividiisls  to  deal 
with  each  other,  and  I  would  protect  the  Isw-tbldln^ 
citizen,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth,  where- 
over  ms  rights  are  jeopardized  or  the  flag  of  um 
country  floats.  I  would  respect  the  rigfati  of  all 
nations,  demanding  equal  respect  for  our  owil  If 
others  depart  from  this  rule  in  their  dealing  with  v, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  follow  their  precedent. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  original  occupants  of 
this  land,  the  Indians,  is  one  deserving  of  carefd 
study.  I  will  favor  any  course  toward  them  whicit 
tendis  to  their  civilizaUon  and  ultimate  citizen- 
ship. 

The  question  of  suffrage  ia  one  which  it  Ukd;  to 
agitate  the  public  so  long  as  a  portion  of  the  citizou 
of  the  nation  are  excluded  from  its  priviloget  in  loj 
State.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  this  a«s- 
tion  should  be  settled  now,  and  I  entertain  the  fi»pe 
and  express  the  desire  that  it  may  be  bv  the  ntific»- 
tion  ot  the  fifteenth  article  of  amendmeot  to  tie 
Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  patient  forbeanmee  cce 
toward  another  throughout  the  land,  and  a  deter- 
mined effort  on  the  port  of  every  citizen  to  do  h's 
share  toward  cementing  a  happy  Union ;  and  I  lak 
the  prayers  of  the  nation  to  Almighty  Qod  in  bcbtf 
of  tnis  consummation. 


President  Grant's  Proclamation  for  the  Etc- 
tion  in  VirffiniOj  May  14, 1869. 

In  pureuanoe  of  the  provisions  of  the  set  of  Ojo 
gross,  approved  April  10, 1869, 1  hereby  deaipais 
the  6th  di^  of  July,  1869,  as  the  time  for  snbmittin; 
the  constitution  passed  by  the  convention  which  met 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  Tuesdav,  the  3d  daj  o( 
December,  1867,  to  the  voteraof  sal^  State  recister^i 
at  the  date  of  sudi  submission,  viz.,  July  6, 16^9,  U 
ratification  or  r^ection. 

And  I  submit  to  a  separate  vote  the  fooHh  e!a3«9 
of  section  1.  article  m.,  of  said  oonstitation,  whicl 
is  in  the  following  words : 

Every  person  who  has  been  a  Senator  or  iw«- 
sentative  m  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  orVipe- 
President,  or  who  held  any  office,  civil  or  militfirr, 
under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  wit's 
having  previously  taken  an  oath  asamemberof  C<>d- 
gress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  v  • 
member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  execufiye 
or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  shall  have  eng*^  ^ 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  p^^ 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  Tnu  cUbk 
shall  include  the  following  officera :  Governor,  DV-- 
tenant-Govemor,  Secretary  of  State,  auditor  of  pc^' 
accounts,  second  auditor,  register  of  the  land^fict 
State  treasurer,  attorney-general,  sheriff^  sergeant  «^! 
a  city  or  town,  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  coaitf 


the  court  of  hustings,  justices  of  the  county  cf-cr" 
mayor,  recorder,  ^dermen,  councUmen  of  a  fttr  <  r 
town,  ooronera,  escheato;^,  inspectois  of.tohtc*;^ 
flour,  etc.,  and  clerks  of  the  supreme,  district,  cm i*. 
and  county  courts,  and  of  the  court  of  hustings,  *s^ 
attorneys  for  the  Commonwealth ;  provided  th^JJf 
Lcgishiture  may.  by  a  vote  of  three-flftha  of  Nt^i 
houses,  remove  the  disabilities  incurred  by  thiacjS'' 
from  any  peraon  included  therein,  by  a  separate  vtt<f 
in  each  case. 

And  I  also  submit  to  a  separate  vote  the  T*7  ."^^ 
tion  of  article  HI.  of  the  said  constitution,  w"aK-i  .* 
in  the  words  following :  . 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  oath  of  offlee.  the&<*^; 
emor,  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  members  oftheGenc-'*' 
Assembly,  Secretary  of  State,  auditor  of  pubhc  a^- 
counts.  State  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  ai«  j^  * 
sons  elected  to  any  convention  to  frameaoonstituJ^- 
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for  this  State,  or  to  amend  or  revise  this  constitntion  Addreu  ofAsDBZ\r  Johnson  to  the  People  of 

k  any  maimer,  and  the  major  and  councU  in  any  city  *i^  TT^itjJt  RtAfjut 

or  town,  shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  ^    ,    ^     ,      ine  umua  i^iaiee, 

peapective  offices,  take  and  subscribe  to  the  following  To  the  FsopU  of  the  UnUed  States  : 

oattL  or  animation,  provided  the  disabilities  there*  The  robe  of  office,  by  constitutional  limitation,  this 

in  contained  may  oe  individually  removed  by   a  day  falls  from  my  shoulders,  to  be  immediately  as- 

tbree-flfths  vote  of  the  General  Assembly:  "I, ,  sumed  by  mv  successor.    For  him  the  forbearance 

do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  never  volun-  and  cooperation  of  the  American  people,  in  all  his 

tartly  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I  efforts  to  administer  the  Government  within  the  pale 

]]are  been  a  oitixen  thereof ;  that  I  have  voluntarily  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  are  sincerely  invoked, 

given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  Without  ambition  to  gratily,  party  ends  to  subser\'e, 

to  p«rsons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto ;  that  I  or  personal  quarrels  to  avenge  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 

have  never  sought  or  accepted,  or  attempted  to  ezer-  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country,  my  earnest  desire 

else  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever  under  any  is  to  see  the  Constitution,  as  defined  and  limited  by 

authoritv  or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  agidn  recognized  and 

United  States;  that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  obeyed  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 

support  to  any  pretended  government,  authority,  whole  people — North,  South,  East,  and  West— pros- 

ix)wer,  or  constitution,  within  the  United  States,  hos-  perous  and  happy  under  its  wise  provisions.  ■ 

tile  or  inimical  thereto.    And  I  do  fhrther  swear  (or  In  surrendering  the  high  office  to  which  I  was 

affimi)  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  abihty  called  four  years  ago,  at  a  memorable  and  terrible 

I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  crisis,  it  is  my  privQege,  I  trust,  to  say  to  the  people 

United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do-  of  the  United  States  a  few  parting  words,  in  vmdica- 

mestic ;  thati  will  bear  true  futh  and  allegiance  to  the  tlon  of  an  official  course  so  ceaselessly  assailed  and 

Bame :  that  I  take  this  obligation  &eely,  without  any  aspersed  by  political  leaders,  to  whose  plans  and 

mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  i  wishes  my  policy  to  restore  the  Union  has  been  ob- 

will  veil  and  fMthfuUv  discharge  the  duties  of  the  noxious.    In  a  period  of  difficulty  and  turmoil  almost 

office  on  which  I  am  aoout  to  enter,  so  help  me  God."  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  any  people,  con- 

The  above  oath  shall  also  be  taken  by  all  the  city  and  sequent  upon  the  closing  scenes  of  a  great  rebellion 

countf  officers  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  and  and  the  assassination  of  the  then  President,  it  was. 

Ij  all  other  State  officers  not  Included  in  the  above  perhaps,  too  much,  on  my  part,  to  expect  of  devoted 

provision.  partisans,  who  rode  on  ttiQ  waves  of  excitement 

I  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  each  of  the  above-  which  at  that  time  swept  all  before  them,  that  de- 
cited  provisions  alone,  and  upon  the  other  portions  gree  of  toleration  and  magnanimity  which  I  sought 
of  the  said  constitution  in  the  following  manner,  vix. :  to  recommend  and  enforee,  and  which  I  believe  in 

Cach  voter  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  constitu-  good  time  would  have  advanced  us  infinitely  further 

tioQ(excludiiig  the  provisions  above  quoted)  as  fi-amed  on  the  road  to  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  than 

by  the  convention  of  December  8, 1867,  shall  express  we  have  thus  far  attained.    Doubtless  had  I  at  the 

hia  jadgment  by  voting  commencement  of  my  term  of  office  unhesitatingly 

FOB  THE  ooHSTXTunoM.  lent  its  powers  or  perverted  them  to  purposes  and 

Each  voter  favoring  the  rejection  of  the  constitu-  plans  ^*  outside  of  tne  Constitution,' '  and  become  an 

tlon  (excluding  the  provisions  above  quoted),  shall  instrument  to  schemes  of  confiscation  and  of  general 

express  his  judgment  by  voting  and  oppressive  disqualifications,  I  would  have  been 

AOAcrsT  THE  ooKSTiTcnoN.  hailod  as  all  that  was  true,  loyal,  and  discerning ;  aa 

lach  voter  will  be  allowed  to  cast  a  separate  ballot  the  reliable  head  of  a  party,  whatever  I  might  have 

for  or  against  either  or  both  of  the  provisions  above  been  as  the  Executive  of  the  nation.    Unwilling, 

quoted.  however,  to  accede  to  propositions  of  extremists, 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  bound  to  adhere,  at  every  personal  hazard,  to 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  my  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution,  I  need  not,  per- 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  14th  day  of  haps,  be  surprised  at  having  met  the  fate  of  otners 

May.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1869,  and  of  whose  only  rewards  for  upholding   constitutional 

[oAL.]       the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  right  and  law  have  been  the  consciousness  of  having 

America  the  ninety-third.  attempted  to  do  their  duty,  and  the  calm  and  un- 

U.  S.  GBANT.  prepudiced  judgment  of  history. 

By  the  President :  At  the  time  a  mysterious  Jrrovidence  assigned  to 

HJi3ax.T02r  Fish,  Secretary  of  State.  mo  the  office  of  President,  I  was,  by  the  terms  of  the 

Constitution,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  nearly  a 
million  of  men  under  arms.    One  of  my  first  acts 

P*«.^^*;«^  ir^y.^*  ^^  T^T.^    xr^MM  io   lono  ^^  *<>  disband  and  restore  to  the  vocations  of  civil 

Ae^eettng  Wages  of  Labor,  Ma/y  19,  1809.  Yi{^  this  immense  host,  and  to  divest  myself,  so  far 

Whtreoi^  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  Juno  25,  as  I  could,  of  the  unparalloledpowers  then  incident 

1^1^,  constituted  on  and  after  that  date  eight  hours  a  to  the  office  and  the  times.    Whether  or  not,  in  this 

^f%  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  step,  I  was  right,  and  how  far  deserving  the  appro- 

emploved  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  bation  of  the  people,  all  can  now  on  reflection  judge. 

United  States,  and  repealed  aU  acts  and  parts  of  acta  when  reminded  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  public 

inconsistent  tnerewitn :  affairs  that  must  have  resulted  from  the  contin- 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  uance  in  the  military  service  of  such  a  vast  number 

the  United  States,  do  hereby  direct  that,  from  and  of  men. 

after  this  date,  no  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  The  close  of  our  domestic  conflict  found  the  army 

^ages  pud  by  the  Ck>vemment  by  ^o  day  to  such  eager  to  dbtinguish  itself  in  a  new  field,  by  an  effort 

laborers,  workmen,  and  mecbamcs,  on  account  of  to  punish  European  intervention  in  Mexico.     By 

iuch  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  many  it  was  believed  and  urged  that,  aside  from  the 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand,  assumed  justice  of  the  proceeding,  a  foreign  war,  in 

*sd  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  which  both  sides  would  cheeri'uUy  unite  to  vindicate 

Bone  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  the  honor  of  the  national  flag,  and  further  illustrate 

May,  in  the  vear  of  our  JLK>rd  1869,  and  of  the  national  prowess,  would  be  the  surest  and  specd- 

[suL.]      the'  independence  of  the  U  nited  States  the  lest  way  of  awakening  national  enthusiasm,  reviving 

ninety-third.  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  occupying  a  force  oon- 

U.  S.  GBANT.  ceming  which  grave  doubts  existed  as  to  its  willing- 

fiv  the  President :  ness,  uter  four  years  of  active  campai^mine,  at  onoe 

Haxiltoit  Fzsh,  Secretary  of  State.  to  return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.    Whetner  these 
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gpeoolations  wera  true  or  false,  it  will  be  conceded  ratification  of  constitutional  amendmentt  by  tlie 

tnat  they  existed,  and  that  the  predilections  of  the  Southern  States  at  the  close  of  the  wir.   Not  io- 

anny  were,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  direction  indi-  cepting  the  war  as  a  confessed  false  step  on  the  put 

cated.    Taking  advantage  of  this  feeUnff,  it  would  of  those  who  inaugurated  it,  was  an  error  vfaidi  now 

have  been  ea»y,  as  the  Commander-in-cnief  of  the  only  time  can  cure,  and  which  even  at  this  Ists  date 

army  and  navy,  and  with  aXL  the  power  and  patron-  we  should  endeavor  to  palliate.   Experiencing,  more- 

flfe  of  the  presidential  office  at  my  disposal,  to  turn  over,  as  all  have  done,  the  fiightAu  cost  ofthe  v- 

the  concentrated  military  strength  or  the   nation  bitrament  of  the  sword,  let  us,  in  the  fotore,  disg 

against  French  interference  in  Mexico,  and  to  in-  closer  than  ever  to  the  Constitution  as  oar  only  ult- 

augurate  a  movement  which  would  have  been  re-  guard.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  until  the  bordent 

ceived  with  favor  by  the  military  and  a  large  portion  now  pressing  upon  us  with  such  fearfol  weight  are 

of  the  people.  removed  win  our  people  foiget  the  lessons  ofthe 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  that  I  should  refer  war ;  and  that,  remembering  them  from  whiterer 

to  the  almost  unlimited  additiotuil  powers  tendered  cause,  peace  between  sections  and  States  may  be 

to  the  Executive  by  the  measures  relating  to  civil  perpetcuil. 

rights  and  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau.  Contrary  to  The  history  of  late  events  in  our  oountiy,  u  veil 
most  precedents  in  the  experiences  of  public  men,  as  of  the  greiatest  governments  of  andent  and  mod- 
the  powers  thus  placed  within  my  grasp  were  de-  em  times,  teaches  that  we  have  eveir  thing  to  fen 
clined,  as  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  dangerous  Arom  a  departure  from  the  letter  ana  spirit  of  the 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  tending  to  aggni-  Constitution,  and  the  undue  ascendency  of  men  al- 
vate,  rather  than  lessen,  the  discords  naturally  re-  lowed  to  assume  power  in  what  are  considered  def- 
aulting from  our  civil  war.  With  a  large  armv  and  perate  emergencies.  Sylla,  on  becoming  maater  of 
augmented  authority,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  Bome,  at  once  adopted  measures  to  crash  his  eae- 
task  to  direct  at  pleasure  the  destinies  of  the  repub-  mies,  and  to  consolidate  the  power  of  his'paity.  He 
lie,  and  to  make  secure  my  continuance  in  the  high-  established  militaiy  colonies  throughoat  Italr;  d^ 
est  office  known  to  our  laws.  prived  of  the  friU  Boman  ftimchise  the  inhsbibou 

Let  the  people  whom  I  am  addressing  from  the  of  the  Italian  towns  who  had  opposed  hia  nsnrn- 
presidential  chair  during  the  dosing  hours  of  a -la-  tions;  confiscated  their  lands^  and  gave  them  to  lis 
Dorious  term  consider  now  diflferent  would  have  soldiers ;  and  conferred  citizenship  upon  s  grett 
been  their  present  condition  had  I  yielded  to  the  number  of  slaves  belonging  to  those  who  had  pri>- 
dazzling  temptation  of  foreign  conquest,  of  persond  scribed  him,  thua  creating  at  Bome  a  kind  of  body- 
aggrandizement,  and  the  desire  to  wield  aaditional  guard  for  his  protection.  After  having  given  Kooe 
power.  Let  them  with  Justice  consider  that,  if  I  over  to  slaughter,  and  tyrannized  beyond  all  exaa- 
nave  not  unduly  *^  magniiied  mine  office,"  the  public  pie  over  those  opposed  to  him  and  the  lesioDi,  Ms 
burdens  have  not  been  increased  by  my  acts,  and  terrible  instruments  of  wrong,  Sylla  eoala  yet  feel 
other  and  perhaps  thousands  or  tens  of  thousanos  of  safe  in  laying  down  the  ensigns  of  power  »o  dread- 
lives  sacrificed  to  visions  of  &lse  glory.  ftilly  abutfcd,  and  in  mingling  fr^ly  with  the  fami- 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  charged  that  mv  ambition  lies  and  friends  of  his  m^nad  victims.   The  fear 

has  been  of  that  ordinary  or  criminal  kind  which,  to  which  he  had  inspired  continued  after  his  Tolanta.7 

tlie  detriment  of  the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  abdication,  and  even  in  retirement  his  will  wai  lav 

ever  seeks  to  grasp  more  and  unwarranted  powers,  to  a  people  who  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  ea- 

and,  to  accomplish  its  purposes,  panders  too  often  slaved.    What,  but  a  subtle  knowledge  and  oooTk- 

to  popular  preiudioes  and  party  aims.  tion  that  the  Soman  people  had  become  change^ 

What,  then,  nave  been  the  aspirations  which  guided  discouraged,  and  utterly  broken  in  apirit,  eoald  hare 

me  in  my  official  acts  f    Those  acts  need  not,  at  this  induced  this  daring  assumption  t    What,  but  paiie 

time,  an  elaborate  explanation.    They  haVe  been  indifference  to  oonaequenoes  so  terrible  as  to  leare 

elsewhere   comprehensively  stated  and   fully  dis-  Bome  open  to  every  calamity-  whldi  aabaeqacntlT 

cussed,  and  become  a  part  of  the  nation's  history,  befell  her,  could  have  justified  the  coneloaioos  of  the 

By  them  I  am  willing  to  be  jud^red,  knowing  that,  dictator  and  tyrant  in  nis  startling  experiment) 

however  imperfect,  they  at  least  snow  to  the  impar-  We  find  that,  in  the  time  which  has  since  elapMi 

tial  mind  that  my  sole  ambition  has  been  to  restore  human  nature  and  ezigendea  in  the  Government  bare 

the  Union  of  the  States,  faithfhlly  to  execute  the  not  greatly  changed.    Who.  a  few  yean  past,  in  coa* 

office  of  President,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  templating  our  future,  coula  have  supposed  that  ia  a 

preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.    I  brief  period  of  bitter  experience  every  thin^  «- 

cannot  be  censured  if  my  efforts  have  been  impeded  manded  in  the  name  of  military  emeigencj,  or  w- 

in  the  interests  of  party  faction ;  and  if  a  policy  tated  by  caprice,  would  come  to  be  considered  as 

which  was  intended  to  reassure  and  conciliate  the  mere  matters  of  course ;  that  conscription,  cndicci- 

people  of  both  sections  of  the  oountir  was  made  the  tion,  loss  of  personal  liberty,  the  subjection  of  Sttt<-* 

occasion  of  inflaming  and  dividing  stul  ftirther  Uiose  to  military  rule,  and  disfhuichiscment,  with  the  et- 

who,  only  recently  in  arms  against  each  other,  yet,  tension  ot  the  right  of  suffrage  merely  to  socoopli^^ 

as  individuals  and  citizens,  were  sincerelv  desirous,  party  ends,  wouQ  receive  the  passive  subni-^aioii,  u 

as  I  shall  ever  believe,  of  burying  all  hostile  feelings  not  acquiescence,  of  the  people  of  the  repnblie  f 

in  the  grave  of  the  past    The  bitter  war  was  waged  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  by  recent  ooep 

on  the  part  ofthe  Qovemment  to  vindicate  the  Con-  rences,  that  encroachments  upon  the  ConatitoQ''9 

stitution  and  save  the  Union ;  and  if  I  have  erred  in  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  President  slone,  hoveTff 

trying  to  bring  about  a  more  speedy  and  lasting  devoted  or  determined  he  may  be,  and  that,  c&lc^ 

peace,  to  extinguish  heart-burnings  and  enmities,  the  people  interpose,  there  is  no  power  nnder  tfca 

and  to  prevent  troubles  in  the  South  which,  retard-  Constitution  to  check  a  dominant  minority  of  tv^ 

ing  material  prosperity  in  that  region,  iiguriously  thirds  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.   Aa  af- 

afl^cted  the  wnole  county,  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  peal  to  the  nation,  however,  is  attended  vith  t'jo 

my  case  with  the  more  aeliberato  judgment  of  the  much  delay  to  meet  an  emergency.    While,  if  "^■| 

people,  and,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  the  ftee  to  act,  the  people  would  oorreot,  in  time,  iQ*.^ 

distant  future.  evils  as  might  follow  legislative  usurpation,  tberv^ 

The  war,  all  must  remember,  was  a  stupendous  danger  th^  the  same  power  which  diare^Farda  tte 

and  deplorable  mistake.    Neither  side  understood  Constitution  will  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  cbac^ 

the  other ;  and  had  this  simple  fact  and  its  conclu-  their  rulers,  except  ny  revolution.    We  nave  '^'^s 

sions  been  kept  in  view,  all  that  was  needed  was  ao-  seen  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judioary  drcnmacnW 

oomplished  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  terrible  when  it  was  apprehended  that  the  courts  woolddecni^ 

wrong,  and  the  expressed  better  feeling  and  earnest  agiunst  laws  having  for  their  sole  object  the  auprrs* 

endeavor  at  atonement  shown  and  felt  in  the  prompt  acy  of  party,  whue  Uie  veto-power,  lodged  in  t> 
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Executive  bj  the  Constitution  for  the  interest  and  wrested  fVom  the  President  his  constitutional  power 
protection  of  the  people,  and  exercised  by  Washings  of  supreme  command  of  the  Army  and  Navy.    They 
ton  and  Iiis  successors,  has  been  rendered  nugatonr  have  destroyed  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
by  t  psrtiBan  maiori^  of  two-thirds  in  each  brancn  Executive  Department  by  making  subordinate  officers 
of  the  national  Legislature.     The  Constitution  evi-  independent  of  and  able  to  deiV  their  chief.    They 
dentlr  contemplates  that,  when  a  bill  is  returned  with  have  attempted  to  place  the  President  under  tlie 
the  Preflident^B  objections,  it  will  be  calmly  recon-  power  of  a  bold,  defiant,  and  treacherous  Cabinet 
sidered  by  Conffreas.    Such,  however,  has  not  been  officer.    They  have  robbed  the  Executive  of  the  pre- 
the  pnictioe  unoer  present  party  rule.    It  has  become  rogative  of  pardon,  rendered  null  and  void  acts  of 
eviaent  that  mto  who  pass  a  bill  under  partisan  in-  clemency  granted  to  thousands  of  persons  under  the 
floeoces  are  not  likely,  through  patriotic  motives,  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  committed  gross 
admit  their  error,  and  tnereW  weaken  their  own  or-  usurpation  by  legislative  attempts  to  exercise  this 
ganizations  by  solemnly  oonfessinglt  under  an  official  power  in  favor  of  party  adherents.    They  have  con- 
oath.  Pride  of  opinion,  if  nothing  else,  has  inter-  spired  to  change  tne  system  of  our  Government  by 
Tened,  and  prevented  a  calm  and  dispassionate  re-  preferring  charges  against  the  President  in  the  form 
consideration  of  a  bill  disflpproved  by  the  Executive,  of  articles    of   impeachment,   and   contemplating. 
Much  as  I  venerate  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  ad-  before  hearing  or  trial,  tiiat  he  should  be  placed  m 
znitted  that  this  condition  of  affidrs  has  developed  a  arrest,  held  in  durance,  and,  when  it  became  their 
defect  which,  under  the  aogressive  tendency  of  the  pleasure  to  pronounce  his  sentence,  driven  fVom  place 
legislative  department  oi    the   Government,   may  and  power  m  disgrace.    They  have  in  time  of  peace 
readily  work  its  overthrow.    It  may,  however,  m  increased  the  national  debt  by  a  reckless  expenaiture 
remeaied,  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  of  the  public  moneys,  and  thus  added  to  the  burdens 
instnunent.  which  already  weigh  upon  the  people.    They  have 
The  veto-power  is  generally  exerdsed  upon  consti-  permitted  the  nation  to  suffer  the  evus  of  a  deranged 
tQtional  grounds,  and  whenever  it  is  so  applied,  and  emrency,  to  the  enhancement  in  price  of  all  the 
the  bill  returned^  with  the  Executive's  reasons  for  necessaries  of  life.    Thev  have  mamtained  a  laige 
vithbolding  his  signature,  it  ought  to  be  immediate-  standing  army  for  the  enforcement  of  their  measurea 
h  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  oppression.    They  have  engaged  in  class  legisla- 
ror  its  dedsion.     u  its  constitutionality  shall  be  tion,  and  built  up  and  encouraged  monopolies,  that 
declared  by  that  tribunal,  it  should  then  become  a  the  few  might  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
kw ;  bat,  if  the  decision  is  otherwise,  it  should  fail,  many.     They  have  failed  to  act  upon  important 
vithoat  power  ia  Congress  to  re£nact  and  make  it  treaties,  thereby  endangering  our  present  peaceful 
valid.  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

In  cases  in  which  the  veto  rests  upon  hast^  and  in-  Their  course  of  usurpation  has  not  been  limited  to 
considerate  Icj^slstion.  and  in  which  no  constitutional  inroada  upon  the  Executive  Department. 
qaestioQ  is  involved,  I  would  not  change  the  fbida-  By  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  enactments, 
mental  law ;  for  in  such  oases  no  permanent  evU  can  the  people  of  ten  States  of  the  Union  have  been  re- 
be  incorporated  into  the  Federal  system.  duced  to  a  condition  more  intolerable  than  that  from 
It  is  obvious  that,  without  such  an  amendment,  the  which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  rebelled.    Mill- 
Government,  as  it  existed  under  the  Constitution  ionsof  American  citizens  can  now  say  of  their  oppress- 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  may^  be  whollv  subverted  and  ors,  with  more  truth  than  our  fathers  did  of  British 
overthrown  by  a  two-thirda  majority  in  Congress,  tyrants,  that  they  have  **  forbidden  the  governors  to 
It  u  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  how  easily  ana  how  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  un- 
npidly  the  people  may  lose — shall  I  not  say  have  less   suspended  until  their  assent  should  be  ob- 
Io«t  f— -their  liberties  by  an  unchecked  and  unoontrol-  tained ; ''  that  thev  have  "  refUsed  to  ^ass  other  laws 
]able  migority  in  the  law-making  power:  and,  when  for  the  aocommoaation  of  larse  districts  of  people, 
once  deprived  of  their  rights,  how  powerless  they  are  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
to  regain  them.  representation  in  the  Legislature — a  riffht  inestimable 
,  Let  08  turn  for  »  moment  to  the  history  of  the  ma-  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only  ^ ''  that  they 
joritT  in  Congress,  which  has  acted  in  such  utter  dis-  have  ^*  made  judges  dependent  upon  their  will  alone 
regard  of  the  Conetitution.    While  public  attention  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
oBs  been  careAiUy  and  constantly  turned  to  the  past  payment  of  their  salaries ; "  that  they  have  *^  erected 
>nd  expiated  sins  of  the  South,  the  servants  of  the  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
P^ple.  in  high  places,  have  boldly  betrayed  their  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
trcst,  broken  their  oaths  of  obedience  to  the  Consti-  stance :  *'  that  they  have  "affected  to  render  the  mili- 
tution,  and  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  lib-  tary  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power,** 
srtT,  justice,  and  good  government.     When  the  **  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
rebelhon  waa  being  suppressed  by  the  volunteered  foreign  to  our  Conatitution,  and  unacknowledged  by 
Mrvices  of  patriot  soldiers  amid  the  dangers  of  the  our  laws,'*  *^  ouartered  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
battle-field,  these  men  crept,  without  question,  into  among*  us,*'  "  protected  them  b^  a  mock  trial  from 
place  and  power  in  the  national  councils.    After  all  punishment  for  an^  murders  which  they  should  corn- 
dangers  had  passed,  when  no  armed  foe  remained,  mit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,*'  imposed 
when  a  punisaed  and  repentant  people  bowed  their  **  taxes  upon  us  without  our  consent,**  deprived  us  in 
heads  to  the  flag  and  ronewed  their  allegiance  to  the  many  eases  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jux^,*'  **  taken 
Government  of  the  United  States,  then  it  was  that  away  our  charters,   excited  domestic   insurrection 
pretended  patriots  appeared  beforo  the  nation  and  among  us,  abolished  our  most  valuable  laws,  alterod 
P^gan  to  prate  about  the  thouaands  of  lives  and  mill-  Aindamentally  the  fbrms  of  our  Government,  sus- 
iona  of  treasure  sacrificed  in  the  supprossion  of  the  pended  our  own  Legislaturos,  and  declarod  them- 
rebellion.    They  have  since  persistently  sought  to  in-  selves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
fiame  the  proju<uces  engendered  between  the  sections,  eases  whatsoever.*  * 

to  retard  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  This  catalogue  of  crimes,  long  as  it  is,  is  not  yet 

1>7  every  means  to  keep  open  and  exposed  to  the  complete.    The  Constitution  vests  the  judicial  power 

poisonous  breath  of  pw^  passion  the  terrible  wounds  of  the  United  States  "  in  one  Sunrome  Court,**  whose 

of  a  four-years'  war.    They  have  prevented  the  re-  jurisdiction  **  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under 

tarn  of  peace  and  the  reatoration  of  the  Union,  in  this  Constitution  **  and  **  the  laws  of  the  United 


every  way  rendered  deluaive  the  purposes,  promises.     States.*'     Encoursged  bv  this  |>romise  of  a  refuse 


- people  and  the  rights 

tiie  President  objects  of  constant  attack.    They  have    had  been  denied  the  constitutional  rights  of  liberty 
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of  oonBoience,  fVeedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech.  Upon  those -who  became  yoangmen  amid  tbe  sooat! 
personal  freedom  from  military  arrest^  of  heinj^  held  of  cannon  and  din  of  arms,  and  qotoClj  retimed  to 
to  answer  for  crime  only  upon  presentment  and  in-  the  farms,  the  fiactories,  and  the  seaoola  of  the  kusd, 
diotment,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor-  will  principally  devolve  the  solemn  dn^  of  peipetu- 
puSf  and  the  protection  of  civil  and  constitutional  atmg  the  Union  of  the  States,  in  defence  of  which 
government — a  citizen,  thus  deeply  wron^d,  appeals  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  oomradea  exinied,  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  protection  guaranteed  hundreds  of  millions  of  national  obligatioDs  were  in- 
to him  by  the  on^anio  law  of  the  land.  At  once  a  cnrred.  A  manly  people  will  not  Delect  the  tnio* 
fierce  and  exdtea  migontyf  by  the  ratbless  hand  of  ing  necessary  to  resii^  M^greasion.  bat  thev  ahcmld 
ledslativo  power,  stripped  tne  ermine  from  the  be  jealous  lest  the  dvil  do  made  BnboniiBflte  to 
judges,  tronsffirrcd  the  sword  of  lustioe  to  the  gen-  the  military  element.  We  need  to  eoeomaya,  in 
eral,  and  remanded  the  oppressed  citizen  to  a  degra-  every  legitimate  way,  aatndv  of  the  Conatisiiboa  Px 
dation  and  bondage  worse  than  death.  which  the  war  was  waged,  a  knowledge  of  and  rever- 

It  will  also  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  ence  for  whose  wise  checks  by  those  ao  soon  to  oe^^o- 

times,  that  a  party  claiming  for  itself  a  monopolv  of  py  the  places  filled  by  their  sehiora.  will  be  the  only 

consistency  and  patriotism,  and  boasting,  too,  of  ita  nope  of  preserving  the  republic.    The  yoang  men  of 

unlimited  sway,  endeavored,  by  a  costly  and  delib*  the  nation,  not  yet  under  the  control  ch  party,  mu< 

erate  trial,  to  impeaoh  one  wno  defended  the  Consti-  resist  the  tendenov  to  centralization— an  ontrnvth 

tution  and  the  Union  not  only  throughout  the  war  of  of  the  great  rebellion— and  be  fanuliar  with  the  &ct 

the  rebellion,  but  during  his  whole  term  of  office  as  that  the  country  consists  of  uiuted  States,  and  thit, 

Chief  Magistrate ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  could  find  when  the  States  surrendersd  cerUdn  great  ri|ht»  tot 

no  warrant  or  means  at  their  command  to  bring  to  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  union,  thej  retained  jiAta 

trial  even  the  chief  of  the  rebellion.    Indeed,  the  as  valuable  and  important  as  those  which  they  rdi&- 

remorkable  failures  in  hia  case  were  so  often  repeated  qutshed  for  the  common  weal, 

that,  for  propriety's  sake  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  bo-  This  sound  old  doctrine,  far  diiferent  from  tli« 

came  at  last  necessary  to  extend  to  him  an  uncon-  teachings  that  led  to  the  attempt  [to  aeoede,  and  s 

ditional  pardon.    Wliat  more  plainly  than  this  iUus-  kindred  theory  that  States  were  taken  out  of  the 

trates  the  extremity  of  party  management  and  incon-  Union  by  the  rash  acts  of  conspirators  that  happened 

sistency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  faction,  vindictive-  to  dwell  within  their  borders,  must  be  received  and 

ness,  and  intolerance,  on  the  other?    Patriotism  will  advocated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  eariy  manhood,  cr 

hardly  be  encouraged  when,  in  such  a  record,  it  sees  the  people  will  be  ruled  by  oomipt  omnbinatioDj  of 

that  its  instant  reward  may  be  the  most  virulent  party  the  commereial  centrea,  who,  plethorio  frt>m  wealth, 

abuse  and  obloquy,  if  not  attempted  disgrace.    In*  annually  migrate  to  the  capital  of  the  n&tion  toper* 

stead  of  seeking  to  *^  make  treason  odious,"  it  would,  ohase  spechu  le^lation.    Until  the  iepresenta&vtr§ 

in  truth,  seem  to  have  been  their  purpose  rather  to  of  the  people  m  Congress  more  ftiXij  exhil»t  tiie 

midce  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  diverse  views  and  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  and 

a  crime,  and  to  punish  fidelity  to  an  oath  of  office,  if  laws  cease  to  be  made  without  full  diaeosaion  at  tb« 

oounter  to  party  dictation,  by  all  the  means  at  their  behest  of  some  party  leader,  there  will  never  bj  a 

oommand.  proper  respect   shown   by  the  law-making  pover 

Happily  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  war  has  either  to  the  iudioial  or  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 

detennined  against  the  assumed  power  of  the  States  emment.    Tne  generation  just  beginmni^  to  use  tb^ 

to  withdraw  at  pleasure  from  the  Union.    The  insti-  ballot-box,  it  is  believed,  only  need  that  their  attec- 

tution  of  slavery  also  found  its  destruction  in  a  rebel-  tion  should  be  called  to  these  conaideraticHu  to  indl- 

lion  commenced  in  its  interest.    It  should  be  borne  eate,  by  their  votes,  that  they  wish  their  represents- 

in  mind,  however,  that  the  war  neither  impaired  nor  tives  to  observe  all  the  lestraints  which  the  people, 

destroyed  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pre-  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  intended  to  impoeo 

served  its  existence,  and  made  apparent  its  real  power  upon  party  exoess. 

and  enduring  strength.  All  the  nghts  granted  to  the  Calmly  reviewing  my  administration  of  the  Ooren- 
States,  or  reserved  to  the  people  thereof,  remain  ment,!  feel  that,  witn  a  sense  of  acooontabilit  r  :<^ 
therefore  intact  Among  those  rights  is  that  of  the  God,  naving  oonsoientiously  endeavored  to  dischanrt 
people  of  each  State  to  declare  tne  qualifications  of  my  whole  duty,  I  have  nothing  to  regret.  Eves^a 
their  own  State  electors.  It  is  now  assumed  that  have  proved  the  correctness  of  the  policy  set  forth  Ln 
Congress  can  control  this  vital  ri^ht,  which  can  never  my  first  and  subsequent  messages :  the  woes  whleh 
be  taken  away  from  the  States  without  impairing  the  have  followed  the  rejeotion  of  forbearance,  majpiA- 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Ck>vemment  itself.  It  nimity,  and  constitutional  rule,  are  known  and  de- 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  States,  as  well  as  plored  by  the  nation. 

to  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  for  the  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  gratification,  in  rctmt? 

right  to  select  the  elector  in  whom  the  political  power  frx>m  the  most  exalted  posioon  in  the  gift  of  a  fh« 

of  a  State  shall  be  lodged,  involves  tne  right  of  the  people,  to  feel  and  know  that  in  a  lon^,  aidimi*. 

State  to  govern  itself.    When  deprived  or  this  pre*  and  eventfol  public  life,  my  aotion  baa  never  ben 

rogative,  the  States  will  have  no  power  worth  retain-  infiueneed  by  desire  for  ffun,  and  that  I  con^  in 


an  amendment  directly  in  conmct  with  the  original  or  blood  that  haa  been  ahed  rests  upon  me.    My 

desig^n  of  the  Constitution.    This  proves  how  neoes-  thoughts  have  been  those  of  peaoe,  and  my  e<ff<^* 

sar^r  it  is  that  the  people  should  require  the  adminis-  has  ever  been  to  allay  contentions  among  mj  Ci>u3- 

tration  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  Govern-  trymen. 

ment  strictly  within  the  limitations  of  the  Constltu*        Forgetting  the  past,  let  us  retuni  to  the  fln^t  ps^c- 

tion.   Their  boundaries  have  been  accurately  defined,  eiples  of  the  Government,  and,  unfurling  the  b^ii^r 

and  neither  should  bo  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  or  our  country,  inscribe  upon  it,  in  inefboeable  ohft**- 

other,  nor.  above  all,  to  encroach  upon  the  reserved  acters,  ^*  The  Constitution  and  the  Union,  one  s^i 

rights  of  tne  people  and  the  States.    The  troubles  of  inseparable." 

the  past  four  years  will  prove  to  the  nation  blessings  ANDSEW  JOHNSON. 

if  they  produce  so  desirable  a  result.  Wi-SHiwoTOir,  March  4, 1860. 
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The  foUowing  documents  relate  to  the  ses-  nothis^  more  thAn  to  ^w  cocklcui;  bnt  we/oeiog 

sion 

the    ^  ^ „. ^«_«^  „.«„-.«  ^«    „.^ 

tion  of  Pope  Pins  IX.  on  the  opening  of  the  mindftiairoofourBedee^^ 

same :  **  He  who  is  not  with  Me  is  against  He,"  we  shall 

.„..,,        3  •      rt  in  A*  have  in  like  manner  to  he  mindful  of  our  office,  and 

Allocutum  ad4rmed  in  a  General  C<mgregatu>n  -jrith  aU  seal  to  take  oare  to  foUow  Christ  with  un- 

befin  the  fivt  SsBsion  of  the  Vatican  Ctmn-  shaken  faith  and  firmness,  and  to  remain  attached  to 

(t7&yPtic«/Jr.,i>«00m^2,18d9,tdt^.%A-  Him  always  with  minds  of  one  accord.    For  the 

YsBUABU  BBSTHanr:  On  the  ere  of  the  day  on  amy  against  numerons  and  most  fierce  enemies. 
wMeh  we  are  to  open  the  holy  (Sonmenioal  Gounoil^  We  must,  therefore^  employ  the  spiritual  arms  of  our 
QoUung  has  i^peuied  to  us  more  seasonable,  nothinff  warfare,  and  bear  the  whole  strength  of  the  battle, 
oovld  M  more  pleasing  to  us,  than  to  see  you  all  met  xelying  both  on  the  Divine  authority,  and  usinf  the 
together  around  na,  venerable  brethren,  as  we  so  much  alueld  of  chuity ,  of  patience,  of  pmjer,  and  of  con- 
desire  to  see  you,  and  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you  with  stsnoy.  But  Uiere  is  no  fear  lest  we  &u  in  ^is  contort, 
ill  the  affection  which  Alls  our  inmost  heart.  For  since  if  we  are  detormined  to  Hx  our  eyes  and  our  minds 
the  matter  of  which  we  have  to  treat  is  most  impor-  upon  Uie  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith.  For,  if  the 
ta&tfDsmely,  the  discovery  ofremedles  for  so  msny  ills  AposUes  derived  sufficient  courage  and  strength  to 
which  in  these  davs  disturb  both  Christian  and  civil  bear  bravely  all  adversity  by  fixing  their  eyes  and 
8ociet7,  we  have  aeemed  it  worthy  of  our  apoBtoUcal  their  thoughts  upon  Christ,  we  auo,  lookmg  upon 
care,  and  befitting  the  ffreatness  of  our  tssk,  that,  be-  Him  in  the  saving  pledge  of  our  redemption,  shall 
fore  the  traosaotion  of  uie  affairs  of  the  Council  begins,  find  in  the  divine  virtue  of  this  sight  such  strength 
ve  should  beg  of  Ood,  on  vour  behalf,  as  a  pledge  of  and  power  that  we  shall  overcome  the  slanders,  the 
erery  gfraoe,  uie  ud  of  tne  Heavenly  benediction ;  insults,  and  the  devices  of  our  enemies,  and  we  shall 
sDd  we  have  judged  it  necessair  to  give  you  the  draw  with  joy,  from  Uie  cross  of  Christ,  salvation  for 
rales,  as  let  forth  and  published  in  our  apostolical  ourselvea  and  also  for  manv  unhappy  wanderers 
letters,  which  we  have  decided  on  establishing  for  the  fh>m  the  way  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  look 
right  and  orderly  transaction  of  every  thing  in  the  upon  our  Bedeemer ;  we  must  also  put  on  such  teach- 
proceedings  of  the  Council.  This  it  is,  venerable  aoleness  of  mind  that  we  may^  readily  listen  to  Him 
mthreii,  which,  with  the  favor  of  Ood,  and  of  the  with  all  our  hearts.  This  it  is  indeed  which  the  Heav- 
Iffimscolate  Mother  of  God,  upon  our  wishes,  we  are  enlv  Father  Himself  ordered  by  the  authority  of  His 
to-da^  carrving  out  in  this  your  solemn  assembly ;  nor  Migesty,  when  Christ  the  Lord  revealed  His  gloij  on 
C1&  we  Bomciently  express  to  vou  in  words  the  great  the  hi^  mountain  before  chosen  witnesses,  and  He 
coiuolation  widen  this  hoped-for  readiness  of  your  said :  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
airival  in  such  numbers,  in  due  obedience  to  the  pleased,  hear  ye  Him ; "  therefore  we  must  with 
a^9stolic  voice,  fills  our  heart,  unce  f^m  all  parts  of  humble  obedience  of  the  mind  listen  to  Jesus  in 
tae  Catholic  world  we  see  you  hastening  to  this  city  every  thing,  and  especially  in  that  which  He  had 
of  Some  on  account  of  the  Council  we  have  sum-  Himself  so  much  at  heart,  when,  foreseeing  the  diffi- 
mooed)  and  feel  that  you  are  united  to  us  by  the  oulties  which  would  befhll  His  disdples.  £fo  did  not 
highest  agreement  of  your  souls,  together  with  an  ex-  fail  ardentlv  and  repeatedly  to  pray  to  His  Father  in 
ceUeat  devotion  toward  us  and  toward  the  Apostolic  the  Last  Supper,  **  Holy  Father,  preserve  in  Thy 
Bee,  and  a  wonderful  ardor  for  the  work  of  the  king-  name  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  to  Me,  so  that  they 
dom  of  Christ,  while  the  patient  suffering  of  tribula-  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one."  Therefore,  let 
tioQs,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  renders  many  of  you  one  soul  with  one  heart  be  in  aU.  Truly  we  cannot 
most  dear  to  our  heart.  But,  venerable  Drothers,  have  a  greater  consolation  than  if  we  continually 
tbij  joor  umon  with  us  is  so  much  the  more  pleasing  wield  the  obedient  hearing  of  the  heart  to  the  teach- 
to  m  because,  in  dining  thereto,  we  tread  in  the  foot-  ings  of  Christ;  for  thereby  we  shall  know  that  we 
iteps  of  the  Apostles,  who  have  left  us  brilliant  ex-  are  with  Christ,  and  we  shall  find  in  ounelves  an 
■fflples  of  their  unanimous  and  constsnt  union  with  evident  pledge  of  eternal  salvation,  for  ho  who  is  of 
the  DiviDe  Master.    For  you  have  learned  fh>mHoly  Ood  heweth  God's  word. 

Scripture  that,  when  Christ  our  Lord  was  going       May  the  Almighty  and  MerdfVil  God,  with  His 

a  journey  through  cities  and  towns  in  PsJestinei.  powerf^  help,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Im- 

preaching  and  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God.  all  maculate  Motner  of  God,  confirm  these  words  of  pon- 

the  Apostles  ^th  a  like  zeal  kept  close  to  His  side,  tifical  eidioirtation  which  we  have  drawn  fh>m  the 

«sd,  as  St.  Luke  says,  the  twelve  were  fiRithfhlly  wiUi  bottom  of  our  heart,  and  may  He  gradously  cause 

Him  wherever  He  went.   And  tUs  union  of  the  Apos-  them  to  bring  forth  plenteous  flruits.    Lastly,  maw  He 

sties  waa  even  more  strikingly  manifested  at  the  time  turn  His  fiaoe  upon  you,  venerable  brethren,  and  fill 

when  the  Heavenly  Master  wss  teaching  in  Caper-  both  vour  bodies  snd  your  souls  with  the  favor  of  His 

B«Qin,  and  spoke  more  in  detail  before  £e  Hebrews  blessing ;  your  bodies,  indeed,  so  that  you  may  have 

of  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Eucharist;  for  when  strengtn  to  bear,  diligently  and  readily,  all  those 

those  people  in  their  carnal  and  blunted  senses  could  labors  from  which  your  sawed  functions  cannot  be 

not  believe  in  a  work  of  so  much  love,  and  showed  firee ;  your  souls,  in  order  that  you  mi^  be  filled  with 

tiiemselves  so  weary  of  the  Master  thrt,  as  St.  John  heavenly  assistance,  and  may  excel  m  examples  of 

testifies,  many  of  tne  disciples  went  back  and  walked  priestly  life  and  in  the  splendor  of  all  virtues,  for  the 

^th  Him  no  more,  yet  the  love  of  the  Apostles  re-  salvation  of  the  Cliristian  fiock.    And  may  the  grace 

mained  ateadfSut  in  obedient  veneration  of  the  Master,  of  this  blessing  be  with  you  continually,  and  merci- 

and  when  Jesus  asked  the  Apostles  whether  they  Ihlly  inspire  sll  the  days  of  your  life,  so  that  your 

^  would  go  away,  Peter,  being  jnieved,  uttered  days  may  be  found  ftill— fhll  of  holiness  and  of  jus- 

these  words,  '^Lord,  to  whom  shafl  we  got"  and  tioe,ft2ll  of  the  fhiite  of  holy  works  in  which  our 

added  the  reason  why  he  had  determined  to  follow  true  riches  and  glory  consist.  Thus  slso  may  it  happi- 

the  Lord  with  constant  fidelity :  **  Thou  hast  the  ly  be  our  lot  that,  when  the  course  of  our  mortal  pil- 

worda  of  eternal  life."    Bemembering  these  tldngs,  grimage  Is  oompleted.  we  may  not  fear  on  that  last 

what  ought  we  to  think  sweeter  or  more  pleasSat  day  of  life  to  say  with  the  prophet-king,  ^*I  rrioiced 

than  thia  our  assembly  1    Wliat  can  we  see  more  firm  in  this  which  was  said  to  me,  we  will  go  to  thehouse 

md  luhle  f    Although  united  in  the  name  of  Christ,  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  we  may  surely  trust  to  find 

we  shall  certainly  have  contradictions  and  struggles  the  way  open  to  us  to  the  fountein  of  Zion,  to  the 

to  undergo,  the  enemy  will  not  be  idle,  for  he  desires  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 

Vol.  iz.^88.    a 
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Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Pius  IT.,  prescribing  that  of  Trent,  we  exhort  them  all  In  the  Lord  to  apply 

the  General  Order  to  de  followed  in  the  Be-  themselvea  with  care,  each  aooordmg  to  ^^Jx  to 

lih^ati.n.pfth^  First  (Ecumenical  Council  S^^n'&eSTv^^lS^ii^^^^ 

of  the  Vatican.  as  possible,  with  a  pure  and  ohaate  heazt,  the  ho^r 

Pius  IX    Pops  aacrilioe  of  the  Maaa,  to  goazd  their  aonla  from  ail 

'  Ad/viuramreimemoriam,  hmnan  care,  to  preserve  modesty  in  moraU,  temper 


inten- 
tnanKS  vo  ine  aivme  merer  wmon  "  oomiorcein  ns  in  **«•*» ,  *••  »"«  *«"•  v*  t«i««i^  wmmwj.  ««-eu  evwr- 
all  our  tribulations,"  ♦  for  it  is  that  mercy  which,  where,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  this  holy  aaacmbly 
after  inapirinffus  with  the  thought  of  convoking  this  of  the  biahops-  of  the  Chinch :  "  How  good,  h^ 
general  andOScmnonical  Holy  CouncU,  wiU  permit  «weet  it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell  together  I"*  Fi- 
ns to  inaugurate  it  happily.  We  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  nally,  let  the  Facers  watoh  ov«  the  people  of  their 
with  good  cause,  for  commencing  the  salutary  re-  households,  let  them  prescribe  lor  them  a  Cfansoaa 
nnions  of  this  Coundl  on  the  solemn  day  of  the  Im-  disdpline,  a  holy  life,  for  they  are  not  iffoonnt  ef 
maculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Maxv,  and  under  the  grave  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  tha  luabf^ 
her  powerful  and  motherly  auspices,  andf  in  our  Vati-  when  he  prescribes  to  them  to  rule  well  their  own 
can  oasilica,  and  before  the  ashes  of  the  blessed  hoase.t 
Peter,  who,  "persevering  in  the  solidly  of  the  rock,  U. 
ves,  witn  the  government  of  the  Church  which 


was  handed  him.  the  solicitude  of  all  the  pastors  and        Although  the  right  ai 
the  keeping  of  all  the  sheep  which  were  mtrusted  to    matters  which  shall  be  ti 


preserves,  with  tne  government  of  tbe  Unuron  wnion  or  thb  bight  aitd  moos  or  PBoroamasi. 

and  charge  of  preparing  the 
treated  in  the  holy  (Ecnmesi- 

As  we  donot  lose  siffht  of  the  ftct  that  this  Council  belonV^^ytTi^'^rto^ApostoUcS^ 

was  convoked  by  us  in  order  tfuit  the  cares  of  the  however,  <inflne  ourselves  to  wish,  bSwe  uig»  at 

holy  pontiffs  of  the  Church  should  be  jomed  to  ours,  the  Fathers  of  the  CouncU  who  may  hmve  som^hine 

for  the  purpose  of  exUrpatmg  the  errors  which  have  to  prepare  concerning  the  general  interest  to  do  so  ii 

sprung  from  the  impiety  of  the  present  age,  to  remove  liberty.    But,  as  it  does  not  escape  us  that  this  &s 

the  evils  which  afflict  the  Church,  to  correct  morahi  ^Ity,  unless  exercised  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a 

ond  to  restore  the  disaplme  of  the  two  <Jei«ies :  as  ^uftible  manner,  would  pwgudiw  not  a  litde  tb* 

we  know  with  how  much  zeal,  how  much  attention  oy^er  which  must  preside  at  the  acta  of  the  CouneaL 

and  Bohcitude  we  must  provide  for  the  reguUting,  in  ^e  decree  that  these  propositions  shall  he  made  in 

conformity  with  holy  disoiplme  and  the  mazuns  of  the  following  conditions ;  1.  They  shall  be  put  doTO 

the  ancestors,  of  aU  that  oonoems  the  management,  j^  writing  iSd  submitted  separately  to  a  ap^  e«i- 

govemmont,  and  execution  of  this  unportanl  affair,  gregatioS^oomposed  of  both  our  venermbl/Snrthrea. 

lor  these  motives,  fai  the  name  of  our  apostolic  au-  Jhe  cardinals  of  the  holy  Boman  Church,  and  tbt 

thontv,  we  decree  what  follows^  »nd  we  ordw  thrt  it  Fathers  of  the  Coundl,  and  which  ahall  beinstitmed 

shall  be  executed  by  every  one  m  this  Council  of  the  by  us;  2.  They  mustiilatereaUytothe«neialgood 

V  aucan.  ^j^  Christendom,  and  not  solely  to  the  pttticolar  ad- 

I.  vantage  of  such  or  such  diocese :  S.  Thej  will  be  mc- 

oompimied  with  a  statement  of  the  motives  of  vxBsj 


nesB  of  file  heavenly  Fithw  than  giving  "  the  good        Th«  2ir?Xi.«^lSn«  wW  «^-«  ^ 

SS^L^«?1-??L!?.I-^^^^^^^^  prJptirfsSSPT^rtfe^S;^^ 


held  ns,  when  we  opened  to  the  fiithfW  of  CSist,^  lyX^^^t  STr  1SZ2»t  iu  mJ^^IaX 

the  oc<i8ion  of  the  Council,  the  treasures  of 'the  l}^^^^^^V^^y^ 

Church,  by  our  apostoHc  lettere  dated  the  Uth  of  ^IS^^lJl^'^V'A^.Ai^^^ 

April  of  this  yearV  not  only  to  exhort  these  same  SS?S^?S'iS^Lf 

fMithful  to  trarifv  »» their  otinifitmt^  frnm  HmH  worlra  tCd  to  the  Synod. 


ra. 

or  m  sscBiOT  to  bs  fsxsxbvxd  nr  thb  oorscn. 

S'  ious  exercises,  b'ut  also  to  order  that  the'holy  sacri-  Prudence  eompels  us  to  presoribe  for  all  the  tcu 

ce  of  the  Mass  should  be  celebrated  every  day  in  of  the  Council  the  law  or  seeR<qr,  whieh  has  kati 

the  Catholic  world  to  beseech  the  Ik^ht  and  assist-  to  be  enforced  more  than  once  in  preceding  CouneOt. 

anoe  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,'  with  the  object  of  obtain-  on  account  of  the  oireumatanoes.     Ttua  preeaolM 

ing  from  the  Lord  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  seems  more  necessary  than  ever  in  a  time  when  is.- 

Council  and  fruits  of  salvation  lor  fiie  Chuitsh.  P^^ty.  become  so  powerfrd,  watches  eveiy  oypartL- 

We  now  renew  and  coi^rm  these  exhortations  and  nity  for  indtinff  to  animadvenion  againat  the  C8tb>- 

prescriptions,  ordering  moreover  that  in  the  churches  Ho  Church  ana  her  doctrine.    In  oonseqiieiic«.  ve 

of  this  noble  cityof  Itome,  during  the  whole  duration  forbid  all  and  each  of  the  Fathers,  oAeen  tst  tb* 

of  the  Council,  the  litanies  and  other  prayera  will  be  Council,  theologians,  canonists,  and  whosoever  vil'. 

recited  for  this  object,  on  every  Sunday,  at  the  hours  assist  in  anv  manner  the  Fathen  and  offioers  in  tr« 

the  most  convenient  to  the  faithful  people.  matters  of  tne  Council,  to  reveal  or  make  kaowa  ; 

But  the  bishops  and  other  penona  of  the  priestly  tny  one  whatsoever,  out  of  the  Council,  the  deevf* 

order  who  will  celebrate  the  CouncU  must  do  some-  and  all  that  shall  be  proposed  for  examlnatioa,  as  wcH 

thing  bettor  snd  more  excellent.    Ministers  of  Christ,  m  the  discussions  and  the  advieea  of  the  m«mhr-«^ 

dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  Qod,  they  must  "  give  We  order,  moreover,  that  the  offlcen  of  the  Ctmoir^^ 

in  every  thing  the  example  of  good  works,  in  aoo-  who  are  not  dothed  with  the  episoopd  dignity,  v.i 

trine,  in  integrity,  in  gravity,  uttering  only  whole-  ell  othen  who,  having  reeeived  from  aa  a  Fp«e^ 

some  and  irreprehensible  words,  in  suoi  manner  that  mission,  will  have,  in  order  to  ftilftl  their  office,  t<* 

our  adversaries  shall  fear  to  speslc  ill  of  us."  f    Best-  assist  at  the  deliberationa  of  the  Cooneil,  shall  tak*. 

ing  upon  the  ancient  Councils,  and  particularly  upon  an  oath  to  ftilill  iUthfully  their  duties,  md  to  pri- 

'^- — ■■ — ' — —  serve  the  faith  ot  aecre^  concerning  all  that  tm 

?  i  Corinth.,  i.  4.  been  spedfled  above,  and  all  other  matters  that  au  r 

1 8.  Loo :  6  Sermo  9  In  annlv.  Asenmpt  sun.  be  confided  to  them. 

1  James  1.17.  fiLokezl.18.  — ► 

I  Ep.  ad  Hcbra.  ix.  14.      1  Ep.  ad  Tit.  U,  7.  •  Ps.  cxxxil.  1.                1 1  Tliaot!L  ilL  4. 
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lY.  and  in  tho  capadtj  of  coadjutors,  our  beloved  sons 

OF  THE  OBDEB  OF  PBKCEDENCB  AjTD  OF  THE  BIGHTS  OF  ^*?^S?  pammo  SantoH  and  Angolo  Jacobini. 

OTHEBs  TO  BE  FBOTECTBD.  ^*  Notanes  of  uiQ  CounoU :  our  Doloved  sons  Luke 

A  -  ;♦  u  rst  .,*<.«»  \rrr^ii*mr>^  tr.*  ♦i*^  »«l«i/iniii;^  .*.^  Paclfioi,  Louls  ColoDibo,  Jolui  Simeoni,  Louis  Peri- 

^  It »  of  gr«it  Smpprtanoe,  for  ^e  teanaoillity  and  ^^  ^  Domini  Bartolini,  to  whom  we  adjoin  our 

good  aooord  of  mmda,  tbateaoh  anould  pwajjve  dear  sons  Salvator  Pallotini  and  Francis  SjmtL,  advo- 

jcrnpiJooriyand^modea^^  cates,  who  wiU  assist  the^d  notaries.         ^ 

Council,  the  rank  whi^Wmw  ^  feorutators:  Our  beloved  sons  Louis  Seraflni  and 

cut  short,  w  much  as  POMible,  aU  ocoasions  of  «vinflf  y^^  ^^^  ^^^„  apostolio :  Louis  PeUegrini 

offence,  we  decree  th^^  aU  ^  oonforaa  to  the  foP  and  Leonard  Dialti,  clerks  of  the  apostolic  Cham&rs ; 

^^T^2^^'  according  to  the  venous  dipitios  i  Charles  Cristofori  ind  Alexanderliontani,  voters  at 

The  tot  rank  bdongs  to  our  ven^^      brethren,  ^^^  signatures  of  Justice;  Frederic  de  Falloux  du 

thefliird^byBBpeoialftTOwluohweooirfero^^  rphese  eight  scrutators  will  collect  the  votes  in  the 

^^^y^^^l^^^^y'^^.J'^iL^V^  1^  IbUowin/manner :  four  will  no  over  tho  left  side  of 

wo  and 

will  do 

resCTved  to  the  archbishops,  according  to  the  order  '"i.^^motenT  o/the~Council :  Our  beloved  sons 

SL    *^*J*'S?2^^'^  *?i     ^J^^^J^P*^'      p  Jo^  Baptist  de  Dominids  Tosti,  and  PhiUp  Bolli, 

fifth,  to  the  bish<^,  aU  according  to  the  order  of  ^^          ^^  ^^  g       ^  Consistory.'                 ^ 


promotion;  the  sixth,  to  the  abbots  twlUus;  the 
seventh,  to  the  general  abbots  and  other  superior- 


9.  Masters  of  Ceremonies  of  tne  Council :  our  be- 


Accoram- 


vicars-genepflJ.  provided  that  they  exercise  reallv  a  thonv  Cataldif  Alexander  Tortmi  Aujrustin 

legitimate  authority  upon  all  their  order  with  aU  Ihe  boni/Louis  Sinistri, Francis  Biggi,  Anthony  Gattoni, 

n^ta  and  privUeges  pj  a  Bupenor-eeneraL    •          ^  Baltiaaar  Baccinetti,  Cesar  TogSi,  Koch  Miss. 

ptherrae,  we  decide,  conformably  to  the  disci-  .^   q„  ^^„  ^f  Ceremonies,  charged  with  dosig- 

^}^^  ^^lit®  "^^  ^^  *^if  P"*^^*  Councils,  that  ^^^  ^he  seats  of  the  members,  our  beloved  sois 


if  it  should  happen,  perchance,  that  some  members  ^^^^  Folohi,  prefect,  and  Louis  NaselU,  Edmund 

should  not  «t  in  the  place  belongmg  to  them,  should  g^^^     Paul  Bastide,  Louis  PaUotti,   our  secret 

exr>re8S  their  opuuon,  even  by  the  word  «toerf,  should  chambirhuns,  and  our  beloved  sons  Scipio  Perilli, 

aasiBt  at  the  oonmgations,  or,  in  a  word,  should  take  Ouatavus  Gdlot,  Francis  Ecguany,  Nicolas  Vorsak 

part  m  any  act  of  the  Council  during  its  sessions,  no  ^^  pi^jij    gu^eitri,  our  honSary  cWnberUins. 
prejudice  to  any  one,  nor  any  new  right,  would  result  '^  '  ' 

thereflrom.  yU, 


V. 

OV  TBB  JUDGES  OF  BZCUSBS  AITD  OOBTBSTS. 


OF  THB  OEmSBAL  OONGBBGATIOITS  OF  FATHERS. 


.      .        i»                    _i  Arriving  now  at  what  concerns  the  order  of  the 

In  order  that  the  examination  of  the  more  serious  general  congregations,  we  have  resolved  and  decided 
matters  with  which  the  veir  holv  Synod  shall  be  oc-  that  five  of  our  venerable  brethren,  cardinals  of  the 
copied  in  every  manner  snould  be  as  little  tram-  holy  Boman  Chureh,  will  preside  in  our  name  and 
melled  or  delayed  as  possible  by  the  talcing  up  of  ■with  our  authority  the  same  congregations  of  Fathers 
cases  ooncemmg  private  individuals :  We  have  re-  which  precede  the  public  sessions ;  and,  in  conse- 
solved  that  the  Bynod  should  elect,  by  secret  ballot,  quence,  we  select  and  appoint  our  venerable  brother 
five  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  to fudfft  of  the  «>-  Charles  de  Reisach,  (^dinal  of  the  holy  Soman 
<rzMM,  who  will  receive  and  weigh^  aocordiiuf  to  the  Chureh,  Bishop  of  Sabine ;  our  beloved  sons  the  car- 
rule  of  the  discipline  of  the  Councils  and  or  the  sa-  dins^s  of  the  order  of  priests,  Anthony  de  Lucca,  of 
cred  canons,  tho  procurations  and  excuses  of  the  ab-  the  title  of  the  Four-Crowned  Saints ;  Joseph  Andro 
sent  prelates,  as  well  as  the  petitions  of  those  who,  Bizzarri,  of  the  title  of  St.  Jerome  of  the  lUyrians ; 
before  the  closing  of  the  Council,  may  think  they  Louis  Bilio,  of  the  title  of  St.  Laurence  in  Binitpema, 
have  good  reasons  to  retire.  However,  these  judges  and  our  beloved  eon,  the  Cardinal  of  the  order  of 
will  not  decide  upon  these  matters:  tiiey  will  refer  Beacons,  Annibal  Capalti. 

tLem  to  the  general  congreffation.   We  have  resolved,  These  presidents,  in  addition  to  what  concerns  the 

moreover,  that  the  same  Synod  should  elect,  by  se-  direction  of  the  congregations,  will  take  care,  in  mat- 

oret  ballo^  five  other  Fathers  to  judge  the  contests  ten  to  be  discussed,  that  the  discussion  of  those  re- 

anddifBcoIties  relating  to  precedence.   If  these  judges  lating  to  faith  shall  be  the  first  to  begin  with ;  they 

should  not  succeed  m  ending  by  a  summary  and  wUlDe  at  liberty,  afterward,  when  they  may  deem 

e(»ju>mical  judgment,  as  it  is  styled,  all  the  contests  it  opportune,  to  carry  the  consultations  upon  ques- 

relating  to  the  order  of  sitting,  the  rights  of  prece-  tions  of  fitdth  or  discipline. 

dence  or  other  claims,  if  there  should  anse  any  among  But,  as,  since  the  time  when  we  eave  our  letters 

the  assembled  Fathers,  they  will  submit  them  to  the  apostolic  of  indiction  to  this  Council,  we  have  taken 

authority  of  the  general  congregation.  oare  to  call  to  Bome  from  various  parts  of  the  Cath- 

yj  oUo  universe  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  juriscon- 

'  suits,  in  order  that  tney  should  prepare,  with  others 

OF  THB  OFFXCEBS  OF  THB  corxciL.  of  t^ig  gjty  and  with  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  necessaiy  same  sciences,  that  which  tends  to  tho  object  of  this 

and  apt  ministen  and  officers  should  be  designated,  ffeneral  Synod,  and  thus  facilitate  the  examination  of 

in  conformity  with  custom  and   the  discipline  of  tnose  matters  by  the  Fathers,  we  desire  and  order 

Councils,  as  all  the  acto  of  this  synod  should  oe  made  that  the  projects  of  decrees  ana  canons  drawn  up  and 

according  to  all  the  rules,  we,  keeping  account  of  these  written  by  these  same  men,  and  by  us  reserved  such 

aorta  of  ministers,  do  select  and  appoint ;  as  they  are,  and  not  invested  with  our  approbation, 

1.  General  custodiant  of  the  Council :  our  beloved  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  be  submitted  to  the 

sons  John  Collonna  and  Dominic  Orsini,  Boman  examination  and  judgment  of  the  same  Fathers  os- 

princes  assisting  at  our  pontifical  throne.  sembled  in  general  congregation. 

S.  BeoretaryoT  the  Council :  our  venerable  brother  For  this  reason,  the  presidents  herein  above  des- 

Joseph,  Bishop  of  St.  Hyppolite,  to  whom  we  adjoin,  ignated  will  take  care  that  the  propositions  of  the 

with  the  office  and  title  of  unaer-secretory,  our  be-  decrees  and  canons  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  an- 

loved  son  Louis  Jacobini,  prothonotary  apostolic,  nounced  congregation  be  printed  and  distributed, 
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Bomo  days  in  advance,  to  each  of  tlie  Fathers,  in  read  bT  our  order,  in  a  lend  and  intelligible  voioe,  in 

order  that  the  latter,  during  that  interval  of  time,  the  following  order:  The  eanons  on  dtogmas  of  £utli 

mar  ftTi!^f»^iT>ft  them  with  care  in  all  their  parts  and  will  be  announoed  flnt,  then  the  diaapfinuT^  de- 

reftoct  mataiely  upon  the  decision  to  be  rendered,  ereee,  making  use  of  the  solemn  £oRnnk  iriudi  it 

If  one  of  the  Fathers  should  wish  to  speak  in  the  has  been  eostonuAy  with  oar  predeoesaora  to  use,  to 

servant  cii  the  aerranta  of  God, 
e  CoandL  for  tliepetpetQal 
The  Fathers  will  then  be 

onej'that  he  shall  make  it  known  to  t£e  president,  asked  whether  the  canons  and  decrees  disk  have  beai 

one  day  at  least  previous  tf>  the  session  in  which  he  read  meet  with  their  assent,  and  inime£atdk  the 

intends  to  speak. — After  heaiin^  the  remarks  of  the  aerutators  of  votea  will  eome  forward  and  wiXf  nott 

Facers,  if  others  wish  still  to  discuss  the  questilon  in  exactly  those  votes,  which  must  be  ooOeeted  one  at  s 

the  same  session,  they  wiU  be  fVee  to  do  so  after  hav-  time,  according  to  the  manner  prsacribed  above.  We 

ing  first  obtainea  the  authorization  of  the  nrc^dent.  declare  that  these  votes  must  M  expressed  by  these 

a^  observing  the  order  claimed  by  the  oignity  or  words :  plaed  or  nonpU^od,    We  decree  at  the  ssss 

the  speakers.  time,  that  it  will  not  be  pennitted  to  the  Fstboi  who 

If  the  propositdon  brought  before  the  congregation  may  be  absent  from  the  session,  for  any  eanse  wbat- 

should  present  no  difficulty,  or  only  slight  duficnl-  soever,  to  send  in  their  vote  in  wzitiatf.    The  votes 

ties,  easily  solved,  during  the  session,  then  there  will  having  been  collected,  the  seoretsry  of  the  Coosdl, 

be  notUng  to  prevent  that,  the  douots  being  elud-  with  the  scrutators  hereinbefore  designated,  trlU 

dated,  the  form  of  decree  or  canon  of  the  Council  in  commenoe  classing  and  counting  the  votes  befinre  mit 

question  should  be  adopted  by  taking  the  votes  of  pontifical  chair,  and  will  report  the  reeolt  to  us.  We 

tne  Fathers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sud  proposition  will  then  render  our  suprsme  sentence^  and  wiD  order 

should  fl^ve  rise  to  difficulties  of  such  a  nature  that,  that  it  bepromulgated  and  pnbliahed  in  this  aolenm 

contradictory  opinions  having  been  expressed,  it  form :  *^  These  decrees  have  been  wpttived  by  aU 

should  be  found  impossible  to  oomo  to  an  agreement  the  Fathers,  unanimously  (or^  if  there  nave  been  acj 

during  tiie  session,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  opoonents),  with  the  ezorotion  of-  so  many  vct<!»: 

mode  nerein  above  established  by  us  for  the  settie-  ana  we.  wUh  the  approbation  of  the  h<4y  Coandl. 

ment  of  this  sort  of  matters  in  a  permanent  and  order,  decree,  and  sanction  that  the  aame  oe  re^** 

proper  manner.    We  prescribe  that,  from  the  very  These  formalities  b^ng  accomplished,  tfaejpromoaen 

beginning  of  the  Council,  there  shall  be  instituted  of  the  Council  will  require  the  prothonotaneapre6<«^ 

four  speclfil  and  distinct  congregations  or  delejrations  to  draw  up  one  or  more  proces-verbsla  of  aD  s&i 


of  Fathers,  the  first  of  which  will  occupy  itse?  with,  eveir  thing  accomplished  auring  the  sesnon.  Fiiul- 
and  treat,  during  the  whole  duration  ox  the  Council,  ly,  the  day  of  the  next  session  having  been  snnounoel 
matters  concemin^  fldth ;  the  second,  questions  or  by  our  order,  the  assembly  will  be  adjonzned. 
ecclesiastical  discipline;  the  third,  questions  inter- 
esting the  religious  orders;  the  fourth,  finally,  the  IX. 

matters  of  the  fastem  rite.    Each  of  these  congre-    _„.,  -.^  «,__  -„^„«  w,-«^».w  ..<««. ««-—-, 

gations  will  be  composed  of  twenty-five  FatlTers,  ^^^  "*>  ®"  ^^^^^  witbd^w  wmou  ns  oocicn- 

elected  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  by  secret  Under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  holy  eanness, 

ballot.  we  forbid  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  and  all  ocb«r 

Each  of  these  oongreffations  or  delegations  shall  persons  who  are  obliged  to  attend  h  fo  withdrar 

have  at  its  head  one  of  our  venerable  orothers  the  therefrom.before  this  holy,  general,  and<BeuiBe£ic3! 

cardinals  of  the  holy  Soman  Church,  appointed  by  Coundl  of  the  Vatican  snafl  be  duly  and  regalarir 

us,  who  will  call,  for  the  wants  of  the  congregation,  closed  and  dismissed  by  us,  unleea  a  inst  csqk  nf 

one  or  more  of  the  theologians  or  canonists,  of  the  departure  shall  have  been  presented  ana  proved  con- 

Counoil,  and,  fix>m  among  these,  will  designate  one  formably  to  the  rule  hereinbefore  e8talMiahed.'iad 

who  shall  peurform  the  ftmctions  of  secret^  of  the  the  permission  to  depart  obtained  fivm  na. 
sidd  oongregation.    If,  therefore,  it  should  hi^pen, 

as  we  have  said  before,  that  a  question  raised  m  the  X. 

gener^  congregation  about  some  proposed  decision  .-^o*/^rT«  n^,.*.  ^^  *.,•  ^^w  ...^•w^.  ^,  *«^« 

Smnot  be  wtffed,  tiien  the  cardiimlsfpresidents  of  ^«o"°  ^S;  ™ISf  ™  i^SSlf^^  "* 

this  general  co^gation,  will  see  that  the  proposi-  ,     „  ^   who  attbhd  rm  oomroiL. 

tion  in  question,  together  with  the  difficulties  to  As  all  those  who  are  obliged  to  assist  at  the  acc« 

which  it  nas  given  lue,  be  submitted  to  the  exami-  of  the  Council  are  in  tiie  service  of  Um  muvmal 

nation  of  such  of  these  especial  congregations,  to     Cburdi,  following  the  oumple  of  oor  **■  * -  • 


whose  competence  it  may  appertain,  according  to  the  ^«  order,  by  virtae  of  the  apostolic  cocNlnMa,  th^  au 

matters  assigned  to  each  of  them.    After  the  quea-  the  prelirtes  and  other  dignitanes  hamng  ncht  fc>  t 

tion  shall  have  been  deliberated  in  this  congregation,  'vote  in  the  Council,  and  all  other  peraoas  who  tike 

the  printed  report  thereof  will  be  distributed  to  the  ?•»*  m  It,  bv  whatever  titie,  maj  reodvo  ths  frai». 

Fathers  of  the  Council,  according  to  the  order  pre-  moome,  daily  production  and  distribvtloos  of  tiwsr 

scribed  above  by  us,  in  order  that  in  the  next  gen-  livinffs,  excepting  <mly  the  diatribntioas  made,  as  it 

oral  congregation,  if  no  new  obstacle  presents  itself,  *■  •v^*4?  between  presents;  imd  we  maks  thb  ooo- 

the  form  oi  the  aecree  or  canon  of  the  Council  may  cession  for  all  the  time  of  the  Coondl,  in  ao  ihr  as  thie 

be  adopted  after  taking  the  votes  of  the  Fathers.  But  persons  above  deaignated  shall  remain  or  take  par: 

the  votes  of  the  Fathers  will  be  expressed  verbally,  »n  it. 

in  such  a  way  that  they  may  have  ftul  liberty  to  pro-  "  ®  prescribe  and  order  that  our  prcssnl  Letten. 

Bounce  them  even  by  reading  them  aloud.  snd  all  the  prescriptions  therein  oontained,  be  invio- 

^^  labl^  observed  in  this  coming  and  veiy  holy  (Ec«- 

Vni.  menical  Council  by  all  an^  each  of  those  they  omt 

OF  ruBLio  sxssiovs.  concern;    notwitiistMidiiig  the  oppaaition  of  arr 

mu    ^1  1 *s       ^     v«                        • *!.  A  one,  even  of  those  who  should  be  espedaDy  and  la- 

The  celebration  of  pubUc  sessions  requires  that  wo  dividually  desiimated. 

Aould  see  to  regulate  m  a  proper  and  methodical  q^^^  ^  Borne,  at  8t  P«er»s,  nnder  the  seal  of  tU 

manner  their  operations  and  acts.    Therefore,  in  fisherman,  the  27tii  of  November,  186»,  In  thstwewr- 

eveiT  public  session,  the  Fathers  beifig  seated,  each  fouSTWof^pSitifloSS^^' 

in  his  rank  and  place,  and  the  eeremomes  oontamed  ^   lu  nATnTTPAWAnnTAWT  pt  awpttt 

in  the  ritual  instructions  which  have  been  handed  ^  CARD.  PABACCIAia  ChASKLLl. 

them  by  our  order  beiu^  ended,  the  text  of  the  prop*  ^ 

ositions  of  deorees  and  canons  adopted  In  the  jron-  #  pani  m..  Brief  of  January  1,  tMB.   Hw  IV.,  BrtrfeT 

end  congregations  hereinabove  designated  shall  be  November  K,  1661. 
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Allocution  pronounced  in  the  Vatican  JBanliea  vord  of  the  Prophet  Isoiaa,  "  Take  oounsel.  gather  a 

at  the  opening  0/ the  (Eeumenieal  Council  council;"  aiidopnsideriDg  that  tliis  remedy  had  often 

cemoer^  ioo».  long-continued  prayers ;  after  hearing  the  counsel  of 

To  ike  -BishojM  qf  the  CaihoUo  World  in  the  iome  our  venerahle  hrethren  the  carcUnala  of  the  holy  Bo- 

C^neu  auembUd.  man  Church,  and  after  learning  the  desires  of  many 

TzszBAMLK  BanoBEir :  What  hy  all  our  vows  and  holy  bishops,  we  have  thought  right  to  summon  you, 

prayers  we  have  been  continually  beggintf  of  Qod,  venerable  brethren,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 

that,  name]^,  we  should  be  enabled  to  celebnte  with  guardians  and  pastors  of  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  to  as- 

you  the  (Sonmenical  Council  which  we  had  sum-  semble  at  this  Bee  of  Peter:  and  on  this  day,  through 

moned ;  this  has,  by  the  marked  and  aingiiUr  sood-  the  gracious  providence  of  God,  who  has  removed  all 

ness  of  God  Himseu^  been  granted  to  us,  and  fills  na  that  mi^ht  hmder  our  great  undertaking,  we  cele- 


memory  of  the  Tmniaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  experience  at  this  time,  that  we  are  unable  to  retain 

Maxy  laother  of  God,  we  again  see  you  before  ua  in  H  m  our  breast.    For  seeing  you,  we  imagine  that  we 

greater  numbers  than  heretofore,  present  in  this  behold. the  whole  Catholic  umily,  our  own  most  dear 

stronghold  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  we  are  glad-  children,  gathered  around  ua.    We  think  of  the  many 

denea  by  the  sight  of  you  who  are  called  to  l^  a  pledges  of  love,  of  the  many  outbursts  of  fervent 


you  may  give  testimony  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  and  affection  for  us  and  for  this  Apostolic  See ;  and 

testimony  of  Jesus  Chnst  (Apoc.  i.  2) :  and  that  with  full  of  this  thought  we  cannot  in  this  most  honorable 

us  you  may  teach  all  men  the  way  of  God  in  truth  assembly,  wherem  you  are  gathered  together,  retrain 

(Matt.  zzii.  19);  and  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  from  a  solemn  and  public  profession  of  our  great 

Holy  Spirit  you  may  judge  (Acts  z.  5, 19)  with  us  of  gratitude  to  them  all ;  and  we  most  earnestly  beseech 

the  oppositions  of  knowledge  falsely  so  called  (1  Tim.  God  that  the  trial  of  their  Heuth,  much  more  precious 

vi.  20).  than  gold,  may  be  found  unto  praise,  and  gloiy,  and 

For  at  this  time  more  than  ever,  now  that  the  earth  honor,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesua  Christ  (1  Peter  iz.  7). 

has  mourned  and  faded  away,  infected  by  the  inhab-  Wo  tmnk  also  of  the  wretched  fiite  of  so  many  men 

itants  thereof  risa.  zziv.  4,  5).  seal  for  the  glory  of  who  are  led  astray  and  wander  far  from  the  way  of 

God  and  the  safety  of  the  Lord's  flock  requires  of  us  truth  and  justice,  and  therefore  of  true  happiness ; 

to  surround  Zion,  and  to  encompass  her;  and  to  tell  and  with  desire  we  desire  to  help  and  save  tnem,  re- 

her  towers,  and  to'  set  our  hearts  in  her  strength  membering  the  example  of  our  Divine  Bedeemer  and 

(Ps.  xlvii.  18, 14).  Master  Jesus,  who  came  to  seek  ^and  to  save  that 

For  yoa  see,  venerable  brethren,  with  what  ftiry  which  was  lost.    Moreover,  our  eyes  are  turned  to 

the  old  enemy  of  mankind  has  attacked  and  still  con-  this  monument  raised  to  the  honor  of  the  prince  of 

tinues  to  attack  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  holiness  the  Apostles  in  which  wo  stand :  they  are  turned  on 

becometh.  ^  .  this  cherished  city,  which,  by  the  loving-kindness 

To  him  is  duo  that  disastrous  conspiracy  of  the  of  God,  has  not  been  delivered  over  as  a  spoU  to  the 

impious  so  widely  spread,  which,  strong  in  union,  nations;  they  are  turned  on  this  Boman  people,  so 

powerful  in  resources,  fenced  round  with  ordinances,  dear  to  us,  by  whose  love,  fidelity,  and  reverence,  we 

and  making  liberty  a  doak  for  malice  (1  Pet.  ii.  16),  are  alwavs  surrounded,  and  we  are  moved  to  extol 

ceases  not  to  wage  a  cruel  war,  disgraced  by  eveiy  the  goodness  of  Ck>d,  who  has  been  pleased  at  this 

atrocity,  against  the  holy  Church  of  Christ.    You  season  more  and  more  to  assure  to  us  the  hope  of 

know  well  the  nature  of  this  war,  its  fierceness,  its  His  divine  protection.    But  our  thoughts,  venerable 

weapons,itsi — ^  »- ^_^,^_-  v__^i-_-_   j — «  .^..-ji 1. . 

ever  present 


successes,  and  its  purposes.  You  have  brethren,  dwell  chiefly  upon  you,  whose  care,  esmest- 
;  before  you  how  those  sound  doctrines  ness,  ana  concord,  we  now  perceive  to  be  or  so  great 
on  which  rests  human  society,  hi  its  various  ranks,  importance  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God :  we 
are  disordered  and  obscured ;  now  deplorably  all  the  notice  the  burning  zeal  which  ^ou  have  brought  to 
rules  of  right  are  turned  to  wrong ;  how  manifold  are  the  flilfllment  of  your  task,  and  in  particular  that  ad- 
the  forms  employed  of  falsehood  and  corruption,  mirable  and  most  dose  union  which  exists  between 
while  the  saving  bcoids  of  justice,  honor,  and  au-  all  of  you  and  us  and  this  Apostolic  See :  than  which 
tbority,  sre  loosened ;  the  vilest  passions  are  inflamed,  union^  in  this  season  more  even  than  in  all  our  former 
and  the  Christian  faith  is  uprooted  firom  the  souls  or  afflictions,  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  us,  noth- 
men ;  so  that  if  anv  schemes  and  endeavors  of  the  ins  more  beneflcial  to  the  Church ;  and  we  rejoice 
widced  could  avail  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  v^emently  in  the  liord  to  see  sudi  dispositions  in 
of  (^od,  we  might  at  this  very  time  fear  her  approach-  you,  that  we  are  forced  to  concdve  a  sure  and  well- 
ing downfklL  ^*  But  nothing  is  more  poweiful  than  founded  hope  of  most  rich  and  excellent  fhiits  to  be 
the  Church" — ^theyarethewordsof  SUChiysostom—  obtdned  from  your  coming  together  in  this  present 
^'  the  Church  is  stronger  than  heaven  itsdf.  *  Heaven  Council.  Never  heretofbre,  perhaps,  was  war  wa^ed 
and  earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  My  words  shall  not  with  more  detennination  and  more  cunning  agamst 


(HomiL,  ante  exiL,  n.  1.)  parts  so  wonderf\il  strength  to  the  Church ;  and. 

And  aathough  the  dtj  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  city  through  the  peculiar  care  of*  God,  and  through  your 

of  our  (^od,  rests  on  a  foundation  that  shall  never  09  excellent  dispositions,  Uiis  union  has  been  mdn- 

overthrown;  yet  when  we  see,  and  in  our  inmost  heart  tdned  without  breadi;  so  that  it  has  become,  and 

grieve  over,  so  vast  an  aooumulation  of  ills,  and  the  ruin  we  trust  will  daily  more  and  more  become,  a  speo- 

of  10  many  souls,  to  avert  which  we  would  willingly  tade  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men. 

lav  down  oar  life ;  as  we  exerdse  on  earth  the  omce  Wherefore,  venerable  brethren,  be  strong  in  the 

of  the  eternal  pastor,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  Lord:  and  in  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Tnnity,  be 

more  inflamed  than  others  with  zeal  for  the  house  of  sanotmed  in  truth  (John  xvii.  19^ ;  put  on  the  whole 

Ood :  we  deemed  ourselves  bound  to  adopt  that  course  armor  of  light,  and  join  with  us  m  teadilng  the  way, 

which  offered  moat  hope  of  healing  the  many  woimds  the  truth,  and  the  lire,  for  which  men,  so  long  the  vio- 

of  the  ChuTch«    And  often  turning  in  our  mind  that  tims  of  countless  disorders,  must  now  needs  yearn ; 


59S  RAILWAYS. 

loin  with  us  in  securing  a  return  of  peace  for  all  wliatever  thia  Council  sliall  do  may  hare  a  rislit 

kingdoms,  law  for  the  barharians.  calm  for  the  mon-  be^ginning,  a  prosperous  ooune,  and  a  happj  tier- 

asteries,  good  order  for  the  Churcn,  discipline  for  the  mination. 

clerzy,  and  for  Ood  an  acceptable  people.    (St.  Bern.  And  Thou  too,  Mother  of  fair  love,  of  know1e<Ij:e 

de  Conaiderat.,  iv.  4.)    God  is  standing  in  His  holy  and  holy  hope,  Thou  Queen  and  bulwark  of  tLe 

place ;  He  is  in  the  midst  of  us  in  our  councils  and  in  Church,  do  Thou  take  our  consultations  and  our  toili 

our  acts ;  He,  in  this  effort  of  His  abundant  mercy,  under  the  secure  protection  of  Thy  motheily  cart, 

has  chosen  us  to  be  His  ministers  and  fellow-laborers ;  and  by  Thy  j>rayer8  to  God  ^d.  for  na  the  gnoe  to 

and  it  behooves  us  to  be  so  devoted  to  this  service  be  ever  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  heart. 

that  we  now  consecrate  our  minds,  our  hearts,  our  Be  you  also  with  us,  ye  angela  and  archangels ;  sad 

strength,  to  Him  alone.  thou,  too,  prince  of  the  Apostles,  blessed  Peter;  and 

But  conscious  of  our  own  weakness,  we  distrust  thou,  feUow-apostle  of  Peter,  Paul,  doctor  of  the  Geo- 

our  powers,  and  our  eyes  are  raised,  our  prayers  tiles  and  preacher  of  truth  in  the  whole  worid;  ssd 

are  addressed,  with  confidence  to  Thee.  Spirit  of  all  ye  saints  of  heaven,  ye  espedaUy  whose  rehea  ve 

God.    Thou  Fount  of  true  Light,  and  or  the  Wis-  venerate  in  this  place,  oy  your  jwwerfnl  intereesitoia 

dom  of  God,  do  Thou  pour  the  illumination  of  procure  for  us  that  we  may  all  faithfully  ftilfiloormiA- 

Thy  CTace  into  our  minds,  that  we  may  see  what  i^trVj  and  may  receive  mercv  ftom  God  in  the  wxdA 

is  ri^nt,  what  is  salutary,  what  is  most  esoellcnt ;  of  His  temple,  to  whom  be  honor  and  glory  for  ertj 

do  thou  rule,  mould,  and  direct  our  hearts,  that  and  ever. 


RAILWAYS.    The  official  figures  showing  make,  with  connections,  direct  transit  fro!3 

the  nttmber  of  miles  of  r^way  constnicted  in  Norfolk,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  San  Fran- 

the  United  States  in  1869,  exhibit  an  actaal  cisco,  free  from  snow, 

increase  of  abont  7,745  miles  for  the  calendar  These  are  the  leading  railway  enterprises 

year,  which  is  far  greater  than  the  aggregate  now  seeking  aid  from  the  North,  and  to  these 

of  any  former  year.    The  largest  amount  in  should  be  added  the  efforts  New  York  and 

any  previous  year  was  in  1856,  when  8,640  Baltimore  are  making  to  perfect  thdr  railroad 

miles  of  road  were  built,  while  in  1868  only  connections  with  the  West. 

2,970  miles  of  new  rails  were  Idd.    Since  The  following  table  presents  a  tanmiary  of 

1826,  when  Massachusetts  began  to  lay  iron  the  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  each 

tracks,  the  construction  of  railways  in  this  State,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1869  or  beginniiu^ 

country  has  averaged  more  than  1,000  miles  a  of  1870,  compared  with  the  beginning  of  th« 

year.  year  1864,  or  a  period  of  six  years.    This 

Counting  the  cost  of  construction  at  $40,000  shows  an  aggregate  outlay  of  over  $2,200,- 
a  inile,  we  expended  during  the  last  year  000,000  in  raSroad  construction,  and  an  ag- 
$300; 000,000  in  building  railways,  with  prob-  gregate  mileage  of  46,860  miles;  which  ktter 
ably  $800,000,000  for  expenditures  besides  wiU  probably,  before  the  middle  of  the  year 
building;  such  as  new  rails,  new  cars,  de-  1870,  exceed  60,000  miles  in  actual  open- 
pots,  etc.  tion.     This  is  in  addition  to  double  trucks 

The  present  distribution  of  railway  lines  is  and  sidings,  constructed  on  a  Ifurge  number 
nearly  as  follows :  4,000  miles  in  New  England,  of  the  roads  in  this  country. 
17,000  miles  in  the  Western  States,  900  in  the  The  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  on  the 
Pacific  States,  10,000  in  the  Middle  States,  10th  of  May,  1869,  by  the  junction  of  the 
11,000  in  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States.  The  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  Ridlroad^. 
war  scarcely  checked  railway  buildinjg  in  the  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  a  point  l.<^ 
North  and  West;  but,  for  the  time,  it  ruined  miles  west  from  Omaha,  and  690  e«st  from 
the  Southern  roads,  most  of  which  nave  since  Sacramento.  The  last  spike  was  driven  wftb 
been  relaid  and  supplied  with  rolling-stock,  or  imposing  ceremonies,  and  on  the  15th  of  Ma^ 
are  now  in  process  of  relaying  and  supply,  through-trains  began  to  run  regularly.  By  a 
And  new  roads  are  now  huilding,  or  are  pro-  subsequent  arrangement  between  the  two  cosn- 
jected,  in  every  part  of  the  Southern  States,  un-  panics,  and  in  conformity  with  a  resolatioa 
uer  the  belief  that  they  are  essential  to  the  fuU  passed  by  Congress,  Ogden,  52  miles  east  fro^n 
development  of  their  agricultural  resources.  Promontory  Summit,  and  1,082  miles  we< 
Texas  is  pushing  through  a  central  road,  which  from  Omaha,  was  fixed  as  the  dividing  point 
may  become  the  Southern  route  to  the  Pacific  between  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  l  nion 
coast.  Illinois  is  building  a  dozen  different  Pacific  Railroads.  The  former,  therefore,  ex- 
roads,  which  wiU  cover  600  miles,  and  Indiana  tends  from  Sacramento,  California,  to  Ogdec 
yet  more.  Michigan  is  engaged  upon  three  Utah,  a  distance  of  742  miles,  and  the  latter 
new  roads,  covering  500  miles.  Six  new  from  Ogden  to  Omaha,  1,032  miles.  From  the 
roadsj  extending  over  800  miles,  are  in  prog-  beginning,  the  work  has  been  vigoroualTprose- 
ress  m  Iowa.  Missouri  is  pushing  on  her  cutod,  and  its  completion  in  May  of  \^) 
South  Pacific.  Oregon,  California,  Kansas,  was  reached  a  year  earlier  than  had  been  an- 
and  Nevada,  are  all  building  new  railways,  ticipated  by  the  company.  This  rapid  prc«fres» 
And  last,  not  least,  Virginia  projects  a  great  has  been  due  largely  to  the  aid  rendered  by 
central  road  through  the  State,  which  will  the  General  Government.    The  Union  Pacific 
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Railroads  of  the  United  SiaUf^  Januarif,  1870,  com- 
pared vfiih  January^  1864. 


STATi3,  Eia 


IQlnoifl 

CMilo 

New  York.... 

lodUmm 

Iowa 

MI»0oarl 

WiMODflin ...., 
XatsachiiMtU 
VlisiInU 


TeimeBsee 

SUchigAD «. 

North  Ga  roHsa 

Sooth  CaroHiUL 

Alahamfc 

Kew  Jeraey 

Kansas 

HiniaslppI 

Kentucky 

MhmeaotA 

CalifoniiA 

Oonnecticat 

New  Hampshire 

Maine 

Veniont 

Texas 

Wyomlnfi^  Territory 

Sfarylana  and  other  than  ( 

helow ) 

Delaware  and  Bast  Md 

Nebraska 

Florida 

Lonisiaaa 

Kerada 

trtah  TetTitory 

WestVlrgfaUa 

Colorado 

Bhode  Island 

Oregon 


Total ..._^. 

SECAPirtTLATIOir  XT  SEOT^S, 

Northeast 

Middle-east 

Soatheast 

Onlf  and  Soathwest 

West  and  Northwest 

Faciflc  and  Wept 


Total. 


MUm 
090;,  1864. 


S,860 

a,ifi6 

8,811 

s,8ai 

9,199 
806 

935 
1,010 
1,986 
1,879 
1,490 
1,996 


981 
978 
806 
864 
40 


667 
157 
147 
680 
661 
606 
687 
451 

•  •  •  • 

406 
127 

•  •  •  ■ 

409 
885 


861 

•  •  ■  • 

126 
19 
88 


88,(00 


8.798 
7,680 

■  •  •  • 

T,610 

14,709 

166 


88,908 


MIlM 
i,18T0L 


6,014 

4,707 

8^798 

8,686 

9,977 

9,140 

1,897 

1,490 

1,488 

1,489 

1,694 

1,486 

1,198 

1,139 

1,089 

1,086 

969 

960 

900 

849 

833 

810 

898 

685 

879 

618 

579 

660 

498 

993 
449 
446 
414 
890 
866 
864 
160 
191 
129 
86 


48,860 


4,S74 

10,799 
6,887 
6,994 

90398 
1,885 


48,860 


Cortaad 


$800,666,000 
937,660,000 
190,426,000 
909,009,000 
191,109,000 
86,768,000 
88,879,000 
60,869,000 
74,609,000 
49,886,000 
86,876,000 
46,918,000 
48,796,000 
99,606,000 
97,849,000 
86,491,000 
74,608,000 
89,794,000 
94,919,000 
88,519,000 
97,860,000 
46,660,000 
97,880,000 
99,648,000 
91,188,000 
96,788,000 
17,006,000 
48,800,000 

81,818,000 

8,774,000 

96,460,000 

9,884,000 

17,886,000 

19,600,000 

18,000,000 

27,869,000 

6,000,000 

6,183,000 

6.700,000 

4,810,000 


9,919,418,000 


179,806,000 
659,619,000 
154,000,000 
160,479,000 
949,867,000 
95,850,000 


9,919,418,000 


K  ailroad  Company  was  organized  in  October, 
1863,  nnder  a  charter  granted  by  Congress, 
called  "  An  Act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
Railroad  and  Telegraph  Line  from  the  Missonri 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secare  to 
the  Groyemment  the  nse  of  the  same  for  postal, 
military,  and  other  purposes.^'  The  capital 
fttock  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $100,000,- 
000,  in  shares  of  il,000  each,  which  were  snb- 
seqnently  fixed  at  $100  each,  and  it  was  also 
proTided  that  no  one  person  could  subscribe 
for  or  hold  more  than  200  shares  of  the  stock. 
The  Goyemment  granted  the  company  every 
alternate  section  of  land  for  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  which  was  sabseaaently  es^ 
tended  to  every  alternate  section  for  twenty 
miles  on  eaeh  side  of  the  road ;  and  also  the 
right  of  way  over  the  public  lands  to  the  ex- 
tent of  200  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  together  with  the  right  to  use  timber  and 
other  material  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  wherever  found  upon  the  public 
lands.    The  Government  also  granted  aid  in 


bonds,  maturing  in  80  years,  and  bearing  six 
per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  gold,  amounting 
aa  follows: 

617  miles  west  from  Omaha,  at  $16,000 

per  mile $8,272,000 

150  miles,  at  $48,000 7,200,000 

488     "      "     89,000 18,866,000 

Total $20,828,000 

These  bonds  were  issued  only  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  each  section  of  20  miles  of  the  road, 
and  were  transferred  upon  the  certificate  of 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Gk>yemment,  that  the  road  was  thorough- 
ly built  and  adequately  supplied  with  all  the 
machinery,  equipments,  and  fixtures  necessary 
to  a  first-class  railroad.  By  subsequent  legisr 
lation,  the  company  obtauied  the  right  to  issue 
its  first-mortgage  bonds  to  an  amount  equsd  to 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
made  a  second  lien  upon  the  road. 

The  whole  bonded  debt  of  the  road  became, 
therefore,  $58,656,000.  The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  was 
made  in  August,  1864,  but  owing  to  certain  de- 
lays the  first  40  miles  of  the  road  were  not  com- 
pleted until  January,  1866;  in  January,  1867, 
805  miles;  in  January,  1868,  540  miles;  and  in 
January  1869,  1,082  miles  were  completed. 
The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  constructing 
the  road  were  found  to  be  less  formidable  than 
had  been  anticipated.  In  crossing  the  moxm- 
tains  there  are  no  grades  exceeding  90  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  these  but  for  e^ort  distances, 
while  an  altitude  of  more  than  6,000  feet  is  at- 
tained by  a  gradual  ascent.  Omaha  is  897  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tl^  elevation 
of  Cheyenne,  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Hills, 
517  miles  west  from  Omaha,  is  6,062  feet, 
making  an  average  grade  between  these  two 
points  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile;  while  the 
average  ascent  from  Cheyenne  to  Sherman,  at 
the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  eleva^on 
of  which  is  8,262  feet,  is  69  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  average  cost  of  constructing  the  road, 
including  car-shops,  depots,  stations,  locomo- 
tives, oars,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  except 
those  of  surveying,  is  stated  at  $68,058  per 
mile  for  914  miles  west  from  Omaha,  and 
$90,000  per  mile  for  186  miles;  while  the 
total  cost  of  the  road  for  this  distance,  includ- 
ing surveys,  is  stated  at  $82,445,012. 

According  to  a  provision  of  the  charter,  the 
management  of  tne  road  is  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  twenty  Directors,  five  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  General  Government,  and 
are  prohibited  from  holding  stock  in  the  road. 
The  Government  also  exercises  the  right  of 
appointing  three  commissioners  to  examine 
the  road,  and  report  whether  it  has  been  con- 
structed and  operated  according  to  law.  There 
have  been  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  and  the  manner  of  its  con- 
struction. In  September,  1868,  a  Special 
Commission,  composed  of  Brevet  Mnjor-Gen- 
eral  G.  K.  "VTarren,  U.  S.  A.,  Jacob  Blinkens- 
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derfer,  Jr.,  civil  engineer,  and  General  James  Haroh  11, 1869,  he  was  appcmifeedSecntiiyof 
Barnes,  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  War,  the  ardnoaa  datiea  of  wbioh  pontion  he 
United  States  to  make  a  thorough  redxamina-  performed  with  nntiring  fflH^fglpwff  notil  a 
tion  of  BO  mnch  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  as  few  days  preyioDa  to  his  death, 
had  then  been  constmcted.  Their  report,  RAYMOND,  Hksbt  Jasyib,  an  Ameriein 
which  was  submitted  in  November  of  the  same  Journalist,  editor,  autiior,  and  polituud  ktder, 
year,  when  890  miles  of  the  road  had  been  bom  in  lima,  Livingston  OMiDtj,  K.  Y^ 
completed,  closed  as  follows:  ^* Deficiencies  January  24,  1820;  died  in  New  York  Oi^, 
exist,  but  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  June  18,  1869.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  uid 
those  incident  to  all  new  roads,  or  of  a  char-  in  that  life  Mr.  Raymond's  eariy  daji  Tee 
acter  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  duties  en-  spent^  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enoogfa,  hea^ 
countered,  or  inseparably  connected  with  the  tended  the  famous  Lima  Seminary,  and  thire 
unexampled  progress  of  the  work.  A  matter  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sofid  edacstiao.  In 
of  great  importance,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  winter  oi  1885-'80  he  taught  a  district 
the  able  managers  of  the  company,  is  that  school*  After  considerable  soiioitafion,  hk 
they  can  all  be  supplied  at  an  outlay  but  little  father  finally  consented  to  send  jonog  Bj^- 
exceeding  that  which  would  have  obviated  mond  to  coU^ee,  and  he  graduated  with  high 
them  in  the  first  instance,  but  at  the  cost  of  honors  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1810. 
materially  retarding  the  progress  of  the  great  After  leaving  college  he  came  to  Kev  Tori, 
work.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  much  studied  law,  and  maintained  himsdf  bj- teich- 
more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  mistakes  ing,  and  by  writing  for  the  New*7wUr,  He 
were  made,  and  so  few  defects  exist,  than  it  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  Jounalist;  lad 
would  be  had  serious  deficiencies  been  of  more  when,  in  1841,  Mr.  Greeley  established  the 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  the  country  has  rea-  TrUmney  Mr.  Raymond  was  his  assistant  Here 
sons  to  congratulate  itself  that  this  great  work  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  hii  ^  u 
of  national  importance  is  so  rapidly  approach-  a  reporter,  a  department  of  the  jonnafisdc 
ing  completion  under  such  favorable  auspices.*'  profession  in  which  he  had  no  sqwricr  in 
RAWLINS,  JoEQsr  A.,  Mcjor-General  of  tiie  promptness,  acouraoy,  and  tact  He  made  t 
United  States  Army  and  Secretary  of  War,  specialty  of  lectures,  sermons,  speeches,  etc; 
bom  at  Guilford,  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  and,  among  other  remarkable  feats  of  this  kiad 
February  18, 1831 ;  died  in  Washington,  Sep-  of  enterprise,  reported  Dr.  Dionyrios  Lird- 
tember  6, 1869.  He  was  reared  as  a  farmer  ner's  lectures  so  perfectly,  that  the  lectorer 
and  charcoal-burner,  which  occupation  he  fol-  consented  to  their  publication  in  tvo  Isr^ 
lowed  till  1854,  in  the  mean  tune  improving  volumes,  by  Greeley  &  MoElrath,  trith  m 
eYQTj  opportunity  he  could  command  for  read-  certificate  of  their  accnnicy.  Mr.  Raymood'a 
ing  and  study.  Removing  to  Galena,  UL,  he  activity  soon  numifested  itself  in  his  seal  f<K' 
studied  la^,  and,  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the  ekdnsive  news,  and  in  After-life  he  often  ex- 
bar,  and  practised  his  profession  successfully  pressed  a  regret  that  railroads  and  tekgnpb 
until  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  His  had  so  reduced  the  opportunities  of  gaiuK 
principles  were  Democratic,  and,  in  1860,  he  these  viotoriea.  He  often  related  a  ^^  beat'' b« 
was  candidate  for  presidential  elector  f^om  gained  for  the  TVUmne  in  lus  eariy  days*  ^ 
the  1st  Congressional  District  of  his  native  went,  with  various  reporters  of  rival  joons^ii 
State  on  the  Douglas  ticket  Though  a  de-  to  Boston,  to  report  a  speech  of  Daniel  Ve^ 
cided  Democrat,  and  opposed  to  the  war,  upon  ster*  The  other  joumds  each  sent  two  ihort- 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  felt  that  it  was  no  hand  reporters  to  work  against  Rajmood.  He 
longer  a  question  of  politics,  and  forthwith  took  his  notes  in  the  method  wlidch  he  hid 

give  all  his  sympathies  to  the  support  of  the  invented,  and  the  company  retomed  br  th« 

ovemment  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  Bull  night-boat.    But  while  the  others  were  ftpj- 

Run  disaster,  he  engaged  m  raising  troops,  and  ing  themselves,  Raymond  was  ooDjiog  hit 

on  the  15th  of  September  following  went  into  notes  in  the  back  cabin,  whiofa  had  bea 

service  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  as  assist-  turned  into  a  printing-office,  and  when  the  bosj 

ant  a^jatant-general  with  the  rank  of  captain,  reached  the  city  the  whole  sneeoh,  tenm 

He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  vol-  columns  long,  was  in  type,  reaay  to  be  trstf* 

unteers,  to  rank  from  August  11, 1868 ;  was  ferred  to  the  presses,  and  by  six  o'clock  the 

bre vetted  mi\jor-general  of  volunteers,  to  rank  readers  of  the  Tribune  had  it  before  their  ef«- 

from  February  24, 1865 ;  was  ^pointed  chief  The  other  papers  adcnowledged  theDseln< 

of  staff  to  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  «beaten,  and  never  used  their  short-band  re- 

on  March  8, 1865,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-  ports.    After  remaining  on  the  IW>iM#ahovt 

general  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  seven  years,  he  aoceptMapodtionontheitiff 

commissioned  a  mi^or-general  in  the  United  of  the  Courier  and  Butjuirer^  va^  J<>^ 

States  Army,  to  rank  from  March  18,  1865.  Watson  Webb.     He  remahned  with  6eiitf>| 

Through  all  the  trying  scenes  of  the  great  con-  Webb  eight  years,  until  1861,  when,  on  aoeeon 

fiict  he  refused  no  hardship  and  shunned  no  of  politmal  dififoreneea.  he  left  him,  asd  ▼«» 

danger,  but  manfully  supported  his  chief  until  to  Europe  for  his  health.    The  disagreeoeot 

the  victory  was  won,  remaining  upon  his  staff  arose  from  a  diffn«noe  of  opinicm  in  re^  <^ 

until,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Schofield,  the  measures  before  Oon^vss  hi  18M,  tt< 
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Tear  of  the  great  Compromises.    ]£r.  Raymond  voted  for  the  nominatioii  of  General  Dix,  bnt, 
£jrmpathized  with  President  Taylor,  and  Oen-  after  the  nomination  of  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
eral  Webb  with  his  saocessor.    While  on  the  declared  the  latter  his  first  choice.    In  1868 
staff  of  the  Cwrier  and  JW^imtm*  he  beoame  he  was  defeated  by  Governor  Morgan  for  the 
well  known  as  a  polished  writer  and  a  man  of  nomination  of  United  States  Senator.   In  May, 
letters,  and  formed  a  oonneotion  with  the  pub-  1864,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
lishing-house  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  which  State  Convention,  and  was  chosen  by  a  unani- 
lasted  ten  years.    During  this  time  a  spirited  mous  vote  delegate  at  large  to  the  National 
dlscnasion  of  Fourier's  principles  of  socialism  Convention.     He  was   af^rward   appointed 
was  carried  on  between  Mr.  Rieiymond  and  Mr.  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  delegation. 
Greeley,  and  his  articles  on  this  subject  were  He  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1864  to  the  Tfiirty- 
afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form.    Mr^  ninth  Congress,  from  the  Sixth  Congressional 
Bajmond's  political  life  began  in  1849,  when  District,  and  took  his   seat  on  the  4th  of 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  by  December,  1866.     His   course  was   that  of 
the  Whigs;  he  was  reelected  in  1850,  when  he  a  moderate  Republican.     Though  allied   by 
was  chosen  Sneaker.  He  at  once  became  prom-  strong  conviction  with  the  Republican  party, 
inent  as  a  aebater,  directin|^  his   attention  he  was  never,  in   the  strict   sense  of  the 
while  in  the  Legislature  espeoiaUy  to  the  com*  word,  a  party  man,  and  never  surrendered  to 
mon  sohooLs  and  the  oaniis.  party  the  supreme  right  of  private  judgment 
The  Timm  newspaper  was  started  by  him  on  all  questions,  whether  of  principle  or  policy, 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1861.    It  com-  .Unable,  frequently,  to  so  with  the  Republican 
meaced  with  six  eoitors,  two  proof-readers,  party  on  all  questions,  he  incurred  the  charge 
and  eighteen  compositors.    In  1862  he  went  of  political  moonsistency — so   often  and  so 
to  the  Baltimore  Convention  to  report  the  recklessly  brought  against  public  men  of  inde- 
proceedings  for  his  paper,  but  was  given  a  seat  pendent  thought,  and  never  more  uzgastly  than 
as  a  delegate,  and  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Raymond.    So  far  from  be- 
exposition  of  Northern  sentiment.    In  1854  he  ing  fickle  and  inconsistent,  he  was  in  truth 
was  elected  lieutenant  •Governor  of  ^ew  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  conscientious 
York»  receiving  157,166  votes,  a  minority  of  men  liiat  ever  took  part  in  public  affairs.    He 
2^883  over  Ludlow,  his  principal  opponent  was  always  true  to  his  convictions.    His  public 
As  an  organiser  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  course  was  based  on  the  broadest  principles 
fiajmondwaa  an  active  worker.    The  ^^Ad-  of  right  and  justice.     Mr.  Raymond's  Con- 
dress  to  the  People,"  which  was  issued  from  gressional  record  began  with  the  delivery  of 
Pittsbmg  in  1866,  was  from  his  pen.     He  his  speech  against  Mr.  Stevens's  theory  of 
advocated  the  election  of  Fremont  after  the  ^^dead  States,''  on  the  22d  of  December,  1865. 
meeting  of  the  first  National  Convention.    In  He  maintained,  in  ouposition  to  that  doctrine, 
1857  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  Govern-  that,  as  the  several  ordinances  of  secession 
or  of  tiiis  State.    The  next  four  years  were  were  nullities,  the  Southern  States  had  never 
deroted  to  bis  profession.    In  1868  he  sided,'  been  out  of  the  Union.    Holding  this  view,  he 
apparently,  with  die  supporters  of  Mr.  Dong-  would  exact  of  them  all  necessary  guarantees 
las,  bat  in  the  end  resumed  his  relations  wiSi  of  future  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  and  for 
the  Bepublioan  party.    In  1869,  he  visited  £u*  the  care  and  protection  of  the  freedmen.    He 
rope,  and  while  in  Italy  witnessed  the  short  advised  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  char- 
and  decisive  oampaign  of  the  French  against  aoter  of  the  men  whom  they  should  send  to 
the  AastriansL    His  account  of  the  batUe  of  Congress;  but  he  sought  to  allay  the  animosi- 
Solferino,  written  on  the  spot  during  the  prog-  ties  and  mutual  jealousies  engendered  by  the 
ress  of  the  action,  was  dispatched  by  a  special  war,  and  deprecated  any  policy  which  would 
eoarier  to  Havre,  in  season  to  catoh  the  ear-  tend  to  keep  them  alive.    His  speech  in  reply 
liest  mail  for  JNew  York,  where  it  arrived  to  Mr.  Shellabarger,  January  29,  1866,  was 
several  days  in  advance  of  tihe  English  accounts,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  consistently 
la  1860  he  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  with  these  opinions,  he  opposed  the  bill  re- 
somination  of  Mr.  Seward  for  the  prestdencj^  ported  by  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Reconstruc- 
bat  aoquiesoed  promptly  in  the  selection  of  tion  Committee,  to  provide  military  govern- 
or. Lincoln  by  tne  Republican  National  Con-  ments  for  the  Southern  States, 
vention,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  Aside  from  purely  political  questions,  Mr. 
Mr.  Seward  was  placed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Raymond  took  a  very  active  interest^  in  the 
Lincoln.    He  was  a  warm  supporter  and  per-  ordinary  legislation  of  Congress ;  and  his  name 
sonal  Mend  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  all  his  active  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important 
measures,  though  at  times  deplorinsr  his  hesi*  bills  considered  by  the  body  of  which  he  was  a 
tating  policy.    After  the  disaster  at^ull  Run,  member.    The  Philadelphia  Convention,  held 
he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  August  14, 1866,  enlisted  his  warm  support, 
gorenunent,  but  the  idea  was  not  received  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Congress  did 
with  any  favor.    In  1861  he  was  again  elected  not  fhlly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
to  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  in  respect  to  the  various  questions  involved  in 
Ilie  following  fall  he  was  the  president  of  the  the  reorganiaation  of  the  Southern  States,  he 
Union  State  Convention  at  Syracuse,  where  he  flavored  the  plan  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
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people.  This  view  lie  held  in  common  with  he  possessed  also  remarkable  fertility  and  re- 
some  other  members  of  the  Republican  party,  sources  as  a  writer.  EUs  faculties  were  so 
and  thus  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Ad-  much  under  his  command,  and  his  edncation 
dress  and  Declaration  of  Principles,  which  he  was  so  comprehensiye  and  practical,  that  he 
drew  up  and  which  were  unanimouely  adopted  could  advantageously  discuss  a  wide  nmge  of 
by  the  convention.  But  the  movement  was  topics.  As  a  controversialist  it  would  not  be 
misunderstood  by  Republicans.  A  compromise,  easy  to  find  his  equal.  His  industry  was  in- 
involving  the  surrender  of  some  vital  principle,  comparable,  his  inteUigence  ^uick  and  sure. 
was  suspected ;  and,  as  few  Republican  jour-  Without  the  highest  gifts  of  imagination,  he 
nals  lent  it  their  support,  it  failed  to  exert  a  was  always  dear,  forcible,  and  instnictiTe; 
permanent  influence  on  the  party.  On  the  and  he  knew  how  to  seize  the  controlling  point 
expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  Raymond,  having  of  a  question  and  present  it  so  that  the  reader 
declined  the  renomination  that  was  pressed  could  not  fail  to  understand  and  be  convinced 
upon  him  by  prominent  men  of  both  parties,  His*  judgment  was  naturally  moderate  and  con- 
withdrew  almost  wholly  from  public  hfe,  and  servative,  free  alike  from  the  control  of  p^^ 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  conduct  of  his  judice  and  of  passion ;  and  that  inteu^ty  of 
paper.  He  was  offered  the  mission  to  Austria  conviction  which  easily  passes  into  fanatid^ 
by  President  Johnson,  in  1867;  but  his  name  and  is  often  dangerous  to  a  public  man,vu 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  without  his  consent,  not  congenial  to  his  mental  organization.  Hij 
and  after  he  had  notified  the  President  that  no  death  occurred  from  apoplexy,  with  which  h 
considerations  coxdd  induce  him  to  accept  the  was  attacked  while  entering  his  own  bonso, 
position.  Mr.  Raymond  frequently  said  that  and  which  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  four 
he  felt  journalism  to  be  his  true  vocation.    He  or  five  hours. 

had  no  love  for  political  life.  Its  honors  held  REFORMED  CHURCH,  1.  The  General 
out  no  lure  for  his  ambition.  He  was  fond  of  Triennial  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in 
travel,  and  in  the  summer  of  1868  made  a  third  the  United  States  (German)  met  in  Philadelphia, 
visit  to  Europe.  His  tastes  were  cultivated  on  the  25th  of  November.  The  reports  from 
and  liberal,  and  his  studies  embraced  a  wide  the  olasses  on  striking  out  the  word  *^  German'' 
range  of  subjects.  He  was  a  large  reader,  and  from  the  designation  of  the  Church,  showed 
with  this  combined  the  rarest  qualities  of  a  twenty-four  classes  voting  in  favor  of  the 
thinker  and  reasoner.  Few  men,  even  among  change,  and  it  was  declared  carried.  Coo- 
practised  writers  for  the  daily  press,  had  the  siderable  time  was  spent  in  discussions  npoa 
readinessin  composition  that  distmguished  him.  the  liturgy.  The  Eastern  Synod  has  one  lit- 
None  was  ever  more  quick  to  seize  the  right  urgy ;  the  Synods  of  Ohio  and  the  Korthves: 
point  of  a  subject,  and  give  it  expression  with  have  proposed  another.  The  sentiment  of  the 
ease,  clearness,  and  vivacity.  He  wrote  with  General  oynod  must  leave  it  optional  with  the 
extraordinary  facility  on  every  subject  that  classes  which  liturgy  they  should  emploj.  h 
came  up  for  discussion  in  the  paper ;  and  could  reference  to  a  union  with  the  Reformed  Choreh 
be  light  and  playful  or  weighty  and  profound,  (Dutch)  of  America,  the  Synod  declared,  ths: 
as  the  nature  of  the  topic  required.  a  closer  xmion  between  two  bodies  so  intinutely 
Absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  Mr.  related  in  doctrine,  culture,  and  name,  voold 
Raymond  found  but  little  leisure  for  literary  be  both  natural  and  desirable,  so  soon  as  thst 
labors  in  other  fields.  His  only  book  was  a  consummation  can  be  reached  with  the  cordis 
biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  first  published  consent  of  both  Churcdies.  ^^  We  cordially  re- 
in 12mo,  in  1884,  and  republished  the  follow-  ciprocate  the  kind  feeling  that  has  for  several 
ing  year,  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a  years  found  expression  through  the  deleg^es 
new  work.  Besides  this,  his  publications  have  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  America,  and  other 
been  a  few  political  speeches  and  literary  ora-  authoritative  channels,  touching  this  matter, 
tions.  At  one  time  he  meditated  a  history  of  We  rejoice  in  the  growing  friendly  relation  of 
his  own  life  and  times,  which  he  intended  to  these  two  Protestant  bodies,  and  are  read/  to 
be  a  vindication  of  his  political  course ;  but  it  cooperate  in  all  proper  movements  looking  to 
was  never  begun.  Mr.  Raymond  was  almost  a  doser  union ;  but  we  do  not  see  oar  «i/ 
as  well  known  as  a  public  speaker  as  an  editor,  clear  at  this  time  to  take  any  more  defnite 
and  possessed  singular  power  over  an  audi-  action  on  this  subject." 
ence.  It  was  not  merely  in  the  personcd  mag-  The  review  of  the  state  of  the  Church  speak 
netism  of  the  man,  but  in  the  force  of  his  of  the  cheering  advance  that  has  been  mftle 
reasoning,  the  lucidity  of  his  illustrations,  and  since  the  first  Synod  met  in  Philadelphii,  ooe 
the  logical  arrangements  of  his  thoughts,  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  before.  It 
His  manner  was  easy  and  conversational,  his  represents  the  progress  since  the  meetinf  o. 
enunciation  rapid  but  distinct,  his  voice  clear  the  last  Synod  to  have  continued  favorible: 
and  resonant  The  mere  announcement  that  he  the  various  interests  have  been  streoftheocu 
was  to  speak  on  any  subject,  was  always  suffi-  and  extended ;  the  Church  has  grown  in  sp> 
cient  to  draw  an  audience.  As  a  journalist,  ituality,  its  enterprises  have  been  rigoroosiT 
Mr.  Raymond  occupied  the  very  first  rank,  prosecuted.  "Though  wo  have  not  carried  on 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  and  foreign  missions,  technically  so  called,  yet  ve 
dominant  issues  of  national  and  State  politics,  have  labored   among  differont  nadoaaiities 
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vlthm  the  limits  of  our  own  yast  coimtr]r.  societies,  and  recommended  a  resolution  *'  That 

And  tho  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.    The  the  members  of  onr  chnrohes  be  advised  to  re- 

Generd  Synod's  Board  has  had  nearly  one  frdn  from  uniting  with  those  fraternities  which 

hundred  missionaries  on  its  list  and,  despite  are  held  together  by  oaths  of  secrecy,  bat  if,  in 

tl\  tiie  disadvantages  with  whicn  it  has  had  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty,  any  commn- 

to  contend,  has  done  what  twelve  or  fifteen  nicant  has  chosen  to  Join  such  societies,  he 

years  ago  it  wonld  have  been  deemed  chi-  shall  not  on  that  account  be  held  answerable 

merical  to  propose.    The  Northwestern  Synod  to  ecclesiastical  discipline."    Four  classes  in 

has  had  a  separate  Board  of  ^ssions,  as  had  New  Jersey,  and  the  classes  of  Philadelphia, 

also  several  of  the  classes,  some  of  these  were  set  off  to  form  a  new  particular  Synod, 

among  the  strongest"     The   publication   of  which  was  named  the  Synoa  of  New  Bruns- 

the  varions  perioMdicals,  both  in  English  and  wick.                                            « 

in  German,  has   continued   unbroken,  and.  The  number  of  churches  is  451 ;  licentiates, 

"during  the  past  Uiree  years,  there  has  been  474;  communicants,  68,796. 

a  clear  increase  above  all  losses  in  our  sta-  The  number  of  Damilies  reported  is  87,706. 

tistics  of  one  District  Synod,  three  classes,  Received  on  confession,  8,190;  on  certificate, 

thlrtj-six  ministers,  and  ten  thousand  mem-  2,040 ;  iofant  baptisms,  8,685  ;  adult  baptisms, 

bcrs.^*  797 ;  scholars  in  Sunday-sohooLs,  47,244.    The 

The  statistics  of  this  Church  are  summarized  total  of  contributions  for  religious  and  benevo- 

as  follows :  General  Synod,  1 ;  District  Synods,  lent  purposes  was  over  (256,000 ;  for  congrega* 

S;  classes,  81 ;  ministers,  621 ;  confirmed  mem-  tional  purposes,  $846,627.18. 

bers,  117,910 ;  unconfirmed  members,  68,862 ;  Mmions, — ^The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  For- 

baptisms,  86,117 ;  confinnations,  20,188 ;  re-  eign  Missions  were  from  Churches,  $69,628.08 ; 

ceptions  by  certificate,  8,779 ;  Sunday-school  ftom  Sunday-schools,  $6,810.79.    The  receipts 

scholars,  47,990;  Sunday-schools,  1,919;  con-  from  other  sources  swell  the  total  to  $81, 410.88. 

tributions,  $228,817.94,  or,  not  including  min-  The  debt  of  the  Board  has  increased  to  $24,000. 

isters^  ssdaries,  $76,600.  in  the  Amoy  ITisslon  in  China,  there  is  a 

2.  The  sixt]r-third  session  of  the  General  missionary  force  of  8  persons.    The  number 

Spod  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Dutch),  in  of  members  is  701.    The  Christian  community 

America,  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  in  the  dassis  of  Arcot  numbers  2,094  persons, 

Jane.    The  amended  charter  having  been  ob-  of  whom  684  are  church  members.   Eight  mis- 

tained  from  the  New  York  Le^slatnre,  the  sionaries  are  connected  with  the  mission  in 

change  of  name  of  this  body  is  completed.  The  Japan. 

Board  of  Directors  reported  the  receipt  of  do-  KEGNAUD,  DE  SAINT-JEAN  D'ANGE- 

nations  and  bequests   amounting   to   about  LY^  August  Miohel  Mabib  Etibnitx,  Count, 

$18,000,  besides  a  gift  of  $2,890.68  to  Hope  a  Marshal  and  Senator  of  France,  bom  in  Paria 

College.    The  widows*  fund  amounts  to  $29,-  July  29,  1794;  died  in  that  city  December  21, 

102.19.    The  amount  of  $16,917.41,  had  been  1869.    He  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  his 

received  on  account  of  the  assessment  ordered  father  having  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 

bj  the  General  Synod  of  1864,  for  the  increase  history  of  botn  the  empire  and  the  republic. 

of  the  permanent  fund.    The  Hoard  of  Domes-  He  was  educated  at  the  Prytande  de  Saint-Cyr, 

tic  Missions  reported  6,868  admitted.    There  and  entered  in  1811  the  Military  School  of 

are  72  missions,  with  4,000  families  under  their  St.  Germain.    In  the  following  year  he  Joined 

pastoral  charge.    The  number  of  contributing  the  8th  Hussars,  then  m  Russia,  as  sub-lieuten- 

Clmrches  was  296.    The  total  receipts  were  ant     His  regiment  was  almost  destroyed  at 

?30,978.83.    The  number  of  children  brought  the  battle  of  Leipsio.    He  took  a  prominent 

into  the  schools  was  8,116.  part  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  distinguished 

There  were  68  young  men  studying  for  the  himself  imder  the  walls  of  Rheims,  and  was 

ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Edu-  named  by  Napoleon  chief  of  squadron  at  Wa- 

cation,  and  615  children   in   the   parochial  terloo.    In  1826  M.  Regnaud  went  to  Greece, 

schools.    The  receipts  of  the  Board  were  $89,-  organized  there  a  European    cavalry  corps, 

157.58.    It  is  under  an  indebtedness  of  $8,-  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  General  Maison's 

942.49.   The  Board  of  Publication  issued  during  expedition  in  the  Morea,    After  the  Revolution 

the  year  6,250  copies  of  religious  works ;  and  of  July  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  rank  in 

68,500   of  reprints,   tracts,   etc.     The    sales  the  army  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Emperor. 

amonnted  to  $16,918.94;  assets,  $88,007;  lia-  In  1882  he  was  appomted  colonel  of  the  First 

bilities,  $10,886.88.    The  principal  of  the  wid-  Lancers,  and  in  1840  received  the  brevet  of 

ows»  fond  is  $29,192.19.    The  receipts  of  the  field-marshal  and  military  commander  of  the 

disabled  ministers'  ftind  were  $2,869.65.  department  of  the  Meurthe,  where  he  remained 

Papers  condemning  freemasonry  were  pre-  till  the  establishment  of  the  republic.    Under 

rented  from  the  classes  of  Wisconsin  ana  of  the  new  government  he  was'  employed  in  the 

Holland.    The  committee  to  whom  they  were  Army  of  the  Alps,  and  was  promoted  in  1848 

referred,  reported  that  they  considered  much  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Division.    In  the 

that  was  said  against  masonry  to  be  exaggerated  following  year  he  was  elected  by  the  district 

or  nnfounded ;  but  that  the  path  of  safety  for  of  Charente-InflSrieure  to  the  Legislative  As- 

Christians  lay  outside  of  all  secret,  oath-bound  sembly,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  migority. 
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For  several  days  in  the  earlj  part  of  1851,  he  opposed  his  views  most  vehementlj,  one  of 
was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  them  (Charles  Yogt)  going  so  far  as  to  attack 
after  the  coup  d'itat  was  appointed  a  Senator,  it  in  a  very  bitter  review  nnder  the  title  of 
In  1849  Marshal  Regnand  was  made  Grand  *^  The  Collier's  Hearth  and  Sdence»'*  in  aQogioa 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  since  1854  to  Baron  von  Reichenbach*s  career  as  a  iiuuiq- 
he  had  commanded  the  Imperial  Gaards.  The  factarer.  The  baron  replied  with  eqnud  se* 
weight  of  declining  years  nad  prevented  him  verity  in  a  volume  with  uie  title  of  "Tbe  Cd- 
from  taking  any  very  active  part  in  the  stormy  lier's  Hearth  and  False  Science,"  and  defended 
events  of  the  last  decade.  and  extended  his  investigations  in  the  follow- 
REIOHENBACH,  Baron  Kakl  vox,  Ph.  D.,  ing  works:  "Odic-Magnetio  Letters,"  1852; 
a  German  natnraUst,  chemist,  technolo^t,  and  *'  The  Sensitive  Han  ai^  his  Connections  with 
author,  bor»at  Stuttgart,  February  12,  1788;  Od,'»  1864;  "Who  is  Sensitive,  and  Who  is 
died  at  Leipsio.  January  19,  1869.  He  was  Not?''  Amonff  his  somewhat  diversified  par- 
educated  at  TtLoingen,  where  he  received  the  suits.  Yon  Reichenbach  had  included  that  oft 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Plmosophy.  At  the  age  of  collector  of  minerals,  meteorites,  etc  His  col- 
sixteen  years  he  had  formed  the  project  of  lection  of  the  latter  at  his  chateau  in  Reiseo- 
establislung  a  new  German  state  in  tne  islands  berg  was  sud  to  be  altogether  the  finest  in 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  being  of  a  wealthy  funily  Europe.  He  had  also  purchased  and  arrtoged 
he  prosecuted  his  design  with  great  zeal  for  the  noble  herbarium  of  Sieber,  which  was  the 
three  years,  when  the  French  Government,  most  complete  on  the  Continent 
which  at  that  time  had  possession  of  Stuttgart,  RETS  ACH,  Chablks  Avoustb,  Count  de, 
suspecting  that  he  was  entertaining  revolution-  a  cardinal  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Chorcb,  bom 
ary  plans,  arrested  him,  and  imprisoned  him  for  at  RothJBavaria,  July  6, 1800 ;  died  m  Annecj, 
some  months.  Upon  his  release  he  turned  his  Savoy,  December  23,  1869.  He  was  the  mm 
attention  to  technological  science,  and  after  a  of  an  old  noble  family  of  the  eleventh  centmr, 
thorough  investigation  of  the  great  manufac-  and  had  been  reckoned  among  the  ooonts  and 
tories  and  smdting-fumaces  of  France  and  barons  of  the  German  empire  since  1737.  He 
Germany,  pursued  through  several  years,  he  studied  theology  and  law  m  the  Gennan  nni- 
established  manufactories  at  Yillingen  and  at  versities,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1$2S. 
Hausach.  In  1 821  he  entered  into  partnership  Immediately  after  entering  the  priesthood  heb^ 
with  Count  Hugo  von  Salen,  and  the  two  es-  came  noted  for  his  eneraetic  defence  of  the  inte^ 
tablished  a  large  number  of  chemical  works  in  eats  of  the  Church,  and,  for  his  devotion  to  tbe 
Horavia,  which  in  a  few  years  realized  for  them  ultramontane  theories,  soon  became  the  redp- 
great  fortunes,  and  enabled  Yon  Reichenbach  lent  of  many  honors  on  the  part  of  the  Pope, 
to  purchase  several  fine  estates.  The  King  of  During  a  prolonged  stay  in  Rome  he^ras  mide 
Wftrtemberg  about  this  time  raised  him  to  the  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope,  and  consnlto: 
rank  of  baron.  Possessing  an  intense  fondness  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  In  1^4 
for  physical  science,  and  having  made  extensive  the  influence  of  Rome  secured  his  appoint- 
attiunments  in  several  branches  of  it.  Baron  ment  as  Bishop  of  Eichstadt  when  onlj  thirtj- 
von  Reichenbach,  in  1831,  published  nis  dis-  six  years  old,  an  age  at  which  nowadays  tbe 
covery  of  paraffiney  and,  in  1838.  that  of  creo*  episcopal  dignity  is  rarely  obtained.  In  1^1 
sote.  He  had  also  the  honor  of  oeing  the  first  he  became  coadjutor  of  tJie  Archbishop  of 
author  of  a  geological  treatise  in  Austria — ^his  Munich,  and  in  1846  Archbishop  of  Knnicb. 
"Geological  Researches  in  Moravia*' appearing  Thus  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  Epiacopste 
in  Vienna  in  1834.  Not  long  after  this  publi-  of  Bavaria,  he  showed  himself^  in  his  relations 
cation  he  became  interested  in  the  experiments  with  the  Government  and  as  a  monber  of 
of  Mesmer  and  others,  in  the  so-called  Mesmer-  the  first  Chamber  of  Bavaria,  an  unoompromis- 
ism  or  animal  magnetism,  and  commenced  a  ing  champion  of  all  the  claims  of  his  Chord 
series  of  elaborate  investigations,  carried  on  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  eminently 
with  German  precision  and  care  for  fifteen  or  successful  in  avoiding  serious  conflicts  irith  tie 
twenty  years,  into  the  character  of  this  mys-  Government.  His  z^  in  the  interest  of  Boise 
tenons  force.  The  result  of  his  observations  was,  in  1855,  rewarded  with  a  oardinsTs  hit. 
was  first  made  public  in  a  work  translated  and  the  Pope  creating  him  a  cardinal  priest,  vitb 
republished  both  in  England  and  the  United  the  presbyterial  title  of  St  Anastasia,  vhiclit 
States,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  this  in  1861,  was  changed  to  iJiat  of  Santa  Cecilia, 
country :  "  Physico-Physiological  Researches  Not  only  was  he  received  among  the  cardl- 
upon  Magnetism,  Electrioitv,  etc.,  and  their  nds,  but  he  was  desired  by  the  Pope  to  re#) 
Connections  with  the  Yital  Force."  8  vols,  the  Archbishopric  of  Munich,  and  to  tale  op 
1849.  In  this  work  he  first  announced  his  his  permanent  abode  in  Rome,  in  order  to  be 
theory  of  a  new  imponderable  agent,  differing  the  chief  adviser  of  tiie  Holy  See  in  all  the 
from  both  eleotribity  and  magnetism,  to  which  many  and  complicated  transactions  with  tie 
he  gave  the  name  of  Od^  and  to  which  he  attrib-  churches  and  the  Governments  of  the  Gernufl 
uted  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  magnetio  nation.  In  this  position  he  gidned  the  eompiete 
writing,  table-tipping,  etc.  This  work  pro-  confidence  of  the  Pope,  who,  July  22,  16^ 
ducedffreat  excitement  among  the  philosophers  bestowed  upon  him  an  honor  which  is  nrelr 
throughout  Europe;  and  the  materialist  school  received  by  any  non-Italian,  by  maling  him 
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Bishop  of  Sabina,  one  of  tlie  six  suburban  sees,  establishment  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
whose  occupants  are  the  six  cardinal  bishops,  was  a  measure  of  great  importance,  as  it 
and,  as  sach,  next  to  the  Pope.  The  See  of  contemplated  the  organization  and  system- 
Sabina  belonging  now  to  the  territory  of  the  atiang  of  the  various  charitable  and  penal 
long  of  Italy,  the  Italian  Goyemment  did  not  institutions  of  the  State.  During  the  year  a 
recognize  the  papal  appointment,  and  instituted  new-building  for  the  male  inmates  of  the  work- 
a  trial  against  Cardmal  Beisaoh  for  violating  house  has  been  erected  and  occupied,  and  two 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was,  <^  large  buildings  for  the  insane  poor  were  nearly 
course,  found  guilty,  hut  as  he  resided  in  Borne;  completed.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  101 
and  not  upon  Itidian  territory,  the  sentence  males  and  54  p&males  had  been  committed  to 
had  no  practical  consequences.  On  the  con-  the  workhouse;  these  sulgects  represented  fif- 
YocaHon  of  the  Council,  Cardinal  Beisach  was  teen  towns  of  the  State, 
appointed  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  com-  Provision  was  made  at  the  January  session 
mitteea  charged  with  msking  the  necessary  of  the  Legislature  for  the  "purchase  and  main- 
preparations  ;  but  his  health  was  too  feeble  to  tenance,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  de- 
allow  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  pr^  partment  of  Brown  tlniversity,  of  an  ezperi- 
paratory  labors.  At  the  suggestion  of  hif  mental  garden  or  small  farm,  together  with  such 
medical  advisers,  he  left  Borne,  to  seek  relief  buildings  as  may  be  necessary."  The  biU,  after 
from  the  illness  to  which  he  soon  after  suo-  directing  that  said  farm  shall  be  under  the  con- 
cmnbed.  trol  of  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  appointed  in 
RHODE  ISLAND.  The  General  A^embly  part  by  the  General  Assembly  and  in  part  by 
met  at  Providence  in  January,  1869,  when  the  JBrown  University,  and  making  an  appropria- 
Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  submitted  their  tion  of  $10,000  fi*om  the  State  Treasury  to  aid 
report,  in  which  they  strongly  deprecated  im-  in  carrying  out  this  design,  provides: 
prisonment  for  debt^  characterizea  it  as  a  relic  1.  That  an  equal  sum  of  (10,000  shall  be 
of  barbarism,  and  invoked  the  action  of  the  raised  by  subscription  from  private  individuals 
Assembly  *Ho  purge  the  statutes  of  a  law  which  on  or  before  October  1, 1869,  for  the  same  ob- 
is contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  the  hu-  Ject. 

manitarian  principles  which  should  animate  2.  That  $5,000  of  the  Agricultural  Fund,  or 

the  legislation  of  the  State."    They  also  pro-  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  for  which  the 

tested  agunst  the  practice  of  sending  to  the  lands  donated  by  Congress  were  sold,  be  ap- 

jail  demented  and  lunatic  persons,  as  crim-  propriated  by  the  university  toward  the  pur- 

inals,  when  they  were  fit  subjects  for  a  dif-  chase  of  said  experimental  farm, 

ferent  institution.    The  question  which  had  8.  That    said   experiment^  farm   shall  be 

long  been  before  the  people  of  Bhode  Island,  placed  by  the  university  under  competent  di- 

growing  out  of  the  great  need  felt  in  the  State  rection,  and  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  afford  a 

for  suitable  accommodations  for  the  care  and  practical  illustration  of  the  newest  and  most 

protection  of  the  insane  poor  and  paupers,  was  approved  methods  of  culture,  and  shall,  under 

settled  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  by  the  proper  regulations,  be  accessible  to  idl  who 

establishment  of  a  "Board  of  State  Charities  may  wish  to  visit  it. 

and  Oorrections,"  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  4.  That  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  uni- 

committee  empowered  "to  negotiate  for  and  versityforacourseof  lectures,  to  be  g^ven  each 

norchase  a  suitable  farm  of  not  less  than  two  year  at  the  universi^,  or  some  more  convenient 

hundred  acres,  for  the  location  for  a  House  of  place  in  the  city  of  Provideuce,  in  which  some 

Correction,  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor,  of  the  more  important  principles  of  agriculture 

and  such  other  institutions  as  the  General  shall  be  unfolded,  improvements  made  or  sug- 

Assembly  may  order.'*   In  accordance  with  this  gested  within  the  year  noticed,  and  the  results 

resolution,  the  committee  subsequently  selected  of  experiments  given. 

the  site  in  Cranston  known  as  the  "  Howard  The  National  Union  Bepublican  State  Con- 
Farm,"  consisting  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  vention  assembled  at  Providence  on  the  4th  of 
St  a  cost  of  $22,600.  This  is  regarded  as  the  March,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  can- 
most  advantageous  location  for  the  purposes  for  didates  for  the  State  offices,  and  organized,  with 
^hich  it  was  selected  that  could  be  found  in  James  M.  Pendleton  as  president.  About  j>ne 
Bhode  Island.  About  fifty  acres  of  the  farm  is  hundred  and  six  delegates  were  in  attendance, 
woodland,  which  contains  mudi  heavy  timber  and  much  enthusiasm  and  harmony  were  mani- 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  erection  fested  in  the  proceedings.  No  platform  of 
of  the  buildings  necessary  to  carry  out  the  de*  principles  was  adopted,  but  speeches  were 
signs  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  large  hill  made  approving  the  impeachment  proceedings 
on  the  &rm  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  against  Andrew  Johnson,  indorsing  the  pro- 
bfty,  from  the  cove  to  the  sea;  while  the  build-  posed  policy  of  President  Grant's  Administra- 
h^gs  to  be  erected  upon  it  wiU  be  visible  from  tion,  and  r^'olcing  in  the  triumph  of  Bepub- 
ererv  part  of  the  State.  The  adjacent  farm  of  lican  principles;  asserting  that  the  negro  who 
oae  hundred  and  forty  acres  was  also  purchased  fights  the  battles  of  the  country  should  have  the 
oy  the  State,  which,  togetibier  with  other  con-  right  of  suffrage,  and  that  the  public  securities 
^mplated  purchases  to  be  made,  will  give  the  should  be  paid  in  gold,  and  in  no  other  way. 
State  Farm  an  area  of  five  hundred  acres.    The  The  nominations  of  the  convention  were :  Seth 
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Padleford,  of  Providence,  for  Governor;  Par-  coasions,  and  tbe  viewa  of  the  conTenti<Mi  os 

don  W.  Stevens,  of  Newport,  for  Lieutenant-  this  sabject  were  expressed  in  the  following 

Governor;  John  B.  Bartlett,  of  Providence,  for  resolutions,  reported  bj  the  OommisaoQen  of 

Secretary  of  State;  Willard  Sajles,  of  Provi-  Public  Schools: 

dence,  for  Attorney-General ;  and  Samuel  A,  Betoh^d,  That  as  teaehen  of  Bbode  Island  ▼•  fed 

Parker,  of  Newport,  for  General  Treasurer.  the  need  of  a  bi|;her  profeaaioiial  tniiuii£,tnd  w« 

The  D^nooratic  State  Convention  was  held  recognize  in  thex^onnal  School  the  ss^^j  of  tk 

at  Providence  on  the  24th  of  Mardi,  and  nom-  K'5*';j*?*.^?*i  f*^          ,      ^             ^ ,  ^ 

inated  Lyman  Pierce,  of  Providence,  for  Gov-  .^  ^  ^^  ?  }^^  $fPJ^«^^^  ^  "JI^t**?^  '!w^' 

*""^    ^^, .       TT    A?i          /^  4t  ZliTTr •   __1  aa  teaohen  at  the  But  Greenwich  Instttnto,  thtt  i 

emor;  WiUiam  H.  AUen,  of  North  Kingston,  state  Normal  School  ia  greiitly  needed  in  our  own 

for  Lieutenant-Governor ;  J.  Miller,  of  Bristol,  State,  and  we  appeal  to  the  legialaton  to  make  ipedal 

for  Secretary  of  State ;  George  N.  Bliss,  of  East  and  immediate  effort  to  aeoure  audi  a  Nonml  School, 

Providence,  for  Attorney-General,  and  PhUip  s^f^^'^e^d^tiSf^  ^A  »nk  ^Mi  her  liste: 

Bider,  of  Newport,  for  General  Treasurer.  The  g,  5r£tt  wVwSrnarom^taiiat  endeavon  to  wot 

election  was  held  on  the  7tn  of  April,  and  &  true  public  sentiment  on  thu  aubjeci|aQd  ve ooc* 

passed  off  very  quietly.  The  vote  was  not  large,  gratukte  ouraelves  thi^  in  Prof.  J.  TTEdwtKh  ui 

and  resulted  in  the  entire  success  of  the  Bepub-  J^rof.  Green,  of  East  Greenwioh,  the  ehaiimen  cf 

lican  ticket.   The  number  of  votes  received  by  £^?£lf2,^i?  w!flS'S«'?i?«^S^^?S^ 

the  different  candidates  was  as  follows:  iQ«^  State,  we  flndthe  true  fhenda  of  the  prtpo^ 


Oovemor,  S.  Padleford,    7,870. .  .Pieroe,    8,890  In  the  month  of  October  the  "  Bhod«  lam 

Lieut.-GoT.,P.'W.8teTens, 7,628. ..Allen,    8,857  Woman  Bnffi^ige  Acoociation "  held  «  conrti- 

ittJv'o^;   waSuf'    »'SS"-^'   H'JIl  fo"  ''t  Providence,  which  was  attendri  b; 

tJ^^> A.pffi,    7;m»:::k&.    SIw  »'«y  prominent  women  in  thi.  moreiBMl 

-,     ,         -  .,     ^         ,  a         ,,             ,  It  was  urged,  m  the  speeches,  that  the  L«gif- 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  also  lature  should  be  influenced  by  strong  petitiots 

chosen  at  this  election,  as  follows :  to  take  early  action  on  the  question  of  wodlui 

Republicana                             ^**'     "eT'  suffrage.    The  following  were  the  resoIatioM 

DemocraU. **.".'.!;!;;!!!!;;!!!      6          11  adopted: 

-n      VI.            .  _.^               7^          72  Whereat.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  nf- 

Bepubhcan  m^ority 21           60  frage  now  before  the  people  of  this  countiy  for  Rttb- 

At  the  election  held  in  1868,  Bumside  re-  ?i''Vi^'?^^*iJ^MiL^P^ 

^^\^^A  in  AQQ  ^T^fi^o  f^^  /i^«^.»^.   »^A  i>;^.^«  1*^  <>f  *°®  hm<i  should  be  so  finamed  and  oomtroaN 

ceived  10,088  votes  for  Governor,  and  Pierce  as  to  work  iiquBtioe  to  none,  but  aeooie  as  &r  it  poe- 

received  5,781.  Bible  peifeot  political  equality  among  attdaficftof 

The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  citizens ;  and, 

of  the  United  States,  having  been  postponed  ^  W^l^i  ^^  persons  bom  or  natunliied  ui  tbf 

&e*'L'Sn7thTSaVT.^^^^^  SS^^la^f^e'S^^^ 

Senate  on  the  27th  of  May,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  wherein  they  reside :  be  it 

11.    The  House,  however,  did  not  concur  in  JUaolved,  1.  That  the  immunitiea  and  pririlejrMO; 

the  ratification,  but  action  on  the  amendment  American  oitizenahip,  however  defined,  are  nitloul 

was  postponed  by  that  body  until  the  January  ^«®^S™^\"f  ^.P"!»™^^  *?  *"5^Jl'^^r7:»^ 

oAaai/>n  nif  ifi'rn      Tha.  nitnaa,  «aa««*t«A^  #A«  ♦k'«.  2.  That  while  tho  Gonstitiition  of  the  United  bt^ 

session  of  1870.    The  cause  assigned  for  the  leavea  the  qualifioationa  of  electoia  to  the  m^ 

reluctance  of  the  Bhode  Island  Legislature  to  States,  it  nowhere  gives  them  the  right  to  depdv^ 

ratify  this  amendment  is  the  clause  in  the  any  citizen  of  the  elective  fiimchisewluchbposM^^ 

c!4.^i.^    -^ — i^i,^4^ —    z-i —    ^*    ^11    — x___  ^v  any  other  citizen— to  regulate,  not  hidudisftb; 


the  United  S^ 

..„,..,^„„  .,,„„  .^ shall  make  oren^- 

foreigners  from  the  privilege  of  voting.  It  was  any  laws  that  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  uccp 
feared  by  many  members  of  the  Legislature  ties  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  uoseproa^^^' 
that  this  provision  of  their  State  law  would    c^  the  sevwal  State  constitutions  that  excbdewjirea 

^St^  ^7 «»« -dop«ov^*»'«  «^'"'^  sreort.^tirjri^.s',s:ss^c2^ 

amendment,  though  many  able  lawyers  con-  tion. 

tended  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  between  i.  That,  as  the  subiect  of  naturalization  is  ezprc^'r 

the   two  laws.     In  his  first  message  to  the  withheld  from  the  States,  and  as  the  States  darf! 

Legislature,   Governor  Padleford  urged  that  ▼o^d  have  no  right  to  dewive  of  the  ftMiAi«iJ- 

y^nS^  ♦/*  *l\r^  ^»^^rr  .^fi/xn    ^«   ♦T*^  ^«.^.!r*u  urslhwd  dtizena,  among  whom  women  are  eipreeMT 

body  to  take  early  action  on  the  fifteenth  ineluded,  rtiUmore  Sfearly  have  they  non^U  w 

amendment  deprive  native-bom  women  dtizena  of  this  ri^ht. 

A  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  East  o.  That  justice  and  equity  can  only  be  attained  M 

--  "^ — •-     "'^  •        ^  ' enalikf. 

idenoeint^ 
re  will  n««: 
x.av%/<a  XAVFUA  uii«7*ui**  V^^  "*  *^^  ^""i*^;  t^^  ^^'^  ^o  urgo  tho  claims  of  women  to  a  particii^'^ 
educational  needs  of  the  State  were  fully  dis-  in  the  affurs  of  government  equal  with  men. 
cussed,  and  the  various  modes  of  teachinfl:  com-  Retdlved,  That  thla  society  declares  its  itront  e«- 
-    -       -  ^  vlotion  that  it  ia  in  the  highest  decree  ime<|ual«EJ 
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man^fl  oaose :  that  it  alone  viU  lecate  her  equal  pay  first  specimens  of  that  fabrio  ever  made  in  this 

for  labor,  aad  equal  professional  and  offl<aal  relations,  country,  which  after  some  opposition  he  suc- 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  sonnd  ceeded  in  introducinff  on  the  mclined  planes 

condidon.     The  ftinded  indebtedness  at  the  of  the  old  Portage  Railroad,  6yer  which  the 

doseofthe  war  was  (4^000,000,  of  which  there  canal-boats  of  the  Pennsylyania  Canid  were 

bas  subsequently  been  redeemed  $1)072,500,  transported.     From  his   experience   in   the 

leaving  outstanding  $2,927,500  in  State  bonds,  strength  of  wire  rope  he  became  convinced  of 

bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  its  adaptability  for  bridging,  and  accordingly 

pftjabk  semiannually.     Kone  of  the  bonds  are  in  1844  undertook  a  prqject  which  proved  his 

payable  previous  to  1882.  idea  a  feasible  one — a  suspension  aqueduct 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  April  80, 1868,  over   the   Alleghany   River,    at    Pittsburg, 

the  Treasury  was  overdrawn  $61,574.62.  This  comprised  seven  spans,  each  of  162  feet. 

The  raceipta  ftom  the  ordinary  sonroes  of  the  cables  being  seven  inches  in  diameter, 

wenue  tor  the  flacal  year  enaing  AprU  80,  ^^^  ^  und,  proving  successful,  was  followed  by  the 

FkymentsdoriDg'tte'sainepeiio^^  buildmg    of   the    Monongahela    Suspension 

'r^Sifo^sSSfhSStw^^                  440^71  ^"^«^  ""^^^li^^* '?f?  I®®  ^tf  ^^  ^^^f*^' 

mu»ipiwiioi0wwiiwu»,wiini **'*°*"  "  each  supported  by  4J-mch  cables.    In  this 

Being  an  ezoeia  In  receipts  of M7,9ia  88  bridge  tne  pendulum  process  was  employed, 

'*^r^rfX^.«d'Cd?'rA'SJ2Jrt  to  oomterbalance  adjoining  gpawnnaer  the 

tddfitt  raoelpu  from  other  eonrcea,  there  pressure  01  unequal  loads.    In  1848  Mr.  Roe- 

rw^gln  the  Treaeuy  on  the  80th  of  hling  commenced  a  series  of  suspension  aque- 

Tbeefltimited'rec^pWof'th^^  ducts  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 

^April  80, 1870,  are 660,000  00  OanaL  connecting  the  anthracite  coal-regions 

Eit&ated  paymenta gw>«)0  00  ^f  Pennsylvania  with  the  tide-water  of  the 

Excess  of  recelpto 10,000  00  Hudson  Biver.    These  were  the  Lackawaxen 

\l«tt rfApriLtSf .""  "" '""'"' "°  UMM  «  M»ednct^^  two  gpans^  116  feet  each  and  two 

"  '  '  7-moh  cables;  the  Delaware  Aqueduct,  four 

wm leave  in  the Treaanry $103,»4  48  spans,  184  feet  each,  and  two  8-inch  cables; 

Although  the  State  Prison  is  under  the  most  the   High   Falls   Aqueduct,    one   span,    145 

eflSdent  management,  its  accommodations  are  feet,  and  two  8^incn  cables ;  and  the  ^ever- 

faaitj  and  too  limited.    A  large  number  of  the  siuk  Aqueduct,  one  span,  170  feet,  and  two 

crimmals  are  now  under  sentence  to  the  State  9f-inch  cables.     They  were  completed  with- 

Fann,  where  they  are  profitably  employed.  in  two  years,  and  are  all  permanent  works, 

Governor  Padleford  nas  cdled  the  attention  needing  merely  an  occasional  renewal  of 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  inadequate  accom-  the  wooden  ducts,  which  decay  from  the 
modations  of  the  present,  ana  the  grow-  action  of  the  water.  It  was  soon  after  the 
ing  needs  for  a  more  capacious  edifice.  The  completion  of  these  works  that  Mr.  Roe- 
present  one  was  erected  more  than  a  century  bling  removed  his  works  and  residence  to 
ago,  when  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  least  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1851  Mr.  Roebling  under- 
popolated  of  the  British  colonies,  the  entire  took  to  build  a  suspension  bridge  across  the 
colony  having  a  population  of  only  40,000.  Niagara,  to  connect  the  Central  Railroad  of 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  ti^e  Kew  York  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
nich  action  in  this  matter  as  wiU  lead  to  the  Oanada,  and  in  four  years  succeeded  in  con- 
erection  of  a  State-house,  commensurate  with  structing  the  first  suspension  bridge  capable 
the  increased  wealth  and  population  of  the  of  bearing  the  immense  weight  of  railroad  lo- 
State,  and  adequate  to  its  present  needs.  comotives  and  trains.  The  span  of  this  bridge  is 

ROEBLINO,  JoBor  AtTorsrrs,  a  distin-  825  feet  dear,  and  its  supports  are  four  10-mch 
gnished  civil  engineer  and  builder  of  suspen-  cables.  While  the  Niagara  Bridge  was  building, 
sion  bridges,  bom  in  the  city  of  MfQhausen,  in  he  was  also  engaged  on  another  of  even  greater 
Thnringia,  Prussia^  June  13,  1806 ;  died  in  magnitude.  This  was  to  have  crossed  the 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  22,  1869.  His  Kentucky  River,  on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati 
academical  studies  were  pursued  in  his  native  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  with  a  space  of 
city,  and  on  their  completion  he  was  sent  to  1,224  feet,  but  before  the  structure  had  been 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  at  Berlin,  completed  the  company  suspended  pinrment, 
▼here  he  received  the  degree  of  Civil  £n-  and  the  work  was  discontinued.  In  the 
gineer,  and,  after  devoting  the  three  years  Mi  of  1856,  he  commenced  the  great  Cincin- 
reqnired  to  the  service  of  the  government^  nati  bridge,  whose  span  is  1,080  feet,  and, 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1881.  Locating  after  having  been  forced  to  suspend  operations 
himself  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  he  devoted  his  for  several  years,  on  account  of  financial  draw- 
attention  for  a  few  years  to  agricultural  pur-  backs,  brought  it  to  a  successfiil  completion  in 
suits,  but  subseqnentiy  became  enlisted  in  the  1867.  In  the  interim,  from  1858  to  1860,  in- 
canal  improvements,  and  in  the  process  of  time  elusive,  he  was  engaged  on  another  suspension 
in  railway  enterprises,  surveying  lines  across  bridge  at  Pittsburg.  The  last  and  greatest  work 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  fromUarrisburg  to  of  1&.  Roebling  was  that  on  which  he  was 
Pittsburg.  About  this  period  he  commenced  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  death — the  East 
the  manufacture  of  wire  rope,  producing  the  River  Bridge,  from  Ney  York  to  Brooklyn. 
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While  making  measnrements  in   connection  ROMAK    OATHOIJO    OHUROH.^   The 

with  this,  one  of  his  feet  was  terriblj  crushed  Pope,  Hns  JX.  (before  his  elevation  to  tbe  Fa- 

by  a  Fulton  fgny-boat,  and  the  accident  in*  pal  See,  Giovanni  ICariadiMastaiFerrettiXvafl 

dnoed  tetanic  spasms,  which  terminated  fatally  bom  at  Sinigaglia  on  the  181h  of  May,  1792; 

after  a  few  weeks  of  intense  suffering.  elected  Pope  on  the  death  of  Qnaorj  YI.  in 

ROGET,  PxTXB  Mask,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  1846,  and  crowned  on  the  2l8t  of  Jane  of  tiiat 

eminent  physician,    philologist,  and  author,  year.    According  to  the  list  of  TodM^  giren 

bom  in  London  in  1779 ;  died  there,  Septem-  in  the  official  Annuario  Fcnt^fitio^  he  is  the 

ber  12,1 869.    He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  257th  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Jolm  Roget  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Swiss  There  were  in  December.  1869, 65  cir^nali) 

churches  in  London,  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  of  whom  5  were  cardinal  bishops  (one  bc« 

yersity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  de-  being  vacant),  42  cardinal  priests,  and  8  car- 

gree  of  M.  D.,  in  1798.     The  following  six  dinal  deacons;  89  were  Italians  by  birth,  ind 

years  were  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  profe»-  only  16  non-Italians ;  7  French,  4  Spamah,  S 

sion.    In  1804  he  established  himself  in  Man-  Germans,  1  Portuguese  1  Irish. 

Chester,  where  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  According  to  &e  Annuario  P(mHJido  for 

the  Infirmary.    Four  years  later  he  removed  1869,  there  were  12  patriarchs  of  the  liatin  and 

to  London,  where  he  resided  nntii  his  death.  Oriental  rite,  12  Iiatin  ardibishops  inunedi- 

Here  he  won  a  reputation  in  his  profession,  ately  dependent  upon  the  Holy  Bee,  120  vith 

and  ranked  high  in  the  medical  worid.    The  ecclesiastical  provinces,  7  Oriental  tfchbiakopi; 

formation  of  the  "  Northern  Dispensary  "  was  total,  189  archbishops.   Of  Ladn  bf^ops,  tbere 

mainly  owing  to  his  exertions,  and  for  many  are  six  called  snburbicarians,  always  cardinals 

years  he  held  the  post  of  physician  to  that  in*  with  sees  near  Rome ;  84  immediately  aabject 

stitution.    In  1811  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  to  the  Holy  See,  and  670  with  dioceses;  66 

secretaries  of  the    Medical  and  Ohirar^cal  bishops  of  the  Oriental  rite ;  total,  723  (again^ 

Society  of  London,  and  in  1829  and  1830  was  714  in  1868).    Pope  Piua  IX.  has  during  his 

elected  president.    In  1814  a  valuable  paper  pontificate  elevated  to  the  metropofitandlgiutj 

contributed  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  ob-  20  sees,  and  erected  6  arekbishoprios  and  US 

tained  for  him  a  fellowship  in  that  institu-  bishoprics.  Arehbiahops*  8ees«i»|wrti^S6; 

tion,  and,  upon  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  bishops'8ee8m|iar<t&tM,198.  Ths  vacant  leei 

Hersohel  from  the  office  of  senior  secretary  of  are :  1  patriarch  9  archiepiscopal,  100  epis- 

the  society.  Dr.  Roget  was  appointed  his  sue-  oopal;  those  occupied  amount  to  747  pitri- 

cessor,  and  held  that  position  for  twenty  years  archal  and  resldental,  and  384  tn  f»it^ 

with  marked  ability  and  success.    He  was  the  There  are  185  apoatoUe  delegaticfns,  vicariates^ 

first  FuUerian  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  and  prefectures,  besides  whid^  the  preBentPop« 

University  of  London,  of  the  senate  of  which  has  created  82  rimilar  ofilcea.  / 

body  he  was  one  of  the  original  members.    Al-  The  Oatholic  Ghoreh  in  the  United  States,  in 

though  his  practice  was  large  and  his  skill  in  1869,  had  7  arohbishops,  45  bishops,  7  vion 

his  profession  great.  Dr.  Roget  was  less  widely  apostolic,  8,506  priests.    A  large  portion  of 

known  as  a  practitioner  than  as  an  author.    As  the  O^olics  connsts  of  Qermana.    Acoording 

a  contributor  to  numerous  reviews  and  maga-  to  a  valuable  atatistioid  wwk  published  by  the 

zines  he  earned  an  enviable  reputation.  Asasoi-  Rev.  £.  A.  Reiter  {Sehsmatigmvt  itrtstk 

entific  writer,  his  work  on  ^*  Animal  and  Vege-  deuUohen  OsittltMbeit  in  den  Venmftm  ^tsa- 

table  Physiology,"  first  published  in  1834>  ex-  Un  mrd-Amerieat^  New  York,  1869),  then 

hibited  his  extensive  learning  and  deep  re-  were,  in  1869,  6  German  bishops  (their  number 

search.    Numerous  treatises  on  scientifio  sub*  has  since  hem  increased  to  9);  1,160  Germaa 

jects  wbich  he  wrote,  and  which  were  pub-  priests ;  705  German  and  51  mixed  (Gennaa 

Hshed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  and  English)  congregations;  1,447,111  Oatbolk 

Useful  Knowledge,  were  models  of  erudition,  Gtermans,  62,892  annual  baptisms  of  Catholk 

and  did  great  service  to  science  in  their  day;  German  children,  188,822  BCthaHsn  of  Gannaa 

but  ^e  greatest  of  his  literary  productions  is  Catholic  schools.     The  anthor  oi  this  vor^ 

undoubtedly  his  "  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  regards  the  usual  estimate  of  a  Roman  Catholic 

and  Phrases."    As  far  back  as  1804  he  had  populationof  5,000,000  as  too  high,  and  thisb 

projected  it,  but  found  no  time  to  make  other  that  it  does  not  exceed  8,854,000.    The  wa^ 

than  "  a  classed  catalogue  of  words  on  a  small  ber  (^  Cathoiic  German  periodicals  aDomntt 

scale  "  for  his  own  use.    After  his  retirement  to  ten. 

from  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Royal  So-  The  British  dominions  had,  inl869(aoeord'aig 

ciety,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  com*  to  the  London  Odtholie  Dtredorf  for  1870), 

pilation,  workmgincessantly  at  it  for  a  period  9  archbishoprics,  70  Uidioprics  (againat  69  ia 

of  four  years.    This  book  was  first  published  1869),  81  vicariates  spostolie  (agtios^  ^  ^ 

in  1854,  when  the  venerable  author  had  passed  1869).    The  eodemasUoal  statistics  of  Gnat 

his  seventy-third  year.    It  was  received  with    -     ■■■■ 

great  favor,  and  at  once  assumed  the  position  •  ^^  ftdierdctaflson  tbepatrfantetes,  aickbukoprfjj 

of  a  standard  medium  of  reference.    At  the  blshopHcs.  ntUrioas  ordsn,  the  «teti*^<:^f^* J!!!!!!: 

timA  of  htfl  (^AAth  >>AWfifl  AniriuyMl  in  rAvisinir  dlocaaei  of  the  Uatted  StatM,  the  eocleiUiWl  pr«][™»;^ 

time  or  nts  aeata  ne  was  engagea  m  revismg  of  America,  in  the  Ammkomv  Axxual  Crcwran"  to. 

the  work  for  a  twen|^eth  edition.  lass. 
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Britaiii  were  in  1860  (as  compared  witli  1868) 

as  follows: 

Cl«gj. 

ChapdCfUd 

efUtt. 

OnnannltlM 

1869. 

l,fi« 
IW 

1868. 
901 

1869. 

1,151 
908 

1868. 

1,199 
907 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

916 
17 

1868 

En^Itod. 
Scotland* 

69 

•  • 

67 

•  • 

914 
18 

The  Directory  gives  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  peers  in  1869  as  88  against  80  in 
1868,  the  additions  being  the  Marquis  of 
Bate,  the  richest  nobleman  in  Qreat  Britain, 
who  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Lords  Howard  and  ActoiLwho  in  1869 
were  elevated  to  the  peerage.  The  number  of 
Koman  OatJioHo  baronets  was  therefore  48 
against  50  in  1868.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1869  was  86,  all  except  one  (Sir  John  Simeon) 
from  IrelancL 

The  Pope  having  br  a  bull  of  June  29, 

1868,  convoked  aii  (Ecumenical  Council  to 
meet  in  Rome^  on   the   8th   of  December, 

1869,  and  also  having  by  letters  dated  Septem- 
ber 8  and  September  14^  1868,  invitea  the 
bishops  of  the  Oriental  Churches  to  attend  the 
Council,  and  the  Protestants  to  return  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  most 
actiye  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the 
Council  were  carried  on  tiiroughout  uie  year. 
In  order  that  when  the  prelates  should  come 
thej  might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  their 
dioceses  (as  was  the  case  at  Trent),  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  establish  preparatory 
committees  of  chosen  theologians  to  study 
maturely  such  questions  as  it  was  thought 
would  probably  come  up  or  be  proposed  in  the 
ConndL  The  chief  direction  of  all  the  prep- 
arations was  in  hands  of  a  special  congrega- 
tion of  seven  cardinals,  all  Italians,  except  one. 
Cardinal  de  Reisach,  a  German  by  birth,  ana 
formerly  Archbishop  of  Munich.t  To  this 
congregation  were  added  seven  consultors, 
four  of  whom  were  Italians,  one  (Mgr.  Talbot) 
an  Englishman,  one,  Prof.  Fey  e,  of  the  Univer- 
sitr  of  Louvain,  a  Belgian,  and  one,  Prof. 
Hefele,  of  the  University  of  Ttlbingen  (sub- 
^nently  elected  Bishop  of  Rottenburg),  a 
German.  The  special  committees,  each  under 
the  presidency  of  a  cardinal,  were  to  occupy 
themselves  with  politico-ecclesiastical  aflTairs 
^with  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  with 
religious  orders  and  congregations,  with  ques- 
tions of  dogmatic  theology,  and  with  points 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  dissertations 
wd  essays  of  the  committees  were  printed  for 
theprivate  use  of  t^e  bishops. 

The  north  arm  of  the  transept  of  St.  Peter^s, 
vhich  stretches  toward  the  Vatican  Palace, 
^as  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  ses- 

*  The  nninlMr  of  prietts  for  1869  does  not  ioclnde 
prlesti  who  are  retirwl  or  wbo  are  at  present  unattached. 
^f  the  itatloni,  many  are  served  only  occasionally.  The 
i^creaee  of  priests  end  churches  In  1869  may  therefore 
^tij  be  apparent. 

t  Cardinal  de  Beisach  died  in  December,  1869. 
Vol.  u.*39.    ▲ 


sions  of  the  Council,  and  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  Rome  were  engaged  to  fit  it  up  with 
appropriate  decorations  and  suitable  furniture. 
Otner  places  were  prepared  for  the  General 
Con^egations  (committees  of  the  wl^ole,  as 
as  they  would  be  termed  in  the  United  States), 
and  for  particular  congregations  (special  com- 
mittees). 

The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Churches  did  not 
respond  favorably  to  the  Pope's  invitation  to 
attend  the  Council  («es  Eastsbn  Chubobes 
and  GssEX  Chubch).  Only  a  few  were  re- 
ported to  have  expressed  a  desire  to  accept  the 
mvitation,  which  they,  however,  felt  unable  to 
gratify  on  account  of  the  contrary  disposition 
of  the  heads  of  these  Churches. 

In  the  Protestant  world  a  few  demonstra- 
tions took  place  in  reply  to  the  Pope's  letter 
addressed  to  Protestants.  Considerable  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  acts  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cumming,  of  London.  This  well-known 
Presbyterian  minister  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  inauiring  whether  he 
would  be  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Evangelical  Protestantism  in  the  assembly  of 
Rome ;  and,  when  the  archbishop  replied  that 
he  was  not  authorized  to  answer  the  question. 
Dr.  Cumming  addressed  the  same  question 
to  the  Pope  himself,  and  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  appear  in  Rome  if  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  Council  should  be  given  to  him.  This 
letter  called  forth  the  following  reply  of  the 
Pope,  addressed  not  to  Dr.  Cumming,  but  to 
Archbishop  Manning,  of  Westminster,  in  which 
the  permission  ask^  by  the  doctor  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  in  the 
Council  at  Rome  was  refused. 

pope  JKia    IX,   to    our  Venerable  Brother  Henry 
£dwardf  ArchJlnehop  of  Wettminder. 

YKimABLB  Brothjeb:  Health  and  the  Apostolio 
blessing.  We  have  seen  fh>m  the  newspapers  that 
I>r.  Cumming,  of  Sootland,  has  inquired  of  ^ou 
whether  leave  will  be  siven  at  the  approaching 
GounoU  for  those  who  dissent  from  the  Catholic 
Church  to  put  forward  the  arguments  which  they 
think  can  he  advanced  in  support  of  their  own 
opinions,  and  that,  on  your  replying  that  this  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Holy  See,  ho  has 
written  to  us  upon  the  subject. 

Now,  if  the  mquirer  knows  what  is  the  belief  of 
Catholics  with  respect  to  the  teaching  authority 
which  has  been  given  by^  our  Divine  Saviour  to  His 
Church,  and  therefore,  with  respect  to  its  infallibility 
in  decioing  questions  which  belong  to  dogma  or  to 
morals,  he  must  know  that  the  Church  cannot  permit 
errors  which  it  has  careftilly  considered,  judged,  and 
condemned,  to  be  again  brought  under  discussion. 
This,  too^  what  has  already  been  made  known  by  our 
letters.  For  when  we  saidl  **  it  cannot  be  denied  or 
doubted  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  order  that  He 
might  apply  to  all  ffenerationa  of  men  the  fhiits  of 
His  redemption,  bmlt  here  on  earth  upon  Peter  His. 
only  Church,  that  is,  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  ana  gave  to  him  all  power  that 
was  necessary  for  preserving  whole  and  inviolate 
the  deposit  of  faith,  and  for  delivering  the  same 
faith  to  all  peoples,  and  tribes,  and  nations,"  we 
thereby  siffnifled  that  the  primacy,  both  of  honor 
and  or  junadiction,  which  was  conferred  upon  Peter 
and  his  successors  by  the  Founder  of  the  Churchj  is 
placed  beyond  the  hazard  of  disputation.    This,  m- 
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deed,  is  the  hin^e  upon  which  the  whole  quefttion  enfortbeeolighteBmeatoftliOMwhoflaUveK 

between  CfttholicB,  and  aU  who  dissent  from  them  u^^ep  the  yoke  of  the  Pwe.    He  did  not  ei- 

as  such  bodies  of  men  are  destitute  of  that  Uving  and  would  sooa  join  the  Proteitwit  Ghuwhca,  but  he 

divinely-established  anthori^  which  teaohea  man-  hoped  that  yet  a  time  Christiaa  spirit  min^t 

kind  espeoiidly  the  thin«  of  suth  and  the  rule  of  oleanse  the  Choroh  of  Rcmie  from  its  pagsn  ind 

morals,  and  which  aUo  directs  and  governs  them  in  j^wigh  elements,  so  that  the  Saviour  might  r^ 

whatever  relates  to  eternal  salvation,  so  these  same  •„T:"r  T*  ♦klt^i-l.TLi^  ♦!  w^^ 

bodies  of.  men  have  varied  in  their  teaching,  and  »ume  in  it  the  place  which  to  Hm  alone  beloogs. 

their  change  and  instability  never  oease."    If,  there-  A  number  of  Churches,  though  not,  it  seoDS,  a 

fore,  your  mquiier  will  consider,  either  the  opinion  conriderable  one^  acted  on  the  9th  of  December 

which  is  held  by  the  Church  as  to  tiieinfiJlibilitv  of  in  accordance  with  this  proposition.  IntheUm- 

l^oJS^rATtifrferv^Ta^e^^^^  ted  Stateside  mod  orators  oft^^^^^ 

the  primacy  and  teaching  authority  of  Peter,  he  wifi  les  among  the  Presbyterians  (the  Old  and  hew 

at  once  perceive  that  no  room  can  be  given  at  the  School  Presbyterians)  sent^  in  aooordsnee  with 

Council  for  the  defence  of  errors  which  have  already  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Aasem- 

been  condemned,  and  that  we  could  n^^^^  l,li^  ^  Joint  letter  to  the  Pope,  rwUtingifi 

S^e^m'^^fS^Sirmtl^^^^^^^  brief  anj  mild  words  l^e  ^atS^ti^ 

by  the  Council,  in  which  the  CathoUc  Church,  to  which  ences  which  separate  the  Roman  Oathofiemm 

their  fore&thers  belonged,  gives  a  new  proof  of  its  the  Protestant  branches  of  Ohristiaiiity.  InGtr- 


their  own  danger,  and  shall  seek  God  with  their  union  of  the  Protestant  denominationfl  aodoi 

whole  heart,  they  will  easily  oast  away  all  preoon-  Roman  Catholicism,  as  long  as  the  Pope  occfi- 

oeived  and  adverse  <>R^<>^.i,«^^>y^,  f}^^^  pies  his  antiscriptural  position.    Only  ii  the 

desire  of  disputation,  they  will  return  to  the  Father  Sv„,^v  ^^  t?„«i„I[  j  «  ^™v^»  ^r  i.ii.*wrin«n  «. 

from  whom  tliey  haVe  loi  unhappUy  gone  astray.  Church  of  England  a  number  of  <»«gr?«  «^ 

We,  onourpart,wilHoyfWlyruntomeetthem,and,  pressed  a  desire  that  their  Church  migbtw 

embracing  them  witn  a  father's  charity,  we  shiQl  represented  in  Rome,  and  treat  with  the  Vtn* 

rejoice  and  the  Church  will  rejoice  with  us,  that  our  ean  Council  about  a  rennioiL 
chUdren  who  were  dead  have  come  to  hfe  wram,  and        Titian  the  Catholic  Ohurch  a  profonna  b- 

they  who  vrere  lost  have  been  found.    This,  indeed,  .^      *r^  "^^  v"""^"^,'^"*"^"  •Vr /Vv—ini 

we  earnestly  ask  of  God;  and  do  you,  venerable  terest  was  manifested  in  the  commg CoondL 

brother,  join  your  prayers  to  ours.  and  more  particularly  in  two  questions  wud^ 

In  the  mean  whue^  as  a  token  of  the  divine  &vor  the  Councu  was  expected  to   define— the  i&- 

and  of  our  own  especial  benevolence,  we  most  loving-  fallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  relation  of  tf 

^ZS^L"^  ^^"  '^^  "^  ^^^  ^'^^'^  ^'^  ^^^*^^^  Church  to  the  state  governments.    The  bfe 


blessing. 


Qiv^'  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  this  4th  day  of  Ops  all  over  the  worldf  notified  by  pisUwI  \^ 

September,  1869,  in  the  84th  year  of  our  Pontificate,  ters  the  faithful  of  their  diooeees  of  the  ConarJ 

POPE  PIUS  IX.  as  one  of  greatest  events  in  the  recent  birtor 

The  Letters  Apostolic  of  September  18, 18G8.  addressed  of  the  Church  fitlin  which  they  expect  tb^ 

"  To  au  Protestanto  and  other  non-Catholics.'^  greatest  results.    In  this  respect  they  8hoT6i 

A  second  letter  of  the  Pope,  however,  in-  an  almost  unexpected  nnanimity.    Ibnj  o: 

forms  the  archbishop  that  any  Protestants,  who  them  published  their  pastoral  letteri  m  tbe 

may  wish  to  discuss  the  points  of  difference  form  of  pamphlets  or  of  hooks.    Kostof  tkcc 

between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  did  not  directly  refer  to  the  great  qoMtioss 

may  come  to  Rome,  and  that  theologians  will  which  so  much  engaged  the  attrition  of  tiw 

be  appointed  by  the  Pope,  with  whom  they  Christian  world.    Some,  however,  eeiied  ^ 

may  confer.  opportunity  to  make  a  speoial  plea  for  th«  ioc- 

The  noted  Protestant  writer.  Merle  d*Au-  trine  of  papal  infallibility,  the  promnlgstiaB  vi 

bign6,  wrote  a  letter  to  Arthur  Kinnaird,  a  which  they  hoped  would  be  among  the  moeltdt^ 

member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  rious  labors  of  the  Council.  PartimdaraUentiua 

in  which  he  urges  the  Protestant  world  to  re-  was  attracted  by  the  works  of  Archbishop  3(iA- 

sume  the  work  of  reformation  where,  in  the  ning,   of  Westmunster^    and  Arohlnshop  D«* 

second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  un-  champs,  of  Malinee,  m  Belgium.    By  tbe^ 

fortunately  interrupted.    He  proposed  that  all  pleas  in  favor  of  infallibility,  a  few  bislivp 

Protestant  Churches  of  the  world  should  make  were  induced  to  utter  their  dissent,  deojnt 

provision  to  set  apart  the  8th  of  December,  1869  the  opportuneness  of  promolgatang  sodi  s  ^^ 

— ^the  day  when  the  Council  would  be  opened  trine.    Foremost  among  them  was  die  letrac* 

— ^for  religious  services,  in  which  points  like  Bishop  Dupanlonp,  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  nv^* 

the  following  be  discussed:  Jesus  Christ  the  famous  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Cbnreb  o 

sole  head  of  the  Church;  the  Word  of  God  the  France.     His  pamphlet  was  chieiiy  £rect«o 

sole  source  and  rule  of  a  Christian  life;  the  against  the  booK  of  the  Archbishop  of  Matis'^ 

righteousness  of  Christ  and  faith,  instead  of  and,  while  it  dwelt   emphaticalty  upon  u>^ 

works  and  superstitious  ceremonies ;  religious  authority  of  the  General  Council  and  wni^ 

Fiberty  in  the  place  of  the  Syllabus ;  a  general  an  unconditional  submissioii  to  any  thin^  tV 

priesthood  in  the  place  of  monasticism  and  Yatioan  Council  might  decree,  it  undertookt o 

celibacy.    He  also  recommended  special  pray-  show  that  the  reasons  adduced  hj  the  ^i^' 
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bishop  ofMallnesfor  a  promulgation  at  this  time  and  attracted  general  attention  by  a  marked 
ofthedoetrineof  infallibility  were  insoffieient  liberalism  which  met  with  great  applanse 
Only  one  bishop,  Monseigneor  Maret,  Bishop  on  the  part  of  some  liberals  in  the  Catholic 
of  Sora,  in  parHbua  ir^ftaelium^  and  Dean  of  Church  and  of  non-Catholics,  bnt  caUed  forth 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  published  a  many  remonstrances  from  prominent  men  in 
work  (**  On  the  General  Coonoil  and  the  Pub-  the  Church.  A  speech  made  at  the  Peace 
lie  Peace,"  9  toIs.,  Paris,  1869)  agiunst  the  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1869,  drew  upon 
doctrine  of  infallibility  itself  from  the  stand-  him  a  sharp  rebuke  from  his  superior,  the  Gen- 
point,  ss  the  author  expressly  states,  **  of  the  oral  of  the  Carmelite  Order.  This  led  him  to 
old  G^csn  Church."  The  arguments  of  this  announce  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  the  im- 
workareinbrief  aafoUows:  possibility  of  his  preaching  again  at  Notre- 
Aooording  to  the  Holy  ScriptixrcB,  the  Churoh  is  a  ^^^^  and  soon  afterward  he  published  an  an- 
limited  monarchy  which  stands  under  the  oommon  swer  to  the  General  of  his  Order. 
rule  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops.  The  history  The  letter  of  the  General  of  the  Carmelite 
of  the  Coundla  is  ^,  least  as  niuoh  in  favor  of  the  Order  to  Father  Hyacinthe  was  as  foUows : 
dirinenght  of  the  biahops  as  of  the  supremacy  of  *  x>  r  t  oa  ioca 
the  Holy  Chair.  Freedom  of  discussion,  vote  by  .,  .-  _  _  *«*g*»  «^*^^>  **?•• 
mijority,  a  juridical  examination  of  the  apistoUo  de-  Mj  Vebt  BavrowD  Fathkb  Htaottthi  :  I  hAvo 
m«,  id,  in-  certain  cases,  a  right  to  cwidemn  the  ^^^S^  your  letter  of  the  9th  tost.,  andin  ashorttune 
doct^eaiJndthe  person  of  iie  Pope-^these  are  rights  ^^  *^«  »P«e<^  ^^,?^  7,0^  ?*^'!fr«^  »*  *^«  ^«SJ« 
vhkh  prove  beyond  aU  doubt  the  participation  of  the  Jf^f^^:  I  nave  not,  happUy,  found  mttiat  speech  the 
bUhoM  m  the  Sovereign  powers  ofthe  Holy  Father,  heterodox  phrase  attributed  to  you.  It  must  be  said, 
But  these  rights  do  not  extend  ftr  enough  to  give  ^?^«l?'i  *™  it  contains  some  vyue  propositions, 
the  epiaoopifbody  a  supremacy  over  the  Tope,  and  «dmitting  of  unfortunate  interpretations,  and  that 
the  latter  Serefoiiexer&ses,iii  general,  all  the  privl-  such  a  speech  does  not  come  weU  from  a  monk.  The 
leges  of  Bopromaoj.  Hesmnmons  the  CounmLpre-  habit  of  the  Carmelite  was  certainly  there  no  lonffer  in 
BdM  overTt,  diaaolves  it,  and  aanctlons  its  decrees.  ^  P^-  My  reverend  father  and  dear  friend,  you 
Inaword,he  always  remains  the  head  of  the  Church.  ^^^5^®  *^**  mterestlhave  always  taken  in  yon. 
If,  however,  the  changes  desired  by  a  certain  school  ™ni  the  commencement  of  your  sermons  at  Notre- 
are  made,  tie  Chureh  wiU  cease  to  be  a  limited,  and  P«^e  ,4l  P«"»t  h^yjt  «*™f**y  exhorted  you  not 
become  an  absolute  monarehy.  Thia  would  be  a  to  identify  yourself  with  questions  mdisDute  among 
complete  revolution ;  but  what  is  truly  divine  is  un-  Catholics  and  on  which  ^  axe  not  ftgre«d ;  because, 
chaDgeable,  and  consequently,  if  the  institution  of  ^o™  .^«  moment  70U  attach  yourself  ostensibly  to 
SeOiurchischanffcd,  ft  ceases  to  be  divine.  PiusIX.,  S»\«  side,  your  ministiy  became  more  or  less  unfruit- 
in  his  bulL  IneffakuiD^y  has  himself  said  of  doc-  ful  with  Oie  other.  ^  _  ^  ,  , 
trine,  (>So(d  ineodem  Mims  t»  ndem  BenienHaj  but  .^ow,  it  is  patent  that  yon  have  made  no  account 


mnmpii  would  it  be  to  tne  eneimea  or  tne  unureni  ■«•-•-•«**•«  w.  *««  ««x»/  «.«««..  •«»  ^»«^^«v,,  -«- 
They  would  call  the  asaeveiadona  of  centuries,  and  Jhe  clergy  in  general.  I  was  alarmed,  as  were  also 
histoiy  itself,  aa  witnesaea  against  CathoUcism ;  she  the  French  clergy.  I  wrote  to  you  munediately  to 
voQl,f  be  crlished  by  the  weight  of  opposing  testi-  ?»*We  you  to  see  the  fidse  path  70U  had  entered  on, 
mony:  the  Holy  Scnptures,  Sie  Fathers,  and  the  in  order  to  stop  you.  Butmvam,  for  some  months 
Councils,  would  rise  in  Judgiient  against  her.  They  •?«'  jou  authorized  from  yourself  a  penod^oal  re- 
would  biiy  us  in  our  aha^e,  andTfrom  the  desert,  J^^w  in  Genoa  tj  pubUsh  another  letter,  that  has 
itheism  would  rise  more  powerM  and  threatening  ^«?,  ^^5  ca.^so  of  so  much  vexation  to  you  and  me. 
than  ever  )>  Lastly,  dunnff  your  last  sojourn  at  Bome,  I  made 

you  serious  ooservationsj  and  even  rather  stroiig  re- 
No  other  bishop  expressed  his  approral  of  proaches  on  the  fidse  position  you  were  placed  in  on 
this  work,  while  quite  a  number  hastened  to  9^^}  ^^jopr  imprudence,  but  vou  had  scarcely 
At^}^*^  J!2-:«..4.  t^  arrived  at  Pans  when  you  published,  under  your  own 
aecJATe  gainst  it.           ^  „.^.,.^         „   .    ^  _^-  signature,  a  letter  deplored  by  all,  even  by  your 

The  doctrine  of  infallibility  called   forth  frfends.                     ^           j      ^ 

among  the  theologians,  lower  dergy,  and  hdty  Lately  your  presence  and  speech  at  the  Peace 

ofthe  Church,  a  more  earnest  opposition  than  League  have  caused  as  great  scandal  in  Catholic 


polpit  orator,  the  late  Father  Hyacinthe,  pro-    tions  by  some  bold,  obscure,  and  imprudent  phrases, 
^ing  agiunst  what  he  regarded  as  the  ultra-        I  have  done  all  that  I  coiUd  up  to  the  present  to 


VI  uuw  prvBoub  xi.n>uui9uvu  VA     "e'xv^  are  a  monk,  and  bound  to  your  superiors  by  solemn 

WM  several  years  ago  appomted  to  preach  the  ^^^g^    -V^e  have  to  answer  for  you  before  God  and 

Advent  course  of   sermons  at  Notre-Dame,  man,  and  consequenUy  have  to  take  the  same  meas- 

the  Lent  course  being  reserved  for  the  repre-  urea  in  your  regard  as  in  that  of  other  monks,  when 

aentative  of  the  opposite  school  of  theChurdi—  7<>Y^  <»nductU  pr<uudicial  to  your  soul  andourorder. 

i^A    T^»S4>     UA^L    v^it^       tt;£i    iiA-m/«Ti«   i.<iTi  Already  m  France,  Belgium,  and  even  here,  some 

the   Jesuit,   Pdre    Felix.      His    Bermons  ran  ^^  ^^^  bishops,  clergy,  a£d  faithftd.  are  blamikg  the 

chiefly  on  general  topics,  such  as  ''Society,"  superiors  ofour  order  fornot  taking  certain  measures 

'*£dtteation,"  '^  The  Family,"  '*  The  Church,"  in  your  regard,  and  it  U  concluded  that  there  is  no 
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authority  in  oar  congregation,  or  that  it  sharea  in  proaohes  beoause  unable  to  bark :  eatM  mvU,  hm 
your  opinions  and  oonrse  of  action.  I  do  not  oer-  vaUnUt  latrare.  The  aainta  never  kept  sUent.  I  im 
tainlj  regret  the  oonrae  1  have  followed  np  to  the     not  one  of  them ;  but,  nevertheleM,  I  uq  of  their 


present  in  regard  to  you,  but  matters  are  arrived  race-^SU»Mn«^orH0i«ifmiM— «adIhaTeilwaTiIoig«d 
at  Buoh  a  point  that  I  would  oompromiae  my  con-  to  leave  my  footsteps,  my  tears,  and,  if  need  be,  mj 
Boienoe  and  the  entire  order  if  I  ao  not  take  mora    blood,  in  the  traces  where  Uiey  have  left  tiiein.  I 


efficacious  measures  in  this  matter  than  I  have  done  raise,  therefore,  before  the  Holy  Father  sad  the  Coon- 

in  the  past.  oil,  my  protest  as  a  Christian  and  a  prieat,  agaiiut 

Meditate  in  solitude  on  the  great  truths  of  religion,  those  doctrines  and  those  praotioes  waieh  an  olkd 

not  to  preach  them,  but  for  tne  profit  of  your  soul.  Boman,  but  which  are  not  Christian,  and  whidi.  bv 

Ask  lignt  from  Heaven,  with  a  contrite  and  humble  their  encroachments,   always  more  sodadous  iu^ 

heart.    Address  yourself  to  the  Holv  Vir^,  to  our  more  baneftil,  tend  to  ohange  the  coostitutioD  of  tb« 

father,  6L  Joseph,  and  to  our  serapnic  mother,  St.  Church,  the  oasis  and  the  form  of  its  teaehinc,  ud 

Theresa.   A  father  can  well  address  these  words  to  his  even  the  spirit  of  its  piety.    I  protest  i^ut  ua  di- 

son,  although  he  be  a  great  orator.    It  is  a  vexy  seri-  vorce,  as  impious  as  it  is  insensate^  aooght  to  be 

ous  question  for  yoa  and  for  us  all.    I  pray  to  the  effected  between  the  Church,  which  u  oor  £t»Bil 

Saviour  that  He  may  deign  to  accord  you  His  light  Mother,  and  the  society  of  tne  nineteenth  oeatarr, 

and  grace.    I  recommend  myself  to  your  prayers,  of  which  wo  are  the  temporal  children,  and  tonrd 

and  give  you  my  benediction,  and  I  am  your  very  which  we  have  also  duties  and  regards.   1  protts^ 

humble  servant,  against  that  opposition,  more  radicsl  and  m<R«  &i2b^ 

FS.  DOMINIQUE  D£  SAINT  JOSEPH,  ful  still,  to  human  nature,  attacked  and  oa^aeed  by 

Superior-Genenl.  those  fiuse  doctors,  in  its  most  indestraedbie  iim 

The  reply  of  Father  Hyaointhe  was  as  fol-  STiacrilJ^^SS^^Vsion  S^  gS^S*^ 

lows :  of  GodHimself,  Oie  spirit  and  the  letter  of  vhich in 

PAwa  Piiiuiv  Smd^mhtr^  IflM  "^*®  trampled  underfoot  by  the  Phariaaiwii  of  tie 

MX  V«T  JiJ^J¥Sii^^nftif\^^  Ser^*^-   \i|imymostpro/ojmdeonrictionthM 

years  of  my  ministry  at   Notre-Dame  ^de   Paris!  S^l^Ji^S^^^SS^^ 

ind  notwithstanding  the  open  attacks  and  secret  fK  ^it^^?!*^""^  Sf'S' ^^?r^^*!SSS^ 

accusations  of  which  I  havrbeen  the  object,  your  ?'?*,P'??Sf^  °*^  undoubtedly  u  not  CaOuhioia 

«2^   *n/  vnnr  ^nflXnrJh^wT  n^vV^fiiS  itsctf,  but  the  manner  m  which_Cathoheim  hufoT* 


esteem   and  your    confidence    have    never   failed  i^^- i:«„^  v^^«  „^j^^*,,,^  .„j  ^^^.^    T.r-«i 

me.    I  preserve  numerous  proofs  of  them,  written  J^°fl^Tn wS  S5.1S^>!S.f  EfSlUti^ 

in  your  own  hand,  which  apply  to  my  pi^eachmg,  ^2 Jri:,?°f??J^.I^  ^^  !,^^L 

qmte  as  much  as 'to  my  pe«on.    Whatever  may  "Sf  ^  mn^.^^^^STL'Sf*!^^^^ 

¥..,%,«/.»  T  .k.11  .iiMva  «l4-«^  •  <**«»oAo  ••AA/^iiAAff/vTi  witn  as  much  force  as  gentleness.   ButifiearBwiudi 


command,  or  mutiUted  by  reticenw.    I  express  my  ^^^  <>^  ?TJT?}*  ■?  L^^    ^  *?  ^^S^I  ^ 

regret  to  the  intelligent  Mid  courageous  arohbishop  JfJ?^^??^  ^?'.  ^"^  l^old  of  m*-^.!*^*"  ^' 

who  opened  the  pSpit  to  me,  and  who  has  main-  ^^  f  ^4^*v."'  Hl®"*°.?  P^y»"?f'***rl  JSt 

tiuned  me  in  it  ligai^t  the  ili-will  of  the  men  of  J^®^'  ^  5^t,*H^^.^x''^.-?l*  ^^^}^J  ^5  ""f  ?3 

whomlhavejustTpoken.  I  express  my  regret  to  the  ITT^'^v  ^'^T*;rt^!^>T    ^^^  5^^'^;^^ 

imposing  auitoiy  which  bestowed  upon  me  its  at-  ^  your  tribunal.    0  Lord  Jesus  I  ad  t^J^. 

tenWlts  sympithy,  I  had  almost  siid,  its  friend-  £••."  ^r^^^PP^-    It  i»  m  yomr  pn-eaoe^^I 

ship,    t  should  not  iJe  worthy  of  that  auditory,  of  ^"1*^  *^^i.^?Li*  "  **  P'^J'^  ''^K^t 

^1.*^,^..^  _ ,     "^         -«    ,        ■'.»..  prayer^  much  reflection,  much  anfferin^  nooh  viit- 


In  actMig  thusl  am  not  unfaithftil  to  my  vows:  I         qn^p  rMnnn^t^  of  tha  aAnAPal  nf  thA  Cannel- 

promised  monastical  obedience,  but  within  the  limits  u/n  i     ?   v  l^      w  ^?^f  ™  ^^       r  i^f 

of  the  honesty  of  my  conscience,  and  the  (Mgnity  of  ^^  ^^^'  *^  Father  Hyacinthe  was  aa  folioTS . 
my  person  and  mimstry.    I  promised  it,  subject  to  *"  "   '    •    "•  '^ 

that  higher  law  of  justice  and  "  royal  liberty,"  which. 


Bomb,  Saiemitt  84,  l^- 


BxvxBXND  Fatrxb  :  Tour  letter  of  the  Swi  <«l! 


dobter  more  than  ten  voars  ago,  in  the  ardor  of  an    to  such  a  depth.    Therefore  my  heart  Dleeds  wit. 
enthusiasm  free  f^om  all  human  calculation— I  cannot    grief,  and  is  filled  with  an  immense  pity  fst  f^ 


add  fi*ee  fVom  all  the  illusions  of  youth.    If  in  ex-  and  I  raise  my  humble  supplications  to  th«  ir^ 

change  for  my  sacrifices,  I  am  now  offered  chains,  it  of  all  mercies  that  He  may  enlightoi  von,  -yuin 

is  not  merely  my  right,  it  is  my  duty  to  reject  thom.  you,  and  le«id  you  back  firom  that  deplorable  asd^^ 

The  present  moment  is  a  solemn  one.    The  Church  path  on  wMon  you  have  'entered.    It  is  vcir  tmr^ 

is  passing  through  one  of  the  most  violent,  the  most  my  reverend  fatner,  that,  during  the  last  f  v«  V'^ 

obscure,  and  the  most  decisive  crises  of  its  existence  In  spite  of  my  personal  opinions,  which  are  in  gea- 

here  below.    For  the  first  time  in  three  hundred  eral  contrary  to  yours  on  many  ruigious  qoeetioc*- 

vean^  an  (Ecumenical  Council  is  not  only  convoked,  as  I  have  more  than  once  expressed  to  yon-^  ^^ 

out  declared  nocessaiy.    These  are  the  expressions  of  the  counsels  I  have  given  to  you  on  srreral  Mcy 

of  the  Holy  Father.    It  is  hot  at  such  a  moment  that  sions  relative  to  your  preachings,  and  to  whicK  ei* 

a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  even  the  humblest,  can  ccpting  in  the  caae  of  your  Lent  sermons  at  B>^< 

conjicnt  to  keep  silence,  like  those  mute  dogs  of  you  paid  but  little  attention,  so  longasjou^^^  "' 

Israel,  faithless  guardians,  which  the  prophet  re-  openly  depart  from  the  limits  imposed  by  C 
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pnidenoe  on  a  priest,  and  espedally  on  a  monk,  I  May  toq,  my  reverend  fkther,  listen  to  onr  voice 

always  manifested  toward  you  sentiments  of  esteem  and  to  tne  dyof  your  consoience ;  mav  you  promptly 

and  iTiendship.  and  encouraged  you  in  your  preach-  and  seriously  descend  within  jrourselt,  see  the  depth 

ings.   But  If  that  is  true,  so  slso  is  it  that,  from  the  of  your  fall,  and  by  an  heroic  resolution  manfmly 

moment  in  which  I  peraeived  that  yon  were  bcAn-  recover  yourself,  repair  the  great  scandal  you  have 

sing  to  go  beyond  these  limits,  I  was  forced  to  oe^  caused,  and  by  that  means  console  the  Church,  your 

gin  on  my  side  to  express  to  you  my  fears,  and  to  mother,  you  nave  so  much  afflicted.    That  is  the 

mark  to  yon  my  dissatisfaction.    Tou  must  remem-  most  sincere  and  ardent  desire  of  my  heart;  it  is  idso 

ber,  my  reverend  father,  that  I  did  so  espeoially  last  that  which  your  ai&icted  friends,  and  myself,  your 

year,  aDoat  the  month  of  October,  i^hen  passing  fhther,  ask  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  souls  of  God 

through  France,  relative  to  a  letter  addressed  by  you  Almighty,  of  God  so  full  of  men^  and  goodness, 

to  a  club  in  Paris.    I  then  expressed  to  you  what  PB.  DOMINIQUE  BE  SAINT  JOSEPH. 

JS?Kin  ItswSI  also  very  pS^'ftd  to^e^  and  ."^^^  *^«  ^^^^  ,0^  Father  Hyadnthe  met 

also  drew  on  you  nom  me  observations  and  reproaches  with  immense  applause  outside    the  Gatho- 

when  you  last  visited  Some.  lie  Church  and  among  the  liberal  newspapers, 

Lastly,  your  presence  and  speech  st  the  Peaoe  it  was  generally  and  severely  censured  by  near- 
Lejgno.ilfled  up  the  measure  of  my  apprehension  j  ^  ^^  OathoHo  press  and  by  aU  the  parties 
and  my  gnet  and  forced  me  to  write  you  the  letter  •'..rr  "T  ^«r"v""  i'*^^""^  "j  "**  "^^  i#»4w*w 
of  the  22d  of  July  last,  by  which  I  formally  ordered  Within  the  Ohurcb.  rhe  Uorrespondant  of 
you  in  future  not  to  print  any  letter  or  speech,  to  Paris,  the  organ  of  Count  Montalembert,  Prince 
speak  in  pubho  or  elsewhere  Uian  in  the  churches,  to  Broglie,  and  other  Mends  of  Father  Hyacinthe, 
be  present  m  the  <^b«rs,  or  take  pvt  in  the  Peace  bUmed  this  unexpected  move  as  too  rash  and 
teScia^^rottf^'^^^^  V^  ftreme,  Baying  &at  Father  Hyacinthe  would 
hibition,  ss  you  see.  did  not  in  the  least  refer  to  your  nave  served  their  common  cause  better  by  re- 
sermons  in  the  pmpit.  On  the  contraiy,  I  desired  maining  in  his  place,  preaching  whatever  he 
you  in  fiiture  to  devote  solely  and  entirely  your  tal-  would  have  to  say  from  the  p^pit  of  Notre- 
enta  and  your  eloquence  to  teachings  in  the  Church,  n-mo  BiRhnn  Dnnanlonn  immfidiftt«lv  ad. 
Conaequently  it  wos  with  piunful  sSrprise  that  I  read  ^^\  *  \?-  W  ^^if^- %.  "J^^^^'^^y  ^ 
in  TOO?  letter  that  "  you  c6uld  not  reascend  the  pulpit  dressed  to  him  the  foUowing  letter: 
at  \otre-Dftme,  with  language  perverted  by  dictation  Oblsahs,  September  26, 1869. 
ormntilated  by  reticence."  Ht  dxab  Coxxbaovs  :  As  soon  as  I  was  informed 

Yon  must  m  aware,  reverend  Aither,  that  I  have  from  Paris  of  the  step  which  you  were  about  to  take, 

never  forbidden  you  to  preach,  that  I  have  never  I  endeavored,  as  you  know,  to  spare  you  at  any 

given  you  any  older  or  imposea  any  restrictions  on  cost  what  would  prove  a  great  &ult  and  misfortune 

your  teschings.    I  only  took  the  liberty  of  giving  to  for  yourself  as  well  as  a  profound  affliction  for  the 

yon  »)me  oounBels^  and  of  addressing  to  you  some  Church.    I  sent  off  on  the  mstant,  and  in  the  night, 

observations,  eapeeially  on  the  subject  of  your  last  an  old  fellow-student  and  friend  of  yours  to  prevent 

lectures,  as  in  mv  quality  of  superior  it  was  my  right  you,  if  that  were  possible.    But  it  was  too  late ;  the 

ind  my  duty  to  do.    You  were,  consequently,  as  free  scandal  had  been  coiisummatedj  and  from  this  mo- 

to  continue  your  preaching  at  Paris,  or  elsewnere,  as  ment  you  can  measure  b^  the  gnef  of  all  the  friends 

in  preceding  years,  before  my  letter  of  the  22d  July  of  the  Churchy  and  the  joy  of  her  enemies,  the  ex- 

Ittt ;  and,  if  you  have  resolved  not  to  reappear  in  the  tent  of  the  mischief  which  you  have  wrought.    At 

pnlpit  of  Notre-Dame  da  Paris,  it  is  voluntary  and  present  I  can  do  no  more  than  pray  to  Ood,  and  con- 

of  your  own  free  will,  and  not  by  virtue  of  measures  jure  you  to  pause  on  the  declivity  on  which  you  now 

adopted  by  me  toward  you.    Tour  letter  of  the  20th  stand,  leading  as  it  does  to  abysses  which  your  soul, 

umounces  to  me  that  you  are  about  to  leave  your  in  its  trouble,  has  not  discerned.    Tou  have  suffered, 

monastery  in  Paris.    I  learn,  indeed,  by  the  joumalB  I  know ;  but  allow  me  to  tell  you.  Father  Lacordaire 

and  by  private  letters,  ^at  you  have  already  left  it,  and  Father  de  Bavignan  had  to  bear  more  than  you, 

end  have  cast  off  your  gown,  without  any  eodesiaa-  and  they  raised  themselves  to  a  higher  rank  in  pa- 

tieal  sttthorization.  tienoe  and  fortitude,  through  their  love  of  the  Church 

If  the  fact  is  unfortunately  true,  I  would  remark  to  and  Jesus  Christ.  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  feel  what 

yon,  my  reverend  father,  that  you  must  be  aware  that  an  iz\]ury  you  were  doing  to  the  Church,  your  mother, 

the  monk  who  quits  his  monastery  and  the  dress  of  by  these  accusing  predictions  f    And  what  an  insult 

Us  order  without  the  regular  permission  from  the  to  our  Saviourto  place  yourself,  as  you  are  now  doing. 


— v^*  *«  Cap.  I^sriculoto,    The  punishment  .«.  «»  «.*x*  ^«..v.«  .»...,» —  ^ j 

you  are  aware,  the  greater  excommunication,  ioUb  sientone.  Betumsmong  us;  after  haying  caused  this 

»fU«ui4B,  and,aoooroung  to  our  constitutions,  con-  affliction  to  the  Catholio  world,  give  it  a  great 

finned  by  the  Holy  See,  put  iii.,  chapter  xxzv..  No.  consolation  and  a  striking  example.    Go  and  throw 

12,  those  who  leave  the  commuzuty  wi^out  autnori-  yourself  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father.    His  arms 

zation  incur  the  greater  exoommumcation,  ipto  fcuio^  will  be  open  to  receiveyou,  and  in  clasping  you  to 

and  the  note  of  infamy.    QuiaeongregaHarurecMunt,  his  paternal  heart  hewfll  restore  to  you  the  peaoe 

pi'oterj  t^KMtarium,  ipto  facto  exoommunicationem  of  your  oonscienoe  and  the  honor  of  your  life.    "Be- 

d  in/amia  notam  inourrunf.  ceive  from  him  who  was  your  biahop,  and  who  will 

As  your  superior,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pre-  never  cease  to  love  your  soul,  this  testimonial  and 

option  of  the  apostolic  decrees,  which  order  me  to  these  counsels  of  sincere  and  reli^ous  affection, 
employ  even  censure  to  bring  you  back  to  the  bosom  FELIX,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 

»t  Ae^^Uy  »i^"  W'to  "^  .  To  this  Father  Hyacinthe  made  the  foUow- 

to  the  monastery  in  Paris  wluch  you  have  quitted  ing  reply: 

within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  present  letter,  Pabis,  a^tanber  28, 1869. 


^  _. charges  you „  _    _       ,      ,  _  _ 

Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  will  renuun  under  the  up  in  my  behalf,  but  I  cannot  accept  either  your  re- 

eenaure  established  by  the  common  law  and  by  our  proaches  or  your  counsels.    What  you  qualify  as  a 

iuIm.  great  fault  committed  I  call  a  great  duty  accomplished. 
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Be  pleased  to  aoeept,  moiiBeiffneiir,  the  hmnaf^e  of  Mid  was  aolemiily  anatJiwnrtir^ed  bj  thm 

tfie  regpectfid  M^amente  with  which  I  rMnjm,  in  (Ecumenical  GoancOa  for  doing  so.   Nor  do 

iSScSvSt^'^''^^"5llc^^^  theae-errorsandcontoidietioo-ofA^^ 

'  grow  b J  any  meaoa  fewer  or  ka  unportuit  m 

Father  Hjaeinthe  Boon  aft«r  left  for  the  time  goes  on.    Neither,  again,  did  the  £odib 

United  States,  where  he  was  reoeiTed  with  PontSb  posseas,  in  the  ancient  ooiutitotkiD  oi 

marked   attention.     He  declared,    howcTer,  the  Ghnnh,  any  of  those  powen  which  are  now 

that,  thon^  a  decided  opponent  of  oltramon-  held  to  be  inherent  in  their  aorereign  office, 

tanism,  he  was  determined  to  remain  within  and  which  mnat  midoabtedlj  be  reckoMl 

the  fold  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  GhnrdL    He  among  ^e  essential  attribntes  of  absolute  iot- 

remained  in  the  United  States  fbr  a  few  weeks,  ereignty.    Tbej  oonroked  none  of  the  Gtoeni 

and  then  returned  to  France.    He  was  subse-  Gooncils,  and  onlj  preaded,  bj  thar  legates, 

qaendy  rednoed  from  the  monastic  state  to  at  three  of  them,  nor  were  the  canoDS  e&scted 

that  of  a  secolar  b j  the  Popeu  there  hM  to  require  their  confinnatioiL  Tber 

Larger  than  in  France  was  the  number  of  had  neither  legislatiTeti  adminislratiTe,  nor  ji- 

prominent   opponents    to   papal  iniallibilitj  didal  power  in  the  Ghnrch,  nor  was  anj  ^* 

among  the  theolo^cal  scholars  of  Germanj.  ther  efficacy  attributed  to  their  excommoDia- 

A  considerable  number  of  the  leading  theolo-  tloa  thttu  to  that  of  anj  other  bishop.  Xo 

gians  and  GathoUc  periodicals  appeared  to  special  prerogatiTes  were  held  to  hare  been 

consider  an  earnest  and  a  vigorous  c(Mnbat  bequeathed  to  them  by  8t  Peter,  and  theoBlr 

against  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  as  duty  ocmadered  to  devolve  on  tiiem  in  Timte 

a  duty  they  owed  to  the  Ghurch.    Prominent  of  thc^  primacy  was  that  of  watchiim;  over  tLe 

among  the  publtoationa  of  this  class  was  the  observance  of  the  canons.    The  lumted  right 

book  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Ja-  of  hearing  appeals,  granted  to  them  hj  tbe 

nua,"  and  entitled  "  The  Pope  and  the  GouncU."  Gonncil  of  Sardica,  in  347,  was  avovedlT  a 

Men  of  all  parties  professed  to  be  astonished  innovation,  of  purely  ecdesiasticsl  origiB,  vA 

at  an  immense  amount  of  scholarship  dia-  moreover  waa  never  adnutted  or  exerciMd  ia 

played  in  it.    It  was  a  dechtfed  opinion  that  Africa  or  the  East    Many  nataonal  Chnreh^ 

only  a  life-long  study  of  Ghurch.hiBtory  would  like  the  Armenian,  the  Syro-PernaD,  the  Iruh, 

enable  a  scholar  to  write  such  h  book,  and  that  and  the  ancient  British,  were  independent  ot 

a  Ghurch  historian  of  no  ordinary  ability  any  influence  of  Borne.    When  first  aomediin; 

must  either  be  its  aathor  or  must  have  aided  like  the  papal  qrstem  waa  put  iaio  word&bj 

in   its   compilation.    As   the   senior  of  the  an  Eastern  Patriarch,  St.  Oregory,  tbe  grett- 

Ghurch  historians  of  Germany,  Dr.  DOlHnger,  of  est  and  beat  of  all  the  eariy  Popes^  repodiatol 

Munich,  had  already  publicly  avowed  Mmself  the  idea  aa  a  wicked  blasphenqr.    Not  eta  of 

a  determined  opponent  of  the  promulgation,  he  the  Fatbera  ezplaina  the  passages  of  the  Stv 

was  erroneously  believed  to  be,  if  not  the  an-  Testament  about  St  Peter  in  the  uhnmoaUM 

thor,  at  least  connected  with  the  authorship.  sense ;  and  the  Tridentine  profesaioD  of  bit^ 

The  work  is  a  most  violent  attack  on  the  an-  binds  all  the  clergy  to  intcApret  Scriptore  ic 

thority  possessed  in  the  Ghurch  by  the  Pope  aocordance  with  their   unanimooa  con^^&t 

on  the  one  hand  and  the  Gonncil  on  ti&e  other,  Hence,  concludes  the  author,  ^'To  prov^e  tba 

and   the   relation  of  the  two.     ^^For  thir-  dooteine  of  papal  infidlilMli^,  nothiog  lesj 

teen  centuries,"  says  the  author,  ^^anincom-  required  than  a  complete  falsificatkn  of  Cbordi 

prehensible  silence  on  this  fundamental  article  history.^* 

reigned  throughout  the  whole  Ghurch  and  her  It  waa  admitted  on  both  aides  that  the  W 

literature.    None  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  was  the  most  able  work  that  the  opponeau  t^ 

faith,  no   catechism,  none   of  the  patristic  the  Gononcil  could  make  against  the  in^yiibili? 

writings  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  question.    To  refute  such  a  book  wooU  <^ 

people,  contain  a  syllable  about  the  Pope,  still  course,  require  some  time  and  space;  and  ud 

less  any  hint  that  all  certainty  of  faith  and  most  important  replies  did  therefore  not  »^ 

doctrine  depends  on  him.*'    The  book  then  pear  before  tbe  dose  of  the  year,  and  viU  m 

endeavors  to  show  that  not  a  single  question  referred  to  in  the  Amemioax  Akstal  Cto^ 

of  doctrine  for  the  first  thousand  years  waa  tjkdijl  for  1670. 

finally  deddedby  the  Popes;  that  in  none  of  the  In  view  of  the  formidable  oppositioa  to 

early  controversies  did  they  take  any  part  at  the  promulgation,  shown  by  the  Genaas  tkcc- 

all;  and  that  their  interposition,  when  they  logians,  the  National  Goundl  of  the  ^- 

began  to  interpose,  was  often  far  from  felid-  ops  of  Qermany,  hdd  at  Fkilda,  in  September. 

tous.     Pope  Zosimus,  the  book  says,  com-  became  a  su^ect  of  general  interest.  1^ 

mended  the  Pelagian  teaching  of  Gelestius;  pasUH^al  lettera  issued  by  the  assembled  li^ 

Pope  Julian  affirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  8a-  ops  aimed  particularly  at  allaying  the  oaea^ 

beuian  Marcellus  of  Ancyra;  Pope  liberins  ness  which  tbe  bishops  were  aware  had  ^f^^ 

subscribed  an  Arian  creed;  Pope  Yigilius  con-  in  large  drdes.    They  reminded  the  hiw^^ 

tradicted  himself  three  times  running  on  a  of  their  dioceses  that  **  never  and  never  $ba^ 

question   of  faith;  Pope  Honorins  lent  the  and  can  a  General  Gonncil  establish  a  dofto* 

whole  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  support  not  c<Mitained  in  Scripture  or  in  the  Aport^j 

of  the  newly-introduced  Monothelite  heresy,  cal  traditions.  ***  Never  and  never  shall aad 
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eaa  a  €ton«ral  Ooa&oil  proclaim  doctrines  in  taining  the  forms  of  prayers  to  be  used,  and  a 

contradiction  to  the  principles  of  justice^  to  detafled  accomit  of  the  ceremonial  to  be  fol- 

the  right  of  the  staito  and  its  aathorities  to  lowed,  all  based  on  an  extract  from  the  cere- 

onltore  (0€9ittu»ff\  and  the  true  interests  <Kf  monials  of  the  ancient  councils.    The  foUow- 

scienoe  ( Witeenseaqft),  or  to  the  lentimate  ing  is  a  translation  of  the  last-named  doca- 

freedom  and  well-being  of  nations.  *  *  *!n  either  ment,  issued  by  Aloisius  Ferrari,  Frothonotary 

need  any  one  fear  that  the  General  Council  Apostolio,  Prefect  of  Geremonies : 

will  thoi^tlesslr  and  hastily  frame  resola-  Un  tbe  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  8th  of  Dee«m- 

tioDS  which  needlessly  would  pat  it  in  antago*  her  of  the  year  1869,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 

nism  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  half-past 

wonts  of  the  present  times;  or  that  it  would,  %^'  m.,  the  celebration  of  the  (Ecumenical  Vatican 

vvouw  v»  buxj  ^««0WA»  •""«»,f  2:    *'""•*"  """*«>  Council  will  be  solemnly  begun  with  devout  prayer 

in   the  manner  of  enthusiasts,  endeavor  to  ^  the  chapel  over  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 

^ansplant  into  the  present  times,  views,  cus-  Peter, 

toms,  and  institutions,  of  thnes  gone  by."  At  the  appointed  hour  all  wiU  meet  at  the  Apoa- 

In  reply  to  an  insinuation  that  there  would  toUoVatioMi  Palace.               .  r>      r    a  *^.  n 

«^«*>   K^  4.K.*  Aiii.Mi4^  i;i«/»i.4^«  ^^  ;i/^Ka>A  ♦»»/»  Woi,  The  most  Emment  and  most  Kev.  Lords  the  Car- 

not  be  the  fullest  hberty  of  debate,  the  bish-  ^^^    ^^  the  host  Bev.  Lords  the  Patriarchs  will 

ops  say :  **  the  bishops  of  the  Oathoho  Church  vest  in  the  Atda  J\tromMiontm:  the  most  Bev.  Lords 

will  never  and  never  forget  at  the  Qenearelk  the  Pnmatea,  Arohbiahopa,  JBishops,  and  Abbots 

ConnciL  on  this  most  important  occasion  of  who  have  pUoe  in  the  Council  by  privUege,  both  of 

their  office  and  calling,  the  holiest  of  their  *^^?^^?„'^4.9f^?^j!L*?!?7SL'1i*^®  *i-®^ 

dntiea, 

they 

that  he  who  desires  to  please 

servant   of  Christ,  remembering  the  account  "jents:  all  will  then  immedUtely  proceed  to  the 

.^-kc^v..  ♦ivAw  ».:ii  Z,.^»  I.AWA  ♦-v  2i'^^  ix<^«rv«A  ♦>.«  chapel  over  the  portico  of  the  Bssilica  of  St.  Peter  to 

which  they  wiU  soon  have  to^ve  before  the  ^^^^  ^he  coming  of  our  Most  Holy  Lord  Pope  Pius 

throne  of  the  Ihvme  Judge,  know  no  other  the  Ninth. 

line  of  conduct  but  that  dictated  by  their  faith  The  senior  of  the  Cardinal  Priests,  the  two  Cardi- 

and  th^r  eonsdenoe."  With  admirable  wisdom  xud  Deacons  who  assist  the  Pope,  the  Cardinal  Beacon 

the  biahops.suc^ededin  -o  framing  their  letter  -^.P^iJl^t^e  t'o  ttrL*Ut^r?«'^^^^^ 

as   to  receive  the  approval  of  both  parties.  Pontiff  Vith  the  Book  and  Candle,  the  ApostoUo  Sub- 

The  principal  organ  of  those  urging  the  pro-  deacon  Auditor  of  the  Bota,  will  also  put  on  white 

mnlgation  of  infUlibffity,  the  OivUtd  CattoHca  vestments  in  the  Pauline  Chapel^  the  Cardinal  Priest 

of  Borne,   warmly  recommended  the  letter,  goepted,whowill  put  onacope;  widallwUl^ 

whUe  thPoppone/t.  «f  promdgati««  recelyei  Slfefej^'TSX'J^i^^'^''"''*-*'^^"- 

tt  With  great  joy  as  a  momentous  testm&ony  The  Supreme  Pontiff  havtnff  vested  and  put  on  the 

agfllnat  an  opinion  which  they  contended  was,  mUra  jfrtUom,  or  pre<nons  mitre,  will  go  to  the  be- 

anions  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  extremely  for»-mendoned  chapel;  and.  after  the  first  verso  of 

unpopular,  and  as  an  indication  that,  as  mem-  ^^  ^7^  .ff*^  OreaU^' Sinrthuha&  been  sung,  a  pro- 

ojxpv^u^u,  •«    «  «*                   ^.tr24.w  ^  ♦u-  cession,  with  prayers,  will  be  begun  and  finished  in 

bers  of  the  Councils,  the  great  m^nty  of  the  tte  maimer  prescribed  in  the  Ordo  and  MetAodiu 

G^-man  bishops  would  be  found  among  the  eOehvndi  (hneOium. 

earnest  opponents.  The  Most  'Holy  Father,  on  entering  the  Basilica, 

In  October  the  bishops  began  to  arrive.    The  ^U  descend  from  the  SdlaGettatoria  (or  platfonn 

first  livere  from  the  Eai 

early.     The   European 

began  to  pour  in  only  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  vflrsicles  aucT  prayers,  and  wiU'then  go  to  the 

November.    By  the  first  of  December,  fully  HaUof  the  Councffl,  and  the  Mass  of  the  Immaculate 


8V  was  shown  them.    As  a  train  crossed  the  College. 

frontier  into  the  Pontifical  States,  an  oflAcer       When  the  prayer  FlaoMi  baa  been  add  by  the 

ascertained  the  names  of  all  the  bishops,  tele-  Cardinal  CeleBront  at  ^e  end  of  the  Mass,  the  Most 

^phed  ^the  information  to  Rome^  Ld,  on  f.^!' J^'/en«^^^^^^ 

their  arrival,  they  found  other  officials  ready  the  Fathers  from  a  pulpit,  and  will  then  publish  the 

to  welcome  them,  and  to  escort  them  in  car-  indalgenoe. 

riairee  to  tteir  several  destinations.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  havinff  given  the  benediction. 

On  December  2d,  the  Pope  delivered  to  the  ^^^  P*"*  ?^^%  "^^w^  i^^  j£  ^.°L?  t^^  oM!>fi?«^l 

^.  \_   -^-  ♦i.^^  ««  -D^J»^  ^m^J^M^  ;«  ^\^^a\,^^^  vestments,  just  as  if  he  were  gomg  to  celebrate  a 

biflhops  then  m  Rome,  assembled  in  the  Sistme  golemn  Pontifical  Mass. 

Ohapel,  an  allocution  in  preparation  for  the       Then,  after  the  performance  of  the  usual  homare. 

Council ;  and  they  receivea  printed  copies  of  the  prayers  of  the  Council  will  be  begun,  and,  after 

S31    apostolical  letter,  dated  November  87th,  the  vemide  BmMximm  Domino,  all  and  every  who 

^^i" ^  «^«MA  •vt.^^iMM Vr%«  ♦!.*  ,^«;i  ^«;i<^«  ^*  iiil  have  not  the  nffht  of  bemj:  present  at  the  Session  of 

settling  some  matters  for  the  good  order  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^      ^^^  ^^  \^^  Hall,  and  the  door  will 

Cooncil  and  the  dispatch  of  busmess.    [See  the  y^  g]^ut. 

text  of  the  aUaeutian  of  December  2d,  and  of        ^he  formal  opening  of  the  Council  •  took 

the   apostolical  letter  of  November  2Tth,  m 

x>«^»r  »J^  TVumniEMTa  \     Wif  1^  ft  ftnnv  nf  tW«  1  At-        *  The  following  aooonnt  Is  abridged  from  a  letter  of  the 

^PXTBVIO  IMHmKKNTS.)     W  IHl  a  oopy  or  ims  let-  ^^  ^^^^  UedUr  to  the  Ca&SS!  World  of  New  York, 

ter,  the  bishops  also  received  pamphlets  con-  and  published  by  that  periodical  February,  ISTO. 
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place  on  the  moming  of  the  8th  of  December,  kudt,  and  the  Holj-  Father  again  intoned  iht 

At  half-past  sereii^  the  cardinals^  archbishopa^  Veni  Creator  8pirUu»,     The  Pope  aang  the 

and  bUhops,  began  to  gather  in  the  Vatican  versidee  and  prajer  tiiat  follow  it,  and  all 

Palace,  wnere  they  ro&d,  potting  on  white  again  were  seated.  The  secretary  now  momt- 

copes  and  mitres,  and  then  passed  to  the  great  ed  the  pnlpit  and  read  aload  the  fint  propoeed 

hall  at  the  front,  and  immediatdy  over  the  decree,  ^That  this  Holy  Vatican  Oooncil  be 

vestibule  of  St.  Peter's.    Here  the  masters  of  and  is  now  opened."  The  fathers  all  anawenid, 

ceremony  assigned  to  each  one  his  proper  place,  Piae^  ;  the  rope  gave  hia  sanction ;  the  ibnoil 

and  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  soyereign  decree  was  passed  and  prodaimed,  and  the  ao- 

pontifT.  When  he  appeared,  dl  knelt  in  prayer,  taries  instructed  to  make  an  <^dd  record  of  h. 

in  a  clear  and  sonorous  yoice  he  intoned  the  A  second  decree  waa  similarly  proposed, 

Veni  OrealoT  Spiritus.   The  choir  took  up  the  Toted,  and  sanctioned,  fizingthe  second  pul^ 

strain,  the  bishops  arose,  and  commenced  to  session  for  the  festird  of  theEpiphany,  January 

more  in  procession  back  to  the  Vatican  Palace,  6,  1870.    This  dosed  the  prooeedinga  of  tbe 

through  the  dncd  hall,  down  the  unequalled  first  public  session.  The  Holy  Father  arose  and 

8cala  Regia,  and  into  the  vestibuto  of  St  Peter's,  intoned  the  solemn  Te  Deum  or  thankagiTiog. 

Tbe  Pope,  and  the  cardinals  with  him,  knelt  at  The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  traos- 

the  mam  dtar  as  the  bishops  had  done^  and  actions  of  the  Council  had  been  made  by  an 

wdted  until  the  last  strophe  of  the  hymn,  Veni  apostolic  letter  *  (MuUiplieei  inter)  of  Korem- 

Scmete  Spiritue^  was  finished  by  the  choir.  He  ber  27th.    Chapter  iL  of  this  letter  states  tiia£ 

arose,  chanted  the  verside  and  prayer  to  the  the  Pope  would  appoint  a  oongregatioQ  to 

Holy  Ghost,  and  then,  preceded  by  the  car-  which  any  member  of  the  Council  would  de- 

dinds,  also  entered  the  coundl-halL     They  liyer  in  writing  any  proposd  which  in  bi» 

passed  each  to  his  proper  place,  the  pontiff  to  opinion  would  lead  to  the  generd   benefit 

aprie-Dieu  prepared  ror  him  in  the  middle,  to  This  congregation  waa  announced  to  oaamsi 

await  the  commencement  of  the  high  mass,  of  12  cardinals  (5  residents  of  Rome,  8  otlMr 

This  should  haye  been  celebrated  by  Cardind  Itdians,  1  French,  1  Spanish,  1  German,  1  Irish), 

Mattel,  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  14  prelates  (2  patriarchs  from  the  East,  1 

but,  his  age  and  infirmities  being  too  great  to  French,  2  Spanish,  4  Italians,  1  South  Americas, 

permit  so  great  an  exertion,  the  next  in  rank,  1  from  the  United  States,  1  Mexican,  1  Enghah. 

Cardind  Patrizi,  took  his  place  and  was  the  1  Belgian,  1  German). 

celebrant  The  pontiff  approached  the  dtar  The  first  generd  congregation,  aooording  to 
with  him,  recited  the  Judiea  and  the  Co^fiteoTy  an  announcement  made  at  the  first  public 
and  then  retired  to  his  own  seat,  and  tbe  car-  session,  was  hdd  on  the  10th  of  December. 
dind  ascended  to  the  dtar  and  continaed  the  To  the  generd  congregations  the  biahopsoome. 
mass.  Before  the  last  gospel,  a  portable  pulpit  not  in  procession,  but  singly,  or  in  groitpa  of 
was  brought  out  near  thd  altar ;  Mgr.  Passa-  two,  three,  or  four,  as  they  may  onance  to 
vdli.  Archbishop  of  Iconium,  ascended  it,  wear-  arriye  at  the  door  of  St  Peter's.  They  are 
ing  cope  and  mitre,  and  preached  the  intro-  robed  not  in  cope  and  mitre,  but  simply  in 
duotory  sermon.  The  sermon  oyer,  tbe  Pope  rochet  and  mantelletta.  At  9  ▲.  M.  tiie  msin 
gaye  the  solemn  blessing,  the  gospel  of  St  John  door,  is  dosed.  Whoeyer  cornea  late  must  enter 
was  recited,  and  the  mass  waa  oyer.  by  a  side-door.  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
The  altar  being  now  clear,  the  attendants  celebrated  by  some  one  of  the  prcJiateSyWitliottt 
brought  in  a  rich,  throne-like  stand,  and  placed  music.  At  its  condusion,  the  predding  car- 
it  on  the  dtar  in  the  centre.  Monsignor  Fessler,  dinals  take  their  places.  All  kned  while  tbe 
secretary  of  the  Council,  attended  by  his  assist-  chief  cardind  reads  the  prayers  prescribed  for 
ant,  brought  in  procession  a  large  book  of  the  the  occasion.  When  he  condudea,  all  rise,  are 
gospels,  elegantly  bound,  and  placed  it  on  the  seated,  and  the  congregation  is  opened.  On 
throne.  The  Pope  then  assumed  his  full  pon-  December  10th,  only  four  of  the  predding  ear- 
tiflcd  robes.  The  cardinds  and  dl  the  prelates,  dinds  were  in  their  places.  The  duef  one, 
in  their  proper  order,  approached,  one  by  one,  Cardind  de  Reisach,  was  absent  in  Switzer* 
to  pay  him  homage,  kissing  his  hand  or  the  land,  whither  he  had  gone  for  hia  hedth,  and 
stole  he  wore.  This  oyer,  dl  knelt  while  the  died  there.  Cardind  de  Loea,  the  next  in  rtsok, 
pontiff  chanted  the  prayer,  Adsumus,  Domine.  took  his  place,  and  made  a  brief  address  to  tbe 
Four  chanters  next  intoned  the  litany  of  the  fathers  in  Latin.  The  bishops  voted  by  bsDot 
saints  in  the  strains  of  Grefforian  chant  When  first,  for  the  five  members  of  the  committee  ca 
the  litany  was  terminated,  the  Pope  recited  excuses,  and  then,  a  second  time,  for  the  tx^ 
the  prayers  that  follow  it  Cardind  Borromeo  members  of  the  committee  on  ooinplKnt&  .ii 
tbeD,  acting  as  deacon,  chanted  the  gospel  the  fathers  voting  were  oyer  seren  hundred, 
taken  from  Luke  x.,  narrating  ^e  mission  of  as  each  one  voted  for  ten  persona,  and  as  tb« 
the  disciples.  The  assembly  were  then  seated,  voting  was  very  scattering,  the  ballots  were 
and  the  lloly  Father,  himself  seated  and  wear-  placed  in  boxes,  which  wore  publidy  sealed ; 
ing  his  mitre,  delivered  a  discourse  or  allocu-  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  senior  par 
tion.*    At  the  condusion  of  this  discourse  all  triarch,  the  senior  primate,  the  senior  arch- 

■     --,  . -; -r. — - — - — T-:r — ^. ,  __ —  bishop,  the  senior  bishop,  and  the  senior  mitivd 

•  We  haye  glTcn  this  allocatioii  la  the  article  Pubuo     ^ ^ 

DOCUMS2VT8.  *  8e$  Public  DocuMsun. 
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abbot,  was  appointed  to  anpenntend  the  cottnt-  Ciiroir  zni.  Whosoever  says  that  the  true  Church 

ing  of  these  yotes  the  next  day,  and  to  snperin-  of  Christ,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  is  any 

tend  the  counting  hei^after  of  the  votes  to^be  fc^^^L  be'i^^tiJem^^^  *"'  ^'""^  ^^^^^^ 

cast  in  the  oonung  elections.     The  following  Cakok  XIV.  Whosoever  says  that  the  Holy  Apostle 

canons  have  appeared  as  a  schema  delivered  to  Peter  was  not  apoointed  by  Christ  as  the  first  of  the 

the  Ck>iincil.    They  could  not  have  been  hon-  Apostles,  and  as  tne  visible  head  of  the  whole  Church 

estly  obtamed,8nch  is  the  secrecy  observed,  militant,  or  that  he  had  onlv  the  honorary  supremaCT', 

They  are  almoit  the  very  questions  summed  up  JSlthemii                          jurisdiction,  let  him  te 

in  the  syUabus  of  December  8^  1864.  Cawoh  XV.  Whosoever  says  that  it  is  not  aocordmg 

TBS  OHUBOR  OF  OHBI0T.  to  Christ's  own  will  that  8t.  Peter  has  pennanent 

CAXoir  I.  Whosoever  says  that  the  reUrion  of  '^^*?P  ^5  ^"*  supremacy  over  the  whole  Church, 

Christ  is  not  existing  and  4pressed  in  any  Sommu-  ?'  ^jjf  *^«  ^^™*?  ^^  ?«  ^^\  *J?  successor  of  Peter 

nity  established  by  Christ  ffimself,  but  that  it  can  *^  *"^*  pnmacy  by  Divme  right,  let  him  be  anath- 

he  rightly  held  and  exercised  by  each  individual  *"}?•         yrrrr  wu                     ^v  ^.v   «          « 

for  hfmself,  and  without  regard  to  any  community  ,  Cakow  XVI.  Whosoever  says  that  the  ^man  Pope 

which  constitute  the  Church  of  Christ,  let  him  be  ™  ?d^V^^  ^?^?i  supenntendence  and  direction, 

aaathemsL  ^^^  ^^  highest  and  fullest  ]90wer  of  j[unsdiction  over 

Cako*  n.  Who«)ever  says  the  Chureh  has  not  re-  '  J^«  J^^l«  Church,  or  that  his  power  is  not  direct  and 

cei  ved  from  Christ  any  positive  and  unchangeable  or-  }f.«it\™ate  over  the  whole  of  the  various  churches,  let 

ganiaation,  but  that  it  &,  just  like  any  other  human  ^^}^  *"y^?^                       *v  *  *v    -a 

eommunity,  mutable  and  transformablS,  according  to  ,  ^f^?»  ^^^Jv^'^®^®'*  v7*v*¥t  *?u    n^S?'^^' 

the  changes  of  the  times,  let  him  be  anithema.  ^«P*  ^^^  'S^i^^^J  "  «»**J"«\®<1  ^7  *>?  CatEoho 

Casov  III.  Whosoever  says  the  Church  of  Divine  Church  and  bestowed  upon  her  by  Chnst,  and  the 

Promiaea  is  not  an  external  and  visible  community,  *^"me  civil  power  cannot  exist  togetiier,  so  as  to 

but  a  purely  intenud  and  invisible  one,  let  him  be  P*??,® "^t^V^^T?  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^«^  H?  ^«  *"*'^®°"*' 

anathema.  Cahow  XVIII.  Whosoever  says  that  the  power 

Cajtoh  rv.  Whosoever  says  that  the  true  Chureh  necessaiy  for  the  government  of  a  civil  Bt^does  not 

Is  not  a  body  in  Itself,  but  consists  of  different  and  f™anate  from  Gof,  or  that  one  w  not  bound  bv  Divme 

diapezaed  denominations,  and  is  diffhscd  throughout  !?^  to  submit  himself  to  such  Dower,  or  that  such 

th£  all ;  or  that  the  different  communities  opposed  P?'^?  "  repugnant  to  the  natural  hberty  of  men,  let 

to  each  other  in  their  professions  of  faith,  mS  di-  ^  ^  '"vt v™wu                     *i,  *   ^^  ^  v*       •  * 

vided  in  their  spirit,  eqSaUy  form  members  or  parts  ,  ^^^»  ^^'  Whosoever  saysthat  all  rights  exist- 

of  the  one  eon^on  (Aureh  of  Christ,  let  hiiS  be  i?*f  ^♦tf''^?  men  anse  from  the  political  state,  and 

m^^y^^iy^n                                               ^  that  there  is  no  other  authonty  besides  that  consti- 

Caitox  V.  Whosoever  says  that  the  Church  of  *"*??'  ^^  ^™  be  anathema.                 • 

Christ  ifl  not  an  institution  absolutely  necessary  for  fSt^i^  a  ^^^^^^'^  ^7^  ^PjiT  i  ^^^^^  ™^ 

reaching  eternal  happiness,  or  that  men  can  arrive  at  fPJ  P?^P,  ^^  ^!^  «>"^?<^  "  ."\  *^«  l»^  «^  ^^V^, 

this  bleSsing  througfi  the  exercise  of  any  other  kmd  Ii^«4  »*»*«>  ^f  ""i^llP^'S}!''  "^P""^"^  *^^  ?'®'''  ?f  V*^ 

of  «ligion!*let  bun  be  anathema.           ^  J^JL.^?^®''*?  ""i  ft®  ^\^  oonceminff  what  is 

CahSk  Vl.  Whosoeversaysthatthe  authority  with  ^J'^?^*??  unUwfUldo  not  extend  to  suc^  acUons. 

which  the  CathoUo  Chureh  proscribes  and  condemns  ""T  i^^V^V  "f^i^  "i'T^T^  '^''^t^  ^7*?- 

all  religious  sects  separated  from  its  communion  is  P?^",^*  ^  ^""^  "^^"^^  ^7  ^^^^  "«*^^'  ^®*  *^ 

not  prescribed  by  Divine  right;  or  that  about  religious  wanatnem^   Txn.      ^            *i,  *  *i.   i         *  *i. 

truths  only  opinions,  not  certamties,  can  existf  and  rS^P^  ^^  Whosoever  says  that  the  laws  of  the 

CA^oar  Vn.  Whosoever  says  that  this  very  Church  fct  *JlSiJTnii!fo«nL'^i^^^ 

of  ChriKt  can  fall  into  darkness  or  error,  aid  so  de-  }i^^JSS^^lfy'^^^^^ 

viatc  from  the  Holy  Troth  in  fidth  and  morels,  and  ^  '^**^*"  °^  rehgion,  let  1dm  be  anathema, 

fall  away  from  its  original  institution  hito  depravity  The  oonduding  prayer  was  said,  and  the 

9Dd  oormption,  let  h£m  be  anathema.  meeting  acfjoumed. 

Cjjtoh  Vm.  Whosoever  says  the  present  Church  Qn  the  14th  of  December  a  second  general 

of  Chnat  is  not  the  last  and  highest  institution  for  ^^«,^«««*i^„  „„.  i,^ij      T»r*v  a^^^t^^^^^  ^^^^ 

reacting  eternal  happiness,  but  that  there  is  another  congregation  waa  held.    Two  documents  were 

to  be  expected  through  a  new  and  more  complete  effu-  distributed  to  the  bishops.^   Ihe  first  was  a 

aion  of  the  Holy  Spuit,  let  him  be  anathema.  *'  constitution  '*  on  the  election  of  the  Roman 

Cajtok  IX.  Whosoever  says  that  the  infallibiUly  pontiflE;  should  the  Apostolic  See  become  vacant 

L'  *^t  Pl'n^e  ^T&tf  A*°iSrSS>rf  d-ring  theJEcomenioal  Council,  dated  Decern- 

Other  truths  which  are  necessaiy  to  the   intogral  ber  4,  as  follows: 

maintenance  of  the  Bevelation,  let  him  be  anathema.  Since  fhll  power  to  feed,  direct,  and  govern  the 

Cason  X,  Whosoever  says  that  the  Chureh  is  not  Universal  Chureh  was  given  to  the  Soman  Pontiffs 

a  perfect  Institution,  but  merely  a  corporation,  or  that  in  the  person  of  St.  Petor.  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  by 

It  la  of  such  a  nature,  with  regard  to  civil  society  or  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tne  ver^r  peace  and  unitv  of 

the  state,  as  to  be  subject  to  the  temporal  power,  let  the  Chureh  might  eosUy  be  imperilled  if,  the  Apostolic 

bim  be  anathema.  See  being  vacant,  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  should 

Caxtoit  XI.  Whosoever  says  that  the  Church  di-  arise  concerning  we  election  of  the  new  Pontiff. 

-Finely  instituted  is  like  a  society  of  equals,  and  that  To  avert  so  untoward  an  event,  Constitutions  have 

the biahops,havingofflcc8  and  duties. *- 1— *^j  v-*v^  r> •D^^i.jflP-  n, 

erximenUu  power  oestowed  upon  tl 

rSfl^ht,  and  which  they  can  freely  exercise, 

aziafthema.  Lateran  (Cap.  Licet  De  Electione} ;  by  B.  Gregory 

Caitov  XIL  Whosoever  says  that  Christ,  our  Sav-  X.  in  the  Second  General  Council  or  Lyons  (Cap. 

iour  and  Sovereign,  has  oonrerred  upon  the  Church  Ubi  Be  Electione  in  6) ;  by  Clement  V.  (Clement, 

the  power  to  direct  only  by  advice  and  persuasion  2  Be  Electione) ;  by  Gregoiy  XV.  (Constit.  Becet 

those  who  turn  aside,  not  to  compel  them  by  orders,  Somanum  Pontifieem) ;  by  Urban  vlll.  (Constit. 

by  coercion,  and  by  external  verdicts  and  statutory  Ad.  Bomani  Pontifiois  V.  Kal.  Februarii,  1625);  and 

punishments,  let  him  be  anathema.  by  Clement  XII.  (Constit.  Apostolatus  lY.  nonas 
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Octobris,  1782),  in  which,  among  many  other  things  erer  the  deadi  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  oesofs  darinc 

there  preioribed  in  order  that  a  matter  of  so  grw  the  celebration  of  whatever  (Rflnmcnical  Council 

moment  should  be  performed  in  the  most  soitable  whether  held  in  Borne,  or  in  wfaateyer  other  plaee  in 

manner,  it  Lb  declared  and  decreed  that,  without  any  the  worid,  the  election  of  the  new  Pontiff  snould  be 

exception  whatever,  the  election  of  tne  Sovereign  made  alwajs  exdosiyely  by  the  CoDege  of  Cardimli 

Pontiff  is  the  affair  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  alone,  alone,  aooording  to  the  manner  above  defined :  sad 

Taming  these  things  over  in  Oar  mind,  now  that  that  the  same  ConnciL  as  soon  as  it  shall  reectve 

the  (Ecnmenical  and  General  Vatican  Council  con-  certain  news  of  the  death  of  the  Ponliff,  ahooU 

yoked  b/  the  Apostolical  Letters,  beginning  with  understand  that  it  is  iMo/ado  sospended  and  pro- 

the  woros  u£t€m%  Bdriij  of  the  2dth  June,  1868,  is  rogued  until  the  new  Tontiff,  canonioally  eleoed. 


on  the  point  of  being  solemnly  inaugurated,  it  ap-  shall  ordain  and  renew  that  it  oontinoe  ita 

peered  to  Us  Our  ApostoUc  duty  to  prevent  and  cut  We  also  decree  that  these  preaenta  ahoold  lensin 

off  ftom  henceforth  all  occasion  of  discord  and  dis*  sod  be  always  valid  and  in  scree,  wad  never  at  sdj 

cussion  conoeminf  the  election  of  the  Sovereign  Pen-  time,  under  whataoever  title  or  cause  of  nuUi^.  or 

tiff,  if  that  it  should  be  pleasing  to  the  Divine  Will  to  defect  of  Our  intention,  or  under  any  plea  or  kv 

call  Us  out  of  tlus  life  during  the  said  Council.  whatsoever,  should  be  invalidated  or  called  in  qiK»- 


Moved  further  by  the  examples  of  Julius  II.,  Our  tion  in  any  manner;  and  we  deeree  that  henoefoitiL 

predecessor  who,  as  is  kaown  in  Idstory  (Baynsld,  all  attempts  whatever  to  set  aside  the  above  depoaU 

Annal,JSode8,.  ad  annum  1518,  No.  VII.),  being  strick*  tions,  made  by  what  authority  soever,  the  Apostolic 

en  by  fatal  illness  at  the  time  that  the  Vth  Council  See  being  vacant,  ahall  be  null  andyoid,  even  thoi^h 

of  iJateran  was  sitting,  called  the  Cardinals  sround  by  the  said  Vatican  Council  itself,  at  oj  any  faXan 

him,  and,  solicitous  for  the  legitimate  election  of  his  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  that,  eyen  thooffh  if  viUi 

successor,  in  their  presence  ordered  that  this  should  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Cardinala  oiT  the  Holf 

be  done,  not  hy  the  said  Council,  but  bv  their  Col-  Soman  Church. 

lege  alone,  as  m  effect  was  the  case  at  tne  death  of  Nevertheless,  whenever  it  ahall  be  neoessair  ty 

the  aforesud  Julius ;  and  also  by  the  examples  of  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  Our  predeoessor,  Aki' 

Our  other  predecessors,  Paul  m.  and  Pius  IV..  the  ander  ni.,  published  in  the  Council  of  Lsteran,  and 

former  of  whom  by  Letters  Apostolic  of  the  19tn  of  commencing  Lied  de  VUandck,  or  any  other  Constini- 

November,  1544,  tne  latter  by  similar  letters  of  the  tion  Apostolio,  apecisl  or  geneiaL  and  pnbHshsd  in 

22d  September,  1561,  providing  for  the  case  of  their  the  Gtoneral  Coundls,  and  even  uough  included  ia 

death  during  the  celebration  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  body  of  the  laws,  and  under  whateyer  term  cr 

decreed  that,  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff  form,  and  howsoever  oindin^  it  shall  be,  as  if  thcj 

becoming  necessaiy,  it  should  be  done  by  the  Car-  were  Inserted  word  by  word  in  the  present  Constitu- 

dinabi  of  the  Holy  Soman  Church  alone,  entirely  ex-  tion,  except  in  those  parte  which  are  ooDtnzr  to 

eluding  all  participation  whatever  of  the  Council,  these  presents,  iohiek^  m  that  case,  ahall  remain  a 

And,  further,  after  mature  deliberation  and  diligent  their  full  vigor. 

scrutiny  concerning  this  matter,  made  together  with  To  no  one,  then,  is  it  pennitted  to  yidate  tins  pace 

not  a  few  of  our  venerable  Brethren  the  Cardinals  of  declarations,  oralnanoes,  statutea  and  decrees,  and 

of  the  same  Holy  Soman  Churoh^  of  Our  certain  of  Our  will,  nor  presume  to  contradict  them,  which, 

knowledge,  by  Our  own  will,  and  in  the  iUness  of  if  any  one  should  attempt  it,  let  him  know  thst  he 

Our  Apostolic  power,  we  declare,  decree,  and  estab-  will  mcor  the  displeasure  oz  Almighty  God,  and  of 

lish  that,  if  it  should  please  God  to  put  an  end  to  His  Holy  AposUea,  Peter  and  Paul. 

Our  mortal  exile  during  the  aforesiud  General  Coun-  Given  at  ot.  Peter's  in  Rome,  4th  Deoember,  18631, 

cil  of  the  Vatican,  the  election  of  the  new  Sovdreign  and  the  twen^-fourth  of  Our  Pontificate. 

Pontiff,  in  whatever  state  or  position  the  Council  (Signed)        Cabddtal  ^iATTELvnh-datano, 

may  be  at  the  timers  only  to  be  made  by  the  Car-  Cabdikai*  PASACCiI^-CLABELLL 

dinals  of  the  Holy  Soman  Church,  and  not  by  tiie  — ,               .               i.  ii          t-           ^          • 

said  Council,  all  other  persons  being  equally  exdud-  J^"®  second  was  a  Dtul  reTOnng  ana  aunai- 

ed  firom  participating  in  the  said  election  in  the  char-  ling  many  of  the  cenatires  and  penidtitt  enacted 

acter  of  deputy'  for  any  one  whomsoever,  even  under  in  times  past  by  the  oanon  law  against  Tarions 

authority  of  the  CouncU  itself.  offences.    It  is  dated  October  12,  and  ia  as  fol- 

Further^  in  order  that  this  election  by  the  afore-  k!!!.  .                  «««~  w«w»#^»  *-,  «»u  »  w  ^v.- 

said  CardinalB,  being  relieved  of  all  impediments,  ^O^"' 

and  of  all  occasion  of  perturbation  and  dissension,  Pius,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  ei 

may  proceed  more  freely  and  expeditiously,  with  the  perpetuam  mdmoriam. 

same  knowledge  and  fulness  of  Apostolical  powers,  It  behooves  the  moderation  of  the  ApostoUc  S<« 

We  also  decree  and  establish  that,  if  We  should  die  to  retain  that  which  has  been  salutarily  oonititute^ 

during  the  aforesaid  Vatican  Council,  the  said  Coun-  in  the  Canons  of  old,  so  that,  if  sacred  aispeniatiaas 

cil,  in  whatever  state  or  position  it  may  be  found,  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered  dreumstuioes 

should  understand  that  it  is  at  once  and  immediately  of  the  times,  the  said  Apostoltb  See  should  proride 

suspended  and  prorogued,  as  with  these  Our  letters  and  apply  a  remedy  in  accordance  with  its  supreme 

We  intend  now  to  suspend  the  same  unto  a  period  power. 

to  be  hereafter  fixed  upon}  in  otiier  words,  that  with-  We  have  hence  observed,  in  the  coarse  of  bte 

out  any  delay  it  should  immediately  cease  to  hold  years,  that  the  number  of  eclesiastical  oeosures  ic- 

eny  Assembly,  Congregation,  or  Session,  to  make  curred  ipto  faeto^  winch  have  been  holily  inflicted 

any  decree  or  canon,  nor  for  any  reason  or  cause,  and  promulgated  m  maintenance  oftfaediactpIiDe  sad 

even  though  it  should  appear  of^  great  importance,  integrity  of  the  Church,  and  in  order  to  corb  sni 

can  it  proceed  in  any  matter  until  the  new  Pontiff,  correct  the  unbridled  license  of  evil-doers,  have  Gt- 

canonioally  elected  by  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardi-  tie  by  littie  increased  in  number  and  yolnme ;  that 

nals,  shall  believe  it  due  time  to,  and  of  his  Sov-  some  causes  of   infliction  of  some  can  no  fonftr 

ereign  Authority  intimate  the  reopening  and  conti-  arise,  through  the  changes  of  times  and  manners, 

nuation  of,  the  same  CounoiL  and  thus  they  no  longer  possess  their  original  ti«c 

Deeming  it,  moreover,  opportune  that  the  thin^  and  opportuneness,  and  that  henoe  they  give  rise  13 

which  We  nave  ordained  on  occasion  of  the  aforesaid  various  doubts,  anxieties,  and  scruples  of  con8dez»r, 

Vatican  Council,  whether  with  regard  to  the  election  both  to  the  faithfUl  and  to  those  who  have  the  ohajfe 

of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  with  regard  to  the  bus-  of  their  souls. 

pension  of  the  said  Council,  should  furnish  a  certain  We,  therefore,  desiring  to   repur  these  Ineoc- 

and  stable  norma  to  serve  in  perpetuity  on  all  similar  veniences,  haye  ordained  that  a  Ust  should  be  dra«c 

occasions,  with  equal  knowledge  and  power  as  above,  Ujp  of  such  cases,  and  be  presented  to  Us,  in  order  thst. 

We  decree  and  establish  tiiat,  in  the  fliture,  when-  after  diligent  examination,  we  might  ostabliah  which 
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H  wonld  be  tiBdfti]  to  preserre  and  reUdn,  and  whioh  partionlariy  those  who  lUaely  sign  enoh  memoiialB, 

to  modifjT  or  abrogate.  whether  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  Pontiif  or  of  the 

This  hat  having  been  made,  and  the  counsel  of  Yioe-Chanoellora,  or  any  acting  in  the  stead  of  the 

onr  Venerable  Brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  same. 

Boman  Church,  deputed  as  the  general  inqnisitors  of  10.  Whosoeyer  abaolyee  an  aocomplioe  in  vteeato 


knowledge,  with  serious  deliberaticm,  and  in  the     arisen,  oould  have  hewd  the  confession  of  die  dyinff 
fulness  of  Oar  Apostolic  authority,   We  decree  by    person. 


thia  constitution,  which  is  to  be  of  perpetual  author-  11.  Those  who  usurp  or  sequestrate  the  jurisdio- 

ity,  that  of  all  censures  of  every  kind  whether  of  ex-  tions,  possessions,  or  revenues,  which  belong  to 

communication,  suspension,  or  interdict,  which  have  ecclesiastical  persons  on  account  of  their  churches  or 

hitherto  been  inflicted  iota  ierUentia^  and  incurred  benefices. 

^/a«to.  no  other  shall  henceforth  remain  in  force,  12.  Those  who  invade,  destroy,  or  retain  for  their 

saving  only  those  inserted  m  this  Constitution,  and  own  use  or  that  of  others,  the  cities,  lands,  places, 

that  only  In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  here  in-  and  rights,  belon^g  to  the.Boman  Church,  or  who 

serted ;  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  same,  usurp,  perturb,  or  retain,  the  supreme  jurisdiction 

not  onfy  m  ao  flo'  as  the  canons  of  old  aeoord  with  within  the  same.               '            "          *           . 

M»  Our  Conatitutionjbot  should  reoeiye  all  their  We  declare  that  the  absolution  ftom  all  the  ex- 

fopoe  in  virtue  of  this  Our  Constitution  itself,  end  as  oomunications  here  enumerated  was,  and  spedaUy, 

if  they  were  now  for  the  flrst  time  published.  reserved  to  the  Boman  Pontiff  pro  tempore^  uid  for 

such  the  general  concession  of  power  to  absolve 


KxooioniinoATion  lat^  tEwnamm  spmiallt  b»-  from  cases  and  censures  or  from  excommunications 

BXBVXD  TO  XHB  BOXAV  poaiiw.  PBserved  to  the  Boman  Pontiffs,  in  no  way  suffices. 

We  declare  that  henceforth  such  are  subject  to  ox-  ^^  which  account  we  further  revoke  all  indults 

communication  latcB  unUntia^  specially  reserved  to  whatsoever  concerning  such,  under  whatever  form, 

the  Boman  Pontiff:  or  to  whatever  persons,  even  regulars,  of  what  order, 

1.  Who  apostatize  flrom  the  Christian  Faith ;  and  oongregation,  society,  or  institute  soever.  Those 
all  and  singular,'  heretics,  whatever  their  name,  and  ^®°f  ^ho  should  presume,  without  the  necessary 
to  what  sect  soever  belonging,  and  those  who  believe  fiMmlty^nder  whatever  pretext,  to  absolve  such,  let 
in  them,  and  their  receivers,  promoters,  and  de-  them  know  themselves  to  be  under  the  bond  of 
fenders.  excommunication,  reserved  to  the  Boman  Pontiff, 

2.  All,  and  singular,  those  who  knowingly  read  imlesa.  in  case  of  peril  or  death,  in  which,  how- 
without  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  the  books  o^®^*  ^^  obligation  is  to  be  malntiuned  with  the 
of  the  said  apostates  and  heretics,  aiguing  in  favor  I>Qreon  so  absolved,^  to  stand  under  the  prescrip- 
of  heresy,  or  ^e  books  of  what  author  soever  pro-  tions  of  the  Church  in  case  he  should  be  restored  to 
hibited   oy  name  by  Letters  Apostolic,  and  those  health. 

who  hold,  print,  or  defend,  such  books  in  whaUoever  »•„-»«,—„«. ^^».  ••— ^«  t^^  tt  -«•«.,,  •  »n  -^ 

mftTitiftr-  BXOOJOnJHIOATXOlTSBlSiaTXD  (WOT  *' SPECIALLY  ")  TO 

8.  Scidamatics  and  those  who  with  persistence  ™"  bokak  FOHrmr. 

withdraw   themselves  from  the  obedience  of  the  We  declare  that  those  are  subject  to  excommunica- 

Boman  Pontiff  of  the  time  being.  tion  1<U<e  MnUrUia : 

4.  All,  and  singular,  and  of  whatever  state,  di^-  1.  Who  teach  or  defend,  be  it  in  public  or  private, 
ni^,  and  condition,  those  who  appeal  a^inst  the  propositions  condemned  oy  the  Apostolic  Bee  under 
onmiances  and  decrees  of  the  Boman  Pontiffs  of  the  pain  of  excommunication  lata  •enUrUia;  similarly, 
time  being  to  a  future  Universal  Council,  as  also  those  teaching  or  defending  as  lawful  the  practice  of 
those  by  whose  aid,  counsel,  or  favoring,  such  an  asking  the  penitent  the  name  of  the  accomplice,  a 
appeal  snail  be  made.  practice  condemned  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  Con* 

5.  All  those  who  may  kill,  wound,  smite,  arrest,  stitutions  8vmma,  7tn  July,  1746 ;  UH  primvm^ 
impriaon,  restrain,  or  hostilely  persecute,  the  Cardi-  Sd  June,  1740 ;  Aa  eradicanaum^  88th  September, 
nals  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  the  Patriarchs,  1746. 

Archbishops,  Bishops,  Legates,  or  Nuncios  of  the  2.  Those  who,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  Satan. 

Apostolic  See,  or  drive  them  from  their  dioceses,  lay  violent  hands  on  ecclesiastics,  or  religious  or 

territory,  estates,  or  dominions ;  as  well  as  those  who  either  sex,  excepting  those  reserved  cases  and  per- 

ordain  such  things,  ratify  them,  or  lend  their  aid,  sons  for  whom  the  bishop  or  others  have,  by  right  or 

counsel,  or  furtherance.  privUege,  a  permission  to  absolve. 

C.  Those  who  impede,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  S.  Those  who  engage  in  or  provoke  to  a  duel,  who 

exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurismction,  whether  by  accept  a  chaUenge,  or  are  patties  to  the  same,  or  lend 

means  of  local  or  foreign  courts  of  law,  or  who  have  any  nelp  or  ftiitheranoe.  or  any  who  permit  or  abet 

recourse  to  the  secular  courts  with  this  end,  or  who  the  same,  or  who  do  not  ao  aU  that  lies  m  their  power 

procure,  or  publish,  or  lend  aid,  counsel,  or  further-  to  prevent  the  same,  whatever  their  digmty,  whetiber 

anoe  to  any  ordinances  to  this  end.  zem  or  imperial. 

7.  Those  who  constrain,  directly,  or  indirectly,  4.  Those  giving  their  names  to  the  Masonic  or  Car- 


against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church.  sects  in  any  way,  or  fkil  to  denounce  the  secret  heads 

8.  Those  who  have  recourse  to  the  lay  power  to    or  leaders  untu  such  time  as  they  shall  have  de- 


impede  the  letters  or  any  other  act  whatever  of  the  nouneed  them. 

Apostolic  See,  or  of  an^  of  its  legates  or  delegates ;  6.  Those  who  order  the  violation  of  ecdesiaatical 

thoae  who  dir(;ctly  or  mdireotly  prohibit  their  pro-  asylum,  or  who  with  rash  temeri^  peipetrate  tiie 

mul^ation  or  execution.  same. 

9.  AU  forgers  of  Letters  Apostolic,  especially  In  0.  Those  who  violate  the  enclosures  of  nuns,  and 

the  form  of  briefs  or  memorials  concerning  grace  and  who,  of  whatever  nature  or  condition,  sex  or  age, 

justice,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Boman  Pon-  enter  a  monastery  without  legitimate  license,  as  also 

tiff  or  by  the  Yioe-ChancellorB  of  the  S.  B.  C,  or  by  those  who  admit  or  introduce  them :  and  also  nuna 

any  other  in  their  olaoe,  or  by  mandate  of  the  Boman  leaving  such  enclosures,  excepting  the  cases  and  in 

Pontiff;  as  also  those  who  publish  falsely  Letters  the  form  prescribed  by  St.  Pius  V.m  his  Constitution 

Apostolic,  especially  in  the  form  of  briefs,  and  more  D^eori, 
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7.  Women  overstepping^  the  endosnre  of  reli^fioas  by  whom  they  may  liave  been  instigirted  ai(w]M, 
hoases  of  men  and  the  superiors  or  others  admitting  in  any  of  the  cases  expressed  by  our  predecesioh, 
them.  Gregory  XV.,  QmdU.  Uninerdy  Aogiist  SO,  1632,  and 

8.  Those  guilty  of  real  Simony  (Simonia  BeaUt)  Benedict  XI v.,  C^nMU.  SaerametUum  iteidm^, 
eonceming  any  benefice  whatsoever,  and  their  aooom-  June  1, 1741 . 

plices.  Besides  these  already  enumerated  we  deckre  linu- 

9.  Those  guilty  of  real  confidential*  Simony,  in  larly  excommunicated,  those  who  were  txoommimi- 
regard  to  whatever  benefice,  and  whatever  may  be  eated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  whether  with  tbso- 
their  dignity.  lution  reserved  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  to  tb« 

10.  Those  committing  an  act  of  real  Simony,  with  Ordinary,  or  inthout  reserve,  excepting  tne  penalty 
a  view  to  gain  admission  to  a  religious  order.  of  anathema  eatabliahed  in  tne  deoree.  Sees.  lY..  Ik 

I                                  11.  All  those  who  fUl  under  the  censure  of  exeom-  tditiane  et  tuu  taeramm  Ubrarum,  to  wnic^  ire  desire 

munication  under  the  Constitution  of  St.  Pius  V.,  that  they  shall  only  be  subject  who,  without  the  n- 

Quam  pUnwn,  8d  Januwy,  1564,  by  trafficking  witli  probation  of  the  Ordinary,  print,  or  eanse  to  be 

indulgences  and  other  spiritual  favors.  printed,  hooka  concerning  sacred  things. 

18.  xhose  who  collect  alms  for  Masses,  increaidng 

the  amount,  and  making  a  profit  bv  having  the  suspkhsiohs    latib   anrmrrLB  BsaxBVXD  to  nx 

Masses  said  in  places  where  the  alms  for  saying  the  aovxBKiov  poimrp. 

same  are  customarily  smaUet  Chapters  and  convents,  with  churches  and  monis- 

18.  -Ail  those  on  whom  the  penalty  of  gcommunl-  terij»,  incur  suspension  tp»  /ado,  at  the  wffl  of  the 

cation  falU,  under  the  ConsUtution  of  St.  Pius  V.,  goly  bee,  from  the  receiptTortheiS-beneflcM^ttdaU 

AdmanHnat,mh  Mar^667 :  of  Innooent  IX.,  <?m«  j^he„  who  receive  Bishops  op  Prehites  to  the  goTen- 

abhac  wrf«,  4th  November,  16|l ;  of  Clement  Vlll..  nj^nt,  or  administration  of  one  or  the  other,  before 

Ad  Bomantponti/UM  etmm,  26th  June.  1692 ;  and  of  these  aforesaid  Bishops  have  produced  the  Apostolic 

Alexander  VIL,  Inter  eatera^  24th  October.  1660,  j^^^^  ^liich  nomid^  them, 

concemmg  tne  alienation  and  inieuoation  of  cities  ^   Thev  incur  into  jure  the  three  yean*  supauioa 

and  places  belonging  to  the  Holy  Roman  ChiuxA.  froi  colliion  of  OrdSs  who  ordain  any  one  iiSa: 

14.  Behffious  who  m^  presume  to  administer  to  ^^i^  ^f  benefice  or  patrimony,  upon  ike  agreemeat 

any,  whether  of  the  laity  or  deigy ,  except  in  case  of  that  after  ordination  tiiey  shaU  notapply  tothem  for 

necessitv,  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  or  of  maintenance 

the  Euoliarist,  in  viaticum,  without  the  leave  and  li-  ^   rpjj     j^'^^  fnio/«r* suspension  of  oneyearfron 

cense  of  the  parah pnest.                 ,    .        v  . .  the  administrationof  Orders  who  ordain  the iiibjw: 

16.  Those,  without  tiie  lawfW  permission,  absteact^  ^f  another,  even  under  pretext  of  a  benefice  aboot  to 

hig  relics  fV^m  the  holy  cemeteries  or  cataoombs  of  y^  conferred,  or  already  conferred,  but  not  auffiden: 

Borne  and  its  temtoiy,  and  those  lending  them  aid  i^  amount  without  Letters  diamissory  ftom  Im  ova 

^'^  -  Sit          1-                 •    ^   _i.i-  Bishop :  or  even  a  subject  of  his  own  who  has  bwn 

16.  Those  who  communi^te  with  persons  excom-  livw'^iut  of  hia  jurisdiction  for  a  oonadenWe 

mtmicated  by  name  by  the  Pope  m  ertmtne  cnmtnoeo,  ^n^  g^  that  he  might  there  have  oontnKJted  a  «- 

and  lending  them  aid  and  favor.           ,    ,  ,,   .  nonical  impediment,  without  letten  of  teetixnooUl 

IT.  Ecdeeiaatacs  who  knowingly  and  of  their  own  ft^m  the  Oldinary  oi  the  pUce  in  which  he  haa  befn 

will  communicate  ti»  (Unnu  with  persons  excommu-  living 

nicated  hy  name,  bv  the  Boman  Pontiff,  and  those  iTrhose  incur  suspension  uteotitre  for  a  year  fi«a 

receivmg  them  to  the  offices.  collation  of  Ordere  who  shiJl  have  oonfetrcd  aar 

sacred  Order  (except  the  caae  of  legitimate  piivilefe\ 

ixoomfUMOATiOFS  LXTM  awnKSTiM,  BXSXBVXD  TO  without  titic  of  benefice  or  patrimony  to  an  eede»'ia»- 

BisBOPS  OB  OBDiBABixa.  ^0  llvlng  in  any  congregation  in  which  no  a^leia 

We  declare  that  they  are  subject  to  excommunica-  prefession  is  maae,  or  to  a  religious  not  yet  profeaeed. 

tion  laki  mUetUim^  reserved  to  Biahops  or  ordlnar  6.  Beliglous  expelled  f^m  their  monssteries  acd 

ricB :  Uvin|<  esdra  relif^ionem  incur  ipao  Jure  peipetnal  ns- 

1.  Clerics  in  holy  orders,  or  regulan  or  nuns  pre-  pension  fh>m  Orders. 

Bumlng  to  contrsct  marriage  after  the  solemn  vow  of  6.  They  incur  ^teo  Jure  suspension  from.  Orde» 

chastity,  as  well  as  those  presuming  to  contract  mar-  received  who  presume  to  receive  sndi  Orders  tna,  a 

riage  with  any  of  the  aforesaid  persons.  penon  excommunicated  or  suspended,  uiterdidei  or 

2.  Those  wno  procure  abortions  (^eeiu  eequuio).  denounced  byname :  or  from  a  notorious  heretic  or 
8.  Those  who  knowingly  make  use  of  forged  Apos-  schismatic.    We  fhrther  declare  that  one  so  receivii^ 

toUc  letters,  or  who  cooperate  in  this  sin.  ordination  in  good  faith  fh>m  such  a  penon  eaoTio'. 

exereise  such  orden  until  he  shall  ha?e  heen  <iit> 

xzooionTviaknom  latm  oanwtmM  (bot  bb-  pensed.                ,      ,    ,        ,       -.     •    .     r-^ 

axBTBD).  7-  Foreign  secular  olencs,who,  after  having  lived 

2.  Those  who  obstruct  or  intimidi^  inquisitors,  m^^^^^^J ^^^^XVmJ^L^^SjI 

informers.  witn«»e.,  «>d  oth?r  mlnisters^of'the  holy  SS'XSdTli^JrfliS^^t'Sf  ?h^lr'^^Sr 

license  of  their  Ordinary  addressed  to  sny  bat  Ux 
Cardinal  Vicar  of  the  city,  and  who  bare  not  p«^ 


*iiiu™c«,  wi(,ii«.»o.,  ^^^^^  UI.UHI1*™  u.  loio  xiuij  ^^     ahould  be  ordained  out  of  their  own  dio«»#  ^5 

office ;  tiiose  who  abstract  or  bum  the  wntin|rs  of  the  jj^^^  ^^  their  OrSnaryaddiSsed  to  sny  bat  Ux 

Sll.!f  " V,".^"*^'  ""^  ^^""^  to  any.  so  doing,  aid,  Cardinal  Vlai  of  thS%,  and  who  hare'not  p*: 

counsel,  or  favor.                        ,      *          ,          ,  formed,  before  receiving  Holy  Orders,  the  spiritca. 

S?t  it^  S^XJS^«^^  ^'i***  <>^  the  Missi/ns  so  caUed;  all  such  incor  itj- 

Si^wT^  -aWmwyttii^  mnbiiMm,  de  red.  eeel.  pension  ipeojuf^  from  Ordere  so  reoei^  during:  the 

^  TwTtt^  \.^  «-.«««-«««  «»  «,i«.M«  «mS«t««  «ood  pleasure  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  BUhoj«  wt^; 

fa^to^te^-^^^l^nTi  gS^:LVg^ri^e;^  Sw^rsF^ii^ 

*  ReaHe  si  pactum  ex  ntragne  parte  adimpleatnr.  nrrxBDicTS  latjb  sxarsBTUB  (bbsxbved\ 

Accodit  Slmonla  iXfitifldenitaUSt  Qxut  fit  onollbet  pacto,  ,  ^-v           va« 

sen  confldentlal  drca  eleetionem  ve  praBsentstionem  ad  1.  Such  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Chapters,  n^^ 

beneflcia,  ad  mnnera  eodesiastica,  etc  ever  they  may  be  entitled,  who  appeal  from  the  ofuci 
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and  commMids  of  the  Bonum  Pontiff  ^fotonpoTf  to  5.  Most  Rev.  John  Simor,  Archbishop  of 

a  future  G«iienl  CoancU,  iooar  ip$o  jvrt  the  interdict  0raiL  Hanffary 

spjcijdJy  rewrrod  to  the  aaid  Bomui  Pontiff.  cTMost  Key.' Ignatius  Andrew  Bchaepman, 

3.  Those  who  knowinffly  oelebnte,  or  cause  to  be  .    \zr7        i  Vrr     i-lr  wri     j     *^""''r*"«»"> 

celebrated,  the  Divine  Offlcea  in  phicea  forbidden  by  Archbishop  Of  Utrecht,  HoUancl. 

the  Ordinary,  or  by  the  judge  delegate,  or  by  law,  or  7.  Most  Rev.  Antonins  Hassan,  Armenian 

who  admit  persons,  excommunicated  by  name,  to  the  Patriarch. 

Divine  Offlws  or  tothe  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  g.  Rt.  Rev.  Bartholomew  d'Avanzo,  Bishop 

to  eodeaiaatioal  burial,  incur  «fMt>  jyr6  mterdict  irom  «  OaIvi 

entering  the  churches  until  such  time  as  Uiey  have  ^    vyaivi.                     ^          tji-        \.*    k     %. 
aatisflea  the  will  of  H'»«  wiiose  sentence  they  have  d*  Most  Rev.  Miecislans  Ledochowski,  Arch- 
set  at  naught.  bishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen. 

Finally,  We  wiU  and  declare  that  all  those  are  lo.  Most  Rev.  Francis  Ongini,  Archbishop 

^unilarly  subject  to  suspension  or  mteidict,  who  were  ^f  Modena,  Italy. 

decreed,  %pm  jvre^  suspended  or  interdicted  by  the  -  -    t,.    i>^„    a    -n    t  .^^.^^aU*    d;.)./.*^  ^^ 

most  Holy  Coundl  of  iSent.  /!•  R*-  -R®^-  ^L  D.  Larangeira,  Bishop  of 

Further,  those  censures,  whether  of  exoommuni-  Rio  Grande,  Brazil, 

eation,  suspension,  or  interdict,  which,  besides  those  12.  Rt.   Rev.  Ignatias  Senestry,  Bishop  of 

just  enumerated,  have  been  inflicted  bv  Our  Consti-  Ratisbon,  Bavaria. 

tations,  or  those  of  our  predecessors,  or  by  the  Sacred  ^q    \tl^  -q^^   iri/%4.^-  a    Ti^^yM^-w^-m,*    a*a1i 
Canons,  and  which  live  been  hither^  in  vigor,  ^.  V^'  Most  Rev.  Victor  A.  Dechamps,  Arch- 
whether  by  the  election  of  tho  Boman  Pontiff,  or  by  bishop  Of  Malines,  Belginm. 
the  internal  rule  of  whatsoever  order  or  institute  of  14.  Most  Rev.  Martin  J.  Spalding,  Arch- 
regulars,  as  also  of  whatsoever  college,  congregjation,  bishop  of  Baltimore,  United  States, 
society,  or  pious  house  of  what  name  or  description  -ik    -da.  -d^v    AnthnTiv  MnnAnnillA  RiBbfm  nf 
aoeve?,  we  Vill  and  dedare  that  these  same  sb^  all  j  ^^'  S    •          Antnony  MonesoiUO,  Uisnop  or 
remain  in  ftill  force  and  vigor.  Jaen,  »pam.       ^  ^       ^  _.     ^           _.  ,          ^ 

Moreover,  we  decree  that  whatsoever  of  the  new  16.  Rt  Rev.  Peter  J.  De  Freux,  Bishop  of 

concessions  and  privileges  which  may  hereafter  be  Sion,  Switzerland. 

granted  by  the  ApostoEo  See,  and  to  whomsoever,  i^,  Rt.  Rev.    Vincent   Gasser,  Bishop  of 

can  in  no  way  or  means  ever  be  understood  to  com-  TiriTAn  Tvrnl 

prchend  the  ikculty  to  absolve  any  of  the  cases  or  ^Ji  ^r  i^iJi       t>     v     i-rrtru"-          a^i. 

censures  reserved  to  the  Boman  Pontiffs,  except  in  ,  18.  Most  Rev.  Raphael  V.  YaldlVieso,  Arch- 

those  cases  where  particular  and  explicit  mention  of  bishop  of  Santiago,  Chill, 

the  same  is  there  made,  those  privileges  and  faculties  19.  Most    Rev.   Henry    Edward   Manning, 

granted,  whetiier  by  our  predecessors,  or  by  us,  at  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  England. 

•Uot's^SeroVrt^IdttvS^^  20..  RtAev.  Fred.  M.  ZineV  Bishop  of 

ever  kind,  and  endowed  with  a  particular  title  to  the  Treviso,  Lombardy. 

f^amej  and  worthy  of  special  mention,  all  and  singular  21.  Most  Rev.  Walter  Steins,  Archbishop  of 

by  this  Our  ConsUtution,  We  will  to  revoke,  suppress,  Calcutta. 

and  aboUsh,  as,  indeed,  we  hereby  revoke,  suppress,  22.  Rt  Rev.  Oonrad  Martin,  Bishop  of  Pa- 

and  abolish  them,  vvvty  existmg^  nrivilege  contrary  ,     r*  -^•'^.J^^','^^"*"**  ^i.*i««,  ^»uvry  v*  *« 

« and  more  particulariy  tnose  specially  comprehended  flerooni,  xTOSSia.            v    a     a  n                *     -u 

and  not  in  eof^p(>r0/urw,  or  ooniirmedDy  the  Apostolic  28.  Most  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Allemany,  Arch- 


Constitutions,  or  b^  whatsoever  Apostolic  appro-    bishop  of  San  Francisco,  United  States. 


.,*«.•«.«*  *«v*.*^, -«w.  w.  «-w«ww  »w*.w«  www*«.  showed 
moiVTfficTOlouTunSjual''^  AU  that  all  of  the  prominent  defenders  of  the 
of  which,  as  far  as  necessaiy,  we  intend  to  revoke  and  question  of  papal  infallibility  fanning,  De- 
do  revoke.  ,       ^     .„  ,      ,    .     .             ,  ,  champs,  Spalding,  Martin),  ana  none  of  the 

Nevertheless,  We  wdl  thmhe  fwnUtyco^  promment   opponents    (Dupanloup,    Hefele, 

Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (Seas.  XvHI.  Cap.  K.      ^    ^  ^^\t!!A  i.^^^  ^,^/La 

VL  J^  JSeform.),  to  absolve  from  whatsoever  censuJi  Strossmayer),  had  been  elected, 

reserved  by  this  Our  ConstituUon  to  the  Apostolic  The  third  congregation  was  held  on  the  21st 

See  (excepting  those  tpeeial  reserved),  be  retained  of  December,  for  the  election,  in  the  same 

and  remain  in  force.  manner,  of  twentf-fonr  prelates,  to  constitute 

At  the  second  congregation  a  ballot  was  the  deputation  or   committee  on  discipline, 

taken  for  the  members  of  the  committee  (or  The  number  of  votes  given  was  larger  than  on 

depatation)  on  matters  of  faith,  which  was  the  previous  occasion.    Among  those  elected 

generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  com-  were  the  Archbishops  of  New  York,  Mexico, 

mittee  of  the  Oomicil.    Seven  hundred  and  andQnebec,  and  the  Bishops  of  La  Crosse,  and 

twenty-one  prelates  voted,  each  voting  for  Pnno  in  Pern. 

twenty-fonr  persons.    The  votes  were  sealed  On  December  28th,  another  general  congre- 

up  as  before  in  the  presence  of  the  Coimcil,  gation  was  held,  at  which  twenty-four  prelates 

and  were  afterward  counted.    The  result  was  were  elected,  to  constitute  tiie  committee  on 

as  follows :  all  questions  relating  to  the  religious  orders. 

1.  Most  Rev.  Emmanuel  Garcia  Qilf  Arch-  Among  the  members  elected  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saragossa,  Spain.  bishop  of  Quito  and  the  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

2.  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Francis  Pi6,  Bishop  of  At  this  meeting  the  discussion  of  the  aehema 
Poitiers,  France.  or  draft  on  certain  matters  regarding  faith, 

8.  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Leahy,  Archbishop  of  given  to  the  bishops  on  December  10th,  was 

Cash  el,  Ireland.  commenced.    The  council-hall  had  been  found 

4.  Most  Rev.  R^n6  Fr.  Regnier,  Archbishop  to  be  unsuited  for  speaking.    Various  halls  in 

of  Cambrai,  France.  the  Vatican  Palace  had  been  measured ;  several 
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cburclies  had  been  examined,  and  at  one  time  yioe  when  the  enemj  attnoVed  oar  wagon- 
it  was  almost  decided  to  try  a  hall  in  the  distant  train,  and  was  highl  j  oomplimeated  by  Colonel 
Qnirinal  Pdaoe.  Bat,  before  doing  so,  the  Marshall,  in  his  report  of  bis  operatioos  on 
architect  tried  other  plans  in  the  conncil-hall  that  occasion.  He  was  elected  to  the  iDdiana 
itself^  and  finally  sncceeded  in  remedying  the  Senate,  fonr  days  after  his  return  from  Mexico, 
evils  complained  o^  so  as  to  enable  the  Oooncil  by  a  heavy  miyority  in  a  Democratic  district, 
to  open  the  disonssion  on  the  appointed  day.  he  having  always  been  a  Whig.  He  removed 
The  presiding  cardinal  annouiced  that  the  dis-  to  Lonisinlle  in  1849,  before  his  senatorial  terra 
cossion  on  the  first  schema  would  now  com-  had  expired ;  bat  his  constitaentB  woald  not 
mence,  and  that  fourteen  prelates  had  already  permit  him  to  resign,  and  he  continaed  to 
given  notice  of  their  inteution  to  speak.  Seven  serve  Uiem  for  one  year  after  faavi^  resumed 
spoke  that  day,  among  whom  were  Cardinal  his  residence  in  his  native  Statei  Haimmedi- 
Bansder,  of  Vienna,  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  ately  took  a  prominent  position  at  the  Louis- 
St  Lou^  and  Archbishop  Connolly,  of  Hali-  ville  bar,  strong  as  it  was  in  talents  and  learn- 
fax.  The  discussion  was  oontinued  on  Decem-  ing.  like  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  lawyers 
ber  29th,  on  January  8d,  4th,  8th,  and  11th;  who  have  taken  oonspicnooa  poeitiona  aa  sue- 
thirty-five  speakers,  in  all,  addressing  the  cessfhl  commanders  in  Uie  recent  war,  his  forte 
Council.  was  with  the  jury,  and  in  the  management  of 
BOUSSEAIJ,  Lovxix  H.,  Brigadier-General  difficult  oases  during  the  triaL  In  1861,  when 
U.  S.  A.,  and  late  M^or- General  of  Volunteers,  the  storm  of  secession  broke  upon  thocountiy, 
a  lawyer,  patriot,  soldier,  and  political  leader  he  labored  assiduously  to  prevent  hia  native 
of  Kentucky,  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  Ky^  in  State  from  joining  the  Soath.  When  he  ssv 
August,  1818 ;  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan-  that  actual  hostilities  could  not  be  averted, 
uary  7,  1869.  He  exyoyed  but  limited  advan-  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Senate,  and  at 
tages  of  education,  and  his  schooling  ceased  once  commenced  the  organiaation  of  tioopa  fixr 
entirely  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  His  the  Union  army.  Beoraiting  for  the  war 
father  died  in  1838,  leaving  a  large  fiunily  of  was  going  on  actively  all  around  him,  and  to 
small  children  in  straitened  circumstances,  such  an  extent  did  Kentuckians  sympathize 
When  about  fourteen,  being  the  oldest  of  the  with  the  secession  movement,  that  a  man  who 
family  at  home,  he  worked  as  a  day-laborer  actively  supported  the  Government  was  in 
at  macadamizing  the  turnpike-road  from  Lex-  hourly  periL  General  Bousseau  was  eTontoally 
ington  to  Lancaster.  Being  engage<l  in  the  obliged  to  establish  his  camp  on  the  Indiana 
study  of  the  French  language  at  this  time,  he  side  of  the  river,  and  he  was  notified  that  his 
used  to  write  out  the  coi\jugations  of  the  verbs  marching  of  his  regiment  through  the  city  of 
at  night,  and,  spreading  the  paper  before  him  Louisville  would  m  a  signal  ibr  the  rising  of 
as  he  beat  rock  by  day,  with  a  stone  upon  it  the  enemy  and  the  extermination  of  Union  mra. 
to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  it  away,  commit  He  was  at  length  ordered  tojoin  in  the  field  t^ie 
the  exercise  to  memory.  When  he  became  of  forces  he  had  organized,  and,  as  their  oommand- 
age  he  relinquished  all  his  interest  in  his  fa-  er,  did  gallant  service  with  the  armies  of  the 
ther's  few  negroes  to  his  sisters,  to  prevent  their  South  and  Southwest  He  participated  in  nearir 
being  sold  apart.  About  the  same  time  he  re-  all  the  principal  engagements  which  ooonrred  in 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  and  began  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Geor^ 
the  study  of  law«  He  was  entirely  without  aid  He  was  early  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  for 
or  instruction,  and  never  was  asked  a  question  his  bravery  and  gallant  services  at  Perryville 
or  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  won  a  miyor- general's  commisnon.  He  was  en- 
studies  until  he  went  to  be  examined  for  license,  gaged  in  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Shiloh; 
From  March  to  August,  1840,  he  applied  him-  was  commandant  of  the  district  of  Korthem 
self  assiduously  to  preparing  for  his  profession,  Alabama,  succeeding  General  Oroiaby  M. 
reading  law  fourteen  hours  and  history  two  Mitchel  in  command  of  the  Third  Divisioa  of 
hours  per  day.  This  close  application  pro-  Buell's  army,  and  followed  Bragg  through  Kea- 
duced  a  dangerous  illness,  which  lasted  some  tucky,  and  rought  him  bravely  at  Perryville. 
months.  On  his  recovery  he  resolved  to  re-  He  distinguished  himself  at  Stone  River,  and 
move  to  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  where  he  oontinued  in  the  campaign  of  Tullahoma,  Chickamaa^ 
his  studies  till  February,  1841,  when  he  was  and  Chattanooga.  During  1864^  he  oommaad- 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  though  but  poorly  ed  the  district  of  Tennessee ;  made  hk  famous 
qualified,  soon  attained  to  respectable  success  raid  into  Alabama,  destroying  theMontgom^r; 
in  it.  In  1844  and  1845  he  was  elected  to  and  Atlanta  lines  of  railroad,  and  in  Demn ber, 
the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  while  there  1864,  held  the  important  position  of  Fort  Roe^ 
rose  to  considerable  influence.  In  1846  he  crans,  Nashville,  against  the  riege  of  Hood.  Id 
raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican  War,  1865  he  was  elected  aa  a  Union  man  to  the 
and  entered  the  unfortunate  2d  Indiana  regi-  House  of  Bepresentatives,  where  he  acted  with 
ment,  which  met  with  such  an  untoward  £^  the  Democrats.  During  the  sesaion  he  had  a 
at  Bnena  Vista.  Captain  Bousseau,  however,  personal  encounter  with  Mr.  GrinneU,  of  Iowa, 
notwithstanding  a  loss  of  fourteen  men  out  of  for  which  he  received  the  ceosure  of  Ae  Honae. 
fifty-one,  kept  his  company  together  and  re-  He  immediately  resigned,  but  was  ag»in  re- 
treated to  the  ranohe,  where  he  did  good  ser^  turned  by  his  constituents.    In  1867  he 
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tppointe^  a  briffadier^general  in  the  regular 
ann  J,  and  was  diepiitched  to  take  poesesaion, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Statea,  of  Alaaka. 
He  was  eommoned  to  Washington  to  testify  in 
the  iBUDeaohment  trial,  bat  md  not  arrive  in 
time.  Not  desiring  to  return  to  his  command 
in  Alaska,  the  President  assigned  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Gnlf  De{>artment,  where  his 
administration  waa  not  remarkably  sncoessfaL 
He  aeems  to  have  been  a  better  soldier  than 
admioistrative  offioer  or  legislator.  General 
Bonaaeaa  was  a  man  of  oommanding  figure, 
and  extraordinary  personal  presence,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  Lis  soldiers 

BUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Emperor,  Alexander  11.,  born  April  17  (new 
Btjle  Apvil  29),  1818 ;  succeeded  his  father 
Nicholas,  February  18  (March  2),  1865 ;  heir- 
apparent,  Grand*dnke  Alexander,  bom  Feb*- 
rnary  26  ^aroh  lOX  1845 ;  his  son,  Nich- 
oka,  bom  May  18,  1868. 

The  total  area  of  Rusda  is  about  7,860,000 
square  miles;  of  which  2,050,818  bcdong  to 
Earope.  The  population  of  the  ffreat  d^ivisions 
of  the  empire  was,  in  I860,  as  follows : 

iii  AiKSw..RDMla  Fraper 91,980,000 

Fblimd 6390,000 

Finland.  1,840,000 

hAda CracMns 4,600.000 

aiberUaodCenindAaia..    ...    6,600,000 

78,890,000 

The  budget  of  the  Russian  empire  for  1869 
amonnted  to  482,000,000  rubles.  The  revenue 
accoonts  show  a  surplus  of  4^000,000  from 
the  budget  of  1867,  and  a  surplus  of  10,000,000 
from  the  budget  of  1868,  and  these  amounts 
cover  the  increase  of  18,000,000  in  the  ezpen- 
ditnre.  Thirty-one  million  rubles  are  ap- 
propriated from  special  sources  for  the  con- 
stmction  of  railway  lines  and  for  harbor  works 
at  Riga  and  Odessa.  The  Minister  of  Finance* 
ascribes  the  increase  in  the  revenue  to  a  more 
than  usually  satisfactory  harvest,  and  to  the 
stimolna  given  to  commerce  by  the  extension 
of  the  railway  system.  He  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  nothing  but  a  peaceful  development 
of  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  Russia 
can  consolidate  the  finances  of  the  country. 

The  debt  of  Russia  amounted  on  January  1, 
1869,  to  2,003,484,160  rubles;  the  debt  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland,  44,201,662. 

The  Russian  army,  in  1866,  consisted  of  697,- 
137  men.  The  fleet,  on  January  1,  1868,  was 
composed  of  267  vessels  (20  iron-dads,  210 
other  steamers,  87  sailing-vessels),  exclusive  of 
the  coasting-vessels.  The  movement  of  com- 
merce in  1867  and  1868  was  as  follows  (value 
expressed  in  millions  of  rubles) : 


COMMERCK. 


WUh  JAtmyM-^BxehMire  of  pi»> 

dDOB  metals  (1868) 

Precloiu  metalii  Omt) 

WUh  AHa—^xdbuife  of  pra* 

dons  metals  (ISffQv* 

Precions  metals  (IflffT) 


Inpotto. 


944,480,000 
88,380,000 

88,440,000 
840,000 


817,000,000 
18,180,000 

84,<»>«000 
8,980,000 


PORTS. 

AnlTMlfc 

€l.»^ 

BttticSea 

6,706 

841 

4,488 

6,6S8 

3Pilte8ea 

Sm 

Slack  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof 

4.510 

->,w«v 

ToUl 

11,047 

11,008 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1868,  was  as 
follows : 


The  gradual  extinction  of  serfdom  is  still 
in  progress  in  Russia.  Of  the  10,000,000  of 
former  serfs,  two-thirds  have  already  become 
landed  proprietors.  The  Government  oUotted 
to  each  peasant  a  lot  of  three  hectares  (the 
hectare  being  nearly  2}  acres),  requiring  them 
to  pay  one-fifth  its  appraised  value  at  once  to 
the  proprietor,  while  the  Government  advanced 
the  remaining  four-fifths  and  charged  the  peas- 
ants six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  loan  for  forty- 
nine  years.  The  annual  charge  for  each  lot 
under  this  arrangement  is  nine  rubles ;  other 
taxes  amount  to  nearly  five  rubles;  and,  if 
there  are  children  entitled  to  land  under  the 
emancipation  act>  the  head  of  the  family  must 
pay  for  them  also.  Until  the  purchase  of  the 
land  is  completed^  the  peasant  is  obliged  to 
labor  for  the  proprietor,  tnough  he  is  personally 
free.  It  is  optional  with  the  peasants  to  accept 
a  free  gift  of  one  hectare  instead  of  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  three;  but  comparatively 
few  content  themselves  with  these  "  beggars' 
portions."*  Besides  the  high  price  of  the  land, 
another  drawback  to  the  Czar's  plan  is  that 
the  possession  of  the  land  is'  vested  not  in  in- 
dividuals but  in  communes,  so  that  the  peasants 
continue  to  be  veritable  adscriptio  glelxB.  They 
cannot  separate  from  t^e  communities  without 
the  formal  consent  of  the  communal  assembly, 
except  on  paying  their  share  of  the  interest  on 
the  Government  advances  for  the  whole  period 
of  forty-nine  years.  This  adaeriptio  gleba  is 
to  cease,  however,  with  the  year  1870,  when 
the  law  gives  the  peasants  the  option  of  sep- 
arating from  the  community  by  renouncing 
their  right  to  any  portion  of  the  communal 
lands. 

An  importsnt  reform,  effected  in  1869,  was 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
Bussian  priesthood,  a  body  numbering,  with 
their  families,  not  less  than  seven  hundred 
thousand.    (See  Gbsbk  CnvBOH.) 

Another  great  reform  was  accomplished  by 
a  ukase  reducing  the  term  of  military  service 
from  seven  years  to  five,  in  the  case  of  young 
men  under  twenty  who  enter  the  army  as  vol- 
unteers. A  further  reduction  of  a  year's  service 
is  promised  as  a  reward  for  sood  conduct.  This 
regulation  is  to  be  followed  by  another  restrict- 
ing marriages  in  the  army.  Hitherto  soldiers 
were  encouraged  to  marry  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  miJce  the  army  their  home,  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  maintained  by  the 
Gk^vernment.  This  practice  is  now  regarded 
as  too  expensive  and  not  desirable  even  from 
a  purely  military  point  of  view,  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  from  place  to  place  has 
been  greatly  encumbered  by  their  taking  so 
many  women  and  children  with  them.    It  is 
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foTind  that  the  namber  of  soldiers^  marriagea  detonr  hj  way  of  Siberia.    MeanVbile  the 

has  considerably  diminished  since  the  intro-  Goyemment  was  still  considering  the  project 

dnotion,  four  years  ago,  of  the  present  system  of  a  railway  commnnication  between  Russia 

of  short  military  service.    In  1860,  four  soldiers  and  Central  Asia.     The  trade  oommhtee  of 

oat  of  ten  were  married,  whereas  the  proper-  the  Ministry  of  Finance  at  St.  Petersbnig  re- 

tion  now  is  four  out  of  seventeen.  ported  in  &vor  of  the  proposed  line  between 

The  Gk)vemment  is  endeavoring  to  increase  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
its  military  efficiency  and  power  by  improving  Amon-Daryan,  and  strongly  reoommended 
the  railway  communications  between  the  va-  that  the  works  shonld  be  commeneed  as  soon 
rions  parts  of  the  empire.  There  are,  as  yet,  as  possible.  The  railway  is  to  be  ccmneeted 
no  railways  connecting  the  interior  of  Russia  witn  Moscow  by  a  line  of  steantera  cm  the 
with  the  Vistula,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  or  Caspian  and  the  Volga.  Another  plan,  which 
Central  Asia ;  there  is  no  safe  and  rapid  means  has  many  advocates,  is,  that  the  proposed  rail- 
of  transferring  troops  from  one  point  on  the  way  should  start  from  Orenburg;  but  the  pro- 
frontier  to  another;  the  communication  be-  Ject  recommended  by  the  committee  is  said 
tween  the  provinces  where  the  irregular  cavalry  to  find  the  most  favor  with  the  Goremmentf 
is  recruited  and  the  frontier  is  very  defective ;  chiefly  because  it  would  facilitate  the  opening 
and  the  important  positions  on  the  coasts  of  of  a  new  channel  for  Russian  commox^e  with 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  are  not  cpnnected  by  China  via  Eashgar.  Another  oommittee, 
lines  of  railway.  The  only  line  which  is  really  composed  of  delegates  from  the  departmento 
important  from  a  strategical  point  of  view  is  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  War,  and  of  the 
that  from  Kharkov  to  Rostov,  which  enables  Navy,  left  St.  Petersburg  under  the  direction 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Bon  to  be  moved  rapidly  of  General  Skolkoff,  on  a  mission  to  the  Amoor 
and  at  short  notice  to  the  frontier.  As  against  district  and  the  island  of  SaghaKen,  for  the 
Prussia,  Russia  has  only  a  line  running  parallel  purpose  of  investigating  on  the  spot  the  eafA- 
with  her  frontier  and  too  far  distant  from  it  to  bilities  of  those  countries  as  regards  cohmia- 
be  of  any  military  use,  while  Prussia  has  three  tion  and  commercial  enteiprise. 
lines  parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Poland,  Russia  is,  meanwhile,  coloniang  her  new 
and  two  at  right  angles  to  it.  territories.    Several  Czech  settlements  have 

Russia  is  steadily  advancing  in  Asia,  and  is  been  made  in   the  Caucasus  on  the   rivers 
already  regarded  by  many  of  the  neighboring  Bschub  and  Tuapse,  and  1,600  Moravian  £uni* 
.  rulers  of  Central  Aisia  as  the  arbiter  in  Asiatic  lies  were  on  their  way  to  the  same  territory. 
politics.    Thus  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  applied  The   Russian  empire   contains  within   its 
to  her  for  assistance  against  Sheer  Ali,  of  Af-  boundaries  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the 
ghanistan,  England's  ally ;  he  accompanied  his  world,  and  has  a  population  remarkable  for 
request  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  and  sent  its  homogeneity  and  number.   With  a  territory 
his  son  to  St.  Petersburg  to  secure  his  succes-  extending  from  Finland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
sion  to  the  throne  through  the  protection  of  and  from  Archangel  to  Mount  Ararat,  it  may 
Russia.    The  administrative  organization   of  be  truly  said  that  Russia  needs  no  more  land. 
Russian  Toorkistan  is  pushed  on  with  great  ac-  The  Caucasus  gives  her  the  command  of  both 
tivity.    However,  opposition,  and  even  rebel-  Asia  Minor  and  Central  Ada.    Satisfied  with 
lion,  is  not  wanting  m  Asia.  The  Eirgheez  re-  this  immense  territory^  the  Govemment  of 
hellion  spread  in  the  spring  of  1869  to  the  Russia  has  wisely  abatamed  as  much  as  pos- 
coxmtry  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  who  seem  to  sible  from  interfering  in  foreign  politics  for 
have  united  with  the  Calmncks  and  the  Eir-  many  years  past,  and  devoted  sdl  its  energies 
gheez  in  their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  Russian  to  the  internal  development  of  the  country. 
rule.    Several  thousands  of  these   Cossacks  Russians  position,  however,  is  a  peculiar  one. 
crossed  the  Volga   above   Sarepto,  to  Join  She  is  both  a  European  and  an  Aatatio  power; 
other  rebels  in  their  attack  on  Uralsk,  on  the  not  by  detached  possessions,  as  England,  bot 
river  Ural,  and  the  Russian  garrisons  on  the  by  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  extent  of 
Orenburg  frontier,  together  with  those  of  Ka-  territpry  in  both  continents, 
zan,  Simbeersk,  and  Saratov,  were  ordered  to  Industry  is  progressing  in   Russia.     The 
meet  them.    The  insurgents  acquired  strength  Covemment  issued  a  ukase  for  a  uniwsal  ex- 
enough  to  cut  most  of*  tiie  means  of  communi-  hibition  to  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  In  1870. 
cation  between   Russia  Proper  and  Central  to  open  on  May  15th.    Another  ukase  approved 
Asia,  thus  almost  paralyzing  tne  trade  between  the  formation  of  a  private  company  for  coo- 
those  countries.  structing  the  projected  railway  line  from  Ute 

The  importation  of  cotton  and  silk  into  Toor-  Caspian  Sea  to  Lake  AraL 

kistan  ceased  in  March,  in  consequence  of  A  Mechanical  School  for  Women  has  been 

the  disturbed  state  of  the  frontier  districts,  opened  at  Warsaw,  under  the  immediate  n- 

Two  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Russia,  Sadyk  perintendence  of  Government,  its  object  beinf 

and  Atomkoul,  invaded  the  khanate  of  Khiva  to  train  the  young  women  of  the  lower  daaies 

at  the  head  of  an  insurgent  band.    All  the  in  all  the  lighter  kinds  of  handicraft  which 

post-roads  were  abandoned,  and  the  communi-  may  be  pursued  without  iniuiy  to  health. 

cations  so  interrupted,  that  the  only  way  of '  RUSSIAN  ORDNANCE.  Some  details  are 

reaching  Tashkend  in  safety  was  to  make  a  giyen^mth&EimianArtilUrjfJoumali  of  the 
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trial  of  an  ll-inch  Erapp^s  cast-steel  breech-  Behind   the    latter   was   fastened   a   l-inch 

loading  gnn,  fired  agunst  the  Hercoles's  shield  wronght-iron  plate.    The  whole  thickness  of 

last  August  at  the  W  olkow  Artillerj-groond,  the  backing  was  therefore  89  inches ;  the  whole 

near  St.  Petersburg.    Up  to  the  year  1868,  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  ^eld  with  9-inch 

regulation  calibres  of  the  breech-loading  gnna  plate,  48  inches ;  and  the  whole  thickness  of 

for  coast  defence  were  8-inch  and  9-inch.  the  part  of  the  shield  with  6-inch  plate,  45 

Trials  made  in  Russia,  and  the  oomparatiye  inches.    The  whole  length  of  the  shield  was 

trial  with  guns  of  large  calibre  in  rrassia,  16  feet,  its  height  11  feet.    At  the  back  of  the 

agreed  in  demonstrating  that  the  8-inch  coast  shield  five  wronghtriron  1-inch   stays  were 

gim  acts  with  great  effect  on  ships  with  4i«  riveted  on,  and  rested  on  14-inch  timbers, 

inch  armor  plating,  even  at  distances  of  1,866  which  were  connected  together,  and  formed  a 

jards,  and  that  at  tne  same  distance  the  9-inch  frame  to  support  the  shield.    All  three  plates 

gun  can  do  very  serions  damage  to  ships  with  were  made  at  the  Millwall  Works,  London. 

6-mch    armor-nlating.     At  a  distance  of  700  The  Heronles's  shield  is  one  of  the  very  strong- 

jards  the  9-inoh  gon  pierces  an  armored  shield  est  armored  shields  designed  up  to  the  present 

with  S-inch  plat^    For  success  in  attacking  time. 

ships  with  8-inch  or  9-inoh  plates  at  great  dis-        In  June  and  December,  1866,  at  Shoebury- 
tancea,  or  ships  with  still  thicker  plates,  even  at  ness,  gunnery  experiments  with  the  Armstrong 
short  distances,  the  9-inch  gun  is  not  of  suf3-  800-pounder  (10.6-inch)  and  600-pounder  (12- 
cient  power.    Having  regard  to  this,  we  have  inch  and  18-inch)  were  made  agamst  a  similar 
inoluded  the  11-inch  gun  in  the  regulation  call-  shield.    The  solid  steel  projectiles,  fired  from 
bres  for  coast  defence.  the  800-pound^r,  with  60  lb.,  60  lb.,  and  66 
The  first  trial-gun  of  this  calibre,  made  of  lb.  of  powder,  did  not  pierce  the  shield,  even 
cast  steel  and  strengthened  with  hoops,  was  at  the  shortest  distances.    The  600  lb.  solid 
manufactured  for  the  Government  at  ifrrupp's  steel  projectiles,  fired  with  a  charge  of  100  lb., 
factory.    This  gun  differed  somewhat  in  its  at  a  distance  of  700  yards,  with  an  initial 
measurements  from  the  dedgn  to  which  the  velocity  of  1,420  feet  per  second,  went  through 
new  ll^inch  guns  are  made.    This  difference,  the  plate,  and  remained  in  the  wood  backing, 
which  arose  from  the  gun  having  been  ori^^-  when  they  struck  undamaged  portions  of  the 
Dally  intended  for  a  muzzle-loader,  consisted  shield ;  on  the  other  hand,  wnen  they  struck 
principally  in  the  length  of  the  bore,  being  27  places  in  the  shield  which  were  already  weak- 
inches  shorter  than  tihe  -length  of  the  bore  of  ened  by  previous  rounds,  they  went  right 
the  ll-inch  gun,  according  to  the  design  finally  through  the  target.    From  the  results  of  the 
adopted.    In  conseauence  of  this,  the  initial  trials  at  Shoeburyness,  it  appeared  that  the 
velocity  of  projectues  fired  with  battering  Hercnles^s  shield  is  of  very  great  resisting 
charges  from  the  trial-gun  would  necessarily  power,  and  that  the  capabilities  of  the  60(^ 
be  abont  50  feet  less  than  from  the  new  guns,  pounder  Armstrong  gun  against  it,  even  at 
The  trial-gun  had  been  submitted  last  year  at  small  distances,  were  insufiicient 
Krupp's  factory  to  a  trial  of  endurance,  had       The  firing  performed  here,  from  the  11 -inch 
fired  400  rounds  with  battering  charges,  and  cast-steel  breech-loading  gun,  took  place  at  a 
had  then  been  removed  to  the  Wolkow  Artil-  distance  of  466.6  yards  with  oast-steel  shells, 
lery-groand,  near  St.  Petersburg,  to  ascertain  with  thin  lead  Jackets,  which  were  made  at 
its  destructive  effect  against  armored  shidds  Erupp's  works,  and  brought  up  to  the  weight 
of  very  great  strength.  of  550  lb.  by  filling  the  hollow  with  sand  and 
The  experimental  firing  took  place  in  the  filings.    Five  rounds  were  fired  from  the  gun, 
month  of  August  of  the  year  1869,  against  a  one  with  battering  charge,  i.  e.,  with  91.5  lb. 
shield  representing  a  portion  of  the  broadside  of  prismatic  powder,  and  four  with  diminished 
Vf  the  iron-clad  English  ship  Hercules.    This  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  de- 
shield  was  built  up  in  the  following  manner:  structive  effect  upon  the  target  at  different  dis- 
Three  wrought-iron  plates,  each  16  feet  long,  tances,  without  rendering  it  necessary  to  move 
3  feet  8  inches  broad,  the  two  lower  9  inches,  the  heavy  guns  to  other  distances.    To  this  end 
the  npper  one  6  inches  thick,  were  fastened  by  two  rounds  were  fired  with  a  charge  of  85.5 
bolts  with  countersunk  heads  to  a  backing  con-  lb.  of  prismatic  powder,  and  two  rounds  with 
sistlng  of  horizontal   teak   balks  12  inches  72  lb.  of  the  same  powder.    With  the  charge 
thick,   between  which,  through  their  whole  of  85.5  lb.  the  tnal-gun  produces  the  same 
thickness,  seven  1-inch  strips  of  iron  plate  effect  at  466.6  yards  as  with  the  battering 
were  inserted,  strengthened  with  angle-iron.  charge  at  746.6  yards,  and  as  the  new  11-inch 
Immediately  behind  the  teak  balks  were  two  guns  with  battering  charges  at  a  distance  of 
wronght-iron  plates,  one  behind  the  other,  1,108.3  yards.    TVith  a  72-lb.  charge  the  effect 
each  1  inch  thick.    Behind  these  came  a  row  of  the  trial-gun  is  the  same  at  466  yards  as  at 
of  vertical  oak  balks,  9  inches  thick,  between  a  distance  of  1,610  yards  with  the  battering 
which,  through  the  whole  breadth,  were  in-  charge,  and  the  same  as  that  of  the  new  11- 
serted  nine  1-inch  strips  of  iron  plate,  strength-  inch  gun  at  a  distance  of  1,960  yards.    The 
ened  with  angle-iron.  The  whole  rested  against  effect  of  the  11-inch  trial-gun  with  battering 
two  rows  of  horizontal  oak  balks,  the  front  row  charge  at  466.6  yards  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
being  6  mches  thick,  and  the  hinder  9  inches,  new  11-inch  gun  at  642  yards. 
Vol.  iz. — ^.    ▲ 
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The  principal  dom&ge  done  to  the  shield  upright  oak  halks.    The  other  damage  yisible 

daring  this  gunnery  trial  was  as  follows :  The  after  this  shot  consisted  in  iigarj  to  the  sUr. 

first  shot  fired  with  a  hattering  charge  of  91.5  which  was  in  the  neighhorhood  of  the  point 

Ih.  of  prismatic  powder  struck  the  lower  9-  of  imnact,  and  in  carrying  away  some  rirets. 

inch  plate  in  ahout  the  middle  of  it,  near  the  The  snot  remained  apparently  whole.  After 

upper  edge,  went  through  the  whole  target,  the  termination  of  the  trial,  the  whole  shield 

and  continued  its  flight  into  the  plain.  The  hole  had  been  driven  back  6  inches,  almost  panllel 

Produced  in  the  pkte  was  of  an  oval  form,  to  its  original  position, 
avin^  a  horizontal  diameter  of  11  inches,  and       This  gunnery-trial,  in  which  the  plates  of 

a  vertical  diameter  of  13  inches.   By  this  shot  the  shield  had  proved  to  be  very  good,  showed 

a  bolt  was  broken,  carrying  away  a  stay  from  that  our  11-inch  gun,  of  the  new  oonstmctioii 

the  bacldng.    The  projectile,  which  was  picked  when  fired  with  g^d  steel  projectiles  with  a 

up  after  the  firing,  proved  to  be  quite  whole ;  thin  lead  Jacket,  is  capable  of  doine  the  fo!- 

the  lead  jacket  was  stripped  off;  the  length  of  lowing  damage  to  armor-plated  walls  of  tk 

the  shot  was  lessened  by  |  inch ;  but,  in  other  strength  of  the  broadside  of  the  British  sbip 

respects,  its  dimensions  had  apparently  re-  Hercules. 

mamed  unaltered.  At  the  second  round,  which        1.  At  a  distance  of  about  842  yards  thi< 

was  fired  with  a  charge  of  85.5  lb.  prismatic  shield,  both  with  6-inch  and  9-ioch  pbte?  of 

powder,  the  projectile  did  not  strike  tne  shield  good  quality,  is  pierced  with  a  considerable 

direct,  but  grazed  16.8  feet  before  it,  hitting  a  surplus  of  power. 

plate  lying  on  the  ground,  and  then  struck       2.  At  a  distance  of  about  1,166  rards  this 

with  its  side  against  the  lower  9-inch  plate  of  shield  is  also  pierced,  although  with  bat  a 

the  shield.     The  indentation  produced  was  small  surplus  of  power, 
about  2i  feet  long,  np  to  1  foot  broad,  and  up        8.  At  a  distance  of  about  1,98S  vards  s 

to  4}  inches  deep.    The  plate  was  buckled  in-  shield  of  the  strength  described,  with  6-iBcli 

ward  2  inches,  and  showed  cracks  on  the  plates,  is  pierced. 

bottom  edge  of  the  hole  made  by  the  first       4.  At  the  same  distance,  when  fired  again«t 

shot.    The  projectile  broke  in  pieces.  the  shield  protected  by  9-inch  plates,  the  shot 

At  the  third  found,  which  was  fired  with  85.5  pierces  the  plate,  and  sticks  fast  in  the  back- 
lb.  prismatic  powder,  the  projectile  struck  the  ing,  after  it  has  penetrated  its  whole  lec^ 
joint  between  the  two  lower  plates,  pierced  the  From  the  results  of  this  experiment,  it  mar  be 
whole  shield,  grazing  58  feet  8  inches  behind,  concluded  that  the  11 -inch  rifled  ea^t-iftel 
and  then  continued  its  fiight.  The  dimensions  breech-loading  gun  of  the  new  make,  pronded 
of  the  hole  made  by  this  shot  were  almost  the  with  good  tteel  projectiles,  is  considerable 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  first.  By  this  shot,  superior  in  execution  to  the  English  12  and  13 
a  bolt  was  also  broken  and  a  stay  carried  inch  (000-pounder)  wrought-iron  rifled  25-tAQ 
away ;  the  shot,  which  was  picked  up  after  muzzle-loading  guns ;  and  that  it  is  a  rerr 
the  trial,  proved  to  be  broken  into  two  equal  eflScient  gun  against  fleets  with  armor  plitiiu 
parts,  about  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  of  considerable  thickness,  not  only  at  short 

At  the  fourth  round,  which  was  fired  with  and  medium,  but  even  at  greater  distances. 
a  charge  of  72  lb.  prismatic  powder,  the  shot       If  we  consider  that,  as  shown  hj  the  n- 
struck  the  upper  6-inch  plate  near  the  lower  -  periment  made,  when  fired  against  the  Her- 

edge,  grazing  the  top  edge  of  the  middle  plate.  oules*s  shield,  at  a  distance  of  a^nt  1,983  rards. 

and  went  right  through  the  shield.    The  oval  the  projectiles  of  the  11-inch  gun  penetratc>i 

hole  made  by  this  shot  was  of  somewhat  their  whole  length,  and,  at  a  n^orter  distsot  «r 

larger  dimensions  than  the  previous  ones,  the  of  about  1,166  yards,  go  throngh  the  wbi<!? 

horizontal  diameter  being  about  18.5  in.,  and  shield,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  fonnck% 

the  vertical  11.9  inches.  derived  ft*om  the  results  of  the  gunnerr  ej- 

Of  broken  bolts  there  were  three — ^two  in  periments  of  the  English,  Prussian,  and  other 

the  top  plate  and  one  in  the  middle  plate ;  in  artilleries,  against  armor-plates  with  backin:. 

addition,  a  stay  was  separated  from  the  back-  we  gather  that  the  distance  of  1,899  yards  laif' 

in^.    The  shot,  which  was  picked  up  after  the  be  regarded  as  the  limit  at  wUch  onr  l\-bc\ 

finng,  proved  to  be  quite  whole ;  the  lead  guns,  of  new  make,  may  produce  rerr  de 

Jacket  was  stripped  off;  its  length  was  dimin-  structive  effects  when  fired  against  ships  wb(^* 

ished  by  almost  -f^  inch,  otherwise  its  dimen-  broadsides  are  of  the  strong  of  the  Henro];:! 

sions  had  apparently  remained  unchanged.  and  are  covered  with  9-incn  plates. 

At  the  fifth  round,  which  was  fired  with  a       Although  at  this  distance  we  cannot  reckos 

charge  of  72  lb.  prismatic  powder,  the  shot  upon  every  shot  fired  piercing  the  broadiiie 

struck  the  middle  9-inch  plate  near  the  lower  described,  still  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  thej 

edge,  penetrated  so  far  into  the  target  that  the  would  stiok  fast  in  the  wood  backing,  aft^ 

surface  of  the  end  of  the  shot  was  level  with  having  gone  through  the  9-inch  plat^  andther« 

the  front  surface  of  the  plate,  and  there  re-  produce  the  full  effect  of  their  bursting  charct. 

mained.    In  doing  this  tne  head  of  the  shot  At  a  distance  of  about  1,282  yards  all  good  11- 

went  through  the  plates  the  whole  thickness  of  inch  steel  projectiles  must  pierce  a  shield  of  t^^ 

the  teak  backing,  the  two  1-inoh  plates,  behind  strength  of  the  Hercules  broadnde,  protected 

the  teak  timbers,  and  about  4  inches  into  the  by  wrought-iron  plates  of  the  best  qnalitr. 
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SAINTE-BETJVE,  Chables  Avgubtin,  a  trious  jonmalists  being  now  the  objects  of  his 
French  poet  and  critio,  academician  and  Sena-  admiration,  as  they  had  been  in  1881  the  snb- 
tor,  bom  at  Bolon^e-sor-Mer,  December  28,  jects  of  hjs  satire.  Another  volume  of  his 
18i)4;  died  in  Paria^  October  18,  1869.  His  poems,  Pensies  d'AoUt^  appeared  about  this 
father,  a  government  officer,  died  two  months  time.  His  "  History  of  Port  Royal,"  in  five 
before  his  birth ;  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  volumes,  progressed  slowly,  being  twenty  years 
remarkable  intellectual  abilities  and  of  English  (1840-'60)  in  publication.  In  1840  M.  Thiers 
descent,  superintended  his  education,  which  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Mazarin  Li- 
was  conducted  at  first  at  Boulogne,  and  after  brary,  and  five  years  later  he  was  admitted 
the  age  of  fourteen  in  Paris,  at  the  institution  to  the  French  Academy  to  fill  the  vacancy 
Landry  and  the  College  of  Charlemagne.  On  caused  by  the  death  of  Casimer  Delavigne. 
leaving  college,  he  was  strongly  attracted  to  a  In  1848  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
literary  life,  out  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  "  French  Literature  at  the  Commencement  of 
some  calling  which  should  afford  him  a  com-  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  at  LiSge,  which  at- 
petent  livelihood  led  him  to  enter  the  medical  tracted  great  attention,  and  were  afterward 
profession.  He  was  appointed  assistant-sur-  publishea  in  two  volumes. 
freon  to  the  Hospital  St.  LouJ^,  but  his  longings  In  1850  he  joined  the  Canstitutionnel,  and 
for  literary  distinction  led  him  to  write  much  contributed  to  that  Journal  an  admirable  col- 
for  the  press.  "When  Yictor  Husoes  "  Odea  lection  of  literary  biography  and  criticism,  his 
and  Ballads  "  were  published  ana  attracted  ^'  Causeries  du  Lundi  "  (Monday  Literary  Gos- 
tbe  attention  of  the  public,  Sainte-Beuve  could  sip),  which  form  an  improved  continuation  of 
no  longer  endure  his  profession.  Resigning  his  "  Portraits,^*  and  fill  a  series  of  volumes, 
bis  situation  as  assistant-surgeon,  he  announced  Soon  after  the  coup  d*Stat  of  December,  1851, 
his  intention  of  devoting  himself  thenceforth  he  was  attached  to  the  Moniteur^  and  was 
to  poetry  and  general  literature.  He  formed  Professor  of  Latin  Poetry  at  the  College  of 
the  acquaintance  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  attached  France,  but  the  insubordination  of  the  students 
himself  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cenacle  in  exhibited  at  his  first  lectures  obliged  him  to 
company  with  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  two  Des-  retire,  and  in  1857  he  was  appointed  profess- 
cham^,  etc.  In  1828  appeared  his  first  volume,  or  at  the  Normal  School.  The  Emperor  sig- 
"An  Historical  and  Critical  Tableau  of  French  nalized  his  departure  for  Algeria  at  the  end 
Poetry  and  the  French  Theatre  in  the  XVIth  of  1865  by  raising  M.  Sainte-Beuve  to  the 
Century."  This  work  gave  him  a  high  repu-  dignity  of  Senator ;  and  in  1867  he  was  a 
tation  as  a  critical  writer.  The  "  Poems  of  member  of  the  Committee  of  Five  appointed 
Joseph  Delorme"  followed  the  next  year,  but  by  the  French  Academy  to  superintend  a  new 
were  not  so  well  received.  In  1830  *' The  Con-  edition  of  the  "Historical  Dictionary  of  the 
solationa,"  a  volume  of  poems  and  aphorisms,  French  Language."  He  possessed  the  charm 
very  much  in  the  style  of  Pascal,  F6nelon,  of  a  remarkable  originality,  an  extraordinary 
and  Madame  Gnyon,  whose  Christian  mysti-  tact  in  mingling  biographical  anecdotes  and 
cism  was  at  this  tijne  exerting  a  powerful  in-  criticism,  and  a  power  of  keen  and  rapid  dis- 
fluence  on  his  mind.  The  Cenacle  went  down  section  of  character  and  motive  which,  though 
in  the  Revolution  of  1880,  and  Sainte-Beuve,  generally  kindly,  was  always  piquant  and  some- 
drawn  toward  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  for  times  merciless.  His  style  was  as  original  as 
the  time,  became  one  ofthe  editors  of  the  Globe^  his  criticism,  and  mingled  the  idioms  and  ex- 
then  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Leroux.  This  pressions  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  those  of 
connection  did  not  last  long,  and  Sainte-Beuve  the  nineteenth  in  a  conglomerate  as  peculiar 
^  set  out  for  Belgium,  where  he  was  offered  and  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  the 
a  professorship,  when  M.  Buloz  persuaded  "  Carlylese  "  which  has  exerted  such  an  influ- 
him  to  commence  in  the  Retue  des  Devx  Mon-  ence  on  our  English  tongue,  the  new  language, 
f?f«  a  series  of  literary  portraits,  in  which  he  the  "  Sainte-Beuve  dialect "  as  Balzac  terms  it. 
displayed  great  sldll.    He  also  became  a  con-  Besides  the  works  aleady  named,  Sainte-Beuve 


religi< 

riod  seemed  to  fluctuate  with  the  seasons,  'in  1832-'89 ;  "  Literary  Portraits,"  2  vols.,  l2mo, 

H32  he  was  a  disciple  and  Mend  of  Lamen-  1844;    "  Contemporary  Portraits,"    2    vols., 

nais  and  the  Abb6  Gerbet,  and  his  Yolupte^  12mo ;   "  Causeries  du  Lundi  "  (Monday  Gos- 

^hich  the  critics  have  called  "  a  romance  of  sipings),   15  vols.   (13  12mo,  and   2   18mo), 

the  flesh  and  the  spirit,"  was  one  of  the  re-  1861-'62 ;   "  Gallery  of  Celebrated  Women," 

snlt5  of  their  influence  upon  him.    Five  years  1858 ;  "  New  Gallery  of  Celebrated  Women," 

later  he  visited  Switzerland  and  determined  1864;  "JVovceatw;  Lundis^^  (New  Mondays), 

to  write  a  "  History  of  Port  Royal>"  the  illus-  2  vols.,  18mo,  1868 ;  together  with  a  great 
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number  of  prefaces,  introductions,  memoirs,        GiRAaDo  Bob^ola,  SeereUrr. 

„d  bio^aphical  noticea,  for  the  works  of  ^^'^/^^S^CL'^^S^^i^:^ 

Otoer  writers.  Given  in  St  Domingo  the  l9th  6mj  of  June,  h-^'. 

SALTER,  William  D.,  Commodore   U .   S.  twenty-Bixth  year  ofUie  independence,  sixth  of  ti. 

N.,  bom  in  New  York  Citj,  in  1795 ;  died  in  reetoration,  eeoond  of  the  rBgeneimtion. 
Elizabeth,  K  J.,  January  8.  1869.    He  entered  BUENlVENTUEA  BAIZ. 

the  Navy  as  midshipman,  November  16,  1809.       Connterri^ed— Jorf  Hvvoba,  Minkter  of  Vi: 

He  was  for  forty-six  years  on  the  active-ser-  ^ilj*™*®'  ^  ^^  Gactoe,  Minieter  of  Forays 
vice  list,  winning  each  promotion  by  long  and 

arduous  service.    He  was  retired  September       Cabral,  whom  President  Baez  had  depose^ 

18,  1855,  having  been  for  sixty  years  in  the  continued,  with  the  aid  of  Luperon,  hu  strt;- 

service.    When  he  entered  the  Navy  he  was  gle  against  Baez,  with  varied  saooeas.  Somd 

attached  to  the  American  Mgate  Constitution,  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in  SanDo- 

whlch  was  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  mingo  are  friends  and  supporters  of  Cabnl 

during  the  action  against  the  British  frigate  Cabral  became  master  of  ail  the  southern  por- 

Gaerrierei  on  the  19th  of  August,  1812.    He  tion  of  San  Domingo,  cont«ning  some  40,C>0<} 

was  the  last  survivor  of  those  on  board  this  inhabitants. 

vessel  during  that  memorable  event.    He  also       Baealeased  the  Bay  of  Saman&  to  thefDhed 

served  with  gallantry  on  various  vessels  which  States,  and  on  the  6^  of  December  the  United 

have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  States  flag  was  phmted  on  the  peniDsoU  bcr* 

American  naval  warfare.    He  was  ap'))ointed  dering  the  Bay.    According  to  some  accooirts, 

commander  at   the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  in  this  lease  causiBd  ffreat  excitement  among  the 

1856,  and  filled  the  position  until  1859.    In  people  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  revohtionists 

1868  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  War  De-  were  reported  to  make  new  efforts  to  overtbror 

partment,  and  was  assigned  by  the  Secretary  Baez  before,  as  they  feared,  the  Americac 

of  War  upon  a  commission  to  examine  vessels.  Congress  could  ratify  the  arrangeme&ts  for  the 

From  this  duty  he  was  relieved  by  the  Naval  lease.     Genends  Luperon  and  Cabral  issued  a 

Department  in  1866.    Since  that  time  he  was  proclamation  protesting  agdnst  the  sale  of  the 

a  resident   of  Elizabeth.     He  had  suffered  town  and  Bay  of  SamanA  to  the  United  Sutes 

severely  for  three  or  four  years  past  from  and  declaring  the  act  illegal  and  coDtrarxt^^ 

rheumatism  of  the  heart,  which  finally  caused  the  wishes  of  the  nation  and  to  theoonstitatioo, 

his  death.  which  forbids  alienation  of  the  national  teni- 

SAN  DOMINGO,*  or  the  Dominican  Repub-  tory.    Other  accounts,  however,  reprwenteJ 

lie,  a  state  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the  the  immense  majority  of  the  people,  indodb; 

eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.    Area,  nearly  all  the  foreigners,  to  be  heartily  in  ftr^-r 

17,826  square  miles ;  population,  186,500  (most-  of  the  measure,  wMch  early  in  1870  was  to  be 

ly  mdiat^es  and  whites).    President,  in  1869,  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 
Buenaventura  Baez.  The  revolutionists  under  Cabral  oontmoed 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  re-  to  hold  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island. 
public  continued  to  be  a  prey  to  intestine  wars.        SETON,  Samuel  WoBTHDraTOJ,  an  Amt:- 

In  March,  ex-President  Cabral  submitted  to  ican  educator,  bom  in  New  York  City,  Jsa<:- 

President  Baez,  but  soon  he  agidn  took  part  in  ary  28d,  1789 ;  died  tiiere,  November  20, 1^^<'- 

the  insurrectionary  movements.    The  revolu-  After  leaving  school  he  entered  upon  meresc* 

tionary  party  gained  in  strength  and  impor-  tile  life,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Chma.  On^^ 

tance  by  the  appearance  of  General  Luperon  return,  he  entered  one  of*  the  banks  of  Xe^ 

on  the  coast  of  the  Dominican  Repubnc  on  York,  and  occupied  the  position  of  tdler,wbe!; 

board  the  armed  steamer  Tel6grafo  on  the  1st  in  1827,  he  was  elected  agent  of  UielatePal^* 

of  June.    On  the  8th  of  June  Luperon  opened  School  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  was  visiter 

fire  upon  Saman&,  and  effected  a  landing.    In  of  the  schools,  and  had  the  chtfge  of  their  ei* 

consequence  of  these  events,  the  Government  tensive  system  of  supplies,  libraries,  etc  In 

published  the  following  decree :  1828  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  society, 

Abtiols  1.  The  steamer  Telegraph,  its  chief,  Gre-  and  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  he  i-^ 

gorio  Luperon,  and  the  people  who  accompany  him,  played  the  peculiar  tact  and  skill  in  manv^ 

are  decUred  pirates.  ,,  ^    j  *  ment,  as  well  as  felicity  and  beaa^  of  illcs^?- 

Abt.  2.  An  vcssels-of-war  are  fhlly  authorlied  to  *r     ^   ^s  i.        j  *^»^*-j  "«>*  /  .  i^, 

give  chase  and  pursue  her,  and  to  act  with  respect  to  t»on,  which  made  him  so  popular  m  the  p^^ 

her  chief,  troops,  and  crew,  according  to  the  invaria-  schools  as  well  as  m  the  Sunday-acnooi  wcri. 

hie  and  universal  international  law.  These  qualifications,  combined  with  his  p:^^'^ 

AsT.  8.  This  decree  will  be  sent  to  the  Executive  gn^  winninir  disposition,  pointed  him  out  i? 

rcement 

Qiven  ii 
Domingo 

the  twent  _  — .  

oftherostoratlon;and  second  year  of  the  regeneraflon.  Education  in  18687  when  he  was  appoint 

By  the  President  o^gie^S^eyU^  ^  ^^  Assistant  Sunerinte^^^^^ 

TheUtesi  sUtistlcs  of  commeit^  and  shlpplnir  are  given  f  ^P*?*'^  ^^  ^«  ^^^' .  ^V^tXZ^' 

In  the  Amibicak  Akjcual  CxcLopiroxA  for  1863.  in  his  labors,  and  dunng  a  penoa  oi  w*^. 
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eight  years,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  sn-  most  convenient  of  all  for  commanicating  with 

perintendent  of  a  Sabbath-sohool,  he  was  ab-  other  minor  branches;  bat,  unless  the  lay  of  the 

sent  from  his  post  but  twelve  Sabbaths.  land  coincides  exactly  with  the  fall  required  to 

SEWAGE,  UsB  OF  Town.  The  various  ex-  be  given  to  distributing  channels,  the  earth 
periments  conducted  bj  the  Metropolis  Sewage  ditches  soon  become  very  expensive  in  con- 
Company,  London,  both  at  Barking  Creek  and  struction,  and  wasteful  in  the  space  occupied. 
on  their  experimental  farm  a  little  beyond  And,  in  view  of  the  several  difficulties  and 
Barking,  as  well  as  those  conducted  by  myself,  drawbacks  attending  the  use  of  either  ditches, 
states  Mr.  Wul  Hope  before  the  Institution  of  or  earthenware  or  iron  pipes,  I  have  devised  a 
Surejors,  on  a  smaller  scale  on  my  own  land,  new  method  of  distributmg  sewage,  which,  I 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  think,  is  likely  to  prove  usefid  in  some  localities. 
knowledge  in  this  particular  branch  of  agricul-  It  is  very  simple — consisting  merely  of  lObeet- 
tnre,  which,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  no  one  iron  troughs,  with  a  semicircular  section, 
else  has  eigoyed ;  and  it  is  only  the  oonsiderap  supported  upon  rough  wooden  legs  of  any  re- 
tion  of  these  exceptional  advantages  which  has  quired  size  and  length.  Such  iron  troughs  at 
made  me  presume  so  flsu*  as  to  address  the  In-  whatever  elevation  from  the  ground — and  in 
stitntion  of  Surveyors  on  such  a  subject.  most  cases  a  very  few  feet  are  quite  sufficient 

In  considering  the  utilization  of  sewage  by  —  occupy  no  more  space  than  a  ditch  would 

irrigatioD,  we  may  uaefaUy  divide  it  into  three  occupy  when  running  with  a  fall  coincident 

beads:  first,  conveyance  of  the  sewage  from  with  tiiat  of  the  land  itself.     Therefore,  there 

the  town  to  the  country;  secondly,  distribution  is  no  permanent  waste  of  land  in  a  broad  em- 

throoghout  the  district  proposed  to  be  irrigated;  bankment,  and  the  outlay  becomes  less  than 

thirdly,  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  actual  the  outlay  in  constructing  a  raised-up  ditch 

soil  or  crops.  when  a  very  few  inches  in  height  are  attained. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  question  I  need  If  any  unusual  height  is  necessary^  to  bridge 
sar  very  httle.  An  experienced  surveyor  will  over  a  hollow  for  instance,  the  section  of  the 
naturally  avail  himself  of  the  readiest  means  at  trough  may  be  slightly  altered,  and,  instead  of 
hid  command  for  conveying  a  large  body  of  being  semicircular,  the  diameter  may  be  dimin- 
nodous  liquid  from  one  district  to  another.  He  ished,  and  to  the  prolongation  of  the  sides  of 
vill  bo  guided  by  local  circumstances  and  local  the  smaller  semicircular  trough,  thus  formed, 
materials  in  designing  his  work,  and  the  nature  may  be  riveted  stronger  plates  to  act  as  girders, 
ofthe  work  will^  in  some  degree  of  course,  also  and  so  the  original  sectional  area  would  be 
depend  upon  whether  the  levels  of  the  ground  preserved.  With  troughs  so  constructed,  hav- 
permit  of  gravitation  either  by  purely  natural  mg  a  few  angle-irons  bent  all  round  them 
fall,  or  by  means  of  a  short  lift,  or  necessitate  outside,  a  very  strong  and  durable  kind  of 
forcing  by  expensive  machinery.  I  wiU  merely  semitubular  bridge  would  be  obtained.  I  may 
remark  that  there  is  of  course  a  great  conven-  mention  that  I  have  made  an  experiment  with 
ienoe  for  distribution  in  what  I  may  term  the  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  semicircular  trough- 
luxury  of  pressure.  If  the  main  culvert  or  ing  far  thinner  than  that  which  would  be  used 
sewer  be  an  iron  pipe  of  any  description,  in  a  permanent  work,  and  that  this  troughing 
through  which  the  sewage  is  forced  by  power-  is  placed  at  an  unusual  height,  being  for  a  great 
ful  engines,  it  becomes  a  very  easy  and  simple  part  of  its  length  fr^m  16  feet  to  22  feet  above 
matter  to  attach  a  pipe  at  any  point  for  supply-  the  ground.  It  is,  moreover,  in  a  most  exposed 
ing  any  land,  no  matter  where  situated;  but,  if  situation,  and  has,  nevertheless,  stood  all  the 
the  wfihi  outfaU  conveys  the  sewage  by  gravi-  severe  gales  of  last  winter  without  the  very 
tation  only,  then  the  sewage  can  only  be  distrib-  smallest  sign  of  giving  way. 
Qted  by  the  same  means,  and,  of  course,  can  Difficulties  for  the  first  few  years  may  arise 
only  be  taken  to  land  on  a  lower  level  than  the  in  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  the  wholo 
outfall,  and  this,  in  many  places,  becomes  a  sewage  of  a  large  town  over  a  wide  area  of 
most  serious  difficulty.  land,  if  there  are  a  few  obstructive  people  in 

Tlie  dutribution  of  the  sewage  of  a  small  the  area  who  fancy  that  they  could  make  more 
town  of  10,000  or  20,000  inhabitants  is  a  simple  by  standing  out  and  refusing  to  take  the  sew- 
enough  affair,  for  it  is  distributed  on  one  farm  age,  than  by  taking  it,  if  compulsory  powers 
only,  and  that  farm  is,  of  course,  chosen  so  as  have  not  been  obtained.  But,  even  in  this  case, 
to  be  more  or  less  in  a  ring  fence ;  but,  if  it  is  it  would  be  a  pecuniary  rather  than  a  physical 
desired  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  a  great  city,  difficulty.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  greater 
much  more  contriving  is  necessary.  For  short  difficulty  in  designing  the  different  channels  by 
distances  and  low  pressures,  earthenware  pipes  which  the  sewage  of  a  large  town  may  be  distrib- 
may  sometimes  be  used  for  the  lateral  channels,  uted  to  any  given  number  of  fums,  than  there  is 
but  they  are  not  satisfactory ;  and  it  must  al-  in  an  analogous  kind  of  wort  which  has  been 
vays  be  recoUected  that  the  bursting  or  leakage  executed  by  very  many  gentlemen  now  present, 
of  a  sewage-pipe  is  a  somewhat  serious  affair,  namely,  draining  several  separate  estates  into 
even  in  the  country.  Iron  pipes  are,  of  course,  one  common  outfall.  It  is  simply  inverting  tho 
always  the  handiest  and  neatest  things  to  deal  process,  and,  instead  of  collecting  the  water 
with,  but  they  are  expensive.  Earth  ditches  from  the  various  estates  into  one  main  channel 
are  perfectly  effectual,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  by  which  it  would  run  away,  bringing  the  water 
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down  tho  one  main  channel,  and  tlien  distribnt-  and  other  similar  work  that  may  be  necessarr, 

ing  it  over  the  varioas  estates.  has  been  got  through,  to  plough  the  land  into 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  purely  agricultural  ridges  approximating  to  the  desired  height 

question  of  Hlq  application  of  sewage  to  the  These  ridges  should  then  be  rolled  very  heavily, 

soil  or  crops.    Experience  has  only  served  to  when  it  will  be  seen  whether  or  not  their  fidl 

confirm  me  in  my  original  opinion,  that  the  is  sufficiently  continuous  to  admit  of  a  carrier 

proper  way  of  laying  out  lana  for  sewage  is,  being  dug  in  them  as  they  are ;  and,  if  it  is 

wherever  the  fall  of  the  land  will  at  all  permit  found  that  any  shifting  of  earth  is  requin^, 

itf  to  lay  it  out  in  rectangular  "  panes,"  or  lands  the  rolling  of  the  ridge  will  haTe  answencil 

thrown  up  to  a  ridge  in  the  centre,  a  small  car-  the  purpose  of  making  the  carting  lighter, 

rier  of  say  8  inches  or  0  inches  wide  being  cut  You  will  observe  that  the  simplicity  of  tbi} 

along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  by  which  to  irrigate  mode  of  laying  out  land,  as  compared  with 

the  land.    This  system  combines  many  advan*  attempting  to  alter  the  levels  of  the  entire 

tages,  and,  so  far  as  I  see,  presents  no  draw-  surface  of  a  field,  is  very  great;  the  labor  is. 

backs.    First  of  all,  the  rectangular  form  ad-  in  fact,  minimized,  and,  moreover,  for  the  in- 

mits  of  easy  and  simple  cultivation  by  horse  ture  cultivation  of  each  individual  crop,  the 

and  steam  power,  witnont  turn- wrest  ploughs,  form  of  lands  which  I  have  described  is,  1  fin^l 

or  any  other  special  apparatus,  and  this  of  it-  very  convenient.    Of  course,  the  size  of  each 

self  is  so  great  an  advantage  as  almost  to  out-  land  is  known  with  accuracy ;  therefore,  all 

weigh  any  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  future  cultivation,  whether  ploughing,  or 

any  6ther  system*  But  this  is  also  the  cheapest  hoeing,  or  weeding,  or  harvesting,  may  be  done 

way  of  laying  out  land ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  by  piece-work,  and  the  quantities  of  sew&ge 

from  the  ridge  to  the  furrow  there  will  always  applied  and  the  bulk  of  produce  obtained  can 

be  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  flow  of  the  sewage ;  be  checked  and  ascertdned  with  very  gtcst 

therefore  the  actual  watering  of  the  plants  can  ease ;  and  thus  the  farmer  has  a  better  oppor- 

be  done  with  certainty  and  regularity,  and  all  timity  of  finding  out  the  exact  profit  that  L« 

that  requires  to  be  attended  to  is  the  fall  to  be  makes  upon  any  particular  crop, 
given  to  the  carrier  in  the  ridge,  and  to  regulate        With  regard  to  the  cost  of  such  laying  out. 

this,  unless  the  land  is  either  very  fiat  or  very  this  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  prior 

irregular  in  formation,  very  little  soil  need  be  formation  of  the  ground ;  but  this  part  of  laying 

shif^d,  except  along  the  line  of  the  ridge,  out  in  ridges  maj  practically  be  done  for  the 

Moreover,  if,  during  the  first  year  that  the  land  cost  of,  perhaps,  one  extra  ploughing, 
is  laid  out,  there  may  be  a  little  too  much  fall        There  remains,  then,  the  question  over  what 

from  the  ridge  to  the  furrow  in  one  place,  or  area  and  to  what  crops  to  apply  the  sewage : 

rather  too  little  in  another,  owing  to  the  shift-  and,  clearly,  the  area  on  which  it  is  appliied 

ing  of  the  land  to  fill  up  hollows  and  level  must  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  crops 

rises  in  the  length  of  the  ridge,  this  irregularity  selected.    One  important  crop  mast  always  be 

will  be  dimini&ed  every  time  that  the  land  is  grass ;  because  this  is  the  only  crop  that  is  s2- 

worked,  and  so,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ways  on  the  ground,  and  always  more  or  less 

will  gradually  disappear.    Last  year  I  laid  out  in  a  growing  condition.    It  is  the  only  crop. 

a  small  experiment^  field,  of  some  nine  acres,  therefore,  to  which  sewage  can  be  applies! 

on  this  system,  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  more  or  less  usefully  on  all  days  in  the  year ; 

as  the  point  to  which  tuone  I  could  bring  the  and,  wherever  any  large  quantity  of  sewage  is 

sewage  was  slightly  lower  than  most  other  to  be  disposed  of,  there  is  always  a  population 

f^arts  of  the  field ;  and  although  there  was  very  to  consimie  grass,  whether  in  the  form  of 
ittle  difference  of  level  in  any  part,  yet  such  meat,  or  of  dairy  produce,  or  of  horse-IalK>r. 
difference  as  there  was,  was  agamst  me.  The  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  sewage  of 
field  was  also  irregularly  shaped,  one  of  its  any  town  can,  therefore,  always  be  used  in  tho 
sides  being  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  production  of  grass,  without  any  danger  of 
opposite  side,  and  one  of  its  corner  angles  very  overstocking  the  market.  The  experience  th:L: 
acute,  and  another  very  obtuse ;  but,  as  I  ran  we  have  had,  both  at  the  Lodge  Farm,  in  th« 
my  lands  so  as  to  abut  upon  or  tail  off  on  the  occupation  of  the  Metropolis  Sewa|e  Oini- 
side  between  these  two  angles,  this  difficulty  pany,  and  on  my  own  experimental  field 
vanished ;  for,  of  course,  it  did  not  the  least  shows  that  sewage  is  equally  applicable  to 
signify  whether  the  end  of  each  land  was  cereal  crops  as  to  grass,  green  crops,  and  vcre- 
square  or  not.  I  also  laid  out  the  lands  of  tables;  but,  no  doubt,  a  greater  return  per 
slightly- varying  breadths  and  of  an  increasing  acre  can  be  obtained  by  the  production  of  the 
slope,  beginning  with  a  very  fiat  land  and  latter,  because  a  greator  quantity  of  sevrrce 
rising  to  very  steep  one — the  last  land  having  can  be  utilized  by  them  than  by  cereals,  aaaL 
a  faU  of  1  in  10  ftom  the  ridge  to  the  furrow,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  bulk  of  the 
The  most  convenient  size  of  land  is  40  foet  or  sewage  should  be  applied  to  either  grassw  pr^vn 
45  feet  wide  from  furrow  to  fhrrow,  with  a  crops,  or  market-garden  vegetables.  Bat  in 
slope  of  1  in  20  from  furrow  to  ridge.  The  a  case  where  sewage,  is  carried  to  a  consider- 
best  mode  of  conducting  the  work  in  laying  able  distance  firom  a  town,  into  a  purely  finu- 
out  lands  in  this  way  is,  after  any  small  amount  ing  district,  experience  proves  that  sewage  is 
of  cross-ploughing  or  filling-up  old  furrows,  quite  as  applicable  to  cereal  crops  as  to  any 
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other  dnring  the  periods  of  the  year  when  it  head  per  diem.    This  would  givQ  upward  of 

can  be  so  applied ;  and  in  the  early  spring,  be-  48  tons  of  sewage  per  head  in  the  course  of  a 

fore  the  summer  green  crops  are  sown,  prob-  year ;  so  that,  if  we  take  50  tons  as  an  easy 

ably  sewage  may  be  more  usefully  applied  calculation  in  round  numbers  for  the  quantity 

to  winter  wheat  and  oats  than  to  any  thing  of  sewage  per  head  flowing  out  of  any  town, 

else.    The  third  crop  of  wheats  on  the  same  we  shall  not  be  Tery  far  wrong.    In  this  way 

land,  the  third  year  running,  can  now  be  seen  6,000  tons  would  represent  the  sewage  of  100 

growing,  and  apparently  very  healthy,  upon  a  persons;  so  that,  as  the  sewage  of  100  persons 

poor  gravel  at  the  Lodge  Farm ;  and  tms  re-  is  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  properly 

eult  has  been  obtained  exclusively  by  the  use  utilized  by  a  crop  of  Italian  rye- grass,  and  as 

of  sewage,  and  of  a  surprisingly  small  quan-  the  rye-grass  can  be  grown  only  once  in  two 

tity.    Last  year  there  was  a  very  fair  crop  in-  years,  we  should  get  nfty  persons  per  acre  as 

deed  of  6|  quarters  to  the  acre,  and  the  sew-  the  maximum  proportion  of  population  which 

age  applied  was  only  about  500  tqns— equal,  is  at  all  safe  to  apply.    But,  of  course^  it  never 

in  round  numbers,  at  a  penny  a  ton,  to  about  would  suit  the  convenience  of  any  farmer  to 

a  couple  of  guineas;  and,  the  first  year  that  we  grow  nothing  but  a  never-ending  see-saw  of 

tried  sewage  upon  wheat,  it  was  put  to  one  Italian  rye-grass  and  potatoes, 

portion  of  the  same  field  which  looked  partio-  With  regard  to  other  crops,  we  have  grown 

olarly  bad.    Two  portions  of  this  field  were  52 1  tons  of  mangold-wurzel  per  acre  at  the 

carefally  measured,  and  one  was  left  as  it  was,  Lodge  Farm  from  the  application  of  1,100  tons 

and  the  other  was  sewaged  with  about  the  ofsewage  to  land  which  was  completely  worked 

$ame  qaantity  of  sewage  as  mentioned  before,  out  by  white  crops.    Kow,  1,100  tons  would  be 

The  result  was  Tery  remarkable.    The  unsew-  equal,  according  to  the  same  rough  calculation, 

aged  portion  gave  8  loads  of  straw  to  the  acrei  to  the  sewage  of  only  22  persons  per  acre. 

and  8  quarters  5  bushels  of  grain;  the  sewagea  When  I  talk  of  70  tons  per  acre  as  a  weight 

portion  gave,  as  was  naturdly  to  be  expected,  of  mangold  which  ought  to  be  obtained  every 

a  large  increase  of  straw,  4)-  loads  to  the  acre,  season  by  the  use  of  sewage,  it  is  not  such  an 

or  50  per  cent,  of  increase ;  and  the  figures  of  unreasonable  thing  as  it  at  first  appeig>s.    And 

the  grain  were  still  more  satisfactory,  being  if  we  apply  2,000  tons  per  acre  to  a  crop  of 

inverted—namely,  5  quarters  and  3  bushels  to  mangold,  it  would  be  equivalent  roughly^  to 

the  acre.  one  acre  for  every  40  persons ;  and  my  own 

We  should  now  consider  the  quantity  of  opinion  is,  that  some  such  proportion  should 

sewage  per  acre  which  may  be  useftdly  applied  be  the  very  minimum  of  land  which  should  be 

to  crops  of  grass,  roots,  and  vegetables,  to  laid  out  for  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  of 

which  the  main  bulk  of  the  sewage  must  any  town.    And  it  would  be  greatly  for  the 

always  be  applied.    With  regard  to  grass,  I  advantage,  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  farmer, 

have  frequently  had  controversies  with  various  if  an  increased  area  were  put  under,  at  all 

persons,  including  some  well-known  agricul-  events,  the  possibility  of  irrigation ;  for,  how 

tarists,  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  grass  to  which  often  would  not  the  farmer,  if  his  land  were 

to  apply  sewage,  and  also  as  to  the  proper  laid  out  for  it,  be  only  too  glad  to  give  an 

time  of  sowing  the  proper  quantity  of  sewage  occasional  dressing  to  a  crop  of  wheat  that 

to  be  applied,  and  the  result  to  be  looked  for.  looked  sickly  after  the  March  storms,  to  a  crop 

Some  persons  have  imagined  that  sewage  can  of  turnips  that  he  was  afraid  of  losing  from 

be  beneficially  appUed   to  ordinary  natural  the  fly,  or  even  to  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  a  dry 

fH'asses  year  after  year,  and  they  cite  the  summer? 

Craigentinny  meadows  at  Edinburgh  as  an  ex-  And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  money 
Ample ;  and  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  value  of  town  sewage.  When  used  for  market- 
notice  where  I  myself  have  been  quoted  as  garden  vegetables  its  value  is  exceptionally 
KQpporting  this  notion ;  but  it  is  an  idea  which  ereat,  as  Vie  vegetables  produced  are  of  the 
I  am  altogether  opposed  to.  The  water  and  finest  possible  quality;  being  grown  with, 
manure,  which  together  compose  sewage,  stim-  maximum  rapidity,  on  which  the  quality  of 
ulate  the  growth  of  all  the  hardier  and  ranker  vegetables  specially  depends.  Now,  it  is  well 
kinds  of  natural  grasses  to  such  an  extent  that  known  that  market-gardeners  apply  from  £10 
in  the  course  of  time  they  choke  and  kill  out  to  £20  worth  of  solid  manure  to  the  acre, 
all  the  fine!^  kinds,  and  the  grass  becomes  the  around  London,  at  all  events ;  while,  to  pro- 
rank,  nasty  stuff  that  we  see  at  Craigentinny.  duce  the  finest  crops  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 

Many  persons  imagine  that  sewage  cannot  or  celery,  only  takes  from  500  to  1.000  tons  of 

^  applied  to  any  crop  without  positive  injury,  sewage,  according  to  the  particular  species  of 

daring  hard  frosts  or  snow ;  but  this  is  not  the  seed  used,  and  the  particular  age  at  which  it  is 

case.    The  sewage  is  always  above  the  freez-  desired  to  send  the  crop  to  market.    Taking, 

ing-point,  and  more  so  than  ordinary  running  then,  tiie  highest  of  these  quantities,  or  1,000 

water.    The  actual  contact  with  the  sewage  tons  as  equal  to  the  lowest  value  for  a  gai'den 

Binst,  therefore,  be  beneficial  to  the  plants  in  dressing  of  ordinary  manure,  or  £10  an  acre, 

protecting  ihem  from  cold.  we  should  have  a  total  value  of  2,400  pence 

The  water  supply  of  London,  as  proved  by  for  1,000  tons  of  sewage,  or  nearly  21d.  per 

the  official  returns,  exceeds  thirty  gallons  per  ton ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
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is  at  all  beyond  what  a  market-gardener  oonld  SMITH,  Toulmik,  an  eminent  Englisli  pub- 
afford  to  pay,  having  regard  to  the  snperior  Hoist,  constitational  lawyer,  and  Scan^&vian 
result  which  he  obtains.  And  it  is  somewhat  scholar,  bom  in  Birmingham,  May  29, 1816; 
curious  that  this  value  does  not  differ  very  died  at  Lancing,  Sussex,  England,  April  28, 
considerably  from  the  only  reliable  valuation  1869.  He  was  a  descendantof  an  old  indhon- 
that  was  ever  made  of  the  chemical  ingredients  orable  family  of  Birmingham,  his  ancestors 
in  town  sewage.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  having  been  for  five  hundred  years  propertr- 
have  always  taken  Id.  a  ton  as  the  standard  holders  in  that  town.  His  father  was  an  actire 
price  at  which  the  Metropolis  Sewage  Com-  educational  reformer  and  writer.  The  familj 
pany  should  sell  the  sewage  to  the  fatmer;  were  Dissenters.  Mr.  Toulnun  Smith  receiTed, 
and  a  very  few  rough  calculations  will  show  a  very  thorough  education  in  the  excellent 
that  this  is  a  very  safe  estimate  indeed.  schools  of  Birmingham,  and,  possessiiig  ex- 

To  take  the  case  of  Italian  rye-grass.    We  traordiuary  abilities  and  applicatioii,  earij  dis- 

have  seen  that  90  to  100  tons  of  grass  ought  tinguished  himself.    In  1835,  when  bat  mt- 

to  be  grown  from  5,000  tons  of  sewage  in  the  teen  years  of  age,  he  prepared  an  elabontc 

course  of  one  entire  growing  season.    Now,  '^  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language,'^  and  in 

5,000  tons  at  Id.  are  equal  to  £20  Ids.  8d.,  to  1836  published  "A  Popular  View  of  theProg- 

whioh  we  must  add,  say  £4  an  acre  for  rent  ress  of  Philosophy  among  the  Ancients.^'  At 

and  taxes ;  £1  an  acre  for  application  of  sew-  an  early  age  he  had  commenced  the  stodj  of 

age,  interest  on  improvement  expenditure,  and  the  Scandinavian  langnages,  literature,  histor, 

other  small  items ;  the  mowing  of  ten  crops  a  and  politics,  and,  at  the  age  of  twentr-three 

year  by  machine  (for  which  I  may  mention  the  or  four,  was  one  of  the  most  aooompMed 

rye-grass  is  particularly  suitable)  at  ds.,  £1108.;  Scandinavian  scholars  in  Great  Britain.  In 

carting  100  tons  to  the  homestead  at  6d.,  £2  1837,  Mr.  Smith  sailed  for  the  United  State^k 

10s. ;  or  a  total  of  £29  16s.  8d. — say,  £30.  where  he  remained  five  years..  During  his 

If  we  take  such  a  crop  as  mangold- wurzel  residence  there,  he  published  a  volume  of  great 

and  apply  2,000  tons  at  Id.,  we  have  a  charge  labor  and  research,  but  one  which  has  made 

for  sewage  of  £8  6s.  8d.  per  acre ;  taking  the  his  name  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  sea, 

same  figures  of  £4  for  rent  and  taxes,  and  £1  *^  On  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Nortb- 

for  application  of  sewage,  etc.,  80s.  for  culti-  men  in  the  Tenth  Century."    The  work  w»» 

vation,  10s.  for  seed,  10s.  for  hoeing,  and  70s.  accompanied  by  maps  and  plates,  and  has,  «rer 

for  harvesting  70  tons  of  roots,  we  have  a  since  its  publication,  in  1839,  been  considered 

total  charge  of  £19  6s.  8d.  per  acre,  and  taking  the  standard  authority  on  that  subject  The 

the  same  price  of  15s.  per  ton  for  the  value  of  most  eminent  American  historians  hareqaouid 

the  food  obtdned,  we  have  a  total  yield  of  £52  it,  and  it  was  the  ground  of  his  electi<»  b$  i 

lOs.  per  acre,  or  a  net  balance  to  the  farmer  of  corresponding  member  of  the  Sodety  of  5orth- 

£33  8s.  4d.;  and,  as  we  have  produced  52  i  tons  em  Antiquaries,  at   Copenhaffen,  a  well-de* 

of  mangold  at  the  Lodge  Farm  from  1,100  tons  served  tribute  to  his  ability  and  carefdness  of 

of  sewage,  it  is  not  going  too  far  in  reckoning  research.    On  his  return  to  Europe,  be  de 

upon  70  tons  of  mangold  firom  2,000  tons  of  voted  himself  very  sedulously  to  the  atadjof 

sewage.  constitutional  and  Old  Saxon  law,  and  became 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  am  dealing  with  an  acknowledged  master  of  both.    He  was 

the  sewage  of  a  great  city,  and  not  of  a  smaU  not  called  to  the  bar  till  1849,  but  the  same 

town ;  but  though  the  rainfall  is  less  in  Lon-  year  published  a  treatise,  in  whidi,  with  great 

don  in  proportion  to  the  population,  yet  the  leammg  and  power,  he   demonstrated  thit 

wfiter  supply  is  greater,  and  the  two  together  *'  Government  by  Commissions  was  illegal  a^ 

give  75  or  80  tons  of  sewage  per  head  per  an-  pernicious,''  and  a  few  months  later,  in  hii 

num,  instead  of  50 ;  so  if  this  diluted  sewage  ^^  Parallels  between  the  Constitution  and  Cob; 

is  of  the  value  I  have  described,  surely  a  sew-  stitutional  History  of  England  and  Hnogai?/* 

age  equal  to  only  50  tons  per  head  per  annum  enlightened  the  nation  concerning  the  politickl 

cannot  be  worth  less.  Now,  50  tons  at  Id.  are  history  of  the  Magyars,  and  evoked  an  earnest 

equal  to  4s.  2d. ;  at  2d.  8s.  4d. ;  and  at  2id«  sympathy  for  the  great  Hungarian  leader.  In 

Ips.  5d. ;  so  that  as  the  urban  population  of  185^  as  the  result  of  long  and  patient  ^odf 

England!,  living  in  towns  of  2,000  mhabitauts  and  research,  he  published  his  great  wort 

and  upward,  exceeds  ten  millions,  and  as  almost  "  The  Parish :  its  Obligations  and  Powers,  xis 

all  these  towns  are  duly  polluting  the  rivers  Officers  and  their  Duties,"  a  masterly  treati« 

in  conformity  with  the  "Towns  Improvement  on  the  whole  history  of  organization  aoJ  dc- 

Act,  1847,"  they  are  propagating  scarlet  fever  velopment  of  the  parish,  from  the  earlier 

and  typhus  at  a  direct  cost  to  the  towns  of  Saxon  records  to  the  present  time.   ThisworL 

£5,000,000  a  year,  in  additioix  to  the  indirect  which  has  passed  through  several  editioD> 

loss  to  the  land  and  to  the  working-dasses;  so  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  the  histort 

that  we  may  reckon  the  loss  to  the  country  in  of  local  self-government,  and  of  the  foon* 

gold  exported  to  pay  for  foreign  manure,  grain,  dations  of  Eoglish  liberty.    In  1855  he  pre- 

beef,  mutton,  hides,  wool,  bacon,  butter,  and  pared  a  treatise  of  great  practical  value,  "The 

cheese,  at  not  less  than  £15,000,000  sterling  Law  of  Nuisances  and  Sewerage  Works."  « 

annually.  1859  he  published  "  The  Right  Holding  of  tlx 
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Coroner's  Court,"  in  which  he  traced  the  his-  case  jnay  b§ ; "  and,  to  insure  the  enforcement 

torj  of  this  ancient  institution.     For  eight  of  the  Civil  Bights  Bill  of  Congress,  a  bill  was 

years  he  conducted  The  Parliamentary  M'  passed  providing  as  follows : 

membrancer,  a  periodical  which  was  not  mere-  Sxonoir  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 

If  k  record  of  Parliamentaiy  proceedings,  a  bill  it  shall  not  be  lawilil  for  eommon  carrion  or  any 

hand-book  of  "  bills  "  in  progress  and  of  votes  P«rty  or  parties  engaged  in  any  business,  calling,  or 

recorded,  but,  by  its  learned  annotations,  iUuS-  f^P^^  ^'.'^!  airmng  on  of  which  a  license  or  clar- 

*-**^  ™^*/jLii«              4.  1     •  ^'w-w'v.Ao,  ^uo-  ^gj.  ^  required  by  law,  municipal,  State,  Federal,  or 

trated  practically  present  legislation  by  past  otherwis?,  to  discrimiiate  between  pcrions  on  kc- 

rarliamentary  action.    Its  essays  and  notes  count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  shall 

were  singularly  able  treatises  o^  Parliamentary  make  lawftil  application  for  the  benefit  of  such  busi- 

practice  and  English  law,  the  growth  of  pub-    »^i  «»]^/»  o'^  pmuit. 

licopinion  on  great  questic^ns  of|iblic  inteW  .  Je'^^ed^asfeiSr^<5L^^S^^^^ 

etc.    He  was  also  a  very  learned  antiquarian,  yiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  le 


con- 

I)on  con- 
.  ,  ,  iess  than 

and  from  childhood  strongly  attached  to  his    two  hundred  doUars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less 

_.^ J. .^       ▼»• .  1.  VY  11  1  AV^m     aS.»    ax. A... 4.1. j> 


ship  of  Birmingham''  (a  famous  building  which  visions  of  this  act. 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  family  for  500  &'c-  ^  AU  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
years),  and  had  nearly  completed,  at  the  time  thU  act  are  hereby  repwded. 
of  his  death,  a  ^^  History  of  English  GuOds,"  a  During  the  session  the  criminal  law  of  the 
work  of  immense  labor,  for  the  Early  English  State  was  amended  by  abolishing  capital  pun- 
Text  Society.  Hehad  also  gathered  and  largely  ishment,  except  in  cases  of  wilful  murder, 
annotated  the  materials  for  a  History  of  Bir-  and  providing  for  the  punishment  of  rape  and 
mingham.  He  had  found  time,  in  his  busy  arson,  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
life,  for  the  cultivation  of  physical  science,  and  life,  or  for  a  period  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
was  a  skilful  geologist  ana  mineralogist.  making  the  penalty  of  manslaughter  and  bur- 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.  Since  the  adoption  glary  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
of  the  new  State  constitution,  in  the  year  thirty  years.  The  bill  passed  for  the  reor- 
1868,  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  South  Caro-  ganization  and  government  of  the  militia  pro- 
lina  have  been  directed  toward  securing  vides  for  the  enrolment  of  "all  able-boaied 
order  and  prosperity  in  the  public  afljairs  of  the  male  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
State,  and  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  forty-five  years,  residing  in  this  State,  and  not 
through  well-directed  legislation,  in  improving  exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 
and  perfecting  the  State  government.  The  The  power  to  appoint  officers  is  held  by  the 
condition  of  public  affairs,  consequent  upon  Governor  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  recent  reorganization  of  the  State  govern-  the  Militia.  The  organized  militia  is  to  be 
ment,  suggested  subjects  of  an  important  known  as  the  "  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
natore  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Legisia-  South  Carolina,"  and  the  formation  of  any 
tore.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  other  military  organization  in  the  State  is  pro- 
constitution,  fixing  the  4th  Monday  of  Novem-  hibited.  By  another  bill,  intended  to  "remain  in 
her,  in  each  year,  as  the  time  for  the  assembling  full  force  and  effect  until  the  militia  of  the  State 
of  the  Legislature,  that  body  was  convened  at  is  organized  and  ready  for  service,"  the  Execu- 
Colombia  on  the  22d  of  November,  and  con-  tive  was  authorized  to  enlist,  arm,  and  equip 
tinned  in  sesdon  until  the  24th  of  MarcK  1869,  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  or  more  if 
when  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Novem-  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  quell  any  disturb- 
her.  The  previous  election  had  given  to  the  ance,  and  arrest  the  guilty  parties,  '*  when  in 
colored  members  a  m^ority  in  the  Generfd  any  county  in  this  State  it  shall  become  im- 
Assembly,  since  they  held  76  of  the  124  seats  possible,  from  any  cause,  to  enforce  the  laws 
in  the  House,  and  9  of  the  83  in  the  Sen-  and  keep  the  peace  by  the  ordinary  civil  pro- 
Jte.    Of  the  white  members  there  were  14  cess." 

l^ocrats  in  the  House  and  7  in  the  Senate.  Many  contracts  between  citizens  were  made 
With  this  balance  of  power  in  the  Le^idature,  in  South  Carolina  during  the  late  war,  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Confederate  States  were 
State  were  not  overlooked.  The  ratification  used  as  a  basis  of  value.  As  there  were  great 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  these  notes  dur- 
of  the  United  States  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  ing  the  war  and  after  its  close,  payments  of 
1^  to  1  in  the  Senate,  and  88  to  8  in  the  debts  and  obligations  were  sought  to  be  en- 
llonse;  the  law  regulating  the  manner  of  forced  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
<^wing  jurors  was  so  amended  that,  on  the  States;  much  confusion  existed  as  to  the  prop- 
completed  list  of  jurors,  "  the  number  of  names  per  equivalent  in  lawfal  money,  for  such  Con- 
of  white  voters  shall  bear  to  the  number  of  federate  notes.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
names  of  colored  voters,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  for  the  Legislature  to  settle  this  question  by 
same  proportion  as  the  whole  number  of  white  some  specific  enactment.  By  the  act  passed 
voters  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  colored  for  this  purpose,  the  value  of  these  notes  was 
voters  in  the  township,  city,  or  county,  as  the  fixed  for  each   month,  from  January,  1861, 
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when  "  one  dollar  of  lawful  money  waa  equal  than  that  growing  out  of  the  election  for  mu- 
to  one  dollar  and  five  cents  of  Confederate  nicipal  officers  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  held 
States  notes,"  to  the  1st  of  May,  1866,  when  on  the  10th  of  Novemher,  1868.  Under  the 
'^one  dollar  of  lawful  money  was  equal  to  provisions  of  a  law  passed  at  the  special  s^fion 
$833.83  of  Confederate  States  notes ;"  and  it  of  the  Legislature,  m  September  of  that  year, 
was  provided  'Hhat  the  value  of  aU  debts  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
obligations,  whether  under  seal,  created  or  men,  in  case  of  an  election  in  an  incorporate 
contracted  in  Confederate  States  notes,  or  with  city,  to  publish  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
reference  to  Confederate  States  notes  as  a  for  each  candidate,  and  declare  the  election  of 
basis  of  value,  issued  by  the  so-cdled  Con-  those  receiving^  the  highest  number.  In  this 
federate  States  Government,  or  in  or  by  any  case  it  was  ascertain^  that  Gilbert  Pillsbiirr, 
bills,  bonds,  or  notes  assimilated  or  made  the  Bepublican  candidate  for  mayor,  and  the 
equivalent  in  value  to  Confederate  States  EepubUcan  candidates  for  aldermen,  bad  re- 
notes,  by  any  law  or  custom  of  trade,  during  ceived  the  largest  number  of  rotes^  and  were 
the  years  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  therefore  elected.  But,  in  compliance  with  the 
shall  be  determined  by  the  value  of  said  Con-  protest  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  against  the 
federate  States  notes  in  the  lawful  money  of  validity  of  the  election,  on  the  ground  of  al- 
the  United  States  at  the  time  such  debts  or  leged  irregularities  in  its  conduct,  the  major 
obligations  were  created  or  contracted."  and  aldermen  refused  to  publish  the  retains 

The  sentiments  of  the  Republicans  of  South  as  made  by  the  managers  of  the  election,  or  to 
Carolina,  in  regard  to  the  political  character  declare  the  election  of  the  suoceasM  candi- 
of  the  men  appointed  to  office  in  the  State,  dates.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  after  makinf 
were  expressed  in  the  speeches  and  resolutions  an  investigation,  in  which  it  i^peared  that  the 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  members  of  alleged  irregularities  were  merely  technical, 
the  Legislature,  held  before  tbe  a^oumment  and  did  not  affect  the  result,  declared  the  elec- 
of  that  body.  Representations  had  been  re-  tion  void.  The  M  of  the  Supreme  Ooart  wss 
ceived  from  Washington  that  the  Representa-  now  sought,  to  compel  the  exuting  snthorities 
tives  from  South  Carolina  were  about  to  urge  to  declare  the  election  as  required  b  j  law,  and 
upon  the  President  the  appointment  of  certain  for  this  purpose  an  alternative  writ  of  man- 
persons  to  office  in  the  State,  who  were  and  damta  was  issued.  In  answer  to  this  writ  a 
had  been  open  enemies  to  the  State  govern-  return  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
ment  and  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  in  which  they  certified  that  the  election  Jiad 
A  meeting  was  at  once  called,  at  which  been  contested,  and  that,  after  an  examination 
speeches  were  made  by  many  prominent  mem-  of  the  returns,  they  had  decLured  the  election 
hers  of  the  Legislature,  both  white  and  colored,  void,  on  the  ground  of  certain  irregularities 
remonstrating  against  the  proposed  distribution  The  court  having  decided  that  the  Board  of 
of  Federal  offices  in  the  State,  and  the  follow-  Aldermen  had  no  authority  thus  to  declare  the 
ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted :  election  void,  held  the  return  to  be  insuffidest, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Bepublican  members  of  the  and  issued  an  order  commanding  them  to  de- 

LegieUture,  representing  a  large  majority  of  the  olare  the  election,  as  required  bj  law,  and 

people  in  thisjtate,  insiat  and  demand  of  our  Bepre-  niake  return  thereof  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 

ptld^rofflcr»e'^<I^v?[  "ee^r^roVt^ u'^iSd  the  20th  day  of  January,  1869.^  The  B^  f 
States,  in  this  State,  who  is  not  known  to  have  been,  Aldermen  Obeyed  this  pcrenjptory  order  by 
andnowis,  the  true  and  tried  friend  of  liberty,  a  free  publicly  declaring  that  the  Republican  can- 
ballot,  the  enforcement  of  the  reconstraction  laws  of  didates  had  received  the  largest  number  of 
Congress,  and  maintenMce  of  the  present  State  gov-  ^  without  admitting,  however,  that  ther 
emmcnt ;  and  ftirther,  that  every  man  holding  office  7  j  ?  "*""""»'  o***"**""^^,  ^^«*Yv  '  j, 
in  this  Stote,  who  has  not,  in  days  gone  by,  earaeetly  ^^  ^©^n  duly  eUeted;  and  both  mayor  aid 
and  uneauivocally  i\ivorea  the  system  of  reoonstruo-  aldermen  still  refused  to  vacate  or  surrender 
tion  of  tne  United  State  Congress,  and  the  mainte-  their  offices. 

nance  of  the  present  State  government,  shall  not  be  ^S  it  would  have  required  not  less  than  a 

allowed  to  hold  office  and  control  the  Federal  patron-  «««.*„.  «^««v  «  «««!   »^<»»4.»«.»»4.  ^#  ^.u^  ^;a 

age  In  this  State  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who,  in  the  y®f5  *?  ^^!^^^  *  final  a^ustaient  of  the  diffi- 

dark  hours  of  the  past,  have  been  true  to  the  princi-  culty  in  the  courts,  the  matter  was  at  <Hio« 

Sles  which  are  the  foundation-stones  of  the  present  brought  before  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Corbin. 

tate government,  to  wit:  a  free  ballot,  equal  and  a  Senator  from  Charleston,  who  introduced 

exact  justice  before  the  hiw  for  all,  and  the  zealous  i^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  a  "  Bill  to  confirm  and  declare 

advocate  of  the  pnnciples  enunciated  in  the  present  v^/^t  •^'^""r  "  ,  *7r       ^*'*****"*         j    i  j  . 

State  constitution  estoblished  by  the  people  of  the  valid  the  recent  election  of  mayor  and  aider- 

State  t>f  South  Carolina,  in  pursuance  of  the  require-  men  in  the  City  of  Charleston,"  which  wassaV 

ments  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.  sequently  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Beeolved^  That,  in  consideration  of  these  things,  a  _.        _,jt.i-ci               jtt           *•» 

special  committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  mem-  £e  it  enatted  \)j  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Keprc- 

bers  of  the  Senate  and  ^ouse  of  Representatives,  to  ecntatives  of  the  SUto  of  South  Cwobna.  now  m« 

draft  a  suitable  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive  and  sitting  m  Qenerai  AsaombJy,  and  by  the  aathar- 

of  the  sense  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  State,  i*yof  the  same:      .              ^       .   , ,  .      ,       ._  , 

and  to  forward  the  same  to  our  Senators  and  Kepre-  Section  1.  That  the  election  hrid  in  Uie  city  of 

sentatives  at  Washington.  Charleston  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  a.  a 

xr^ A»                 'J             Ai.          ^1.  1868,  for  the  several  offices  of  mayor  and  aldencf. 

No  question  occupied  a  greater  share  of  pub-  of  smd  city,  the  result  of  which  has  been  declared  bv 

ho  attention  m  the  State  during  the  past  year  the  acting  Board  of  Aldermen  of  said  dty,  be,  an  J 
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the  same  is  hepby,  confirmed  and  declared  viQid,  to  Legislature.    The  statute  is  unambiguons,  its 

^r.S^lA'.^^^^'J^wi.^^J^l?,^'^''^^'^^  v!^''  language  explicit;  the  law  has  spoken,  and  it 

conducted  in  atnct  accordance  with  the  technicahties  i^^tL  J^  «.^ !««•»« J««„«  ^„4.«.  «^  ♦JT  ^^^m»  u    t« 

and  ptoviaions  of  existing  laws.  becomes  my  imperative  duty  so  to  decide."    In 

8x0.  2.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  consequence  of  this  decision,  no  further  oppo- 

act  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  acting  mayor  and  al-  sition  was  manifested,  and,  on  the  3d  of  May, 

dennen  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  on  demand,  to  turn  Mayor  Pillsbury,  and  the  aldermen  elect,  as- 

rti.1J«';,SrSS^^'aBr,rrjlSrd^  .umedoon^lo/thedty government, 

clared  by  them  to  haye  received,  on  the  10th  day  of  ^ne   relations    between    laborers  and  em- 

Kovember,  a.  d.  1868,  the  laigest  number  of  votes  ployers  have  formed  a  prominent  topic  of  dis- 

for  the  several  offices  of  mayor  and  aldermen  of  smd  cussion  during  the  past  year,  as  being  closely 

M?^iS?lid  I^ti?e  Sffl^?^*^'  ^  *"*^  ^^^"^  ^^"^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  industrial  reconstruction  of  the 

8w3.  8.  That^r  eldi^and  every  day's  detention  or  ^^'  ^  ^«?  proportion  of  the  laborers,  being 

holding  of  the  office  of  mayor  or  alderman  of  the  ireedmen  employed  upon  farms  and  plantations, 

city  of  Charleston,  oontraiy  to  the  provisions  of  this  have  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  ui^ust 

act,  the  person  or  persons  so  offendmg  shaU  be  sub-  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  planters  in 

^r^r^S:^!Xt^iSt%X^i^  contract,  for  labor,  «,dof.the  inenl.ciency  of 

peraona  aggrieved  and  kept  out  of  office  thereby.  *ne  wages,  and  the  unoertamty  of  their  prompt 

,  Sxo.  4.  Any  laws  continmng  in  office  persons  elected  collection.  Another  alleged  cause  of  complaint 

or  appointed  to  office  previous  to,  or  during,  or  under  has  been  the  obstacles  encountered  by  thrifty 


the  ktoprovisipma  government  of  South  Carolma,  or  laborers  in  their  efforts  to  purchase  land  in 

midw  or  by  virtue  of  any  mihtary  orders,  shall  be  ^„^^^i„  ^^„,„^„„„^nf^  w4fl,  fLj.?^  l?TnU**l  TnA«T»« 
held  not  to  apply  to  or  continue  in  offi 

acting  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  <aty  oi  v/narieston.  **•  *-v»wx.^i*».«**/w  v*  uuv^ov  ^*«vTwmAx/w»,  ■>  •^vcaw 

but  as  to  them  said  laws  shall  be  hela  to  be  null  and  Labor  Convention,  composed  chiefly  or  colored 


parcels  commensurate  with  their  limited  means. 


held  not  to  ipply  to  or  continue  in  office  the  present     F»*««"  cummeiiBuruM,  wiui  uioir  uiiutcu  iiic«i«. 
actinff  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  dtv  of  Charleston,        -^^  consequence  of  these  gnevances,  a  State 


void.    All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  delegates,  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 

aec  an  hereby  repealed.  vember  at  Columbia,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

This  measure  elicited  a  protracted  and  ani-  obtain  from  the  General  Assembly  then  in  ses- 
mated  discussion  in  both  branches  of  the  Qen-  sion  the  legislation  necessary  to  protect  the 
eral  Assembly.  Its  opponents  contended  that  laborer  from  the  alleged  rapacity  and  dis- 
the  settlement  of  the  question  belonged  to  the  honesty  of  his  employer.  In  a  memorial  pre- 
judicial department  of  the  government,  and  was  sented  to  the  Legislature,  the  position  and  the 
not  a  subject  for  legislative  action;  while  on  wants  of  the  agricultural  laboring-class  of  the 
the  other  hand  many  precedents  were  cited  to  State  were  defined,  and  a  redress  of  their 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  *^upon  grievances  asked  in  the  following  terms  : 
the  principle  that  the  law-making  power  has  a  We  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  provide  by 
right  to  dispense  with  the  complianoo  with  the  statute:  • 
formalities  or  requirements  of  ito  own  acts."  ^1-  ^»*^ eMf^r^rate mI  "Sf^Tie^u^'n  ^l 

The  bill  haidng  become  a  law  on  the  Ist  of  JSS^Jhat  he  workS^Sid  "a*  ^the  p'Siter  w  oS?i^r  of 

March,  the  refusal  of  the  acting  mayor  and  aaid  land  shall  not  sell  or  aUenate  the  same,  until 

aldermen   to    surrender   possession    of  their  such  claim  is  satisfied. 

offices  rendered  it  necessary  afain  to  appeal  to  *•  That  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  discreet  and 

thecourto..  Accordingly  the  dirimi«ite«K.ght  L~fSSSiSe?^fcSZi^'^8S2h^«oKu 

to  ODtarn  possession  or  the  offices  and  papers  i,©  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  attesting 

by  means  of  a  writ  of  mandamus  which,  how-  all  contracts  between  tne  planter  ana  laborer,  and 

ever,  being  decided  by  the  court  not  to  be  the  shall  act  as  advisoiy  counsel  of  the  Uborer  m>on  all 

proper  remedy,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  questions  that  may  arise  under  his  contract  Me  shall 

?beS  obtained^om  the  CirLt  Court;  but  it  gJ^t^e^r^^fo^rTtrnS^bT^l^^^^^^ 

was  not  until  the  1st  of  May  that  the  contest  county,  how  employed,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid, 

was  ended  by  the  decision  of  the  court  in  favor  and  the  names  of  planters  and  laborers  who  majr  nave 

of  the  candidates  who  had  received  the  highest  viokted  their  contracts,  all  of  which  shall  be  laid  be- 

number  of  votes.  In  rendering  this  decision,  *^"  ^«  ^^'^t"^  Assembly  at  the  commencement  of 
T  ,  J^  *  vfi  *•»  *«**v»w**«|5  «x*«  ^x«v*«Mvu,  ^^jj  ggggjQ^  thereof,  and  shall  be  pubhshed  for  gen- 
Judge  Carpenter  said :  "  The  act  of  March  1,  ^^  information. 

1869,  does  not  amend  the  charter.    It  makes  8.  That  the  suitB  of  all  dasses  of  laborers  and  em- 

an  election  regular  and  valid  which  was  before  ploy^s  for  wages  due  them  shall  have  precedence  on 

irregular  and  defective.  The  State  government  **»«  *^®i?1?"i.^^A^^^^'  ?Tf '  "^  ?2!''  ''''''1^'^*": 

\.^ji    ^^^^*u^^*rJi   ^aW.:^  .  ^^^^^»  S-   ,^^iu;/.<.i  »n<l  ■hall  be  heard  at  the  first  term  of  the  court  after 

had    constituted  certain  persons  its  politick  ^^e  declaration  of  the  plaintiflf  m  the  same  shall  have 

agents  to  conduct  the  election;  they  conducted  })een  filed. 

it  in  an  irregular  and  illegal  manner.  The  con-  4.  That  the  Governor  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint, 

ditions  upon  which  it  should  have  been  held  in  each  county,  an  officer  whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to 

were  preacribed  by  the  political  powers  of  the  J^'f'^'JtiS'.f^'^'fh^.rKhSri^uS:; 

State ;  the  same  powers  might  have  neglected  *  y^y^  ^  f^^  representation  on  the  juries,  a  privi- 

to  reqaire  the  performance  of  those  conditions  lege  which  is  practically  denied  them  in  the  rural 

before  the  election,  had  a  right  to  waive  them  districts,  under  the  operation  of  the  present  system. 

afterward,  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  J^' ,1^^\7}:'^J^^^  ^  sold  under  execution,  the 

-3-1   ^^^i^Z^i*  TT^MA  ^^A  ^^\,^^      TV-.  ^^™.«J«*N«  sheriflf  shall  divide  them,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  into 

did  make  it  valid  and  legal.    The  power  con  ^^^^  „^^  exceeding  fifty  acres  cwh,  ta  order  thiJt  tiie 

ceded,  tne  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  small  capitalists  may  be  enabled  to  purchase. 

measure,  are  considerations  exclusively  for  the  We  believe  that  tnis  measure  will  greatiy  fiidlitate 
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the  aoqnbitton  of  land  by  the  landless,  and  that  it  can  The  importanoe  of  improving  the  eztensiTe 

be  rendered  leg;ally  practicable  by  providing  that  the  tracts  of  Bwamp-landB  by  a  tboroaidL  system  of 

decree  of  sale,  in  each  case,  shall  declare  that  only  j^2„„,^  2_  «H"^*»a+;««  fiw*  ^**j^^*i^^ ^ft\.^^^a^* 

so  much  of  tte  debtor's  iLid,  or  the  subdiTieiodk  dnunage  18  attraoting  th^^ 

thereof,  shall  be  sold  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  ""-  nien  in  the  Btate.    inese  lanos  are  coieay 

the  judgment.  sitaated  along  the  coast,  and  in  their  preaoit 

6.  That  all  dne-bUls  given  by  planters  to  laborers  condition    are   not   only   nnprodactiTe    and 

which'fhS^es^SThivS  SKvT*!^T?hS  bJ  worthless,  but,  hj  their  pestilential  exhaU- 

transferable,  at  the  option  of  thS  holSer,  and  shaU  tions,  render  the  a4Jaoent  temtory  nnmhabitr 

operate  as  a  lien  upon  the  crop  and  land  wheneyer  able  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

such  duo-bill  is  ^ven,  in  lieu  of  payment  for  agrionl>  Tet^  on  account  of  the  great  fertitity  of  the 

tural  labor.                              ,_-,:,,        ,-  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climateL  their  im- 

or  in  any  business  requiring  Smed  Ubor.  «>  *"«  agncnltural  proancts  of  the  State,  and 

8.  Abolish  all  taxes  on  sales  of  cotton  and  rice,  by  render  this  extensive  region  a  favorite  one  for 

either  State  or  municipal  authorities.  habitation.    The  great  value  of  this  improve- 

oflhTuTsTe^^'^rndfOT ^    W^Mt^bS^t to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  attention  of  the 

the  agric^'tur*SrS?Qrere,  and"^  grSiitI"tend'u)  ad-  Legislature  by  Governor  Scott  in  his  last  an- 

vance  the  industrial  reconstruction  of  the  entire  State.  &iuu  message  to  that  bodj. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  laboring-class  *"»«  V^^T^  schools  of  South  Oarolina  are 

was  not  without  its  effect :  for  a  bill  was  ^^t  so  well  attended  as  they  should  be.  There 

promptly  introduced  into  the  House,  with  fair  «*e  168,819  children  in  the  State  between  the 

prospects  of  becoming  a  law,  embodying  the  ^®?  o^  ^  "?J?  J?  y?a»i^oi  J'l^om  ^1^8  a.-c 

main  points  of  the  memorial.  ^^"^  *^^  100,711  colored.   Yet,  of  this  aggre- 

The  total  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  «»*«  number,  only  16,418  (8,255  white  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  October  81,  1869,  were  ^'J^?  colored)  attend  the  public  sdioola.  The 
$2,084^911.44;  the  total  expenditures  amount-  7'^^]^^  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State 
ed  to  $2,099,345.44,  of  which  the  sum  of  "  ^^^i  ^  ^^^^  *^f  ^i^  "»J.  ^  ^^ 
$995,978.24  was  paid  on  account  of  floating  tewhers  are  employed.  Of  the  white  teachew, 
debts,  and  expenses  incurred  prior  to  the  j^  Jf®  ^l^^  the  Southern  States  and  78  from 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  thus  reducing  the  the  l^ortheni ;  of  the  colored  teachers,  44  are 
actual  cost  of  the  State  government  for  this  ^J^^^  ^^  6  females.  Of  the  whole  number 
year  to  $1,103,372.20.  Deducting  from  this  of  teachers,  256  are  males  and  278  females, 
sum  the  amount  of  disbursements  ($69,119.80)  ^  The  Lunatic  Asylum  w  reported  to  be  m  a 
made  in  fitting  up  the  new  State-house,  and  fevorable  condition.  Additional  accommoda- 
in  taking  the*  census,  there  remains  as  the  ^^^^^  ""^  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  appli- 
ordinarjT^  current  expenses  of  the  State  govern-  cants.  The  establishment  of  a  separate  insti- 
ment  for  the  year  the  sum  of  $1,084,252.40.  tution  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  is  recommended. 
The  balance  remidnfaig  in  the  Treasury  at  the  **  t^®^*"  condition  requires  a  different  treat- 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $11,861.07,  The  ™®^t  from  that  of  lunatics.  The  nmnber  of 
funded  debt  of  the  Stete  is  $6,183,849.17,  boar-  Patients  under  treatment  In  the  asylnm  during 
ing  an  annual  interest  of  $338,693.86.  Of  this  *^®  7®^  ^^  298,  of  whom  64  were  ^jaeharged, 
debt,  the  sum  of  $804,448.89  falls  due  in  June  leaving  284  in  the  asylum  at  the  end  of  the 
of  1870.  The  total  amount  of  assets  held  by  the  7^^-  Of  the  64  discharged,  47  had  been  en- 
State  is  $2,754,660.  The  taxes  paid  into  the  *^*y  <5ured.  The  number  admitted  duria« 
State  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  ^®  7^^  ^**  ^^  ^^  whom  48  were  males  and 
to  $1,028,696.98;  in  addition  to  which  there  ^  females.  Of  the  total  number  adnutted. 
was  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  for  the  in-  ?^  ^^^^  ^*s^  ^^  ™o'®  ^'^  <>n®  year's  staad- 
temal  revenue,  the  sum  of  $2,622,690.68.  i^fff  ^^  ^e'<>  regarded  as  chronic;  13  were 

The  Land  Commission,  established  in  1868  i^*P*«  o'  imbeciles,  and  14  were  epOeptic. 

by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  purchas-  I*nor  to  the  close  of  the  war  ]the  nmnber  of 

ing  lands  to  be  sold  in  smaU  parcels,  on  favora-  colored  patients  did  not  exceed  5  in  any  yesr; 

ble  terms,  to  meet  the  wants  of  purchasers  of  ^^^^  during  the  past  year  the  number  adiuit- 

limited  means,  has  been  productive  of  much  *®^  ^*s  29.    The  receipts  into  the  Treasarr 

good  to  the  State.    Forty-five  thousand  acres  during  the  year  amounted  to  $48^244.65,  and 

of  land  have  already  been  purchased  in  the  ^®  expenditures  were  $48,899.56. 

saverol  counties,  which  is  now  in  process  of  ^^^®  highest  number  of  convicts  in  the  p<o- 

survey  and  division  into  tracts  of  a  size  adapt-  Hentiary  in  1869  was  606,  of  whom  SOI  wew 

ed  to  the  means  of  purchasers.    The  following  received  during  the  year.    The  nomber  di*- 

table  shows  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  lands  charged  dnring  the  year  on  expiration  of  sen- 

of  the  State  and  their  valuation :  *^ce  was  61;  8  died;  16  escaped,  and  IW 

Ko.  of  aem.         vsIm.  werc  pardouod ;  leaving  295  in  confinement  at 

Arable  or  plough  lands....     2,490,445     $28,670,756  the  end  of  the  year.    Tlie  number  c^  pardoci 

Meadow  and  paatare  lands     2,019,105        7,802,275  granted  is  unusually  large ;  but  in  roost  cases 

'^m^ihSr.'!^:.."!^   11,975,412       42,389,028  they  were  granted  a  few  days  before  the  «- 

___-^   _--__  piration  of  the  sentences,  m  order  to  preserro 

Total 16,484,902   $178,862,051  the  Civil  rights  of  those  pardoned.    The  ei- 
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penditnreB  of  the  year  were  $61,632.50;  the 
unonnt  of  work  performed  by  conriots,  u  esti- 
mated  at  cootract  price,  and  of  ntaterialB  and 
tloree  od  hand,  $98,675.69,  leaving  a  balance 
of  (39,153.10  to  the  credit  of  the  institiition. 

There  haa  been  a  marked  decrease  In  the 
aggregate  raloe  of  the  real  and  peraonil 
property  in  the  State  since  1860,  the  extent 
of  which,  owing  to  the  changea  wrought 
wilbin  that  period,  haa  not  been  aoonrately 
determined.  The  aaseased  valnation  of  the 
Kal  property  in  1860  waa  (139,773,684,  and 
of  the  peraDnal  property  $JB9,646,444,  which 
inctnded  slaves,  valued  at  $160,962,400;  in 
1869  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  property 
was  (196,170,060,  while  the  peraonal  property 
usa  valued  at  (36,828,410. 

The  nomber  and  assessed  valae  of  live-stock 
in  the  State  in  1869,  as  compared  with  the 
nnmber  and  valae  in  1860,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  statement; 
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Pnranant  to  an  act  of  tho  Legislature,  passed 
b  Hatch,  1869,  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
Mto  of  SoDth  Carolina  was  made  during  the 
jear,  which  preeented  the  following  resolts: 

e  popa- 

latioD  of  the  State  since  1860,  and  26,182  in  the 
colored,  making  a  total  decrease  in  the  popn- 
lation  of  43,609.  The  decrease  in  the  white 
population  has  been  five  and  a  half  per  cent, 
ana  in  the  colored  ux  and  a  third  per  cent. 

SPAIN.  ThroDghont  the  year  1669  the  conn- 
try  was  under  a  Provisional  Government.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  1869,  Uarshal  F.  Serrano  y 
Dominguez,  Doke  de  la  Torre,  was  appointed 
Begent,  and  formed  the  following  ministry: 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War, 
Captain-Qeneral  J.  Prim,  Connt  de  Bens,  Mar- 

Sms  de  los  Caatellejos;  Minister  of  State,  M. 
ilvela;  Minister  of  Justice,  U.  Ruiz  Zorilla; 
Uiniater  of  Finances,  0.  Ardonaz;  Minirt«r 
of  the  Navy,  Ooimter-' Admiral  J.  B.  Topeto; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  P.  M.  Sagasta ;  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  J.  de  £obegaray ;  Minister 
of  the  Colonies,  M.  Becerra. 

The  area  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  Islands,  is  195,607  square  miles; 
the  population,  in  1864,  was  16,802,625.  The 
population  of  the  colonies,  in  1899,  was  as 
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The  bndget  of  13a6-'7D  estimates  the  revenue 
at  214,113,800  escndos  (1  escndo=48  cents) ; 
theexpenditureB,at298,708,491escudos;  deficit, 
84,694,691  escudos.  The  public  debt  on  March 
1,  1B69,  amounted  to  2,561,000,000  escndos. 

The  army,  according  to  a  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  amonuted,  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  to  80,000  men.  The  fleet  is  to  consist  of  7 
iron-clad  frigatw,  6  lai^e  screw -steamers,  9 
smaller  screw-steamers,  8  side- wheel  steamers, 
2  transports,  2  sailing-vessels,  2  school -vessels. 
For  the  protection  of  the  coast,  there  are  to 
be  employed  8  gunboats,  and  84  sailing-vessels. 

The  bloody  conflict  between  the  republicans 
of  Malaga  and  the  troops  of  the  Government, 
which  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  year 
18te,  was  quelled,  after  severe  lighting,  on  Jan- 
nary  2,  1869.  The  insurgents  having  refused 
the  summons  of  General  0.  de  Rodas  to  aor- 
render,  the  latter,  supported  by  the  shipg-of- 
war,  after  a  prolonged  fight  took  possession  of 
all  their  positions,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  They  lost  4O0  killed  and  woonded,  and 
more  than  600  taken  prisoners.  The  conflicts 
between  the  republicans  and  the  Government 
gave  new  confidence  to  the  partisans  of  the 
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dethroned   dynasty.     The  priests  especially  The  moment  has  now  smt«d  for  me  to  >ddit« 

avowed    themselves   Boorbonists    afanost   to  ypn,  8«yy  ^?**^  •"f  ^^T^.^n^;!?*^"^ 

a  man.    There  were  papers,  like  the  -%fo,  SS2^  Sf^lSf^j^^ 

the  Etperama,  the  Atoiuuirlfl^  and  the  Penga-  ig^yo  ^nd  of  Saint  Ferdinand  cannot  longer  uaist  at 

tniento  EtpaMol,  which  never  made  a  mystery  of  such  a  spectacle  withont  iwUine  her  Tmee  in  protcsc 

their  hopes  and  defflres,  which  advocated  the  Therefore,  kt  It  be  known  hy  iJl:               ,  ^ 

with  that  of  the  altar,  and  which  fonglit  its  ^j^  j^^j  tranapire;  I  intend  to  r^ain  iny  ri^fata  in> 

battles   with   a    recklessness   commensarate  tact,  of  which  those,  who  pretend  to  be  inre^ed 

with  their  ability.     The  Epoea  advocated  the  with  poweni  which  nanght  bat  the  demon  of  dark- 

cause  of  the  banished  dynasty  nnder  the  thin-  '»«?»\T!^  ^™*"  ^  ~^  ^'^^  have  crairted,  bar* 

nest  disgnise  of  respect  for  legality    Bourbon.  ^.S^j'^ti^l.^^ 

ism,    in    snort,    was   militant    and    rampant  tonate  Spain  to  her  pesent  p^niW^  pomion.  Thaziks 

throughout    Spun — a  foe   sufficiently  to    be  to  a  tnmaltnonB  eiy  that  proclaimed  a  universal  and 

dreaded,  even  without  reliance  on  the  dd  of  «oy<reign  will,  th^have  been  enabled  to  replace  Ae 

native  and  foreign  plotters  from  abroad.  ro^eme  poww  of  the  Kmg  muted  to  that  of  ti» 

a       -T    'ijr'  -5^       i  txT  T  *    •     ^Li  • ji  Cortea,  the  moat  anacnt  and  legitimata  itiiiifafBtfr- 

Sagasta,  Mmister  of  the  Interior,  explamed  ^on  o^  the  political  right  in  ^m,  by  a^ocay  m 

the  pontion  and  duty  of  the  Government  regard-  Impracticable  as  it  ia  deoeitfiil  in  iu  i^peazmoee. 

ing  these  outbreaks,  by  a  circular,  in  which  he  «•«••* 

says :  ^*  The  Grovemment  has  no  intention  of  Were  it  not  for  the  ix^ostioe,  madness,  and  Tiolenn 

making  a  coup  d'etat,  or  of  disarming  the  citi-  that  reign  at  present,  you  woold  see  me  among  vyo. 

zen  militia.    The  present  agitation  tends  to  '^S^-^S!^^  ^      1  .        *      ^  u   ^^  'r.^^ 

«^^«^A«4^  ♦Ua  ««...,:  Jl  ^«4.  ^r -«:^*— 1  «.4»^«^  But  if  God  ahottena  the  tenn  of  punishment*  if  the 

prevent  the  carrying  out  of  universal  suffrage  ^^^^^  heaped  np  by  ialaehooda,  renderad  falaeker  by 

m  opam,  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  calomnv,  end  by  being  diapersed,  and  if^  as  I  trast, 

definitive  constitution  of  the  country,  and  has,  I  should  be  recalled  by  thoee  who  errii^H'  forced  xe 

moreover,   the  effect  of   paralvzing  Spanish  to  leave,  without  knowing  howbitter  it  la  for  a  daagb- 

credit.    The  Government,  awaiTof  the  ma-  J?  ^t  Vj*^  ^J^  !5S^r^  '^.^J^.^^  ^ 

V,   '^"»'^**^«*»^  owiMv  wi  i»«w  ±^a  threaholdof  a  strangei'a  houae,  to  qnu  the  cop  «f 

noeuvrcs  which  are  being  employed,  is  resolved  tears  and  bittemMa^if  at  hMTteuth.  sure  bot^nr, 

to  preserve  intact  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  should  rekindle  the  flame  of  enthnsiaam  with  which 

national  sovereignty,  and  to  mamtain  order  my  people  have  so  often  received  me,  and  whidb  mr 

until  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  whose  de-  gno^cdhwirt  now  more  requires  than  w  ou^ag«d 

^iai^^  :♦  */>a.x^^A,ii  J^»^«:f «  -«ii  ^™ «y^  A^^im^  pnde :  if  the  love  for  my  name,  which  I  do  not  ft>r  a 

cision  It  respectfully  awaits,  and  does  not  desire  Sioment  doubt,  should  awaken  i^ithin  you  andmapiie 

to  influence.  the  respect  by  the  shadow  of  which  alone  can  be  de- 

The  election  for  the  Cortes  closed  in  the  veloped,in  a  monarchy  as  andent  as  itiaCatbt£^ 

middle  of  January,  and  resulted  in  a  consider-  the  preeious  fruits  of  peaee/wise  government,  aaa 

able  m^ority  for  the  monarchical  party.    The  iJSj^'^^^h^sSlS^-     *°*^S?I 

nation  exercised  ite  right  of  general  suffrage  bSS^S^d  StffiStid  iJS^ 


for  the  first  time,  and,  though  party  spirit  ran  in  the  mean  time^I  addxess  myself  to  yon,  ScnoTes 

very  high,  and  certain  classes  were  deeply  in-  Senators  and  Depottes  of  the  legitimate  Cortes  of  :ha 

censed  at  the  duplicity  of  the  Government,  the  kingdom,  and  honorable  men  of  all  naitie»,  in  order 

election  passed  over  with  perfect  order.  "^The  SSS  SST^.^'^^S^SikT^ErS.?^ 

assassination  of  the  Governor  of  Burgos,  while  which  must  for  the  present  and  for  the  futm*  rehere 

making  a  new  inventory  of  the  archives  of  the  me  of  the  serious  responsibility  now  ^ndlng  ora 

cathedral,  by  some  fanatics,  created  great  ex-  ^^  ?  ■  protest  whioh,  without  any  ambitioa  to  pow^, 

citement,    and,    at   Madrid,    demonstrations  f^?^J^V!???'''^''Z^\^^'^^'=''^^'^^ 

a^mstJjeap^tolicNunci^inducedtheP^  SS«ta^le";^^i^^^^5i^ 

visional  irovemment  to  issue,  on  January  28th,  sentiments.  He  witnesses  mine,  and  knowa  that  if  tbs 

an  address  to  the  nation.    The  Archbishop  of  public  good,  the  securitjr  of  the  Prince  of  A»turia«. 

Burgos  was  arrested  and  giVen  over  to  the  ^^  o*^®""  elevated  oonslderations  did  not  withb^li 

ister  of  Instruotion,  ordered  that  the  archives  that  hitherto  I  have  only  encountered  thoiiLs  and  if 

of  all  convents  and  religious  edifices  should  be  some  laurels  have  fallen  whose  oiTahooU  oan  yi«2d 

seized.  some  fnut,  those  I  reserve  idl  for  my  son,  or  rather 

The  ex-Qoeen,  Isabella,  still  indulging  the  formysons,  AlphonMbdngbuttheeld«t,b«^ 

hope  to  be  restoVed  to  her  throne,  pubulhed,  l^TLf^S"                 ^*'"*'^  ^^  "^  ****^ 

February  12th,  the  following  protest :  Let  us,  therefore,  all  unite  together  to  remedy  iL« 

T^^x^  a  ^  '  X  xr^  •  general  oonAision,  and  let  each  in  his  centre  of  afCti«>o 

To  th4  Spanuk  IfaUon  :  do  his  utmost,  in  the  name  ofGod,  to  prevent  the 

The  Cortes,  illegally  convoked  and  elected  to  a  laws  fh>m  being  trodden  nnder  Ibot,  the  fbatcrinf  of 

great  extent  d^  violent  and  criminal  measures,  are  evil  passions,  the  disappearance  of  legitimafee  ri^bt, 

about  to  meet  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  four  am-  the  overthrowing  of  the  temples  of  Jesna  Christ;  in 

bitioas  men,  who,  by  reducing  the  army,  and  oven  short,  let  us  notoe  reproached  with  the  aot  <^  tran»- 

enlisting  criminals  in  their  cause,  have  succeeded  by  mitting  to  our  grandchildren  that  religion  inherited 

means  of  terror  in  substituting  their  cowardly  and  so  pure  from  our  fsthers,  in  a  state  jbfprofimity  aai 

fatal  tyranny  for  the  constitution  to  which  they  most-  contempt.                                           ISABSLJuA. 

ly  all  swore  fidelity,  tothereli|rion,hiw8,  habits,  and  »«     ^       ^..       x  /-•  _..                .a          t*  v 

customs  of  their  countnr,  that  they  have  overthrown,  Ine  Uonstituent  Cortes  organized  on  Feb- 

and  which  they  are  dally  destroying.  ruary  ISth.    Rivero  was  elected  Presld^it  on 
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the  2Qth  of  Febrnary,  by  167  votes  against  47  them  the  conntry  could  not  do  without  an  army 

giTOQ  to  Orense.     Serrano,  Prim,  Sagasta,  of  at  least  80,000  men,  a  new  levy  of  25,000 

Zorilla,  Topete,    Becerra,   and  Rivero,  were  men  was  ordered  fojr  the  army  on  March  24tb, 

elected  at  Madrid.    Espartero,  who  had  been  by  189  votes  against  48,  but  it  gave  rise  to 

elected  at  Saragossa,  aeclined  to  accept.    In  fresh  distui'bances.    Barricades  were  erected 

the  sitting  of  February  22d,  Rivero  thanked  at  Xeres ;  Seville  and  other  towns  became 

the  deputies  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  agitated.    The  revolt  at  Xeres  was  promptly 

upon  hun ;  and,  after  some  routine  business,  a  suppressed  by  the  troops,  who  attacked  the 

proposal  was  made  by  one  of  the  secretaries  barricadesbniltby  the  revolutionists,  and  routed 

that  the  Cortes  should  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them.    They  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 

the  Provisional  Government,  and  intrust  Mar-  of  the  approach  of  darkness  to  evade  their 

flhal  Serrano  with  the  executive  power,  and  pursuers.    On  Marchl  7th,  however,  the  revo- 

the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  Sefior  Martos  lutionists   again   showed   front,  but,  after  a 

strongly  supported   the   motion^  and   Sefior  fierce  struggle,  were  completely  defeated. 

Castellar  (Kepublican)  opposed  it  in  a  long  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  new 

speech.     The  debate  to  which  the  proposed  Constitution  made  a  report  to  the  Cortes  on 

^ye  rise  was  a  very  protracted  one.   Three  March  80th.    The  preamble  runs  thus :    "  The 

sittings  were  occupied  by  it    The  Bepub- •  Spanish  nation,  and  in  its  name  the  Cortes  Con- 

licans,  who  opposed  the  motion,  succeeded  stituentes  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  de- 

in  obtaining  62  votes — their  opponents,  180.  siring  to  establish  justice,  to  affiance  liberty 

At  last,  on    February  24th,  it  was   agreed  and  security,  and  to  develop  the  good  and  se- 

that  the  Provisional  Gk)vemment  should  be  curity  of  so  many  as  live  in  Spain,  decree  and 

thanked^  and  that  Marshal  Serrano  i^hould  be  sanction  the  following :  '* 

intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  minis-  Chapter  I.,  containing  thirty-one  articIeB,deflDeB  the 

try.    On  the  following  day  the  marshal  made  rights  of  Spaniards,  individual  liberty,  inviolability  of 

ft'speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  assumed  domicile  and  letters,  universal  suffrage,  liberty  of 

Dice  from  patriotic  motives  alone;  that,  had  speech  ondofthe  press,  right  of  assemblv.assom 

Ermi.ik«nA  ,w^«^»«  Yv..w«t   «^^Av«u.i.^  ««vJl«.  i««w.   Va  and  petition.    By  artide  20  the  nation  obhges  itself  to 

Bnpreme  power  been  conferred  upon  him,  he  maiiudn  the  woihip  and  the  ministers  ofthe  Roman 

would  have  reftrsed  to  exercise  it ;  and  that  his  CathoUc  religion.  By  the  following  article  the  public 

desire  was  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Cham-  and  private  exerdseofany  other  worship  is  ffuaranteed 

ber,  having  the  minority  for  censor  and  the  to  aU  foreijniers  resident  in  Spain,  without  other 

mftinrifv  fi?f  inHtnk  limitations  than  the  universal  rules  of  morals  and  of 

ThTltllLz^^^p  ♦u^  ^.^'^                  *  ;i «  ligbt.    By  article  22  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  Span- 

Ihe  strength  of  the  parties  represented  in  lards  profess  any  other  religion  than  the  Catholic,  all 

toe  Cortes  was  as  follows :  129  Progressists,  the  dispositions  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  ap- 

SO  Unionists,  18  Bepublicans,   24   Ultramon-  plioable  to  them.    The  right  of  establishing  schools 

tane3  and  Isabellists.  without  Uoense  is  ffuaranteed  by  article  24.    In  the 

Among  the  aspinmte  to  the  royalty,  the  J^?^tSe'dl?ed;r  Co^^.f,!jrcoSi;f 
wuie  ae  Montpensier  was  in  tne  begiDnmg  of  ©ne  deputy  at  least  to  each  40,000  souls  of  popula- 
1869  the  mostjpowerful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tion,  elected  according  to  the  electoral  law ;  the  depu' 
most  opposed.  In  the  Cortes  the  Itepublican  ty  to  be  a  Spaniard,  twenty-live  years  of  affe,  and  in 
members  made  bitter  attacks  upon  the  ministry  possession  of  civil  rights.  Chapter  IV.  is  d^evoted  to 
4u-*i.  •  "f*^^  *'*'"^*  »vv»viko  M^/vw^  vuj  «*  J  ^^  executive  power,  the  relation  of  the  King  to  the 
for  their  alleged  monarchical  proclivities.  They  gt^te  being  stated:  The  person  of  the  King  is  in- 
demanded  that  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  be  violable,  and  he  is  not  subject  to  responsibility.  The 
divested  of  his  rank  of  Marshal  of  Spain,  and  ministers  are  responsible.  The  King  will  nominate 
acCTsed  the  Provisional  Government  of  en-  ^^  ^7  dismiw  his  ministers.  The  nower  to  exe- 
iloavnmV/.  4.^  o.»«.»»i<^  !,:.«  «•»♦«  ♦Ua  ^^^^4^,^  cutc  thc  kw  residcs  m  the  King,  and  nis  authority 
deavormg  to  smuggle  hun  mto  the  country  extends  to  all  that  conduces  to*pubUc  order  within 
for  the  purpose  of  placmg  mm  upon  the  and  public  security  without  the  stote.  TheKmgdis- 
tnrone.  General  Prim  replied  that  the  Duke  poses  of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  declares  war,  makes 
could  not  with  justice  be  deprived  of  his  title  ^^^  ratifies  peace,  giving  afterward  documentanr  ac- 
of  marshal.  Atoiral  Topete,  the  Minister  of  count  to  the  Cortes.  Only  once  in  each  legisfature 
*\,^  ^r^^  'J  .  *^  V.  .J  1  _  J  can  the  Kmff  suspend  the  Cortes  without  the  consent 
tfie  Marine,  amid  great  excitement  declared  ^f^^  ^^e*  In^jf^y  case  the  Cortes  must  not  fail  to 

tiiat  a   kmgdom    with    Montpensier    on  the  be  reassembled  within  the  time  fixed  in  article  48. 

throne  was  preferable  to  a  repubUc.    Marshal  In  event  of  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  the  ropral  decree 

Serrano  made  a  calm  and  dhmified  speech,  de-  '^ili  necessarily  contain  the  convocation  of  new  ones 

feeding  the  PTOviBiond  Government  from  the  S^^^^^rxSn^/Sfe' fi'^S.rn,^t 

attacks  of  the  Republican^,  asserting  the  sov-  the  King:    1.  Care  of  the  coining  of  money;  on 

^reign  authority  of  the  Cortes,  and  insisting  which  wUl  be  placed  his  bust  and  name.   2.  Appoint 

that  the  determination  of  a  form  of  govern-  to  civil  and  muitMy  employs,  in  accordance  with  the 

ment  for  flnnin  ftn<1  thA  nhntot^  nf  ViAr  fnfnrA  hi'ws.    8.  Concede  in  the  same  manner  honors  and 

raw  «hL?]^ir l!S%i  f^f  nI«tf?A,r«Trw!!  distinctions.    4.  Direct  the  diplomatic  and  commer- 

raier  sho^d  be  left  to  the  Constituent  Cortes  ^^  relations  with  otiier  poweri  6.  To  forgive  crimi- 

aione.     He   deprecated  the  violent  pressure  nds,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  save  what  belongs 

hronght  to  bear  upon  the  Cortes  by  the  Repub-  relatively  to  the  ministers.  The  King  will  need  to  be 

lican  party  as  impolitic  and  unfair.  authorixed  by  a  special  law :  1.  To  flieMto,  cede,  or 

abo'Xtl'^/^^*^^^^    biU  providing  for  the  S^^-^^^i^^r^C  ?f S?^^^^                l  ?2 

aboiition  of  the  capitation  tax,  and  the  military  admit  foreign  troops  hito  the  kingdom.    4.  To  ratify 

conscription.   GeneralPrim  having  declared  to  treaties  of  ailiance,  especially  of  commerce,  those 
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which  stipulate  for  Bubsidies  to  foreign  powers,  and  all  In  the  sitting  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  on 

those  which  individually  affect  Spaniards ;  in  no  ^e  ]i£ay  12th,  the  discussion  on  the  ^raft  of  the 

rs/no'r<^d;(inar^^^  p^stitution    was   renewed.    Article  31  re- 

genoes.    6.  To  contract  matrimony  hunself,  and  to  lating  to  the  circumstances  under  wmchthe 

permit  it  to  be  contracted  by  the  persons  who,  being  constitutional  guarantees  may  be  soigpended, 

nis  subjects,  have  the  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  yrsa  adopted  by   96  votes  agdnst  56.    The 

accordiM  to  the  Constitution.    7.  To  abdicate  the  fortes  rejected  a  proposition  of  Seflor  Orense 

crown.    To  the  executive  power  belongs  the  faculty  of  .       ji    ^^"^^  **  f  ^y^,    .      XV      u  r*^/ 

making  rules  for  the  fuMlhient  and  appUcation  of  the  «>  *dd  a  clause  proclamiing  the  abohUon  of 

laws  previous  to  the  requisites  the  same  supply.  The  slavery  m  the  Spanish  colonies.    Sellor  Olo- 

dotation  of  the  King  will  be  fixed  at  the  Dcginning  zaga  and  Admiral  Topete  said  that  both  the 

of  each  reign.  On  the  succession  to  the  crown  (Chap-  Government  and  the  nation  wished  for  the 

terV.)ithproposedthattheroyalauthontvbehere^^  aboUtion  of  slavery,  but  that  it  must  not  be 

xtary.    The  succession  to  the  throne  will  follow  the  "^  .  ";  . "    om»tw/,   mi*.^  kubw  *•  »«««  uy.  i« 

regular  oider  of  primogeniture,  always  prefenhig  the  effected  m  a  manner  prejudicial  to  estaDliahed 

nearest  lines— in  the  same  line  always  preferring  the  interests.    An  amendment  to  the  constitutira 

male  to  the  female,  and  in  the  same  sex  the  oldest  to  <^as  proposed  by  the  Republicans,  to  the  effect 

theyounge8t.Shouldthedynastywhichiscan^^^  that  aU  powers  emanate  from  the  nation,  and 

possession  ofthe  crown  become  extmct,  the  Cortes  will  -^^  ^^«„A»o  i.^  „i,^,„  ♦v^-  «•«  i^^^a*^  Lna* 

proceed  to  a  new  choice,  as  may  best  iult  the  nation.  ^  persons  to  whom  they  are  mtruBted  most 

When  the  King  dies,  the  new  Km^  will  swear  to  guard  Pe  elected  by  and  held  responsible  to  the  peo- 

the  constitution  and  the  laws  m  *the  same  mode  pie,   which  was  agreed  to.    An  amendment 

and  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Cortes  may  decree  for  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  federal  re- 

the  first  occupant  of  the  throne  according  to  the  Con-  iv„hHft   wa«   rAinntAd    hv    1R2   niramat  fti     K 

stitution.    The  Prince  of  Asturias  will  take  the  same  P^Wio  was  rejectea   by   1«J  against  w.   A 

oaths  when  he  attains  eighteen  years  of  age.    The  proposition  was  consequently  made  to  create  a 

Cortes  will  exclude  from  the  succession  tSose  per*  triennial  Directory,  to  be  appointed  bj  the 

sons  who  may  be  incapable  of  governing,  or  who  Cortes.    Fearing  that  civil  war  was  imnunent, 

may  have  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  loss  of  the  ^i^^  c^j^es  were  ready    to  accept  even  the 

nght  to  the  crown.    When  a  female  reigns,  her  hus-  ^^^«^„u;^„  a,«  «   »a««»C,^«^      a  *«««;!»«««♦=  «i. 

bMid  will  have  no  part  in  the  govermnent  of  the  Proposition  for  a  regency.    Amentomts  r^ 

kmgdom.    The  King  is  of  age  at  eighteen.    The  quinng  the  King  to  be  a  native  of  Spam,  and 

first  articles  refer  totne  powers  exercised  by  minis-  that  he  be  elected  by  a  plebucitun^  were  re- 

ters,  and  the  public  forces  and  taxes.    JGnisters  not  jected.    The  Oortes  then  passed  the  monarchy 

pembew  of  either  of  the  Chambers  <»nnot  take  pwt  j            f  ^^    Constitution,  and,  on  May2l8t, 

m  the  debates.    Ministers  may  be  impeached  by  the  v       j.x              whomvumvu,  €»««,  vi^  qA„J1 

Lower  House,  and  will  be  mdged  W  the  Senate,  hereditary  monarchy  was  adopted  by  214  votea 

Trial  by  jury  is  established  alike  for  political  and  or*  agamst  71.     On  this  occasion,  CasteUar  made 

dinaiy  offences.  a  great  effort  in  favor  of  establishing  a  repnb- 

The  document  was  signed  by  Salustiano  de  Ho,  eloquently  referring  to  the  example  of  the 

Olozaga,  President,  and   the   Oommittee  of  United  States,  and  praising  thdr  form  of  gov- 

Thirteen.  The  ministry,  on  finding  the  chances  emment  with  enthusiasm.    His  declarations 

of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  to  the  throne  very  were  responded  to  by  great  agitation  in  fiarce- 

doubtful,  applied  in  April  to  Don  Fernando,  lona  and  Saragossa  in  favor  of  a  republic.   On 

ex-Regent  of  Portugal,  but  he  refused  the  offer  May  10th  the  Government  approved  the  bill 

of  the  Spanish  crown.  establishing  religious   liberty,  by  156  votes 

On  April  19th,  the  Minister  of  Finances  pre-  against  81,  in  consequence  of  which  vote  tbe 

sented  his  budget.    He  estimates  the  receipts  Ultramontane  members^  except  one,  declared 

at  2,141,000,000  reales,  of  which  478,000,000  their  resignation.    On  June  1st  the  Oonsti- 

are  derived  from  taxes  upon  landed  property,  tuent  Oortes  adopted  the  new  Constitation  bj 

120,000,000  from  taxes  upon  articles  of  com-  a  vote  of  214  against  65.    After  the  Tote  was 

merce,and45,000,000  from  the  succession  duty,  declared,  Sellor  Figueras,  amid  mach  entbn- 

The  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  are  to  be  siasm,  announced  that  the  Republioans,  though 

abolished  in  1870,  and  various  modifications  opposed  to  those  clauses  of  the  Oonstitution 

will  be  made  in  the  tariff.    He  proposed  to  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 

effect  a  reform  in  the  system  of  prohibitory  monarchy,  would  support  them.    The  motioD 

duties,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  by  gradually  made  by  the  RepublicanS|  that  the  stapling 

reducing  such  duties.    He  recommends  that  army  in  Spain  be  reduced  from  85,000  to  35,000, 

the  amount  of  the  floating  debt  be  fixed  by  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  178  against  58. 

law  at  600,000,000  reales.  The  Oonstitution  was  promulgated  with  great 

The  discussion  of  the  Oonstitution  began  pomp  on  June  6th.  The  menibers  of  the  Ex- 
April  6th.  In  the  debate  on  April  22d,  the  ecutive  Oouncil  of  the  nation,  together  with 
clauses  granting  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  the  deputies  to  the  Oortes,  went  out  of  the 
freedom  of  public  meeting  were  adopted,  after  Ohambers  to  a  platform  which  had  been  erected 
an  amendment  empowering  the  authorities  to  in  front  of  the  halls  of  Oongress.  After  the 
inspect  the  contents  of  newspapers  before  deputies  had  t«ken  their  allotted  places  and 
publication  had  been  suspended.  A  biU  of  silence  was  obtained  the  secretary  commenced 
amnesty  was  passed  by  the  Oortes  on  May  1st.  to  read  the  Oonstitution,  which  was  received 

On  May  5th  a  Oarlist  conspiracy  was  dis*  with  loud  cheers  by  l^e  great  mass  of  peo- 

covered  at  Barcelona.    Its  discovery  led  to  pie  assembled  in  fr^nt  of  £e  stand.    Qu  their 

the  arrest  of  thirty-six  persons,  among  whom  return  to  the  Ohambers  the  deputies  took  the 

there  were  several  superior  officers.  oath  to  protect  the  Oonstitution  and  the  laws. 
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WLen  the  deputies  were  retiring,  a  tumult  cntions  could  be  laid  against  generals^and  offi- 
broke  out,  consequent  on  the  ntterance  of  cers  refusing  to  support  the  Oonstitution,  but 
hisses  by  a  number  of  persons  in  the  crowd,  he,  as  Minister  of  W  ar.  would  remove  them 
The  distprbance  increased  in  spite  of  the  efforts  from  employ,  and  the  Government  would  ro- 
of the  troops  to  put  down  the  demonstration,  serve  the  right  to  strike  them  off  the  rolls. 
The  trouble  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  The  Minister  Sagasta,  in  reply  to  a  anestion 
military  governor  of  the  city  appeared,  and  of  ilgueras  respecting  the  Governor  or  Tarra- 
mth  great  presence  of  mind  rushed'  in  among  gona  prohibiting  a  repubfican  meeting,  said 
the  foremost  of  the  rioters,  shouting,  *^  J{ica  that  republican  meethigs  in  which  were  used 
la  Soherania  JfaeionalP^  This  changed  the  banners  with  mottoes  against  monarchy  would 
sentiments  of  the  mob,  and  the  crowd  took  be  prohibited,  as  also  "  Vivas ! "  in  favor  of 
up  the  cry  and  joined  in  loud  cheers.  Two  the  republic,  as  being  subversive  of  and  con- 
men,  however,  were  killed  in  the  disturbance^  trary  to  the  Constitution.  Figueras  replied 
and  a  good  many  persons  were  seriously  in«  that  the  Bepublicans  would  sustain  ^e  rights 
jored.  The  deputies  subsequently  returned  to  gained  by  the  revolution,  cost  what  it  might, 
the  platform,  when  the  troops  outside  the  build-  Prim  demanded  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
ing,  to  the  nimiber  of  thirty  thousand  men,  Figueras  replied  that  he  meant  within  legal 
fiJed  past  in  marching  order.  Great  enthusiasm  grounds,  fbr  to  appeal  to  force  while  they  re- 
was  manifested  by  the  spectators  who  con-  mained  was  a  cvime,  but  when  they  became 
gregated  in  the  streets.  Kone  of  the  Republi-  useless,  and  individual  rights  were  attacked, 
can  members,  it  was  noticed,  participated  in  mutilated,  or  prohibited,  it  was  not  only  a 
the  ceremonies.  A  salute  of  fifty  guns  was  right  but  a  duty.  In  the  sitting  of  the  Oortes 
fired  in  honor  of  the  occasion;  fireworks  were  on  July  15th,  the  proposal  to^  prorogue  the 
discharged  in  the  evening  in  prominent  places  session  until  October  was  unanimously  agreed 
in  the  city,  and  a  great  banquet  was  given,  to.  The  Oortes  thereupon  nominated  a  per- 
vbieh  was  attended  by  the  notables  of  Madrid,  manent  commission  of  eight  members,  in  which 
Fnlly  one  hundred  thousand  people  from  the  all  the  different  political  factions  were  repre- 
conntry  poured  into  the  city  and  participated    sented. 

in  the  demonstration  during  the  day.  A  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Prim  and 

The  Republicans  did,  however,  not  fiiil  to  Serrano  was  discovered.  Arrests  were  made 
^  vent  to  their  disappointment  and  opposi-  at  Madrid,  Yalladolid,  Barcelona,  and  Oordova ; 
tion  to  the  new  Oonstitution.  Thus,  on  June  and  Don  Oarlos  left  Paris  for  the  Spanish  fron- 
10th,  a  great  demonstration  was  held  in  Oor-  tier.  On  July  24th  martial  law  was  set  in 
dora,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  as  force  in  reference  to  conspirators  against  the 
protests  against  a  return  to  the  monarchical  public  tranquillity.  On  the  same  day  an  en- 
Bjstem  of  government.  Deputies  from  all  the  gagement  occurred  near  Oiudad  Real,  between 
southern  provinces  were  present.  Speeches  a  band  of  five  or  six  hundred  OarUsts  under 
of  a  revolutionary  character  were*made.  The  Sarabuge  and  troops  under  Oonunandant  For- 
stands  from  which  the  speakers  addressed  the  maseti.  The  Oarlists  were  defeated  and  dis- 
crowds  were  pro^sely  decorated  with  the  persed,  many  having  been  killed  and  wounded. 
American  and  Spanish  flags,  which  were  en-  Don  Oarlos  then  ordered  a  cessation,  for  the 
twined.  Loud  cheers  were  given  for  the  present,  of  a  movement  in  his  behalf.  The 
United  States  and  President  Grant.  It  is  esti-  people  seemed  to  become  gradually  more  and 
mated  that  there  were  over  fifty  thousand  per-  more  satisfied  with  the  new  order  and  the 
Bons  present.  Government.  However,  the  real  state  of  things 

The  army,  judges,  and  magistrates  through-  was  unsatisfactory,  not  merely  to  the  party  of 
out  the  conn^,  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  reaction,  but  to  many  Spaniards  of  good  posi- 
Constitution.  The  debates  upon  the  regency  tion,  who  were  by  no  means  iU-disposed 
<|nestion,in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  elect-  toward  the  Government;  and  the  Oaptain- 
ing  a  king,  terminated  in  the  conferring  of  this  General  of  Madrid,  General  Izquierdo,  ad- 
dignity  on  Marshal  Serrano,  on  June  15th,  by  dressed  a  long  communication  to  Serrano 
193  votes  agidnst  45.  The  ceremony  of  his  and  Prim,  in  .which  he  made  the  following 
8wearing.in  took  ]^ace  June  18th.  The  motion,  striking  jleclaration :  '^  I  took  part  in  the  revo- 
hroDgbt  in  by  the  Kepublicans  in  the  Oortes,  of  lution  in  September  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
caressing  displeasure  at  the  arrival  of  the  morality,  law,  and  justice,  succeed  to  the 
MEe  de  Montpensier  in  Spain,  was  rejected  former  abuses.  The  revolution  has  now  been 
^y  113  against  67.  accomplished  ten  months,  but  my  hopes  have 

Oeueral  Pezuela  (Oount  Oheste)  was  one  been  deceived,  and  greater  abuses,  extensive 
of  the  leading  agitators  in  behalf  of  a  restora-  immorality,  and  deplorable  anarchy,  prevail — 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  who  was  arrested  to  be  disorders  to  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
Wished  to  the  Oanary  Islands.  to  put  an  end.    The  Oonstitution  having  prp- 

The  opposition  of  the  Republicans  did  not  claimed  the  monarchy,  it  is  indispensably  re- 
f^Iax.  There  was  a  stormy  scene  in  the  Oortes  quisite  that  a  sovereign  should  be  chosen 
on  June  17th  between  ^e  ministers  and  the  without  loss  of  time.  If  the  Government  does 
Bepublicans.  General  Prim,  replying  to  a  not  shortly  consider  this  question,  I  shall 
question  from  General  Pierrad,  said  no  prose*  abandon  all  iUusion  as  to  the  consolidation  of 
Vol,  XX.-41.    a 
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the  revoTbtion,  and  shall  defiuitively  retire  into  protested  against  this  order,  and  refused  to  dis- 

private  life.''  arm  their  battalions.    They  erected  barricades. 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  Council  of  Min-  and  took  possession  of  the  pablio  buildings  in 

isters,  and  created  a  profound  impression  as  an  the  arrondisaement  of  Carmen.    After  being 

unmistakable  indication  of  the  undercurrent  legally  summoned  to  disperse,  thej  were  at- 

of  feeling  and  opinion  in  Spain.    To  add  to  tacked  by  the  troops,  who  destroyed  the  barri- 

this  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  difficulties  cades,  and  completely  defeated  the  insurgents 

were  increasing  in  Cuba;  the  accounts  re-  Order  was  restored,  and  numerous  prisoners 

ceiled  from  thence  were  uniform  as  to  the  bad  were  taken  and  placed  on  board  tne  ships 

prospects  of  the  Spaniards.     The  execution  in  the  harbor.    There  were  many  killed  and 

of  Gheneral  Prim's  order,  that  all  rebels  cap-  wounded. 

tured  with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  shot  On  September  28,  the  Coundl  of  Ministers, 

without  any  kind  of  trial,  created  a  very  bad  under  the  presidency  of  the  Regent,  agreed  to 

impression.    The  revolt  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos,  propose  to  the  Cortes  the  Duke  of  G^oa  as  a 

which  was  considered  abandoned,  was  Mndlea  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne.    'Ejs  famlj, 

afresh.    A  band  of  four  hundred  men  invaded  in  reply  to  the  Spanish  Government,  declared 

Catalonia,  other  armed  bodies  showed  them-  that  the  prince  would  only  accept  the  cromi 

selves  in  Valencia  and  the  mountains  of  To-  of  Spain  if  the  Cortes  elected  him  by  a  ma- 

ledo.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Eepublicans  Jority  of  two-thirds.    King  Luiz  of  Porto^ 

perfected  an  organization  and   published   a  addressed  the  following  characteristic  letter 

manifesto  favoring  a  federative  republic  for  the  to  the  Duke  de  Soul6  relative  to  tlio  Spanish 

entire  Peninsula.   The  affairs  became  more  per-  throne : 

plezing  than  ever.    The  '*  provisional "  condi-  Palags  or  Hafra,  S^pt^mber  S7,  IS^. 

tion  of  things  continued  wmch  had  begun  since  ^I'r  dear  Buxb  :  Observing  that  certain  joonalf 

the  flight  of  the  ex-Queen.    No  step  was  taken  I?™"»  "i  affiiminjf  tiimt  in  oouMqaenee  of  oombiia- 

f  AWArd  ftn V  <1  ftfinitfl  aAttlomenfc      Heflidefi  thin.  "P^'  ™*^®. ^^  ^*™  ^  •^  **^<^*  ^  abdicate  the  crowa 

towaxa  any  ae^iw  settlement,    isesiaes  tnis,  ^f  Portugal  in  favor  of  my  son  under  the  regencr  of 

the   Cuban  oimculty  was  very  troublesome,  my  august  father,  and  to  aoeept  that  of  Spain;  eeeiug. 

The  idea  of  selling  the  island  to  the  United  besides,  that  this  ill-fonnded  report  is  — itmity  & 

States,  if  ever  seriously  entertained,  was  given  ^^^^tain  oonsistenoy,  and  that  resolutions  of  sodignv- 

up.     The  prospect  of  the  insurgents  being  iJe^lt%^'^m?<£Lr"^*^^^ 

recognized  by  the  United  States  was  becoming  ment  as  proiptly  as  pos8file.~If  PnJri^  hu 

brighter,  and  Spanish  pride  threatened  to  drive  reserved  days  or  painihl  triala  for  Portngal,  I  occ- 

the  Government  into  war  at  any  risk.  .  Gen-  fidentlv  hope  that  with  tiie  love  of  Uie  oonntir,  and 

eral  Prim  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  ^^  ™  "»<f »  fiance  between  libeity  ai^d  the 

nf  fhtk  FrflTirh  nn  ^AntAmhAr  Iflth   hnt  if  tWd  T."?*^®'  1  Shall  be  able  to  resist  these  temble  STeatc- 

oi  me  JJ  rencn  on  oeptemoer  l  Otn,  out  it  ma  iji^e.^   Honored  in  being  at  tiie  head  of  your  nsibn, 

not  seem  to  result  m  any  thmg  beyond  advice,  i  shall  know  how  to  aoSmpllsh  the  duties  which  t 

The  chances  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  regard  for  our  institutions  and  devotedneas  to  mj 

Jdng  of  Portugal,  and  his  father  the  ex-Regent  country  impose  upon  me.  Bom  a  Poitogueae.  I  deaw 

ofPortiijgal,havingbecome  apparently  hopeless,  ^  die  tiie  same.    Your  affectionate               LUIZ. 

the  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  for  the  vacant  Formidable  republican  bands  concentrated 

throne  was  favorably  entertained  in  Spain.  But  in  Catalonia,  and  compelled  the  Government  U 

the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suitable  candidate  send  troops  against  them.    The  critical  f«ate  of 

for  the  throne  imparted  more  and  more  strength  affairs  induced  General  Prim,  as  president  of 

to  the  idea  of  prolonging  the  Provisional  Gov-  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  declare  in  the  Cor- 

emment  for  three  years.    Influential  members  tes  on  October  2d  as  follows : 

of  all  parties  were  in  favor  of  it    Even  the       t*  ;.  w«*i.  «.i«  ♦u.*  t  v.^^  *^  j *v  / 

T»       t^'fi                         A.               J  i.     Si.         xi.  It  IS  wiui  pain  that  I  nave  to  draw  Uie  attenU'v  cf 

RepubRcans  were  not  opposed  to  it,  as  they  the  Cortes  to  tiie  state  of  perturbation  whSw-i:* 

would  thereby  gam  time  for  carrying  out  their  in  the  country.    The  Oovenmient  has  no  perk.>u: 

plans.  feelings  against  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  t^i  op- 

WhUe  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  P?f®  ,^®  institutions  tiie  nation  has  adopted ;  br  i: 

opinion  became  prevalent  that  Spain  could  not  J^y^.^  e^^tm^^M^,  S^^SSShSl^': 

suppress  the  insurrection  m  Cuba  bv  force.  The  Government  finds  itself  imder  the  occessitT  ^.4 

she  grew  more  and  more  determined  to  re-  having  recourse,  wiUi  the  sanction  of  tiie  Cocte^, :'» 

tain  the  colony  at  any  price.  Prim  telegraphed  extraordinary  measnres,  for  the  oidinary  msazu  t 

from  Paris  to  the  lOnistry  of  War  that  no  i£,^^!i  !S!:Jf J.%.?IJI?*!Jl^^            "^ 

sacrifice  should  be  spared  to  maintain  the  s^fra^TTo^Ctt^^ 

honor  of  Spain,  and  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  war  shall  exist.    The  people  who  have  taken  an^ 

in  Cuba.    But  the  insurgents  were  offered  rep*  under  the  republican  flag,  have  been  unaUe  to  xtz^ 

resentation  in  the  Cortes,  religious  freedom,  ^y  combat  of  jmTOrtanoe,  bat  at  variow  points  tb*^ 

and  the  right  of  establishing  independent  in'  it^Jt^^f^l^  ^^  I^^S^x.*^^  tekgmphs.    Tbj 

~7i7  ..      *»B"w  V*  «>i«w*w»*A**5  Au^xQ^vuviouw  UL  pnme  mimster  mentioned  the  lines  mteroepted  •&>! 

Stitutions  of  credit  added  that  the  damage  committed  wonld  eaufl  p.  a 

The  volunteers  of  Tarragona  having  mani-  sacrifices  on  the  country.    He  then  proceeded  aa  f  N 

fested  republican  tendencies,  and  assumed  an  lo^^^   1  can  give  the  Cortes  and  the  oonntiy  *Jiei 

attitude  hostile  to  the  Government,  the  author-  """^^  that  the  rebels  shaU  not  trinmph,  ftw  -Jirr 

uSaa   r^r'A^^^'i   4-\^A*-»  f^  iv«>  Ai^^^JP^A      o^        ^  Oaxmot,  aud,  if  thc Chamber  aoooids  what the  GoTiTT:- 

ities  ordered  them  to  be  disarmed.    Several  ment  aiks,  irder  will  be  speedily  refisuWiahed.  Ttr. 

commanaants  or  too  volunteers  at  Barcelona  Government  declares  that  it  wifl  not  enter  iip.«  asr 
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reactionaiy  course,  and  it  promiaes  to  render  an  ac-  the  capital  to  perform  active  service  in  the 

count  to  tfie  Cortes  of  what  It  has  done,  immediately  fiei^.    The  ooimeotion  between  Madrid  and 

after  the  cessation  of  the  ciroamstanoes  which  oblige  -d..  *  i  *        wuuwmvu   uol  w  ^^u  juaui  lu   ouu 

it  to  soKdt  extraordinary  power.  iJarcelona  was  interrupted.     The  insurgents 

evacuated  Reuss,  however,  at  the  advance  of 

On  October  2d,  the  republican  volunteers  of  the  troops,  and  were  subsequently  defeated  by 

the  town  of  Beass  declared  their  adhesion  to  General  Baldrick  with  a  loss  o^80  dead,  800 

the  movement  in  Catalonia,  out  the  telegraph-  wounded,  and  many  prisoners.    Fights  took 

wires,  and  stppped  the  trains.     Great  alarm  place  between  the  national  troops  and  the  re- 

prevailed  on  October  1st,  at  Bejar,  where  the  publican   insurgents  in  Catalonia,  Aragonia, 

?opulace  endeavored  to  set  a  prisoner  named  Old  Castile,  and  Andalusia,  the  troops  coming 

'eo  and  his  accomplices  at  liberty,  but  the  off  victorious, 

civil  governor,  aided  by  the  respectable  dasses,  In  October,  the  Government  took  still  more 

sacceeded  in  restoring  order.    The  Republican  decided  measures  against  the  republicans.    The 

deputy  Noguera  had  organized  a  band  in  the  police-inspectors  of  the  different  quarters  of 

province  of  Huesoa,  cut  up  the  railway  lines,  Madrid  received  instructions  to  warn  the  in- 

and  freed  the  prisoners  injail.    A  band,  com-  habitants  to  arm  their  servants  in  order  to 

manded   by  the  deputy  Joaritzto,  had  been  defend  their  houses.    The  civil  governor  or- 

defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Martarelli  by  an  dered  the  republicair  clubs  to  be  closed  in 

armed  column  of  troops.    Agitation  continued  Madrid.    Several   batteries   of  artillery  and 

to  prevail  at  Xeres  and  other  towns  of  Anda-  regiments  of  infantry  started  from  Madrid  in 

losia.     8erious  events  were  apprehended,  but  pursuit  of  the  insurgents  in  the  neighborhood 

affairs  at  Madrid  were  tranquil.  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  the  garrison  being  reSn- 

The  Cortes  opened  on  October  2d,  and  the  forced  by  some  chasseurs  of  the  Military  School 

Government  presented  a  bill  suspenaing  indi-  of  Toledo.    A  grand  review  was  held  by  Gen- 

vidual  rights  until  the  insurrection,  which  was  eral  Prim  of  the  troops  in  the  city,  mustering 

increasing,  should  be  quelled.    On  October  4th  8,000  to  10,000  in  number,  evidently  with  the 

the  ministry  was  charged  with  conceaHng  the  intention  of  showing  his  real  miHtary  strength 

troth  with  regard  to  t£e  situation  of  affurs  in  and  to  disprove  the  current  rumor  that  the 

the  provinces.    At  Reuss — an  important  man-  garrison  had  been  reduced  by  detachments  to 

nfac taring  town* in  Catalonia — the  insurgents  8,000.    The  insurrection  was  declining  in  Cata- 

were  said  to  number  10,000.    The  town,  how-  Ionia,  Granada,  and  Andalusia.    AlK>ut  6,000 

ever,  was  soon  relieved  of  their  presence,  as  rebels  submitted  themselves  in  the  provinces 

their  leaders  were  anxious  to  avoid  an  engage-  of  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  l^rcelona. 

ment  with  the  troops.    Santander  had  estab-  The  movement,  however,  continued  in  Valen- 

liahed  an  understanding  with  Torrelavega,  La-  cia,  but  strong  oodles  of  troops  were  expected 

redo,  and  Castro,  to  cause  a  rising  in  those  to  make  the  attack.    Madria  was  still  quiet 

towns  on  a  jplven  day.    A  rising  was  feared  The  Committee  of  the  Cortes  recommended 

throngbout  Uastile,  and  it  was  said  that  the  the  passing  of  a  formal  vote  of  censure  on  the 

city  of  Yalladolid  had  pronounced.    On  Octo-  Republican  minority,  and  the  authorization  of 

ber  6th  the  ministerial  papers  asserted  that  legal  proceedings  against  those  deputies  who 

Sellor  Paul,  the  deputy,  had  threatened  with  have  Joined  the  insurrection.   On  October  14th, 

deatli  all  those  persons  who  did  not  join  the  official  intelligence  was  received,  stating  that 

insurrection.    Acts  of  vandalism  and  pjjUage  the  insurgents  of  Valencia  and  the  greater  part 

and    assassination  were   perpetrated   by  the  of  those  from  the  country  had  retired  to  a  part 

insorgents.     The    situation    was    considered  of  the  city  which  tdey  were  fortifying.  Eighteen 

bad,  but  not  desperate,  if  the  army  remained  battalions  of  Government  troops  had  occupied 

faithful  to  the  Government.    The  plan  of  the  the  greater  portion  of  the  town.    The  repub- 

' republicans  was  to  raise  all  the  provinces,  and  lican  movement  was  now  reduced  to  Valencia, 

afterward  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main  upon  and  to  a  few  small  bands  of  insurgents  in  Cata- 

Madrid  from  various  points  at  once.    On  Oc-  Ionia  and  Aragon,  but  they  were  daily  sur- 

tober  6  th  the  Republican  minority  retired  from  rendering.    On  October  16th,  the  insurgents 

the  Chamber  before  the  vote  upon  the  bill  for  at  Valencia  proposed  to  capitulate,  but  the 

suspension  of  individual  liberties.     General  authorities  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 

Priin  orged  them  to  remain,  in  a  speech  partly  In  Bejar,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Salamanca, 

of  entreaty  and  partly  angiy,  intimating  that  a  revolt  broke  out  and  many  inhabitants  fled, 

he  shonid  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  that  he  A  detachment  of  troops  were  ordered  there  to 

woold  meet  iron  with  iron,  force  with  force,  restore  order.    The  republican  leaders,  Paul 

Sefior    Castellar  said  they  might   reconsider  and  Salvochea,  were  abandoned  by  their  ad- 

tbeir  lletermination  in  deference  to  judicious  herents  and  fled  to  Gibraltar.    Their  adherents 

counsels,  but  they  would  never  yield  to  threats,  were  defeated  on  their  retreat  through  Anda- 

M eanwhile  the  republican  risings  spread  all  lusia,  70  being  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed, 

over  Spain ;  their  headquarters  were  in  Man-  A  number  of  republican  provincial  papers  were 

reaa,    80  miles  norUi  of  Barcelona ;    several  suppressed.    The  deputies  forming  the  Repub- 

bands  were  roving  through  Andalusia.    The  lican  minority  did  not  attend  the  sessions  of  the 

volunteers  in  Madrid  offered  their  assistance  (%rtes.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Cortes 

to  the  Government,  and  several  battalions  left  to  investigate  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  dep- 
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nties  in  the  insurrection,  recommended  in  their  Topete  resigned,  owing  to  diaagreement  with 

report  a  vote  of  censure  against  them  for  leaving  Greneral  Prim,  and  was  elected  Vice-President 

their  seats,  and  a  Judicial  proceeding  against  of  the  Oortes.    The  situation  became  again 

those  deputies  who  had  tiikcn  an  active  part  in  critical.    The  Unionists  and  Progressists  dis- 

the  rebellion.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  per-  agreed  more  than  ever,  not  only  regarding  the 

sons  were  aijested  in  Barcelona.    The  muitia  choice  of  a  king,  but  also  oonceming  the  con- 

of  Yillafranca  laid  down  their  arms.    In  the  stitutional  oath  and  the  election  of  deputies  for 

middle  of  October  there  were  still  about  20,000  the  vacated  seats  in  the  Oortes.   In  the  nuddle 

insurgents  in  the  field.    The  national  troops  of  November,  161  deputies  were  in  fliTor  of 

defeated  the  insurgents  in  Oatalonia  and  Gra-  the  Duke  of  Genoa.    The  constitntioDBl  goar- 

nada.   Bailroads  and  telegraphs  around  Madrid  antees  suspended  on  account  of  public  secnritf 

were  destroyed.   The  session  of  the  Oortes  was  were  reSstablished  in  the  beginning  of  Decern- 

suspended  on  October  16th,  after  the  Govern-  ber.    In  the  middle  of  December,  the  Oariks 

ment  had  been  authorized  to  prosecute  seven-  recommenced  their  moyements  on  the  French 

teen  Republican  deputies  who  had  taken  part  and  Portuguese  frontiers.    The  Oortes  hanog 

in  the  insurrection.    The  insurgents  in  Yalen-  adopted  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  theft  of 

cia  surrendered  unconditionaUy,  after  a  tight  the  crown  Jewels  by  120  votes  against  5,  ex- 

of  several  hours.    Tbdr  leaders  disappeared.  Queen  Isabella  replied  that  she  had  not  taken 

and  the  troops  of  the  Government  occupied  liem  away.    On  December  17th  the  Cortes 

the  city.   Many  houses  were  consumed  by  fire,  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  G<mstitQ- 

and  a  large  number  of  rebels  captured  with  tional  Oommittee  to  prepare  a  bill  eonceninz 

arms  in  their  hands.    In  many  streets  where  the  election  of  a  kiug.    The  Govenunent  or- 

barricades  had  been  erected,  or  the  advancing  dered  that  the  parliamentary  elections  to  fill 

troops  were  resisted,  the  walls  bore  the  inscrip-  the  seats  remainmg  vacant  in  the  Oortes  shodd 

tion,  "  Here  stood  Valencia ! "  Order  was  now  be  held  on  January  20, 1870.   The  press  of  the 

pretty  well  established  throughout  the  prov-  opposition  demanded  that  elections  shonld  be 

mces.    The    Oortes   resumed   their   sittings,  first  held  for  the  different  municipal  ooondLs 

General  Prim  worked  hard  in  consolidating  so  as  to  thus  terminate  the  existing  imco!isti- 

the  dii^ointed  state  of  affairs,  and  paid  a  tribute  tutional  situation,  the  present  mumapal  officers 

to  the  bearing  of  the  army  and  navy  in  defence  having  been  illegally  appoints  by  the  Gorern- 

of  the  Government  and  the  people.   The  revolt  ment.    In  the  Oortes  the  Republican  ninontj 

in  B^ar  was  suppressed.    The  troops  had  a  made  an  energetic  protest  against  these  elec- 

fight  with  the  remnants  of  Salvochea^s  force  tions  and  demanded  ^e  restoration  of  the 

and  routed  them.   Among  the  killed  was  Guil-  former  ayuntamientos.     They  declared  that 

len,  a  deputy.  they  would  carry  the  matter  before  the  legal 

The  prospects  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  tribunals,  but  counsel  the  people  in  theniean 

Genoa  to  the  throne  of  Spain  continued  to  time  to  keep  the  peace  and  make  Tigoroos 

improve.    By  the  end  of  October,  110  mem-  efforts  at  the  new  elections  to  return  their  tne 

hers  had  openly  pronounced  for  him ;  but  the  fiiends.    The  popular  opposition  to  the  Poke 

mcyority  of  the  people  seemed  opposed  to  him.  of  Genoa  increased.   Even  the  Ministerof  Jo^ 

On  October  dOth  General  Prim  declared  in  the  tice,  Zorilla,  declared  in  a  public  speech  that. 

Oortes  that  the  Government  hoped  to  withdraw  if  the  Government  coidd  not  find  a  king,  tber 

at  an  early  day  the  decree  establishing  martial  would  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  i 

Ulw  ;  but  that  at  present  suph  a  step  could  not  republic,  although   he  spoke  everywhere  in 

be  taken,  because  conspirators  still  remained  favor  of  monarchy.    On  I>ecem4)er  39th,  Car 

at  large,  and  the  cases  of  several  rebel  leaders  tellar,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  partr.  at- 

were  pending  before  the  councils  of  war.  Sefior  tacked  the  ministry,  because  they  were  readr 

Ardanaz,  in  his  budget  submitted  to  the  Oortes,  to  throw  the  crown  of  Spiun  upon  a  mere  bov* 

announced  that  the  financial  deficit  for  the  king.    On  December  Slst  it  was  aimoon<«! 

current  year  amounted  to  520,000,000  reals,  that  Victor  Emmanuel  had  absolutely  reft^^ 

He  said  he  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  his  consent  to  the  candidature  of  the  Dnke  of 

ensuing  fiscal  year,  extending  from  January,  Genoa.    The  Spanish  Oabinet  offered  its  n^* 

1870,  to  January,  1871,  his  estimat<»  for  which  nation  in  consequence  of  this  refiisaL 

showed  a  surplus  in  favor  of  the  Treasury.  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY,  Edwabd  Johx. 

On  November  Ist,  the  Oabmet  was  partly  second  Lord,  an  English  liberal  statesoun  m 

reconstituted  by  the  appointment  of  Martos  as  cabinet  officer,  bom  at  Alderley  Park,  XoTem- 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  Figuerola  ber  18, 1802;  died  inLondon,  June  16, 1869.  He 

as  Finance  Minister.    According  to  General  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 

Primes  explanation,  the  question  of  a  candi-  ford,  graduating  B.  A.  in  182S.    He  eitereu 

date  for  the  throne  was  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  for  Hendon,  in  18S1,  and  was  a 

ministerial  crisis.    He  added  that  the  attitude  representative   of  the   northern  dirinon  of 

of  the  Unionists  hindered  a  solution  of  the  Cheshire  from  1882  to  1841,  and  again  froD 

question,  and  declared  that  the  Government  1847  to  1848,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  pe«f- 

would  remain  fwthful  to  the  principles  of  the  age  as  Lord  Eddesbury.    He  suooeeded  to  his 

resolution.    The  opposition  to  the  Duke*  of  father's  title,  as  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  ifl 

Genoa  became   more  determined.     Admiral  1850.     In  188S-'84  he  was  Under-Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Colonies;  in  1834-^35,  nnder  side  or  the  other.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
Lord  Melbourne,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  powers  of  application,  and  a  remarkable  in- 
Deportment.  Late  in  1835  he  was  made  Pa-  taition.  His  business  before  the  Supreme  Conrt 
trooage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  con-  ofthelJnited  States  became  solarge  that  in  1857 
tiuaed  in  this  office  till  1841,  when  he  was  he  was  compelled  to  remove  to  Washington  to 
promoted  to  be  Paymaster-General  of  the  attend  to  it.  In  1858,  he  was  sent  by  the  Gov- 
Forces,  but  went  out  with  the  ministry  three  emment  to  Oalifomia,  to  attend  to  some  land 
months  later.  la  1846.  in  Lord  John  Bus-  cases  of  importance.  He  was  successM  in 
sell's  Oabinet,  Mr.  Stanley  was  made  Under-  these,  and  returned  in  1859,  and  was  em- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  ployed  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  Many 
1852  and  again  from  1853  to  1855  he  was  Pay-  and  Mc  Cormick  reaper  case,  where  for 
master  of  the  Forces  and  vice-president  of  the  the  first  time  he  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1855  he  became  presi-  associated  with  him  in  the  case.  In  Decem- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  ysition  he  ber,  1S60,  while  still  engaged  in  a  later  stage 
held  for  three  years.  In  September,  1860,  he  of  this  same  case,  he  was  nominated  by  Mr. 
was  Paymaster- General  in  Lord  Palmerston^s  Buchanan  Attorney-General,  as  the  successor 
administration,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  of  Judee  Black.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
and  continued  in  that  office  nnder  Earl  Bus-  ment,  l£ough  aware  of  its  difficulties.  Gen- 
sell's  second  administration,  retiring  from  offi-  eral  Cass,  Howell  Cobb,  and  John  B.  Floyd, 
cial  life  in  1866.  He  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  had  resigned,  the  two  latter  with  the  pur- 
Cabinet  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  December,  1868,  pose  of  going  into  the  secession  movement ; 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  failing  health.  Judge  Black,  now  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  good  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Judge  Holt,  General 
sense,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  thd  politi-  Diz,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  were  the  members  of  the 
cal  movements  and  measures  of  the  last  hun-  Cabinet,  and  all  Democrats.  On  the  4th  of 
dred  years.  In  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Stanton  retired  from  the  Cabi- 
genial  temper,  ready  wit,  and  great  kindliness  net,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
of  heart  but  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  national 
STANTON,  Edwin  M.,LL.  D.,  an  American  cause.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1862,  on  ^e 
statesman,  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  in  Steu-  resignation  of  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
benville,  Ohio,  December  19,  1814;  died  in  nominated  by  President  Lincoln  as  Secretary  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1869.  At  War.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  18th  of  January,  and  immediately  entered 
book-store  in  Steuben ville,  and  in  1831  a  stu-  upon  his  duties.  The  position  was  one  of 
dent  in  Eenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  where  responsibility  and  overwhelming  labor.  Dur- 
lie  graduated  in  1833.  After  a  few  months  ing  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  he  had 
more  as  a  bookseller^s  clerk  at  Columbus,  he  two  or  three  assistant  secretaries,  men  chosen 
commenced  the  study  of  law  early  in  1834  in  for  their  executive  ability  and  energy,  as  well 
the  office  of  his  guardian,  Daniel  S.  Collins,  in  as  for  other  good  qualities,  but  one  after 
SteubeuTille,  and  subsequently  in  the  office  another  they  broke  down  in  attempting  to 
of  Benjamin  Tappan,  an  eminent  jurist  of  keep  up  with  their  chief.  He  never  seemed 
Ohio.  In  1836  ne  was  admitted  to  the  bar  to  know  the  need  of  rest,  and  for  months, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Cadiz,  in  Harrison  we  might  almost  say  years,  he  slept  at  the 
County,  where  he  was  very  soon  elected  coun-  office,  workLig  on  till  two  or  three  o'clock 
tj  prosecuting  attorney.  He  speedily  attained  in  the  mornmg,  and  rising  before  the  sxm  to 
to  a  large  practice,  especially  in  the  Circuit  renew  his  toil.  The  burden  of .  the  war 
Courts.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Steubenville,  was  npon  him,  and  manfully  and  skilftilly  did 
and  was  a  partner  for  some  years  of  his  old  he  sustain  it.  That  some  of  his  measnres  were 
preceptor.  Judge  Tappan.  In  1842  he  was  not  judicious,  that  amid  the  pressure  of 
elected  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su-  care  and  anxiety  he  was  at  times  brusque, 
preme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  prepared  volumes  xi.,  harsh,  and  overbearing,  must  be  admitted. 
^L,  and  xiii.^  of  the  Ohio  State  Reports.  He  Even  his  errors  of  judgment  were  prompted 
had  by  this  time  attained  a  vei^^  high  position  by  his  intense  zeal  for  the  national  cause, 
at  the  Ohio  bar,  and  was  regarded  as  the  and  his  anxiety  to  have  the  war  brought 
ablest  lawyer  of  the  State  in  ^  questions  of  to  a  successful  close.  That  his  course  should 
land-titles  and  commercial  law.  In  184T,  bring  down  upon  him  the  most  intense  hatred, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  Shaler  and  the  most  violent  maledictions,  was  to  be 
and  Theodore  TJmbstratter,  of  Pittsburg,  expected,  but  even  his  bitterest  enemies  never 
l^a.,  and,  though  retaining  an  office  in  Steu-  accused  him  of  perverting  the  public  funds  to 
bcn>ille,  removed  with  his  family  to  Pitts*  his  own  purposes,  or  to  fill  the  pockets  of  his 
hurg.  The  firm  devoted,  their  attention  friends.  He  was  believed  to  be  quite  in- 
almost  entirely  to  civil  causes  of  the  highest  corruptible.  After  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  he 
character  in  the  higher  courts  of  Pennsyl-  was  retained  in  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Johnson ; 
vania,  and  in  the  United  States  District,  Circuit,  but  ere  long  his  stanch  fidelity  to  the  princi- 
and  Supreme  Courts.  In  adl  the  important  cases  pies  for  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted 
Hr.  Stanton^s  services  were  secured  on  the  one  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  President,  who, 
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fearing  while  he  disliked  him.  sought  to  drive  he  had  the  opportunity  of  another  interview, 

him  to  resign.    Mr.  Stanton,  however,  believ-  as  the  representative  of  Captun  Barry,  of  the 

ing  that  his  remaining  in  office  would  better  Navy,  with  Washington, 

strengthen  the  aims  of  his  party,  reused  to  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Charles  Stewart  made 

resign,  although  heartily  sick  of  his  position.  The  his  first  voyage  as  a  cabin-boy  in  the  merchant 

President,  at  length,  in  August,  1867,  suspend-  service,  and  passing  through  many  and  great 

od  him  from  office,  and  made  General  Grant  perils  (for,  in  those  days  of  revolution,  bucca- 

Secretary  (K^mtorm;  but  when  Congress  came  neering,  and  piracy,  a  sailor's  life  was  fuD  of 

together  in  December,  1867,  they  decided  that  dangers),  he  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  till, 

Mr.  Stanton  was  stiU  Secretary,  and  General  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  the  commander 

Grant  promptly  vacated  the  office  in  his  favor,  of  an  Ind&aman,  a  position  only  attained  at  his 

The  President,  thereupon,  removed  Mr.  Stan-  age  by  nautical  skill  and  consummate  courage, 

ton  on  the  2l8t  of  February  and  appointed  But  his  ambition  led  him  to  seek  a  higher  and 

General  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  (K^mf mm/  more  hoi^rable  position,  and  the  same  year 

and  a  day  or  two  later  sent  a  nomination  for  (1798)    he  abandoned  the  merchant  service 

Secretary  of  War  to  the  Senate.    These  jneas-  and   took  a  lieutenant^s  commisdoh  in  the 

ures  being  regarded  as  violations  of  the  Tenure-  navy  of  the  United  States.    He  was  at  first 

of-office  Act,  led  to  the  President's  impeachment  with  Commodore  Barry  on  the  West  Indii 

and  trial,  Mr.  Stanton  remaining  in  office  till  station,  but  in  July,  1800,  he  was  assigned  to 

the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  when,   in  May,  the  command  of  the  United  States  schooner 

1868,  the  articles  of  impeachment  failing  to  Experiment,  mounting  twelve  guns,  in  which 

receive  the  constitutional  minority,  he  regard-  he  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  capturing  French 

ed  himself  as  rebuked  from  any  ftirther  con-  privateers,  demanding  and  obtuning  the  release 

tinuance  in  a  position  which  for  more  than  a  of  American  sailors  who  had  been  impressed 

year  had  been  exceedingly  tenacious.    After  on  English  vessels,  and  protecting  the  hapless 

leaving    the    Cabinet,    Mr.    Stanton   sought  inhabitants  of  the  islands  who  were  the  prey 

to  regain  his  healtib,  which  had  been  serioi^y  of  some  of  the  insurgents  and  reyolntionists. 

impaired   by   his   labors  ;    but   it    was   too  He  was  next  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  aod 

thoroughly  broken  to  be  fuUy  restored,  and,  employed  in  the  blockade  and  siege  of  Tripoli, 

though  he  appeared  in  a  few  cases  before  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  there,  he  re- 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  manifested  much  of  turned  to  New  York  to  superintend,  in  1806-7, 

his  old  ability,  each  effort  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  President  Jefferson's  gnn- 

great  prostration.    In  December,  1869,  Presi-  boats.    Subsequently,  for  several  years;,  with 

dent  Grant  nominated  him  for  an  Associate  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  he  and  several 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  place  of  other  of  the  naval  officers  were  engaged  in  the 

Grier,  resigned,  and  he  was  promptly  con-  prosecution  of  mercantile  enterprises  in  the  Med- 

firmed  by  the  Senate.    His  commission  had  iterranean,theArctic,theAdriatic,  and  the  East 

not  been  made  out,  however,  when  he  died  Indies.  In  1812,  as  soon  as  war  had  been  declared 

after  two  or  three  days'  illness.    His  property  with  Great  Britain,  Stewart,  who  already  held 

being  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his  family,  a  captain's  conmiission  in  the  navy,  and  Captain 

Congress  ordered  a  year's  salary  as  Justice  of  (afterward  Commodore)  Bainbridge,  hastened 

the  Supreme  Court  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  to  Washington  to  offer  their  services  to  the 

his  friends  throughout  the  country  made  up  a  Government.    They  were  met  there  with  the 

memorial  fund  for  them.  announcement  that  the  Cabinet,  in  view  of  the 

STEWART,  Chaeles,  Bear-Aomiral,  U.  S.  great  superiority  of  the  British  Navy,  had  de- 

N.,  and  senior  fiag-officer  in  the  service,  bom  cided  to  place  all  th^  ships-of-war  belonging 

in  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1778 ;  died  at  Bor-  to  our  navy  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  for 

dentown,  N.  J.,  November  6, 1869.    He  was  of  the  defence  of  that  city.    Such  a  decision  seems 

Irish  parentage,  and  his  father,  a  captain  in  the  now  so  absurd,  that  we  can  hardly  realize  that 

merchant  service,  died  when  he  was  but  two  it  could  ever  have  been  made;  but  the  evid«ice 

years  old.    His  mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable  is  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  a  doubt.   Against 

talent  and  energy,  superintended  his  education,  this    preposterous    determination,    Captains 

and  guided  as  carefully  as  she  could  the  fun-  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  protested  so  eanestlr 

loving  and  somewhat  erratic  tendencies  of  her  and  indignantly,  that  the  President  (Madison) 

son.    When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  reversed  the  Cabinet's  decision,  and  directed 

mother  was  married  a  second  time  to  Captain  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send  the  vessels- 

Britton,  a  former  shipping-master,  and  then  a  of-war  to  sea,  to  seek  tiieir  enemy,  and  he 

prosperous  shipping-merchant  of  Philadelphia,  would  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself, 

who  had  at  one  time  commanded  Washington's  R^oiced  at  thus  gaining  permission  to  meet 

body-guard.    At  the  i^  of  twelve,  he  accom-  the  enemy,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  harbor 

panied  his  step-father  in  a  formal  visit  to  Gen-  awaiting  his  onset,  the  two  heroes  returned  to 

eral  Washington,  whom  he  had  often  seen,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Stewart  was  assigned  to  the 

for  whom  he  felt  a  great  reverence.    The  gen-  command  of  the  Constellation,  and  assisted  in 

oral  spoke  to  him  very  kindly  and  showed  him  defending  Norfolk  and  Craney  Island.  In  1813 

considerable  attention,  an   honor  which   he  he  assumed  command  of  the  Constitution,  of 

remembered  to  his  last  day.    Some  years  later  49  guns,  and  during  a  year's  cruise  succeeded 
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in  captaring  several  British  ressels.  On  the  den  blow  had  an  excellent  effect.  There  was 
19th  of  Febniary,  1815,  he  fell  in  with  the  no  more  insubordination,  and  the  Mediterranean 
British  ships-of-war  Ojane,  of  84  gnns,  and  the  sqaadron,  from  being  the  worst,  became  the 
Levant,  of  21  gmis,  and  captured  them  after  a  best  disciplined  and  most  orderly  squadron  of 
sharp  combat  of  40  minutes,  hdvingthree  men  the  navy.  The  President  and  Cabinet  approved 
killed  and  13  wounded,  while  the  British  ves-  Commodore  Stewart's  course,  but,  as  the  offi- 
sels  lost  35  killed  and  42  wounded.  The  Le-  cers  were  deeply  humbled  and  penitent,  they 
vant  was  subsequently  recaptured  by  the  British  were  let  off  from  any  further  punishment  with 
squadron,  but  the  Constitution  escaped  with  a  reprimand,  the  commodore  himself  interced- 
her  other  prize.  On  his  return  he  was  received  ing  in  behalf  of  one  or  more  of  them.  In  1821 
with  the  highest  honors.  The  Legislature  of  Commodore  Stewart  was  transferred  to  the 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  with  a  sword,  and  command  of  the  Padfio  squadron,  another 
a  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  the  capture  position  of  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  revo- 
of  the  Levant  and  Cyane,  was  ordered  to  be  lutions  in  progress  in  the  South  American 
struck  by  Congress.  The  skill  with  which  states,  the  Spanish  blockades,  and  the  frightful 
Captain  Stewart  had  managed  his  ship,  so  as  piracies  of  the  buccaneers.  His  administraMon 
to  rake  both  his  antagonists  without  giving  of  affairs,  and  defence  of  our  rights  on  this 
them  the  opportunity  of  damaging  him,  was  coast,  were  able  and  satisfactory  to  all  right- 
indeed  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  In  minded  men.  There  were,  nevertheless,  some 
1817,  Stewart,  by  this  time  a  commodore,  of  those  whose  selfish  and  nefarious  projects 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Mediter-  had  been  thwarted  by  his  straightforward  man- 
ranean  squadron,  which  was  almost  in  a  state  agement,  who  filled  the  ears  of  the  Government 
of  mutiiy^,  the  officers  in  command  of  the  ves-  with  their  clamors  against  him,  and  on  his 
sels  composing  the  squadron  manifesting  a  return  home,  in  1824,  the  Naval  Department 
spirit  of  insubordination  which  was  exceedingly  thought  it  best  that  these  accusations  should 
alanning.  On  his  taking  command,  there  was,  be  submitted  to  a  court-martial.  The  result 
for  a  time,  a  somewhat  better  spirit  manifested,  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  commodore, 
though  there  were  still  occasional  evidences  of  The  court,  not  content  with  acquitting  him  from 
a  mutinous  disposition.  In  June,  1819,  how-  all  charges  of  mismanagement  or  dereliction  of 
ever,  these  officers  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  duty,  felt  itself  compelled  to  make  this  declara- 
gross  insubordination  which  could  not  be  over-  tion  to  the  world :  '^  So  far  f^om  having  vio- 
looked.  A  court-martial  had  been  ordered  to  lated  the  high  duties  of  neutrality  and  respect 
meet  on  the  Guerri^re  to  try  a  marine  for  some  for  the  laws  of  nations — so  far  from  having 
offence ;  but  the  officers  preferred  to  meet  on  sacrificed  the  honor  of  the  American  fiag,  or 
shore  at  the  comfortable  Sun  Tavern  in  Kaples,  tarnished  his  own  fair  fame,  by  acting  upon 
and  there  tried  the  culprit  and  found  him  any  motive  of  a  mercenary  or  sordid  kind — so 
guilty.  The  papers  were  sent  to  the  commo-  far  from  having  nedected  his  duty,  or  betrayed 
dore,  and,  as  their  proceedings  had  been  en-  the  trust  reposed  Tn  him,  by  refusing  proper 
tirely  illegal,  he  disapproved  them,  released  protection  to  American  citizens  and  property, 
the  prisoner,  and  called  the  court  together  to  or  rendering  such  protection  subservient  to 
inform  them  of  his  decision.  When  they  were  individual  interests,  no  one  circumstance  has 
assembled,  he  addressed  a  communication  to  been  developed,  throughout  the  whole  course 
them,  stating  what  he  had  done,  attributing  of  this  minute  investigation  into  the  various 
their  conduct  to  inadvertence,  saying  that  occurrences  of  a  three-years^  cruise,  calculated 
therefore  he  should  take  no  farther  notice  of  to  impair  the  confidence  which  the  members 
it,  and  recommending  greater  carefulness  in  of  this  court,  the  navy,  and  the  nation,  have 
the  future.  The  officers,  ready  for  a  mutiny,  long  reposed  in  the  honor,  the  talents,  and  the 
took  offence  at  this  very  mild  rebuke,  and  a  patriotism,  of  this  distinguished  officer,  or  to 
series  of  resolutions  were  offered  which  were  weaken  in  any  manner  tiie  opinion  which  all 
grossly  insulting  to  the  commodore ;  and,  as  who  know  him  entertain  of  his  humanity  and 
their  vessels  were  getting  under  weigh  for  disinterestedness.  These  virtues  only  glow 
another  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  ad-  with  brighter  lustre  from  this  ordeal  of  trial, 
joumed  to  meet  at  the  call  of  their  president,  like  the  stars  he  triumphantly  displayed,  when 
At  their  next  meeting,  the  resolutions  were  valor  and  skill  achieved  a  new  victory  to  adorn 
passed,  and  the  commodore  immediately  sus-  the  annals  of  our  naval'glory."  From  1825  to 
pended  from  command,  and  sent  home  under  1887,  Commodore  Stewart  was  almost  con- 
arrest.  Captain  Thomas  HcDonough,  of  the  stantly  employed  on  naval  boards  and  com- 
frigate  Guerridre,  Master-Commandant  Henry  missions,  naval  courts-martial,  etc.  In  1837 
E.  Ballard,  of  the  ship  Erie,  Master-Command-  he  succeeded  Commodore  Barron  as  command- 
ant L  L  Nichobon,  of  the  brig  Spark,  Lieu-  er  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
tenant-Commandant  John  Gallagher,  of  the  mained  there  until  1861,  when  he  was  relieved 
ship  FrankHn,  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Page,  at  his  own  request.  In  1856^  the  retiring  board, 
Jr.,  executive  officer  of  the  same  ship.  Lieu-  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  that  year,  placed 
tenant  (aflerward  Commodore)  Stockton  com-  him  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  at  this  time  sev- 
manded  the  vessel  in  which  these  officers  made  enty-seven  years  of  age,  but  he  appealed  in  elo- 
their  unwilling  voyage  homeward.    This  sud-  quent  terms  to  Congress  against  this  indignity. 
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feeling  that  he  possessed  as  jet  the  vigor  find  the  Secretary,  but  in  each  case  declined,  from  a 
Intellectaal  ability  to  do  his  beloved  country  preference  for  pastoral  work.  Dr.  Stow  also 
service.  On  the  death  of  Commodore  Barron  served  as  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
he  became  the  senior  officer  of  the  service,  and  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  was  a 
when  a  special  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown 
1861,  coi^erring  upon  Mm  the  title  of  senior  University  and  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
flag-officer  on  the  active  list,  he  refused  the  Harvard.  His  published  works,  apart  from 
commission,  claiming  that  he  already  held  that  occasional  sermon^  numerous  uiides  in  re- 
rank.  In  July,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  as  views  and  periodicals,  etc.,  were :  ^'  Daily 
the  first  rear-admiral  under  the  new  law.  Manna  for  Christian  Pilgrims,'*  "Christian 
In  1841  a  resolute  eflEbrt  was  made  by  some  •  Brotherhood,"  "  The  Psalmist,"  "First  Things, 
of  his  friends  to  place  him  in  nomination  for  or  Development  of  Church  life,"  "  The  Whole 
the  presidency,  but,  failing  to  receive  his  sane-  Family  in  Heaven  and  Earth,"  "History  of 
tion  or  approbation,  nothing  came  of  it  Hesym-  the  Danish  Mission  on  the  Coast  of  Coroman- 
pa|hized  most  heartily  with  the  Union  cause  in  del,"  "Memoir  of  Harriet  Dow,"  "Question 
the  late  war,  and,  though  eighty-three  years  of  Book  of  Christian  Doctrine^"  and  "  History  of 
age  at  its  commencement,  pleaded  most  earnest-  the  English  Baptist  Mission  to  India."  In 
ly  to  be  allowed  an  active  command.  His  conn-  1840-^41  Dr.  Stow  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
sels,  clear,  and  wise  as  ever,  were  of  great  ser-  and  in  1859  he  spent  some  time  in  Great 
vice  to  tbe  Administration.  He  had  purchased  Britain. 

a  home  in  Bordentown,  in  1816,  but  his  long  8TBANGF0RD,  Pbboy  Elleit  Aloebxox 
absences  and  official  duties  had  prevented  his  Fredebiok  Wiluam  Smytiie,  eighth  Viscount, 
occupying  it  very  constantly  until  after  1855.  Baron  Penshurst,  F.  B.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.f  F.  R.  A. 
His  last  illness  was  protracted  and  attended  S.,  etc.,  a  British  Orientalist,  philologist,  geog- 
with  intense  suffering,  but  it  was  endured  with  rapher,  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  St.  Peteiia- 
tbe  most  heroic  patience.  burg,  November  26,  1825 ;  died  in  London, 
STOW,  Babon,  D.  D.,  an  American  Baptist  January  9,  1869.  His  father  was,  at  the  time 
clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Croydon,  Sulli-  of  his  birth,  and  had  been  for  some  years, 
van  County.  N.  H.,  June  16, 1801 ;  died  in  Bos-  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  though 
ton,  Mass.,  December  27, 1869.  In  his  childhood  Percy  was  removed  to  England  when  but  a 
his  parents  removed  to  Newport,  N.  H.,  where  few  months  old,  the  Russian  tongue  was  that 
his  youth  was  passed.  He  was  fitted  for  col-  which  he  first  spoke.  He  was  educated  at 
lege  at  Newport,  and  entered  Columbian  Col-  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  at  Harrow,  being  un- 
lege,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1821,  graduating  able,  from  extreme  near-sightedness,  to  join  in 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1825.  the  athletic  sports  of  the  school,  he  occupied 
For  the  next  two  years  he  was  editor  of  the  his  out-of-school  hours  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
Columbian  Star,  a  religious  paper  published  edge  of  Persian,  while  he  was  foremost  in  his 
in  Washington,  and  meanwhile  was  prosecuting  classical  studies.  At  Oxford  he  mastered 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Arabic,  and  when  appointed,  in  1845,  one  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Staughton.  On  the  24th  of  October,  the  student  attaches  of  the  Constantinople 
1827,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  embassy,  he  speedily  made  himself  thoroughly 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Here  he  re-  familiar  with  the  structure,  idioms,  and  history 
mained  five  years,  and,  in  1882,  accepted  the  of  all  the  Asiatic  languages  except  the  Chinese, 
coll  of  the  Baldwin-Place  Baptist  Church  of  beginning  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  acquiring 
Boston,  to  become  their  pastor.  He  remained  such  a  thorough  command  of  aU  of  them  that 
with  them  until  1848,  and  then  became  pastor  he  spoke  them  with  the  fluency  of  a  native, 
of  the  Ro we  Street  (now  the  Clarendon  Street)  distinguished  the  different  dialects  and  the  place 
Church.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  he  resigned  of  their  origin  whenever  he  encountered  Uieni, 
his  pastorate,  and  since  that  tune  had  been  and  habitually  thought  in  Persian.  He  was 
without  a  charge,  but  had  been  one  of  the  not,  however,  simply  a  linguist,  though  few 
editorial  corps  of  tne  Watchman  and  Reflector,  living  men  are  masters  of  so  many  languages  as 
He  was  an  able  preacher,  an  excellent  exec-  he  was;  but  he  was  a  philologist  and  ethnologist 
utive  officer,  and  a  faithful  and  affectionate  in  hb  thorough  study  of  the  structure,  prog- 
pastor.  At  all  times,  and  under  all  circum-  ress,  and  history,  of  all  these  languages,  and  of 
stances,  he  sought  the  thiugs  that  make  for  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  them  of 
peace,  shrinking  sensitively  from  strife  and  the  migrations  of  the  tribes  to  whom  they 
debate,  and  ever  ready  for  any  service  in  the  were  native.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
cause  of  Christian  love  and  duty.  He  had,  physical  geography,  and  had  made  his  linguistic 
from  his  first  entering  upon  the  ministry,  man-  studies  contribute  to  his  acquirements  in  that 
ifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  fascinating  study,  and  possessed  a  remarkable 
He  was  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  ability  for  careful  and  extended  generalization 
the  General  Missionary  Convention,  afterward  of  the  great  mass  of  facts  so  patiently  and  la- 
merged  in  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  boriously  gathered.  He  remained  in  Constan- 
Union,  from  1838  to  1846.  He  served  thirty  tinople  until  1858,  a  paid  attach^  of  the  em- 
years  or  more  on  its  Executive  Committee,  bassy  from  1849  to  1851,  and  thenceforward 
and  was  several  times  elected  CoiTespondii^  Oriental  Secretary,  till  his  succession  to  the 
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title  aDd  estates  of  his  brother,  and  his  ovm  rated  out  of  the  tvfa  granulare,  which  mate- 
£uling  health,  made  a  change  necessary.  He  rial  was  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  showing 
continued  to  prosecute  his  favorite  studies,  that  it  must  have  been  selected  by  the  early 
however,  till  his  death;  but,  with  nngnlar  Christians  as  suitable  for  graves,  and  not 
modesty,  he  seldompublished  any  thing,  though  adapted  by  them  because  it  was  already  hol- 
be  wrote  much.  His  few  papers  in  the  Trans-  lowed  out  to  their  hand.  Again,  the  Ian- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Boyal  Geo-  guage  of  the  old  criticism  of  the  worOi  and 
graphical  Society,  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci*  date  of  the  art-work  no  longer  applies.  Speci- 
etT,  of  which  last  he  was  president,  gave  evi-  mens  that  were  inaccessible  and  scarcely  to  be 
dence  of  vast  learning,  and  careful,  almost  made  out  have  in  these  latter  days  been 
painful,  research*  His  death  occurred  from  opened  out ;  many  others  have  been  found,  and 
apoplexy.  In  the  summer  of  1669  his  widow,  a  certain  degradation  from  simplicity  and  ex- 
the  aocompHshed  daughtw  of  Admiral  Beau*  cellence,  to  be  noted  in  those  examples  that 
fort,  edited  and  published  two  8vo  volumes  of  are  clearly  the  first  steps  of  mediesval  eflfbrt, 
Lord  Strangford's  '^Selected  Writings  on  So-  points  out  that  many  works  of  much  richness, 
cial,  Political,  and  Geographical  Subjects,^*  freedom,  and  variety,  must  be  of  earlier  date 
which  contain  many  very  valuable  papers.  than  those  of  this  stiff  and  meaner  type.  And 
SUBTERRANEAN  ROME.  Although  most  when  this  poorer  style  of  art  is  known  to  he- 
educated  people  have  a  tolerably  well-defined  long  to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  it  follows 
impression  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  that  the  earlier  specimens  must  have  been 
the  subterranean  primitive  Christian  oeme-  painted  in  days  that  were  close  upon  those  we 
teries  of  Rome,  there  are  yet  many  facts  con-  term  Apostolic. 

cerning  them  of  which  they  must  necessarily  Who  is  it  that  makes  these  discoveries,  asks 
be  in  ignorance,  because  as  time  goes  on  fresh  the  English  Journal  of  Engineering,  and  comes 
discoveries  are  made  which  furmsh  new  in-  to  these  conclusions?  As  is  well  known,  a 
formation.  Most  people,  for  instance,  will  be  Oommission  of  Sacred  Archaeology  has  been 
surprised  to  hear  that  tne  extent  of  galleries  directing  excavations  for  some  years,  and 
now  found,  would,  if  drawn  out  in  a  straight  among  the  members  was  the  late  Fadre 
line,  stretch  from  the  northernmost  part  of  Marchi,  who  published  a  work  upon  the  mon- 
Italj  to  its  southernmost  shores.  In  many  nments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  gave 
particulars,  too,  the  newest  information  re-  great  impulse  to  the  interest  felt  about  them ; 
quires  us  to  throw  away  opinions  that  were  and  the  Commendatore  de  Rossi,  w^ho  has  given 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  facts.  Thus  it  is  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  a  minute  ex- 
now  ascertained,  and  demonstrated  too,  that  amination  and  classification  of  the  same  relied 
the  subterranean  galleries  and  chambers  are  of  early  Christian  art.  For  the  last  few  years 
not  adaptations  of  old  sand-pits,  or  arenaruBy  all  eyes  in  Rome  have  been  directed  to  the  ap- 
but  were  originally  made  by  the  early  Chris-  pearance  of  a  rumored  work  by  this  last- 
tians  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  put  them,  mentioned  authority,  which  was  expected  not 
It  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that  the  only  to  recount  the  proceedings  of  the  society, 
pozzolana  so  largely  used  in  building  opera-  or  the  results  of  them,  but  to  give  to  the  world 
tions  in  Rome  was  found  here,  and  that  the  a  narrative  of  surpassing  interest,  which  his 
workings,  when  abandoned  because  exhausted,  discoveries  would  enable  him  to  relate.  Padre 
were  thus  u^zed.  Ordinary  visitors  to  the  Marchi's  work  was  published  in  1841.  The 
dim,  narrow  labyrinthine  passages,  and  the  twenty-nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
crypta  opening  out  of  them,  looked  into  their  date  have  proved  more  fruitful  than  the  two 
guide-book,  and  read:  "The  origin  of  these  centuries  that  preceded  it;  and  De  Rossi's  in- 
subterranean  cemeteries  was  evidently  for  tiie  dustry  has  been  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
purpose  of  extracting  that  peculiar  species  of  six  or  seven  historical  monuments  of  great  in- 
volcanic  ashes  called  pozzolana,  so  e3rt;ensively  terest,  to  the  position  of  which,  owing  to  his  in- 
used  by  the  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  in  timate  acquaintance  with  all  the  old  records, 
their  constructions.  Nearly  all  the  catacombs  and,  specially,  two  ancient  itineraries,  he  was 
can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause.  Originally  able  to  point  beforehand  with  sufficient  pre- 
arenariw^  the  classical  designation  of  these  dsion  to  lead  to  a  successful  search. 
sand-pits,  they  were  arranged  by  the  primitive  To  study  these  ancient  catacombs,  where  not 
Christians  for  their  new  destinations  of  dwell-  '^  cooked,"  is  to  take  up  the  history  of  Chris- 
ings,  places  of  worship,  and  retirement ;"  and,  tianity  from  the  time  ana  place  where  the  New 
ha^'ing  read,  they  believed.  More  earnest  Testament  breaks  off  the  wondrous  thread. 
students  consulted  bulkier  volumes,  but  found  Immediately  we  approach  them  we  are  trans- 
the  same  opinion  expressed.  Looked  at  from  ported  back  to  those  old  times  when  the 
on  axtisticid  point  of  view,  too,  the  paintings  bodies  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  but 
with  which  they  are  decorated  were  formerly  newly  buried ;  and  when  many,  who  had  lis- 
deacrlbed  as  poor,  meagre,  and  feeble.  To  en-  tened  to  their  stirring  words  entranced,  were 
tertaln  these  opinions  to-day,  however,  is  to  still  living.  De  Rossi  speaks  positively  on  this 
have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  grand  head :  ^^  Precisely  in  those  cemeteries  to  which 
maroh.  of  progress,  to  be  behind  the  time,  and  history  or  tradition  assigns  apostolic  orijgin,  I 
of  the  old  school.    The  catacombs  were  exca-  see,  in  the  light  of  the  most  searching  archsd- 
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ological  criticism,  the  cradle  of  Christian  art  orij^in  apottolio  times;  and  in  erexy  one  of  tku 

and  Christian  inscriptions;  there  I  find  me-  in8taiioeB,iio  far  as  we  have  an  opwitum^ of «- 

.^^.:«i.  ^f  ^^Mo.na  «ri./v  oiI^a...  ♦«.  v«i^,»«  4-^  aiming  them,  eomethinff  pecoiiar  naa  been  other 

morials  of  persons  who  appear  to  belong  to  notedly  our  predeoeSSra,  or  seen  by  onneht., 

the  times  of  the  Flavu  and  of  Trajan ;  and,  which  giyea  oountenanoe  to  the  tn^tion.  Whcs 

finally,  I  discover  precise  dates  of  those  times."  these  pecaliarities  are  brought  together,  thev  m 

There  is  one  inscription  known  bearing  date  found  to  be  in  perfect  hannony,  not  onlywiuioiK 

the  third  year  of  Vespasian,  i.  e.,  a.  d.  72,  but  faother,  but  also  with  what  we  BhonldhtTebeeDW 

Ji  V^  y       T*^  X    r'/C     '  -x  V'  1.  to  expect  ftT>m  a  careftd  oonsidenrtion  of  the  wnod 

no  record  has  been  kept  of  the  site  on  which  to  wfcch  they  are  supposed  to  belong.  The  pen- 

it  was  foand.    In  the  catacomb  of  St.  Lncma,  liarities  are  such  as  these:  Painting  in  the  most 

however,  scratched  on  the  mortar  of  one  of  classical  style^  and  scarcely  inferior  m  execotkn  u 

the  loeulL  was  found  by  Boldetti  a  record  of  the  beat  specmiens  of  contemporary  pegtii  irt:  i 

the  time\f  it.  consukte  of  ^ura  et  Senecio,  T'^.'i::^,^^:^^  ^^^int^ 

which  marks  the  jear  a.  d.  107 ;  and  another  work  later  than  the  second  century ;  crypts  of  ent- 

on  marble  in  the  same  place  recording  Piio  et  siderable  dimensiona,  not  hewn  oot  of  the  ben  mk, 
^<7^n^,  coi 
inscription 

the  burial  c 

the  time  that  the  bodj  of  St.  Paul  was  deposit-  recesses  provided  only  for  the  reception  of  aereo- 

ed  in  the  same  place.    This  interesting  record  phagl ;  wnole  fiunilies  of  inscriptiona,  vith  daauci! 

runs  thus  *  names,  and  without  any  distinctly  Christun  fonu 

«» DORMITIONI  ^^  ^V^^  ;  and,  lastly,  actual  dates  of  the  te<  or 

T   FLA   EVTY  second  century.    It  is  impossible  that  tlKhftIDl^ 

CHIO    QVI   VI  vellouB  uniformity  of  phenomena,  collectad  vita 

XIT   AmN   Xymi  most  patient  accuracy  from   different  sod  £9tu* 

M£S'  XI   D   in  cemeteries  on  all  sides  of  the  citj|r,  andfhxn&Qtbon 

HVNC   LOcVm  writing  at  so  many  different  periods,  eboold  beUi« 

DONABIT .  M  result  of  accident  or  of  preconceived  opinion. 

VS ^SlI^VS^  Two  of  the  itinerariea,  mentioned  ss  hivin: 

KABISSIMVS  conveyed  useful  information  to  the  archwliv 

KAKEBALE"  gist,  were  discoTered  only  about  a  hondrtii 

"  As  a  resting-place  for  Titus  Flavins  Eutychius,  who  J ««"  ««o  "^  the  librttpy  of  Salibnrg,  sod  «« 

lived  nineteen  vears,  eleven  months,  three  days,  his  therefore  unknown  to  Bosio  and  other  Tnt«rs 

dearest  friend,  Marcus  Orbius,  gave  this  spot.  Fare-  on  the  Christian  remains  after  their  diacoTerj 

well,  beloved."  ^  ^  ^  jg^^g^    q^^  ^f  ^^  important  goidd 

The  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,  on  the  Via  was  written  between  the  years  625-638,  and 
Salaria  Nova,  always  said  to  have  been  dug  on  the  other  within  a  few  years  of  the  same  dat«. 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Pudens,  convert-  The  first  starts  from  the  centre  of  Rome,  pa» 
ed  by  the  Apostles,  also  presents  evidences  ing  out  through  the  ilammisn  Gate,  m 
that  confirm  the  statement  of  this  antiquity,  passes  to  the  principal  roads  from  ooe  to  tb^ 
The  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  is  supposed  to  be  other  by  by-paths,  some  of  whidi  eta  be  [tu 
no  other  than  the  cemetery  of  Ostrianus,  de-  pointed  out;  the  other  follows  anmilarpiAn. 
scribed  by  Pauyinus,  the  Augustinian  friar,  as  but  is  second  to  it  in  interest,  hecsise  tbe 
the  oldest  of  all,  "  because  it  was  in  use  when  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  actoslly  made  the 
St.  Peter  preached  the  faith  of  the  Romans ;"  survey  himself  but  rather  to  have  compwwJ 
and,  again,  the  sepulchre  at  Tor  Marancia  is  the  descriptions  he  gives  froa  some  ]»xpf 
now  identified  as  that  cemetery  which  was  work;  but  both  of  them  are  nsefid  in  eontufi- 
formerly  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Domitilla,  ing  mention  of  topo^phical  details  ccl- 
or  by  that  of  her  chamberlains,  Sts.  Nereus  ceming  the  cemetenee  before  the  f^ 
and  Achilles,  for  two  inscriptions  found  there  work  of  emptying  them  of  thdr  choicest  coo- 
clearly  state  that  the  ground  formerly  belonged  tents  was  commenced.  A  third  dooome&t  thi« 
to  this  member  of  the  imperial  family.    After  has  been  useftd  in  pointing  out  the  lo<^.^^, 


glancing  in  succession  at  the  principal  oata-    particular  tombs  is  a  list  of  relies  ^^ 
combs  supposed  to  be  of  apostolic  antiquity,    oj  Abbot  John  fr*om  the  various  shrines  in  * 
the  authors  of  a  summary  of  De  Rossi's  work    catacombs,  in  the  days  of  St  Gregorr 


have  oome  down  to  us,  partly  embodied  in  the  acts  Mouza.    But  the  chief  clew  to  the  floooe^  a>^ 

of  the  martyrs  j  partly  m  the  stories  that  were  told  Be  Rossi's  labors  was  the  tact  which  enaw^ 

^  .^l^'eignfre.^wtiDg?,  the  ci^  ia  the  seventh  and  }^„    instead  of  rejecting  these  aothoritiw** 

eighth  centuries,  and  by  them  committed  to  writimr  I.  Jlvi        *  *sr^»^^  "*J^   „         ^l^ 

in  itmeraries :  pirtly  m  the  "  Books  of  Indulgenoe^^  worthless,  to  aooept  their  help.    He  ssw  Jm 

and  in  the  '^Book  of  the  Wonders  of  Bome,"  com-  where  St  Damasus  ahd  other  esnj  popes  nv* 


piled  both  for  the  use  of  strangers  and  of  oitizens :  been  at  the  trouble  to  build  spscioos  st^' 

SSJfii.  IS^^'V^"*  "^A^  Bnaringry,  inthe  s^ttered  cases  down  to  particukr  spots  in  the  o»tac<w^ 

notices  of  a  few  meduBval  writers.    From  a  diligent  --.^-i^   x^  a^„C5  ♦k^  ^^X^h^  nf  martTTS  tUt 

comparison  of  all  these  various  authoritierTt  is  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^  *T  .       /?  wfcL  ac- 

gathered  that  some  five  or  six  of  the  subterranean  ^^^  0^0®  visited  by  pilgrims,  f«r  YT»J« 

cemetoriee  of  Rome  were  believed  to  have  had  their  commodation  these  means  of  access  nsa  vvti 
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made.    Whereas  Padre  March!  ayoided  such  tached  to  cemeteries;    and  by  the  fifteenth 

places  as  bore  evidence  of  haying  been  tarn-  there  was  only'  one  cemetery  that  was  left 

pered  with  in  later  times,  and  was  always  on  open  and  frequented  bj  pilgrims,  which  was 

the  lookout  for  chambers  and  galleries  in  their  that  beneath  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian, 

primitive  condition  as  when  first  hewn  oat  of  called,  in  old  documents.  Coemeterium  ad  Cata- 

rock,  De  Rossi  judged  that  where  the  crypts  eunibas.    This  title,  applying  only  to  the  part 

had  been  changed  into  sanctuaries,  luminaria  of  the  Campagna  in  which  the  church  was 

opened  out  for  light  and  air,  galleries  widened,  built,  just  as  the  circus  built  in  the  same  neigh- 

and  any  other  structural  arrangements  made  borhood  by  Maxentius  was  called  the  Cireus 

for  the  accommodation  of  numbers,  then  he  ad  CcttaeumbuSy  has  since  been  indiscriminately 

stood  upon  a  site  of  the  utmost  value.    Pope  given  to  all  subterranean  cemeteries  over  the 

Damasos,  too,  must  not  be  overlooked  for  the  globe.     Except  as  belonging  to  that  of  St  Se- 

large  share  he  has  borne  in  handing  down  a  bastian,  the  term  is  not  mentioned  in  old  times, 

tme  history  of  the  contents  of  the  catacombs  the  names  in  use  being  hypogcnim^  ccsmeterium^ 

in  his  custom  of  renewing  old  inscriptions,  and  martyrium^  or  ea^fesno, 

placing  others  to  mark  m[iportant  sites.    His  A  set  of  terms,  new,  yet  very  old,  has  to  be 

assistance,  rendered  1,500  years  ago,  has  been  mastered  by  those  who  would  understand  any 

invalnable.  The  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  thing  of  these  ancient  burial-places.  The  little 

when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Goths,  ended  chambers  opening  out  of  the  narrow  passages 

the  history  of  the  catacombs  as  cemeteries ;  are  known  as  w$icul(i.    An  ordinary  grave — 

and  for  the  next  400  years  they  were  used  only  that  is,  a  flat  oblons  compartment  large  enough 

as  shrines  and  places  of  pilgrimage,  except  in  to  receive  a  body,  hollowed  in  the  side^  of  the 

rare  instances,  when  they  have  been  chosen  as  passages^  generally  in  tiers  one  above  another 

E laces  of  refage,  as  when  Boniface  I.  concealed  —  is  oalled  a  lociu  or  loculvs.    "When  a  grave 

imself  for  a  time  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Fell-  was  made  large  enough  to  contain  two,  three, 

citas.    The  popes  during  these  centuries  kept  or  four  persons,  it  was  called  hitomum,  triso- 

the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  beautified  and  re-  mum,  or  quadrisomum^  accordingly.     There 

paired,  as  we  may  see  from  entries  in  the  Liber  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  cubieula  graves 

PontifiealU.    Even  after  Totila  had  desolated  of  a  more  ornamental  type.    These  consist  of 

Rome  these  were  restored,  and  the  services  a  semicircular  arch  recessed  in  the  wall,  below 

renewed,  John  IIL  ordering  that  oblatfons,  the  straight  base  line  of  which  is  sunk  the 

cm^,  and  candles,  should  be  sent  from  the  space  for  the  body ;  they  are  called  areosolia, 

Lateran  Palace  for  the  ceremonies  every  Sun-  solium  being  the  term  in  use  among  the  pagans 

day.     But  after  the  siege  by  the  Lombards,  for  their  funeral-urns.    Sometimes  the  recess 

under  Astolphus,  when  some  of  the  graves  is  found  square-headed  instead  of  semicircular : 

were  broken  open  and  the  bodies  carried  off,  when  De  Rossi,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  calls 

Paul  I.  resolved  to  remove  '*  the  bodies  of  the  it  Mpolero  a  mema.  Burial  was  called  depantio^ 

martyrrs,  and  confessors,  and  virgins  of  Christ  ^'  and  those  who  dug  the  graves,  fouores^  in  old 

into  Borne,  and  place  them  in  a  church  he  built  writings. 

to  receive  them,  dedicated  to  Sts.  Stephen  and  Prominence  is  g^ven  to  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Sylvester,  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Calixtus.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that 
he  was  bom  and  bred,  and  which  he  had  then  which  De  Rossi  discovered  on  the  Via  Appia, 
inherited.  On  this  occasion  more  than  a  hun-  after  having  seen  only  a  fragment  of  a  marble 
dred  saints  were  removed,  and  their  names  slab,  bearing  part  of  the  letter  R  and  the  syl- 
dnlj  chronicled  in  a  list  still  extant.  The  sue-  lables  NELluS  MARTYR,  in  the  cellar  of  a 
ceeding  popes  endeavored,  however,  to  rehabil-  vineyard,  1849.  He  induced  Pope  Pius  IX. 
itate  the  ancient  cemeteries  with  their  ancient  to  purchase  this  and  the  adjoining  vineyard, 
glories,  but  without  much  popular  support;  and  in  the  course  of  subseouent  excavations 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  crypts  of  the  martyrs  found  the  other  portion  of  this  slab,  with  the 
bein^  destroyed  and  abandoned,  Paschal  I.  missing  piece  of  the  letter  R  and  the  letters 
translated  2,800  bodies  in  July,  817;  and  this  0  O  upon  it,  which  showed  him  that  the  con- 
new  feature  in  the  history  of  early  Christian  jecture  he  formed,  that  the  tomb  of  Cornelius, 
relics  remained  in  great  favor  ft>r  some  time,  pope  and  martyr  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
the  sacceeding  popes  not  only  translating  more,  century,  was  before  him.  was  correct  This 
but  retranslating  those  already  deposited  in  tomb  he  knew  from  the  old  writings  was  close 
Rome.  Thus  r&ed,  ruined,  and  abandoned,  to  the  cemetery  of  St  Calixtus,  in  which  there 
the  cemeteries  that  were  not  near  monasteries  was  a  chapel  more  famous  than  most  others, 
were  one  by  one  forgotten.  In  those  that  as  the  bodies  of  the  popes  in  the  third  and 
were  so  fortunately  situated,  lamps  were  kept  fourth  centuries  were  deposited  in  it,  to  which 
burning  as  l^te  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  adjoined  another  chapel  in  which  St.  Cecilia 
centories.  A  pilgrim  of  the  eleventh  century  was  laid.  The  author  of  the  earliest  itinerary 
noticed  t]^  cemetery  of  St  Valentine,  on  the  we  have  mentioned,  specially  notices  this 
Via  Flaminia,  and  another  writer  mentioned  cemetery  as  containing  **  an  innumerable  mul- 
it  a^ain  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  four-  titude  of  martyrs;  first,  Sixtus,  pope  and  mar- 
teenth  century,  a  statistical  account  of  Roman  tyr;  Dionysiuipope  and  martyr;  Julian,  pope 
chnrches  mentions  only  three  that  were  at-  and  martyr;  Mavianus,  martyr;  St  Cecilia, 
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virgin  and  martyr.    Eighty  martyrs  rest  here  soribhled  over  with  such  classical  appellations 
below/'    Farther  excavations  were  made,  in  as  Bafina,  Felix,  Polynices,  Leo;   and  tiioee 
the  coarse  of  which  121  fragments  of  one  of  higher  ap  with  more  medleeTal  designatioQa^ 
the  Latin  inscriptions  Pope  Damasas  put  ap  such  as  Ildebrand,  Bonixo,  Joannes,  Presb.,  ^c, 
were  found.  The  ejaculations  correspond  with  the  dmplicitj 
This  decided  De  Bosd  that  he  was  in  the  of  the  earliest  epitaphi.    They  repeat  '^  VI- 
papal  vault  mentioned,  ruined  indeed,  with  its  VAS,  VIVAS  IN  DEO  CRISTO,  VIVAS  IX 
approaches  blocked  up,  probably  to  preserve  ETERNO,"  and  similar  ai^iratiooa,  over  tnd 
it  from  depredators,  but  still  containing  among  over  again.    This  custom  is  referred  to  one 
its  debris  fragments  of  monuments  of  great  among  the  heathens,  that  prompted  them  to 
interest.  In  one  comer  of  this  crypt,  to  which  write  the  names  of  those  they  loved  on  sacred 
access  was  at  first  obtained,  it  appears,  down  places  they  visited,  in  the  hope  they  miglt 
the  luminare^  though  one  of  the  ancient  stair-  then  partake  of  any  benefit  to  be  deriveil 
cases  has  now  been  restored,  is  a  narrow  door-  from  the  attention.    An   inscription  in  th« 
way  cut  irregularly  in  the  rock,  which  opens  island  of  Phyle,  Egypt,  is  quoted  as  an  illa»' 
into  a  large  chamber  about  20  feet  square,  fur-  tration,    where    Serapliion,    son   of    Aristo- 
nished  with  a  wide  luminare^  which  enables  machus  wrote,   "  Having  come  to  the  great 
it  to  be  well  seen  now.    When  first  found  it  Isis,    Goddess   of   Phyle,   he   makes   a  re- 
was  filled  with  earth,  which  had  to  be  removed,  membranoe  there  of  his   parents,   for  their 
as  in  other  instances,  to  the  surface  through  good."    One  Christian  pilgrim  can  be  traced, 
this  luminare  or  shaft  from  above.    As  this  from  sanctuary  to  sanctuary,  by  thia  means, 
work  proceeded,  and  the  luminare,  also  full  of  On  the  vestibule  of  the  principal  aanctuaiy 
earth,  was  emptied^  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  he  wrote,  what  was  evidently  the  wish  near- 
the  attitude  of  prayer  was  deciphered  on  the  est  to  his  heart,  which  we  translate,  ''  S<> 
waU;  below  this  a  Latin  cross  between  two  fronia,  mayest  thou  live  with  thine  own;' 
sheep;  and  below  this  again,  though  still  in  and  when  he  approached  the    entrance  ha 
the  tuminard,  the  figures  of  three  saints.    On  wrote  and  prayed,   "  Sofronia,  maiyest  thou 
the  wall  of  the  chamber,  close  to  the  entrance-  live  in  the  Lord ;  '^  again,  when  he  came  to  tn 
way  from  the  burial-place  of  the  popes,  was  altar  tomb  in  another  chapel  he  scratched, 
found  a  painting  of  a  woman,  "  richly  attired,  *'  Sweet  Sofronia,  thou  shalt  ever  live  in  God  ;^ 
and  ornamented  with  bracelets  and  necklaces  and  before  he  left  he  added^  "Sofronia,  ifkOQ 
such  as  migh  be  looked  for  in  a  high-born  and  shalt  live.'^    Other  graffiti^  calling  npon  the 
wealthy  Roman  bride,  and  might  well  be  in-  martyrs,  take   the   following  forma   among 
tended  to  represent  St  OecUia."    But  this  others:     "Holy  souk  have  m  remembraDce 
painting,  which  appeared  of  seventh-century  Harcianus,  Successus   Sevema,    and  all  our 
date,  was  found  to  be  executed  on  the  suHace  brethren.    Holy  souls,  ask  that  Verecxmdoi 
of  ruined  mosaic- work ;  and  a  niche  close  by,  and  his  friends  may  have  a  prosperous  voya«^ 
decorated  with  a  Byzantine  head  of  our  Lord,  Ask  for  rest,  both  for  my  parent  and  bi^ 
was  also  noticed  to  have  been  previously  en-  brethren ;  may  they  live  with  God.    Holy  ^- 
cased  with  marble.  Indicating  there  had  been  tus,  have  ye  in  remembrance  in  yoor  pr^yerj 
a  renewal  of  ornamentation,  marking  a  site  of  Auretins  Repentinus.     Have  ye  in  remem- 
high  religious  interest     This  fact,  taken  in  brance  Dionysius.^'    We  have  selected  these 
connection  with  the  circumstance  that  dose  to  as  extremely  ancient  examnles.     SomedmtfS 
these  paintings  was  a  recess  large  enough  to  they  are  out  off  in  the  middle  of  a  aentencii 
hold  a  sarcophagus,  and  which  left  but  an  inch  by  some  alteration  or  renovation  that  has  been 
of  rook  between  it  and  the  back  of  a  similar  made  since  they  were  written.  Aa  such  works 
recess  in  the  papal  crypt,  and  compared  wiUi  were  executed  chiefiy  by  St  Fabian  about  the 
the  statements  in  the  documents  we  have  men-  year  245,  or  by  St  Damasus  in  870,  we  get  a 
tioned,  led  De  Rossi  to  the  conclusion  that  it  tolerably  precise  dew  to  their  date.    One  of 
was  in  this  chamber  that  the  beautiful  Chris-  them,  De  Rossi  states,  must  have  been  writtea 
tlan  bride  of  the  martyr  Valerius  was  laid,  after  while  the  plaster  was  wet    This  is  an  apo»- 
three  strokes  of  the  executioner  had  left  ner  to  trophe  to  Pontianus,  who  was  probably  an 
bleed  slowly  to  death  on  the  pavement  of  her  exiled  pope  of  that  name,  brought  home  after 
own  palace.  his  death  in  Sardinia,  and  buned  hero  by  Su 

*  We  would  mention  the  care  with  which  the  Fabian, 
rude  scribblings,  or  grc^ti,  of  ancient  visitors        Of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs,  De  R4>ssi 

are  now  scanned.    De  Rossi  calls  them  ^^the  ascribes  two  to  the  first  century.    These  are 

faithful  echo  of  history  and  infallible  guides  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  prophet  Isms^ 

tbrouffh  the  labyrinth  of  subterranean  gal-  in  the  catacomb  of  Sta.  PrisciUa;  and  the  free 

leries.^'     Sometimes  the  writing  is  a  mere  and  fiowing  vine  covering  the  roof  of  the  en- 

name,  with  or  without  a  title ;  others  are  ex-  trance  to  St.  DomitiUa.    The  decoration  of 

clamafions  connected  with  distant  or  departed  the  roof  of  the  Chapd  of  St  Jaitaarios,  ia 

friends ;  and  others  are  invocations  add!ressed  the  catacomb  of  St  Prestextatua,  with  tha 

to  the  mart^Ts  upon  whose  tombs  they  are  paintings  of  the  fish  carrying  a  basket^  and 

inscribed.    The  names  are  of  two  kinds,  the  the  lambs  on  either  side  of  a  milk-pail  on  an 

most  convenient   parts   of  the  walls  bdng  altar,  on  the  waUs  of  a  cuhieulum  in  the  cr^-pt 
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of  St.  LncAa,  he  ascribes  to  the  second ;  j^hile  mentioned,  and  belong  to.  the  end  of  the 
the  great  balk  of  the  Biblical  paintings  he  second  centorr.  Baptism  and  the  Oonsecra- 
considers  the  work  of  the  third  oentnry.  He  tion  of  the  I10I7  Encharist  are  the  sabjects 
diTides  the  paintings,  generally,  into  six  of  representation — ^the  first  mixed  np  with 
classes,  those  that  are  symbolical  being  the  Biblical  stories  and  allegories,  and  the  second 
earliest  and  largest  I  the  next,  allegorical ;  the  still  fdrther  yelled  and  complicated  by  the 
third,  Biblical,  depicting  histories  from  both  sign  of  the  fish,  and  both  associated  with  full- 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the  fourth,  pic-  length  figores  of  /bnor%  about  to  hew  with 
tores  of  our  Lord,  the  Yirgin,  and  the  saints;  their  pickaxes  fragments  of  rock.  A  man 
the  fifth,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  these  latter,  .fishing,  another  baptizing  a  youth  in  the  same 
or  from  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and  scenes  water,  and  a  paralytic  carrying  away  his  bed, 
from  the  Liturgy  being  the  sixth.  There  does  are  punted  on  one  wall.  On  that  which  faces 
not  ^pear  to  be  any  addition  to  the  known  the  doorway  is  a  three-legged  table  with  bread 
circle  of  symbols  recently  diacovered,  but  the  and  fish  upon  it,  with  a  woman  on  one  side  of 
instances  in  which  they  are  associated  with  it  and  a  man  on  the  other.  The  first  is  stand- 
one  another,  interchangeably,  and  sometimes  ing  with  arms  thrown  up  and  hands  extended, 
with  the  names  of  the  deceased  on  whose  which  is  called  an  attitude  of  prayer;  and  the 
gravestones  they  occur,  make  the  array  large,  second,  partially  draped  only  in  the  pallium. 
One  gravestone  is  illustrated,  which  the  foMor  extends  Doth  hands  toward  the  table,  which 
inserted  in  the  wall  with  the  name  upside  he  actually  touches  with  his  right.  This  at- 
down,  but  upon  which  the  artist  sculptured  titude  has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  indi- 
his  dove  correctly,  showing  it  must  have  been  oate  the  act  of  consecration.  Again,  seven 
executed  after  the  stone  was  fixed  in  its  place,  men  sit  at  a  table  with  two  dishes  of  nsh  be- 
The  subjects  of  the  Biblical  paintings  are  lim*  fore  them,  and  eight  baskets  of  loaves  upon 
ited  in  number,  and  are  also  treated  in  a  sym«  the  fioor ;  and  close  to  them  Abraham  is  pre- 
bolical  manner.  We  have  Noah  in  the  ark,  paring  to  offer  up  his  son.  These  last  three 
typical  of  baptism — the  ark  a  small  box,  with  scenes,  which  are  painted  side  by  side  between 
a  man  in  it,  and  sometimes  a  woman,  as  in  the  two  graves,  have  the  figure  of  a  bareheaded, 
instance  in  which  a  dead  person's  name  is  bare-legged  fossor  on  either  side  of  them, 
painted  on  it,  Juliana;  Jonas  and  the  fish,  a  The  same  series  of  subjects  is  introduced, 
type  of  the  resurrection  —  the  fish  being  a  slightly  varied  in  details,  m  the  other  eubieula 
large-headed  dragon  with  a  long  neck,  per-  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papal  crypt,  which 
haps,  it  is  supposed,  to  keep  the  representation  persistence  again  suggests  some  familiar  hom- 
distinct  fit)m  the  fish,  which  was  so  often  em-  ily  or  teaching.  Tertnllian*s  explanation  of 
ployed  as  a  symbol  or  the  Saviour;  Daniel  in  their  meaning  is  referred  to  as  sufficient  for 
the  lions'  den,  intended  either  to  encourage  their  complete  interpretation, 
the  persecuted,  or  as  an  emblem  of  Ihe  res-  Gilded  glasses  were  also  found  in  the  cata- 
urrection,  and  used  for  both  purposes  by  the  combs:  at  the  present  time  there  are  some 
Fathers;  upward  of  twenty  examples  of  the  examples  of  them  on  loan  in  the  South  Ken- 
adoration  of  the  Magi;  Moses  striking  the  sing^n  Mnseum.  There  are  about  thirty 
rock,  whence  issued  the  living  water,  which  specimens  also  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a 
was  Christ ;  and  the  resurrection  of  liazarus,  few  others  in  the  museums  of  Paris,  Florence, 
or  the  Yictory  over  Death ;  and  Moses  taking  and  Naples ;  but  tlMd  largest  collection  is  in  the 
ofif  his  shoes  as  he  approaches  the  burning  Vatican  Library.  Mr.  TVilshere,  the  owner 
bnsh,  typical  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Of  the  specimens  at  South  Kensington,  pos- 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  This  limited  range  of  sesses  about  twenty.  In  all  not  more  than 
subjects  occurs  over  and  over  again,  as  though  840  examples  are  known ;  and  De  Bossi's 
they  were  current  illustrations  of  the  thought  twenty-three  years  of  labor  in  the  catacombs 
of  those  old  times.  No  real  portraits  of  Christ  have  only  yielded  two  fragments.  They  are, 
or  of  the  Virgin  have  been  found,  though  it  is  we  need  scarcely  add,  generally  the  bottoms 
shown  that  there  is  always  an  adherence  to  of  drinking-cups,  with  designs  executed  in 
certain  leading  characteristics  in  the  faces  of  gold-leaf^between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  so 
Sta.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  glasses  found  in  the  arranged  that  the  figures  and  letters  were 
catacombs,  as  though  from  an  attempt  to  seen  from  the  inside.  The  cups  of  which 
maintain  a  likeness.  There  are  representa-  they  were  the  base  were  stuck  in  the  cement 
tions  of  Christ,  however,  one  of  which  is  round  newly-made  graves  before  it  hardened ; 
quoted  by  Kugler  as  the  oldest  portrait  in  ex-  but,  as  they  were  thinner  than  the  double 
istence,  and,  in  consequence,  is  eagerly  in-  glass  enclosing  the  gold-leaf  and  more  ex- 
quired  for  by  visitors  to  the  catacombs.  This  posed,  they  have  in  nearly  every  instance  got 
is  a  head  and  bust  in  a  medallion,  occupying  destroyed.  The  subjects  depicted  upon  them 
the  centre  of  a  roof  in  a  eubieulum  in  the  are  more  numerous  than  those  painted  on  the 
cemetery  of  Saints  Nereas  and  Achilles.  Its  walls  of  the  catacombs;  and  are  minutely 
claim  to  the  highest  antiquity  is  not  allowed  described  by  the  authors  of  the  work  from 
byalL    *""    --      •    '     ^ -^^-^   -^= • ->      ^ ' 

— quite, 
in  the 
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with  six  compartments  round  them,  each  hav-  The  mode  of  constraction,  and^he  gradml 

ing  a  distinct  subject.    Another,  belonging  to  development  of  a  cemetery  is  the  next  depart- 

thcr  same  gentleman,  has  Christ  with  the  rod  of  ment  broached.    It  is  illustrated  with  serenl 

power,  changing  water  into  wine;  and,  again,  plans,  which  make  it  extremely  dear  notvith- 

enabling  the  paralytic  to  carry  his  bed,  and  also  standing  its  intricacy.  Taking  the  catacomb  of 

protecting  the  ^'  three  children ''  in  the  fiery  San  Oalixtus  as  an  example,  it  is  shown  that 

furnace ;  as  well  as  Tobias  with  the  monster  after  the  Christian  proprietor  had  secored  a 

fish.  Our  Lord  is  frequently  represented  as  the  site  250  feet  along  a  road,  with  a  depth  of  M 

Grood  Shepherd  upon  them.    The  Virgin  also  feet,  he  caused  a  staircase  to  be  dng  down  to  a 

occurs  very  frequently,  and  in  various  combi-  certain  level,  and  then  a  gallery  to  be  picked 

nations.    There  are  inscriptions  upon  them,  out  which  extended  round  three  aides  of  the 

too,  such  as  **  Joyfully  mayst  thou  live  with  all  area,  and  was  furnished  at  the  extreme  end 

thine ;  happy  mayst  thou  live  forever  in  the  with  a  second  staircase  to  the  sarface.  Tbe 

peace  of  God."  Eighty  of  the  known  examples  second  side,  of  course,  connected  the  two  others. 

have  figures  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  upon  but  at  intervals  down  the  length  of  frontife 

them ;  and  some  of  these  have  inscriptions  there  were  two  other  galleries  that  extesded 

which  are  of  a  convivial  character,  as  though  and  also  communicated  right  through  tbe  dt^ 

they  were  intended  for  use  at  feasts^  or  espe-  with  both.  Besides  these,  there  were  ako  f^>D^ 

cifldly  at  the  feasts  of  those  Apostles.    The  ex-  other  galleries  crossing  the  depth,  bat  not 

amples  of  these  quoted  are,  when  translated,  quite  extending  to  the  opposite  aide.  Oneo: 

as  follows :  "  A  mark  of  friendship,  drink,  and  these  shorter  galleries  led  to  the  papal  crrpt 

Ilong]  life  to  thee,  with  all  thine.  Mayest  thou  and  its  accessories ;  and  opening  cot  of  the  mils 
ive  [long].    A  mark  of  friendship,  drink,  and  passage  close  to  the  approach  to  this  celebrated 
[long]  life  to  thee,  with  all  thine,  dnnk  [or,  live],  centre  were  formed  three  tubkvla.  Tbos  tbe 
and  propose  a  toast.    Mayst  thou  live  happily  plan  is  tiiree  sides  of  an  oblong,  with  passages 
with  thine  own.  Life  and  happiness  to  thee  and  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  odier,  and  others 
thine.^'  beginning  to  cross,  bijt  not  completing  tbe 
The  Christian  sarcophagi  are  another  distinct  undertakmg ;  and  one  of  these  shortened  gil- 
department  in  the  antiquities  of  the  catacombs,  leries  widening  out  and  opening  into  crvpis 
By  far  the  largest  numoer  of  these  have  been  all  alike  being  filled  with  graves.   Afternn! 
transported  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Lateran  fresh  excavations,  on  a  lower  loTel,  pned  V 
palace,  where  they  were  arranged  by  Padre  steps,  formed  more  galleries  stretching  aeros> 
Marchi,  and   have  since   been   increased  in  the  area;  and  additional  ^ietiZa  were  midt 
number  by  De  Rossi.  They  are  not  so  early  as  to  open  out  of  the  first  main  gallery,  onifom 
the  paintings.    Only  eighteen  can  be  identified  with  the  first  set,  o^y,  insteaa  of  aacendmgi 
by  tiieir  inscriptions  as  belon^g  to  the  first  few  steps  into  them  as  in  their  case,  a  descect 
four  centuries,  and  of  these  only  four  are  con-  of  several  was  made.  A  third  extension  of  tb« 
sidered  as  anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  cemetery   is   visible    when   the  fot^on  ec- 
The  earliest,  with  a  definite  Christian  subject  deavored  to  penetrate  to  a  still  lower  lerd: 
depicted  upon  it,  the  nativity,  has  a  consular  but  when  they  had  made  thirty-three  st^F" 
date,  which  determines  it  as  the  work  of  a.  d.  down  they  found  themselves  throngh  tbe  5tn- 
343.    The  cause  of  this  tardy  use  of  sculpture  turn  of  t^ifa  granulare  in  which  thej  bii 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  thflt  the  painter  could  hitherto  been  working,  and  in  one  of  a  friaK^ 
prosecute  his  work  underground  safe  from  ob-  pozzolana.   They  strengthened  their  wall  litli 
servation,  while  there  would  be  not  only  the  brickwork,  and  made  some  laeuli  with  bridN 
danger  of  drawing  attention  to  any  sculpture  and   pushed   on,  probably  thinkmg  to  p^: 
executed  in  a  workshop,  but  the  difficulty  of  through  this  unsuitable  stratum,  hot  eveataCj 
getting  it  conveyed  to  the  catacombs.    But,  abandoned  the  pl^  of  obtaining  space  br  tU? 
directly  the   Christian  religion,  became  pro-  means.    The  tiles  and  bricks  used  bj  tbem  art 
tected  by  the  conversion  and  profession  of  Con-  found  to  be  all  stamped  with  the  mark  of  tbe 
stantine,  the  sculptor  was  freely  employed,  imperial  brick-kiln  of  Marcus  Aureliss*  in*^ 
Sometimes,  we  know,  a  Christian,  Asirous  of  must  therefore  have  been  mann&ctnred  b^ 
placing  some  beloved  object  in  a  sarcophagus  tween  the  years  a.  d.  161  and  180.  The/jf^ 
m  preference  to  depositing  the  remains  in  an  enlarged  the  crypt  of  the  popes  at  this  tioh^* 
ordinary  recess  in  the  wall  of  a  catacomb,  By-and-by  we  find  means  taken  to  prevent  ttt 
bought  a  sculptured  stone  of  a  pagan  artist,  approach  to  the  cemetery  by  concealing  u 
and  then  effaced  his  work  with  a  chisel,  or  entrances  and  blocking  up  the  staircases.  Aboat 
turned  the  ornamentation  to  the  wall  that  it  six  feet  of  the  base  of  one  staircase  was  re- 
might  not  offend  Christian  eyes  when  fixed,  moved,  and  several  entrances  were  made  f^>y' 
On  the  reverse  of  a  tomb  slab  inscribed  Irene,  an  a^acent  sand-pit,  so  that,  in  caaeof  par$ur. 
for  example,  was  found  a  Bacchanalian  scene;  escape  was  facilitated.    Finally,  this  ceme|er> 
and  a  representation  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  was  was  enlarged  by  communications  made  iat<' 
found  with  signs  of  plaster  upon  it  buried  be-  others,  into  the  history  of  which  we  cann:* 
neath  the  fioor,  as  though  it  had  been  lULCwise  enter.   And,  after  all,  in  the  days  of  tlie  pcrs^^j 
hidden  from  devout  eyes.    This  branch  of  the  cution  under  Diocletian,  the  galleries  thai  b*^ 
subject  is  also  ably  treated.  been  made  with  so  much  care,  and  lined  wi  t 
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the  pious  dead  from  the  floor-lines  to  the  head-  April,  discussed  the  royal  proposition  relative 

wavs,  were  purposely  filled  with  earth,  so  as  to  to  the  revision  of  the  A<st  of  Union  between 

baffle  the  tyrant's  attempts  to  dishonor  them.  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  suggestion  was  in- 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  tended  to  realize  the  idea,  constantly  pursued 

in  Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king;  by  Elng  Charles,  of  drawing  closer  the  ties 

present  King,  Charles  XY.,  bom  Hay  8, 1826;  which  unite  ^e  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 

BQCceeded  his  father  July  8,  1859.    Area  of  and  to  assimilate  their  legislation,  the  differ- 

SwedenandNorway,  292,929  square  miles.  Pop-  ences  of  which  are  essential,  from  a  political 

olation  of  Sweden,  in  1868,  4,178,000,  against  point  of  view.    Norway,  eigoying  democratic 

4,195,681  in  1867,a  decrease  of  22,681,  partly,  mstitutions  and  an  almost  absolute  autonomy, 

to  tEe  increase  of  emigration,  which  amounted  experiences,  as  may  be  conceived,  the  greatest 

in  1867,  to  9,834 ;  in  1869,  from  the  beginning  repugnance  to  sacnfice  the  slightest  portion  of 

of  the  year  to  June,  to  17,878.    The  popula-  her  privileges  for  a  union  the  advantages  of 

tion  of  Norway,  in  1867,  amounted  to  1,701,756.  which  do  not  appear  very  clear.    In  Sweden, 

The  Swedish  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  for  other  reasons,  the  proposition  also  encoun- 

yfest  Indies  had,  in  1866, 2,898  inhabitants.  In  ters  a  persistent  opposition.    In  the  Upper 

the  Swedish  budget  for  1870,  the  revenue  was  Chamber  the  committee  charged  with  the  ex- 

42,966,300  rix-dollars;  the  expenditures  44,-  amination  of  the  affair  advocated  the  post- 

969,S50 ;  deficit,  2,002,950.    The  public  debt  ponement  of  the  question  as  involving  a  reform 

amounted,  in  1868,  to  120,206,642  rix-dollars.  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  that  course,  in 

The  imports  in  1867  were  valued  at  134,200-  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  was 

000  rix-dollars;   the  exports  at  128,600,000.  (April  28th)  adopted  by  a  large  mi\jority(89 

Number  of  vessels  entering  the  Swedish  ports  to   21).     llie   Lower  ChamW   voted   still 

in  1867,  5,711,  together  of  188, 670  lasts;  num-  more  emphatically  on  the  same  side.    The 

ber  of  clearances,  10,877,  together  of  504,019  matter  is,  therefore,  put  off  till  the  Diet  of 

lasts  (1  Swedish  ]ast=4.7  English  tons).    The  1870,  but  it  will  certamly  be  again  postponed, 

merchant  navy  consisted,  in  1867,  of  8,801  because  it  cannot  be  considered  by  the  Norwe- 

Tcssels,  together  of  94,842  lasts.    In  the  Nor-  gian  Storthing  till  1871  (the  annual  meeting  of 

wegian  budget  for  the  period  1869-^72,  the  &at  Assembly  then  commencing),  and  the  de- 

annnal  revenue  and  expenditure  are  fixed  at  cision  has  been  made  to  treat  the  question 

0,092,000  specie  thalers  each.  The  public  debt,  simultaneously  in  both  countries, 

in  1867,  amounted  to  8,154,200 specie  dollars;  In  May,  a  royal  proposition  for  the  estab- 

bnt,  deducting  assets,  only  to  750,800  dollars,  lishment  of  more  enlarged  religious  freedom 

The  imports,  in  1867,  were  valued  at  24,500,-  was  adopted  by  both  Chambers. 

000 thalers;  the  exports,  at  17,400,000.    The  The  Norwegian  Storthing  rejected  a  royal 

number  of  vessels  entering  Norwegian  ports  proposition  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  office  of 

in  1867  was  11,881,  together  of  676,191  lasts;  stadtholder  (the  highest  executive  oflSce  of  the 

the  number  of  clearances,  11,915,  together  of  kingdom).    The  Government  intended,  by  its 

683,946  lasts.     The  merchant  navy,  in  1867,  proposition,  to  make  it  possible  for  a  Swede  to 

numbered  6,457  vessels,  together  of  418,294  hold  that  office. 

commercial  lasts  (1  commercial  last=2  English  SWEDENBGRGIANS.     The  fifteenth  an- 
ions), nual  session  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 

A  Swedish  newspaper  describes  the  large  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  was  opened 
export  trade  in  ice  carried  on  in  Norway.  It  in  New  York  City,  June  16th.  The  most 
Appears  that  a  company  has  purchased  an  ex-  prominent  subject  of  discussion,  besides  the  con- 
tensive  lake,  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  the  sideration  of  ttie  reports,  was  whether  the  use 
neighborhood  of  Droebak,  on  the  Gulf  of  Chris-  of  the  words  "parish  "  and  "  diocese,"  to  de- 
tiania,  and,  to  insure  the  perfect  purity  of  the  scribe  the  societies  and  associations  of  the 
water  from  sewage,  has  even  bought  idl  the  Church,  should  be  tolerated.  No  decision  was 
honses  that  stand  on  its  shores.  Each  winter  arrived  at,  but  the  question  was  recommitted. 
the  ice,  which  frequently  attains  a  thickness  The  sales  of  the  publishing-house  during  the 
of  two  or  three  feet,  is  cut  by  a  kind  of  plough  year  were  about  $12,000,  being  an  increase  of 
into  long  strips,  and  subsequently  sawn  into  fifty  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
blocks  weighing  from  three  to  five  hundred-  The  capital  of  the  establishment  is  $14,807.84. 
weight  In  this  form  it  is  shipped  for  export.  Three  periodicals,  a  monthly  magazine,  a  week- 
end, in  properly-constructed  cellars,  can  be  ly  paper,  and  a  child's  paper,  are  published, 
preserved  for  so  long  a  period  that  a  large  Six  new  books  have  been  stereotyped.  The 
portion  of  the  ice  now  sold  in  London  aotuauy  theological  school  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  was 
amved  there  in  1866.  Besides  the  regular  ships  taught  four  months  during  the  preceding  year. 
belonging  to  the  company,  many  vessels  aoci-  Six  students  attended.  The  conunittee  of  mis- 
dentally  frozen  up  in  the  Norwegian  fiords  sions.  consisting  of  six  members,  had  charge 
leave  in  the  spring  with  cargoes  of  ice.  By  of  missionary  work  only  in  those  parts  of  the 
far  the  largest  trade  is  carried  on  with  England,  country  which  were  not  within  the  limits  of 
which  in  1865  took  44,055  tons  out  of  a  total  the  associations.  But  little  missionary  work 
of  45,593  exported.  had  been  done  by  the  committee  as  a  board 

The  two  Chambers  of  the  Swedish  Diet,  in  under  the  auspices  of  the  convention,  but  much 
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hj  individual  members,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
different  associations.  A  book  is  in  coarse  of 
publication  in  German,  \7bicl1  is  designed  to 
aid  in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Ohnrch  among  the  Germans  in  the  United 
States.  Prof.  R.  L.  Safel  has  been  engaged, 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  London,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  the  convention^  in 
examining  the  condition  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Swedenborg,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
copied  by  photolithographic  or  other  i>roces8. 
This  work  was  attended  with  interesting  re* 
suits  in  the  discovery  of  new  manuscripts,  and 
writings  which  had  been  before  inaccessible* 
The  idea  of  photolithographing  the  manuscripts 
was,  however,  abandoned,  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  work  that 
were  obtained  in  the  United  States,  and  be- 
cause  the  Swedenborg  Society  of  England  de- 
clined to  codperate  m  the  enterprise.  The 
thanks  of  the  convention  were  voted  to  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the 
courtesies  and  assistance  which  it  had  ren- 
dered Prof.  SafcL  A  complete  copy  of  all 
the  publications  of  the  convention  was  or- 
dered to  be  presented  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Stockholm. 

The  Tract  Society  have  published  three  tracts, 
printing  82,000  copies  in  all.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  68, 39  life-members  and  29  members. 
Its  receipts  for  the  year  were  $1,258.97. 

The  numerical  statistics  of  the  Kew  Church 
are  imperfect  in  shape  and  incomplete.  The 
following  is  a  view  of  the  associations  and 
societies : 
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The  title  "  ministers  "  includes  licentiates. 

In  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  asso- 
ciation, there  is  a  New  Church  Union,  which 
has  a  free  library,  and  supports  a  missionary. 
Sunday-school  unions  are  connected  with  sev- 
eral of  the  associations.  Besides  the  theologi- 
cal school  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  there  is  a  chil- 
dren's school  at  the  same  place,  which  has 
given  instruction,  since  its  establishment,  to 
nearly  three  hundred  cbildren.  The  church 
school  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  had  sixty  to  seventy 

Supils.  It  reports  the  receipt  of  legacies  and 
onations  amounting  to  $80,000.  A  school  at 
Foster  Hill,  ;near  Glendale,  Ohio,  had  twenty- 
one  pupils.  Lay  teaching  has  been  tried  by 
the  New  York  Association  with  successful  re- 
sults. Isolated  societies  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  from  Philadelphia,  Edenfield, 
Pa.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  There  is  a  society 
at  Laporte,  Indiana,  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  association. 


SWITZERLAND,*  a  federal  republic  in 
Europe.  Area,  15,722  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, in  1860,  2,510,494.  President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  from  July  5, 1869,  to  the  close 
of  the  legislative  session  ending  in  1869,  L. 
Ruchonnet,  of  the  Canton  of  Yaud.  The  bud- 
get, for  1869,  estimates  the  revenue  at  20,812,- 
700  francs;  the  expenditures  at  20,740,000 
francs :  the  surplus  at  72,700  francs. 

On  April  18th.  the  electors  of  the  Cant^fn  of 
Zurich  adopted,  by  34^000  votes  against  22,000, 
the  new  Constitution  submitted  to  them.  It 
is  assumed  that  -this  vote  marks  the  beginiung 
of  a  new  era  in  the  internal  politics  of 
Switzerland.  Token  by  itself^  it  ia  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  most  advanced,  the  best  educated, 
and  richest  canton  of  the  Confederation  to  a 
system  of  government  in  which  the  people  are 
called  upon  to  play  a  more  immediate  snd 
more  important  part  in  the  management  of 
what  most  nearly  ^ects  themselves  than  they 
have  ever  yet  done.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, which  sprang  from  this  vote,  devoted  tbd 
greater  part  of  last  year  to  a  revision  of  the 
cantonal  constitution,  and  the  changes  which 
it  has  introduced  may  be  briefly  stated.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  henceforth  to  be  com- 
plete; no  special  legislation  with  regani  to 
press  offences  will  be  recognized;  editors, 
like  other  citizens,  will  be  subject  to  common 
law  alone.  Public  functionaries  are  to  have 
no  special  privileges.  The  whole  penal  code  is 
modified,  and  the  punishments  are  nuide  le^s 
severe.  Capital  punishment  is  abolished ;  anv 
citizen  IQegally  arrested  is  to  be  indemxiifiel 
by  the  state ;  a  haibecu  earmu  act  Bimilar  to 
our  own  is  introduced ;  oivu  marriage  19  sanc- 
tioned, but  compliance  with  it  is  purely  volun- 
tary ;  at  the  same  time,  all  services  necessary  to 
constitute  a  marriage,  whether  civil  or  religiouN 
are  to  be  wholly  gratuitous.  Some  of  the  other 
enactments  are  interesting  to  foreigners  as  in- 
dicative of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  people. 
That  important  person  in  a  Continental  town, 
the  notary,  is  to  be  elected  in  each  district  by 
the  votes  of  his  fellow-citizens  from  a  list  of 
candidates,  none  of  whom  shall  present  them- 
selves without  proper  certificates  of  auali^ca- 
tion.  All  actions  for  debt  are  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  district 
Sach  are  the  law  reforms.  The  financial  are 
scarcely  of  less  importance.  The  sliding-scale 
of  income-tax  is  introduced,  applicable,  how- 
ever, only  to  moneys  raised  for  the  purposes 
of  the  whole  canton.  Legacy  and  succes^don 
duties,  in  imitation  of  our  own,  will  be  raised. 
All  monopolies  are  abolished.  No  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  imposed ;  those 
already  existing  are  to  be  reduced  or  removed 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  care  of  the 
poor  is  to  be  left  to  each  district  or  township, 
but  the  state  will  aid  any  district  overbardened 
with  poor,  as  well  as  inake  grants  to  all  asso- 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  the  Ooniieft  of  Slate,  tbe  17a> 
tlonal  Conncn,  and  the  Axiny,  Ht  Asxvai.  Cnauxn 
for  1868. 
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ciations  for  the  relief  of  pauperism.  It  will  dens  of  war,  we  are  told,  have  become  intol- 
also  assist  private  efforts  whicn  have  for  their  erahle.  Millions  of  soldiers  are  being  main- 
ol:Jects  the  education  of  pauper  children  or  the  tained,  and  must  be  supported  by  the  Indus- 
care  of  the  sick  and  helpless.  The  railroads  trious  classes,  a  large  proportion  of  whose 
are  to  be  worked  under  the  inspection  of  strongest  helpers  are  withdrawn  hj  oonscrip- 
the  state,  and,  should  fresh  lines  be  judged  tion  or  enlistment.  Hence  the  weight  of  taz- 
neceasary,  the  canton  is  to  bear  part  of  ation  and  hard  labor  is  falling  heavily  even  on 
the  expense  of  their  construction  in  districts  weak  women  and  poor  girls.  For  example, 
too  poor  to  support  the  total  outlay.  A  one  of  the  complaints  latterly  rused  against 
cantonal  bank  is  to  be  established  under  the  present  system  has  come  from  the  female 
Government  auspices,  and  lastly  the  contin-  spinners  of  Lyons  and  Anduze.  These  wretched 
gent  of  recruits  furnished  to  the  federal  army  women  have  been  compelled  to  earn  their  live- 
is  to  be  wholly  equipped  and  armed  at  the  lihood  by  .working  sixteen  hours  a  day  (and 
expense  of  the  canton.  TVhat  are  called  for  the  pittance  of  one  shilling).  They  have 
^'the  rights  of  the  people"  are  carefully  de-  at  length  struck  for  a  change;  but,  with  a 
fined  and  guaranteed  by  the  new  constitu-  remarkable  patience  and  moderation,  only  de- 
tion.  £very  citizen  has  the  right  of  peti-  mand  that  their  working-hours  should  begin 
tionin^  the  Grand  Oouncil  to  promulgate,  at  five  and  end  at  seven.  Of  course  the  women 
modify,  or  abrogate  any  law.  If  one-third  of  of  France  must  work  (and  exceedingly  hard) 
the  Orahd  Council  approves  the  petition,  it  is  as  long  as  the  present  law  continues,  which 
to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  tibie  canton.  In  renders  every  man  above  twenty-one  years  of 
the  flame  manner,  any  demand  emanating  from  age  liable  to  conscription,  and  enacts  a  mini- 
5,000  citizens  is  to  be  at  once  submitted  to  mum  annual  draft  of  160,000  soldiers.  Further, 
the  popnlar  vbte,  unless  the  Grand  GouncU  these  are  prohibited  from  marriage.  The  con- 
adopts  it  of  its  own  free  will.  By  the  side  of  sequent  vice  and  distress  brought  upon  the 
the  ri^ht  of  petition  the  old  right  of  the  re/e-  cities  and  families  of  France  are  incalculable. 
rendtim  is  revived  and  reiuvigorated.  Twice  The  first  act  of  the  Labor  Gongress  of  Basle 
a  jear,  in  the  spring  and  autumn — and  oftener  was  to  elect  a  president  and  to  nominate  the 
if  necessary — ^the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  various  bureaux,  to  each  of  which  was  con- 
to  be  convoked  to  approve  or  annul  any  fhnda-  fided  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  general  report, 
mental  changes  in  the  Gonstitution,  any  new  framed  upon  the  instructions  given  to  the  del- 
laws  or  concordats,  agreed  upon  by  the  Grand  egates,  on  each  of  the  five  (questions  set  down 
CoonciL  No  decision  of  this  executive  body  for  discussion.  These  questions  were — ^landed 
on  sach  matters  is  valid  until  ratified  by  the  property  and  land  tenure ;  the  rights  of  in- 
people.  Thirty  days  before  each  GenercJ  As-  hentance ;  mutual  credit,  and  how  far  it  can 
sembly  every  citizen  is  to  be  fdmished  with  a  be  employed  by  the  working-classes  in  their 
copy  of  all  the  laws  to  be  voted.  The  people  struggle  for  emancipation ;  compulsory  and 
are  t^  rote  yea  or  nay,  and  the  absolute  ma-  thorough  education ;  the  use  of  trade  unions 
jority  decides.  The  people  have  further  the  in  defending  the  workman^s  interests.  The 
right  of  a  limited  veto  upon  the  minor  acts  of  president  chosen  by  the  Gongress  was  M. 
the  Orand  Gouncil — for  example,  in  deciding  Jung,  a  Swiss  watchmaker,  residing  in  London, 
upon  any  work  or  undertaking  the  cost  of  who  speaks  each  of  the  three  languages  in  use 
which  will  exceed  250,000  francs  (£10,000),  or  at  the  meetings  with  equal  facility.  The  task 
create  an  annual  charge  on  the  budget  of  more  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  president  was  not 
than  20,000  francs  (£800).  Last  of  all,  the  ex-  of  the  lightest,  and  M.  Jung  displayed  a  tact 
ecntive  body  in  the  State  is  to  consist  of  seven  and  firmness  which  entered  largely  into  the 
members,  directly  chosen  by  the  entire  canton  success  of  the  proceedings.  Among  the  most 
TO^ng  as  a  single  electoral  college.  In  like  notable  of  the  reports  were  those  of  Marseilles, 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  where  the  sailors  have  formed  themselves  into 
same  term  of  three  years,  the  two  deputies  a  trade  union;  and  from  Lyons,  where  the 
who  shall  represent  the  canton  in  the  Federal  women  have  adopted  a  similar  course.  In 
Diet  are  to  be  elected.  Such  is  the  constitu-  Spain,  the  progress  of  trade-unionism  has  been 
tion  adopted  by  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Already  more  rapid  than  elsewhere — upward  of  195 
Thnr^aa  has  adopted  an  almost  identical  con-  xmions,  with  25,000  members,  exist.  The  Span- 
stitotion  by  11,681  votes  against  6,741 ;  Lucerne,  ish  workmen  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  a  federal 
by  8,600  against  4,200;  and  Saint  Gall,  which  republic,  including  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain, 
stands  in  many  respects  next  to  Zurich  in  im-  and  they  advocate  the  aboBtion  of  all  property 
portance,  by  a  slill  larger  majority.  in  the  soil  by  individuals,  and  gratuitous  and 
Two  international  Gongresses  were  held,  in  complete  education  for  all.  Tne  committee 
1 869,  in  Switzerland— ^e  International  Labor  appointed  to  consider  the  land  question  was  un- 
Congrees  at  Basle,  and  the  Peace  Gongress  able  to  agree  on  a  report,  and^  two  were  there- 
at ILansanne.  These  bodies  almost  invaria-  fore  presented — one  advocating  that  the^  soil 
blT  nnite  in  denouncing  the  present  system  of  should  be  vested  in  individuals  or  associations, 
^^  bloated  armaments  "  and  crushing  war  taxa-  and  the  other  that  the  land  should  be  the  in- 
tion,  "Which  is  producing  so  much  misery  and  alienable  property  of  the  village  or  parish,  to 
poverty  throughout  G^ristendom.  The  bur-  be  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Vol..  IX.— 42.   ▲ 
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The  Congress  of  the  Internatioiial  Peace  and  1.  The  only  meaiu  to  secora  peace  in  Europe  i&  to 

Liberty  League  «»embled  on  September  16th,  T^^^tM^'^^^^'^'^'^'^ 

at  Lansanne.    Upward  of  400  members  were  2.  The  goTemment  of  ttus  mion  miut  be  lepaV 

present,  among  them  Victor  Hugo,  the  hon-  lioanandfederal---tfafltis,it  mastbebaaedTipostbe 

orary  president,  Gambetta,  Terrier,  and  Lan-  principle  of  the  Boverdgn^  of  the  people.  vUh  & 

rier,  from  France:  Louis  Simon  and  Venedey  proper  rciprd  to  the  autonomy  and  mdepeoaenfieof 

froi   Germany.     The  foUowing  resolutions  'tTt?t^ot''^^^L^^<^u.r. 

were  adopted :  provement 

Whereas^  Thd  material  and  permanent  cause  of  the  4.  The  European  Oonfedentlon  hat  to  gam&tee 
warlike  condition  in  Europe  is  the  entire  want  of  to  all  nations  belonging  to  it- 
judicial  international  institutions ;  (a)  Sovereignty  and  autonomy. 

Whereoif  It  is  the  first  condition  that  an  interna-  (bj  Individual  freedom, 

tional  tribunal  to  decide  upon  questions,  to  solve  h)  Liberty  of  the  ballot. 

wMch  Tvar  and  diplomacy  try  in  vain  by  force  and  la)  Liberty  of  the  press, 

deceit,  should  be  chosen  and  appointed  directly  by  It)  Liberty  of  assembling  and  forming  aseocuDooL 

the  will  of  the  nations  and  governed  in  its  decisions  r/)  Liberty  of  consdenoe. 

by  international  laws  voted  oy  these  same  nations ;  (^)  Liberty  to  labor  without  taking  undae  adTu- 

Whereae,  The  moral  weight  of  such  tribunal  re-  ta^o  of  operatives, 

quires  that  to  effectuate  its  decisions  it  should  be  Ih)  Actual  personal  responsibility  of  all  ezecntire 

secured  by  an  executive  vested  with  sufficient  power ;  officers. 

Wh^rtaay  Such  executive  power  can  legallygcxist  6.  No  peoples  can  be  admitted  to  join  the £orop<fa 

only  if  regulated  and  countenanced  by  the  direct  will  Confederation  if  not  in  the  Ml  poseeaalon  of- 

of  the  peoples ;  and  (a)  The  general  franchise. 

Whersasy  The  three  institutions  together,  namely,  vbj  The  right  of  voting  or  reftisinff  taxes, 

an  international  statute,  a  tribunal  to  apply  it  and  a  iej  The  right  of  tnnirfttg  peace  ana  dedvisf  vir. 

power  to  execute  its  decisions,  constitute  a  govern-  (a)  The  right  of  entering  into  and  ratifyiagl^* 

ment :  cal  and  commercial  treaties. 

The  assembled  Congress  declares  that —  .  (e)  The  right  to  amend  its  consUtatioD. 


T 

TALLMADGE,  Fbsdebioe  Atjovsttts,  a  po*  leader  in  the  Native  American  nioTeme&t,  a^ 

litical  leader  and  jurist  of  New  York  City,  was  attempting  to  obtain  a  nomination  aai 

bom  in  Litchfield^  Oonn.,  Angast  29,  1792 ;  election  to  Congress  tiirongh  it^   He  wis  it 

died  there,  September  17, 1869.    He  was  a  son  the  same  time  vannting  himself  as  the  gren 

of  Colonel  BeigatninTaUmadge^distingaished  American  tragedian.     William  0.  Hacnid^ 

officer  of  the  Bevolationary  War.     He  was  a  well-known  and  able  ibiglish  tragediao.  W< 

educated  at  Tale  College,  where  he  graduated  at  the  time,  an  engagement  at  the  Aator  Pl»c 

in  1811,  studied  law  under  Judge  Reeve,  at  the  Opera-House.     Certain  partisans  of  Forrest, 

Litchfield  Law  School,  commanded  a  tro^  of  led  by  £.  Z.  C.  Judson  (Ned  Bo&tline),  id 

volunteer  cavalry  for  the  defence  of  New  York  secretiiy  supported,  it  was  said,by  Captain Rtdc- 

in  1812,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  ers,  Mike  WsJsh,  and  others,  detemM  t>^ 

and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  mobMaoready,  and  assaulted  the  Open-Honie. 

in  New  York  City  in  1813,  and  for  more  than  during  his  performance,  with  a  shower  oi^\ 

half  a  century  was  identified  with  the  prosper-  ing-stones.   The  Seventh  Regiment  were  caCe^ 

ity  of  New  York.    He  had  attained  high  rank  out  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  were  assailed  I  j 

in  his  profession  before  he  intermingled  in  the  rioters  and  thrown  into  disorder.  I^t 

politics  at  all.    In  1834  he  was  chosen  Assist-  Sheriff  (Westervelt)  was  urged  by  ^nm^' 

ant  Alderman  for  the  Eighth  Ward,  and  in  citizens  to  order   the  military  to  cksr  tli 

1836  Alderman  for  the  same  ward.    In  1837  streets,  but  he  had  not  the  nerve  to  do  ij- 

he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  at  the  end  They  tnen  appealed  to  the  Mayor  (C.  S.  Vo(h- 

of  his  term  was  reelected.    In  1841  he  was  hull),  but  be  was  even  more  timid  than  t:< 

appointed  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York,  sheriff.    Meantime  t^e  riot  was  uicreismf.t:^ 

a  judicial  office,  analogous  to  that  of  city  judge,  police  were  useless,  and  the  mUitaiy  poveiie^^ 

which  position  he  held  tiU  1846,  when,  &e  re-  for  want  of  orders.   At  this  juncton,  Recora<: 

cordership  under  the  new  constitution  becom-  Tallmadge  came  upon  the  ground,  and,bsnG-* 

ing  an  elective  office,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  nom-  commanded  the  mob  to  disperse,  ordered  u< 

inated,  as  a  Whig,  for  Congress  from  the  Fifth  military  to  fire  over  their  heads.    Theydhi  ^s 

District,  and  elected  by  about  400  muority  over  but,  as  no  one  was  hurt,  the  rioters  rosb^ 

Ids  Democratic  competitor,  David  Broderick,  upon  them,  hurling  paving-stones  and  ocb^ 

subsequently  a  Califomia'Senator  in  Congress,  missiles  at  them  with  great  violesce^   p 

In  the  beginning  of  1849  he  was  again  chosen  soldiers  held  their  lines  without  wareroi 

Recorder.    In  May,  1849,  occurred  the  Astor  though  a  number  of  their  men  were  iiu^ 

Place  Riots,  which  were  effectually  put  down  Recorder  Tallmadge  imimediately  gare  htss^f* 

by  Recorder  Tallmadge^s  decision  and  energy,  ond  order  to  fire,  and  aim  low,  and  wit*^ 

The  history  of  these  riots  was  briefly  this:  three  minutes  nearly  twenty  of  the  rioters  wrf^ 

Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragic  actor,  had  become  a  killed,  more  than  thirty  seriously  woonded^ia- 
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the  remainder  in  fhll  flight    His  action  re-  tained.    On  the  22d  of  June,  the  Oreat  East- 

ceived  the  approval  of  all  good  citizens.    It  em,  carrying  2,725  miles  ofcable,  departed  from 

was  eight  years  before  another  riot  was  at-  Brest,  and  on  the  18th  of  Jaly  reached  St. 

tempted  in  New  York.     Mr.  Tallmadge  con-  Pierre,   when  snccessfnl  commnnication  be- 

tinned  in  office  as  Recorder  tiU  the  close  of  tween  these  two  points  was  established,  as 

1851.     When  the   Metfopolitan   Police  was  proYedbythetransnussionof  a  message  to  the 

established  in  1857,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  its  first  Emperor  Napoleon.    The  remaining  section  of 

Snperintendent,  remaining  in  that  position,  and  the   cable    was  soon  liud  to  -  Duxbory,  the 

doing  mnch  to  perfect  its  organization,  until  American  terminus. 

1859.    In  1861  he  was  the  Union  candidate  for  The  physical  diaracter  of  the  ocean-bed 

Canal  Commissioner,  but  was  defeated.     In  along  thf  route  chosen  is  such  as  to  afford 

1862  he  was  candidate  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  complete  protection  to  the  cable  from  anchor- 

of  Appeals,  and  was  elected  by  8,669  majority,  ages  and  dangers  from  icebergs.    The  main 

He  served  from  1862  to  1865,  and  then  returned  cable,  extending  from  deep  water  off  Brest  to 

to  New  York  City  and  to  the  practice  of  his  the  junction  with  tke  shore  end  at  St.  Pierre, 

profession.  lies  on  one  of  the  great  plateaus  known  to  ex- 

TELEGRAPHIC  CABLE.    The  laying  of  ist  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  on  one  of 

the  telegraphic  cable  from  Brest,  France,  to  which  the  cable  between  Newfoundland  and 

the  island  of  St.  Pierre,  near  the  Gulf  of  St  Yalentia  was  laid.    The  path  of  the  cable 

Lawrence,  and  thence  to  Duzbury  on  the  coast  from  Minou  Bay  is  in  water  gradually  increas- 

of  Massachusetts,  was  successfully  accomplished  ing  in  depth  from  shallow  to  ninety  fathoms, 

in  July  of  the^Bar  1869.   The  Soci6t6  du  C4ble  until  in  a  line  with  the  most  westerly  part  of 

Transatlantique  Franks  was  organized  under  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where,  taking  a  northerly 

a    charter  granted  by  the   French  Gtovern-  course,  it  passes  down  a  gentle  slope  of  sand, 

ment  in  the  summer  of  1867  to  Emile  d'Er-  and  in  a  short  distance  a  depth  of  1,700  fath- 

langer,  of  Paris,  and  Julius  Renter,  of  London,  oms  was  reached.    The  course  then  continues 

who  were  empowered  -to  lay  the  cable  and  in  a  uniform  depth  of  2,000  and  2,200  fathoms 

control  its  operation  for  a  period  of  twenty  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  shells,  and  sand.    The 

years  from  the  1st  of  September,  1869.    It  was  line  is  taken  in  an  arc  of  a  large  circle,  the 

provided  in  the  charter  that  no  soil  foreign  to  most  southerly  point  of  the  cable  being  in  lati- 

the  United  States  or  France  should  be  touched  tude  42"  ^.,   and  the    most  northerly  48°. 

in  the  transit  of  the  cable,  and  that  the  price  Along  the  southern  end  of  the  Newfoundland 

for  transmitting  messages  should  not  exceed  Bank  it  is  sunk  in  a  depth  of  from  150  to  200 

$20  for  twenty  words.    The  capital  stock  of  fathoms,  the  water  on  tne  bank  itself  varying^ 

the  company  was  fixed  at  $6,000,000  in  60,000  from  60  to  90  fathoms.    From  this  point  to 

shares  of  $100  each,  the  whole  of  which  was  the  western  terminus  of  the  line  the  water 

speedily  taken  by  capitalists  in  London  and  yaries  in  depth  from  100  to  600  fathoms. 

Paris.     The  contnict  K>r  constructing  and  lay-  Before  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  the 

ing  the  cable  was  ^ven  to  the  Telegraph  Con-  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  a  foreign  com- 

straction  and  Maintenance  Company,  of  Eng-  pany  to  land  a  cable  upon  territory  of  the 

land^  who  were  to  receive  £920,000  for  sue-  United  States  without  first  having  obtained  the 

cessfully  performing  the  work.    The  entire  consent  of  Congress.    The   position   of  the 

Icngtii  of  the  cable  is  about  8,047  miles,  which  United  States  Government  on  this  subject  may 

is  upward  of  1,000  miles  longer  than  the  English  be  considered  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  relating 

cable;  it  consists  of  two  main  sections,  one  to   telegraphic   communication  between  the 

from  Brest  to  St.  Pierre,  2,826  miles,  and  the  United  States  and  foreign   countries  which 

other  from  St.  Pierre  to  tiie  American  termi-  paraedthe  Senate  in  February,  but  was  not 

nns,  722  miles.    The  cable  was  so  manufac-  acted  upon  by  the  House,  for  want  of  time. 

tnred  as  to  give  it  the  greatest  strength  and  The  bill  provides  that,  whenever  communica- 

the  g^'catest  conductive  capacity.    The  central  tion  shall  hereafter  be  established-  between  a 

copper  wire  is  larger  than  that  in  the  English  foreign  country  and  any  point  within  the  juris- 

cable,  the  former  weighing  400  lbs.,  and  the  diction  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be 

latter  800  lbs.  to  the  mile.    To  render  insula-  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  stipu- 

tion  more  perfect,  the  wire  is  covered  with  lations: 

Ohatterton's  compound,  and  over  that  are  four  ^   j^^  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

layers  of  gutta-percha.    Around  these  is  bound  entitled  to  exerdse  and  ei^oy  the  same  or  similar 

a  spiral  net  of  steel  wires,  each  wire  being  sur-  privileges  with  regarAto  the  control  and  nse  of  any 

rounded  with  five  strands  of  Russian  hemp,  sat-  «uch  line  or  cable,  and  the  lines  or  cables  connected 

m-*ted  with  ft  nreaervativo  comnonnd       The  therewith,  that  may  by  law,  agreement,  or  otherwise, 

nratea  J[»^n  a  prwervative  comi^una.      i  ne  ^  eTertnaed  and  eiyoyed  by  any  foreign  government 

actaal  strength  of  this  hemp  and  steel  cable  is  whatever. 

7i   tons,  while  the  strain  required  for  sub-  2.  The  United  States  Government  shall  at  all  times 

mersion  was  estimated  not  to  exceed  14  cwt.  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  any  such  line  or  cable,  and 

The  conductive  capacity  of  the  French  cable  the  hnes  or  <»^1«% <^,^«^  *^«"J^iJ^' ^^ ^^ 

^^i^^^^A  •*  r.^^1^^  ^^»A,  «A«  rnfrtt^f^  ffrsphio  ooerator  of  its  own  selection  to  transmit 

was  estimated  at  twelve  words  per  nimute,  ^/messages  to  and  from  its  military,  naval,  diplo- 

wbich  represented  a  gam  of  four  words  per  matio  and  consular  agents ;  and  such  messages  shall 

minute   over  what  had  previously  been  at-  be  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  messages. 
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8.  The  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  transmiasion  of  any  and  a  most  efficient  instniment  of  commercia: 

such  meeaage  or  meeaagea.  when  not  othOTwiae  fixed  interconrse,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  one  does 

^erfa'ffifil:"^'"*^^"*™^"  fotv^" -7  }uagm«.tj  prevent  fte  .pplicti™ 

4.  The  offices  of  any  auch  lines  or  cablea  shall  be  w  it  of  the  constitntional  prOYiaon.  I  am  of 
kept^  open  to  the  pabiio  for  transmission  for  daily  the  opinion  that  the  control  of  telegraphie 
pnolioation  of  marjcet  and  oommeroial  reports  and  commnnication  with  {breign  nations,  so  &r  85 
intelUgence,  and  all  meaaages,  diaprtohos,  and  oom-  j^  is  exercised  hj  means  of  cables  leading  frum 
municationa,  ahall  be  forwardedT  in  the  order  in  ,,  ^  „v^*^  ^*  xw^  tt«u^  a^^4'^  «a  «ui.:-  *v. 
which  they  are  received,  except  as  hereinbefore  ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  United  States,  is  within  the 
provided.  constitutional  anthontr  of  Ck>ngre8s->to  per- 

5.  It  shall  at  all  timea  be  within  the  power  of  Con-  mit,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  in  SQch  cases  and 
gress  to  determine  the  rates  to  be  onatged  for  the  under  snch  circumstances  as  their  judgment 

S^S^'CfrSSS:^d'£,'firSSr;StS'^;^  «*•«  ^^\^«^f  that  con.e<iaen«jthe«  ^ 

rules  and  regulations  in  rektion  thereto  as  it  may  »>e  no  security  for  such  enterprises  while  no 

judge  necessary.  authority  or  protection  for  them  has  been  (]^ 

6.  Before  extending  or  eatablishincp  any  such  line  or  rived  from  the  acts  of  Oongress.  hi  other 
cable  in  or  over  any  waters,  ree&.  islands,  ahore,  and  ^^rds,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
land,  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Umted  States,  a  n^^^J^^^^*  4^1<^«»i.4.a  «^^«>A»wi^fi,  *.«;-« 
written  acceptanw  of  the  terms  and  conditions  im-  Gk)yemment  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 

Sosed  by  this  act  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  tho  nations,  moludmg  every  kmd  of  commercLd 

eoretazy  of  State  by  the  company,  corporation^  or  intercourse,   is  complete  and  supreme ;  thst 

party,  propoaing  to  establiah  telegraphic  ooBMnumca-  it  can  be  exercised  and  asserted  whenever 

^  sio,  2.  And  he  U  further  ma^Ud,  That,  subject  to  ^^  ^,  '^^\  ma™^  as  Congress  shall  thkk 
the  foregoing  conditions,  stipuUtions,  and  reserva-  «*>  ^^  *"**  »<>  «^0°  O'  ™.  government 
tions,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  of  any  ex  parte  State  of  the  Umon  can  coo- 
laying  and  maintaining  of  telegraphic  or  magnetic  fer  any  rights  upon  any  person  or  corpora- 
lines  or  cables,  between  the  United^totes  and  foreign  tion  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries,  m  and  over  the  waters,  reefs,  lalandiB,  _«*5^„„  v„  ^  ♦**i^..««^'ki^  ^«ki*  ^\u\  wffl  Tf 
shores,  i^d  hindB,  within  the  junction  of  th^  nataons  by  a  telegraphic  cable,  which  irill  af- 
United  States,  subject,  however,  to  any^and  all  rights  "^^^  ^^T  permanent  security  for  tneir  vaJue  o: 
of  property  and  State  jurisdiction  over  the  same;  their  continuous  eigoyment,  unless  the  preTio:L< 
provided  that  the  privilege  conferred  by  this  act  assent  of  Oongress  has  been  obtained.    The 


by  which  similar  privUeges  are  not  conferred  upon  within  their  control,  but  they  cannot  gnot 
companies  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  rights  which  interfere  with  or  limit  the  exer- 
JJnited  Statea,  or  of  any  State  in  this  Union.  cise  of  the  authority  of  the  national  legisla- 
Before  the  connection  of  the  French  cable  tnre  so  far  as  that  authority  is  derired  from 
with  this  country  had  been  effected,  Mr.  Fish,  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States."  It  i> 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  United  further  held  that,  aside  from  the  question  of 
States  Gk>vemment,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 
French  minister  at  Washington,  and  also  the  the  *' connection  of  this  country  with  a  foreign 
British  minister,  informing  fiiem  of  the  action  nation  by  means  of  a  telegraphic  cable  is  & 
of  the  Senate  and  the  disposition  of  the  Govern-  means  of  national  communication  so  vital  ffl^ 
ment,  so  far  as  the  same  had  been  developed,  important,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  tU 
It .  was  thought,  however,  by  many  that  the  national  interests,  and  under  some  circnc- 
difficulty  woidd  be  obviated  by  the  action  of  stances  possibly  even  to  the  national  existm^, 
the  Hassachusetts  Legislature.  A  bill  was  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  a  subject  for  m- 
passed  by  that  body  and  approved  on  the  80th  tional  control,  whicb  it  would  be  i^lpo^i^''^ 
of  March,  incorporating  the  "  Ocean  Tele-  for  the  Government  or  the  people  o(  tie 
graph  Company,"  who  were  authorized  to  United  States  to  allow  to  esst  under  th 
^*  lay  and  maintain  a  telegraph  cable  in  and  separate  control  of  a  single  State,  or  to  depenJ 
over  the  waters,  shores,  and  lands,  of  this  Com-  upon  the  arrangements  made  by  one  of  tbe 
monwealth,  from  some  point  or  points  on  the  States  with  a  foreign  power,  its  citizem  or 
shore  of  the  county  of  Plymouth  to  the  open  subjects,  acting  either  in  a  private  or  corporsjt 
sea,  and  to  connect  the  same  with  any  foreign  capacity."  The  discussion  of  tiiis  subject  S^ 
telegraph  cable."  The  validity  of  such  legis-  not  lead  to  any  actual  interference  on  thepsr^ 
lation  on  the  part  of  a  State  was  subsequently  of  the  American  Government  to  prevent  tbe 
considered  in  an  opimon  ^ven  by  Attorney-  connection  of  tho  foreign  line  with  this  coat- 
General  Hoarj  who  regiird^  it  as  a  violation  try.  The  French  cable  proper,  however,  ws* 
of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  vesting  in  not  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  commerce  United  States;  but  cpnnection  with  the  shore 
with  foreim  nations  and  among  the  severiJ  at  Duxbury  was  effected  by  means  of  a  cabie 
States."  The  views  of  the  Attorney-General  laid  by  the  "Ocean  Telegraph  Company, 
upon  this  point  are  clearly  stated  in  the  which  had  been  incorporated  for  the  pnriH*e 
opinion :  "  Telegraph  communication  is  a  new  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  A  coin- 
means  of  commercial  intercourse  which  the  plete  communication  having  been  thus  secorvtl 
discoveries  of  modem  sdenoe  have  supplied,  the  offices  of  the  company  were  at  once  opeceu 
Being,  however,  an  instrument  of  cpmmerce,  to  the  public  for  the  transaction  of  bosincsa, 
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which  has  sinoe  continaed  without  interrnp-  The    teleiconograph   insures    oertitade   in 

tion.  drawing,  hnt  it  does  not  draw.    It  is  an  aid  to 

TELEIGONOGBAPHY,  ob  the  Dbawikq  the  artist  not  a  self-acting  snhstitute  for  his 

OF  DisTAin^  Objeots.    M.  Bevoil,  an  architect  eye  and  hand.     The  sharp,  hold  tonch  of  a 

well  known  in  France,  from  having  had  charge  master  of  the  art  of  drawing  will  be  as  distinct 

of  the  restoration  of  the  Boman  remains  at  from  the  feeble  peddling  of  an  inferior  work* 

Montpellier,  Toulon,  and  Nhnes,  has  recently  man,  when  the  refracting  prism  is  used,  as 

been  engaged  in  a  special  study  of  the  early  when  free-hand  sketching  is  resorted  to.    The 

architecture  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  division  of  attention  between  the  object  and 

ancient  kingdom.     In  the  course  of  his  at-  the  copy,  which  is  often  so  painful,  will  be 

tempts  to  arrive  at  exactitude  of  definition,  by  entirely  avoided  by  the  use  of  this  instrument, 

the  aid  at  one  time  of  the  camera  lucida,  and  In  the  hands  of  a  true  artist  the  result  will  be 

at  another  of  the  telescope,  he  has  been  in*  every  way  admirable-— exact  as  a  photograph, 

duced  to  make  experiments  as  to  the  combina-  without  llie  distortion  of  all  those  parts  of  the 

tion  of  the  principles  of  the  two  instruments,  field  which  are  distant  from  the  centre,  and  at 

The  result  of  this  effort  K.  Bevoil  has  called  the  same  time  marked  by  all  the  peculiarity  of 

the  TeUie(mographe.  touch  proper  to  the  master. 

The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  that  of  TENNESSEE.  The  disorders  which  were 
allowing  the  unage  transmitted  by  the  object-  prevalent  in  several  localities  in  the  State  of 
glass  of  a  telescope  to  pass  through  a  prism  Tennessee  at  the  dose  of  1868  continued  to  dis- 
connected with  the  eye-piece.  The  rays  of  turb  the  tranquillity  of  the  community  during 
light,  that  would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  tele-  the  early  part  of  the  past  year.  Popular  senti- 
scope  be  transmitted  direct  to  the  eye,  are  re-  ment  throughout  the  State  condemned  these 
fracted  by  this  prism,  and  thrown  down  upon  outrages  as  the  acts  of  a  band  of  outlaws,  armed 
a  table  placed  below  the  eye-piece.  The  and  disguised,  whose  deeds  of  violence  were 
distance  between  the  prism  and  the  table  producl^ve  of  excitement  among  the  people, 
determines  the  size  of  the  image  projected  on  and  a  source  of  great  damage  to  the  com- 
the  latter,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  observer  to  mercial  interests  of  the  State.  In  several 
trace,  on  a  paper  placed  on  this  sketching-  counties  meetings  were  held,  composed  of  men 
table,  the  actual  outlines  indicated  by  the  re-  of  all  parties,  and  resolutions  deprecating  the 
fracted  light.  prevalent  spirit  of  violence  were  passed,  of 

The  idea  once  grasped,  it  is  easy  to  work  out  which  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a 

the  details.    The  telescope  is  fixed  on  a  stand  specimen :                                                 ^ 

with  screws  and  clamps,  allowing  of  both  hori-  whenoB,  The  people  of  Bedfoid  County,  without 

zontai  and  vertical  motion,  as  it  may  often  be  distinction  of  puiy,  desire  the  repose  and  safety 

necessary  to  give  traverse  to  the  instrument,  of  society,  and  the  security  of  property  and  life,  and 

in  order  to  make  a  connected  drawing  of  a  *^«  maintenanoe  of  civil  law :  therefore  be  it 

1<>*^A«.  ^m^^  ♦'k««  Ao«i  "K^  f,i^i,i^A^  ;«.  ♦i^rAK:-^*  Buohed.  That  we  most  earnestly  condemn,  and 

larger  area  than  can  be  included  m  the  object-  ^ju  per^stently  oppose,  aU  secret  or  open  orgiii«a- 

glass  at  one  view,  in  lact,  an  entire  panorama  tions,  in  resistance  to  the  civil  law ;  and  we  condemn 

can  be  traced,  if  the  relative  positions  of  the  in  unmeasured  terms  the  practice  of  an  omnization 

axis  of  the  telescope  and  the  surface  of  the  known  as  the  Ku-klux  Ktan,  or  any  set  of  men  who 

sketching-table  are  undisturbed.  P*™®  dUgnise  and  prowl  over^e  comitry,  creating 

sB.^^v^^5  u»i/*v  <uv  luiuAObuiuw.  terror  and  excitement,  or  who  write  anonymous  let- 

K.  Kevoils  eye-piece  might  be  adapted  to  ters,  or  who  are  threatening  innocent  parties  with  re- 

the   ordinary  theodolite,  so  that  any  person  taliation;  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use 

who  possesses  one  of  these  instruments  may,  every  persuasive  and  peaceable  effort  in  our  power  to 

at  a  smaU  expense,  obtain  a  good  sketching-  put  down  all  lawlessness  of  M^iatever  character,  no 

apparatus.           ^^  matter  who  may  be  the  perpetrators. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  the  teleicono-  As  the  efforts  of  the  civU  authorities  for  the 

graph  over  the  camera   lucida  is  manifest,  preservation  of  peace  seemed  to  be  ineffectual, 

The  size  of  the  image  may  be  determined  at  Governor  Brownlow  deemed  a  resort  to  ex- 

wUl  by  the  person  who  uses  the  former,  with-  treme  measures  necessary,  and  on  the  20th  of 

out  any  diminution  of  accuracy.    The  croquis  January  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after 

for  a  lithograph  of  the  summit  of  one  of  the  stating  that  "  there  exist,  in  the  middle  and 

towers  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  was  taken,  by  western  divisions  of  this  State,  lawless  bands 

means  of  the  instrument  of  M.  Bevoil,  at  the  of  desperadoes,  who  are  setting  at  defiance 

distance  of  about  800  metres.    It  is  twelve  civil  law,  and  who,  by  tlireats  and  acts  of  vio- 

inches  long.    A  sketch  taken  by  the  aid  of  a  lence,  are  forcing  many  of  our  citizens  to 

camera  lucida  is  drawn  alongside,  and  is  only*  leave  their  homes ;"^  and  that,  "in  certain  lo- 

one  inch  in  length,  or  one-twelfth  part  of  the  calities  in  those  divisions  of  the  State  named, 

linear  measure  of  the  bold  outlioe  of  the  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  the  civil  officers  of 

teleiconogram.    Two  mountain-peaks,  in  Pro-  the  State  to  enforce  the  laws  thereof,"  he  calls 

vence,  sketched  by  aid  of  ihe  same  apparatus,  upon  "  all  good  and  loyal  citizens  to  enter  the 

show  hew  admirably  it  can  be  applied  to  the  ranks  of  the  State  Guards,  and  be  mustered 

sketching  of  country.     For  the  purpose  of  into  service,  and  assist  in  putting  down  these 

military  surveying,  its  services  promise  to  be  lawless  combinations   and   proceedings,  and 

of  the  utmost  value.  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  so  aiding  to 
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preserve  the  peace  of  this  Oommonwealth.^'  genend  in  ooinmand  shall  enfbne  the  mofttngiildU- 

TliOBe  enroUed  under  this  caU  in  East  Tennes-  cipUne  among  his  troops,  rejjmriM  them  in  evctj 

-^^  •-..««  4.^  K^  «.^:«'k^;i  «,:*!,  ^«««n««^*f<>f:»n  particular  to  confonn  to  stnct  mUitsry  duopkne, 

see  were  to  be  furnished  with  transportation  Jhowing  no  quarter  to  either  officers  or  privateivb 

to  Nashville,  and  there  armed,  equipped,  and  shall  be  found  gnil^  of  habitual  dnmktnneai. 

distributed,  under  command  of  General  Joseph  In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  caused  th6  gnit  s«il 

A.  Cooper.    The  Governor  ftirther  adds :  of  ^l  State  to  be  atuohed  hereunto.  thU  20th  d»j 

_..    ^     ,       .,         Ml    .     J     *s       V    -  n  «,  J  of  February,  1869,  and  I  order  that  the  Bame  be  m- 

This  proolwnation  wdl,  m  due  tmie,  be  foUpwed  girted  three  times  in  each  of  the  newspapers  cndtW 

DT  another,  designating  the  counties  over  whion  I  ^  publish  leffal  advertisements 

snail  declare  martial  law,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  (Bijmed)                     W   G.  BROWNLOW 

to  set  aside  civil  law,  and  turn  offenders  over  to  the  ^  *       '                          GoVemor  of  TeonsMe. 

military,  who  will  try  them,  and,  upon  their  oonvio-  _,          _,         ,            ,.     ^i.    ti        ^-     . 

tion,  dispose  of  them  in  summary  manner.    •  The  policy  chosen  by  the  ExecutiTe  to  «• 

These  outrages  have  been  long  borne  with^  in  the  core  the  enforcement  of  the  kws  caused  no 

hope  that  they  would  bo  abatedDy  the  public  senti-  little  alarm  among  the  citizens  in  the  coondd 

ment  of  the  respective  immunities  concerned-  For-  effected  thereby,   who  made  tf  orts  to  frw 

bearanoe  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.   TheExecu-  tT         ,    w*^cwjr,    wuw  *««*«  ww*w    «  j^ 

tive  U  not  to  be  brow-beaten,  cajoled,  nor  terxifled  themselves  from  the  moonvenienoes  dmUL 

out  of  the  dlschaige  of  the  duties  demanded  by  exist-  law,  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  pkd^f 

ing  exigencies.  the  cooperation  of  all  good  dtiiens  to  aid  tbt 

All  citizens  who  mav  not  enroll  under  this  call  oivU  authorities  in  a  fearless  exeoutioD  of  th* 

:^^de\%'S^^^^%^r^^^  laws^^imdexpresdngthe.beHefthat-neitber 

otherwise,  to  restore  and  preserve  the  peace  and  dig-  martiai  law  nor  troops  is  necesMry  to  pre- 

nity  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  all  citizena  are  also  serve  the  peace  or  protect  the  lires  of  cm- 

hereby  warned  minst  harboring  those    masked  £ens."      The    Executive,   however,  was  de- 

SiTS^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^'  ®^  ^"^^  termined  not  to  withdraw  the  militia  until 

"rhToo^?;  is  determined  to  make  the  Stete  order  was  fully  restored,  and  the  ciYil  authon- 

Guards  sufficiently  numerous  and  effective,  and  to  ties  were  able  to  preserve  the  peace,  i^oniig 

cont&iue  them  in  the  field  sufflcienUy  long,  until  the  spring  the  attention  of  the  people  vit 

Middle  and  West  Tennessee  are  as  orderly  and  se-  gradually  diverted  from  the  subject  of  martul 

cure  as,  happily,  East  Tennessee  is  to-day.  f^^  ^^  ^^^^  growing  excitement  of  the  poHtJ. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  procla-  cal  canvass,  which  during  the  snmmer  became 

mation,  the  following  order  was  issued  by  unusually  spirited,  and  attracted  the  atteo* 

General  Cooper:  tion  of  the  country  at  large.   The  cwteatvu 

GeMrai  Order,  No,  1.  waged  not  by  the  usual  rival  parties,  bat  br 

•  H«ADQUAirr.Bs  Tehnessb  Stat.  GuAnns, )  SPPOsing  factions   of  the  Repnblican  W^r 

Nashvilu!,  Tewh.,  Jamtary  85, 1889.     f  These  factions  were  unable  to  agree  upon  aaj 

In  obedience  to  instruotions  from  hia  Excellency  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  Bepablicanbtat^ 

the  Governor,  Oonvention  held  at  Nashville  on  the  20th  of 

The  underaigned  assumes  wmmand  of  all  the  ^ay,  and  SO  irreooncnable  was  thediffereiiw 

^^A^iS^on^ifT.SlJS^.'fo^^lu.?^   tn  r.UA  nnm  betwccu  them  tiiat  the  Oonvention  abmpilT 

AU  persons  applying  for  permission  to  raise  com*  •^•"vrw**  i»»w**»  ■*»»»  «mw  ^<v«m  -^  ~^    _^  *^, 

panics  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  mutt  be  terminated  m  disorder  before  even  apermantti 

m  sympathy  witn  the  State  and  Federal  Gk)vem*  organization  had  been  effected    SQhae<]QeiiLT 

°*SS?1 .M,v „..-.:.«.: ^  *.«...«..-  the  delegates   representing  the  two  lo^* 


entitled  to  a  captain,  first  and  second  lieutenant;  and  William  B.  Stokes  as  candidates  for  Uot- 

forty-four  to  one  first-lieutenant^  and  will  be  oonaoli-  emor,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  itfnutf 

dated  with  some  other  oiganization  if  they  fidl  to  fill  nominee  of  the  Republican  party.   Both  of 

up  a  °^^^^^^^P^y-  these  candidates  were  prominent  Bepublkai& 

JOSEPH  A.  COOPER,  Brig-Gen»l.,  Commander.  «nd  claimed  to  "  stand  frOly  and  franWy  upon 

L.  B.  Oamblb,  Captain,  a.  B.  0.  the  platform  of  the  National  BepuUic^  pf 

On  the  20th  of  February,  martial  law  was  J^",    -^//  ^^)^.  ^^""^^^^i^Lt 

declared  in  nine  counties  oY  the  State  by  the  J"°^  ?i  ^^^  ?**?«  «  ^S^'^.'^t  W  Se 

fonowing  proclamation  of  Governor  Br^own-  £,1^"^^  i^W^ta^ffi^^^ 

Zk          n^^                    .  *       V    ^   J  a.  *  ancceeded  to  the  office  of  Governor,  ib»» 

Whereat,  There  are  now  sixteen  hundred  State  -..«««♦  v-*VA-,v-:---.«44/^««^w%11i««iG  Bi««- 

Guards  at  NashviUe,  armed  and  equipped,  under  7*^^*^^  ^^  *?^***?*   SVi.^;*!!^ 

command  of  GeneralJoseph  A.  Cooper;  ancf  low  to  enter  the  Senate  of  the  United  sw^ 

WkerMty  These  troops  are  intended  to  preserve  No  nominations  for  Governor  were  n^*/^; 

the  peace  and  enforce  the  laws  in  counties  heretofore  any  other  party ;  and  it  waa  understood  v^> 

P*?*!i^?,P  rebellion :  now,  therefore,  ^^^  Oonservativea  and  the  Democrats  wwJ^ 

ao\,X'P>l^^SSS'4^r^fot^«S??r;:  ^^.^  «.pporting  Mr,  8entercn.«o«j.^' 

ing-named  counties,  to  wit :  Overton,  Jackson,  Mauiy,  his  Views  on  the  franchise  question,  ▼""•*: 

Giles,  Marshall,  Lawrence,  Gibson,  Madison,  and  Stokes  was  regarded  as  the  representaore  i>. 

Haywood;  and  I  fiirther  direct  that  General  Cooper  the  more  radical  element  of  the  State,  v^ 

distribute  these  troops  at  once,  and  oontmue  them  in  account  of  the  disruption  of  the  cenventKt 

service  untd  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  «^«"«*"«  v±  ju^  uwiupuvu  v*                      ; 

purpose  of  all  parties  to  keep  the  peace.  ao  declaration  of  pnnciples  in  the  lorm 

It  is  further  ordered  in.tms  proclamation  that  the  resolutions  had  been  made  by  eitner  pan.  • 
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but  the  views  of  both  Bides  were  presented  to  Bonant  with  the  theoiy  and  prindples  of  our  repnb- 

the  people  by  the  joint  discussion  of  the  two  ^^  *^"?'  ®^  government,  and  with  the  declared 

leadSg   candidates  in  various  parts  of  the  Pohcy  and  puipoae  of  the  party  now  in  power." 

State.    The  most  important  question  at  issue  Mr.  Senter  then  declares  in  favor  of  a  liberal 

had  reference  to  the  enfranchisement  of  a  system  of  common  schools  and  a  reduction  of 

large  portion  of  the  population  still  subject  to  ^*  taxation  to  the  lowest  possible  point  consist- 

poHtical  disabilities.    Mr.  Stokes  was  opposed  ent  with  the  punctual  payment "  of  the  obli- 

to  an  immediate  restoration  of  the  disfrimimised  gations  of  the  State.    In  advocating  the  rati- 

class  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  in-  ncation  by  the  Legislature  of  the  fifteenth 

dorsed  the  policy  announced  in  the  National  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  he 

Republican  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  in  says: 

1868,  favoring  '*  the  removal  of  the  disqualifi-  Its  praetieal  adoption  and  recognition  are  the  ulti- 

cations  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  late  mate  fact  and  necessity  of  the  Oovemment^  and  its 

rebels  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  of  dis-  adoption  now  will  remove  much  of  the  dlvieion.  dis- 

i^«.«i4^  «;:n  Ai^  ^«4.   »«^  ««  «»4.w  ufi  A^««<.i<.4.^«4.  oordi  and  danger,  which  will  otherwise  disturb  the 

loyalty  win  die  out,  imd  as  may  be  consistent  f^^^^    Feai/have  been  expressed  that,  if  the  dis- 

with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people."  His  ihmohised  citizens  of  Tennessee  should  be  again  ad- 
views  were  expressed  in  a  letter  bearing  date  mitted  to  the  ballot-box,  and  to  the  possession  of 
January  81st,  as  follows  :  political  power,  they  would  endeavor  to  use  it  so  as 

«,.       *!.    Cmt       *  tt  • ^  ^      *!.   I.  n  *o  deprive  our  colored  fellow-citizens  of  the  political 

When  the  kdlmg  of  Union  men  ceases  the  hell-  privifoges  which  they  now  possess.               ^ 

ish  oigam^on  of  the  Ku-kluxjs  disbanded,  and  the  *^  j  am  assured  and  satisfied  that  such  would  not  bo 


..  '¥^ ,  X  ®°™®     V  graauauy,  bj  assumption  that  they  would  be  willing  to  guarantee 

providing  that  the  Lepslature  mav,  by  a  two-thu-<Si  ^  ^t^ers,  without  ^stinction  of  colo?,  or  previous 

vote,  remove  the  disabihtics  of  those  who  netitaon  condition  of  servitude,  all  the  rights  and  piivilegee 

md  come  well  Tecommended  by  their  loyal  neigh-  ^jj^y  ^^^^  ^^  themselves ;  and  trust  that  they  will 

bora.  Thw  would  let  m  well-disposed  ex-rebels,  and  ^^i^  ^  express  themselves  in  the  indorsement  to  this 

keep  out  bad  j^ee.    This  would  not  endanger  the  amendment,  that  all  doubts  and  fears  m  reference  to 

Bepubhc^  party,  for  the  rMson  that  it  would  require  ^heir  position  may  be  removed, 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  to  remove  their  dis-         __*^  '  ,    ,  ,     ^^^       i     ^.      ,    i, 

abilities,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  wiU  be  some  time        The  canvass  was  ended  by  the  election  held 

befon  the  Conservative  Demoeraoy  will  have  such  on  the  6th  of  August,  which  resulted  in  the 

a  majority.  choice  of  Mr.  Senter  for  Governor,  by  a  ma- 

i^Hi    V  1?^.  f^^^^  i^»  /??**'*°^2?' J^  f  ^  Jority  of  66,29r.    The  whole  number  of  votes 

place  the  ballot  m  the  hands  of  those  outlaws  at  one  J""v  "*  nillS  oVft     r    i.*  iTXr  "*'*"7^*  "*  »w«w 

clean  sweep,  and  at  the  present  time,  would  be  cruel  <»8t  was  176,869,  of  which  Mr.  Senter  received 

to  the  Union  men.  120,888,  and  Mr.  Stokes  66,086.    At  the  presi- 

The  sentiments  of  those  opposing  the  elec-  ^^^^  election  of  the  nrecedmg  year,  82,767 

tion  of  Mr.  Stokes  may  be  regarled  as  ex-  J«*«8  ^®f«  ^^^\ai  7  u  ^^'^^®  ^®'^  ^^ 
pressed  in  the  address  issued  by  Governor  wrGrant,  and  26,129  for  Seymour. 
Senter  in  the  early  part  of  the  canvass,  the  ,  The  resulte  of  this  election  were  influenced 
foUowing  passage  of  which  has  reference  to  ^?^»^  ^^^  by  the  impwtant  decision 
the  imp?rtknt  topic  of  franchise :  of  *^®  Supreme  Court,  debvered  m  May,  de- 
^^  *^  ^.  , .  ,  *  J  *  *  *v  1  #  daring  unconstitutional  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
Te^^^rnrXnT'SL.^^^iiX'^S;^  l.tupe'^^thoririi.g  the  Execntlye  to  set  «ide 
is,  perhaps,  more  preying  and  hnportant  than  any  registrations  of  voters  m  cases  of  fraud  and 
other,  is  the  elective  franchise.  On  this  subject  I  am  irregularities.  This  question  arose  on  an  in- 
free  to  say  that,  in  mv  judgment,  the  time  has  come,  dictment  in  the  Circmt  Court  against  William 
and  is  now.  when  the  limitations  and  dUabUitiea  gtaten,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  illegal 
which  have  found  their  way  into  our  statute-books  ""7.^"'  rvl  ♦vl  iia*i»  ^^  Ti^^\^^  iqaT  ♦v.^ 
as  the  result  of  the  war  should  be  abolished  and  votmg.  On  the  10th  of  Decwnber,  1867,  the 
removed,  and  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  name  of  Staten  had  been  registered  as  a  quali- 
restored,  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  mass  of  fied  voter  in  Gibson  County,  and  a  certificate 
the  adult  popul^on  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  ^o  that  effect  issued  to  him.  But  on  the  26th 
Lr  o7  tt^rite'^tlST^Iret^^^  of  February  1 868,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
clauae  and  provisions  shall  be  made  to  disappear  of  the  Legislature  empowermg  the  Executive 
from  the  same,  and  the  privilege  of  the  elective  to  set  aside  the  registration  of  any  county 
ftvnchise  made  to  rest  upon  the  ikcts  and  oondiUons  (( when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  his  satis- 
of  iiepr«ient  in^  of  tiie  past,  imd upon pnnd-  f.^tion  that  frauds  and  irregularities  have  in- 
^^SiT^cL^^Si'^r^^^^  a  te^p^  tervened  in  the  registratioj^f  the  vote^of 
rary  necessity  growing  out  of  the  needs  and  situa-  such  counties,"  Governor  JJrownlow  issued  a 
tion  of  the  tame,  and  with  no  expectation  that  it  proclamation  declaring  the  registration  in  Gib- 
wonld  be  long  continued ;  and  there  can  be  no  rw-  g^Q  g^^  ^^^^  counties  null  and  void.  Subse- 
soa  for  its  further  wntinuanoe  now  except  m  a  se^  qnently,  on  the  7tii  of  March,  Staten,  by  virtue 
lah  partiaan  ambition  to  gain  office,  or  a  selfish  ^J^C  \1ia^^2^  :^.,^  ♦T^k:«.  i«  n™»«ix^« 
part&an  fear  of  losing  it  Disfranchiiement  neces-  of  the  certificate  issued  to  him  m  December, 
sarily  produces  restiessness  and  discontent,  and,  and  Still  in  his  possession,  voted  at  an  election 
as  we  nave  all  seen,  en^nders  animosities,  dis-  for  county  ofiicers,  whereupon  he  was  arraigned 
cord,  and  strife.    EnfranoWsement  wiU,  in  my  opin-  for  illegal  voting.    The  counsel  for  the  defend- 

r'55l^LXrS^*^n:^^Sfi;^',^ndT^^^^  -nt  demurred  to  the  indictment  in  the  Circuit 

to  theState,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  most  con-  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature, 
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neither  hj  direct  legislation,  nor  by  oonferring    goTemment  among  the  sev«id  depvtBMrti  ud 
power  upon  the  Governor,  oonld  deprive  a    offloerB,forthepiiipoMofnjiiii»wilM 


having  been  quashed  in  the  Circuit  Court,  the  emment. 

question  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ,.The  statate  whi<^  empowers  the  Gercmor,  iiil|U 

the  action  of  the  court  below  was  sustained,  diacrrtion,  piwjicaUy  «ia  dfeotodhr  to  «broputhe 

rpiT^  a               rT    Jl  v  1 J  !l^  i  Au      1   ™****r^^'  nght  to  vote,  of  any  and  every  qnalmed  citixen  of  the 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  elective  fran-  ggite^  and  at  any  tune  and  lU  electioni,  ij  repTipum 

chise  was  a  "  right  which  the  law  protects  and  to  that  portion  of  the  Constftation  ▼hich  b  expreulT 

enforces  as  jealously  as  it  does  property  in  ordained  to  8eou«  to  the  people  the  ligfattodM 

chattels  or  lands,"  and  that  "  the  rules  of  law  <>»oj"  «/ »^«  government 

«ri«:/.k  n^^-mA  «^I:«»4-  ;i^*.^„.4.:^..  ^«  {^:».-.  *i,«  The  statute  which  practioally  and  tffectnillT  em- 

which  guard  agamst  deprivation  or  iiyury  the  ^^^„  ^be  Governor  to  det^Sne  who  of  the  aiuB- 

rights  of  persons  m  corporeal  property,  are  Sed  oitixens  shall  vote  and  who  BhaU  not,  lod  vIm 

alike  and  equally  applicable  to  the  elective  shall  elect  and  who  shall  not  elect  the  offleen  of  tiM 

franchise,  and  alike  and  equally  guard  persons  government,  himself  hiduded,  is  nongnint  to  that 

iiyury  to,  it.    Persons  invested  with  it  cannot  publican  fonn  of  government, 

be  deprived  of  it  otherwise  than  by  due  pro-  The  statute  wmch  empowers  the  GcYwoor  pcM- 

cess  of  law."    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  tioallv  and  effBctmlly  to  divest  soy  sad  flrerj 

that  "  due  process  of  law,"  by  which  a  person  jMified  voter  his  right  to  vote,  not  only  once,  tei 

may  be  deprived  or  divested  of  his  properties,  J^Sorp^^^^ur^  oTL^c^JL^  w"hSrr 

rights,  pnvileges,  or  franchises,  was  not  "an  dained  to  invest  the  oouru  with  judicial  poww,iai 

act  of  the  Legislature^  or  an  act  of  Executive  to  exclude  the  Exeoutive  Bepsrtment  ef  ue  gora&- 

power,  or  a  proceeding  in  court,  other  than  a  ntent  from  the  exercise  of  svrah  power. 

proceedmg  wherein  the  part;y  whose  right  is  ,.^^1^^,  r?^'?.*?'*^*  ^~S?aI!^r^ 

f^«<vi».^^  i««  1,-^A  ^«  ;-  r^^ui^i^^  ♦^  i,«^^  ^  w*»t  *he  statute  which  oon^us  on  theGoTenwrtM 

involved  can  have,  or  is  authoriased  to  have,  a  power  to  set  aside  and  annul  the  ngiibition  of  i 

heanng,  and  to  make  a  defence,"  and  that  the  county,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  unconttitiittoiudi&i 

act  of  the  (governor,  in  setting  aside  and  an-  void. 

nuUing  the  registration  of  a  county,  was  not  By  this  decision  the  elective  franchise  was 

"due  process  of  law."    In  deciding  that  the  restored  to  many  thousands  of  citiicns.  vhow 

ftmctions  and  powers  of  the  commissioners  of  registration  and  privilege  of  voting  had  been 

registration  were  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  not  annulled  by  Executive  prodamttion. 

properly  subject  to  legislative  or  Executive  jhe  Legislature  assembled  at  Nashvffle  <* 

control,  the  chief  justice  said:  ^i^^  4^  ^f  October,  and  proceeded  withoat 

The  act,  and  decision,  snd  judgment  of  the  com-  delay  to  the  consideration  of  important  ness- 

missioner  are  of  a  judicial  nature.    Under  the  fitm-  n-^j,      xhin  h^rlv  waa  AAtntwMAd  of  80  Demo- 

chise  law  he  is  the  appointed  tribunal,  and  Uie  only  Y  ^'     IaI  ^  \v          ?^^2?^  -S^  «J  M 

tribunal,  empowered  to  ascertain  and  decide  whM  Jf***  ^^  ^  Republicans  m  tihe  Senate,  indM 

persons  possess  the  qualiAcations  which  entiUe  to  the  Democrats  and  17  Republicans  m  the  hoBie, 

Srivilcffe  of  the  elective  frsnchise,  snd  to  award  to  shewing  a  Democratic  m«ority  of  15  in  the 

lem  the  evidence  of  their  right  tj)  vote,  and  authori-  Senate  and  49  in  the  House.    IntimalioM  h»v. 

ty  to  exercise  and  einoy  the  nght    Without  his  ad-  *_ _  i. ___  ,-.. j^  41^^*  ^\.^»^  «•-  •  AMtv  in  tke 

judication  no personcii estebfish his  right,  and ob-  ??»  ^^^ /"*^\r *l  T!!®  ^^  *  ^^Jt^^ 

tain  the  evidence  of  the  right  and  authori^  to  exer-  Creneral  Assembly  that  fhvored  repndistjoo  « 

oise  and  e^joy  it.  And,  wi£  his  abjudication,  persons  a  portion  of  the  State  debt,  toe  foDoving 

are  invested  with  the  privilege  of  the  frranohise,  and  resolutions,  intended  to  restore  foil  confid«nrt 

LvSi^pon'S'r^r^^^^  ^  *^«  P^Wi«  ^«t^.  were  introduced  in^t^ 

ence.  Snd  nwSr^  Us  enjo^fmenr^t^outf^^  Senate  and  unanimously  adopted  under  •  iw 

until  such  a^iudicaaon,  the  privilege  of  the  fhmchise  pension  of  the  rules : 

has  no  prsotiosl  existence  to  the  person,  and  with  wi^^^^  T>n»««/«n«  i«»;.i.fw.  ^^  tw»  nwtof  tfese 

such  abjudication  the  applicant  is  fiavcted  witii  the  ^^^^^  w^^  ^SS^^^aT^S 

privUege  and  tiie  authority  to  exercise  it  ^^^  *"^®  heretofore  controlled  tiie  SUU 


srSs^edtoX^;;^^^;sr^^  ;o^Xars?S^^^^^^ 

t^^rt"^^"''^'*"^'"^'*"^^**'^'^'^  ^ubrsSditSsesfinas^^^ 

**^®  ^^^  ot  the  State :  therefore,  ^^  . 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  ^-B**^**  >  «*•  Gmerai  Ammhip  rf  ^.^TUL 

in  all  ite  bearings,  the  conclusions  reached  by  .^S:' JSf  iSSo^  to  S?SrSp?iS 

the  court  were  expressed  as  follows :  jftirs  bv  sanetira^  in  wiy  manner  indiffewoM  w 

The  form  and   plan  of  tiie  oonstitntion  of  the  public  ooUgations.  ,^ 

State,  expressed  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts,  do-        BncHmtA^  That  ezpedieiMy.  together  withtheSosor 

Clare,  organuee,  and  establish  a  system  and  form  of  and  good  faith  of  tbs  Strte,  demands  tiuittbM^»^ 

government,  popular,  elective,  republican,  wherein  on  the  public  debt  be  paid  at  the  earliift  pnctM^ 

sovereignty  is  in  the  electorsl  body  of  the  people,  moment,  and  ita  principal  securely  pn>riaed  for » 

This  is  expressed  in  and  by  the  dauses  which  dele-  maturi^ ;  and  to  these  ends,  under  a  evwu'*^'!^ 

gate,  reserve,  restndn,  and  distribute  the  powers  of  ment  and  rigid  economy  In  all  other  re^M^  ^  ^ ' 
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tire  AVBilable  reTemies  and  reeoaiees  of  the  State  requiring  test  oaths  in  order  to  procure  cer- 

'k^d!^  ^^^^^^^  appUed,  as  they  in  honor  are  tifioates  to  constitnte  persons  electors,  and  to 

^  ^^  enable  them  to  become  candidates  for  office, 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  requesting  and  by  "  making  such  amendments  to  the  con- 
Congress  to  remove  from  the  citizens  of  the  stitution  of  the  State  as  will  secure  equal  tax- 
State  the  political  disabilities  imposed  by  the  ation  to  all  the  people— the  last  provision  hav- 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti-  ing  reference  to  levying  a  poll-tax  upon  colored 
tution.  When  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  citizens."  In  lieu  of  all  other  bills  and  resolu- 
Constitution  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  tions  a  bill  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
House,  the  proposition  to  ratify  it  was  rejected  Oommittee  of  the  House,  the  leading  features 
by  a  vote  of  67  to  12.  of  which  were  the  following : 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  in  the  majority  ^  „„, .      .,.  ^     ...         ,*««_*. 

report  of  the  Oommittee  on  Federal  ReStioM  ^  ^Sr^tSJ^^S!  ^^^**  ^  ^^  *  OoavenUon,  and 

for  its  rejection  were  the  following :  Whertas,  Aoooidiig  to  section  one,  article  one,  of 

^^It  IS  class  legislation  of  the  most  odious  the  Declaration  of  Bights,  all  power  Is  inherent  in 

character.    It  singles  out  the  colored  race  as  the  people,  and  all  free  govemmenta  are  founded  on 

its  special  wards  and  favorites,  and  upon  them  their  authority  and  metituted  for  their  peace,  safety, 

it  confers  its  immunity,  bestows  its  bounty,  "'irAm^'S Undeclared  that,  for  the  advancement 

oonters  its  aflection,  ana  seals  its  love.  of  these  ends,  the  people  have  at  all  times  an  in- 

"  It  is  inexpedient,  because  it  will  become  a  alienable  and  indefeasiole  right  to  alter,  reform,  or 

bone  of  contention  in  all  future  time,  and  the  abolish  the  government  in  such  monner  as  they  may 

subject  of  ceaseless  agitation  in  the  haUs  of  tbi^ proper: and               ,^..  r,        i  a        w 

ri  ■'_  V*  jj*^**^™*  «i5*i«i»»vi*  Au  buv^ouo  V*  Whereat,  In  the  opmion  of  this  General  Assembly, 

Congress  and  before  the  people.  One  Congress  ^^  ^^^^^  Jxigendes  do  now  demand  the  exercise  o^ 
will  think  our  mode  of  legislation  'appropriate,'  these  inherent  and  reserved  powers  on  the  part  of 
and  another  Congress  will  think  a  different  thepeopleof  theStote:  therefore 
mode  *  appropriate »  to  enforce  said  fifteenth  ^^  *  '»'<^  by  the  General  AeeemUy  f  theSiaU  of 
^■^^^A-^I^t-  T*  y^^A.,  :«A^*4..Y«i«.  ♦«.  «  ^r^*.^/^««:»«.  Tenneteee.  That  the  citizens  of  the  State,  entitled  to 
amendment.  It  leads  inevitably  to  a  concession  ^^  f^,  Members  of  the  Genei»l  Assembly,  are  here- 
of all  sovereign  power  to  the  legislative  branch    \,y  athorized  to  assemble  on  the day  of , 

of  the  Federal  Government,  and  consequently  i§69,  at  the  several  places  of  holding  elections  in 

is  destructive  of  the  rights  of  States,  and  tends  their  several  counties,  and  vote  for  or  against  calling 

to  consolidation  and  despotism."  SeTc^n'rtitStiSn^fOT  th^  SUtT'  °''  ^''™  ^^  ^""^^ "" 

Considerable  attention  was  attracted  by  the  "^sbotwV  a.  ^Be  U  further  enacted^  That,  in  submit- 

contest  which  occurred  at  this  session  for  the  ting  the  question  of  a  convention  to  the  people,  they 

election  of  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  shSl  have  written  or  printed  on  their  ballots  the 

of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1871,  for  ^ords  "6^««i/«m,»'  or  "  JV<>  Omvent^,"  andif  the 

which  position  ex-President. Johnsou  was  a  LT^^»^rS^/r<S,«?S:?h^*Sr.tS 

candidate.     His  successfru  rival  was  Henry  ^^^  g  convention! 

Cooper,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  who,  Seo.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  election  for 

though  a  young  man,  had  for  many  years  held  delegates  to  a  convention  of  the  ^ople  of  the  State 

a  prominent  position  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  »^«^^  ^^^^'?  t^«  ■®''^7lw^''^l"  i*^r5'if*ii*t® 

€1*^*.^  *a  ««  rll^  i:«^  irk:«    «  of  ««^t.  o««,v  .^«-  «"»©  time  and  places,  and  that  said  election  shall  be 

State  as  an  old-lme  Whig,  a  stMich  supporter  y^^^d  at  aU  the  pVeoin<is  and  votmg-plaoes  established 

of  the  Union  dunng  the  war,  and  subsequently  by  law.  and  shall  be  managed  and  conducted  by  the 

a  conservative  in  politics.     Mr.  Cooper  had  Commissioners  of  Begistration   and   other  proper 

been  appointed  to  tiie  judiciary  of  the  State  officers  of  the  counties  respectively,  in  the  same 

by  An/pew  Johnson  when  Governor  of  Ten-  ;S.'S?S,':?,%rt».Xrof  SX'S^iSe^"^ 

nessee,  and  was  the  first  to  present  the  name  ^re  now  elected.    And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 

of  the  ex-President  for  the  senatorial  honors  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  issue  his  proclamation 

which  were  subsequently  conferred  upon  him-  to  the  several  Commissioners  of  Begistration  of  the 

self.     The  claims  of  Mr.  Johnson  were  at  first  State,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  time  appointed 

contested  by  the  mendsof  EmersonEthend^^^^  ^J^X^tiSi^r^n^J^f^^^^^^ 

who,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  that  Commissioners  of  Be^tration  shall  advertise  the 

gentleman,  supported  Mr.  Cooper.     The  bal-  time  and  places  as  in  cases  of  members  of  the  Gen- 

lotings  continued  during  four  days,  when  on  eral  Assembly. 

the  last  ballot  65  votes  having  been  cast  for  8eo.  4.  Be  U  A'^^^V  ^3«^»,  ,^5!^^^ 

TT«-— .  n«/x««»  ^T.A  K1   4!'^*   k^A^^^  Tr»T.««^«  Humber  of  delegates  elcctcd  to  SBid  convcntiou  Shall 

Henry  Cooper,  and  61  for  Andrew  Johnson,  ^^  ^^^  hundred,  and  that  each  one  of  the  twenty-flve 

the  former  was  declared  elected.  senatorial  districts  shidl  each  compose  a  district  and 

The  most  prominent  question  considered  by  elect  each  one  delegate  to  said  convention. 

the  General  Assembly  at  this  session  had  ref-  Sw.  5.  Be  U  further  enacted,  That  each  one  of  the 

erence  to  the  caUing  of  a  constitutional  con-  SFn^Tr  AT^^^ 

vention,  for  the  purpose  or  changing  the  or-  ^  district,  and  elect  and  send  to  said  convention  ex- 

ganic  law  of  the  State.     Yarious  bills  were  actly  the  same  number  of  delegates  that  they  have 

introduoed   early  in  the  session,   having  for  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  by  said  act 

their  object  certain  changes  in  the  constitu-  of|pporti^^nt 

tion,  by  "striking  out  the  present  franchise  ^^^^^  dStricts,  as  establisb'ed  by  said  act  of  ap- 

law,'^  by  repealing  the  law  requiring  the  test  portxonment,  shall  constitute  a  distnct,  and  elect  and 

oath,  passed  May  8,  1866,  and  all  other  laws  send  to  said  convention  each  one  delegate. 


be  eligible 
twenty-one 
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Seo.  7.  JBe  U/uriher  tnaeUd^  That  the  votes  of  the  class,  the  following  amendments  to  the  oonsti- 

sevoral  senatorial,  representative,  and  electoral  dis-  tation : 

triots  shall  be  compared  at  the  several  places  whore         .       *      r     o      i     mv  ..  i 

the  votes  for  members  of  the  General  Assemblvwero  ,  f^^  J-»  ^  \  .  V*^  ®^®J7  niale  pencj,  not 

compared  in  the  last  August  election.  indirted  and  rendered^kmous  tor  cnme  of  ib«  ig 

Sm.  8.  Be  U/vrlher  enaaUd,  That  no  penon  shall  g{  twenty-one  years,  b«ng  a  atmn  of  Uw  United 

ible  to  i  seat  in  said  ionvention  who  is  not  ^}^^y ^^  <^^ ^  "^"^^^  ^^^  ^"^J^^ ?^5 

-one  years  of  aee  and  who  has  not  been  a  8"^  months  next  preoemng  the  day  ofelectioa,8bll 

citizen  of  thJ  State  fo?  twelve  months,  and  of  the  ^^  entitled  to  vote  for  mem^is  of  the  GeaenU*- 

counfrr  and  district  from  which  he  is  elected  six  sembly  and  other  dviloffloen  for  the  conntywdirtn* 

mqnti  immediately  preceding  the  election.  .  mwijxdi^he^re^^       The  General  Assacbly  of  th. 

rer  to  gnat  vr 

oonviction  under 

oODCtnring 

dir  this  act. ""     ' "  ^^^*"'  ^  ^  therein. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill,  which  excluded       This  proposition  not  meeting  with  the  ap- 

from  a  participation  in  the  convention  that  proval  of  the  Senate,  the  following  amendment 

class  of  citizens  who  were  disfranchised,  was  to  the  House  bill  was  adopted,  but  on  a  sab- 

the  subject  of  a  protracted  and  animated  dis-  sequent  reconsideration  of  the  vote  was  re- 

cussion.    It  was  contended,  by  those  opposing  jected : 

this  feature  of  the  bill,  that  the  call  for  a  con-       JBe  U  further  enaeUd^  That  said  dele«te«  vhea  in- 
vention should  come  from  the  people,  who  sembled  in  convention  shall  only  amend  the  ooiistit&* 

were  the  true  source  of  power,  and  that  there  ^^^  ^^^  S*«*f  »«  i*  »«^  •?»^j  ^  •?  ??L"  ^.T 

5-  -*^  «^».«..  /v4«i.A*  f*.  ♦!,«.  T  I^ni<.4-r.«A  o.-  ♦!.«  *"»  reference  to  the  qnaliflciation  of  voten,  to  tie 

IS  no  power,  either  in  the  Legislature  or  the  jadioiaiy.andtotheregiilstionoftaxablesttdtowM 

constitution,  to  prescribe  as  to  wno  shall  vote,  and  formation  of  new  counties,  and  on  these  ind  eoe* 

when  it  is  agreed  that  a  convention  of  the  nate  subjects  they  are  dothed  with  full  power;  bat  »4 

people  shall  be  held.    This  inherent  right  of  the  other  articles  and  provisions  of  the  oonstitatiwi 

the  p«>ple  to  oaa  a  convention  was  gna^^^^  ^.S^f^^Sr^^^^^Sl^^^rf 

by  the  constitution,  and  had  never  been  sur-  alavery,  shall  be  piierved,  and  not  8niended,iltmd, 

rendered ;  nor  was  it  subject  to  legislative  con-  or  changed  in  any  way  whate?er  by  sud  delegttei 
trol.   It  was  further  claimed  that  the  franchise       _^  x.       t..Ti  ^     .      v  j^ 

law  had  never  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  ^  ^®.  convention  biB,  having  been  smerfed 

constitution  by  any  legal  tribunal,  and  that  ^7  ^^^  ^\^  l^^l  ^^  delates  at  seTen^j 

the  Legislature  had  fuU  power  to  repeal  any  of  ^J^  Paf^H.  ?^*^  ?^''}^  ^Lv^'n  ^ 

its  provisions.  Assembly.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  GoTeraor 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  ^  *  mwonty  of  thoee  votmg  be  m  fiiTorofi 

franchise  law  was  part  of  the  constitution,  and  fonvwition,   "immediately  to  wsoe  his  pw^ 

could  not   be  changed   by  mere   legislative  lamj^ion  amonncmg  the  resdt,  andaaidw^ 

action;  that  "the  people  had  a  right  to  as-  mention  shaU  convene  m  the  city  of  NaAnllj, 

semble  and  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  for  ?^  }^^  second  Monday  m  Januwy,  1870.    J^ 

the  purpose  of  altering,  or  abolishing,  the  ^^^^  provided  that  the  oonsbtutaoo  or  fora  . 


petent  to  liiite  in  the  call  for  such  a  conven-  ^^  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  weft 

tion,  who  were  vested   by  the  constitution  ^^^^  »??  ^  »°<«^  *"»«  ^  *^«  conTentioii 

with  the  right  of  suffrage.     The  prevaUing  shall  provide.                                 ^ru^w 

sentiment  of  the  House  was  in  favor  of  al-  ,^-t*jJ^®!^^^^^^«^^^^*^«^?^,2^,2r^SS 

lowing  the  disfranchised  class  to  vote  on  the  ?^>«20  vot»s  were  oast  for,  f^d  10,0W^ai^ 

oaU  for  the  convention,  and  the  first  section  the  convention;  accordingly,  tha^  bodj  » 

of  the  biU  was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol-  8«mWod  on  the  10th  of  Jmuary,  lOTO. 

iQ^g .                                                        •  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  r^v 

rendered  infamous  for  crime,  of  the  aee  of  twenty-  64,  leavmg  a  balance  of  $29,209.1)4  in  w 

one  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  October. 

citi«en  of  the  county^  where  he  may  offer  his  vote  six  Xhe  total  debt  of  Tennessee  is  stated  at 

SShSritDai  ^tl^B^yTvl  •«»,264,244.66,  ««d  is  oU«fied  » follow,: 

cember,  1869,  at  the  several  places  of  holdmg  eleo-  stati  dxbt  pbopib: 

tlons  in  their  several  counties,  and  vote  for  or  against  TnrnDike                                          11 S3S  S$6  6< 

calling  a  convention  to  amend,  revise,  or  form  and       ti«^v  if  T«««ft«VA* t  WoOO  00 

make  a  new  constitution  for  the  State,  and  no  oertifl-        rSI^L         "    So'So  (« 

cate  or  other  quaMcation  than  the  foregoing  shall  be  Heimitaffi  Plilihii'. \\[[\\[',V,Z'      4»im  00 

required  by  the  judges  holding  said  elecUon.  StateCj^t5!^!7!V. .,!!.!!!..!!!.    «»,«»  » 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate  for  ti.M4  60«« 

consideration,  a  minority  report  of  the  Judicto^  PunKtereat::::::::::::::::::    T»5;5»« 

Committee  was  presented  m  favor  of  submittmg  

to  a  popular  vote,  including  tiie  disfranchised  TotaL $4,080,15*  W 
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BAiLBOAD  dsbt:  ^fwiki.— This  Territory  lies  between  the 

State  bonds  loaned. $26,418,000  Slst  and  87th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  82d 

Bonds  indorsed  by  the  State H?2'2?2  and  88th  meridians  west  from  Washington.    It 

Kftrjd^iieea:::;:;::::::::    llsS^lSn  l^a»  ^tah  on  the  north   New  Mexico  on  the 

'     ^  east,  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  Oahforma  and 

Total $84,127,523  Nevada  on  the  west.    Its  area  is  estimated  at 

In  addition  to  which  the  State  has  loaned  to  180,800  square  miles.  The  Colorado  River  and 

tompike-roads  $545,000  in  bonds,  and   has  ^^  afflnents  drain  the  northern  and  north- 

assamed  clwms  of  me  United  States  against  western  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  the  main 

the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Railroad,  and  the  stream  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  western 

Memphis  and  ClarksviUe  Railroad,  amounting  houndary.     The   southern  and    southeastern 

in  the  aggregate  to  $511,560.24.  The  estimated  portions  are  drained  by  the  Gila  and  its  tribu- 

receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  taries.    The  greater  part  of  the  Territory  is  an. 

ending  October  1, 1870,  are  stated  at  $1,555,-  elevated  plateau,  from  8,000  to  8,000  feet  above 

382,  and  the  expenditures,  including  the  inter-  ^e  sea-level,. with  occasional  bluffs,  and  vol- 

est  on  $18,099,000  bonds,  at  $1,500,000,  in-  canic  cones,  rising  from  500  to  2,500  feet  above 

dicating  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  ^e  plateau.    These  lofty  table-lands  are  riven 

amounting  to  $55,882.     In  referring  to  tiie  almost  to  the  sea-level  by  the  cafions  of  the 

finances  of  the  State  in  his  last  message  to  the  Colorado,  and  its  afiluents,  the  Grand,  Green. 

Legislature,  Governor  Senter  said :  Colorado,  Chiqnito,  and  San  Juan  Rivers,  ana 

with  a  return,  under  economy,  to  our  average  in  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  more  open 

annual  expenditures  preceding  the  war,  in  State  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  its  branches.    Much  of 

«>Yemmeut  prOT)er,  so  saving  about  $^,000.;  with  it  ig  dry  and  parched  for  the  want  of  water,  rain 

^^S::^;Tir^l:^^^^  f Jdom  falli4  and  being  drained  rapidly' into 

and  other  extraordinary  expenses  by  the  State  for-  ^e  nver  cafions.  There  are,  however,  abundant 

ever  removed,  I  tniat ;  and  with  oonfldenoe  and  eatis-  evidences  that  it  was,  five  or  six  hundred  years 

fection  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  such  results,  I  ago,  a  fertile  and  populous  country,  with  nu- 

tT}.^^^'^J''^'^^^^rJ!^J^^l^^'''S  "^e'-o^fl  wall^  ^^^  fl^d  a  considerable  de- 

revenues,  needed,  to  enable  prompt  resnmption  of     ^    i?   •  m*     x*  *?▲  •  .i.  i*       ^  i.    ^i.        i. 

interest  payments  on  our  pu*bUc  ^cbt  ani  at  the  «^^  of  ci^ization.    It  IS  beheved  by  the  set; 

same  time,  provide  a  sinking  fund  adeouate  to  dis-  tiers  that,  by  means  of  artesian  wells  and  imga- 

ehaive  it  at  maturity,  can  be  easily  supplied  by  your  tion,  its  fertility  can  be  restored,  and  it  can' 

wisdom,  without  in  the  least  discontentmg  the  people  again  become  densely  inhabited.    Its  mineral 

by  undue  taxation.  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^gg^ 
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The  number  of  organized  Territories  is  nine,  of  the  Territory  where  irrigation  can  be  prac- 
viz.,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Mon-  tised,  or  where,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila, 
tana.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  and  there  is  sufScient  moisture,  the  crops  are  ex- 
Wyoming.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Un*  oellent,  and  the  ceresJs  yield  abundantly.  The 
organized  Indian  Territory,  and  the  District  of  Territory  had  raised  nearly  all  the  grain  con- 
Colombia.  The  vast  tract  purchased  from  Rub-  sumed  there,  including  a  supply  for  the  half- 
sia,  known  as  Alaska,  has  been  annexed  as  a  dozen  United  States  forts  within  its  limits. 
ooonty  to  Washington  Territory,  by  Hie  Forty-  Fruit-raising  has  been  very  successful  wherever 
first  Congress,  at  its  session  1869-70.  The  open-  it  was  tried.  The  Apache  Indians  are  trouble- 
ing  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  some,  but  the  other  tribes  are  generally  friendly. 
in  1869,  the  energetic  prosecution  of  work  on  There  was  during  the  year  a  considerable  in- 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  progress  made  on  crease  in  the  number  of  new  settlements,  and 
the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  have  the  value  of  taxable  property  was  increased 
greatly  stimulated  emigration  to  the  Territories,  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  As  no  portion  of 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  three  or  four  oi  the  Territory  has  yet  been  surveyed  by  the 
them  will  be  asking  admission  to  the  sisterhood  Government,  the  settlers  can  only  preSmpt 
of  States.    The  exploration  of  the  Colorado  their  land. 

River  by  Captain  Powell  and  his  party  in  the  Colorado. — Area,  105,676  square  miles.  Pop- 
summer  of  1869,  elsewhere  described  (see  Geo*  ulation  estimated  at  110,000  in  1869.  Capital, 
OBAPHIOAL  Explorations),  has  thrown  much  Central  City.  Governor,  General  Ed w.  McCook. 
light  on  the  geological  structure,  climate,  soil,  The  Territory  has  nineteen  counties,  viz. :  Lar- 
and  capabilities,  of  the  extraorduiary  region  imer.  Weld,  Boulder,  Arapahoe,  Douglas,  Jeffer- 
throngh  which  that  river  cuts  its  way.  The  son,  GOpin,  Clear  Creek,  Summit,  Park,  Lake, 
afrriculture  and  mineral  productions,  esnecially  Saguache,  Conejos,  Costilla,  Huerfano,  Las 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  leai^  and  coal,  of  tne  Ter-  Aidmas,  Fremont,  Puebla,  and  £1  Paso.  The 
ritories,  are  in  process  of  rapid  development,  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division,  is  in 
and  although  in  Dakota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  rapid  progress  to  Denver,  and  arrangements 
Arizona,  and  some  sections  of  Idaho  and  Wyo-  have  been  entered  into  between  that  road  and 
ming,  there  are  some  Indian  troubles,  the  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad,  by  which  they  are 
measures  taken  by  the  Government,  and  the  to  prosecute  their  enterprises  together,  and 
progress  of  the  railroads,  will  speedily  remove  unite  their  rolling-stock  for  the  working  of 
these.  their  several  roads.  They  have  also  in  progress 
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4  railroad  to  Georgetown,  in  Clear  Greek  150,931  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
County,  and  others  surveyed  from  Denver  to  60,000  wnites  and  civilized  Indians,  and  not 
Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  to  South  Park,  and  the  far  from  25,000  Indians  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
Rio  Grande,  with  a  branch  to  the  head  of  the  wild  tribes.  Capital,  Yankton.  Governor,  J.  A. 
Arkansas  River,  to  Pueblo  and  the  south  line  of  Burbank.  The  surface  of  Dakota  is  general!; 
Colorado,  with  a  branch  to  Caflon  City,  and  a  elevated,  but  not  mountainous.  Traversing  the 
branch  road  to  Boulder.  The  yield  of  bullion  eastern  portion  for  several  hundred  miles  is  s 
in  1869  was  a  little  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  plateau  called  the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  having 
gold  and  silver  ores  of  Colorado  are  more  re-  an  average  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above  Uie 
factory  than  most  of  the  ores  of  the  Pacific  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles* 
coast,  but  when  the  precious  metals  are  ex-  while  a  similar  table-land  of  less  height,  tb« 
tracted  the  yield  is  very  large,  averaging  from  Couteau  du  Missouri,  extends  from  the  sontli- 
$300  to  $600  per  ton.  New  processes  have  eastern  to  the  northwestern  portion,  and  west- 
been  devised  for  reducing  the  ores  more  readi-  ward  nearly  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  basin 
ly,  and  less  expensively,  and  the  results  are  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  that  portion 
already  very  encouraging.  Coal  is  abundant  east  of  the  Dakota  River,  are  covered  with 
and  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  is  no  reason  grassy  plains,  with  but  slight  irregnlanties  to 
to  fear  any  future  scarcity.  Iron,  copper,  and  break  tne  uniformity  of  their  appearance.  Th« 
lead,  abound,  and  the  mines  of  each  are  be-  remiunin^  portion  of  the  Territory,  ^l08tlJvel^i 
coming  better  known  and  developed.  In  its  of  the  Missouri  River,  consists  of  high-rollmg 
agricultural  productions  Colorado  is  happily  prairie.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  and  sonthm 
disappointing  those  who  have  regarded  it  as  a  parts  is  excellent  and  well  adf^[>ted  to  the  cold- 
part  of  the  Great  American  Desert.  It  has  not  vation  of  the  cereals,  and  root  crops,  and  to 
less  than  6,000,000  acres  which  can  be  supplied  stock-raising.  '  Almost  the  entire  Temtory  l« 
with  water  by  irrigation,  and  thus  irrigated  well  watered,  and  the  western  and  north- 
yield  enormous  crops.  Of  course  with  its  pres-  western  parts  contain  fine  grazing-lands.  as 
ent  sparse  population  but  a  small  portion  of  well  as  some  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
these  arable  lands  is  yet  under  cultivation,  smaller  grains.  The  "  Bad  Lands "  (Mau^aiia 
but  the  crops  of  1869  were  stated  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Terre$)  in  the  southwest,  and  the  high  gnrel- 
Thomas,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Colorado  ly  land  between  the  Missouri  and  Mota 
Agricultural  Society,  to  have  been  in  round  Rivers,  are  the  only  poor  soils  in  the  Territorv. 
numbers  675,000  bushels  of  wheat,  600,000  The  Missouri,  with  it  numerous  afflnenta,  tra?- 
bushels  of  com.  650,000  bushels  of  oats  and  erses  the  Territory  almost  centrally,  and  the 
barley,  850,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  Red  River  of  the  North,  with  its  sonthero 
root  crops,  and,  adding  to  these  the  hay  and  tributaries,  drains  the  northern  portion.  The 
dairy  products,  the  aggregate  market  value  of  lOssouri  has  eight  large,  and  numerous  smaller, 
the  agricultural  crops  of  the  year  was  above  affluents  within  the  Territory.  In  the  easten 
$3,500,000.  Wheat  averages  28  to^O  bushels  part  are  many  lak^six  or  seven  of  them  oi 
per  acre ;  oats  and  barley  85  bushels,  com  40  considerable  size.  The  Territory  abonndi  in 
bushels,  and  potatoes  100  bushels.  Colorado  mineral  wealth.  Gol^  silver,  iron,  copper,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  grazing  country  in  the  coal,  are  known  to  exist  in  considerable  qnac- 
United  States.  Neat-cattle  can  be  xaised  to  tities  in  the  Black  Hilla  in  the  southwest,  en<l 
the  age  of  five  years  at  a  total  cost  not  exceed-  in  1868  and  1869  valuable  lodes  of  both  goli 
ing  $10v  or  $2  per  annum.  The  naturid  grass  and  silver  were  discovered  in  that  section,  and 
of  the  Territory  is  remarkably  nutritious  and  considerable  immigration  ensued,  b  the 
fattening,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  housing  southeast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Big  Siocx 
the  catue,  as  the  climate  is  so  mild  tliat  they  River,  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  discorered, 
can  graze  the  year  round.  All  the  expense  of  while  the  soutiiem  portion  has  auarrie«  (A 
stock-raising  consists  in  the  hiring  of  a  few  building-stone,  and  limestone,  and  beds  of  ex- 
herdsmen,  and  the  gathering  of  a  small  qnan-  cellent  clay  for  brick.  In  the  north,  nev 
tity  of  hay  for  occasional  feeding  during  the  Devil's  Lake,  there  are  rich  deposits  of  salu 
extreme  cold  which  occurs  in  some  winters.  The  Territory  would  be  rapidly  settkd,  if 
Wool-growing  is  equally  profitable  and  easy,  immigrants  could  be  satisfied  that  the  wiljind 
The  natural  increase  of  sheep  and  goats  in  treacherous  Sioux  would  remain  quiet;  bet 
these  pasture-lands  is  100  per  cent,  per  annum,  their  presence  and  their  hostile  dispoduon  are 
and  of  neat-cattle  about  80  per  cent.  Over  serious  drawbacks  on  its  growtl^  and  prosperitT. 
1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  shipped  from  Idctho, — Area,  86,294  square  miles  (a  an^il 
Colorado  to  the  East  in  1869.  Dairy  products  tract  having  been  set  off  to  Wyoming  in  19^^ 
are  also  becoming  abundant,  and  are  of  excel-  Population,  about  80,000.  Capital,  Boise  Citr. 
lent  quality.  The  Territory  supplies  the  de-  Governor,  D.  W.  Ballard.  The  whole  Terriujry 
mand  of  its  own  population  for  them  and  is  is  liighland,  and  portions  of  it  mountsinoos^ 
bemnning  to  export  thom  to  some  extent.  varying  in  elevation  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet 
2>afe?to.— This  Territory  has  on  the  north  above  the  sea.  The  climate  on  the  uplands  i* 
the  British  possessions,  on  the  east  Minnesota  severer  than  that  of  Utah  or  Nevada,  bat  the 
and  Iowa,  on  the  south  Nebraska,  and  on  the  sheltered  valleys  of  its  numerous  streams  hi^e 
west   Montana  and  Wyoming.     Its   area  is  a  mild,  equable,  and  delightfol  climate.   li^^ 
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Territory  is  copiously   watered,  the   Clear-  theif  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while 
water,  Salmon,  Snake,  and  Boise  Bivers,  and  the  highlands  west  of  the   water-shed  are 
their  numerous  tributaries,  fhmishing  an  abun-  drained  by  the  Clarke's  Fork  and  Kootenay 
dant  supply  of  pure  water,  from  their  sources  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  into  the  Columbia 
in  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Bitter-Root  and  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.   The  Territory  is 
Rocky  Mountain  summits.    Tet,  except  on  its  therefore  well  watered,  and  has  a  much  greater 
northeast  and  east  border,  where  the  rain  and  rainfall  than  Idaho.    Its  climate  is  diversified.' 
snow  fall,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  In  the  more  protected  valleys,  and  in  the  basin 
Mountains,  is  considerable,  Idaho  belongs  to  of  Clarke's  Fork,  as  well  as  in  Uie  southern 
the  dry  regions,  the  annual  rainfall  not  being  portion  generally,  it  is  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
more  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  Atlantic  snow  seldom  falling,  ana  cattle  grazing  through- 
States.    Yet,  such  is  the  depth  of  the  soU  in  out  the  year.    On  the  more  elevated  lands  it  is 
the  valleys,  and  such  its  facilities  for  success-  colder,  and  the  climate  approximates  to  that  of 
ful  irrigation,  that  the  crops  can  be  depended  Northern  New  England.    The  mineral  wealth 
upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  countries  of  the  Territory  is  very  great.    From  1862  to 
of  greater  rainfall.    The  cereals,  fruits,  and  1867,  both  inclusive,  the  aggregate  product  of 
root  crops,  do  well  in  the  valleys,  and  the  re-  ffold  and  silver  frt>m  its  mines  and  placers  was 
mainder  of  the  Territory  is  well  Itdapted  to  $72,100,000.     In  1868  there  was  $8,640,000 
grazing,    and   wool-growing  is  likely  to  be  of  gold  and  silver  refined  and  run  into  bars  in 
largely  profitable.    It  is  estimated  that  there  the  Territory,  besides  the  ores  and  crude  gold 
are  not  less  than  8,000,000  acres  of  land  so  and  dust  sent  out.    The  product  in  1869  is 
situated  that  irrigation  is  practicable,  a  con-  estimated  at  over  $9,000,000.    The  principal 
siderable  district  where  it  is  not  generally  gold-bearing  regions  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
necessary,  and  at  least  30,000,000  acres  of  good  ber,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
grazing-lands.    In  mineral  wealth  it  is  proba-  on  the  Hell-Gate  River,  the  Big-Hole  Creek, 
biy  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  Territories,  with  and  other  tributaries  or  the  Madison  and  Jef- 
the  possible  exception  of  Arizona.    Its  yield  ferson  rivers,  on  the  Missouri,  from  the  junc- 
of  gold  in  1869  exceeded  $8,000,000,  mostly  tion  of  the  Three  Forks  to  the  mouth  of  Smith's 
from   quartz  lodes,  the   placers  which  first  or  Deep  River,  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
attracted  attention  having,  in  many  cases,  be-  Yellowstone  east  of  Helena.    Silver  is  found 
come  exhausted.    The  Northern  Pacific  Rail-  in  most  of  these  localities,  and  also  in  four 
road,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  prove  or  five    others,  where   it  is  not   combined 
of  immense  benefit  to  Northern  Idaho,  while  with  either  gold  or  copper.    There  are  also 
the  branch  railroad  from  Ogden,  on  the  Union  extensive  deposits  of  copper  and  lead.    Bitu- 
Pacific,  which  is  to  connect  with  the  Northern  minous  c6al  is  abundantand  lignite  exists  in 
Pacific  in  Oregon,  will  pass  through  the  Boise  great  quantities  on  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
Basin,  the  rich  mining-district  of  Southern  souri,  and  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  lat- 
Idaho.    Iron-ore  of  superior  quality,  and  ex-  ter.    Iron,  gypsum,  plumbago,  arsenic,  anti- 
cellent  coal,  are  found  in  close  proximity,  and  mony,  tellurium,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  have  been 
Idaho  will  probably  eventually  furnish  much  met  with.    There  are  hot  springs  and  geysers 
of  the  iron  for  rails,  machinery,  and  building,  in  numerous  localities,  but  principally  about 
which  will  be  required  in  the  States  on  the  the  head-waters  of  the  Madison. 
Pacific  slope.  As  yet  the  lands  of  the  Territory,  The  Surveyor-General  estimates  that  more 
over  55,000,000  acres,  have  not  been  brought  than  80,000,000  acres,  or  one-third  of  the  area 
into  market,  the  surveys  not  having  been  com-  of  the  Territory,  is  susceptible  of  profitable 
pleted.    The  settlers  have  generally  preempt-  cultivation,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  irriga- 
ed  their  claims.  tion.    The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
Montana. — ^Area,  143,776  square  miles.  Pop-  property  in  1868  was  $9,400,000.  The  Indians 
ulation  in  1869,  50,000.  CapitaLYirginia  City,  are  troublesome  in  the  eastern  section,  but 
Governor,  James  M.  AsUey.    The  territory  is  have  done  little  mischief  in  the  southern  and 
bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Posses-  western  part  of  the  Territory.  At  the  election 
sious,  on  the  east  by  Dakota,  on  the  south  in  1869,  James  M.  Cavanagh,  Democrat,  was 
mainly  by  Wyoming,  on  the  west  by  Idaho,  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  receiving  1,860 
Tho  Rocky  Mountams,  with  their  numerous  majority  in  a  total  vote  of  9,850.    The  Coun- 
spars  and  ranges,  occupy  a  tract  in  the  west-  cil  was  entirely  Democratic ;  the  House  had 
em  part  of  Montana  200  miles  in  width  and  twenty-one  Democrats  to  three  Republicans. 
320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  with  There  are  eleven  organized  counties  in  the 
summits  rising  ftova  2,000  to  14,000  feet  in  Territory. 

height,  many  of  them  covered  with  perpetual  New  Mexieo. — ^Area,  121,201  souare  miles. 

ginow.    The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  con-  Population  in  1869,  about  100,0()0,  of  which 

sists  chiefly  of  rolling  and  elevated  table-lands,  about  25,000  are  Indians.    Capital,  Santa  F6. 

while  the  western  has,  nestling  among  its  moun-  Governor,  William  A.  Pile.     There  are  18 

tains,  many  beantifhl  and  fertile  valleys.    The  counties,  viz. :  Bernalillo,  Colfax,  Dona  Ana, 

Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  with  their  numerous  Grant,  Lincoln,  Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  Santa  Ana, 

affluents,  drain  the  portion  east  of  the  #ater-  Santa  F6,  San  Miguel,  Socorro,  Taos,  and  Ya- 

sbed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  discharge  lencia.    At  the  election  in  1869,  J.  Francisco 
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Ohaves,  of  Santa  F^  Republican,  was  elected  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  moon- 
delegate  to  Congress  by  a  migoritjof  1,921,  tain-ranges  traversing  its  surface  rise  from  2^000 
in  a  total  vote  of  14^467.  The  Conncil  con-  to  7,000  feet  above  the  valleys,  the  highest 
sisted  of  ten  Republicans  and  three  Democrats,  peaks  being  perpetually  snow-clad.  Thelinds 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  twenty  of  the  '^  Great  IBasin"  are  generally  Bterile,  for 
Republicans  and  six  Democrats.  want  of  moisture,  though  whenirrigsted  they 
The  surface  of  New  Mezioo,  like  that  of  jield  very  large  crops.  Theregioneafltofthe 
Arizona,  consists  of  immense  elevated  plateaus.  W  asatoh  Mountains  is  a  better  soil,  fonuslun^ 
from  which  rise  occasional  bluffs  and  rounded  excellent  grazing-lands,  and  where  irrigated 
mountain-summits,  often  giving  evidence  of  yielding  large  crops  of  cereals.  Fraits  gen- 
past  volcanic  action.  Through  these  plateaus  erally  suooeed  remarkably  well  There  are 
the  rivers  and  streams  have,  during  long  numerous  mineral  springs,  of  varioos  kindi 
periods  of  time,  worn  deep  channels  and  fur-  There  arcL  probably,  gold  and  slver  in  the  foot- 
rowed  out  valleys,  often  of  picturesque  beauty  hills  of  the  Wasatch  range,  and  lodes  bare 
and  great  fertility.  The  rivers  of  New  Mexico  been  discovered  near  Great  Salt  Lake  City; 
have  not  generally  such  deep  and  dark  cafions  but  the  policy  of  the  Mormon  leader  has  been 
as  those  of  Arizona;  the  river  valleys  are  to  discourage  mining,  and  hence  it  has  reoeired 
generally  narrow,  but  very  fertUe.  The  prin-  no  development  During  the  past  year  a  branch 
cip<d  rivers  of  tiie  Territory  are  the  Rio  Grande,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  has  been  in  prog* 
a  river  strongly  resembling  the  Nile  in  many  ress  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  tb« 

Sarticulars;  the  Pecos,  the  Canadian,  an  af-  Junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Gentnl 
uent  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  San  Juan  and  Pacific  has  been  effected  within  the  boonds  of 
Gila,  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  The  climate  Utah,  at  Ogden.  The  great  inflax  of  people 
is  dry,  rather  warm,  but  exceedingly  health*  firom  all  quarters  into  tiie  Territory,  cooseqaem 
ful,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  upon  the  completion  of  the  great  railway,  and 
the  cereals,  which,  unuer  the  thorough  irriga-  an  uprising  of  a  considerable  body  of  malcoo* 
tion  practised  there,  yield  immense  crops.  It  tents  against  Brigham  Young,  the  head  of  tbe 
is  also  an  excellent  country  for  stock-raising,  Mormon  Ohurch,  have  created  conaiderable  ex- 
its grama-grass  and  mesquit-grass  furnishing  citement  among  the  people  of  Utah,  and  maj 
nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  fi&tten-  eventually  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  this  ei- 
ing  them  rapidly.  The  infirequency  of  rain  and  traordinary  community,  or  to  ue  departure  of 
the  mildness  of  the  temperature  are  great  ad-  its  leader  to  some  other  secluded  and  de«eit 
vantages,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  bouse  the  region. 

stock  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Experienced  WtuihingUm, — Area,  69,994  square  mil«s. 
viniculturists  pronounce  it  the  best  region  in  Population,  in  1869,  estimated  40,000.  Capita]. 
the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  for  Olympia.  Governor,  £.  S.  Saloufon.  At  tbt 
wine.  The  Apache  and  Oamanche  Indians,  election  for  delegate  to  Congress  in  18^^< 
by  their  constant  depredations  upon  stock,  Selucius  Garfield,  Republican,  was  ehoseii,  re- 
render  the  business  of  stock-raising  more  pre-  oeiving  148  m^joritv  in  a  total  vote  of  5,d3>K 
carious;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  nin-  The  Legislature  had  5  Republicans  to  4  D«oo- 
derance  to  the  growth  of  the  Territory  will  ere  crats  in  the  Council,  and  16  Republicans  to  14 
long  be  obviated.  The  Pueblo  or  village  In-  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  Territory  » 
dians  are  a  quiet,  peaceful  race,  of  considerable  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Casode 
civilization.  The  Nav^os,  though  nomadic,  range  of  mountains,  the  eastern  dimon.  io- 
are  not  troublesome.  The  mineral  wealth  of  eluding  the  great  basin  of  the  Gokmbia,  eo* 
the  Territory  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  de-  bracing  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  aod  i 
veloped ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  generd  altitude  of  from  1,000  to  S,000  fM 
exceedingly  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ores,  which  above  the  sea.  It  is  drained  by  the  Colombii 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  reduced.  There  are  River  and  its  tributaries,  these  tribatariesoft^c 
also  copper,  iron,  coal,  cmnabar,  and  rinc.  flowing  through  cafions  with  perpeodicQUr 
fT'to^— Area,  84,476  square  miles.  Popula-  walls  from  500  to  2,000  feet  in  beigbt  Tn« 
tion,  in  1869, 120,000.  Capital,  Great  Salt  Lake  western  portion,  extending  from  the  saminitoj 
City.  Governor,  J.  Wilson  Shaffer.  TheTer-  the  Cascades  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  i»  diridtd 
ritory  is  intersected  by  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  into  three  basins,  the  Columbia,  the  Cbebail)& 
which  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  and  Puget  Sound,  and  embraces  an  aggre2*t« 
west  of  the  range  being  the  smaller,  and  in-  area  of  28,000  square  miles.  The  climate  p| 
eluded  within  the  *^  Great  Basin,''  while  the  the  eastern  section  is  generally  clear  and  co|^ 
eastern  division  forms  part  of  the  basin  drained  in  winter,  hot  and  dry  in  summer,  resemblinir  ^ 
by  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  The  "Great  temperature  that  of  Southern  Ohio  and  P<d°' 
Basin "  has  no  known  outlet  for  the  waters  sylvania.  It  is  chiefly  a  grazing  region,  tb^ 
which  flow  down  the  mountains,  and  its  lakes,  bunch-grass  affording  exc^ent  food  for  cattle. 
which  are  numerous,  are  mostly  either  brackish  Much  of  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  growtii 
or  salt.  Lake  Utah,  having  the  river  Jordan  of  cereals  and  root  crops.  The  anov  w-^ 
for  its  outlet,  is  an  exception,  its  waters  being  early,  and  usually  lies  till  spring.  ^^  ^^ 
pure,  sweet,  and  abounding  in  fish.  The  gen-  west^  section  there  are  two  seasonft-^ 
end  elevation  of  the  valleys  and  lakes  is  from  wet  and  dry.    The  temperature  is  rerj  nd- 
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for  so  high  a  latitude,  the  difference  in  mean  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

temperatore  between  summer  and  winter  in  ernment. 

Paget  Sound  being  only  24  degrees.  The  rivers  An  election  having  previously  been  held  and 

of  the  west  coast  abound  in  fine  salmon,  cod,  delegates  chosen  to  sit  in  a  convention,  for  the 

and  halibut    The  real  and  personal  property  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State  constitution, 

of  the  Territory  is  assessed  at  a  little  more  the  Assembly  met  at  Austin  on  the  15th  of 

than  ten  million  dollars.     Gold  is  found  in  June,  1868,  and  the  session   was  long  and 

Stevens  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  stormy,  though  the  delegates  were  almost  all 

Territory,  on  Glark^s  Fork  of  the  Oolumbia  and  Kepublicans,  the  Democrats  numbering  only 

its  tributaries,  and  silver  near  the  coast  in  about   ten.      But  the  Republican   members 

Pacific  County,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  themselves  composing  that  body  were  not  of 

Territory.    Coal  is  found,  of  excellent  quality  one  mind.    A  great,  seemingly  irreconcilable, 

and  in  large  quantities,  at  several  points.    Iron  contrariety  of  sentiments  on  substantial  points 

and  other  minerals  abound.    The  leading  ex-  manifested  itself  among  them  from  the  begin- 

port&  of  Eastern  Washington  are  '  live  stock,  ning,  and  time  served  ou^y  to  increase  it. 

gold,  wheat,  and  flour;  of  Western  Washing-  The  chief  subjects  of  discord  between  these 

ton,  lumber,  coal,  salmon  and  other  fish,  piles  two  sections  were  the  white  citizens  of  the 

and  spars.  State  who  had  favored  secession,  and  the*  ex- 

Wyoming. — ^Area,  97,883  square  miles.  Pop-  tent  of  the  State.  Texas  now  measures  about 
ulation,  in  1869,  estimated  at  60,000.  Capital,  220,000  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
Cheyenne.  Governor,  J.  A.  Campbell.  The  fivei  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Territory  was  organized  in  1868,  and  held  its^^e  ^'Badicals^'  insisted  on  disfranchising  some 
first  election  September  2, 1869.  For  delegate  thirty  thousand  whites — ^all  those,  in  fact,  who 
to  Congress,  S.  F.  Nuckolls,  Democrat,  was  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  secession ; 
elected,  having  1,886  minority  in  a  total  vote  they  insisted  also  upon  dismembering  Texas, 
of  5,266.  *The  Legislative  Council  has  nine  and  dividing  it  into  several  States,  so  that  the 
members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  organic  law,  in  course  of  formation,  should 
thirteen.  Both  are  unanimously  Democratic,  be  moulded  for  the  use  of  that  one  only  among 
The  Territory  had  five  counties — Albany,  the  projected  States  within  whose  boundary 
Carbon,  Carter,  Laramie,  and  one  not  named  they  would  continue  to  reside.  On  both 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  To  Wyoming  these  subjects  the  Conservatives  met  and 
more  than  to  any  other  Territory  or  State  of  firmly  opposed  the  ^'  Radicals,"  contending 
the  Union  the  title  of  *^  The  Heart  of  the  Con-  that  the  white  citizens  who  had  taken  part 
tinent"  may  be  appropriately  applied.  Situated  in  the  secession  movement  should  now  be 
between  the  41st  and  the  45th  parallels  of  enfranchised,  and  that  the  State  should  re- 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  2Yth  and  84th  main,  in  regard  to  its  area,  as  at  present,  and 
degrees  of  west  longitude  from  Washington,  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
traversed  in  its  whole  breadth  by  the  Union  stitution. 

Pacific  Railway,  and  soon  to  be  connected  by  These  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party 
railroad  lines  with  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colo-  had  about  an  equal  number  of  adherents 
rado,  with  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  well  among  the  delegates  in  the  convention,  and, 
adapted  to  all  the  crops  of  the  temperate  zone,  as  neither  would  yield  to  the  other,  the  result 
and  to  the  rearing  of  stock  with  the  great-  was  an  open  disruptipu,  when  t^ey  formed  them- 
est  facility,  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  selves  into  two  opposite  parties.  Each  division 
which  only  require  development  to  equal  the  had  also  its  leader,  the  Radicals  being  headed 
abundant  yield  of  the  Territories  north  and  by  Edmund  E.  Davis,  who  was  also  the  presi- 
south  of  it,  and  still  more  rich  in  its  vast  coal-  dent  of  the  convention ;  the  Conservatives  by 
beds,  its  excellent  iron-ores,  its  silver,  copper,  A.  J.  Hamilton,  formerly  Governor  of  the  State, 
lead,  and  its  petroleum- wells,  wilih  a  market  at  in  1865-1866,  and  now  one  of  the  Associate 
hand  for  all  it  can  produce  from  its  mines,  its  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  exercised, 
fields,  its  herds,  the  new  Territory  enters  ud-  perhaps,  a  greater  infiuence  on  a  large  portion 
on  its  organized  existence  under  favorable  of  the  assembly  than  the  president. 
auBpices.  There  were  in  Hay,  1869,  in  the  This  split,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  strength 
northern  part  of  the  Territory  (the  Wind  River  and  importance  to  the  few  Democratic  dele- 
Valley)  some  troubles  with  the  Indians,  but  gates,  who,  on  account  of  their  number,  must 
these  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  as  the  have  otherwise  been  quite  insignificant.  They 
United  States  troops  are  specially  watchful  in  could,  indeed,  neither  originate  nor  carry  a 
that  region,  and  the  locality  is  not  so  favorable  measure  calculated  to  give  expression  to  their 
as  some  others  for  Indian  raids.  principles  or  promote  their  interests ;  but  they 

TEXAS.  The  great  event  of  1869  in  Texas  were  enabled  to  hmder  the  passage  of  extreme 
was  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  accordance  measures  proposed  against  them  by  adding 
with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  their  weight  to  that  portion  of  their  adver- 
known  as  the  "Reconstruction  Acts,*^  to  the  saries  who  were  less  inimical, 
end  that  she  might  be  recognized  and  admit-  By  a  letter  dated  February  4, 1869,  M^for- 
ted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  agun,  and,  as  General  Canby,  commanding  the  Fifth  Mill- 
such,  participate,  through  her  representatives,  tary  District,  informed  the  Secretary  of  War 
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at   Washington   that    "  the    convention    had  Betolv^,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  ooDTentioD, 

completed  the  work  of  forming  a  constitution  ^^  State  of  Tewiioii^htto  be  aabdivided  into  State 

for  Texas,"  and  that  this  instrument  "would  ^^jSS?.^ThSrSe" P?;«dent of  ihi, coi^^^^ 

be  submitted  to  the  people  some  time  in  Juljr/'  hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  pictmbU 

This  time  had  been  suggested  by  himself,  be-  and  reaolutionB  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoom  of  Bep- 

cause  of  the  somewhat  unsettied  condition  of  lesentatiTea  and  Pxeaident  of  the  Senate  of  tk  United 

the  State,  which  he  describes  as  follows :    "In  *^^%   j  rwu  *.  *    *v                #  •  •     .v  ^ 

vu^  K^wb^T,  «T  ^ivi*  Mvo  u«7»vwL/vo  ««  *v«w TT  o .       ***  J^Bolv^d^  Tluit  for  tho  pnipoee  of  giving  the  Coa- 

thirty  counties    there   is  no  citiI   organiza-  greaaoftiTe  United  Statea  a  Street  i^ort^f  the  coa- 

tion    that    18    m    relation    with    the   Execu-  ditionof  the  State,  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

tive   department  of  the  State ;    in  some  of  that  body  all  auoh  matten  relating  to  the  eon^im 

the    counties    there    is    none    whatever;    in  of  the  State,and  the  wanU  of  to  loyilpwj^^ 

r^fi«A»i   i*   ;.  «^<k«i>:o.i     ^i^n^    ^«     ^4-k^.o   :♦■    ;<i  may  reqnire  the  oonaideration  and  action  of  CoMitsi, 

others  it  is  pwiial,   while   in    others  it    is  the  convention  ahaU  proceed  to  elect  bjbS^S 

understood   to  be   complete,  but   the   county  oonunlaaionere,  members  of  this  convention,  one  of 

officers  have  refused  to  recognize  the  Secretary  whom  ahall  be  a  reaident  of  that  portion  of  Tew 

of  State  or  to  make  any  reports  to  him.  Some  lyin«  ^^  of  the  thirly-aoeond  pwaDel  of  Utitadfi, 

counties  are  so  remote,  and  so  difficult  are  the  TtiT.'a^^ISi  S.^^^'SSw^M^iSL^ 
i*  »  j}  Av  i.  -i.  J,  1.  A.  of  the  Trmity  nver,  and  aonth  of  said  tnirtj-wcoad 
means  of  communication,  that  it  takes  from  pandleL  one  a  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  State 
twenty-five  to  forty  days  to  send  to  them  and  Ijina  between  the  Trinity  and  Golondo  Bivm,  and 
to  receive  an  answer.  In  many  other  counties  aontn  of  uid  thirty-eecond  paiallel,  and  one  a  wi- 
the county  organization  is  still  very  imperfect,  ^?*  of  that  portionof  the  State  lyinfwert  of  the 
«.d  in  my  jadgment  it  wiU  take atfeast  nin^  S'KXlX^^SS^^JSS^'t 
days  to  complete  the  cml  organization  through-  wants  of  their  re^eotive  aectionsof  the  State,  aM 
out  the  State.  The  registrars  of  election  hav-  proceed  to  Washington  City  to  bring  to  the  atteotioo 
ing  been  discharged  last  fall,  there  are  no  ori-  of  the  United  States  aU  sndi  matters  relatmgtotk 


reorganize  the  penonnel  of  the  registration,  greas. 
Although  the  condition  of  the  State  has  ma- 
terially Improved  since  the  November  election,  They  also  caused  these  oommisaoDen  to  U 
and  appears  to  be  improving  constantly,  there  voted  for  in  the  Oonatitutionsl  GonveBtiaB, 
are  still  some  sections  in  which  the  authority  and  sent  to  Washington,  at  an  expenditure  of 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  is  openly  $1,000  of  State  money  for  each  commiMioiKr, 
defied,  if  not  resisted,  and  the  civil  authority  the  president  of  the  convention  being  one 
is  indifferent  or  powerless,  while  the  military  among  the  chosen  six. 
force  stationed  there  is  too  small  to  miake  itself  At  the  time  when  General  Caaby  wrote  tbe 
respected."  He  concludes:  ^*The  arrange-  above  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  vork 
ment  of  the  troop  now  being  made  will,  I  of  forming  a  constitntion  for  Texas  seems  not 
hope,  cure  the  evil;  but,  until  that  be  done,  to  have  been  completed,  rinoe^  upon  the  con- 
and  the  machinery  for  the  registration  of  vention  being  a^oumed^  which  was  snbae 
voters  and  holding  elections  be  established,  a  quently  done  in  disorder,  he  sought  to  tsb 
fair  and  fk-ee  election,  as  contemplated  by  tne  possession  of  its  di^oined  reoords  and  ]»tper& 
fifth  section  of  the  law  of  March  28, 1867,  can-  and  assumed  to  himself,  with  the  codpeiatkis 
not  be  secured.V  of  his  assistants,  militaiy  and  civil,  the  task  (tf 

To  his  letter  the  general  appends  one  ad-  examining  what  the  convention  had  done,  ao^ 

dressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Davis,  president  of  the  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  oonstitation.  The 

Constitutional  Oonvention,  who  stated  that  Weekly  Texas  ^aU  QautU,  of  Febroarr  W 

"  the  convention  had  passed  a  resolve  for  the  1869,  published  the  following  aooount  erf  the 

division  of  the  State,"  and  that  ^'  the  division  time  and  manner  in  which  the  convention  vis 

was  supported  by  nine-tenths  of  the  loyal  acyoumed,  as  well  as  of  some  of  its  proceedj 

people."  concluding:   "We  earnestly  believe  ings;  and  its  statements  have  been  coofinna 

that  tnis  measure  will  finally  disperse  and  by  subsequent  events,  even  by  the  confcssun 

demoralize  the  disloyal  element,  and  give  us  of  the  actors  themselvea.    It  says:  **Tb6F^ 

a   separation  of  the  State  which  will  bring  construction  convention  was  a4joQnied  mm 

us  the  rest,  peace,  and  prosperity,  which  we  dt0  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  about  8  o'eioct 

have  for  so  many  years  been  striving  to  se-  by  its  president.  General  Davis,  a  qnonmiot 

cure."  its  members  not  being  present    Its  recorei 

Those  who  were  for  dividing  the  State  had  such  as  they  were,  went  into  the  po^s^^ 

previously  held  the  "Bepublican  State  Oon-  and  care  of  the  military  commander,  throogli 

vention  of  Texas,"  in  which  they  adopted  the  his  assistant  adjutant-general,  whowaspreso^ 

following  preamble  and  resolutions :  and  received  them«    The  closing  hours  of  tbe 

Whereat,  The  extent  of  tenitoir  of  the  State  of  convention   were    worthy  of  its  long  *m 

Texas,  the  oonfliotine  interests  of  the  widely-aepa-  stormy  existence,  and  wet^  distingoub^  ^^ 

rated  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  disorffaaiaation  so  bq  much  and  varied  wranirlinff  and  cfoas-por- 

widely  prevalent,  render  a  division  of  the  State  es-  -.^p^a  ^k^f  u  ^^^nXH  \xa.  ;>n^/wiofMA  irH<^rsbk. 

sentiiS  to  the  proper  well-being  of  the  people  there-  Y     ?"  ^^  a  f  ?,    *v     ^^v^JS^Sm^l 

of,  and  the  estAlikhment  of  law  and  order :  therefore,  ^  ^^^  the  details  thereof.    A  bnef  ^^^^ 

be  it  of  general  causes  which  have^  from  tbe  b^* 
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oing,  led  to  confusion  and  disorder,  may  not  and  npvard,  not  laboring  nnder  the  disabili- 

be  amiss."  *  *  't'  It  further  says :  ties  named  by  this  constitntion,  without  dis- 

After  the  diTuionislB  had  racoeeded  so  fin-  as  to  tinctiou  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition, 

appoint  tix  of  their  number  to  go  on  to  Washington  who  shall  be  a  resident  oi  this  State  at  the 

ana  represent  their  views  at  an  expense  of  $6,000  to  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or 

t^D  : ^^rSSStl'tXeThX^S^^^^  ^^o  ^f  }^l^^^  Reside  in  this  State'one 

liking  the  provision  on  suflyage,  which  was  finally  7^^}  Mid  m  the  oounty  m  which  he  oners  to 

adopted,  the  06  «fi«^  and  division  portion  oommenoed  vote  sixty  days  next  preceding  any  election, 

doin^  tbeir  utmost  to  break  up  the  convention,  be*  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  etc.  Persons  disfran- 

▼aa  over  the  printing,  the  presidenVs  faction  being  ®  £5P^"* ,     -    ^b      •   a    i. 

determined  to  prevent  its  bdng  nven  to  the  Sepob-        -I^he  oath  of  office  18  to  be  as  follows ; 

lican  office,  in  which  they  suwSSed  hy  breaking  up        Bicnoir  1.  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  all  oflB- 

a  ^TiOTum.    Their  plan  was  to  give  the  control  of  the  eers,  before  they  enter  upon  the  dntieB  of  their  offices, 

pnnting  to  the  W ashington  committee,  who  were  to  shall  take  the  foUowing  oath  or  affirmation :  *  *  I  ( A.B. ) 

take  every  thing  on  to  the  North,  and  have  the  print*  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  and 

ing  done  there,  which  would  have  been  a  disgraceM  impartially  dischaitte  and  perform  all  duties  incum- 

proceeding  for  themselves  and  the  State.    Finally,  bent  on  me  as ,  according  to  the  best  of  my 

the  whole  matter  ended  by  the  military  taking  pos-  skill  and  ability,  and  that  I  will  support  the  Consti- 

settion,  and  we  believe  that  General  Oanby  wiH  fix  tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 

up  matters  as  well  as  they  can  be  arranged  under  the  State.    And  I  do  forther  swear  (or  affinn)  that  since 

state  of  (^nAision  and  disorder  in  which  the  oonven-  the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  the  Congress 

tion  left  them.    We  have  heard  it  reported  that  the  ©f  the  "Dnited  States,  I,  being  a  citizen  of  this  State, 

jfeneral  will  appoint  one  of  each  wing  of  the  Sepub-  have  not  fought  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  or  com- 

licans,  together  with  a  military  officer,  to  inspect  and  mitted  an  assault   upon  any  person  with   deadly 

detemiine  what  the  convention  really  did  do;  and  weapons,  or  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a 

thus,  after  a  while,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  know  what  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  or  acted  as  second  in 

has  been  done,  and  then  the  people  of  Texas  can  fighting  a  duel,  or  knowingly  aided  or  assisted  anv 

bcjjin  to  consider  what  they  ought  to  do  in  the  one  thus  ofltending,  either  within  this  State  or  out  o? 

premises.    General  Canby,  an  unprejudiced  .party,  i^ ;  that  I  am  not  disqualified  from  holding  office 

will  be  able  to  perform  all  the  ministerial  duties  left  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

undone  by  the  turbulent  body  which  has,  at  last,  of  the  United  States  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  my 

dispersed.  We  have  full  confidence  that  the  military  disability  to  hold  office  under  the  fourteentn  ameni 

commander  will  act  for  the  best  under  all  the  circum-  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 

stances,  been  removed  bv  act  of  Congress);   and  Airther, 

In  its  issue  of  February  20th,  the  same  paper  ^^"^^  <^''^^  «1«^'  in  iJd^State. 
sajs:  ^'We  understaiid,  through  the  energy       The  Ordinance  of  Secession  made  by  tbe 

of  General  Oanby  and  his  assistants,  ndlitary  State  of  Texas  in  1861.  and  all  her  subsequent 

tnd  civil,  the  constitution  has  been  put  in  acts  relating  thereto,  the  new  constitution  ex- 

proper  shape,  and  will  shortly  be  published,  pressly  declares,  in  Article  XIX.,  to  have  been 

we  trusty  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  found  such  nuU  and  void  from  the  beginning,  with  some 

a  one  as  the  people  of  Texas  may  accept  with  limitations,  especially  as  they  may  affect  daims 

Iu)nor  and^safety.*'  acouired  by  private  parties. 

Some  two  weeks  later,  the  constitution  was        The  new  constitution  makes  important  pro- 

pnblished  in  pamphlet  form,  and  circulated  vision  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Texas, 

unong  the  citizens.    It  was  also   generally  Having  created  the  office  of  a  Superintendent 

print^,  or  commented  upon,  in  the  new  spa-  of  Public  Instruction,  and  defined  the  duties 

pera  throughout  the  State,  so  that  the  people  of  that  officer,  it  earnestly  ei\joins  theiLegislar 

&t  large  might  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  ture  to  establish  and  perfect  a  general  system 

its  contents.    Its  preamble  and  first  section  of  public  schools,  and  enforce  strict  compli- 

vere  as  follows :  &i^ce  ^th  its  regulations;  it  also  provides,  for 

Prkamblb.— We,  the  people  of  Texas,  acknowl-  t^^e^r  maintenance  and  progress,  ample  means 

o<lging  with  gratitude  the  grace  of  God,  in  permitting  •  from  various  sources. 

w  to  make  a  choice  of  our  form  of  government,  do        The  State  belog  as  yet  very  thinly  inhabited, 

iereby  ordain  and  estoWishthia  constitution:  ^he  tramers  of  the  new  constitution,  with  a 

AimciB  I. — BUI  of  Jaghit.    That  the  heresies  of       '^^  4.^  i^^^^^^i^  i,a»  ,^yvTxni»4>;^^  ««,^  *^^m  -^.i./*- 

nuUiflcation  and  seoewio^,  which  brought  the  coun-  ^©f  to  increase  her  population  and  thus  pro- 

try  to  grief,  may  be  eliminated  from  ftiture  political  tnoto  the  development  of  her  vast  resources, 

ducuflsion ;  that  public  order  may  be  restored,  pri-  made  provisions  which  seem  well  calculated  to 

vate  property  and  human  life  protected ;  and  the  invite  and  draw  settlers  from  abroad,  as  fol- 

Rreat  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  secured  to  us  io<«.g  nAmelv  • 

and  our  posterity :  we  declare  that—  *^  ^  "»  uaiuoij  . 

Bbctzov  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,        Sscnozrl.  There  shall  be  a  Bureau,  known  as  the 

uid  the  laws  and  treaties  made,  and  to  be  made,  in  *^  Bureau  of  Immigration,' '  which  shall  have  su^er- 

pursuance  thereof,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  su-  yision  and  control  of  all  matters  coimected  with  im- 

preme  law ;  that  tHa  constitution  is  framed  in  har-  migration.    The  head  of  this  Bureau  shall  be  styled 

monv  with,  and  in  subordination  thereto;  and  that  the  **  Superintendent  of  Inamigration.'*    He  shall  be 

the  nmdamental  prindples  embodied  herein  can  only  appointed  by  Uie  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 

be  changed,  subject  to  Tederal  authority.  and  consent  of  the  Senate,    fie^  shall  hold  his  office     . 

r/^«^^-«:^«  *x.^  «:^V4.  ^^  <.»4vl«««<«  a  •♦uIa  ttt  for  four  years,  and,  until  otherwise  fixed  by  law,  shall 

Concernmg  the  right  of  suffrage,  Article  YI.  ^^j^^  ^  ^^1  Compensation  of  $2,000.    He  shall     . 

ordams  thus:    "Every  male  citizen  of  the  have  such  further  powers  and  duties,  connected  with 

United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  immigration,  as  may  be  given  hy  law. 

Vol.  u.— i3.    a  .  . 
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Sio.  2.  Tho  LegiflUturo  Bball  have  power  to  ap-  plish  the  chief  purpose  of  their  mission,  thej 

propriate  part  of  the  ordiijaiy  revenue  of  the  Bute,  ^^  ^  for  gncceed  as  to  render  the  conaervativo 

^tfoL^'lS.^KriiffiBb^  EepnbUcanssuspectedofhavi^ 

Saying  the  expenses  of  thisBnreso,  to  the  snpmnt  of  eoaution  with  the  Democrats  and  86oeesi<»- 

agencies  in  foreign  seaports,  or  sei^rts  of  the  United  ists  of  Texas,  and  get  themselTes  the  credit  of 

States,  and  to  the  paynwnt,  in  part,  or  w»  Mo,  of  the  representing  the  only  Republican  party  exist- 

passage  of  immuraantsfi^^^  ing  in  that  State.    They  sacoeeded  also  in  ob- 

their  transportation  within  this  State.  2^P  .     ^T  ^'""'^         ^  Z    r^       ^^  *«  v*^ 

^  tainmg  the  postponement  of  the  general  eke- 

Powerful  inducements  to  settlers  are  also  the  tion  for  the  ratincation  or  r^eetion  of  the  new 

ordinances  set  down  in  Article  X.,  reserving  constitution,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  firat 

the  lands  of  the  State  with  whatever  minerals  Monday  in  July.    It  was  postponed  by  the 

found  beneath  their  surface,  for  gratuitous  dis-  Preadent  on  the  80th  day  of  November,  as  ^ 

tribution  among  them,  as  follows :  pears  from  the  following  proclamation : 

Sscnoir  6.  The  Legislature  shall  not  hereafter  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  ael  of  Cos- 
grant  lands  to  any  person  or  persons,  nor  shall  any  gr^sB  approved  April  10,  1869,  I  hereby  dengnate 
certificates  for  land  be  sold  at  the  Land-Office,  ex-  Tuesday,  the  80th  day  of  November,  1SS9.  ss  the 
cept  to  actual  settlers  upon  the  same,  and  in  lota  not  time  for  submitting  the  constitution  adopted  bv  tha 
exceeding  160  acres.  convention  which  met  in  Austin,  Texas,  on  the'lSch 

8io.  8.  To  every  head  of  a  fiunilv,  who  has  not  day  of  June,  1868,  to  the  voters  of  said  State,  iwis- 
a  homestead,  there  shall  be  donated  160  acres  of  tered  at  the  date  of  such  snbmisnon,  vis. : 
land,  out  of  the  public  domain,  upon  the  condition  i  direct  the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  the  said  eoosd- 
that  he  will  select,  locate,  and  occupy  the  siime  for  tntion  in  the  following  manner,  vis. :  Each  voter  &- 
three  years,  and  pay  the  office  fees  on  the  same.  To  yoring  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  as  adi»t«i 
all  single  men,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  there  shall  w  the  convention  of  the  16th  of  Jane,  18«8,  ahsll  ex- 
be  donated  80  acres  of  land,  out  of  the  public  domain,  press  his  judgment  by  voting  **  For  the  ConstitotioB.'' 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  imposed  feach  voter  fivoring  the  rejection  of  the  constitution 
upon  the  head  of  a  family.  shall  express  his  ^dgment  by  voting  ^^AgaLnst  the 

But  more,  perhaps,  than  other  inducements,  Constitution,"                                 .     ^      va 

the  Bcction'^chTeonre.  to  the  dtizen  t^  J^^^'Z^TZ^^'^SS::^^^ 

possession  and  use  of  his  property,  by  exempt-  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  thU  ftftecntii  dsy 

inff  it  to  a  liberal  amount  from  attachment  and  of  July,  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  «i^t 

sale  for  all  common  debts,  will  both  attract  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  of  tho  indepeodcoce  of 

people  from  abroad,  and  fix  them  there.  ^**  ^^*®^  ^^**«»  ^^  ninety-fourth^  ^  OKANT 

The  convention  appended  two  acta  to  the  By  the  President: 

constitution :  the  one  distributing  the  counties  Hamiltov  Fzso,  Secreury  of  State, 
of  the  States  into  four  Oongressional  districts, 

the  other  assigning  the  first  Monday  and  next  Meantime,  the  Radicals,  having  failed  in  the 
following  days  of  July,  1869,  as  the  time  in  attempt  to  prevent  the  new  oonjsUtatioii  from 
which  the  people  should  be  called  out  to  vote  heing  framed  and  adopted  by  the  ooQv«ntioa 
for  the  ratification  or  r^ection  of  the  new  con-  ^  Texas,  and  in  the  further  attempt  of  cmsiiM; 
stitution,  as  well  as  for  the  election  of  Sen-  it  to  be  repudiated  in  Washington,  resolved 
ators  and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature,  publidy  to  announce  their  acceptance  of  it  and 
of  all  State,  district,  and  county  officers,  and  ""^  candidates  for  State  officers  to  be  ekcteJ 
of  members  of  the  United  States  Congress;  under  its  provisions,  with  Edmund  J.  Davis  for 
and  the  second  Monday  of  September,  18G9,  Governor.  The  Conservatives,  to  whoae  ex»- 
in  which  "  the  members  of  the  Legislature  tions  that  instrument  in  its  present  form  owes 
elected  under  this  act  should  assemble  at  the  ^ts  existence,  naturally  offered  their  candidates 
capitol  in  the  city  of  Austin.  ^o*"  State  officers  to  be  chosen  at  the  sanw 
.  Soon  after  the  Constitutional  Convention  ©i«otion,  with  A.  J.  Hamilton  for  Govenor; 
had  been  a^oumed,  its  president,  Edmund  whereupon  the  two  Republican  sections  ea- 
J.  Davis,  with  the  other  five  commissioners,  E^^  in  a  hot  contest,  which  found  its  ex- 
representing  the  State-division  and  white-dis-  pression  in  meetings,  conventions,  and  speeches, 
franchisement  party,  proceeded  to  Washing-  throughout  the  State. 

ton,  where  they  endeavored  to  persuade  Con-  ^7  order  of  the  Army  Headquarters  at 

gress  and  the  Administration  that  the   new  wajhmgton,  issued  on  April  10,  1869,  BreTvt 

constitution  should  be  set  aside,  and  they  them-  Mijjor-General  J.  J.  Reynolds  had  been  ip- 

selves,  with  their  adherents  in  Texas,  empow-  pointed  to  the  conmiand  of  the  Fifth  Militarr 

ered  to  mould  another,  embodying  the  realiza-  District  agiun,  and  returned  to  Texaa.    In  a 

tion  of  those  views.    In  this  they  failed,  how-  ^^tter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 

ever.     A.  J.  Hamilton,  with  other  RepubU-  dated  September  4, 1869,  the  general  repryr 

cans,  followed  them  ana  showed  the  character  •^nts  the  relative  positions   and  domgs  of 

and  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  be  just  those  two  Republican  sections  from  the  begin- 

and  expedient;  so  that  the  conflict  which  had  n^ft  ^  follows: 

been  carried  on  for  so  long  a  time  between  these  Esadquabtkbs  Fnrni  Meutast  Bnmcr,  \ 

two  Republican  sections  at  the  convention-hall  ^^^^  <>»  Texas,  Sept^mUr  4, 1869.    f 

in  Texas  was  in  a  manner  fought  over  again  in  ^^J**  I'i^end^  of  a«  UnUjd  SUOm  : 

'nrAa'K;no4r.«i  n,UK«%^i^..i.«,i^.  «»;i4-i.»rrL^-^  Mt  dear  Gixbral:    After  your  snmraer  racrts- 

WashiMton  with  no  less  wdor,  and  the  same  re-  tion,  I  have  determined  to  sdcf  to  your  fUl  labow  » 

suit.    i5ut,  though  the  radicals  failed  to  accom-  few  words  on  the  political  situation  in  Texas. 
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Tou  will  remember  that  about  the  4th  of  March  these  very  laws.    (Examples  are  Stribling.  of  San 

last  there  were  present  in  Washington  two  delega-  Antonio,  for  Congress,  and  McFarland,  or  Austin, 

tlons  of  Texans,  Doth  claiming  to  be  representativea  for  the  State  Senate.) 

of  tht  Bepublican  party  of  Texas.     One  of  these  They  denounce  such  men  as  General  William  T. 

delegations,  headed  by  General  E.  J.  Davis,  was  Clarke,  who  was  nominated  to  Congress  by  a  conven- 

appomted  ojr  the  Constitutional  Convention  \  the  tion,  but  not  by  A.  J.  Hamilton  men. 

other  delegation,  headed  by  General  A.  J.  Hamilton,  No  fault  can  be  found  with  suoh  men  as  William 

was  self-appointed.  T.  Clarke,  whose  military  and  civil  record  is  without 

Pnrsuinff  the  policy  which  I  had  decided  upon  in  blemish.    No  reason  can  be  given  for  any  Bepublican 

October,  1867,  upon  my  arrival  in  Austin,  of  always  to  oppose  such  men  as  Clarke,  unless,  to  be  sure, 

endeavoring  to  produce  harmony  among  all  classes  they  are  included  in  the  dass  that  A.  J.  Hamilton 

.•  T»      v».             ,.-,t^3  .            ,.          ,-  .    ,  ^      denounced  from  the  stump  and  called  caxpet- 

rs  and  scallawags. 

circumstances  all  considered,  I  am  constrained 

that  I  would  reooinmend  for  office  men  of  both  fao^  to  believe  that  the  coalition  which  has  been  charged 

tiona,  who,  I  was  satisiied,  would  make  good  officers,  as  existing  between  ihe  Conservative,  or  A.  J.  Ham- 

The  Federal  appointments  were  pretty  evenly  di-  ilton  Bepablicans,  and  the  Democrats  (generally  ex- 

vided  between  the  two  factions,  much  to  my  gratifica-  rebels),  does  actually  exist, 

tlon^  as  I  still  hoped  to  see  hannony  brought  about.  The  platforms  of  the  two  winffs  of  the  Bepublican 

Tne  Badicals  (£.  J.  Davis  wing)  charged^  while  in  party  are  precisely  the  same.    The  Badlcal  wing  act 

WatfhinjBTton,  that  the  Conservative  Bepubucans  (A  out  their  professions  of  adherence  to  the  reconstmc- 

J.  Hamilton  winff)  had  entered  into  a  coalition  with  tion  laws  of  Congress,  and  present  for  office  men 

the  Democrats  of  the  State  to  support  A.  J.  HamU-  who  are  qualified  under  these  laws, 

ton  for  Governor,  and  in  turn  to  be  permitted  by  The  Conservative  wing  frequenUy  nominate  men 

him,  if  elected,  to  exert  their  influence  with  the  new  for  office  who  are  known  to  be  disqualified  under  the 

State  government    I  then  offered  to  denounce  ^is  reconstruction  laws,  but  who  are  also  known  to  be 

coalition  to  you  on  the  production  of  satisfactoiy  evi-  aooeptable  to  the  Democrats, 

denoe  that  it  existed.  The  evidence  was  not  pro-  The  success  of  tiie_A.  J.  Hamilton  Action,  as  it 
dueed.  I  sud  nothing  on  the  subject,  returned  to 
Texas,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  myself  well 
informed  on  all  ouestious  of  public  interest,  and 
especially  those  affecting  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State. 

I  travelled  from  New  Orleans  to  Galvostion  with  the  reconstruction  laws  with  a  persistency  worthy 

Judffe  J.  H.  BeU,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  of  a  better  cause. 

the  A.  J.  Hamilton  faction.   He  is  an  ex-Confederate  This  letter  is  already  too  long.  Use  it  as  you  please, 

judge.  In  conversation  about  Texas  politics,  I  urged  Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

upon  Judge  Bell  that  all  Bepublicans  should  attend  J.  J.  «ETNOLDS, 

the  convention  that  had  been  called  by  the  Badicals  Brevet  Miyor-General,  U.  B.  A. 

to  meet  at  Galveston  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  there  ^         v,.     ..       ^v  i  xx               i.         j      -i.!. 

to  harmonixe,  brinff  out  their  candidates,  and  cement  On  pnolication,  tQi8  letter  was  cnargea  witn 

the  party  In  theState.    He  emphatiouly  opposed  partionty  and  nntntth  by  both  Democrats  and 

such  acuon.    The  same  course  o7  conduct  was  pur-  Bepublicans.    The  Democrats  disclaimed  all 

sued  by  A.  J.  Hamilton,  Governor  Pease,  Colonel  intention  to  favor  the  election  of  such  as  could 

Haynes,'and  all  the  leading  men  of  that  wiug.  *i*bwjii»*v»ix  w  "•'y*  *^^  wavwu»v»»  v*  ^u^m  «>o  ^/vua^ 

The  convention  met  in  Galveston  on  the  10th  of  i^o^  t«^«  w^®  test-oath,  or  were  for  any  reason 

Jlay,  and,  without  transacting  much  business,  ad-  disqualified  according  to  the  requirements  of 

joumed  to  meet  in  Houston  on  the  7th  of  June.  the  reconstruction  law ;  they  also  disclaimed 

At  this  last  convention,  E.  J.  Davis  was  noml-  ^^ir  connection  with  Republicans  of  any  sort, 

nat»d  for  Governor.  _  A.  J.  HamUton,  Pease,  Bell,  ^^^„^i,  .y,^^  ^^„i  j  «„«t.^^  fbnan  ot««Tii  *h^\l 


entire  period  of  the  rebellion,  exerted  every  nerve  to 
destroy  the  Union,  and  who  have  uniformly  opposed 


part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.    I  am  eration  and  impartiality 

assured  by  parties  in  whom  I  place  reliance,  that  large  portion  of  the  Republican  party  better 

overtur«i  were  made  at  this  convention  by  tiieBadi.  satisfied  with  General  Reynolds's  letter.    In 

cals,  and  reiected  by  the  Conservatives.  ^>,   .,  ^  .^ ..r««*„4.;^«„  ^^a^  v« 

A  ticket/with  a:  J.  Hamaton  for  Governor  and  consequence  of  the  representations  made  by 

£.  J.  Davis  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  mieht  have  him  to  the  President,  that  *^  the  only  organized 

been  nominated  then  and  there,  and  would  have  pro-  Republican  party  in  Texas  was  that  headed  by 

duced  harmony  in  tiie  Bepublican  party,  but  for  the  g.  J.  Davis,^  and  of  his  beUef  that  the  A.  J. 

SS^iSi^e)  &E                           Hamilton  (Con-  Hamilton^epublicans  had  actually  entered 

This  convention  might  have  been  larger,  or  another  into  a  coalition  with  the  Democrats,  and  that 

one  held,  but  for  the  same  oppositiou,  and  to-day  their  success  "  would  be  the  defeat  of  Repub- 

the  only  organised  Bepublican  party  in  Texas  is  that  licanism  in  Texas,  and  put  the  State  into  the 

^*Si^/J^^  ^'  •^vP*^*- ,.      ,                  ,  „  hands  of  the  very  men  who,  during  the  entire 

The  Conservative  faction  have  opposed  all  organ-  .  j  *  -   ^    ^  j      \^^^^Ja   «„™  ^^^^^  ^^ 

i^d  concert  of  action  in  Uie  BepubfiSmparty.  It  U  penod  of  secession,  exerted  eveiy  nerve  to 

believed  that  the  reason  for  this  action  is  lound  in  destroy  the   Union,^^  the  Admmistration  at 

the  fact  that,   althouffh  the  Democrats  will  not  Washington  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  sys- 

openly  aflaiiate  with  the  Conservative  Bepublicans.  ^^^  ^f  removing  from  Federal  oflSces  the  sup- 

r/a^^forX^^r:^^e^o^^  POjter«  of  A.  f  Hamilton,  and  filling  them 
his  name  at  the  head  of  tiieir  pmmot,  otiiers  do  not  With  favorers  of  E.  J.  Davis.  This  was  gen- 
announce  his  name,  but  support  him.  erally  complamed  of,  as  depriving  the  people 
The  Conservative  Bepublicans  who  pretend,  espe-  of  the  freedom  of  suffrage,  and  ibrcing  them 
daily  when  in  Washihgton,  to  stand  on  the  recon-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  dictation.  On  this  account,  and  to 
stmction  laws  of  Congress,  nevertheless  come  right  ^i^^,  v:«,-«i^  ^f  «n  <.nar^i/»;/^«t  ^f  Klfn^  on 
to  Texas,  and,  in  th^  district  conventions,  nomi-  clear  himself  of   aU  suspicion  of  bemg  an    .. 

natc  men  for  office  who  cannot  qualiQr  according  to  accomplice  m  this  seeming  persecution  of  JKe- 
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publicans,  Governor  Pease  sent  hitf  resignation  new  constitotion  should  be  snbnutted  to  the 

to  the  xnilitarj  commander.  people  for  ratification  or  r^ection,  when  State 

Among  other  removals,  two  seem  worthy  and  conntj  officers,  members  of  OongrMB  and 

of  special  mention.    In  the  latter  part  of  Oo-  State  Le^latnre,  should  also  be  elected,  the 

tober.  1869,  William  R.  Fayle,  Jndge  of  the  military  commander  issued  two  montli  in 

Orimmal  Oonrt  of  Harris  and  Galveston  Conn-  advance  the  following  order : 

ties,  was  removed  by  order  No.  249  of  the  ^^,^,  ^,„^  y^^  1^^ 

military  commander,  on  the  ground  that  the  „  «, ^  -. 

judge  had  ordered  the  sboriif  to  summon  a  Hisadquabtib.  Fi™^^i«TDimior, 

white  jury  for  the  trial  of  a  particular  case  Avmk,  Txxas,  Oelobetl^im, 
some  time  standing,  in  which  the  criminal  was  in  compliance  with  the  piocUmstioa  of  the  Pns* 
"accused  of  two  of  the  gravest  offences  dent  of  tne  United  Btatm,  of  the  l5th  dij of  Jolr, 
known  to  the  law,"  but  who  appears  to  have  ^®*^»  *°^  the  reconBtraotion  laws  of  Congnn,  it  m 
had  the  power  greatly  to  influence  the  result  ^"ff^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^Id  at  the  coimtrs^t  of 
of  the  approachmg  election  m  favor  of  JJ«.  J.  each  organized  county  in  the  State  of  TexM,  coo- 
Davis.  The  fact  that  the  order  removing  the  mendng  on  Tuesday^  the  sotfa  day  of  Norerabcr,l9S». 
Judge  was  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  and  snd  to  oontinne  dunnf  the  1m,  second,  and  tbiid 

based  on  the  mere  personal  representation  of  ^y»  ^^  December,  186? ;  •*  ^l^<^^5l^rSJ2£: 

♦i»«  ^^»,:*.»i  i,:«»«^tV   »<.v;..»  JTJv*  ♦^  t>«  *^.Ji  tered  voters  may  vote  by  ballot  "  For  the  Cowtito- 

the  cnmmal  himself,  asking  not  to  be  tried  ^^^ '» or  "  A«u[nst  the  Constitution." 

before  Judge  Fayle,  with  other  rather  strange  An  eleotionwiU  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  plaee, 

circumstances  concurring  in  this  affair,  are  set  foi^— 

down  in  detail  by  the  judge  in  his  letter  to  FourmemberaofHouseof  BepreaenUiiTeeofria- 
General  Reynolds  on  the  subject  dated  Octo-  *H?*^^,?°8r,?*'.  41,  ^  «  _,ri^4 
u      ofl       y  ""~  ""  •""«*g^^«^^*'^  vj^»«f  Also,  for  the  following  "  elective  offloera,  otothW 

ber  26,  where  he  cites,  for  the  truth  of  hia  for  by  the  said  constituSon,"  via. : 

statements,  the  authentic  records  of  the  court,  Governor. 

and  other  facts,  condnding  thus :  ^' But,  gen-  Lieutenant-Governor. 

eral,  will  not  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  ComptroUer  of  Public  Aooounta. 

which  that  order  was  iBsued    ♦    •    •  _  fasten  ^^^ZSl^Xo^r^  Und-OfB«. 

the  conviction  m  the  minds  of  all  unprejudiced  Thirty  Benaton. 

and  thinking  men  that  the  real  ground  of  inter-  ITmety  Bepresentatives. 

ference  in  this  certain  cobb,  by  you,  is  not  that  ^  And  for  each  county,  one  Cleric  of  the  DUtrirt 

there  was  any  actual  or  intentional  violation  ^^""^^^J^^y^^TliT^T  ^^JT'^ 

«<?  4U^  i«™.  ^«  *«•  ^«*f  iv«4.  ♦!.«♦  «v^.«  «.—  «^  ^'•'^h  registered  voter,  besides  his  vote  on  tbeeoa- 

of  the  law  on  my  part,  but  that  there  was  an  sUtution,  may  vote  fo^  Governor,  LicntenanirGoT- 

essential  necessity  to  secure  the  acqmttal  of  ernor,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Land-OfBoe  Cwnas- 

the  mouth-piece  of  £.  J.  Davis's  faction,  lest  sioner,  one  member  of  the  United  Statea  Oonfres. 

his  fair  and  rightftil  conviction  should  prove  one  State  Senator  and  the  number  rfBepreeenwiTw 

destructive  to  their  prospect,  in  the  coming  SSS^5'*eDiSA<^^"«;?t.  8hAS 

election,  and  very  largely  tend  to  undeceive  county,  and  one  Juatice  of  tiie  Peaee  «br  the  pnowt 

the  authorities  at  Washington  as  to  the  true  in  which  he  resides. 

condition  of  affairs  in  tliis  State  of  Texas?  "  Where  the  PoUoe  Court  of  any  oountr  htf  «* 

Even  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  the  re-  flwady  divided  the  countvmto  J«!^«i  PJJ^;*; 

•«/v«.i  ««o*  ^^f^^^a^A  f/N  ia  fiiof  ^^io*;««  f^  Tn^^A  ^^  accordauce  with  General  Orders,  No.  ir,  fiwn  thw 

movaljustreferred  to,  IS  that  relating  to  Judge  headquartew,  it  wiU  be  done  iimediailT.   Th; 

D.  J.  Baldwin,  suspended  from  the  office  of  Clerked  each  County  Court  will  fhmiah  to  the  Bo«ri 

District  Attorney  of  the  Federal  Oonrt,  be-  of  Beffistrars.  on  or  before  the  day  of  eleetioo,  th« 

cause  he  was  a  supporter  of  A.  J.  Hamilton.  boundaBies  of  the  JustioeB*  precincts  for  th«  coonir. 

This  elicited  loud  cries  of  indignation  even  tJ^^^^Z^f^t^g^^^tS^t 

from  the  judge's  political  adversaries,  it  being  pUance  with  the  new  constitution. 

well   known    that  he   condemned    secession  Sesidents  of  unorganized  counties  ma7regii>ter«&<i 

fVom  the  beginning,  and  maintained  his  invio-  ^oto  in  the  counties  oy  whose  Boarda  they  were  regi^ 

late  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union  by  word  ^"^>  ^®^^-  .      .  _,        ,       ,  .     *w  j.,  rf 

and  deed  ever  afterwarf     On  this  ac^mit,  he  cUitioSr;^!:^^^^^?^^^ 

was  arrested  by  General  Magruder  s  orders,  and  the  Board  of  Registrars  will,  for  a  period  often  a»5«. 

confined,  with  others,  in  the  jail  at  Anderson  not  including  ^day,  revise,  at  the  oomAj  Kit  of 

for  many  months,  in  continual  apprehension  each  coun^,  the  registration  liat  of  the  ewmty^beffl* 

of  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  tEe  Confed-  ffi^lj  tn'^S^^^Sl'S.I.SrS: 

erate  mob,  who  attempted  to  storm  the  place  Ji^om  this  Headquarters.                                   • 

for  that  purpose,   but  were    hindered   from  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  dnrifif  t&« 

accomplishing  it  only  by  the  firmness  and  revision  of  reffistration,  upon  the  appUoaiion  of  inj 

courage  of  the  men  who  guarded  the  place.  duly-reg:Ut«ea  J^terwho  has  removed^  ij^ 

T^  ™wA«*  ♦!.«>  .^^^fff^/NM  A?  ii«»«su.  «4^«^»,rvf<>  to  remove,  from  the  county  in  whwh  he  was  on«in»-'» 

To  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  attempts,  ^uteredl  to  ftirhiah  him  with  a  eeitifioate  4*t  b« 

and,  perhaps,  to  employ  m  other  service  the  ^ aa  ao  rea^stered,  and  to  note  the  &ot  and  erv«  ^ 

many  men  posted  to  guard  the  jail,  Gener^  appUoant^a  name  from  the  original  liat,  finwariia^ 

Magruder  finally  sent  Mr.  Baldwm  and  the  diiplioateofthewrtifieateto  the  Beard  for  the »^ 

other  prisoners  out  of  the  Confederacy.  ^.Tarn^/sSffl^ri^ip^S^ 

To  provide  for  the  manner  of  holdmg  and  of  the  county  in  which  hia  new  residence  is  Mtal»^i. 

conducting  the  general  flection  at  which  the  the  Board  or  Begiatradon  for  that  eountv  wiU  coter 
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his  name  cpon  tlieir  roIlSf  indorsing  the  fact  upon        13.  The  sheriff  of  each  county,  with  two  deputies, 
the  certificate  of  the  applicant.    ^  will  be  required  to  be  present  at  the  revision  of  the 


and  no  payments  will  be  made  for  services  rendered  order^  and  to  see  that  paragraph  twelve  of  thia  order 

until  thia  oath  is  filed  in  the  ofBaoe  of  the  Secretary  is  strictly  enforced. 

for  Civil  Affairs  for  this  military  district.  14.  Boards  of  Registration  will  see  that  a  fiill  and 

5.  To  prevent  the  registration  of  any  person  not  fair  opportunity  is  given  for  eveiy  man  entitled  to 

entitled  to  vote  under  the  reconstruction  laws,  the  vote  to  have  his  name  registered ;  and  managers  of 

Boards  may  select  two  white  and  two  colored  persons  election  will  in  like  manner  do  every  thing  that  is  re- 

to  ehallenfi^  the  riffht  of  any  person  to  be  registered  qxiired  to  secure  a  (Hill  and  impartial  expression  of  the 

at  the  revision,  who,  In  the  opinion  of  the  persons  wishes  ^nd  opinions  of  the  registered  voters. 


— ^  .^^  ^^.^^^  »«^  ^......^.^w  .^v.  ««wx.^»<.,  upon  the  voting  to  anv  registered  .v,»w.»  ..»»,.». w..  »»w  ^^^^ 

right  of  such  challenged  person  to  register.  will  at  once  close  the  polls  and  make  tan  report  in 

«.  An  M>plioant  for  registration^  who  is  rejected  by  the  premises  to  the  nearest  post  commander,  who 

the  Board,  mav  appeal  to  the  district  commander,  will  take  immediate  action  to  arrest  the  ofilenders, 

The  Boards  will  not  enter  the  name  of  such  applicant,  and  hold  them  in  militarv  custody  until  further  orders, 

but  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  appeal  will  be  This  election  will  not  be  resumed  until  so  ordered 

made  out.  with  the  reasons  for  rejection  stated  in  fiill,  from  district  headquarters. 

and  will  he  forwarded  by  mail,  orin  the  most  ezpe-  16.  Immediatelv  upon  the  closing  of  the  polls,  the 

ditious  manner  practicable,  to  district  headquarters,  managers  and  clerks  of  election  shall   count  the 

A  duplicate  of  this  list  will  bo  retained  with  the  number  of  votes  polled,  and  compare  them  with  the 

registration  records,  to  be  disposed  of  as  directed  in  separate  poll-lists,  and  correct  if  possible  any  error 

paragraph  sixteen  or  this  order.  that  may  exist.    (The  ballot-boxes  will  not,  under 

7.  JBoards  of  Bcgistntion  are  invested,  while  in  any  circumstances,  be  opened  during  the  holding  of 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  with  the  the  election.)  The  managers  will  then  enter  upon 
power  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  compel  their  blanks,  to  be  fhmished,  the  summanr  of  votes  "for'* 
attendance  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  challenge,'  and  "against*'  the  constitution,  ana  the  number  of 
and  to  suppress  disorder  and  preserve  the  peace,  votes  polled  for  each  candidate  for  election  to  office. 
They  are  authorized  to  call  upon  the  civil  or  military  tOjzether  with  the  dcsi^ation  of  the  office.  This  list 
authorities  for  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary.  will  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  and  will  be  certified  to, 

8.  The  registrars  for  each  county  shall  be  managera  before  an  officer  authorued  to  administer  oaths,  by  aU 
of  election  for  their  respective  counties,  and  shall  the  manacera  and  clerks  of  election :  one  copy  to  be 
appoint  to  assist  them  in  holding  the  election  two  forwarded  by  mail  to  the  secretary  for  civil  affairs  at 
clerks,  who  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  this  headquarters ;  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the 
Congress  of  July  2. 1862.  president  of  the  Board.    The  ballots  shall  then  be 

9.  The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot.    The  ballot  of  each  placed  in  packages  and  securely  sealed,  and,  together 

colored  person  will  be  marked  "  colored,"  by  one  of  with  the  third  copv  of  the  lists  of  the  result  of  the 

the  managera  '*  -'    -*—  '-*—  ■*--*-^           »-  »  •-  -i— .j       —  j  _«  _.                    —  j           j-    _m  v_ 

the  ballot^] 

to  be  placed  v, 

person,  on  pfesentiiu^  his  ballot,  will  anounce  his  turned  over  to  him 'for  safe-keeping. 

name,  and.  if  upon  examination  his  name  should  be  17.  The  compensation  for  registrara,  managera  of 

founa  on  tne  list  of  registered  voters  for  that  county,  election,  and  sheriffs,  wiU  be  at  the  rate  of  six  dollara 

his  ballot  will  be  received  and  his  name  will  be  per  day  for  each  day  actually  employed ;  they  will 

entered  upon  the  poll*list  with  a  remark,  showing  also  be  allowed  ten  cents  per  mile  in  going  from  their 

whether  he  is  white  or  colored.    Blanks  for  poll-lists  homes  to  their  stations,  and  in  returning  therefrom. 

will  be  furnished,  upon  which  the  names  ox  all  per^  The  clerks  and  deputy-sheriffs  will  be  allowed  five 

sons  voting  will  be  entered.  dollarsper  day. 


party  tendering 

presents  a  certificate  of  reg^istration  unsupported  by  o'clock  p.  ii. 

the  registry,  or  when  the  certificate  shows  upon  its  19.  The  revision  and  election  shall  be  held  in  the 

face  that  it  was  issued  in  another  county,  he  shall  be  court-house  of  each  county,  if  practicable, 

subject  to  challenge  on  the  ground  of  identity,  or  resi-  20.  If  from  any  cause  any  of  the  registrara  of  a 


votera  to  act  as  challengere  at  the  polling*place.    period,  the  vacancv  will  be  supplied  by  the  remain- 
Ohalleziges  shall  be  received  by  the  managera  or  elec-    ing  registrara.    The  person  selected  must  be  able  to 


tion  only  through  the  appointed  challengen,  or  a  qtudify  according  to  this  order, 

member  of  the  Board,    jtf  the  person  challenged  is  21.  All  communications  regarding  questions  aris- 

known  to  either  of  the  managera  of  election  or  one  ing  fVom  registration  should  be  addressed  to  the 

of  the  clerks,  his  vote  shall  be  admitted  at  once.  "  Secretary  for  Civil  Affaire  "  at  this  headquartere. 

If  he  is  not  known,  he  must  produce  satisfactory  By  command  of  Bv'tMig.-General  BEYNOLDS. 

evidence.  H.  Clat  Wood,  Assistant-AcUutant-GeneraJ. 

11.  No  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  offiee  at  said  jjj^  persons  whom  the  commander  subse- 

el^onshaU  be  a  registrar,  manager  of  election,  or  q^ently  selected    to  compose  the  Board  of 

12.' AU  places  where  intoxicating  liquore  are  sold,  Kegistrars  were  pointed  to  as  calculated  to  se- 
at and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  countv  scats,  will  be  cure  the  election  of  the  **Badical"  ticket,  they 
closed  fh>m  sunset  on  the  evening  of^the  2dth  of  No-  being  well  known  as  most  declared  partisans 
vember,  and  wUl  remidn  closed  until  sunrise  on  the  of  Davis,  whereas  the  practice  had  always  heen 
mommg  of  the  4th  of  December;  and  the  sale  of  in-  ,^  v«„!7au^  «^«*««^:««  •^»«4^iV<i  ^^n«ii^  «»««•« 
toxicatiSg  Uquora  at  or  near  tie  polling-phMjes  is  *<>  liave  the  contending  parties  equaUy  repre- 
prohibi^,                                  *       o  sented  by  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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The  Democrats,  as  a  party,  took  no  direct  price  would  bring  $52,500,000.    Tbi^  hoy- 

action  in  regard  to  this  election.  They  held  no  ever,  may  be  rather  a  laiye  estimate.     The 

State  Convention,  nor  offered  candidates  for  cotton  crop  set  down  by  its  correspondent  at 

office.    Their  leadmg  men  and  papers,  how-  $20,000,000,  actnaUy  amounted  to  more  thin 

ever,  earnestly  urged  every  one  to  vote  for  the  $30,000,000.              ...                ,    * 

new  constitution  and  for  the  election  of  those  Railway  commamoation  is  now  much  at- 

among  the  Republican  candidates  who  pro-  tended  to,  a  large  portion  of  the  surplas  money 

fessed  sentiments  of  impartiality  toward  all  being  generally  invested  m  that  mterest  ber- 

citizens.  ©ral  important  lines  are  at  present  under  con- 

The  result  of  the  election  appears  from  an  struction  within  the  State,  which  will  k  a 

order  issued  by  the  military  commander  on  great  addition  to  those  m  actu^  operaboiL 

January  11,  1870,  as  follows :  "  The  Houston  and  Texas  Caitrd  Radroad  ^ 

•^      *         '                 be  running  from  Houston  to  Calvert  on  the 

VOTE  OK  TOT  ooKBTiTunoy.  ^^^  ^^  ScptembcT,  1869.    This  will  extend  com- 

Number  of  votes  "  For" 72,8ft6  munication  by  rail  one  hundred  and  ©ghty 

Number  of  votes  "  Agjdnst " 1,928  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^erior.   The 

Majority  for  Constitution 67,488  Memphis,  El  Paso,  and  ^ific,  and  the  Vud* 

„,      ^  „      .  ,  -     .         ^  burg,  Shreveport,  and  El  Paso  Railroads,  m 

The  folio wmg-named   persons   having  re-  ^^^'^  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans,  and  the 

ceived  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  were  de-  ^Q^ican  Gulf  and  San  Antonio  Railroads,  are 

clared  elected  to  the  positions  designated :  ^^^  ^  process  of  construction ;  while  tiiere 

Jfemben  of  Congreta.'-Tvnt  District,  G.  ^.Whit-  ^^^  ^^ree  Knes  of  steamships  in  gnccessfol 

7P^\  &?F»5-iftk^t?r^^^  open^tion  between  New  Yo^d  Griv^to. 

8taU  Omceri,-GoreTnoT,  Edmund  JTBavia :  Lieu-  besides  a  number  of  sad-vessds.     A  brancfl 

tenant-Governor,  J.  W.  Flanigan  ;  Comptroller,  A.  of  the  Central  Railroad  is  now  bemg  laia  mra 

Bledsoe;   Treasurer,   G.  W.   Honey;  Land-OfBoe  Brenham  to  Austin,  and  the  work  is  vigowslT 

Commissioner,  Jacob  Knechler.  prosecuted,  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  hands 

The  Legislature  elected  under  the  provisions  being  employed  on  it,  over  two  hnndred  con- 

of  the  new  constitution  seems  to  have  a  fair  victs  among  the  number, 
representation  of  all  parties,  "Democratic,"         A  great  calamity  befell  portions  of  Texas 

"  Conservative,"    and    "  Radical,"   the    last-  in  July,  caused  by  the  freshet  in  conseqneow 

named  apparently  preponderating.    They  have  of  extraordinary  rwns  of  tbree  days'  wntma- 

been  so  classified  in  some  papers  as  to  make  ance.     The  Guadalnpe,  Comal,  N®^*°j!T 

seventeen  "  Radical "  and  thirteen  "  Conserva-  Marcos,  and  Colorado  Rivers,  and  Peach  ueet 

tive"  senators;    though  others  contend  that  rose  higher  above  their  usual  level  *"J"/Jf 

"several  of  those  marked  Radical  were  elected  known  before — even  to  the  height  of  forty* 

by  Conservative  votes ;  "  in  the  Lower  House,  seven  feet  eight  inches,    ^he  a^acent  lands 

forty  "  Democrats  "  and  "  Conservatives,"  and  on  each  side,  to  the  distance  of  ten  milea  ana 

fifty  "Radicals."    Among  the  members  of  the  more,  were  completely  submerged,  the  crops 

legblative  body  there  are  ten  negroes ;  two  in  and  stores  destroyed,  and  not  only  all  tw 

the  Senate,  eight  in  the  House  of  Representa-  bridges  and  mills  on  the  banks  were^s^^tp* 

lives.  away,  but  the  cabina  of  the  negroes  and  am- 

With  regard  to  the  natural  and  social  condi-  houses,  situated  fSar  inland,  were  orertoppw 

tion  of  Texas,  it  might  be  described  as  an  im-  and  carried  off  by  the  flood.    In  the  citj  ^a 

mense   country  with  vast   resources   of  all  San  Antonio  itself^  both  of  its  bridges  lay  deep 

sorts,  and  with  very  few  inhabitants  to  render  under  water,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ucfoses 

them  available.    The  amount  of  her  live-stock,  forming  the  town  of  La  Grange,  not  to  mec- 

especially  of  homed  cattle,  has  become  prover-  tion  other  places,  when  the  waters  had  retire^ 

bial,  it  being  almost  countless ;  although  the  was  seen  no  more.    Not  a  few  hnman  live 

Indiana  and  the  Mexicans,  separately  or  joint-  were  lost  by  droT^ing.    With  regard  to  proj 

ly,  make  their  efforts  to  duninish  it  by  stealing  erty  of  all  Idndfl.  the  loss  was  incalcnlable.  a 

as  much,  and  as  frequently,  as  they  dare.  few  days  after  the  high  flood,  when  *°®^*^^ 

Among  the  products  raised  upon  its  soil,  subside^  the  damage  on  the  Colorado  woo 

including    wheat  and   other   cereals,  cotton  was  estimated  at  three  millian  ^^^^ 

seems  the  principal.    A  correspondent,  not  a  large  number  of  fiirmers  and  workmen  ve 

Texan,  of  the  Now  York  Sun,  in  a  letter  dated  thus  reduced  to  absolute  destitution. 
Houston,  August  25,  1869,  says:  "Lands  can        On  the  general  condition  of  Texas,  a  mr 
be  bought  in  Texas  to-day  at  from  $8  to  $5  per    mary  of  General  Reynolds's  report  for  the  t» 
acre,  upon  which  can  be  annually  raised  a  500-    ending  September  80, 1869,  has  becnpublisn«*H 
pound  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.    The  cotton    as  follows :  . 

crop  last  year  brought  about  $20,000,000 ;  the       The  length  of  frontier  line  in  this  district  to  ^ 
beeves  and  hides  about  $10,000,000;  and  the    protected  againiit  Indian  incursiona  ertend^nv 
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twenty-ftiz  penoxu.  «      -     , 

It  will  be  imposaible  to  prevent  Indian  raidfl  as  the  bar,  at  Hartford,  which  thenceforward  be- 
long as  there  are  wild  Indians  not  assiffned  to  any  came  his  home.  He  soon  attainiBd  a  high  rank 
defined  temtory,  and  protection  to  the  frontier  can-  in  his  profession,  though  surrounded  by  some 
not  be  afforded  with  the  force  m  the  diBtnct,  owinff  ^^  f>,«  «w*»«*  iT«-«-<k««  ;««  xr-™-  ir«%»i«^;i  t« 
to  the  nmnerouB  demands  made  upon  it  in  t&e  txl  ?L?  v  *  ^  lawyers  in  ^New  England.  In 
cutionofthereoonetructionlawt.  ^^^^  "^  ^^  appointed  State  Attorney  for 

Yoluntaiy  county  oiganizationa  of  citizens  have  Hartford  County,  and  retained  the  position  till 

in  some  cases  been  authorized  and  proved  effective  1885.    In  the  spring  of  1885  he  was  elected  to 

'ZrZt  i^^JSitiui"i^«^!'l^^                    ^  Congress  from  the  First  Connecticut  District, 

not  met  witn  cordial  response  from  the  people.  .•.JH.  lootr tn^^  j  i i,     j  •     • 

Itis  recommended  by  General  BeySolds  that  a  and  in  1887  was  reelected  by  a  handsome  m^  on- 
line  of  telemph  be  buQt  oonnectinff  the  posts  be-  ty.  His  two  terms  of  service  covered  the  pe- 
tween  Bed  Kiver  and  the  Bio  Orande  at  some  con-  riod  of  the  great  financial  panic  of  1887,  and, 
venient  pointy  witi  Austin,  S^  Antonio,  or  Wapo.  true  to  his  earliest  convictions,  Mr.  Toucey  susr 
Ducn  a  line  will  afford  prompt  eommumeation  with  ♦«:„a*i  fK^  «MA«<mi.Ao  ^^  4.i»«.  v^^^^^4'1^a  /n.^-^ 
frontier  poste,  and  wUl  SflfectTOncert  of  action.  The  **^^  *^®  measures  of  the  Executive  (Gen- 
expenses  will  be  triflinff  compared  with  the  advan-  ^^^  Jackson  durmg  his  first  term  and  Mr.  V  an 
ta^s  that  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Buren  during  his  second).    A  man  of  calm. 

Depredations  in  the  country,  between  the  Nueces  thoughtful,  judicial  cast  of  mind,  he  wielded 

;^?J'^wX  tJ.''♦^-^Jf«•!?«*^^               *"i^^  a  powerful  influence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

voted  cluefly  to  the  raLsirup  of  cattle,  have  been ^li.  x»  tt               v  •              j*  j.-l.             •  ^ 

numerous,   ^e  oflfendersrindians  and  Mexicans,  ^ntatives.    He  WM  chairmm  of  the  special 

gmerally  come  from  the  south  side  of  the  Bio  committee  on  the  Graves  and  Cilley  duel,  and 

rande.  and  the  stolen  cattle  are  conveyed  there  for  his  report  on  the  subject,  concluding  with  a 

sale.    Orders  have  acoordinglv  been  Issued  directing  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Graves  and  the 

1^'^s.rbnTi tss^tTi'C'n'JriiS'pr'gi  ^>^^v>^  *»>•  t*  "is*""^  "frir^  "^ 

which  to  test  the  efficiency  of  this  reguhition.    The  ^^^  °^^  ™®^  ^'  ^^  parties  in  the  House, 

evil  threatens  to  become  one  of  such  msgnitude  as  In  1889  Mr.  Toucey  returned  to  the  practice 

to  demand  a  reference  to  the  Government  of  Mexico,  of  his  profession :  was  again  appointed  State 

^  The  ordinary  didl  machinery  of  the  SUte  has  been  Attorney  in  1842,  and  held  the  office  till  1844. 

iL^rtte^nn^'lSSL^ofTe'^^^^  J?  1845>e  was' nominated  for  Governor  of 

Improvement  is  apparent  in  the  disposition  of  juries  Connecticut ;    there  was  no  election  by  the 

to  punish  for  murder  and  other  high  crimes,  linitary  people,  and  the  Whigs,  having  a  majority  in  the 

aid  has  iMjen  lumished  to  clvU  authontioj  to  sup-  Legislature,  elected  their  candidate.    The  next 

^Titt.^'pJolSS^'Tf^t'j'oSt^^n  of  ye«hew..«g«mp«tinnominatian,«.i«8be- 

February  18. 1869,  many  county  offices  were  vacated.  ior«i  there  was  no  election  by  the  people,  but, 

'  Efforts  to  flu  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned  have^  in  the  Democrats  having  a  m^ority  in  the  Legis- 

many  cases,  been  unsuccessftil.    Laxity  in  execution  lature,  Mr.  Toucey  was  chosen.    His  course  in 

of  laws  and  interference  with  the  collection  of  Btate  regard  to  a  proposed  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and 

Sl^g^^to^s^pT^^ce'^L^ir^              ^h^o^  Sl5?™  ^^^ hri^e over thToSnnecticit  at 

dnration  of  the  term,  and  the  fact  that  "appointees"  Midaletown,  was  used  to  prevent  his  noroma- 

are  in  most  cases  unpopular.    The  number  of  cases  tion  the  next  year,  as  he  had  foreseen  would 

tried  by  militanr  commission,  under  section  8  of  the  be  the  case.    In  1848  President  Polk  nomi- 

a^  ^IJil^S  ^5?I»  ^^  October  1, 1868,  to  Septem-  ^^^^  j^jjjj  f  j,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

ber  80, 1869,  is  flfty-nine,  of  which  twenty-one  were  ^^    uuuxvm,  -atwiu^pj  ^^u^^sjl  i,uc  ..uii^^tu 

convicied,  a^d  thirty-eiglt  acquitted.  States.    He  accepted  and  served  m  this  capa- 

The  number  of  murders  in  the  State  from  January  city  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk^s  Administration, 

1, 1869,  to  September  80,  1869,  was  three  hundred  being  also,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  acting-Secre- 

and  eij[hty-four,  md  the  number  of  crimes  of  this  tary  of  State.    He  added,  while  in  this  position, 

"•^I'r^trrea'nSebeenesta^^^^  to  his  already  high  reputoti^^                       In 

an  officer  of  the  medical  d«>8rtment  detailed  to  super-  looO,  a  year  after  his  return  home,  he  was 

vise  their  observance.    The  State  has  been  exempt  elected  a  State  Senator,  and  in  1862  a  member 

from  aU  epidemic  disease.  of  the  Assembly  from  Hartford.    There  was  an 

TOUCEY,  IsAi.0,  LL.  D.,  an  American  jurist,  unfllled  United  States  senatorship  at  this  time, 

political  leader,  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  in  and  Mr.  Toucey  was  elected  to  serve  out  the 

Newtown,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  November  five  years  of  it.    He  took  his  seat  immediately 

5,  1796 ;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn..  July  80,  after  'receiving  his   credentials,  and   though 

1869.    He  was  of  a  family  distinguisned  for  in-  during  that  period  he  was  for  but  little  of  the 

tellectual  culture  and  refinement,  and  was  early  time  the  representative  of  a  majority  of  the 

destined  for  the  bar.    His  education  was  most-  people  of  his  State,  yet  his  course  in  the  Sen- 

ly  a  private  one,  though  pursuing  the  full  ate  was  dignified,  and  never  specially  offensive 

collegiate  course  of  study.    From  1810  to  1814  to  his  political  opponents.    His  term  expired 

he  was  prosecuting  his  studies  with  a  very  ac-  March  4,  1857,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  at  once 

complisned  teacher  at  Westport,  Conn.,  and  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  Cahinet  as  Secretary 

for  nearly  three  years  more  he  was  engaged  of  the  Navy,  Which  he  accepted,  and  held  till 

in  teaching  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  March  4, 1861.    As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 

thus  fixing  indelibly  in  his  mind  what  he  had  and    one   of    the   constitutional    counsellors 

previously  acquired.    In  1817  he  commenced  of  the  President,  his  opinions  were  always 
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characterized  bj  a  jadicial  deliberation  and  dropped  the  Secretary,  bnt  clothed  the  Aoditor 
coolness,  and  usually  by  sound  judgment.  He  with  his  powers.  On  the  7th  of  Febraanr, 
was  never  impetuous  or  violent,  never  rash  or  1781,  it  was  resolved  ^^that  there  he  a  Super- 
hasty.  It  should  be  said,  in  justice  to  his  intendent  of  Finance,  a  Secretary  of  War,  and 
memory,  that  the  two  charges  persistently  a  Secretary  of  .Marine."  In  the  Soptamber 
made  against  him  while  in  this  position,  that  following,  ^^  the  functions  and  appcuntmeota  of 
he  deliberately  sent  away  the  vessels  of  the  the  Oommissioners  of  the  Treasuiy.  Chamber 
Navy  to  distant  seas,  to  prevent  their  nse  in  of  Accounts,  Anditor-Genend,  aoditon,  aod 
suppressing  secession  at  its  commencement,  extra  commissioners  of  aooonnta,  thdr  aanst- 
and  that  he  favored  and  aided  it,  had  very  ants,  nnder-officers,  and  clerks"  were  ended, 
little  foundation  in  truth.  It  was  proved  and  a  Comptroller,  &  Treasurer,  a  Register, 
before  the  ^^  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  auditors  and  clerks  were  appointed  m  tkeir 
the  War,'^  that  in  the  summer  and  autumn  place.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1784^  it  was  (m^ 
of  1860  the  number  of  vessels  on  the  Home  dered  ^'  that  a  board,  consisting  of  three  com- 
Squadron  was  larger  than  for  many  years,  and  missioners  to  be  appointed  by  Congress,  be 
that  the  dispatch  of  some  of  the  best  ships  of  instituted  to  snpermtend  the  Treasory,  and 
that  squadron  to  foreign  stations,  late  in  1860,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  vhich 
was  only  a  necessary  change,  in  accordance  shall  be  styled  ^  The  Board  of  Treasorj."  And 
with  all  previous  precedent.  We  have  his  own  here  ended  the  efforts  to  organize  the  Treastoy 
distinct  avowal  that  in  the  Cabinet  from  first  to  during  the  Confederation. 
last  he  opposed  secession,  believing  that  it  was  In  the  first  session  of  Congress  nnder  tbe 
entirely  inadmissible  under  the  Constitution.  Constitution,  an  aot  was  passed  dated  Septeo- 
But,  though  as  a  jurist  he  held  this  view,  it  her  2,  1789,  *Ho  establish  the  Tressarr  De> 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  personal  sympathies  partment,"  which  was  thus  organized:  *^Tber« 
were  with  the  South,  and  opposed  to  the  war.  shall  be  a  Department  of  Treasory,  in  ▼hi<^ 
He  returned  to  Hartford  in  March,  1861,  and  shall  be  the  following  officers,  namdy,  a  Seere- 
thenceforward  seldom  appeared  in  public,  de-  tary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  deemed  the  head 
voting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  of  the  department,  a  Comptroller,  an  Auditor, 
and  to  literary  studies,  in  which  he  always  took  a  Treasurer,  a  Register,  and  an  Assistant  to 
delight.  In  private  life  Mr.  Toucey  was  re«  Ihe  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury.''  That  Uv  has 
markable  for  his  dignified  courtesy,  his  hospi-  met  with  various  modifications  in  the  <»ghtj 
tality,  and  his  general  amiability.  His  manners  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  paaaage;  it 
were  refined,  and  no  political  strife  or  oontro-  has  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  reqdranentd  of 
versy  ever  caused  him  to  neglect  those  social  a  growing  nation ;  bat  so  perfect  is  its  theorr, 
amenities  which  give  so  much  of  its  charm  to  tluit  its  general  provisions  still  remain  the  lav 

private  life.                                             of  the  hmd.    Under  it  the  following  persew 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT,    UNITED  have  been  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury: 

STATES.— In  the  early  part  of  the  third  ses-  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  appointed 

sion  of  the  Colonial  Congress,  a  resolve  was  in  1789;  Oliver  Woloott,  Jr.,  of  Oonnecdeat, 

passed,  dated  February  17,  1776,    ^^that  a  1795;  Samnel  Dexter,  of  Massachosetta,  1600; 

standing  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  Albert  Qallatin,  from  Pennsylvania,  1801 ;  0. 

superintending  the  Treasury."    On  the  first  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  1814;  A.J.  Dal- 

of  April   subsequent,  it  was  resolved   that  las,  of  Pennsylvania,  1814 ;  W,  H.  Crawford, 

"a  Treasury  Office  of  Accounts  be  instituted  Georgia,  1816;  Richard  Rash,  Pennsrirania, 

and  established,  and  that  such  office  be  kept  1825;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Pennsrlvania,  182$; 

in  the  city  or  place  where  Congress  shm  Louis  McLane,  Delaware,  1881 ;  W.  J.  Dub^ 

from  time  to  time  be  assembled  and  hold  Pennsylvania,  1888;  Roger  B.Tanej,Mtf7]fD<l 

their  sessions,  and  that  the  said  office  of  ao-  1888;  Levi  Woodbury,  New  Hampshire, ISM; 

counts*  be  under  the  direction  and  superin-  Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio,  1841 ;  Walter  forwvi 

tendence  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania,  1841 ;  John  0.  Spenc^,  Ner 

Treasury."    On  the  26th  of  September,  1778,  York,  1848 ;  George  M.  Bibb,  Kentnckr,  m; 

Congress  established  the  offices  of  Comptroller,  R.  J.  Walker,  lOssissippi,  1845 ;  W.  M.  Mcf- 

Auditor,  Treasurer,  and   two   Chambers   of  dith,  Pennsylvania,  1849 ;    Thomas  Gorvm. 

Accounts,  to  consist  of  three  commissioners  Ohio,  1850 ;  James  Guthrie,  Kentnokr,  1^; 

each,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  annually  ap-  Howell  Cobb,  Georgia,  1857;  Philip  F.Thomtt 

pointed  by  Congress.   On  the  11th  of  February,  Maryland,  1860;  John  A.  Dix,  New  Yoit,  1^1  i 

1779,  the  office  of  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio,  1861 ;  W.  P.  FcJBen- 

was  established,  with  a  sahiry  of  $2,000,  but  den,  Maine,  1864 ;  Hugh  MoCalloeh,  bduuDi, 

without  any  designation  of  the  duties  of  the  1866 ;  and  George  S.  Bontwell,  of  Kassachv- 

offioe ;  this  law  lasted  but  a  few  months.   July  setts,  1869.                                                , 

80,  1779,  an  ordinance  was  passed  '^  establish-  The  office  of  Assistant-Secretary,  «stahlub^ 

ing  a  Board  of  Treasury  ana  the  proper  offices  in  1789,  was  abolished  as  early  as  Mur,  ITw. 

for  managing  the  finances  of  thd  United  States,"  Tench  Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  th* 

consisting   of  five   commissioners   for    *'  the  only  incumbent.    The  law  was  renewed  n^ 

Board,"  an  Auditor-General,  and  six  (tempo-  years  later,  and  the  following  persons nppointw 

rary)  auditors  of  the  army;  this  ordmanoe  under  it:  Charles B. Penrose,  of  PennsrlTtfui. 
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1849;  A.  A.  Hall,  Tennessee,  1849;  W.  L.  1850;  Samuel  Casey,  1868;  W.  C.  Price,  1860; 

Hodge,  Louisiana,  1850 ;  Peter  G.  Washington,  and  Francis  £.  Spinner,  1861. 

District  of  Columbia,  1868 ;  Philip  Clayton,  The  First  Comptroller  revises  the  accounts 

Georgia,  1857;  George  Harrington,  District  of  settled  by  the  First  and 'Fifth  Auditors,  and 

Columbia,  1861 ;  and  J.  F.  Hartley,  Maine,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office ;  these 

1865.    In  1864  an  additional  Assistant  Secre-  Include  all  the  civil  accounts  except  those  re- 

tary  was  authorized,  and  the  place  has  been  lating  to  customs  and  tiie  postal  service.    The 

filled  by  Maunsell  B.  Field,  of  New  York,  1864 ;  Second  Comptroller  revises  the  accounts  settled 

William  Eaton   Chandler,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors, 

1866 ;  Edmund  Cooper  (for  six  months).  Ten*  which  are  exclusively  naval  and  military.    The 

neseee,  1867 ;  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  1869.  Comptroller  of  the  CuFrency  is  charged  with 

The  Treasury  Department,  as  now  organized,  the  execution  <^  all  laws  concerning  tlie  issue 
is  divided  into  eighteen  Bureaus,  of  which  ten  and  regulation  of  the  national  currency. 
have  to  do  with  the-  ooUeotion,  safe-keeping.  The  First  Auditor  examines  all  accounts  ac- 
and  distribution  of  the  public  moneys ;  eight  eruing  in  the  Treasury  Department.,  and  the 
with  the  Mint,  statistics,  coast  survey,  light-  salaries  and  contingent  expenses  of  all  the  de- 
houses,  etc.  The  Secretary  has  the  i4>point»  partments,  including  the  salaries  of  the  civil 
ment  of  about  sixteen  thousand  employes,  of  list,  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  the 
whom  over  three  thousand  are  in  the  Bureaus  contmgent  expenses  of  Congress,  the  salaries 
at  Washington,  five  thousand  in  the  various  of  Government  clerks,  etc.,  etc.  The  Second 
custom-houses  and  sub-Treasuries,  and  over  Auditor,  whose  Bureau  is  the  largest  at  Wash- 
seven  thousand  in  the  internal  revenue  ser-  ington,  audits  all  accounts  relating  to  thd  pay 
vice.  About  two-fifths  of  the  officers  of  Gov-  of  the  army,  the  recruiting,  hospitfd,  and 
emment  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre-  medical  service,  and  the  property  account  of 
tary.  The  collection  of  moneys  is  chiefly  made  officers.  The  Third  Auditor  examines  the 
through  the  Customs  and  Internal  Bevenue  Quartermasters'  accounts,  and  all  such  as  re- 
Bureaus  ;  the  distribution  of  them  is  under  the  late  to  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  pension- 
charge  of  the  two  Comptrollers  and  the  six  agents'  accounts,  and  the  claims  of  States  and 
Auditors.  All  claims  for  money  must  first  pasa  Territories  for  national  military  services.  The 
the  deinsion  of  an  Auditor,  then  of  a  Comp*  Fourth  Auditor  supervises  the  expenses  of  the 
troller.  The  Comptrollers  decide  all  legal  naval  service  exclusively.  The  Fifth  Auditor 
questions;  their  decisions  overule  the  opinion  examines  and  adjusts  accounts  connected  with 
of  the  Secretary  himself;  no  moneys  can  be  the  diplomatic  and  internal  revenue  service ; 
paid  out,  unless,  in  their  Judgment,  authorized  and  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  tJie  Post- 
by  law.  They  instruct  the  Auditors  how  to  Office  Department,  commonly  called  the  Sixth 
state  accounts  and  correct  the  settlements ;  Auditor,  is  both  auditor  and  comptroller  for 
with  them  lies  the  ultimate  power  of  control  all  post-office  work. 

in  the  settlement  of  accounts!  The  Auditors  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  established 
examine  and  adjust  all  claims  for  payment,  and  July  1, 1862,  collects  the  moneys  assessed  for 
certify  their  correctness  to  the  Comptroller,  internal  duties,  stamps,  licenses,  etc.  The 
The  system  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  set-  Commissioner  pays  over  daily  to  the  Treasurer 
tlementof  accounts  and  management  of  moneys  all  public  moneys  which  come  into  his  posses- 
in  the  Treasury  Department  is  as  peifect  aa  sion.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of  these  ex- 
eighty  years  of  financial  experience  can  make  it  tensive  revenues,  the  country  is  divided  into 

The  oflice  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  two  hundred  and  forty  districts,  each  having 

States  is  the  highest  in  the  Treasury  under  the  its  assessor  and  collector.    In  the  fiscal  year 

Secretary.     During  the  current  year  he  has  1866,  this  Bureau  collected  and  paid  over  more 

had  at  fJl  times  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  than  three  hundred  and  nine  million  dollars, 

million  dollars  in  his  hands  for  safe-keeping,  a  sum  tiiat  considerably  exceeded  the  entire 

It  is  his  duty  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  revenue  of  Great  Britain  for  that  year,  indnd- 

of  the  Uuited  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same*  ing  customs,  excise,  stamps,  property-tax,  and 

upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary,  ex-  postal  receipts.    By  the  acts  of  1867  and  1868 

amined  by  the  Auditor,  countendgned  by  the  considerable  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 

Comptroller,  and  recorded  by  the  Register,  collections  of  this  Bureau,  but  during  the  pres- 

Seven   Assistant-Treasurers,    at   New  York,  ent  year  (1869)  there  have  been  paid  into  the 

Boston,  Philadelphia.  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Treasury  from  this  source  nearly  one  hundred 

St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  are  his  deputies  and  sixty  million  dollars, 

to  aid  in  the  charge  of  the  public  funds.    Dur-  The  National  Currency  Bureau,  established 

ing  the  six  years  from  1862  to  1868  the  Treasury  March  25,  1868,  is  charged  with  the  execution 

has  annually  received  and  expended  six  billion  of  all  laws  respecting  the  issue  and  regulation 

five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.    The  fol-  of  the  national  currency.    The  head  of  the 

lowing  persons  have  been  Treasurers  of  the  Bureau  is  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency. 

United  States :  Samuel  Meredith,  1789 ;  Thomas  By  this  act,  banking  associations  may  be  formed 

T.  Tucker,  1801 ;  Michael  Nourse  {ad  interim\  by  any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  five, 

1828 ;  William  Clark,  1828 ;  John  Campbell,  with  a  capital  of  at  least  $100,000 ;  in  cities 

1880;  William  Selden,  18i0;   John  Sloane,  containing  over  50,000  inhabitants,  the  cap- 
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ital  must  be  at  least  $200,000,  and  in  smaller  Showing  receipts  in  excess  of  expenditures 

places,  b^  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  to  the  amonnt  of  $49,458,149.46. 

the  Treasary,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  When  the  snccessfol  termination  of  theRev- 

$50,000.    Before  C(Mnmencing  business,  each  olntionarjt  War  made  the  United  States  ooe 

association  is  required  to  deliver  to  the  Treas-  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  our  domestic  dek 

urer  of  the  United  States  registered  bonds  amounted  to  $42,000,000;  oar  for^  debt, 

for  not  less  than  $30,000,  nor  less  than  one-  principally  due  to  France  and  noUind,  to 

third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in.  These  bonds  nearly  $12,000,000  more.    Ahhoiigh  thb  debt 

are  held  in  security  for  notes  to  be  issued  by  had  mostly  passed  at  a  great  sacrifice  from  the 

the  bank,  which  must  not  exceed  either  the  ori^al  owners  into  the  hands  of  specolaton, 

capitid  stock,  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  Hamilton  advised  its  payment  in  fhll,  and  tbe 

so  transferred.    By  this  law,  all  State  banks  further  assumption  of  $25^000,000  of  war  debts 

were  suspended,  a  currency  provided  that  is  incurred  by  the  States.    The  propositioi)  wa 

equally  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  at  first  defeated,  but,  by  uniting  thia  metrare 

entire  control  of  the  currency  of  the  nation  with  one  for  establishing  the  capital  of  the 

placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  nation  on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  both  vere 

The  first  bank  authorized  under  this  act  was  passed.  Accordingly  the  Congress  that  as- 
established  in  July,  1863.  In  July,  1869,  there  sembled  in  New  York,  in  January,  1790,  fmded 
were  1,619  banks  in  existence,  with  a  capital  the  domestic  debt,  including  $81,600,000  of 
of  $422,000,000,  with  $295,000,000  of  notes  State  indebtedness,  weighing  the  yoang  nitioa 
outstanding,  and  $587,000,000  of  deposits.  down  with  a  debt  of  $75,000,000.   The  oot- 

The  Registrar  of  the  Treasury  records  the  re-  standing  continental  money  was  redeemed  it 

ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  moneys ;  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in  specie  for  etch  hnndred 

the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  United  States ;  in  paper.    To  meet  the  mterest  of  this  debt,  s 

and  superintends  the  issue  of  national  bonds,  duty  was  laid,  in  1790,  on  imported  wine^ 

and  the  examination  and  destruction  of  Treas-  spirits,  and  coffee,  and  subsequently  on  itills 

ury-notes  and  fractional  currency.   Transcripts  and  domesdo  spirits.    A  duty  of  five  per  ceot 

from  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  certified  by  was  laid  on  sundry  woollen  manufactures,  serea 

him,  and  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  de-  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  those  of  silk,  cotton. 

partment,  are  received  as  evidence  in  all  courts,  and  iron,  ten  per  cent,  on  articles  composed  of 

The  Oommissioner  of  Onstoms  supervises  the  gold,  silver,  pearls,  or  other  predoaa  stones: 

receipts  from  customs,  and  the  accounts  of  moderate  duties  were  also  laid  on  most  other 

collectors.    The  erection  and  repair  of  custom-  imported  commodities, 

houses,  and  the  support  of  marine  hospitals  The  French  Revolution  began  in  tbe  year  of 

and  light-houses,  and  the  prevention  of  smug-  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution, 

gling,  are  under  nis  superintendence.  The  consequent  disturbance  in  Europe  greatlf 

The  Statistical  Bureau  is  the  youngest  branch  increased  the  price  of  American  prodactioBS, 

of  the  Treasury.    It  prepares  monthly  exhibits  more  than  doubled  our  exports  in  seven  jetn. 

of  statistics  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  raised  our  tonnage  from  490,000  tons  to 

and  publishes  tabular  statements  in  regard  to  1,088,000. 

trade  and  industry,  especially  those  connected  In  February,  1791,  a  United  States  Bank  vis 

with  railroad  returns,  manufactures,  and  the  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  fov* 

material  interests  of  the  nation.  fifths  to  be  taken  by  the  people,  one-fifth  b^ 

The  Light-house  Board,  the  Mint,  the  Ooast-  the  United  States,  m  his  next  message,  Wish- 

survey  Office,  the  Supervising  Architect's  Of-  ington  congratulated  the  country  on  tbe  n* 

fice,  and  the  Solicitors  Office,  are  Bureaus  of  pidity  with  which  its  stock  had  been  t«keo: 

the  Treasury  Department,  but  have  no  charge  *^  The  rapid  subscription  to  the  United  StAtH 

of  the  financial  interests  of  the  nation.    Their  Bank,  wnich  completed  the  sum  allowed  to  be 

sphere  is  indicated  by  their  name.  subscribed  in  a  single  day,  is  among  the  strik- 

Of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  thus  organ-  ing  and  pleasing  evidences  which  present  them- 

ized,  the  following  were  the  receipts  and  expend,  'selves,  not  only  of  coi^dence  in  the  Govern* 

itures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  june  80,  1869.  ment,  but  of  resources  in  the  commnnitj.^ 

BEosiFTs.  In  April,  1792,  a  national  mint  wss  estib- 

Customs .' . . .  $180,048,426  69  lished  at  Philadelphia;  the  original  set  direct«^ 

Internal  revenue 168,856,460  86  it  to  be  kept  wherever  the  seat  of  gOTernment 

ffitii"::::::::::;:::::::::    M^ilS  «  f -"^iJJ^^rt?'  but  it  h«  never  i««.m«rea 

^^'^^ i!l!!!d^lir  ^?S;^?J*itdirectt«of$8,000.000w. 

Total  exclusive  of  loans. ....  $370,943,747  21  j^^  ^p^^^'  ^lie  people,  the  only  tax  of  the  kiwi 

n-.i                  KPBWMTURw.  prior  to  1812.    In  1799  a  valuable  toriff  Kt 

Cml  service  and  miscellaneoua    $56,474,061  53  ^      fnunt^  hv  th^  9,i^r^tjirT  Oliver  VokoT. 

Pensions  and  Indians 86,519,544  84  7      "*™®*^  ^J  tlie»ecretary,  uuver 

War  Department 78,501,990  61  J  '•»  ^'^^  passed  by  Uongress. 

Navy  Department 20,000,757  97  November  17,  1800,  the  Treasurr  Deptn- 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 180,694,242  80  ment,  with  its  full  corps  of  fifty  clorks,  VJ-* 

Premium  on  Treasnry-notes. . . .          800,000  00  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  Waahingt?^ 

$321,490,597  75  and  commenced  its  operations  in  a  plain  ^^ 
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building  on  the  same  spot  the  pres«nt  TrcBBcrf 
building  occobies. 

la  1S03  LoniBiann  wu  purchased  fWnn 
France  for  $16,000,000;  jet  bo  rapid  was 
our  fiDancial  growth,  owing  to  the  wars 
then  perroding  Europe,  that  this  increase  to 
onr  debt  wsb  wholly  paid  off  within  three 

The  War  of  1812  necessitated  loans  to  the 
amount  of  |70,47S,209.T8,  and  issnes  of  Trea»- 
nrj-notesto  the  amount  of  $88,680,704.  War 
taxes  were  imposed  on  sngar  refined  in  this 
country,  on  distilled  spirits,  sales  at  auction, 
retailing  wises  and  spirits,  on  pleasnre-CBr- 
riagee,  bftU^-notes,  hills  of  eichauge,  imported 
salt,  thrnitare,  watches,  and  mannfactures. 
Postal  rates  ware  increased  fifty  per  cent.  In 
1814.  two  loans  were  advertised— one  of  them 
for  $25,000,000— bnt  the  rate  of  discount  waa 
so  great  that  the  Government  declined  to  ne- 
gotiate. In  Augnst,  1614,  the  Treasary  was 
bamt  to  the  ground  hy  the  British,  but  most 
of  the  papers  were  saved. 

In  April,  1816,  a  new  national  bank  was 
chartered  for  twenty  yeare,  with  a  capital  of 
$35,000,000. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  a  new  tariff  act  was  passed  in  1816, 
fixing  daties  at  from  7)-  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  act  remained  in  force  till  1824. 
In  1828,  a  bill  was  enacted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protection,  increasing  the  duties  on 
cottons,  woollens,  ete.  In  July,  1832,  the  na- 
tional debt  being  comparatively  paid  off,  a  low- 
scaled  tariff  was  adopted.  Bat  in  March,  1633, 
Mr.  Clay's  Compromise  Bill  was  enacted,  pro- 
Tiding  a  graduated  scale  for  reducing,  till  1841, 
all  duties  over  20  per  cent.  , 

April  1,  1633,  the  Treasury  building  was 
af^in  destroyed  by  fire,  with  many  of  its 
records  and  papera. 

in  December,  1836,  the  President's  m'essage 
anconnced  that  the  national  debt  would  be 
paid  off  at  the  close  of  that  year,  and  a  surplus 
of  $19,000,000  would  remain  in  the  Treasury. 
A  bill  was  accordiugly  passed  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  with  the 
States,  for  safe  keeping,  all  surplus  fiinda  over 
$3,000,000. 

In  July,  1840,  the  Treasury  was  divorced 
A'om  the  banks,  and  its  funds  were  retained 
in  its  own  keeping.  Receivers  of  the  public 
moneys  were  appointed  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Charleston,  and  St,  Louis.  In  Angost,  1842, 
a  strongly  protective  tariff  was  paased,  raising 
the  ad  taUrtm  duties  SO,  60,  and  more,  per 
cent.      In  1846,  three  important  acts  were 

E eased ;  the  Independent  Treasury,  the  ware- 
ousing,  and  a  free-trade  tariff,  constmcted 
hy  Robert  J.  Wallter,  The  war  with  Mexico 
increased  the  national  debt  from  $16,000,000 
U>  $64,000,000. 

In  July,  1862,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
was  created.  In  Fchmary,  1663,  a  national 
currency  bill  was  passed,  making  banks  Na- 
tional, and  not  State. 


Prior  to  1898,  our  national  receipts  mainly 
arose  from  customs.  The  sums  received  from 
the  sale  of  lands  varied  greatly,  from  $21,677,- 
179  in  1836,  to  $126,046  in  1662.  Since  1863, 
lai^e  sums  Have  been  realized  from  internal 
revenue;  hut  the  history  of  our  national 
finances  may  be  best  traced  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  our  exports,  imports, 
expenditures,  and  debt,  for  each  year  since 
the    commencement  of  Washington's   preu- 
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HAHBISOir  AKD  TTLXH^I  AOIOKISrBATIOX. 


Ymf. 


1841. 

1848 

1848* 

1844. 

1845. 


EsporU. 


$121,851,808 

104,691,581 

84,846,480 

111,200,046 

114,646.006 


ImporU. 


$1ST,M6,1T7 

100,163,087 

64,758,799 

108,485.098 

117,264,664 


Zzpcadltom. 


$81,787,580 
82,996,876 
12,118,106 
88,642,010 
80,490,408 


IDtbl. 


$6,737,888 
16,028,486 
27.208,450 
24,748,188 
17,098,794 


POLKAS  ADIONUTIIATIOK. 


1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1819. 


$118,488,516  $121,691,797 
158,648,622  146,545,688 


154.082,181 
145,765,8«) 


154,996,998 
147,657,489 


$27,682,28-2 
60,590,861 
60,665,148 
56,886,422 


$16,760,926 
88,^6,628 
48,<»6,879 
64,704,698 


TATLOB  AKD  VILUCOBX^S  ADMnnSTBATIOX. 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 


$151,898,790 
218,888,011 
200,658,806 
280,976,157 


$178,188,818 
216,224,962 
212,945,442 
987,978,647 


$44,604,718 
48,476,104 
46,712.606 
64,677,061 


$64,228,288 
62,660,895 
65,180,682 
67,840,628 


FixBOX'8  ▲xncnnsTBATiov. 


1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 


$278,241,064 
275,156,846 
826,964,906 
862,960,606 


$804,562,881 
261,463,520 
814,689,918 
860,890,141 


$76,478,119 
66,164.775 
72,726,841 
71,274,587 


$47,242,206 
89,969,781 
80,968,900 
29.060,886 


BUCHJLirAN'8  ADXUnSTBATXOV. 


1S5S. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 


$824,644,421 
856,780,461 
400,122,296 
24S,97i;m 


$282,613,100 
838,768.130 
862,162.541 
286,598,185) 


$82,002,186 
83,678.648 
77,055,126 
85,387,818 


$44,910,77^ 
56,754,699 
64,769,708 
90,867,828 


UXOOLar'S  ADlCOrtBTBATfOir. 


1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1865. 


$229,983,085 
822,359.264 
801,9»i,561 
836,697,138 


$275,857,051 
252,919.920 
829,562,895 
234,389,810 


$570,fr41,700 

805,796,680 

1,296,144,656 

1.897,674,294 


$514,211,871 
1,096,796,181 
1.740,680,489 
2,682,693,026 


jomrsov's  ADKzyuTBATXoir. 


1866.  $550,684,299 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 


438,577.812 
454,801,713 
413,054,615 


$445,512,158 
411,738,809 
878,409,448 
487,814,255 


$1,141,072,666 

1,008.079,655 

1,069,888,970 

664,777,966 


$2,783,425,879 
2,092,199,215 
2,686,820,964 
2,489,200,464 


The  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  Isi 
day  of  January,  1870,  was  as  follows: 

Beftring  Interest  In  coin  at  6  per  cent $221,669,800 

6       *'        1,886,848,800 

**             in  lawlbl  money 69,545,000 

On  which  Interest  has  ceased 4,140,980 

Bemand  and  legal-tender  notes 856,118,008 

Fractional  currency 89,762,664 

Ctold  certificates 40,170^880 

Interest  accrued 80,468,4M 

Total 2,056,184,668 

Coin $109,159,476 

Currency 12,778^968 

Slnklngftind 22,545,997 

Bonds  purchased 64,906,860 

— -     109,n7,71$ 

Debt,  less  amount  in  Treasury $2,448,746,962 

TROPLONG,  Raymond  Theodore,  a  French 
juijst,  statesman,  and  pnblicist,  bom  at  St. 
Gaudens  (Haute-Garonne),  October  8,  1795 ; 
died  in  Paris,  February  28,  1869.  Of  his 
chUdbood  and  youth  we  have  no  information, 
but  shortly  after  the  second  Restoration  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1819  entered 
the  magistracy  as  a  substitute  in  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  Alen9on.  lie  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed King's  Attorney,  at  Sart^ne,  and 
about  a  year  later  deputy  Attorney-General  at 

*  To  June  80. 


Bastia.  Here  he  married,  and  beoune  after  a 
time  Advocate-General.  In  1829  he  t6»  ip- 
pointed  tq  the  same  office  at  Nancy.  Here 
he  gained  a  high  reputation  by  hia  leaned 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  territorial 
rights  appertatmng  to  the  sovereigiatj  of  tb« 
Dukes  of  Lorraine.  In  1833  K  Troplong  was 
made  President  of  the  C!ourt  of  Nancy; 
in  1834  he  received  the  decoratioa  of  tlie 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1835  was  called  to 
occupy  a  seat  as  Councillor  in  the  Conn 
of  Cassation.  This  rapid  promotion  was  dse 
mainly  to  his  very  able  treatiaea  on  legal 
topics,  which  had  given  him  a  high  repatatioa 
throughout  France.  On  the  4th  of  July,  Wi 
he  was  made  a  Pew  of  France,  and  two  yeart 
later,  on  the  death  of  Bar<»i  Segoier,  Fii^ 
President  of  the  Court  of  Paris;  he  was  called 
to  that  high  position  by  a  decree  dated  Dee^a- 
ber  22,  1848.  His  great  abiUties  aa  a  jmist 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Louis  Napoleon; 
and  a  month  after  the  coup  cT^tot,  JaniiaryS^ 
1852,  he  was  made  Qeuator.  He  waa  aooa 
elected  Vice-President,  and,  in  1854^  PraaideDt 
of  tiie  Senate,  and  on  the  SOtii  December,  l»»i 
the  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1859  ba 
succeeded  M.  Pourtales  as  First  Prendent  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  in  1858  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  CoonciL  As  earif  ai 
1840  he  had  been  elected  (as  suoeeaaor  to  M. 
Dannou)  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  in  the  aecdoo  of 
legislation.  He  was  also  a  member  of  tbe 
commission  for  the  management  of  the  Opera, 
and  President  of  the  Council-General  of  tbe 
Department  of  the  Euro.  IL  Troploiig^agreat«$t 
work  is  ''  The  CivU  Code  Explamed,*'  in  29 
vols.,  8vo  (1883-'68),  a  continuation  of  "The 
Commentary  on  the  Civil  Code"  of  TouHier. 
Several  of  the  treatises  in  this  great  work  bare 
been  published  separately,  and  have  paa^ 
through  numerous  editions,  partioohtflj  {b< 
following:  "  On  Privileges  and  Mortgage«>"< 
vols.,  8vo ;  "  Of  Sales,"  2  vols. ;  *'  Of  Preacrip- 
tive  Rights,"  2  vols. ;  "  Of  the  Marriage  Gob- 
tract,"  4  vols. ;  "  Of  Donations,"  4  vols.  Be 
sides  this  great  work,  M.  Troplong  is  theaotbor 
of  "  The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Ciril 
Law  of  the  Romans,"  8vo,  1843;  "Of  the 
Power  of  the  State  over  Education,"  1^; 
"On  Property,"  1848;  »*  The  Armida  of 
Gluck,"  8vo,  1869 ;  and  numerous  oontiiba- 
tions  to  the  reviews. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Area,  1,917,472  square  miles.  The 
monarch  of  the  Ottomans  is  usoally  knovi 
abroad  as  the  Grand  Sultan,  and  at  hone  as 
the  Padishah,  but  his  true  titie  is  Khan,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  pachas,  beys,  agas,  and  effen* 
dis,  is  appended  to  the  name.  The  preaent 
sovereign  is  Abd-ul- Aziz-Khan,  bom  Febra- 
ary  9,  1830  (according  to  Turkish  chronolo^t 
15th  of  Chabaun,  a.  h.  1245).  He  is  the  thl^ 
ty-second  of  the  house  of  Osman,  and  tj« 
twenty-ninth  who  since  the  capture  of  Cvn- 
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Btantinople  L&s  held  the  throne.  He  succeeded 
hu  brother,  Abd-iil*Me^id-S3ian — ^the  eldest 
male  of  the  family  taking  anecesnon,  whether 
in  a  direet  line  or  not-^Jone  20, 1861.  Hia 
children  are  Tonasoff  Izz*ed-Deen  Effendi,  bom 
October  9,  1857,  colonel  in  the  army;  Boltana 
Salih^-boni  Angnst  10,  1862;  Mahmond-IDje- 
nail-ed-Deen,  bom  November  20, 1862;  Mech- 
med  Sellm,  bom  October  8,  1866,  and  Abd- 
nl-Xe^iid,  bom  June  27, 1868.  Hia  only  sister, 
the  Snltana  Adile,  bom  May  28,  1826,  was 
married  to  the  late  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  Jime 
12,  1845 ;  so  that  the  present  vassal  rnler  of 
Egypt  18  connected  by  family  ties  with  his 
aoseraiiL 

The  high  ministers  of  state  are — 1.  Ali 
Pacha  (March,  1868),  Grand- Vizier,  who  has 
the  title  of  Highness,  and  presides  over  the 
Ooancil  of  State.  2.  Hassan,  Sheik-nl-lslam, 
or  Mufti,  who  is  chief  of  the  Ulema,  or  legal 
and  religious  Ooundl,  and  is  the  chief  inter- 
preter  of  the  law.  The  Council  of  State  is 
fiorther  made  np  of  the  following  ministers, 
who  are  dependent  .upon  the  Grand-Yizier: 
Foreign  Affairs,  Ali  Pacha ;  War,  Hussein  Pa- 
cha (1869);  Finance,  Sadylc  Pacha  (1869)*  Ma- 
rine, Mahmoud  Pacha;  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Pnblio  Hygiene,  Oabouli  Pacha;  Police, 
Hoaamy  Pacha;  Justice,  Mumtaz Effendi;  Pub- 
lic Instraction,  Safret  Pacha;  Intendant  of 
Mosques,  Tefdd  Effendi;  Interior,  Mehem- 
ed  Ruchdi  Pacha;  Postmaster-General,  Ya- 
ver  Pacha;  Comptroller  of  Public  Debt,  Eiani 
Pacha;  Grand  Marshal  (vacant);  Lientenant- 
GoTemor  of  the  Serdar-ekrem,  Abd-ul-Eeilm ; 
and  ministers  without  portfolio,  Riza  Pacha, 
Kybryslu  Mehemed  Pacha,  Eiamil  Pacha, 
and  Mastapha  Fazyl  Pacha. 

The  Divan,  or  Council  of  State,  comprises 
the  superior  and  inferior  clerical  force,  and 
embraces  six  ranks  of  fhnctionaries.  Besides 
the  Divan  there  are  special  councils,  such  as 
Justice,  War,  Admiralty,  etc.  Since  1868, 
there  has  been  a  CouncU  of  State  (Chourai- 
Devlet),  charged  with  the  preparation  of  laws, 
the  discussion  of  thie  budget,  etc.,  and  di- 
vided into  five  sections — ^Administration,  Fi- 
nance, Justice,  Instruction,  and  Commerce. 
It  18  composed  of  fifty  members.  Christians 
and  MnsBulmen,  chosen  by  the  Sultan,  and  the 
president  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Ottoman  empire  is  divided  into  general 
gOTemments  {eyaleti),  under  the  administra- 
tion of  governors-general  (viUU).  These  are 
again  divided  into  provinces  {livas)  under  lieu- 
tenant-governors (haimanolxms) ;  these  into 
districta  {eaea$%  and  these  into  villages  and 
hamlets  {nshozet).  Since  1865  the  govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  new  system  of  provincial 
adminiatration,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
deceotralization,  which  has  been  extended 
gradually  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  gen- 
eral governments  in  the  European  and  Afri- 
can dominions  of  Turkey,  including  the  semi- 
independent  countries,  giving  the  names  best 
known  to  Americans,  are  as  follows : 


STAI.BTt. 


Thnce 

Toima 

Boimuttla. .. 
BenrU 


BoRiia 

Xpiras 

Macedonia... 
Crete 


Archipelago.. 

PftpU 
BjUiln 

Lrdia 

Pbiygla....  I 
Pftmphylia. ) 

An^ra 

Cappadoda.. 
Taittbecoren. 
Brzeroam.  .. 
Koordifltan.. 
Cbarbnmt... 
Aleppo...... 

SyrU 


aQTSBsroBa-aaKniAiM 


Turkey  in  Europe, 

Konivhld  Pacha 

Sobri  Pacha 

Charles  X.«  Prince 

Hicbael  Obrenovltch,  Prince, 
Woiwode,  with  rank  of  V iaier. 

Oaman  Pacha 

Ahmed  Baaalm  Pacha 

Arlf  Pacba,  Yizier 

Aarlf  Effendi 

Turkeif  in  Aeia, 
Kaifterln  Ahmed  Pacha,  Yl- 

sier 

TeTlIk  Pacha 

Baanl  Pacha,  Field-Hanhal.. 
lamael  Pacha 


OAPITAI*. 


Veli-ad-Deen  Pacha,  Ylaler. .  Konia. 


Adrlanople. 
Bonstchouk. 
Bachareet. 

Belgrade. 

Bosna-ieFai. 

Janina. 

Salonlca. 

Candia. 


Rhodea. 
Kaatamorenl 
Bronsea. 
Smyrna. 


Lebanon 

Babylonia.  .. 

Mecca 

Habech....  I 
He^8....  I 
Temen 


Sgypt. 


Ahmed  Tertik  Pacha. . . 

AUBisa  Pacha 

MoQcblia  Pacha 

Hehmed  Bachld  Pacha. 

Mastapha  Pacha 

Iszet  Pacha 

I7echad  Pacha 


Bachld  Pacha. 


TrIpoU.. 
Tunis... 


Franco  Bflondl 

TaUeden  Pacha 

Bcherif  Abd-nl-lah  Pacha.... 

Moammer  Pacha 

Ahmed  Fadia 

Turitey  ti  AfHctt, 
Ismail  Pacha,  Grand  YMer, 

Kedewl 

MahmoadNedIm  Pacha 

Mehmed  Sadik  Pacha,  Fleld- 

Marthal. 


Angora. 

Sivas. 

Trebixoi)de. 

Erzcronm. 

Diarbekir. 

Charbront. 

Aleppo. 

iB^ascns 
i      and 

i  Bcirout. 
Delr-elKamr 
Bagdad. 
Mecca. 

BJldda. 

Mecca. 


Cairo. 
TripoU. 


Besides  the  princes  of  Roumania  and  Ser- 
via,  also  the  Governor-General  of  the  Lebanon, 
in  Ana  (Franco  Effendi),  is  a  Ohristian. 

The  population  amounts  to  42,060,610,  of 
which  24,876,000  are  Mussulmans,  16,260,000 
Christians  of  the  Greelc,  ArmeniaiL  Syrian, 
and  other  Oriental  rites,  160,000  Israelites, 
214,000  Zingaries  or  Gipsies,  and  the  rest 
mainly  Ghristians  of  the  Latin  rite  (Roman 
Oatholics),  with  a  sprinkling  of  Protestants. 
The  Mussulmans  are  under  the  .religious  control 
of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  and  their  own  religious 
ftinctionaries,  the  Mohammedan  being  the 
state  faith ;  but,  as  all  other  religions  are  toler- 
ated, tibe  other  denominations  have  their  hier- 
archy. Throughout  the  empire  there  are  two 
patriarchs  and  eleven  archbishops  and  vicars 
apostolic  of  the  Roman  Oatholic,  aud  eighteen 
archbishops  of  the  Greek,  Melchite,  Syrian, 
Armenian,  and  Ohaldean  rites,  with  a  numer- 
ous body  of  bishops  and  minor  ecclesiastics. 
For  the  purpose  of  official  communication  with 
it  the  Sublime  Porte  recognizes  the  following 
chiefs  of  the  different  religious  commimities : 
Gregory,  Patriarch  of  the  separated  Greek 
Church  (resigned  in  1669) ;  Bo^hos,  Patriarch 
of  the  seceding  Armenians  (resigned  in  1869) ; 
O.  Yarthalites,  Civil  Chief  of  the  Latins;  Clem- 
ents, Civil  Patriarch  of  the  Greeks;  Hassoun, 
Patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  and  TaJdr,  Grand 
Rabbi  of  the  Israelites. 

The  army  is  divided  into  six  grand  corps, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  field-marshal 
(mouehir).  The  first  of  these  is  the  Imperial 
Guard  at  Constantinople,  commanded  by  Omer 
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Pacha.  The  standing  army  is  composed  of^  Gtoeral  Ignatieff  flaked  the  Porte  to  reciD 
first,  the  active  force  (nuam\  each  corps  of  Hohart  Paoha  from  Byra,  bnt  his  demand  wu 
which  is  made  up  as  foUows :  Infantry,  12,000 ;  rejected  on  the  ground  that  Hobart  Paoba  wu 
cavalry,  2,880;  artillery,  1,536 ;  pioneers,  1,500;  omy  blockading  the  Enosia,  and  not  tiM  pan 
sappers  and  miners,  600.  These  last  two  are  of  Syra.  Aa  uie  result  of  thdr  ddiberatkuB, 
taken  from  the  surplus  force  of  the  Imperial  all  the  plenipotentiaries,  To^ej  indoded, 
Guard.  The  sum  total  of  all  these  corps  brings  agreed  to  a  protocol,  which  was  sent  to  Green 
the  active  force  up  to  100,406  men.  Second,  through  the  presidenti  the  Marquis  de  la  Ti- 
the reserve  (redif)^  containing  the  same  num-  lette.  Turkey  agreed  to  withdraw  her  old- 
ber  of  men.  TMrd,  auxiliary  troops  from  matnm  if  Greece  would  accept  the  coDditioos 
Egypt  and  other  provinces,  100^000  men,  proposed.  With  no  aingle  power  to  eoppoit 
Fourth,  forces  detached  in  Tripoli,  Crete,  etc.,  Greece,  no  other  course  seemed  open  to  la 
and  in  garrisons,  21,200  effective  men.  Irreg-  but  to  accept  the  settlement  pn^ioied,  as  ibe 
ular  troops,  bashi-bazouks,  Tartars  of  the  Do-  would  have  had  no  chanoe  in  a  war  agiii^ 
brontcha,  etc.,  90,000.  Total  available  force,  Turkey.  The  declaration  of  the  GonfoeiMe 
442,192 ;  which  could  be  swelled  in  case  of  a  (see  Grebob)  was  delivered  to  the  Gorersmeat 
popular  war  to  a  half  or  even  three-quarters  at  Athena,  on  January  28th,  by  Count  Ws- 
of  a  million.  Thus,  in  the  present  exigency,  lewski,  who  waa  alao  the  bearer  of  lo  uto- 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  whose  condngent  included  gr&ph.  letter  from  the  Emperor  KapoIeoDto 
in  the  above  amount  is  only  20,000,  has  already  l^ing  George,  recommending  a  ooDcSiatorr 
placed  50,000  troops  and  all  his  fleet  at  the  policy  aa  uie  wisest  course  for  Grseee  to 
disposal  of  the  Porte.  adopt. 

The  fleet,  without  counting  that  of  the  prov-  Under  the  pressure  of  the  concerted  actioa 

inces,  consists  of  185  vessels,  among  which  are  of  ail  tke  great  powecs  in  favor  of  Torkej,  iht 

several  heavy  iron-dads,  carrying  2,870  gans.  Cretan  revolution  died  away.    All  the  iBxr* 

The  fleet  is  manned  by  40,000  men,  including  gent  chiefii  aubmitted,  in  February,  to  the 

4,000  marines,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  disci-  Turkish  authority,  and  the  island  became  tru- 

pline  and  effectiveness.  quiL    The  Greek  Patriaroh  addressed  a  pa*- 

The  financial  affairs  of  Turkey,  tmder  the  toral  to  the  Ohristaans  in  Crete,  nrgiog  them 

present  administration,  are  in  a  satisfactory  to  return  to  peaoefol  pursuits.    In  March,  the 

state.    Hitherto  the  rule  has  been  an  annual  Porte  reopened  all  the  ports  of  Crete, 

deficit  of  from  one  to  fourteen  millions.    The  A  dispute  arising  between  Turkey  and  Perti 

result  has  been  a  national  debt,  which,  at  the  about  the  frontier  question,  hegan  to  look 

commencement  of  1867,  since  which  it  has  threatening.    Midhat  Pacha,  one  of  the  ahk^ 

been   slightly   diminished,  was   as   follows :  and  most  energetic  of  the  Turkiah  govemon 

Foreign  debt,  $167,448,608.80 ;  domestic  debt,  was  dispatched  to  Bagdad  with  fiill  powers 

$167,199,978.    Total,  $884,648,486.80,  or  $7.95  and  instructions  to  aetUe  the  difficulty  by  force 

per  capita.    The  annual  expenses  of  the  Gov*  of  arms,  if  necessary.    Numerous  retafont' 

emment,  by  the  latest  budget,  were  8,266,981  ments  of  troops  and  artillery  were  sent  to  the 

purses,  or   $63,247,784.16,  being  $1.51   per  frontier. 

capita.  The  approaching  opening  of  the  Soez  Gaaal 

In  the  beginning  of  1869,  the  difficulties  gave  rise  to  animosity  between  the  Sdtan  iB<i 

between  Turkey  and  Greece,  on  accotmt  of  the  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  tiie  latter  liaviu  sest 

insurrection  in  Crete,  had  assumed  so  threat-  invitations  on  lus  own  account  to  the  lvxo- 

oning  an  appearance,  that  the  great  powers  pean  sovereigna.     In   June,  the  Forte  leat 

hastened  to  settle  it  by  a  conference.    This  mstructions  to  its  ministers  abroad,  to  prot^- 

conference  met  in  Paris,  for  the  first  time,  on  against  those  invitations  by  the  Yicero/tSano; 

January  9th.  Turkey  had  asked  for  a  postpone-  that  such  invitations  should  emanate  from  tiie 

ment  of  nine  days,  but,  in  consequence  of  com-  Sultan,  as  the  suzerain  of  the  Viceror.  Tbe 

munications  received  from  the  iVench  Govern-  Sultan,  at  the  same  time,  decUned,  throo^  b'j 

ment,  the  Porte  consented  to  waive  objections.  Grand-Vizier,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  <» 

Tlie  conference  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  Suez  Canal.   Mustapha  Faal  Paoha.  tli« 

the  Marquis  de  la  Valette,  the  members  con-  Viceroy^s  brother  and  bitter  enemj,  was  Ap* 

stituting  it  being  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  pointed  to  the  ministry,  and  two  refiigee  paehss 

plenipotentiary  of  England,  Prussia,  Russia,  from  Egypt  were  made  members  of  the  Gni<| 

Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The  points  Council  of  the  Sultan.    The  Saltan  ^^^ 

Off  reed  on  as  the  bases  of  discnssion  were— 1.  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy.    Its  tonewatdeeHled^T 

The  Ottoman  ultimatum.    2.  the  limitation  of  dictatorial,  and  the  Viceroy  was  veiyahirpl.^ 

the  debates  to  the  special  difference  between  and  peremptorily  reminded  of  his  powers  m 

Turkey  and   Greece.     The   plenipotentiaries  fonct&ons.    The  Khedive  returned  a  most  cod* 

agreed  on  one  point,  that,  if  they  could  not  cUiatory  and  satisfactory  reply, 

come  to  a  settlement,  the  courts  they  represent  On  August  81st^  tiie  Stdtan^s  re^J  w  ^! 

would  euMge  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality  from  Constantmople.   It  was  conciliatory,  »^ 

between  Turkey  and  Greece ;  so  that,  should  reciprocated  the  sentiments  expressed  dv  ^ 

war  take  place  between  those  powers,  Europe  KhMive,  but,  while  giving  full  credit  to  w« 

would  be  simply  a  spectator.  latter^s  assurances  of  loyalty,  it  reiterates  tiu. 
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the  viceregal  privileges,  as  regards  the  main-  Visier  had  Bent  you  by  my  Bovereign  order  on  the 
tenance  of  land  and  sea  forces,  must  be  kept    1®J?  Rebml-Akhir,  of  the  same  year. 

within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  snccessive    ^^^^'^tJ^'^T^l  nL^^^f'Iff  ^^J'^^^®  ^"T 

Ajt^Ato-iA      It       fiT»-L       every  oountiy,  ii  tne  funonnt  of  the  taxes  u  bevond 

rmans  granted  by  the  Saltan  to  Ismail  Padia  the  meana  o/those  called  on  to  pay  them,  or  iJ  Ae 

and  his  fiimily.    Among  the  stipulations  of  the  produce  of  these  imposts,  instead  of  being  applied  to 

Grand-Yiaer's  letter  to  the   viceroy,  is  one  the  real  necessitiea  of  the  atate^  are  absorbed  by 

that  his  Highness  shall  not  contract  any  further  Profitless  expenditure,  Uie  risk  is  indubitably  in- 

ly^AH  ;«  ir«../^,vA  nrUi^rxn^.  4.1*^  «»«.^^J.  ^fi*\.^  curTeQ  of  losscs  auQ  incalculablc  dauffers.  The  result 

loan  in  Europe  without  the  sanction  of  the  is  that  the  sovereign  has  the  sacred  ^d  imprescrip-' 

Imperial  iTOVernment.  tlble  riffht  to  wauSi  over  that  important  object  with 

The  Empress  Eugenie  arrived,  on  her  way  to  eoUdtuae ;  and,  in  order  that  no  doubt  or  misunder- 

the  Snez  Oanal,  at  Constantinople,  on  October  ft«»<l?«.  fijould  any  longer  »ist  in  this  regard,  I 

18th.     The  imperial  yacht  Aigle,  preceded  by  H^^tTT  if  fii^  fl?ve  you  the  foUowlng  instructions 

*v^  a^^4, »-       \1       J     i.A     J  J  K*  wv^iT^  uj  ^hich  shall  likewise  be  brought  to  the  iLnowledge  of 

the  Sultan's  yacht,  and  attended  by  Enghsh,  all  the  Egyptians : 

French,  Italian,  and  Russian  dispatch-boata.  Thus,  according  to  the  ftmdamental  conditiona 
conyeying  the  ambassadors,  and  Turkish  iron-  which  serve  as  the  base  of  the  present  administra- 
clad  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Ibrahun  ^^  ^^.?^H  *"  *****  ^^  dutiesshould  be  assessed 
P.chl^  fonowing  m  the r«ir,  ronnded  the^  ^S^tS*^?^!" ^Xl J.^n^Sr«S;''tS:« 
raglio  romt  into  the  Bosporus,  and  proceeded  imposts  should  be  employed  ofiierwise  than  in  meet- 
to  the  Palace  of  Beglerbey,  sitoated  on  the  in^  the  real  wants  of  the  countrv,  nor  that  its  in- 
Asiatic  shore,  where  the  Empress  stayed.  The  habitants  should  be  charged  with  f^esh  burdens 

Sultan  waited  there  to  receive  his  imperial  SJl^SSl  l^*^wf!lS?  \T^^^^J^^'''''^^\  ^^ 

«*«^4>      a.ir.4^^  «rA.^  ««^wi  A.««*  ♦!,*  «,v-4.r  ^^A  •bsolute  will,  therefore,  is  that  your  mcessant  care 

gueet     Salutes  were  fired  from  the  forta  and  and  zeal  may  be  directid  towsjd  these  two  impor- 

from  the  men-of-war,  and  all  ships  m  the  har-  tant  objects,  as  also  to  the  necesai^  that  my  Egyptian 

bor  were  gayly  decorated.    On  the  arrival  of  subjects  be  treated  always  with  justice  and  equity. 

the  Empress  in  the  Bosporus,  the  girls  from  ^^  ^«  »«"!«'  foreign  loans  engaging  for  many 

the  OatEolic  schooU  of  Jo^Santinrple,  who  J^B^^afiX^^^oL' ^^u?^^^^^^^ 

were  on  board  a  French  steamer,  sang  a  hymn  them  should  have  been  laid  in  detail  before  my  Gov- 

of  welcome,  and  tlie  Empress  warmly  bowed  emment,  and  unlese  my  authority  should  have  be.en 

her  acknowledgments.    On  landing,  the  Sultan  obtained  beforehand,  lest  the  sums  previously  rais'ed 

gave  his  arm  to  the  Empress  and  escorted  her  feVed%^  re'Sff  to  S.Sh  SbSffLiSJ^"^'''^^^  *^" 
up  the  avenue  to  the  p^ce,  while  rojal  salutes       My  will  is,  therefore,  that  at  £o  time'can  a  loan  be 

n-om  the  Asiatic  and  European  sides  of  the  negotiated  until  after  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  haa 

Bosporus  were  fired.    The  yards  of  the  sqnad-  been  wdl  established  and  my  authorization  obtained, 

ron  were  manned.    The  Sultan  then  returned  ?^!i  ^P  henceforth  conform  your  acta  and  conduct 

to  ihe  Pahice  ofDalmagachtiche,  and-a  general  ^  tL^dTcf  ^tt  ^^^"^^^^ 

holiday  was  held.    After  sunset  the  vessels  at  well  as  with  precedents, 

the  Golden  Horn  and  in  the  Bospbrus,- and  .. 

the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  were  Ughted  up.  While  the  language  of  this  imperial  message 
and  a  general  illumination  took  place,  and  fire-  "^^  ^tjOj  and  admitted  of  no  discussion  regard- 
works  were  dispkyed  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ing  the  army,  navy,  and  the  foreign  loans,  it 
to  the  Black  Sea.  ^^  worded  in  a  manner  which  allowed  the 
A  like  imperial  reception  was  given  to  the  Viceroy  to  accept  the  orders  sent  him  without 
Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  on  October  34th.  appearing  to  be  forced  to  it  by  extraordinary 
Prince  Asmodens,  of  Italy,  also  arrived  at  Con-  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  But  the 
stantinople,  as  also  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  JKh^dive  did  not  abandon  his  iron-clad  fleet, 
whose  honor  a  grand  parade  was  held.  ^^^  answer  the  communication  of  the  Sultan. 
As  soon  as  the  grand  festivals  of  November  The  Porte,  therefore,  forwarded  a  violent  mes- 
17,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Mg«.to  the  Viceroy  at  the  end  of  the  year  re- 
Canal,  were  fairly  over,  the  Sultan  resumed  garding  the  fleet 

his  quarrel  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by  send-  As  to  its  home  admmistration,  the  Turkish 
ing  him  the  following  firman  (the  great  Government  has  begun  to  show  an  energy  and 
powers  having  given  up  the  idea  of  an  inter-  activity  which  have  hitherto  been  very  un- 
vention  in  the  Egyptian  question) :  ^«»al  among  Turkish  functionaries.  Strict 
,  ,  ^  ^  ^  ^ .  ,.  ..  ,  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  local 
It  »  superfluous  to  say  how  great  18  my  solicitude  authorities  to  suppress  all  attempts  at  revo- 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  important  provmce  of  «»"'^v**"«»  "^  o«|/i/*^o»  «**  «i.w««^|/vi>  o^  *«»"- 
Egypt,  i^d  for  the  increase  of  the  well-being  and  Intionary  agitation,  and  m  some  districts  these 
eecority  of  its  inhabitants.  While  1  devote  serious  instructions  have  been  carried  out  with  ex- 
attcntlon  to  maintaining  intact  the  interior  privi-  treme  severity.  At  Toultcha,  in  Bulgaria,  the 
legea  accorded  to  the  Egyptijn  administration,  my  ^q]^^^  haYUig  found  a  small  quantity  of  gun- 
duty  requires  me  at  the  same  time  to  watch  over  the  £^« j  '  •„  «  „i»^«  ^-m^^^^^ji  *i»«  -r.^^^^JS^^ 
strict  a^mplishment  of  the  obligations  undertaken,  powder  ma  rfiop,  wrested  the  proprietors, 
either  towara                                                .      -  .    .  ^  --*  - «»-      ^    ^         ^- 

country.     In 

planationa  which  y  _ 

of  the  province  by  your  letter  dated  the  loSi  Djemaxi-  ^^  confirmed  by  the  governor.     Shortly  after 

el-evvel,  1286,  in  answer  to  one  which  my  Grand-  one  of  the  young  men  became  ill,  and  died  in 
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irons  on  the  day  he  was  taken  to  the  hos-  to  oritioiam,  are  marks  of  enlightened  libenlltj 

pital.  that  few  could  have  foreseen  or  beUeved  in. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  announced  This  important  and  highlj-interesting  ^^h 

bj  the  Turkish  Government  is  the  establishment  was  as  follows : 

of  a  civil  code,  which  will  be  binding  on  all  the  A  very  fortunate  eireumsUDoe,  upon  irUeh  we 

subjects  of  the  Sultan,  without  distinction  of  cftnnot  congratuUte  onnolves  too  highly,  lu  been 

creed.    A  legislative  commission  is  to  be  ap-  ^«  P^^^^  r~«?^u  "^  1?*  ??"  ""L^^  ^^  ^L^ 

pointed  for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  ^^SrMnd.^Lid'ffi  'TIS  Uthl'C 

All  Pacha.    This  commission  will  be  mstructed  nsuit  of  tbe  respect  shown  by  my  QovenuDflmto 

to  commence  its  labors  by  a  careful  examina-  the  treaties  and  rights  of  thoAepowen,  ai  alio  of  oar 

tion  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  relatang  moderation,  and  our  rfforts,  based  upon  om  own 

to  the  civU. organization  of  sodetr,  ^th  the  ^i^'^SI'iJSS.i^'.S^^SSib^KX;: 

Object  of  using  them  as  a  basis  for  the  new  fcr  the  protection  and  preservation  of  oarlegiiinMto 

code.    The  Koran  will  then  no  longer  be,  as  rights,  and  also  most  aaddnoosly  to  seek  to  uwm 

hitherto,  the  oflScial  text-book  for  courts  of  and  develop  the  fiiendljr  sentiments  bo  h«{«pil/ 

justice,  but  only  be  recognized  as  an  authority  established  V  treaties  ^h  friendly  powen,  ow 

IL  ^^^l4.tr^'^»  ^y  A^,^^^m,  ««j  «/%i:^^<»<.  ^-m^^tA^Z  iOreien  relations  Will  m  future  be  as  mucn  in swMd- 

in  questions  of  dogma  and  relimous  practice,  .nee  with  the  righto  and  honor  of  eveiy  ooeaivitli 

This  reform  will  doubtless  be  violently  opposed  the  demands  of  civilisation, 

by  the  clergy  and  the  Turks  of  the  old  school,  Another  beneflt  of  Providence  has  been  tbe  com* 

but  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Sultan  and  his  pl«^  repression  of  the  deplorable  troubles  which  for 

minister^  and  steps  are  already  being  token  J?X'^SldJy  «?e"iISr«^^^^ 

for  mtroducmg  iL    Another  question  which  is  entiwly  tranquil,  and  perfect  aeeurity  pwaiU.  Thii 

now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  fortunate  result  we  owe  as  much  to  tbe  ^ood  sol 

of  State  is  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  mode  numerous  services  of  the  army  and  the  devoted  nil 

of  coUecting  the  taxes.    At  present  all  taxes  in  jf  ^^^  Z^^^  ?^  1T17uP?^S'  *?  ?°  ?"  ^Jl^ 

♦^^  />^T^;«.A  ««o.  f^„^^^  ^«+  ♦«.  a*««.^*«i.4rv«ui  «.!»/>  Crete  who  remamed  Mthiul.  I  reioice  here  to  recwd 

the  empire  are  farmed  out  to  speculators,  who  ^^^^  satiafcotlon.    I  also  repeal  that  1  hin 

pay  fixed  sums  to  the  Government,  which  in  ^y^a  the  neoesaaiy  oiders  that  wkboot  Mgiigtsci 

certain  provinces  amount  to  barely  one-half  or  partiality  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 

of  the  contributions  imposed  on  the  inhabi-  cany  out  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 

tants.    The  Government  wiU  m  future  receive  ^^2^2*®^$  to^roS^  ^e  '4l^  be'L^d^i^ 

the  taxes  through  its  own  officials,  as  in  other  ^  ^f;  inhabitanto  of  the  island,  both  as  nginb 

European  countries.  their  persons  and  proper^. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Sultan  to  go  As  in  the  case  of  individuals,  the  neoesnties  pf  • 

to  the  Porte  at  the  commencement  of  each  state  advance  equally  with  the  progress  of  ciriliijtion. 

year  to  hear  his  ministers  report  upon  the  If  oneVeretosaythattheneoessatyexpen^^ 

^  vcu   »v  *.««*    **  o  MRXAMXLowiM,  a  M.  wKv*  V  ^yy"'  we*^  ^  jjj^  ^  g^jj^  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  ten,  yesn  i^ 

events  of  the  past  year  and  the  state  of  the  did  not  lepnaent  one^tenth  part  of  the  n^ftrnt  id 

country.    These  reports  are  never  published,  to-day,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration.   Tbe  progR^ 

and  the  public  is  consequently  unable  to  judge  of  science  and  art  has  prodded  such  nnmeroos  dl«- 

if  the  information  given  to  his  Majesty  is  borne  J?^^?>  *J?l"°?i*^^  "'V"  ^^"^  T2!t 

^.,4.  !*«.  A»^*o      T*T*^  a.-.u»«i.  «»Z»!!i  ^-u  4.^  4.1.*  therewith,  that  a  State  anxioos  to  preserrettHMt, 

out  by  facts.    The  Sultan  s  umual  visit  to  the  ^^  ^  pj^  ^^^^f  ^  ^  position  to  defind  iti  rigto, 

Forte  has,  hitherto,  possessed  no  interest.    It  must,  according  to  ito  position  and  lesooxeas,  swari 

has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  formality,  and  ito  possession  of  the  means  of  defence.  The  pr««eii 

allowed  to  pass  with  the  mere  record  of  its  expenses  of  empires  are  in  ftctso  much  i;«^ 

hAvinff  taken  tAaoa      LAnt  vAAr  fnr  th«  fi  rat  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  fonner 

navmg  tai^en  place.    J^ast  year,  lor  tne  nrst  thncs.   lnoneword,civtoatlonandpwgw«in«» 

time  in  the  history  of  Turkey,  the  Sultan,  the  advancement  of  the  ocmatituent  printiDto  «fi 

after  receiving  the  customary  report,  made  a  stote  in  all  ito  parts.   Public  credit  aepeoos  oa  th« 

speech,  in  which  he  expressed  sentiments  and  richnea9  of  the  people,  that  is,  on  the  developmest 

made  promises  which,  for  good,  sound  com-  ^^  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  ¥™»J«2J!^ 

mon-sense  and  liberality,  might  compare  most  ^dSS!^     ""^^  ^        propagation  of  «««. 

favorably  with  the  royal  declarations  of  his  The  &ciUtation  of  trade  depends  upon  the  numbv 

European  fellow-sovereigns.    This  speech  was  of  the  ndlroads  and  routes,  upon  the  emploTmeat  >< 

much  commented  upon  at  the  time,  and  has  capital  and  productive  materials,  and,  '*^^l\^^« 

been  quoted  and  referred  to  coutinuidlT  ever  ^iX"^  Uor^^JIS^i:^^^'):^ 

Since  as  a  mark  of  progress  on  one  hand,  and  ^  ^^h  justice  will  see  that  our  GoTemmeni  b» 

as  a  species  of  text-book  against  oppression  already  made  great  advances  on  this  path,  nor  thil 

and  iigustice  on  the  other.  we  sund  still,  out  rather  that  which  we  hsreabe«J7 

The  speech,  delivered  on  May  6,  18C9,  to  the  performed  wUl  exclto  us  on  to  f^sh  «ffwto^e  dj 

first  Turkish  Parliament,  is.  not  less  important  -J  i^^  ^JJ^^ "u A'  ^J';:^''^:?^:^::^^^ 

as  a  mark  of  progress  m  civilization,  and,  as  attain  that  rank  among  thoae^^vilisednatkMii  whew 

such,  a  **  sign  of  the  times,"  and  a  matter  of  works  we  see  in  all  tlmiga.    Our  efforts  most  stnte 

hearty  congratulation  to  the  Government  and  to  reach  that  goal. 

the  country.    The  speech,  though  delivered  by  Another  important  step  to  reform  is  the  eO' 

the  Sultan,  must,  of  course,  in  accordance  ployment  of  Christians  in  the  army.  Hitheit^ 

with  usage,  be  conddered  as  the  mere  dictum  all  non-Mussulmans  in  Turkey  have  poi^^^ 

of  the  Divan ;  but,  even  so,  its  publication  in  their  exemption  from  military  service.   Tb« 

the  public  journals,  and  its  submission  thereby  result  has  been  that  the  Mussulman  populstioa 
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was  drained  from  the  provinces  to  fill  the  a  prospect  of  secnring  the  free  navigation  of 

ranks  of  the  army,  and  greatly  diminished  the  the  Dardanelles  for  the  merchant  marine  of 

nmnber  of  agriculturists  of  the  interior.    The  all  nations. 

objection  of  the  Christians  has  been  the  dis-  The  Asiatic  provinces  of  Tnrkey,  as  well  as 
respect  shown  them  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  European,  would  offer  a  great  field  for  set- 
even  by  the  Government^  and  their  treatment  tlements,  if  necessary  protection  could  be  af- 
as  an  inferior  people.  l4ow,  that  some  of  the  forded  to  the  immigrants.  Since  the  Christian 
Sultan's  ministers  of  state  and  other  superior  Lebanon  stands  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
functionaries  are  Christians,  the  latter  feel  that  land  and  France,  it  has  become  a  garden,  this 
fall  justice  will  be  done  to  them,  and  that  they  little  tract  of  land  producing  in  1868  a  silk 
may  also  serve  as  defenders  of  their  country,  crop  to  the  value  of  some  twenty  million  francs, 
as  well  as  the  Mussulmans.  Military  law,  and  M<nimania. — The  most  important  event  with 
what  is  called  etprit  de  eorp*  among  the  new  regard  to  industry  was  the  opening  of  the 
soldiers,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Sultan's  railroad  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgevo  on  Oc- 
Government  in  a  political  point  of  view,  inas-  tober  31st.  On  November  24th,  Prince  Charles 
much  as  it  will  check  any  future  attempt  by  and  his  spouse  solenonly  entered  the  capital, 
the  Bnasian  Government  to  create  dissensions  Triumphal  arches  had  been  erected ;  all  the 
among  the  Saltan's  Christian  subjects.  In  no  houses  were  adorned  with  flags,  and  the  streets 
country  is  there  a  more  loyal  and  patriotic  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  people.  The  mayor 
people  than  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  of-  performed  the  civil  act  of  marrying  the  princely 
Turkey,  if  let  alone,  and  treated  by  their  own  couple,  to  whom  forty  simultaneously  married 
Government  with  justice  and  ordinary  respect.  Roumanian  couples  were  introduced.  The 
A  new  epoch  is  now  opening  before  them,  prince  pardoned  on  this  occasion  seventy-two 
which,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  but  have  the  criminaU. 
happiest  results.  The  prince  opened  tlje  Chamber  on  Novem- 

The  prejudices  which  heretofore  prevented  ber  27th.  His  speech  alluded  to  the  satisfactory 
the  Ottoman  Government  from  welcoming  relations  to  other  countries,  the  almost  settled 
foreign  capital,  industry,  and  immigration,  are  frontier  question,  and  the  improvement  of  navi- 
also  giving  way  before  the  new  system  on  gation;  promised  the  regulation  of  common 
which  it  has  entered.  This  '*  prejudice,"  how-  interests  by  international  treaties,  laws  for  reg- 
ever,  has  had  a  basis  or  cause  which  must  be  ulating  the  floating  debt,  organizing  the  army, 
removed  by  foreign  governments.  Formerly  improving  instruction,  and  a  speedy  completion 
certain  ^*  capitulations  "  gave  to  all  foreigners  in  of  the  projected  railroad  lines. 
Turkey  almost  a  perfect  exteriUmality,  which  Servia, — Servia  has,  up  to  this  time,  derived 
means  a  position  of  independence  of  the  laws  hardly  any  benefit  from  her  position  on  the 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  All  con*  banks  of  her  great  thoroughfares,  the  Danube 
cessions  made  by  the  Ottoman  Government  to  and  the  Save.  One  of  the  chief  national  re- 
foreigners  placed  the  latter  in  a  position  of  an-  sources  of  Servia  is  its  forests ;  but,  from  want 
tagonism  to  the  government  which  conceded  it,  of  means  of  transport,  little  is  yielded  but  fire- 
and  involved  it  m  continual  conflicts  with  the  wood  and  charcoal ;  the  pine-wood  used  for 
governments  of  the  countries  to  which  the  said  building  at  Belgrade  is  brought  by  water-car- 
foreigners  belonged.  The  result  was,  that  the  riage  from  Styria  and  Bosnia^*  Such  is  the 
Government  could  rarely  be  induced  to  al-  waste  of  this  natural  wealth,  that  whole  forests 
low  any  enterprises,  however  useful,  on  the  of  fir  are  cut  down  to  procure  small  quantities 
part  of  sooh  as  were  its  own  subjects.  To  of  pitch,  resin,  and  potash ;  and  custom  has 
grant  the  exploration  of  a  mine  to  a  French-  assigned  a  fhll-grown  oak  to  every  peasant  for 
man,  or  a  French  company,  was  sure  to  render  his  cofSn.  A  law  has  been  proposed  against 
the  mine  a  part  of  France,  and,  sooner  or  this  last  abuse.  Coal,  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
later,  to  involve  the  Porte  in  a  series  of  suits  tion,  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts,  and  it  is 
for  losses  and  damages  of  an  unpleasant  char-  highly  probable  that  a  scientific  exploration 
acter.  Diplomacy  was  brought  to  bear,  with  would  bring  to  light  coal  of  a  superior  quality, 
fearful  threats  upon  the  government  which  The  mining  resources  of  the  country  in  copper, 
made  the  concession,  and  Uie  result  was  that  iron,  and  graphite,  have  also  yet  to  be  properly 
very  many  advantageous  enterprises  remuned  dealt  with,  oome  zinc-mines  are  being  worked 
unexplored,  solely  because  the  Porte  feared  at  a  profit.  There  are  also  said  to  be,  but 
such  complications  as  soured  its  relations  with  hitherto  imperfectly  explored,  gold  washings 
foreign  powers.  Laws  and  codes  have  now  at  Zachar,  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier ;  fire-clay 
been  made — ^based  mostly  upon  those  of  Europe  and  lithographic  stone  at  Yayevo ;  and  mag- 
— which  will  define  the  rights  of  foreign  ex-  netio  stone,  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  in  the 
plorers  of  enterprises  in  Turkey,  and,  if  the  Oopanic  ranges  of  mountains,  on  the^  frontier 
obselete  and  now  senseless  '*  ancient  capitula-  of  Northern  Albania.  The  comparative  state 
tions  "  be  revised,  a  wide  field  of  public  and  of  agriculture  in  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
private  industry  will  be  opened  in  Turkey  to  pire  may  be  pretty  accurately  determined  by 
the  people  of  all  other  nations.  the  proportion  which  the  cultivation  of  maize 

Owing  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  British,  holds  to  that  of  com  in  general ;  and  in  Servia 

French,  and  Austrian  ministers,  there  is  now  maize  is  the  chief  com- food  of  the  people,  pre- 

VOL.  IX.- 
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ferred,  because  it  costs  little  labor  and  expense,  Assembly)  was  opened  by  the  members  of  the 
and,  therefore,  suits  the  habits  of  an  indolent  regency  on  June  26th.  The  presiding  memWr, 
people.  The  population,  about  1,100,000,  in-  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  said :  '^twoalii 
creases  by  only  4,000  a  year.  This  unsatisfac-  be  incumbent  upon  the  Skuptschina  to  decide 
tory  progress  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  pub-  whether  a  new  constitution  was  a  necessity  for 
lie  healui  having  become  extensively  under-  the  country.  The  charter  of  18S8,  being  mereir 
mined  by  syphilitic  disease,  and  to  epidemics  a  grant  imposed  by  the  soyereign,  had  long 
generated  by  malaria,  but  still  more,  to  the  cus-  since  failed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people. 
tdm  of  marrying  youths  of  immature  age  to  In  case  the  Skuptschina  should  resoke  npno 
women  much  older,  and  who  have  passed  their  introducing  a  constitutional  regime^  the  latter 
best  years,  the  motive  being  an  unwillingness  would  come  into  force  after  being  dnlj  ^mt- 
to  dispense  earlier  with  the  labor  of  a  daughter  tioned  by  the  regency.  This  lesislative  bodj 
in  the  household  and  the  field.  The  Servians  discussed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
have  much  degenerated  in  forty  years,  passed  in  August.  It  proclaims  equality  of  all  citiieas 
under  a  political  guarantee  which  inspires  reck-  before  the  law,  the  principle  of  ministeriid  ^^ 
lessness ;  in  some  districts^  the  debasement,  sponsibility,  liberty  of  the  press^  ]ndependen(« 
both  moral  and  physical,  is  visible  in  the  looks  of  the  judges,  and  autonomy  of  the  conmiimi- 
of  the  people.  Their  martial  and  independent  ties.  The  Prince  and  the  Skuptschina  coB^ti- 
spirit  still  exists  to  a  great  extent ;  but  it  may  tijte  together  the  legislative  power,  The  dep- 
be  doubted  if  Servia  could  now  muster  the  uties  are  chosen  every  three  years.  The  Sen- 
number  of  fighting-men  she  did  during  the  war  ate  continues  as  a  consultative  hodj.  Tbe 
of  independence.  The  proportion  of  town  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  male  Ime  of  the 
population  was  but  86,841  at  the  census  of  dynasty  Obrenowitsoh. 
1859.  It  is  a  nation  of  herdsmen.  Society  TYNDALL  ON  HAZE  AND  DUST.  One 
furnishes  few  of  the  elements  of  a  town-life,  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  ope  of 
there  being  no  manufactures,  little  traffic,  and  the  most  prolific  discoveries  of  modern  scieoee, 
trades  in  their  infancy.  One  of  the  chief  aims  was  announced  and  described  by  Prof.  Tui- 
of  the  Government  has  been,  for  some  time  dall  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the 
past,  a  municipal  reform,  which,  with  a  view  Royal  Institution,  London,  briefly  noticed  in 
chiefly  to  military  organization,  will  have  a  cen-  the  Pall  Mall  GouetU,  The  subject  of  tbe 
traUzing  effect,  withdrawing  the  inhabitants  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
from  the  forests  and  mountains,  in  which,  as  very  beautiful  experiments  or  demonstratioQs, 
retreats  from  tyranny,  there  was  a  tendency  was  the  very  familiar  one  of  "DnstandDis- 
to  gather  or  disperse  in  former  times.  Pigs  ease,"  and  its  object  was  to  show  tbe  proha- 
are  the  great  product  of  the  nation ;  about  bility  of  an  intimate  connection  between  it- 
200,000  are  exported  every  year  to  Hungary,  mospheric  dust  and  epidemic  diseases.  Ewj- 
but  it  is  a  precarious  trade.  The  breed  of  oxen  body  knows  that  whenever  a  direct  n^.^ 
and  sheep  requires  much  improvement  The  sunshine  crosses  a  shaded  room  its  direedoa 
amount  of  litigation  about  land  is  enormous ;  is  made  manifest  by  a  line  of  apparent  Tip(^- 
but  gradually,  through  the  operation  of  mort-  Looking  at  this  vapor,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
gages  and  then  sales  of  the  land,  the  class  of  innumerable  particles  of  dust,  which  float  is 
squatters  is  gH'ing  place  to  that  of  day  labor-  the  atmosphere,  and,  catchm^  and  redecting 
ers.  It  is  very  important  to  give  this  people  the  sunshine,  are  rendered  visible, 
a  taste  for  labor.  Such  is  their  inertness,  that  In  the  course  of  some  beautiful  experiment? 
their  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  built  and  on  the  decomposition  of  vapors  bj  ligbt,  Hr. 
repaired  for  them  by  itinerant  masons  and  oar-  Tyndall  found  it  to  be  essential  that  he  fiboolu 
penters  from  Macedonia  and  Albania,  about  get  rid  of  this  floating  dust  He  strained  the 
5,000  of  whom  pass  and  repass  the  frontier  air  through  a  tube  filled  with  bits  of  ^ 
every  year,  levymg  a  heavy  self-imposed  tax  wetted  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  m 
(for  their  savings  are  computed  at  £50,000  a  through  another  tube  filled  with  bits  of  rsi^ 
year)  on  a  poor  but  indolent  population.  The  ble  wetted  with  caustic  potash ;  he  even  xmt 
foreign  trade  appears  to  be  almost  stationary,  it  bubble  through  the  liquid  acid  and  pota^ 
little  more  than  about  £500,000  on  each  side ;  solution,  but  stiu  the  dust  particles  remaiocd 
the  exports  higher  than  the  imports.  The  re-  in  it.  He  tried  various  other  ways  of  strain- 
sources  of  the  people  have  been  taxed  by  mill-  ing  out  this  dust,  but  none  of  them  succeeded, 
tary  preparations  and  armaments,  interfering  At  length  he  passed  the  air  on  its  way  to  tbe 
with  and  discouraging  industry.  The  immi-  tube  over  the  fiame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  tt 
gration  has  consisted  chiefly  of  Turkish  and  once  every  particle  of  dust  disappeard.  It 
Austrian  refugees  and  outcasts.  The  principal  was,  therefore,  organic  matter,  and  the  flaiQ<^ 
inducement  to   European   settlers  generally  had  burned  it 

would  be  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  the       Passing  the  air  a  little  more  quickly  oter 

soil;  but  they  would  have  to  provide  themselves  the  flame,  a  flne  blue  cloud  appeared  \^^ 

with  labor ;  they  would  find  markets  not  easily  tube— the  smoke  of  the  dust-particles.  Tbe 

accessible,  and  they  could  only  hold  in  their  organic  and  combustible  nature  of  the^  pv* 

own  right  as  naturalized  Servians.  tides  was  a  discovery,  for  they  hid  hitherto 

The  session  of  the  Skuptschina  (Legislative  been  taken  to  be  inorganic  and  incombostible. 
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Air  was  then  passed  through  a  tube  which  focus  of  the  electric  beam  and  inhale  the  dirt 
contained  a  roll  of  platinum  gauze ;  and  it  was  revealed  there.  Yet  we  are  inhcding  it  everj 
foand  that,  when  the  platinum  was  cold,  the  moment,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  so  smaU  a 
dust-pnrticles  all  passed  through  with  the  air,  portion  of  it  should  be  injurious  to  health, 
but,  when  it  Was  made  red-hot,  the  dust-par-  "What  is  the  portion  of  this  ever-present  and 
tides  were  eUl  consumed.  In  this  case,  too,  all-pervading  dust  which  is  ii\jurious  to  life? 
-when  the  air  was  forced  quickly  through,  a  Now,  it  was  long  believed  that  epidemic  dis- 
iine  blue  cloud  of  smoke  appeared,  just  as  in  eases  were  propagated  by  malaria,  which  con- 
the  experiment  with  the  spirit-lamp.  An  at-  sisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  motor- 
tempt  was  then  made  to  bum  the  dust-par-  decay ;  that,  when  such  matter  was  taken  into 
tides  by  the  concentrated  rays  of  a  convergent  the  body  through  the  lungs  or  the  skin,  it  had 
mirror,  but  it  failed ;  the  particles  flitted  too  the  power  of  spreading  in  it  a  similar  decay — 
quickly  through  the  focus  of  the  burning  ray  yeast  was  a  case  in  point.  "Why  should  not  a 
to  bo  consumed  by  it.  bit  of  malarious  matter  operate  in  the  body  as 

The  next  experiment  was  to  put  the  flame  a  little  leaven,  leavening  the  whole  lump  ? 

of  a  spirit-lamp  in  the  ray  of  light  which  was  But,  in  1880,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered 

revealing  the  floating  dust.   At  once  the  flame  the   yeast-plant,  which,   when   placed  in  a 

was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  dark-  proper  memum,  grows  and  spreads,  and  pro- 

ness,  resembling  intensely-black  smoke.    On  duces  what  we  call  fermentation.    In  the  next 

lowering  the  flame  beneath  the  beam  of  light,  year  Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the  plant 

the  same  dark  masses  were  seen  wreat^g  independently.    He  also  proved,  that  when  a 

upward.    "  They  were,  at  times."  said  Dr.  decoction  of  meat  is  efl*ectually  excluded  from 

Tyndall,   ^^  blacker  than  the  blackest  smoke  common  air,  and   supplied  solely   with  air 

that  I  have  seen  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  a  which  has  been  raised  to  high  temperature,  it 

steamer,  and  their  resemblance  to  smoke  was  never  putrefies.     Putrefaction,  therefore,  he 

so  perfect  as  to  lead  the  most  practiced  oh-  said,  came  from  the  air,  and  could  be  destroyed 

server  to  condude  that  the  apparently  pure  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  Helmholtz 

flame  of  the  alcohol  required  but  a  beam  of  and  TJre  repeated  and  confirmed  his  experi- 

sufficient  intensity  to  reveal  its  clouds  of  lib-  ments;  but  the  high  authority  of  Gay-Lussao, 

erated  carbon."    But,  when  a  red-hot  poker  who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  oxygen,  drove 

was  placed  under  the  beam,  the  same  black  chemists  back  on  the  old  notion.    That  notion 

wreaths  came  floating  through.    A  hydrogen  was  flnally  exploded  by  Pasteur,  who  proved 

flame  was  next  put  under  it,  and  the  whirling  that  ferments  are  organized  beings  which  flnd 

masses  of  darkness  wreathed  upward  more  in  what  we  call  ferments  their  necessary  food, 

copiously  than   ever.     The   blackness   was,  Side  by  side  with  these  discoveries  grew  up 

therefore,  nothing  but  air  from  which  all  dust-  the  germ-theory  of  epidemic  disease.  Kircher 

particles  had  been  burned  out,  and  which,  expressed  the  idea,  and  Linnseus  favored  it, 

conaequently,  contained  nothing  to  catch  the  that  epidemic  diseases  are  due  to  germs  which, 

light  and  reflect  it  to  the  eye,  as  the  dust-par-  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  enter  the  body 

tides  do.  and  produce  disease  by  the  development  of 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  came  in.  The  parasitic  life.  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  favored 
same  effect  was  produced  by  a  copper  ball  not  this  theory,  which  derives  its  strength  from 
hot  enough  to  bum  the  dust,  and  by  a  flask  the  perfect  parallelism  between  the  phenomena 
filled  with  hot  water.  In  this  case  it  was  of  contagious  disease  and  those  of  life.  As  an 
fiund  that  the  air  was  rarefied  with  the  acorn  planted  in  the  soil  gives  birth  to  an  oak 
warmth,  and,  as  the  dust-particles  were  not  which  produces  a  whole  crop  of  aooms,  each 
heated  to  the  same  extent,  it  dropped  them  of  which  has  power  to  reproduce  its  parent 
and  floated  upward  without  theuL  Other  tree,  and  thus,  from  a  single  seed,  a  whole 
gases,  even  common  coal-gas,  carefully  pre-  forest  may  spring,  so  a  germ  of  disease,  planted ' 
pared  so  as  to  exclude  the  dust-particles,  have  in  the  human  body,  grows  and  shakes  abroad 
the  same  black  appearance  when  they  cross  a  new  germs,  which,  meeting  in  other  human 
ray,  which  the  dust-laden  air  renders  visible,  bodies  with  their  proper  food  and  tempera- 
and  if  coal-gas  or  hydrosen  be  let  into  the  top  ture,  flnally  take  possession  of  whole  popula- 
part  of  a  glass  shade,  which  has  been  placed  tions.  Thus,  Asiatic  cholera,  beginning  in  a 
ia  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  of  the  electric  light,  small  way  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  spread 
the  line  between  the  dust-laden  air  and  the  gas  itself,  in  seventeen  years,  over  nearly  the 
18  rendered  visible — ^where  the  air  is,  the  shade  whole  habitable  world, 
will  seem  full  of  the  illuminated  particles;  An  inflnitesunal  speck  of  small-pox  virus 
where  the  gas  is,  it  will  appear  absolutely  will  develop  a  crop  of  pustules,  each  charged 
empty.  '^The  air  of  London  rooms  is  filled  with  the  original  poison.  The  reappearance 
with  this  organic  dust,  nor  is  the  country  of  this  scourge,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dread- 
air  free  from  its  pollution.  It  only  needs  a  nought,  at  Greenwich,  so  ably  reported  on  by 
safficiently  powerful  beam  to  make  the  air  Dr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Busk,  is  explained  by  the 
appear  as  a  semi-solid  rather  than  a  gas."  theory  which  ascribes  it  to  the  lingering  of 

Nobody  could,  in  the  first  instance,  without  germs  about  the  infected  place.     Surgeons 

repugnance,  place  the  mouth  at  the  illuminated  have  long  known  the  danger  of  admitting  air 
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to  an  open  abscess,  and  abscesses  are  always  course  of  the  breath,  and,  bj  the  time  joi 
opened  hj  an  instrnment  which  carefully  ex-  have  completed  your  expiration,  the  expire! 
eludes  the  air  from  contact  with  the  wound,  air  cuts  a  sharp  black  line  through  the  motes 
The  instrument  should,  of  course,  be  sorupu-  in  the  sunbeam.  The  air  ha»  left  its  dirt  ia 
lously  clean ;  but  it  can  be  made  perfectly  the  lungs,  and  the  last  portions  of  the  expired 
clean  in  an  atmosphere  of  dust  only  by  being  breath  are  free  from  floating  dust  But  emptr 
made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will  bear.  This  is  the  lungs  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  inhale  s 
not  done,  and  therefore  inflammation  often  deep  breath  through  a  handful  of  cotton-wooL 
sets  in  after  the  flrst  operation ;  rapid  putre-  and,  on  expiring  the  air  the  same  way,  it  c:t3 
faction  accompanies  it,  and  the  pus,  which  at  a  black  line  through  the  sunbeam  at  once. 
flrst  showed  no  traces  of  animal  life,  is  now  Place  the  tube  below  the  beam  and  blow  a[r 
found  to  be  full  of  active  little  organisms  ward,  and  the  air  rises  through  the  danciu; 
called  vibrios.  Prof.  Lister,  from  whose  particles  like  black  smoke,  just  as  it  did  frus 
letter  this  fact  is  derived,  contends  that  this  the  heated  surfaces  on  which  the  dost  ir»> 
astounding  development  of  animal  life  is  due  burned.  The  cotton-wool  has  completclj  in- 
to the  entry  of  germs  into  the  abscess  during  teroepted  the  floating  matter  on  its  v&y  u 
the  flrst  operation,  and  their  subsequent  de-  the  lungs,  and,  as  no  dust  was  inhaled,  noae 
velopment  by  favorable  circumstances.  Hay  is  exhaled, 
fever  is  another  case  in  point.  Here,  then,  is  the  pliilosophy  of  an  instlnc- 

The  celebrated  physiologist  Helmholtz  suf-  tive  habit  of  medical  men.  In  a  contagious 
fers  from  the  20th  of  May  till  the  end  of  June  atmosphere  the  physician  puts  his  handler- 
from  a  catarrh  of  the  upper  air-passages,  and  chief  to  his  mouth,  and  inhales  throaghit;  b 
he  has  found  that,  during  this  period,  and  at  so  doing  he  keeps  back  the  floating  germi  If 
no  other,  his  nasal  secretions  are  peopled  by  the  pobon  were  a  gas,  it  oould  not  thns  be  ia- 
these  vibrios.  They  nestle  in  the  cavities  of  tercepted.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  repeated  Dr.  Tp- 
the  nose,  and  a  sneeze  is  necessary  to  dislodge  dalles  experiment  with  a  silk  handkerfbl^ 
them.  These  are  uncomfortable  statement  with  a  similar  but  less-marked  result  Cotton- 
but,  if  the  germ-theory  is  found  to  be  true,  it  wool  is,  in  fact,  the  best  and  surest  filter,  m. 
will  give  deflniteness  to  our  efforts  to  stamp  a  physician  who  wants  to  hold  back  from  thj 
out  disease:  and  it  is  only  by  some  definito  lungs  of  his  patient,  or  from  his  ownlangitlio 
efforts  under  its  guidance  that  its  truth  or  germs  by  wnich  contagious  disease  is  said  t^ 
falsehood  can  be  established.  Dr.  Tyndali  be  propagated,  will  employ  a  cotton-wool  i^pi- 
drew  certain  practical  conclusions  ftom  the  rator.  "After  the  revelations  of  this  erening.'* 
survey  of  these  two  classes  of  facts.  The  dust  concluded  Dr.  Tyndali,  *^  such  respirators  msU 
cannot  be  blown  away  by  ordinary  bellows.  I  think,  come  into  general  use  as  a  defeare 
since  the  air  they  send  out  is  equally  taU  oi  against  contagion.  In  the  crowded  dTelliD;^ 
the  particles.  But  fill  the  nozzle  with  cotton-  of  the  London  poor,  where  the  isolation  of  i-e 
wool,  not  too  tightly  pressed,  and  the  air  ia  sick  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  noiioii 
filtered,  and,  being  then  blown  across  the  beam  air  around  the  patient  may,  hj  this  ^rap!e 
of  light,  forms  a  clean  band  of  darkness,  like  means,  be  restored  to  practical  purity.  Tbu 
the  air  from  the  spirit-lamp,  or  from  the  heated  flltered,  the  attendants  may  breathe  the  m  un- 
platinum  wire.  This  was  the  fllter  Sohroeder  harmed.  In  all  probability,  the  protection  of 
used  in  his  experiments  on  spontaneous  gener-  the  lungs  will  be  the  protection  of  the  estird 
ation ;  it  was  also  turned  to  account  in  the  ex-  system.  For  it  is  exceedingly  probable  tbt 
cellent  researches  of  Pasteur.  Since  1868,  Prof,  the  germs  which  lodge  in  the  air-passageN  an^l 
Tyndali  has  constantly  employed  it  himself.  which,  at  their  leisure,  can  work  their  tit 

The  most  interesting  of  all  illustrations  of  across  the  mucous  membrane,  are  those  w^i-^ 

this  filtering  process  is  furnished  by  the  human  sow  in  the  body  epidemic  diseases.    If  tbi«  b.' 

breath.    FiU  the  lungs  with  ordinary  air,  and  so,  then  disease  can  certainly  be  warded  off  ly 

breathe  through  a  warm  tube — warmed  to  pre-  fllters  of  cotton- wool.    I  should  be  most  vi^^ 

vent  the  condensation  of  the  watery  particles  ing  to  test  their  efi^cacy  in  my  own  per.*^^ ! 

— across  the  beam  of  light  which  is  revealing  and  time  will  decide  whether,  in  lang^isei^^ 

the  dust-particles  in  the  air.     The  particles  also,  the  woollen  respirator  cannot  abate  irritj- 

move  with  the  moving  air,  but  the  current  tion,  if  not  arrest  deoi^.    By  its  meana. »)  fi' 

from  the  lungs  shows,  at  first,  as  many  particles  as  the  germs  are  concerned,  the  airoftl- 

as  the  ordinary  atmosphere.    Gradually,  how-  highest  Alps  may  be  brought  into  the  cbisi- 

ever,  the  dust-particles  clear  away  from  the  ber  of  the  mvadid. 

U 

UNDERGROUND  TEMPERATURE.    The  on  his  experimenU  at  Hampstead.   A  vc" 

temperature  inside  the  earth  has  often  been  a  was  sunk  there  many  years  ago  into  the  cjai^ 

matter  of  speculation.    Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  the  to  the  depth  of  between  500  ft  and  600  ft.  J^^] 

well-known  authority  on  rain  and  rain-fall,  has  the  water-supply,  and  the  demand  exceeuln: 

been  uxvestigating  the  subject.    He  has  carried  the  supply,  an  Artesian  bore  was  made  thruV'* 
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the  centre  of  the  well  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  her  20th.    Artemas  Carter,  of  Chicago,  was 

of  a  mile,  in  expectation  of  finding  water  in  chosen  president  for  the  coming   year.     A 

abundance   in   tne   lower    greensand.     The  prominent  feature  of  the   session   was   the 

Waterworks  Company,  1853,  reached  the  depth  almost  nnanimous  determination  to  unify  the 

of  1,302  ft.,  sunk  nearly  £8,000  in  two  years^  action  of  the  denomination, 

found  no  lower  greensand,  unfortunately,  no  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are,  ac- 

water,    and   became   ruined.     The  property  cording  to  the  English  ^nitoria7»j^2tnana«,  895 

passed  eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Unitarian  places  of  worship  (against  882  in  the 

Kiver  Company,  who  accorded  to  Mr.  Symons  previous  year),  and  811  ministers,  of  whom 

tho  permission  no  sought  to  conduct  a  series  274  are  settled.    The  Almanac  also  mentions 

of  thermometrio  experiments   on  the  ahan-  the  names  of  15  Unitarian  societies  and  asso- 

doned  site.    Mr.  Symons  erected  a  hut  over  ciations,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 

the  well,  and  fitted  up  a  little  observin^house.  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  es- 

At  the  ISritish  Association  meeting  at  Dundee  tahlished  in  1825.    The  number  of  Unitarian 

a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  periodicals  is  seven,  of  which  one  is  published 

temperature  of  the  earth  at  great  depths.    Mr.  m  the  Welsh  language. 

Symons  is  a  member  of  that  committee,  also  The  Unitarians  in  Hungary*  number  106 

Sir  W.  Thompson,  who  moved  for  its  appoint-  congregations,  with  50,000  worshippers.    The 

ment.     Upon  the  solution  hang  certain  matters  congregations  are  under  the  care  of  a  bishop, 

of  contention  between  Sir  William  and  Prof.  J.  Kriza,  who  resides  at  Clausenburg. 

Huxley,   as  to  how  far  underground   tem-  The  following  letter  from  the  Unitarians  in 

perature  may  be  made  to  test  the  age  of  the  Hungary  was  submitted,  and  was  recommend- 

world.     Mr.  Symons^s  experiments  are  not  yet  ed  for  publication,  along  with  the  proceedings 

concluded.    The  results  so  far  he  regards  as  of  this  meeting: 

decisive.    He  has  made  gradual  observations  g'rwn  Ou  (kmtigUny  ^  the  Hungarian  Unitariant  to  the 

down  to  a  depth  of  1,100  ft.,  and  has  ascer-  (MUarian  ChrQtiantqfthe  united  Staiee  of  America^ 

tainedthatthe  temperature  there  is  20**  higher  ihrxm^  the AmtrieanUnUttTiat^Auodt^, 

than  aboveirround :  that  is  to  say,  the  thermom-  «  Bb^  BMnnaw  nr  Chwct  :  Out  biahop,  the  Bt. 

i.tiaxx  at^vTTVK'^uuu .  vuo«  lo  «v  o»j,  k**«  v^vxuiviAt  g^^^  John  Eriza,  communicated  to  our  Conaistoir  a 

eter  snowed  70  ,  whereas  the  mean  tempera-  letter  which  he  had  »ome  days  ago  the  pleasure  of 

ture  of  London  is  50^.    If  this  rate  of  increase  receiving  from  the  sccretaiy  or  your  Association,  and 

continues,  as  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  in  having  read  it  we  found  a  grtet  delight  in  bein^ 

would  be  the  case,  boiling-point  (212«)  would  ?ojivinoe;a  and  aasurad  of  your  co^ial  sympathy  and 

V      ^^^\.^A  «i>^«*  «  «.n^  -«/«  i,«iV  A,.Ji^       A  ♦  interest  m  us  and  in  our  common  faith, 

be  reached  about  a  mile  and  a  half  down.     At  y^^^,  gecrctaiy  relates  us  in  this  letter  that,  on  the 

present,  however,  Mr.  Symons  is  at  a  stand-  one   hand,   a  letter  from   our   friend,  *  the  Kev. 

»till ;  he  has  literally  stuck  in  the  mud.    About  Dominik  Bimen,  convinced  you  that  German  tracts 

200  ft.  of  blue-black  deposit  has  accumulated  would  not  weU  wiswer  the  purpose  here:  md  that, 

at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  into  this  the  on  the  other  hand,  as  yon  have  found  much  difficulty 

ab   luw  t^vbwvuA  vx  •u'o  »u^j,  »u^  *4*i/v  vu»  W4V  in  having  your  works  translated  and  printed  m  Hun- 

tnennometers  cannot  penetrate.  garian,  therefore  your  Association  oflfers  to  our  Con- 

tTNITARIANS.   The  TeCM^-hooh  of  the  Uni-  sistory  the  sum  of  live  hundred  dollars,  in  prder 

tarian  Congregational  Churches  for  1870  gives  to  cause  to  be  translated  and  printed  a  selection 

lists    of  834  societies  in    the  United   States  fro™  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Ameri- 

/       .  "1  o-iK   r^*^*'*^*'         A'       S:      \     ^A  ana  Can  Unitarian  authors  OS  would  best  answer  OUT  puT- 

(against  815  m  the  precedmg  year),  and  896  p^^g.    He  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  you  were 

ministers,  of  whom,  however,  a  large  number  ready  to  send  us  the  money  as  soon  as  you  near  from 

(157)  are  not  settled.    In  1869,  five  periodicals  us. 

were  published  by  the  denomination;    two  Our  Consistory  accepts  this  offer  with  the  greatest 

„onthJi^  iOM  and  JV-«,),  eaUblUhed in  J.nu-  Pj-^  ^^f^  ^^^1:^^^^^^ 

ary,  1870,  with  which  tho  Christian  Examiner  your  sympathy  and  interest  m  us. 

and   the  Monthly  Journal  were  consolidated,  We  confess  that  now,  when  the  minds  of  men  in 

and  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,   semi-  our  own  country  are  more  and  more  directed  to  re- 

monthlr  Sunday-Sehool  QazetU,  two  week-  l»gJ.o«»  ^f^^y  »o  that  people  of  different  denomi- 

iiivruv    J    K,    w^^ff      Tt     *  *       -o    i. A  i.u^  nations,  from  every  quarter,  make  mquiries  about 

hes,  the   Chrutian  Reguter,  BosUm,  and  the  ^ur  religious  writing  and  pibUcations,  nay,  in  fact. 

Liberal  Chnstum^  is  evr  \OTK,                 ^      ^  freely  declare  their  love  toward  Unitarianism.  and  we 

The  National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  have  good  prospects  that  in  a  short  time  Unitarian 

Churches  meets  biennially.      The  third  con-  conffregations  will  be  formed  In  HuMiy  itself— now, 

fcrence  ^«  held  in  1868,  and  the  fourth  wOl  Sitl^to'TSt'ffch.S^^re'irtfonw"^ 
meet  in  1870.  ^  ^  ^ill  enable  us  to  excite  at  this  time  a  greater  interest 
The  number  of  Unitarian  associations  was  toward  Uuitarianism,  and  to  make  an  important 
increased  in  1869  by  the  establishment  of  the  turning  in  the  views  of  our  countrymen  by  the  pub- 
Western  Illinois  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  ^^^}}^^  ^^  ^\Z^r^r.S^J'i^jfS^lt^^^^ 
\Z  ni.^»^««  n\.^^^\.^  «*i.;^i.  «r«-  ^.^.i.*.:,^^  Umtanans  a«  Dr.  Channing,  whose  smgle  sermons, 
other  Chnstiau  Churches,  which  was  orgMUzed  ^^^   published,  havToSvinced  many  individuala 

at   Sheffield  HI.,  January  28,   1869;  and  the  of  the  truthfrdness  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 


Chnrches  held  its  sixteenth  Minual  session  at       ,  p^^  ^^^^  BtoUslics.  ne  Axebican  Anxxjal  Ctclopje- 
Quincy,  111.,  coxAmencmg  on  Wednesday,  Octo-    dia  for  1868.  , 
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y6ur  most  celebrated  Unitarians,  the  more  because  "whole  field,    as  in  the  MethodUt  Episcopal 

we  have  some  of  them  alreadjr  in  translation.  It  will  Church,  but    it  faUed.      Superintendents  of 

flfive  us  great  pleasure  to  send  in  time,  to  your  AsBoci-  o„„j„  '^^-u^^i^  -,-.«^  •^.r,^;,^  ♦«.  v^  =  iw  i 

Stion,  (Spies  of  our  publication.    We  will  even  not  Punday-Bchools  were  required  to  be  s^leet^ 

neglect  to  send  you  a  statement  of  in  what  measure  from  members  of  the  church,  ana  to  be  maw 

,  and  to  what  purpose  your  offer  was  applied.  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conferences,  except 

At  last  we  are  glad  to  express  that,  as,  up  to  this  when  suitable  persons  cannot  be  obtained  from 

llrCl^Tou^rtttnr^^^  ^long  the  members,    Steg  were  taken  l^k- 

ward,  too,  U  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  re-  m  to  the  foundation  of  a  Biblical  Institnte  for 

ceiving  some  of  vour  tracts  from  time  to  time.  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  mm^tr. 

Accept,  dear  orethren,  our  best  thanks  for  your  The  growth  of  the  Church,  in  all  its  intere^N 

very  kind  offers,  in  the  name  of  Unitarianism.  And,  jj^d  been  very  rapid  since  the  preceding  Gci- 

a&ic'TaboT  w^^^^^         ^  '"""^  ''^'''  ^^  ^'"  eral  Conference. 

Your  brethren  in  Christ,  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  snjtaiii^ 

ALEXIUS  NAGY'de  KAL,  177  home  missions,  96  frontier  missions,  aih! 

Supremus  Curator,  Consistorii  a  parte  secular!  prases,  one  foreign  mission.     There  were  paid,  darin: 

.  ,     ,      X.    1    .        ^P^NNES  KRIZA,  ^YiQ  four  years  ending  May,  1869,  $188,53^^.4'i 

SupermtendensEcclesiarumUnitanaruminHungana.  JJi        "^ -T*    •          *^aoi  onn  ro  *      t^^.- . 

MOSES  PAP,  QeneraUs  Notorius.  ^^r  home  missions;    $81,800.52  for  fronutr 

Clausbkbueo,  the  2Zdo/  December^  1869.  missions ;  and  $6,183.45  for  foreign  misaoL*. 

In  India,  the  Unitarians  have  missions  at  The  receipts  of  the  mission  fund  for  1868  vervr 

Calcutta,  Salem,  Secunderabad,  and  Madras,  $14,079.92..    One  hundred  and  seventj-sevea 

with  schools  at  the  three  first-named  places.  missionaries  were  employed  in  the  homework. 

In  Australia  there  are  Unitarian  associations  ninety-three  in  the  frontier  work,  and  three  fai 

at  Adelwde,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  t^®  foreign  work.    The  foreign  mission,  whici 

UNJTEb    BRETHREN".      The    Fifteenth  is  at  Shengay,  Africa,  has  made  but  little  pro:- 

Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the  United  J'^ss,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  labonj^. 

Brethren  in  Christ  met  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on  the  The  chief  missionary,  the  Rev.  0.  Hadjey,  re- 

20th  of  May.    A  proposition  to  abrogate  the  turned  to  the  United  States  and  died,  m 

rule  against  secret  societies  was  the  subject  of  Missionary  Visitor  has  a  circuktion  of  U.""' 

a  debate  of  considerable  length.    Th^  follow-  ^^PJ®®;  ^        „   „^^      «„     «        ,        i 

ing  rule  was  adopted-on  the  subject  by  a  vote  UIHTED  STATES.    The  fifteenth  wieod- 

of  71  to  26.  It  does  not  diflfer  materially  from  ™®nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

the  old  rule  •  which  provided  that  the  right  of  citizois  of  tb<? 

We  believe'that  secret  societies  are  evil  in  their  ^^l*^®^  States  to  vote  shall  not  bo  denied  or 

nature  and  tendency  (a  secret  society  is  one  whose  abridged  by  any  State,  was  introdncea  ». 

initiatory  ceremony  is  a  secret) ;  and  any  member  or  passed  by  Congress  during  the  session  whi'' 


preacher  of  our  Church,  who  shall  be  found  connect-  closed  on  March  4, 1869  (see  Co^obess,  Tyim 

lay  member,  he  shall  be  so  admonUhed  by  the  and  ratified  by  a  large  number  previon*  to  tje 

preacher  in  charge ;  if  a  preacher  or  exhorter.  bv  the  end  of  the  year ;  there  were  not,  howeyer.  tie 

presiding  elder ;  if  a  presiding  elder,  by  the  blBhop ;  three-fourths  required  by  the  Constitution. 

if  a  bishop,  by  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district  in  The    Administration    of   Andrew  Johorfc 

^^n'^  t'rXrwUrtt  Jof^tof ;^{5f  fosed  on  the  4th  of  March  and  ^..^- 

six  months  after  it  is  given,  his  name  shall  be  erased  dent  went  to  Tennessee.     There  he  becMQe  5 

from  the  record,  and  he  be  no  longer  considered  a  candidate  before  the  Legislature  of  the  >tsu 

member  of  our  Church.    Provided,  further,  that,  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  bntfvltu 

should  the  accused  deny  said  connection,  the  case  ^f  ^^  election  by  two  votes.    The  member  .^: 

shall  be  tned  accordmg  to  sections  nmeteen  and  ,  .   rt  w     *.  \Tr      -a  a          ?  «    -^*.«,«f<iNV 

twenty  of  Discipline,  respectively.  ^P^^^\7^'?'  Seward,  Secretwy  of  «3., 

Tu     ^  11      •               41,                 •         ^  *!.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navr.  m 

The  foUowmg  was  the  expression  of  the  ^  Schofield,  Secretary  of  War,  Hu2h  McCj- 

Conference  on  the  subject  of  lay  representa-  j^^^i,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Orville  IL 

'      .  «,       .  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  VilliBL 

BMolved,  That  while  we  do  not  consider  Uy  repre-  jj;^  Evarts,  Attomey-General,  and  Aiesafrlt' 

sentation  m  general  and  annual  conferences  as  wrong  ttt  T?„„j«in  T>«..4^«/i.««  n^«™i  ««,;inift!  the- 

in  principle  Sr  practice,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  nS-  ^  Randall,  Postmaster-General,  resigned  tne- 

general  desire  expressed  in  favor  of  lay  representa-  omces  at  the  same  time.                       .    -  ,  . 

tion,  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  at  present  to  take  After  the  canvass  of  the  votes  of  the  ^tatr^ 

action  in  regard  to  it.  for  President  by  Congress,  Senator  Morton.  ••: 

The  law  prohibiting   the  introduction  of  Indiana,  and  Representatives  Pmyn,  of  ^J''^ 

choirs  and   instruments  of  music   into    the  York,  and  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  were  appointeu^* 

churches  was  so  modified  as  to  be  a  rule  of  committee,  to  present  to  General  Grant  t^^t 

advice.  certificate  of  his  election  as  Presndent  oiy^ 

A  rule  was  adopted  which  prohibits  bishops  United  States.    In  discharge  of  this  dutr,  S2- 

from  remaining  more  than  four  consecutive  ator  Morton  addressed  the  President-elect,^ 

years  in  the  same  district.  An  effort  was  made  his  office  as  General  of  the  Army,  announcJi: 

to  abolish  the  district  system  of  the  Episco-  that  with  his  companions  they  were  the  cop- 

pacy  by  a  rule  allowing  the  bishops  to  make  mittee  appointed  by  Congress  to  present  due 

a  division  of  their  work  annually  over  the  with  his  commission  as  President  of  the  Unite- 
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States  for  fonr  years,  conimenciiig  on  the  4th  poblio  declaration  of  this  to  the  committee,  so 

of  March  next,  and  in  a  few  remarks  assured  that  my  intentions  may  be  known." 

the    General  that  the  great  raigority  of  his  Mr.  Pruyn,  of  the  House  Committee,  then 

conntrjmen  hailed  his  election  with  delight,  addressed  General  Grant  as  follows : 

wljile  even  those  who  did  not  support  him  at  in  the  great  principles  which  you  have  marked  out 

the  polls  entertained  for  him  the  highest  con-  for  the  conduct  of  your  Administration  you  will  have 

fidence  and  respect.     "  The  friends  of  liberty  ^«  political  support  of  those  with  whom  1  am  as- 

thrcoghout  the  world,"  continued  Morton,  "  re-  ^^^^^^y  "«*y  *o  •«*  ^^^  yo«- 

joice  at  your  election,  and  all  believe  that  you  The  members  of  the  staff  of  General  Grant 

will  bring  to  the  performance  of  your  duty  were  present,  about  twenty  gentlemen  alto- 

unallojed  patriotism,  inflexible  integrity,  great  gether,   including   the   conmiittee    and   staff 

powers  of  intellect,  and  all  the  high  quMities  ofScers. 

that  enabled  you  to  achieve  such  distinguished  The  committee  subsequently  waited  upon 

success  in  another  sphere  of  duty.  They  cherish  Mr.  Colfax,  who,  in  response  to  the  notification 

full  faith  in  your  ability  and  virtues,  entertain  by  the  committee  of  his  election  as  Yice-Presi- 

the  highest  hopes  of  your  success,  and  that  dent  of  the  United  States,  said : 

during  your  Administration  the  work  of  re-  OeniUmen :  Please  convey  to  the  two  Houses  of 

construction  will  be  completed,  the  wounds  Congress  mv  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which  I  have 

of  civil  "war  healed,  and  that  our  country  will  ^®^*  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 

take  a  new  departure  iu  progresB  and  pros-  SJt^^roMSTyXmrtTprin'SrM 

penty.  duty. 

Genera^  Grant  replied  to  Senator  Morton  as  The  inauguration,  as  usual,  took  place  on 

foUows:   "I  dm  promise  the  committee  that  It  jf^^ch  4th.    (For  the  Inaugural  AdJress,  see 

wiU  be  my  endeavor  to  call  around  me  as  as-  ^^^.^^  DoorMKNTs.)    On  the  next  day  the 

sistants  such  men  only  as  I  think  will  carry  President  sent  to  4e  Senate  the  following 

out  the  principles  which  you  have  said  the  ^^^^  ^^      rsons  whom  he  had  selected  as 

country  desires  to  be  succe8sful--economy,  re-  ^^ads  of  the  departments:  E.  B.  Washbume, 


heatate  to  make  a  second^  or  even  a  thii^  trial,    e.  Borie,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the 


with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  who  have  ^        j^hn  m.  Schofield,  of  Ulinois,  Secretary 

the  confirming  power.    I  should  just  as  soon  ^f  ^^    j^  ^^  j^  Cresweil,  of  Maryland,  Post- 

remove  one  of  my  own  appointees  as  the  ap-  master-General ;  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Mas- 

pointee  of  my  predecessor.    It  would  make  no  sachusetts,  Attorney-General.    These  nomina- 

.fi^'^^^' .  xA  xi_  X  T  •  1 X  1  tions  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
There  is  one  matter  that  I  might  properly  ^^e.  Subsequently  objections  were  advanced  in 
Fpeak  of  here,  and  that  is  the  selection  of  a  the  public  press  against  the  legality  of  the 
Cabinet.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  would  be  appointment  of  A.  T.  Stewart  as  Secretary  of 
rather  indelicate  to  announce  or  even  consult  ^he  Treasury.  An  act  of  Congress  of  1789  pro- 
with  the  gentlemen  whom  I  thought  of  invit-  ^^^^  ^hat  no  person  should  hold  the  office  of 
'^  .*?  positions  in  my  Cabinet  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  was  engaged  in 
othcial  declaration  of  the  result  of  the  election  carrying  on  the  business  of  trade  ot  corn- 
was  made,  although  I  presumed  there  was  no  ^^^^^  ^r.  Stewart  was  largely  engaged  in 
doubt  about  what  that  declaration  would  be.  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  thus  be- 
But,  after  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  ^ame  necessary  for  him  to  retire  from  business, 
conclnsion  that  there  is  not  a  man  m  the  ^^  to  decline  the  appointment.  While  the  sub- 
country  who  could  be  myited  to  a  place  m  the  i^^^  ^^s  under  consideration,  the  President 
C  abinet  without  the  friends  of  some  other  g^^t  to  the  Senate  the  following  message ; 
gentleman  ma^g  the  effort  t^  secure  the  ,  Washikoixjn,  D.  C,  iforc*  6, 1869. 
position  ;  not  that  there  would  be  any  objec-  ^^  tUBenaUoftU  UmUd^Ut: 
tion  to  the  party  named,  but  that  there  would  Since  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  Alexan- 
be  others  whom  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  der  T.  Stewart  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
having  in  the  place.   I  can  say  that  much  from  Treasury,  I  find  that  by  the  eirfith  section  of  the  act 

the  g?eat  nmSber  of  requests  which  come  to  ?ld^°^7oui;rtr^tf'^  '  '  "  ^"^ 
me,  in  writing  and  otherwise,  for  this  particu-  g^o.  8.  And  ie  U  further  enacted.  That  no  person 
lar  person,  or  that  one,  from  different  sets  and  appointed  to  any  oince  instituted  by  this  act  shall, 
delectations.  If  announced  in  advance,  efforts  airedly  or  indirectly^  he  concerned  or  tntereeted  in  car- 
would  be  made  to  change  my  determination  ;  ryinoon  the  hwrinees  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  be  owner, 
J  ^v  Jr"  X  v  ^"**"o''  '"-^  ^r'^  ««««i„«;  '  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  sea^vessel,  or  purchase  by 
and,  therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  himself,  or  another  in  trust  for  him,  any  public  lands 
not  to  announce  whom  I  am  going  to  invite  to  or  other  public  property,  or  be  concerned  in  the  pur- 
scats  in  the  Cabinet  until  I  send  in  their  names  chase  or  disposal  or  any  public  securities  of  any  State 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  If  I  say  any  ^  of  the  United  States,  or  take  or  apply  to  his  own 
thing  to  them  about  it,  it  wUl  certainly  /ot  be  J^SnTarbSs^L^hV^^^^^^^  ^L"; 
more  than  two  or  three  days  previous  to  send-  than  what  shall  be  allowed  by  law ;  and.  if  any  per- 
ing  in  their  names.    I  think  it  well  to  make  a  son  shall  offend  against  any  of  the  prohibitions  of 
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this  act,  he  shall  he  deemed  (niilty  of  a  high  misde-  you  will  have  my  earnest  efforts  to  instaiB  yoor  id- 

meanor,  and  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  penalty  ministration  in  canying  out  the  wiM  sDd  ulautr 

of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  shall,  upon  oonvio-  measures  indicated  hy  ^ovl  on  entering  upon  jvwr 

tion,  be  removed  from  office,  and  forever  tnereahcr  in-  office.    Sincerely  your  friend, 

capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States :  ALEXANDER  T.  6TEWAET. 

Provided^  That  3  any  other  person  than  a  public  ^      ,     ,.       .         -  ,       «           ^     y    x- 

prosecutor  shall  give  information  of  any  such  offence,  Tho  declination  of  the  office  tendered  in  tins 

upon  which  a  prosecution  and  conviction  shall  be  letter  was  accepted  by  the  PreadenL  SaW 

had,  one-half  of  said  penaltv  of  three  thousand  dol-  quently  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  r^ 

lars,  when  recovered,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  per-  *„^„.  /    ™,;*.i,j««-,.  i,;«  »,^o.«^  a/^k*  Ati»  /c* 

son  '^ving  such  information.  q^est  to  with^w  his  message  of  the  6a  (.v^ 

In  view  of  these  provisions,  and  the  fkct  that  Mr.  Conobbss,  U.  S.)  The  vacancy  thus  occwiuoed 

Stewart  has  been  unanimously  confirmed   by  the  was  filled  by  the  nominatioil  of  George  S. 

Senate^  I  would  ask  that  he  be  exempted,  by  joint  BoutweU,   of   Massachnsetts.     At  the  smt 

resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress^  from  the  ^^^  j^  Washbnrne  retired  from  the  office  of 

operations  of  the  same.                    U.  S.  GRANT.  g^^^^^  ^^  g^^^    ^^^^   ^^  ^pp^^^ 

After  the  message  had  been  read  in  the  Minister  Plenipoteatiary  to  France.   The  ti- 

Senate,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  at  once  rose  cancy  thas  made  was  filled  by  the  appomtmect 

and  presented  a  bill,  in  effect  repealing  the  of  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York.   Ahoat  tije 

section  quoted.  Mr.  Samner,  of  Massachusetts,  same  time  General  Schofield  retired  from  th« 

objected  to  its  present  consideration,  remark-  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  sacceficd 

ing  that  it  was  a  matter  which  demanded  the  by  John  A.  Rawlins,  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Bawlin^ 

most  profoand  consideration.    It  was  then  laid  died  on  September  6,  and  was  sacceeded  is 

over.    As  no  further  action  was  taken,  on  the  Secretary  of  War  by  William  W.  Belknap,  of 

request  of  the  President,  Mr.  Stewart  on  the  Iowa.    Mr.  Borie  retired  fix>m  the  office  of 

9th  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Presi-  Secretary  of  the  Nayy,  and  was  succeeded  lij 

dent :  George  M.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Washikotoh,  3fareh  9, 1869.  The  snbject  of  reconstructing  the  Sootbera 
To  the  Prendeni,  ,,,.,,  .  ,  -  States,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poUtical  «b- 
yo^^iSlS^iSltt'uSiSLoS^^xSSn^^.bJ  t'ol  of  U.em  .hoald  be  only  m  the  hjnd*.f 
tho  Senate,  of  myself  to  tho  office  of  SecreUry  of  the  persons  designated  as  loyal  by  the  aothonti« 
Treasoiy,  I  regret  that  oircomstances  beyond  our  at  Washington,  was  the  most  prominent  it  tk 
control  compel  me  to  decline.  Could  the  difflculties  time  of  the  inanguradon.  Virginia,  Missiaappi. 
presented  by  the  provisiwis  of  the  ^  ^^  Texas,  were  stiU  held  under  the  oomintt'l 
LViJffiefre^^KiTg^?^^^^^^  of  the  Siry  officer  of  the  district  supp^^^ 
concerned  or  interested  in  carrying  on  the  business  by  his  troops.  The  President,  as  eanv  t 
of  trade  or  commerce,"  be  overcome  by  any  reason-  April  7th,  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  thco  ii 
able  sacrifice  personal  to  myself.  I  would  willingly  gession  (i66  p«re  1981  undnir  that  bodv  tort- 
make  it.  I  would  promptly  transfer,  to  the  hands  of  ^x^„  *^\u^iJ^m^T^^^^^  J!\Z^»  vitK  t)iA  Fftleri 
gentlemen  in  whoi  the  public  have  felt  confidence,  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^ F^i^L^^^u  i^5^V«Ji  1 
Svery  interest  in  the  gaiiw  and  profits  that  could  pos-  Government  the  StAtes  still  excluded,  and  sl- 
slbly  accrue  to  myself  in  the  Dusiness  of  mv  house  gesting  that  a  law  should  be  passed  aathorum: 
dunnff  my  official  term,  to  be  applied  to  such  public  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  new  coDJtitotioib 
charities  as  ^J^^jf  Judgment  should^^^^  ^^ioh  had  been  drafted.  In  compliance  wii\ 
Fn^t^rS^S^^ftS'il^oiiX^^^^^  this  suggestion,  Congress  TMissed^^^ 
ferenoes  of  opmion  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  was  approved  on  April  10th,  providing  twi  "c 
that  course  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Presiaent  might,  at  such  time  as  he  deeoK«' 

Although  I  will  not  hesitate  to  make  this  appro-  hAat  for  thA  nnhlin  int^rARL  unhmit  the  coWti- 


.submit, 

practicable,  for  the  people,  the  grwt  buidens  of  tixa-  ^^^{^  y^^  ^f  ^^^  people,  such  provisions  of  tiit 

MjJ?iJf^Srn;'g?ry'S^^r°.?.SS;ii^^  constitutions  ««  Q  %  d^.  b*^   I«  - 

with  others  higely  interested  in  their  continuance,  further  specified  that,  before  these  States  »^-^^ 

are  such  that  the;^  cannot  be  severed  summarilv ;  nor  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress,  ttvi. 

can  my  interest  m  it  be  wholly  and  absolutely  dis-  several  I^eirislatures.  when  legally  organi"'^ 

CX°Lt;S'^W^^°f  S2i"'S^"rC-i  should  ratifythe  fifteenth  «tlcl«^  whWh^^^ 

necte^,  "  been  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  r  wrra. 

I  cannot  consent  to  enter  upon  the  admlnistpatlon  Constitution.    A  stiU  further  stijjulation  ^^^ 

of  laws  by  any  act  or  course  that  may  bo  construed  made,  that  the  proceedings  in  either  of  t-t 

into  a  disregard  or  vioUtion  of  Uw ;  and  whUe,  there-  three  States  should  not  be  deemed  final.  I'f 

fore,  I  regret  that  the  plan  proposed  is  deemed  inad-  -_^_^f ^  «_  „  «^^„i^f ^  -Ao*rv»«*;«ii  th^rMf  nDli. 

equite  to^  relieve  me  ?rom  "le^  and,  as  it  seems  to  f  P^J^^^  ^s  a  complete  restoration  thw^";^ 

mo,  technical  disabUities,  I  yield  to  the  better  judg-  their  action  respectively  should  be  appr^'^; 

ment  of  others,  rather  than  seem  to  be  willing  to  ao-  by  Congress.  The  President  accoraiiyrly  ^^^ 

cept  the  position  in  disrespect  of  law.  his  proclamations  designating  the  ^7^  * 


me  In  offering  this  kigh  position,  and  assure  you  that    elections  were  held,  the  constitutions  wtjac 
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State  and  Federal  officers  elected,  and  the  stitute  a  Christian  govommont,  form  a  more  perfect 
fifteenth  article,  ahove  mentioned,  ratified  in  union,  estabUsh  juatice,  ct<5. 
Virginia.  The  work  advanced  no  farther  dar-  On  May  19th  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
ing  the  year.  (For  details  the  reader  is  re-  tion,  directing  that  there  should  be  no  reduc- 
ferred  to  YiBonriA,  Mib8I88.ippi,  and  Texas,  re-  tion  in  the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  by 
spectively.)  the  day  on  account  of  a  redaction  in  the  honrs 
The  fifteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  of  labor  by  an  act  of  Congress.  This  act 
Federal  Constitntion,  the  ratification  of  which  was  passed  in  Jane.  1868,  and  fixed  the  time, 
was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  restora-  constituting  a  day^s  work  of  laborers  in  the 
tion  of  these  States  to  the  Union,  was  bronght  employment  of  the  United  States,  at  eight 
forward  by  Congress  at  its  session  daring  the  hoars.  A  question  was  raised  by  the  Secretary 
first  months  of  the  year.  It  was  adopted  as  of  the  Navy,  as  to  the  operation  of  the  act  on 
a  joint  resolution  on  Febroary  25th  (lee  page  the  wages  to  be  paid.  The  Attorney-General 
171).  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this  session  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  act  had  nothing 
was  consumed  in  the  discassion  of  the  subject,  to  do  with  compensations  to  be  paid  to  work- 
and  the  arguments  and  objections  will  be  found  men  in  navy-yards.  The  rate  of  compensation 
fully  stated  under  the  title  Congbbsb,  in  the  was  left  to  be  determined  under  the  rule  pre- 
preceding  pages  of  this  volume.  The  object  scribed  in  the  statute  of  July  16, 1862.  This 
of  this  amendment  was  to  secure  the  right  and  provides  that  ^*  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  every  State  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  employes  in  navy-yards  shall 
Union  to  each  person  who  had  been  heretofore  conform,  as  nearly  as  consistent  with  the  nub- 
excluded  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  lie  interests,  with  those  of  private  establish- 
condition  of  servitude.  This  was  intended  to  ments  in  the  immediate  vicinity." 
give  a  free  ballot  to  all  persons  of  the  African  An  important  case  came  up  for  decision  be- 
race.  The  regulation  of  suf^nge  in  a  State  had  fore  the  Supreme  Court,  whicli  involved  the 
hitherto  been  under  the  control  of  its  Legisla-  cmestion  of  '^  the  status  of  the  State  of  Texas.^' 
tare.  This  amendment  so  far  limits  that  con-  The  State  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
trol  as  to  forbid  that  it  i^ould  be  withheld  as  the  complainant  in  a  bill  of  equity  relative  to 
from  any  one  on  account  of  race,  color,  etc.  certain  bonds  formerly  issued  to  the  State  by 
This  amendment  was  ratified  in  nearly  all  the  the  United  States.  An  objection  taken  by  the 
States  in  which  the  Republican  party  held  the  opposite  party  was,  that  the  recent  hostile  pro- 
ascendency,  and  whose  Legislatures  assembled  ceedings  in  the  State  had  disabled  her  from 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  number,  prosecuting  suits  in  the  national  courts.  The 
however,  did  not  reach  twenty-eight,  which  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Chief- 
was  required  by  the  Constitution,  until  it  was  Justice  Chase,  and  a  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr. 
completed  by  Mississippi  and  Texas,  early  in  Justice  Grier.    The  Chief  Justice  said : 

the  ensuing  year.                         ^    ^  ,      ,  ^  It  is  neecUeaa  to  discuss  at  length  the  question 

Some  other  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con-  whether  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the 

stitution  were  unofficially  brought  before  the  Union,  for  any  cause  regarded  by  herself  as  sufficient. 

public  during  the  year.    A  sixteenth  amend-  ^^?2°*^**"'  ^'^^^  ^®  Constitution  of  the  United 

ment  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Representa-  r^^^  ^nion  of  the  Sutes  never  was  a  purely  arti- 

tivcs,  on  March  16th,  by  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  fleial  and  arbitrary  relation.     It  began  among  the 

in  the  following  words :  colonies,  and  ^ew  out  of  common  origin^  mutual 


S  S^*^^^- "  sssks^w^T^  t^^.f,^^'^^^^  ^jp&n'^K^ 

lounaea  on  sex.  ^^^  articles  were  found  to  be  inadejiuate  to  the  exi- 

The  design  of  this  amendment  was  to  secure  genoies  of  the  country,  the  Constitution  was  ordained 

to  females  in  all  the  States  the  right  of  suffrage.  ^'  *<>  ^^t » .^^^e  P^.*^^?*  ^^'''^^  •?  ^l.^''?^?!' w 

vv  A«^«u<ujB  u.  <Mx»  «K^             X  J-    1  ^«  ^/Tu^  couvev  tho  idea  of  indissoluble  unity  more  clearly 

Dunng  the  year  an  incessant  discussion  of  the  ^j^^  ^  ^j^^^^  ^^^    ^1,^^  ^^^  1,^  indissoluble,  if  - 

subject  was  maintained  by  a  number  of  men  perpetual  Union  made  more  perfect  is  not? 


and  also  a^  National  Convention,  the  proceed-  state  reUined  iu  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  indepen- 

ings  of  which  are  mentioned  hereafter.  denoe,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  not 

Another  amendment,  proposed  by  religions  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States.    Under  the 

bodies,  was  «>  to  change  the  p^^^^  ^Th^rM'^Su  S^^^^ 
Constitution  as  to  contain  a  recognition  of  a  ^^.^^  g^^^^^  1^^,^  prohibited  to  the  StStes,  are  re- 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  read  as  follows :  served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acknowledging  And  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  at  this 
Imighty  God  as  the  source  of  aU  authority  and  power  tcnn,  that  "  the  people  of  each  State  compose  a  State, 
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could  bo  no  such  j>olitical  body  as  the  United  States."*  obligations,  assumed  the  tharacter  of  enemies  todm- 

Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  be  no  loss  of  separate  ourred  the  consequences  of  rebellion. 

and  inaependent  autonomjr  to^  the  States,  through  These  new  relations  imposed  new  duties  npra  the 

their  union  under  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  not  United  States.    The  first  was  that  of  8iippre««ine  tie 

unreasonably  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States  rebellion.    The  next  was  that  of  reftstsDilRhiii^  the 

and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as  much  broken  relations  of  the  State  with  the  Union.  The 

within  the  design  and  care  ot  the  Constitution  as  the  first  of  these  duties  having  been  peiformed,  the  neit 

preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  the  nstiomd  Gov- 

national  Government.     The  Constitution,  in  all  its  emment. 

provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union,  com-  The  authority  for  the  peifonnanee  of  the  fint  bad 

posed  of  indestructible  States.  been  found  in  tne  power  to  suppress  insurrection  a&i 

When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of  the  United  carry  on  war;  for  the  performance  of  the  second, 

States,  she  entered  into  an  indissoluble  relation.    All  authority  was  derived  finom  the  obligation  of  the 

the  obligations  of  perpetual  union,  and  all  the  guar-  United  otates  to  guarantee  to  eyery  Stste  in  theUcioa 

antees  of  republican  government  in  the  Union, 'at-  a  republican  form  of  government.    The  Utter,  ia- 

tached  at  once  to  the  State.    The  act  which  consum-  deed,  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion,  which  inrolre:*  tie 

mated  her  admission  into  the  Union  was  something  government  of  a  State,  and,  for  the  time,  exclodci 

more  than  a  compact — it  was  the  incort>oration  of  a  the  national  authority  from  its  limits,  seems  to  be  a 

new  member  into  thepoUtical  body,  ana  it  was  final,  necessary  complement  to  the  former. 
The  union  between  Texas  and  the  other  States  waa 

as  complete,  as  perpetual,  and  aa  indissoluble,  as  the  Mr.  Jnstioe  Grier,  in  the  dissenting  opinion, 

union  between  the  original  States.    There  waa  no  said: 

place  for  reconsideration  or  revocation,  except  through  -,   n-                 *  *i.       tt  ^x  j  a..  .    •   /\-       i 

devolution  or  through  consent  of  the  fetates.  ^?  ^fS"  ^?®  *^{v?'Tt,^'"*^,5**^'   ^"""^^ 

Considered,  therefore,  as  transactions  under  the  «uch  at  the  time  this  bUl  was  flicker  smoe! 

Constitution,  the  ordinance  of  secession  adopted  by  ,  This  is  to  bedeaded  as  a  poUU^  /«^'  ?*"* 

the  convention  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  citi-  fffa^^»^..  This  wurtis  bound  to  know  sad  notice 
zens  of  Texas,  and  all  the  acts  of  hei 
tended  to  give  eflfect  to  that  ordinance, 

null.    They  were  utterly  without  owi »•»%/»  ^  ^u^.  lu    ^  tt  •«.  j  o*  *        t  j        *.  ^i..  i_  •* 

TheobUgationsoftheStateasamemberofthe Union,  these  Umted States.    I  do  not  think xt neoesiaiy to 

and  of  every  dtixen  of  the  State  as  a  dtiien  of  the  J^*^^  ^y  ^U^  ^«7  "<»»«  «guments  whch  hi« 

United  States,  remained  perfect  and  unimpaired.    It  ^^^J"  i'^^^fi  ^l  ^W^'Si^  ~?"^^  "*  T  T 

certainly  follows  that  the^tate  did  not  ce^e  to  be  a  ^y^^^,  ^^  defimtion  of  a  State,  when  we  htve  tk 

State  nor  her  citixens  to  be  citizens  of  the  Union.    If  ""^^^l*. S®*^^  "^  *  ^^l^  "l<*  SP'l'TV^'^v: 

this  wore  otherwise,  the  SUte  must  have  become  for-  S.T  7^*^^?."*^  S^  fVf**.  J^^^*^  '^*Tf%li 

eign  and  her  citizen  foreigners ;  the  war  must  have  S^'i^Sl'lf  iff®  p¥'"^^"*  ^u"" aT  i  ^^^  f 

ceised  to  be  a  war  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  R'i?,^*,  ^-  ^H^h  »  V"¥?''^'  ^"'^  ^^  ^%^J 

and  must  have  become  a  war  for  conquest  and  subju-  jh^/°l  clear  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  a  fuU  n^r 
g^liQji                                               ^                    ■'of  the  ease  as  stated  and  decided  by  the  court. ''  The 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  Texas  continued  2?^!J?S?'"  !''^^'^^?^\S'^rJj^  7^^^}''y' 

to  be  a  State,  and  a  State  of  the  Union,  notwithstand-  Pl^^tiffs  as  residents  of  the  Distnct  of  ColumVo, 

ing  the  transactions  to  which  we  have  referred.  And  ^\'^y^''  i""  f2^°?.  V*.  *?^9!?^>  9^J  t 

IiSb  conclusion,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  in  oonfiict  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^ '^J  District  of  Vumua.   Tbisd^ 

with  any  act  or  declaratfonlf  any  department  of  the  S?^?«  ^^^  ^^,^^  ^  ^1^"  descnbm^  iheinrj- 

national  Government,  but  entirety  in  accordance  with  S!?'^?5'^.**J?'  ^"'?-    The  actgivoa  junsdicfajnto 

the  whole  series  of  sich  acts  and  declarations  since  SLi^-!?^**!,-^^'*!?  ""  T^  ^*TSf?  tJ^'^vl^f 

the  first  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  S**JS.i^  a}i^  *rS®  *""'  "-^^i?*^*.^'  ^T^,l 

But,  in  order  to  the  exercise  by  a  State  of  the  right  SSf^S^  ®!!j*-  J?  JJPfJf ,  ^be  jonsdi^oii  m  ^ 

to  sue  in  this  court,  there  needs  to  be  a  State  govern-  «^' "^  5^**1,*?^  ^  ^u'^^t^^f^^ku^t 

ment  competent  to  represent  the  State  in  its  illations  P'J  %  ^«  P^l^  '\  ^  P^^  ''^,  ^J  ^±Z  . 

with  the  rational  Government,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  1i  *,?  **"^'jr*H*'^l  '^*^I.  ^"^  -^"^  t. 

institution  and  prosecution  of  a  suit  a^e  conceraed.  1£V'^'1Ti5^?^.  ^  ^^t  ^^^^i?!^'^  ^T^JIFZ 

And  it  is  by  no  means  a  logical  conclusion,  from  !^!,ir;,-^*i?  "  ^^ !  aJ'V  "f-****  J^^^^^f^S^Jm 

the  premises  which  we  have  endeavored  to  estiblish,  H^'^k  uses  the  word,'  State » Jf  "ferenceto^Una 

that  the  governmental  rektions  of  Texas  to  the  Union  ?*„^„^tf  ^^.  *Jjf  ^JiPf  i^H^JO'V  ^^  ^m?*  ST^^? 

remained  unaltered.    Obligations  often  remidn  unim-  J5^?F®  ^^ether  Columbui  is  a  State  m  the  Kn.<e  of 

paired,  while  relations  are  greatly  changed.  The  obli-  ^^t^^.^^Tif^'v,,  ^^®  T^*  ^ V?i?  TT!?w'^ 
gationi  of  allegiance  to  the  Stat^  and  Sf  obedience  to  STJL^^IP^L^^*  *^^  meinbers  of  the  Amencan  (to- 
iler hiws,  subjlct  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sf.t^^^^Jfu'^w  ®®'''^"^''*'"P^  2  u  tit 
Sutes.  a^  bidding  upon  all  citizens,  whether  faithful  ^Jf!?*^®"-,  V"^  ^Z"^  9^  ^^l^^J!t.Z  ^f  t 
or  un/aithful  to  t&m ;  but  the  rektions  which  sub-  ???P???.^  ?^  members  chosen  by  the  V^^J^^ 
BiBt  while  these  obligiJtions  are  performed  are  essen-  1*^«~1  States,  and  each  State  BhaU  have  •?  1^«^ 
tially  different  fromthose  which  arise  when  they  are  Sf^^Kf^'if*'''®-  1  ^rt  ^""^/"^  ^  ^SiilffS? 
disregarded  and  set  at  naught.  And  the  same  must  g'*"  c^.T'^Tfi'^  ""^  ''1%^^'lv  "^iSSV^J  th.  &. 
nece^ily  be  true  of  the  obligations  and  relations  ??fA5^***  **  kJ  "^rS^^'''"  ^"^  t^^V^^rZ- 
of  States  and  citizens  to  the  Union.  No  one  has  ^"i^^? S "^T^^  a  ^^^^"^  V'^ ^ '%^^l^ 
been  bold  enough  to  contend  that,  while  Texas  was  ?^I^{»?T.l^«"!?  i^??*,^?****!!?-,  ^^'^n^ril^ 
controlled  by  a  government  hostile  to  the  United  ^P^J  ^""^  ^¥  ^^f^  *  State '  is  us<^  in  the  ConstiUr 

^^^^W^lmii^  a?«.&te^  *  ThT^5Lti^n;*d'^ 


were  suspended.    The  government  and  the  citizeni     ™  "^'  ^"  ^°«f"*.  ™  "«  ^rVfhTrrJtei 
of  the  StSte,  reihsing  to  fecognize  their  constitutional    ESJ:rH2^\rvolSwn^:.Sir^^^^ 

•  County  of  Lane  vt.  The  State  of  Oregon.  of  President  t    Is  she  not  now  held  and  governed 
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•s  ft  conquered  rrovmoe  by  maitorr  force!    The  act  must  be  left  to  the  lawful  Government,  when 

of  Congress  of  March  28, 1867,  dedares  Texas  to  be  rAiiatft>ilish«rl   in  i\e>o\Aa  linw  fai.  ihia  r.ul.M^r^^^ 

a  "rebel  6tat«,"  and  p^videi  for  its  government  f^«;a»>^^®ai  to  decide  how  far  this  obeuience 

untU  a  legal  and  republican  State  government  could  ^?/^©  powers  that  be,  m  positive  acts  of  hos- 

bc  legally  established.    It  constituted  Louisiana  and  tilitj  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

Texas  the  Fifth  Military  District,  and  made  it  sub-  can  be  excused  by  circumstances. 

iutUtron^fum^^^^^^              ''  "^^  ""^^"^  :   In  other  respecte,  the  conrt  ruled  that  the 
It  U  true  that  no  orgimSed  rebellion  now  exists  i^^V^^  ^he  insurgent  States^  under  the  Con- 
there^  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  now  exer-  federate  government,  were,  in  legal  contempla- 
cise  jurisdiction  over  the  people  of  that  province,  tion,  substantially  in  the  same  condition  as  in- 
But  this  is  no  test  of  the  State's  bemg  in  the  Union :  habitants  of  districts  of  country  occupied  and 
Dakota  ui  no  State,  and  yet  the  comts  of  the  United  controUed  by  an  invading  belligerent. 
States  admmister  justice  there  as  they  do  in  Texas.  _.       J     ^  r^        «v*i"e  »/^"i6'^^^"«" 
The  Indian  tribes,  who  are  governed  by  military  T^^J    must  be  regarded  as  under  the  authority  of 
force,    cannot   claim   to   be  States  of  the  Union.  *1^®  insuigent  belligerent  power  actually  established 
Wherein  does  the  condition  of  Texas  dilfcr  from  •»  the  government  of  the  country;  and  contracts  made 
theirs  ?  '^^th  them  must  be  interpreted  and  inferred  with  ref- 
Now,  by  assuming  or  admitting  <m  a  fact  the  «™^cfi  to  the  condition  of  things  created  by  the  acts 
present  statvs  of  Texas  as  a  State  not  in  the  Union  of  the  governing  power." 
polttiealljif,  I  beg  leave  to  nrotest  a^nst  any  charge  As  to  the  amount  which  the  plaintiff  could 

«t!^?.T^,°7  r^rnLi''^?'' jl;?P«^52**  n^^'^wi"  recover,  the  conclusion  was,  that  he  could  only 

expressed  as  a  member  of  thiA  court  or  silently    »^«^:„^  4,1,^ i„^  ^i?  *u     rt     i*  ^      *         i.       \. 

assented  to.    I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  to  ex-  receive  the  v^ue  of  the  Confederate  notes  at 

press  any  opinion  judiciallr  as  to  the  constitutional  the  date  of  the  transaction,  in  lawful  money 

right  of  Texas  to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States, 

of  ft  Stftte  of  this  Union,  or  the  power  of  Congress  The  question  whether  the  obligations  of  the 

l^SIi;S?,'irin^S;TrdterC'4^^^^^^  Umted^tates^tooy.  a,  certificates  of  i„debt- 
can  only  submit  to  the  faet  as  decided  by  the  politi-  e^^ess,  were  liable  to  be  taxed  by  State  legis- 
cal  position  of  the  Government :  and  I  am  not  dis-  lation,  was  also  decided  by  the  same  court, 
posed  to  join  in  any  essay  of  judicial  subtlety  to  The  Chief  Justice,  on  delivering  the  opinion  of 
prove  Texas  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union^  when  Con-  the  conrt,  said : 
gress  have  decided  that  she  is  not.  It  is  a  question  _,  .  .  ,  -  .  .  , 
of  fiict,  I  repeat,  and  of  fact  only.  PblUically,  Texas  The  principle  of  exemption  is,  that  the  States  can- 
is  not  a  Stale  in  this  Union,  Whether  rightftilly  out  ^??  control  the  national  Government  within  the  sphere 
of  it  or  not  is  a  question  not  before  the  court,  and  I  ^^\^  constitutional  Dower,  for  there  it  is  supreme, 
am  not  called  on  to  confute  a  fact  with  syllogisms.   •  *"^^  cannot  tax  its  obligations  for  the  payment  of 

money  issued  for  purposes  within  that  range  of  pow- 

An  important  decision  to  the  Southern  States  ®"'  because  such  taxation  necessarily  implies  the 

Tvjm  rPTidered  hv  thfl  flflmA  onnrt  dnrinir  thA  "^^rtion  of  the  nght  to  exercise  such  control.    The 

was  rendered  Dy  tne  same  court  during  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  the  case  before  us  are 

year,  on  the  subject  of  the  paper-money  issued  completely  within  the  protection  of  this  principle. 

JoVShe^r^'^^^^^^^  The  question  whether  United  States  notes 

doVs  lien  gJv'J^  t\ZXlhTon^ZZ  lZ\Z^^^^^^'^t:^^^  respect  to  taxa- 

Alabama  in  1864.    The  defence  was,  that  the  *^^,\i^*^  *^«<^  "^^'^^  ^PPl^ej  to  certificates  ot 

^»^«f^*  ^^a^nA^  wUK5«  ♦K^  iyia^JZlr.4^  R*o*lo  mdcbtedncss,  was  also  considered  by  the  court, 

contract  was  made  within  the  msurgent  States,  rp,     ^.^^  Tii«ti<»A  aaid  • 

during  a  rebellion,  and  for  Confederate  treas-  ^^  ^^^,J^,^^^,'       ,    ,.       .       ,  ^ 

nry  notes,  unlawfully  issued  by  a  usurping  gov-  ^^J^  ^'  9^^K  Tv*^^  ^®  ^^^1  ?i?  *"?  ^°'^" 

J  uvri/^a,  i*Au«  "*'*"''    «»**^^  •'/  "  **''«*  F*"©  6Y^'  gress  to  determine  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 

emment,  and  that  no  such  contract  can  be  stances  attending  the  issue  of  the  notes,  their  useful- 
enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  ness  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  Government  would 
The  conrt  examined  these  questions  at  length,  he  enhanced  by  exemption  fh>m  taxation^  and  within 
and  decided :  ^^®  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  having  resolved 

:niat  the  Confederate    government  was  a  by^i^Wor  Vch^leSp^^^^     TheirremaiM^'^thent 

a<0/aeto  government  of  the  second  degree.   The  only  this  question:   lias  Congress  exercised  the 

first  degree  represents  such  governments  as  power  of  exemption!    A  careful  examination  of  the 

that  of  England  under  the  Commonwealth,  ft<^ts  under  which  they  were  issued  has  left  no  doubt 

and  France  under  the  Republic,  which  are  ^  ^^  "j^^*  ^^  ^*  ^^^  . 

denied  by  other  governments  to  exist  dejure.  Another  important  national  question  that 

but  are  dealt  with  as  existing  facts.  came  before  the  courts  was,  whether  the  clause. 

The  Confederate  government  was  never  so  ™akliig  United  States  notes  a  legal  tender,  had 

recognized  by  the  United  States  Government,  reference  to  State  taxes? 

It  was  held  to  be  a  temporary  military  domin-  The  Chief  Justice,  on  delivering  the  opinion 

ion  over  territory  in  which  the  lawful  author-  ©^  ^^  court,  concludes  thus : 

ity  was  entirely  suspended.     On  this  ground,  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  wo  consider  this  ques- 

the  rights  of  belligerency  were  conceded  to  its  tion,  whether  in  thellght  of  the  confiiot  between  the 

mmtiy  cWter^  The  lawful  an.ren,acy  of  I'l'^Twl'i^^jrSe'l^JlS^ttor^lL^^'  ti  '^ 
the  United  States  bemg  excluded  by  military  half  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  would  give  occasion,  or 
combinations,  the  substituted  supremacy,  while  in  the  Ught  of  the  language  of  the  acts  themselves, 
it  existed,  must  be  conceded  to  be  that  of  a  or  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  to  which  we  have  re- 
government  defaeto  of  this  secondary  class.  ft>n*d,wefind  ourselves  brought  to  the  same  cond 
5,T  r,  J~ ,.  /  •*  ^  *i,  'iJ^  il"i  '/i  Tj  sion, that  the  clause  makmg  united  States  notes  a 
Civil  obedience  to  its  authority,  while  it  lasted,  jeg^  tender  for  debts  has  no  reference  to  taxes  im- 
"was  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  duty."    It  posed  by  State  authority,  but  relates  only  to  debts. 
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in  tho  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  arifling  out  of  sim-  am  older,  and  not  at  all  saUsfied  that^  if  in  a  higher 

pie   contriicts,  or  contracts  b^  specialty,  which  In-  place,  I  could  do  any  better  than  those  now  ezercis- 

dude  judgments  and  recognizances.    Whether  the  in^  executive  functions  do.    I  am  more  than  content 

word  "  debts,*'  as  used  in  the  act,  includes  obligations  to  let  aspiration  alone.    My  hopes  are  in  others, 

expressly  made  payable,  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  in  It  amuses  me  to  hear  of  Chase  movements  here 

coin,  has  been  aigued  in  another  case.  and  there.    I  don't  believe  there  are  any  sneh.    As 

In  the  case  here  referred  to  by  the  Chief'  ff  m  locality  U  given  toUieminMaryW^IkDow 

iu  wio  vooo  ^«ic  *w*v**^  wv  ^j  «  «  N/»*»«*  ^j^gj^  j^j.^  none,  for  I  spent  two  or  three  days  in  Fred- 
Justice,  he  Baid :  It  seems  to  us  clear,  beyond  erick  this  week,  and  should  have  heard  of  them  if 
controversy,  that  the  act  must  receive  the  rea-  any  existed.  I  don't  believe  a  bit  in  them  elsewhere, 
sonable  construction  not  only  warranted,  but  If  I  c&n  only  pcrfonn  with  reasonable  satisfiiction  to 
required,  by  the  comparison  of  its  provisions  my  own  conscience,  and  to  the  opiniona  of  those  best 
«,:*u  4,\Z  J^^^^i^^r.  v.^  ^4>Uo..  ««♦«  \,'^A  «r;*k  qualmed  to  judge,  the  duties  of  my  present  position, 
with  the  provisions  of  other  acts,  and  with  fghaUflU  the  Wst  measure  of  my  preseSambil 
each  other;  and  that,  upon  sucn  reasonable  tion.  I  want  nothing  whatever  of  a  political  chane- 
oonstruction,  it  must  be  held  to  sustain  tho  ter,  and  desire  that  my  name  may  be  disassociated 
proposition  that  express  contracts  to  pay  coined  hereafter  m  men's  minds  with  all  political  action.  If 
dollars  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  payment  *^^»j«  ^5°  ?"?^  ^  expect,  let  metope,  at  least,  that 
^  .  J  J  1,''  *"'^*'**'"*^  ^J  j\Y  v  1  nofhendofmme  will  lend  any  countenance  to  such 
of  corned  dollars.  They  are  not  dt^ts  which  absurd  nonsense  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred, 
may  be  satisfied  bj  the  tender  of  United  States  Sincerely  your  friend,  8.  P.  CHASE, 
notcs.^'  Jaitsb  A.  Bsioos,  Esq. 

An  important  decision  on  the  operation  of  A  large  number  of  conventions,  aspiring  to 

the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con-  possess  somewhat  of  a  national  character,  as- 

stitntion  was  rendered  on  a  case  which  came  sembled  during  the  year.    The  earliest  of  these 

up  in  Virginia.    (See  ViBonaA.)  convened  at   Washington,  on  Janoary  13th, 

On  a  visit  to  the  South  during  the  month  of  and  was  known  as  the  *'*  Colored  Katiooal  Con- 
May,  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Chase,  was  very  vention."  Its  object  was  to  take  into  consider- 
flatteringly  received.  While  at  Charleston,  an  ation  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  him  to  attend  the  United  States.  The  convention  was  organized 
memorial  decoration  of  the  graves  of  Federal  by  the  election  of  Frederick  Douglass  as  pres- 
soldiers  in  Magnolia  Cemetery.  Pressing  en-  dent,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 
gagements  prevented  his  attendance,  but  he  and  addresses  issued  to  the  colored  people.  A 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  commit-  National  Executive  Committee  was  appointed 
tee  on  the  occasion :  of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Territorr. 

Ghablsston,  S.  C,  May  89,  1869.  A  motion  to  admit  President  Boberts,  of  Libe- 

Deax  Sm :  Your  note,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  ria,  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  conventioii, 

ceremoDv  of  decorating  at  Mi^olb  Cemetery  the  ^^s  voted  down.    Some  of  the  resolutions 

graves  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  m  defence  of  the  «  j^^x^j  ^«««  ««  iv.ii^«.„ . 

Union  during  the  recent  civil  war,  only  reached  me  adopted  were  as  foUo^  8 : 

this  morning.    I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  Beiolvedj  That  it  is  with  special  satisfaction  as  ool- 

?rou  on  the  mteresting  occasion,  but  it  is  now  too  ored  men,  and  with  a  general  safiafaction  aa  Ameri- 

ate  to  make  the  neoessaiy  arrangements.  cans,  that  we  notice  the  favorable  reception  of  th« 

The  nation  oazmot  too  tenderly  cherish  the  mem-  proposition  to  alter  the  Constitution  on  tne  subject  of 

OTj  of  her  dead  heroes,  or  too  watchfully  guard  the  nanchiae,  not  only  by  both  bran^ea  of  Congreaa,  by 

well-being  of  those  who  survive.    And  may  we  not  a  huve  proportion  of  the  presa  of  the  land,  b&  bj  the 

indulge  the  hope  that  ere  long  we,  who  adhered  to  people  thereof;  and  that  we  believe  thst  in  U.  S. 

the  national  cause,  will  be  prompt  also  to  join  in  com-  Grant  and  Schuyler  Col&x,  who,  we  are  confident, 

memorating  the  heroism  of  our  countrymen  who  fell  represent  the  progressive  spirit  so  happily  rijw  in  tiM 

on  tJ^e  other  side,  and  those  who  now  specially  mourn  land,  we  have  two  honest  personages  who  will  axer^ 


their  loss,  consenting  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and    else  their  utmost  influenoe,  so  far  aa  they  may 
resuming  all  their  old  love  for  their  country  and  our     aistently.  to  place  all  American  citixena,  withou»  t^ 
country,  one  and  indivisible,  will  join  with  us  in  like    gard  to  tneir  complexion,  on  an  eonal  poUtioal  bads. 


oommcmoration  of  the  fallen  brave  of  the  aimy  of  the  Beaolved,   That  tho  original  aoolitionute — tho»e 

Union  ?  who  were  not  ashamed  or  afVaid  to  declare  uncom- 

The  dead  are  not  dead.    They  have  only  gone  be-  promisingljr,  when  they  endangered  their  lives  to  do 

fore,  and  now  see  eye  to  eye.    Whj  may  not  we  all  so,  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that 

borrow  fh>m  their  sacred  graves  oblivion  of  past  dif-  the  colored  man  ahould  e^joy  all  the  political,  edoea- 

ferences,  and  henceforth  unite  in  noble  and  generous  tional,  andreli^ous  rights  that  any  other  class  of  citi- 

cndcavor  to  assure  the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  zens  mi^ht  chum — ^have  a  large  and  abiding  ahaie  of 

whole  country,  of  all  her  States,  and  of  all  her  citi-  our  gratitude  for  their  heroic,  Belf-aacriUcuig  adro- 

zens  t                 Very  respectfully  yours,  oacy  and  defence  of  the  right,  out  of  which  baa  grovn 

S.  P.  CHASE.  the  present  advanced  publie  sentiment. 

Captun  B.  H.  MAinmro.  Jietohed,  That  whatever  ahortcominga  may  be  Uid 

Stai  kter  in  tho  yeaf  the  foUowing  letter  .tX^^'fe^ja^l^^^SSJ^JiS^^St 

appeai'ed :  his  country  were  secured ;  that  it  has  our  gratitsde 

NARiLLOAirsETT,  B.  I.,  Augud  14. 1869.  and  shall  receive  our  support;  that  no  other  ptfty 

Mr  DXAB  Mr.  Bbioos  :   Tour  note  of  tne  29th,  need  hope  to  alienate  na  thereflrom  nnkeas  by  oot- 

eftcr  a  rather  long  journey,  reached  me  here  yester-  stripping  it  in  oonsistencT  and  in  an  honeat  ad\  ocssy 


day.    I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  and  talk  with     of  genuine  dcmooratio  pnnciples. 


younger,  and  thought  that  if  largely  trusted  by  the  lending  their  immediate  influence  to  secure  homes 
people  I  could  do  ffood  service  to  the  country,  I  for  the  homeless  of  the  South,  and  that  said  commit- 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  trusted.    Now  I    tee  be  empowered  to  add  to  its  numb^  and  act  with 
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any  orffanization  that  shall  desiro  the  fuTtherance  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to  stand  by  the 

the  end  contemplated ;  which  committee  be  fhrther-  only  fVee  government  on  earth,  and  to  preserve  and 

more  empowered  to  urge  before  Congress  the  ex-  defend  it  against  the  attacks  and  machinations  ot  all 

pressed  wishes  of  this  convention.  its  enemies  is  the  first  political  duty  which  the  Irish 

WAereaty  We  believe  that  the  pulpit  is  a  miffhty  citizens  of  this  country  are  called  u^on  to  dischai^e. 

power  in  controlling  minds  on  the  question  of  re-  Buolted^  That  to  spread  the  principles  of  freedom 

form  :  therefore,                     ^  ^  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  oppressed 

Bcsolwdf  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  people  of  the  earth,  and  one  which,  by  au  means 

that  it  is  the  dutv  of  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  consistent  with   international    obligations,  we   are 

urge  iVom  the  pmplt  the  reform  now  going  forward  bound  to  disohai^. 

in  favor  of  imiversal  liberty  and  equfu  rights  to  all  JStwlved^  That  we  ask  fpr  the  oppressed  people  of 

men.  our  native  land,  for  Cuba,  and  the  down-trodaen  of 

Besohsd^  That,  while  we  must  cheerfhllv  acVnowl-  all  enslaved  lands,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 

edge  our  gratitude  to  all  who  have  labored  and  voted  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States, 

for  the  removal  of  the  ui^ust  disabilities  against  our  J(*9olv4dy  That  we  protest  against  the  presence  of 

people  in  regard  to  voting,  we  are  under  special  obli-  the  armed  despotism  of  Europe  on  this  continent,  and 

gations  to  the  radical  press  and  peonle  of  the  distin-  pledge  our  hearty  cooperation  to  any  plan  adopted 

guished  State  of  Iowa,  and  also  or  Minnesota,  for  for  tneir  removal. 

their  able  advocacy  of  impartial  suflhige,  and  their  Beaolvtd^  That  free  trade,  falsely  so  called,  is  a  cun- 

late  great  victory  at  the  polls.  ning  and  selfish  device  of  the  enslavers  of  mankind, 

Jiudved,  That  we  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  ancTsaps  the  very  foundation  of  American  prosperity 

success  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress  in  and  independence ;  and  that  we,  in  the  interests  of 

the  restoration  of  so  many  of  the  States  lately  in  re-  the  entire  American  people,  claim  fUll  and  adeouato 

bellion  to  their  normal  relation  with  the  Federal  legislative  protection  to  American  industiy,  ana  for 

Cnion,  despite  the  determination  and  desperate  oppo-  those  only  who  maintain  the  principle  of  protection, 

sition  of  Southern  rebels  and  their  Northern  sympa-  and  who  will  make  honest  efforts  to  embody  it  in  a 

._  _^                             ^             _    ._        ixiahnien  in 


induces  BO  many 

Btn]cted7at  the  very  earliest  time  possible,  in  conso-  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  congregate 
nanoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  said  in  great  cities,  we  mark  as  an  evil,  and  one  which  con- 
States,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  loyal  to  the  Govern-  signs  many  of  the  Irish  people  of  this  country  to 
ment  of  the  United  States,  who  will  administer  the  liie-long  misery ;  we  therefore  declare  our  determma- 
laws  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  equality  tion  to  take  measures  to  afford  facilities  to  our  fellow- 
to  all.  countrymen  to  settle  down  in  the  free  and  fertile 

^Setolvedy  That  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this  lands  of  this  great  and  j^lorious  country, 

country  can  never  be  safe  or  uniform  while  the  States  Betolved,  That.we  rejoice  in  the  triumphant  success 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  power  to  regulate  of  the  Republican  cause  at  the  late  presidential  elec- 

the  suflVage.  tion,  and  pledge  to  President  Grant  our  cordial  and 

Whereas^  By  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  all  earnest  support  in  preserving  and  defending  the  great 

persons,  without  regard  to  caste  or  color,  are  required  principles  of  human  libortjr  at  home  and  abroad, 

to  aid  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  Government,  all  Jietohedj  That  the  existing  neutrality  laws  being 

should  be  admitted  to  a  full  ei\joyment  of  its  bless-  instrumental  only  in  aiding  the  monarehies  of  the 

in^s  L'"^  whereas,  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  earth  in  sustainin^^  their  oppressive  system  of  gov- 

said  l>istriot,  our  people  are  excluded  from  the  jury-  emment,  and  havmg  on  various  occasions  placed  the 

box :  therefore,  be  it  American  Government   in  the  anomalous  position 

Betolvedj  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  of  using  their  power  for  the  support  of  said  govem- 

the  Chair  to  memorialize  Congress  in  this  matter,  ment,  and  receiving  only  in  return  active  and  open 

with  a  view  of  securing  the  rights  of  our  race  in  this  hostiUty  from  the  British  Government,  we  hereby 

roepect  and  in  every^  other.  pledge  ourselves  to  labor  for  their  entire  repeal. 

JieMlved.  That  it  is  proper  and  opportune  that  ▼©  «,,     u    ^         i  *•                         j  v            ±      i* 

should  now  reaffirm  the  sentiments  of  our  fathera  The  first  resolotion  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 

with  reference  to  African  colonization,  as  expressed  49  to  41,  the  words  ^^or  sex"  being  the  chief 

by  them  in  1616,  and  give  such  other  testimony  objection  to  it.    There  was  also  a  division  on 

wainst  it  as  is  justified  by  its  history  to  the  present  ^j^^  seventh.    A  resolution  was  adopted,  after 

Xt>;t*f,  That  while  we  desire,  indeed  would  idd  considerable  debate,  requesting  Congress  to  pass 

in  the  success  of  our  cause,  to  the  extent  of  our  op-  a  law  making  toreigners  to  be  citizens  after 

portnnities,  any  enterprise  having  for  its  object  tne  one  yearns  residence  in  the  country.    A  reso- 

improvement  of  mankind  in  any  part  of  the  world,  iQtion  was  also  passed  in  favor  of  the  forma- 

rh'e'a^of  J^'S^XbT^^^^^  tion  Of  immigratfon  societies;  also,  one  against 

mise  our  popular  status  by  asserting  that  our  duty  to  ^7  distinction  as  to  race  or  color  in  the  mem- 

Africft  is  more  binding  npon  us  than  upon  other  dti-  bership  of  trades -union  associations, 

zens  of  our  country.  The  proceedings  of  this  convention  failed  to 

Another  convention,  designated  as  the  "Irish  attfact  any  specif  public  attention. 

National  Republican  Convention,"  composed  A  National  Labor  Convention,  or  Congress, 

of  221  delegates,  assembled  in  Chicago,  on  July  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  August  16th, 

4th.    Its  object  was  to  effect  an  organization  conslstmg  of  delegates  from  the  various  labor 

among  Irishmen  belonmng  to  the  Republican  unions  organized  throughout  the  country.   The 

party.     The  views  of  the  convention  were  foUowmg  rwohitiona,  expressmg  the  views  of 

expressed  in  the  following  resolutions :  the  congress,  were  adopted : 

BaoUedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Irish  people  In  Hesohedy  That  laborers  in  all  departments  of  useM 

this  republic,  and  of  all  men  over  the  world,  to  give  industry  are  suffering  from  a  system  of  monetary  laws 

their  support  to  those  who  on  principle  contend  for  the  which  were  enacted  during  the  late  war  as  measures, 

right  of  iSl  to  perfect  liberty,  without  regard  to  race,  it  was  assumed, "  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation,'* 

color,  creed^r  sex.  and  which  is  now  sought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  in- 

£eeolved,  That  loyalty  to  the  American  Bepublio  is  terest  of  bondholders  and  bankers,  as  a  means  to 
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subvert  the  government  of  our  fathers,  and  establisli  of  Government  to  foster  and  protect  iL    Its  impor- 

on  its  ruins  an  empire,  In  which  all  political  power  tance,  therefore,  demands  the  creation  of  an  exccatire 

shall  bo  centralized  to  restrain  and  oppress  the  rishta  department  of  the  Government  at  WashinittOD,  to  bo 

of  labor,  and  subordinate  its  votaries  to  the  merciless  denominated  the  Department  of  Labor,  wliicli  shall 

demands  of  aggregated  capital  and  supercilious  au-  aid  in  protecting  it  ahove  all  other  interests, 

thority.  Hesotved,  That  the  protection  of  life^  llbertr,  and 

Sewlvedf  That  the  national  banking  system,  being  property,  arc  the  three  cardinal  principles  of  gov- 

Inimical  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  emment,  and  the  first  two  more  sacred  than  the  Ut- 

principlcs  of  justice,  and  without  warrant  in  the  Con-  ter ;  therefore  money^  necessaiy  for  prosecutinir  wus 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  wrongfully  in-  should,  as  it  is  required,  be  assessed  and  collected 

creasing  the  burdens  of  thd  wealth- producing  classes  from  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  not  be  entailed  as 

millions  of  dollars  annually,  justice,  the  aspirations  a  burden  on  posterity. 

of  honest  industry,  and  the  spirit  of  imperilled  lib-  Beaolved^  That  the  National  Labor  Congre^  ear- 

erty,  demand  its  immediate  repeal,  and  the  substitu-  nestly  recommends  the  adoption  of  such  measurtA 

tion  of  leji^l-tender  notes  as  tne  exclusive  currency  among  all  classes  of  workmen,  in  all  sections  of  the 

of  the  nation.                                                      ^  country,  as  will  secure  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 

ReioUed.  That  the  ^*  National  Labor  Union''  is  cm-  system,  and  calls  upon  the  respective  State  j>gisU- 

posed  to  tne  continuance  and  creation  of  banks  by  tures  to  follow  the  example  of  the  national  Congress 

acts  of  incorporation  by  either  State  or  national  au-  in  recognizinff  eight  hours  as  a  le^  day's  work, 

thority,  with  the  privilege  of  making,  issuing,  or  put-  Bmived^  That  voluntary  associations  of  working 

ting  in  circulation  any^  notes,  bills,  or  other  paper  of  men  and  women  are  entitled^  at  the  handa  of  le^Ia- 

any  other  bank,  to  circulate  as  money,  except  the  tion.  State  and  national,  to  the  same  chartered  rurhts 

^^  legal-tender  or  Treasury  notes "  therein  oontem-  and  privilege  granted  to  associated  capital,  and  wa 

plated.  demand  their  practical  recognition  and  enforcement. 

Resolved^  That  the  present  rate  of  interest  is  in  ex-  Beaolved,  That  political  equality  being  one  of  thd 

cess  and  disproportionate  to  the  InoreBse  of  national  cardinal  principles  of  this  oi^anization^  we  therefore 

wealth,  and,  bemff  the  governing  power  in  the  distri-  urge  fhll  restoration  of  civil  and  political  rights  to 

bution  of  the  products  of  capital  and  labor,  is  oppres-  evei^  American  citizen,  except  such  as  have  been 

sive  to  the  producing  classes.  convicted  of  felony. 

Setolved.  That  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  r\    a     »,      t      <  j.  xi_    in-  i»       i  m 

States  should  be  altered,  so  that,  instead  of  subordi-  ^n  September  Ist  the  National  Temperance 

nating  labor  to  capital,  they  may  afford  just  protec-  Convention  assembled  in  Chicago.     It  con- 

tion  to  labor  and  tne  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  slated  of  abont  five  hundred  members,  and  had ' 

countrv.  _  _,   ^  ^,    ,     w    j                 v    u  v  ^i^esi  called  for  the  purpose  of  onranizinff  a  na- 

JHesolved,  That  the  legal-tender  money  should  be  x-  ^^i  ^ouj^^i  «.«J1  i«^„«  ^uL  ^^Mi^i^i^ 

made  a  legal  tender  m  the  payment  of  all  debts,  pub-  ^wnal  politieal  party,  having  the  prohibition 

lie  and  private,  and  convertible,  at  the  option  of  the  of  liquor-sellmg  for  its  distmct  object.     MQch 

holder,  mto  Government  bonds,  bearini;  interest  at  opposition  was  manifested  to  the  design  of  em- 

the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  privilege  bodying  the  movement  in  a  distinct  political 

rtw  t^to  SXts^"''  """  ""°''' "  PS»5  orgimization,  but  it  was  genenSly  ««- 

Betolved,  That  the  daim  of  the  bondholders,  that  c©ded  that  this  was  the  only  conrse  open  to  the 

the  bonds  which  were  bought  with  greenbacks,  and  advocates  of  prohibition,  both  on  the  score  of 

the  principal  of  which  is  by  law  payable  in  currency,  principle  and  policy.     The  views  of  the  Cffli- 

should  nevertheless  be  paid  in  gold,  is  uijust  and  mention  were  expressed  in  the  foUowing  re»- 

extortionate.  Infirttio. 

Jieeolvedy  That  the  exemption  firom  tax  of  bonds  *"*ion8 . 

and  securities  is  a  violation  of  the  just  principle  of  Wherms,  Protection  and  allegiance  are  redprooal 

revenue  laws.  duties,  and  every  citizen  who  yields  obedience  to  the 

Betolved,  That  land  monopolies  are  at  variance  with  just  demands  of  his  Government  is  entitled  to  the 
the  doctrine  that  *^  aU  freemen,  when  they  form  a  so-  full,  firee  and  perfect  protection  of  that  GoTeminen: 
dal  compact,  are  equal  in  rights."  and,  if  persisted  in,  in  the  eu|jo;picnt  of  personal  security,  penooal  lib- 
must  ultimately  result  in  the  suoversion  of  f^e  ihsti-  erty,  and  pnvate  property ;  and, 
tutions,  as  ^so  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  nhtreas,  The  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  irreeflr 
the  laboring  masses.  To  prevent  this  calamity,  the  impairs  the  personal  security  and  personal  liberty  ^ 
public  landi  adapted  to  agriculture  should  be  given,  a  laige  mass  of  citizens,  andT  renders  private  propeiTT 
m  reasonable  quantities,  to  none  but  American  citi-  insecure ;  and 

zens  and  such  as  have  declared  their  intention  to  be-  WhereaSy  The  existing  parties  are  hopelessly  on- 
come  citizens.  Individual  owners  of  extensive  tracts  willing  to  adopt  an  adequate  policy  on  this  questioa, 
of  land  should  be  encouraged  to  dispose  of  the  same  therefore,  we,  in  National  Convention  aaaembled,  as 
in  smidl  parcels,  at  reasonable  prices,  to  actual  set-  citizens  of  this  free  republic,  sharing  in  the  duties 
tiers,  that  the^  maj^  thus  become  identified  with  the  and  responsibilities  of  its  government,  in  diachaivs 
soil  as  responsible,  intelligent  citizens.  of  a  solemn  duty  wo  owe  to  our  country  and  our  n<K, 

RuoUedy  That  it  is  a  duty  which  should  be  exer-  unite  in  the  following  dedaration  of  pnnciples: 
cised  with  pleasure  to  guard  with  vigilant  care  the  1.  That  while  we  acknowledge  the  pure  patriotic 
delicate  ana  sacred  rights  of  the  daughters  of  toil  and  profound  statesmanship  of  those  {Mstriots  who  laid 
who  are  engaged  in  various  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  seeming  at  once 
solicit  their  hearty  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  vin-  the  rights  of  the  States,  soverally,  and  their  iDsepara- 
dicate  the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes,  while  we  ble  union  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  we  would  v€ 
pledge  them  in  retun  our  individual  and  undivided  merely  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  our  repablicaa  fore- 
support,  fathers ;  but  we  do  hereby  renew  our  aolemn  pM^rw 

jKetoUtdy  That  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  of  fealty  to  the  imperishable  principles  of  dvO  and  re- 
being  necessary  to  success,  schools  and  other  moans  ligious  liberty  emoodiedin  the  Deelaniftion  of  Amcri- 
of  education  snould  be  encouraged,  such  as  the  for-  can  Independence,  and  our  Federal  Cooatitation. 
raation  of  labor  unions,  mechamca'  institutes,  lyce-  S.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beven^rM  i*  a 
ums,  reading-rooms,  and  whatever  additional  agencies  dishonor  to  Christian  civilization,  inimiol  to  the  be«t 
may  hereafter  be  deemed  oonduoive  to  the  cause  of  interests  of  society,  a  political  wrong  of  uDequlM 
morality  and  intelligence.  enormity,  subversive  or  the  ordinair  objects  or  cov- 

Jie$olv€df  That  as  labor  is  the  foundation  and  cause  emment,  not  capable  of  being  regulated  or  restained 

of  national  prosperity,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest  by  any  system  of  license  whUever,  but  imperative^ 
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demanding  for  its  suppression  effective  legal  prohU  heart  of  this  vallej^  where  the  centre  of  population, 

bition,  boUi  by  Uie  State  and  national  Legislature.  wealth,  and  power,  is  irresistibly  gravitating ;  where 

8.  That  in  view  of  this,  that  inasmuch  as  the  ex-  the  Govomment,  surrounded  by  numerous  miUions  of 

Isting  political  parties  either  oppose  or  ignore  this  brave  and  IJnioD-loving  citizens,  would  be  forever 

great  and  paramount  Question,  and  absolutelv  refuse  safe  ag:ainst  foreign  foes  or  sectional  seditions,  and 

to  do  any  thin^  toward  the  suppression  of  tne  rum-  where  it  would  n^d  neither  armaments  nor  standing 

traffic,  which  is  robbing  the  nation  of  its  brightest  armies  for  its  protection. 

intellects,  destroying  internal  prosperity,  and  rapidly  JUtolvedj  That,  while  advocating  the  removal  of  the 
undermining  its  very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by  seat  of  government  to  the  Mississippi  Vallev,  we  do 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sever  our  connection  not  mean  to  serve  the  interests  of  any  particular  local- 
with  these  political  parties,  and  organize  ourselves  ity,  but  that  we  uige  Congress  to  appoint  a  comrais- 
into  a  National  Temperance  party,  having  for  its  sion  for  the  purj>08e  of  selecting  a  convenient  site  for 
primary  object  the  entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  the  national  capital  in  this  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
intoxicating  drinks.  Bi{>pi,  pledging  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  with  and  to 

4.  That  while  we  adopt  the  name  of  the  National  abide  by  the  decision  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  national 
Temperance  party,  as  expressive  of  our  primary  ob-  Legislature. 

joct,  and  while  we  denounce  all  renudiation  of  the  .Smo^mk/,  That  in  urging  the  removal  of  the  national 
public  debt,  and  pledge  fidelity  to  tne  -principles  of  eapital  from  its  present  inconvenient,  out-of-the-way, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Federal  and  exposed  location  in  the  far  East,  we  are  in  ear- 
Constitution,  we  deem  it  mexpedient  to  give  promi-  nest,  and  that  we  shall  not  cease  in  our  efibrts  until 
nence  to  other  political  issues.  that  end  is  accomplished,  firmly  believing  that  the 

5,  That  a  Central  Executive  Committee,  of  one  fh)m  absolute  necessity  for  the  removal  will  become  more 
each  State  and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Colum-  and  more  apparent  every  day,  and  the  mi\]ority  of  the 
bio,  be  appointed  b;^  the  Chair,  whose  duty  it  shall  American  people  will  not  long  permit  their  interests 
be  to  take  such  action  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  and  convenience  to  be  disregfu^ed. 

beat  promote  the  interests  of  the  party.  Jietolvedj  That,  the  removal  of  the  national  capital 

eraUy  heeded  by  temperance  advocates  in  the  ^lent  of  Government  buildings  and  the  erection  of 

fieveral  States.  new  ones  at  the  present  seat  of  the  national  Govem- 

A  National  Capital  Convention  assembled  at  ment,  as  a  uncless  and  wanton  waste  of  the  property 

St.  Loais,  on  October  21  st.    Its  object  was  by  o^  ^^»  people. 

political  agitation  to  effect  a  removal  of  the  A  National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  as- 
national  capital  from  Washington  to  some  sembled  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  November  24th. 
city  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fol-  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  delegates  were 
lowing  were  among  the  resolutions  adopted :  present  from  sixteen  States.    The  object  of  the 

Wherea$,  The  present  site  of  the  national  capital  convention  was  to  form  a  national  organiza- 

was  selected  as  the  most  central  point,  when  the  peo-  tion  as  a  consummation  of  the  work  which  had 

pie  of  this  republic,  only  a  few  millions  in  number,  h^en  undertaken  daring  the  year  to  form  an 

Auintiot)Mt^iSir"*°'^  ^^'^^  ""^  "^"^^  ^''''*  ^^"^  association  in  each  State.    A  constitution  was 

WksrtoM.  The  popuLitlon  ot  this  repubUc  has  In-  prepared  and  adopted^  and  Rev.  Henry  Ward 

creased  thirteen-fold  since  then,  and  spread  over  a  Beech er  .was  chosen  the  president  of  the  new 

va«t  continent,  of  which  the  States  in  existence  when  organization, 

the  seat^goveroment  was  located  form  only  the  ^  convention  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 

"^Wrl^^Aifpresent  location  of  the  national  cap-  importation  of  Chinese  labor  was  held  at  Mem- 

ital  is  notoriously  inconvenient  in  times  of  peace,  and,  pl"8,  Tennessee,  on  J  uly  1 8tn,  at  which  a  large 

as  the  darkest  pases  of  our  national  history  demon-  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  was  pre- 

strate,  in  times  of  war  or  domestic  turbulenoe  is  so  gented. 

dan^rouiayexposedastoreqidrevastatmaincntsand  ^  National  Colored  Labor  Convention  as- 

untold  miUions  of  money  for  Its  special  defence ;  and  _,,   ,    .     tc-^i.:-.^^^    ^«.   TkA^^.^ixo..   ia*i» 

Whsreas,  AU  the  reas4s  which  wTosed  the  lo<iition  sembled  m  Washmgton  on  December  10th. 

of  the  seat  of  ffovemment  where  it  now  is,  have;  by  During  the  session  a  delegation  was  sent  to 

the  enormous  development  of  the  country,  and  a  cor-  the  President  of  the  United  States,  headed  by 

responding  change  m  the  wants  of  the  people,  be-  James  H.  Harris,  of  North  Carolina. 

~JW™^i^Wre',n<l««dth.pre«nt  „A^r  each  member  had  been  introdnced, 

illy-located  capital  for  thjee-qnarters  of  a  century,  -nlr.  Uams  said : 

patiently  waitmg  for  the  Western  territory  of  the  Mr.Prtndent:  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed 

iJnion  to  be  peopled  and  organized  into  States,  and  at  the  National  Labor  Convention  that  has  been  in 

until  the  centre  of  population,  area,  and  wealthj  could  session  in  this  city  for  the  last  Ave  days,  we  are 

be  determined,  when  a  permanent  place  of  residence  here  to  tender  the  tnanks  of  the  colored  people  of  the 

for  the  government  could  be  selected.    That  time  has  United  States  for  your  recognitioii  of  tncir  right  to 

now  come.    All  sectional  issues  are  settied ;  all  dan-  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  several  <&part- 

srerous  domestic  variances  disposed  of ;  a  new  era  has  ments  of  the  Government;  the  colored  mechanics 

been  entered  upon,  and  a  new  departure  taken.  ^  are  especially  indebted  for  the  recognition  of  their 

Se0olv€dy  That,  in  the  language  of  James  Madison,  right  to  work  in  the  navy-yards  and  other  depart- 
in  the  Congress  of  1789,  **  an  equal  attention  to  the  ments  where  skilled  labor  is  employed.     I  am  in- 
rights  of  the  community  is  the  basis  of  republics.  If  structed  topledge  the  support  of  the  colored  men  of 
we  consider  the  effects  of  legislative  power  on  the  the  East.  West,  I^orth,  and  South,  to  your  Adminis* 
a^rgregate  community  we  must  feel  equal  inducement  tration,  because  they  believe  that  in  the  position 
to  look  to  the  centre  in  order  to  And  the  proper  seat  you  have  taken  you  are  carrying  out  the  Amdamental 
of  government."    This  equal  attention  has  not  been  principles  of  the  Bepublican  party, 
and  cannot  be  given  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  rr™     p-nnMent  r«Dlied  • 
people  so  long  as  the  capital  is  located  in  anmoonven-  ^  ^®  i'resiaent  repiiea . 
lent  portion  of  the  Union.  I  think  your  movement  in  or^ranumg  your  labor  is 

Re9olv€d^  That  the  natural,  convenient,  and  inevi-  in  the  right  direction.    I  am  willing  to  do  anj  thing 

table  place  for  the  capital  of  the  republic  is  In  the  in  my  power  to  protect  and  advance  the  condition  of 
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the  working-men  of  the  country.    Your  organization  powered  to  snirey  a  route  and  constract  a  caiul 

wiU  force  all  to  recognize  your  rights  to  labor  and  ^t  any  point  acroM  the  isthmiiB,  except  that  it 

JS^^fStn^K^fJlIn'iX?^^^^^^^^  B^all  nSt  be  constructed  aero«  the  mte  of 

a  test  of  oitiienship.   I  wiah  you,  gentlemen,  suocesa.  the  i'anama  Kailroaa  without  the  consent  of 

Rev.  Stella  Martin,  apeaking  for  the  delega-  *^®  company.    The  United  States  shall  hive 

tion,  said  •                 »   «-         o                    o  ^^q  control  of  the  canal,  shall  pay  all  expense 

Mr.  President:  One  ^atBuhject  of  interest  during  !^?  ,1^^^?^  5^  rS'n^X*^^'^^ 

our  deliberations  was  the  secunng  of  land  for  the  h£  ^^^  exceeding  500  men  on  the  canal  after  its 

borers  of  the  South,  so  that  they  may  become  perma-  completion.      The  GoYernment  of  G<Hombia 

nent  settlers  and  independent  citizens.    There  are  stipulates  not  to  undertake  or  permit  the  co&' 

eight  millions  of  acres  of  hmd  that  may  be  used  by  etruction  of  any  other  oceanic  canal  or  nil- 

S'JJSrtmt?  ?!Zf^ni^TJ^v"^n^an"?^^^^^^^  way  across  the  isthmus  without  the  consent 

secure  your  mfluence  to  prevent  any  renewal  oi  tne  j>ii-tt»xjoi.a           j                •*      ti*L 

hipsed  land  grants  to  raUways  and  other  corporations,  Of  the  Umted  States,  and  appropriates  all  m 

to  the  detriment  of  actual  settlers.  territory,  including  land,  ocean,  and  tribatarj 

The  President  replied  that  he  could  only  aid  waters,  besides  ten  miles  of  waste  and  nnim- 

the  matter  by  suggestion  and  recommendation,  proved  lands  on  each  side  of  the  canal  throogb- 

and  that  he  would  give  the  matter  his  attention,  out  its  entire  length.   Each  Govemment,  how- 

Since  the  dose  of  the  late  war,  the  project  «ver»  "  to  be  entitled  to  alternate  water-frratj 

of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  aot  exceeding  8,800  yards.    After  the  cimI 

by  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  has  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  '^  operation  for  twelve  jeara, 

been  favorably  considered  by  the  United  States  Colombia  shall  receive  ten  per  cent  of  the  net 

Govemmeut,  and  active  measures  have  been  proceeds  annually,  after  the  capital  expended 

taken  in  behalf  of  that  great  work.    Within  ^^^^  ^^  reimbursed  to  the  United  States,  wd 

the  last  few  years  various  routes  have  been  payment  to  be  made  semi-annually  ia  Xe» 

explored  and  recommended  as  practicable  by  York.    Colombia  shall  retain  political  contwJ 

surveying  parties  sent  by  the  United  States  over  the  canal  and  adjacent  territory,  but  the 

and  foreign  Governments.    The  most  promi-  United   States  shall   have  free  passage  for 

nent  of  these,  with  their  distances,  are  as  fol-  troops,  munitions,  and  vessels,  except  when 

lows:  engaged  in  war,  when  the  use  of  the  naal 

itoon.                                                      MiiM.  shall  be  denied  to  aU  nations.    The  grant  is  to 

Isthmus  of  Tehnantepeo. . . . . ...  .....«••.: JX?  continue  for  100  years  from  the  time  the  caaal 

?£Srti  P^al-^fc^^                               M  f?f  into  operation,  when  it  shaU  rerento 

Ch^o  to  SanBlas 80  Colombia, 

San  ATiffuel  to  Port  Escoces  (Caledonia  Bay). . .    89  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  not  set 

A trato  Valley,  by  Napipi  and  Cupica 173  upon  this  treaty  at  the  session  of  1869,  t«t 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Isthmtis  awaited  the  action  of  the  (jovemment  of  Co- 
ot Darien  presents  less  formidable  difficulties  lombia.  The  treaty  having  been  sabmitted  to 
to  the  achievement  of  such  a  work  than  any  the  Senate  of  that  country,  was  rejected  (» the 
other  region  which  has  been  explored.  In  an  let  of  March  by  a  large  majority.  This  r«9clt 
exhaustive  report  upon  this  subject,  submitted  has  beei)  attributed  to  the  condition  of  pollu- 
te the  Government  in  July,  1860,  Admiral  cal  parties  in  Colombia,  and  it  is  believed  tbst 
Davis  says :  ^*  It  is  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  a  large  majority  of  the  new  Congress,  nt>«e- 
that  we  are  first  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the  quently  elected,  will  favor  the  treaty.   On  the 

freat  problem  of  an  interoceanic  canal.    We  16th  of  October  a  resolution  was  psssed  bj 

now  enough  of  the  interior  topography  to  the   Legislature  of  Panama  reqoestiiig  the 

adopt  the  view  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that  if  we  leave  national  Senate  to  reconsider  their  r^ectioa, 

the  Indian  trail,  which  always  passes  over  the  and  accept  the  treaty.    September,  l^^ 

highest  ground,  and  explore  the  country  be-  the  limit  of  time  prescribed!^  in  the  trestr  in 

yond  the  ordinary  line  of  travel,  we  shall  which  a  ratification  may  be  made,  and  it  ii  ^ * 

probably  find  a  valley  transversely  dividing  pected  that  within  that  period  this  iiD|K)ritAt 

the  Cordilleras,  or  at  least  a  lower  ridge  than  treaty  will  be  duly  raUned  by  both  GoTem- 

any  yet  surveyed.     Our   most   trustworthy  ments.  In  the  mean  time  the  Colombian  Got- 

engineers  in  these  regions,  Trautwine,  Michler,  emment  has  given  permission  to  the  United 

Prevost,  McDougall,  and  others,  tell  us  that  it  States  to  explore  the  isthmui,  with  a  viev  oi 

is  impossible,  from  the  very  limited  inspection  determining  upon  the  moat  practicable  route. 

of  the  country  taken  on  the  Indian  line  of  An  exploring  expedition,  comprising  a  cwyt- 

travel,  to  form  any  conception  of  the  nature  tent  force  of  scientific  men  and  enguieen.  ^  ■ 

of  the  grotmd,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity."  fully  supplied  with  all  neoeasariea  reqniate  w 

In  onier  to  gain  control  of  the  isthmus  for  the  undertaking,  has  been  fitted  oot  by  th« 

the  purpose  of  constructing  the  canal,  over-  Government,  and  ordered  to  survey  ^  the  do^  , 

tures  were  made  by  the  American  Government  direct  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  w  I 

in  the  latter  part  of  1868  to  the  United  States  proposed  ship-canal  provided  for  by  the  treit^  J 

of  Colombia,  which  led  to  the  negotiation  of  between  the  United  States  and  the  GfAoa^ 

a  treaty  between  the  two  Governments.    By  Government"  The  expedition  having  |»o«^* 

this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  the  14th  ed  to  its  destination,  the  work  is  now  progress 

of  January,  1869,  the  United  States  is  em-  ing  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Ken- 
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Admiral  Davis,  who,  by  his  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  isthmus,  and  the  diiferent  routes 
heretofore  surveyed,  is  specially  qualified  for 
the  duties  assigned  him. 

The  commerce  that  will  pass  through  the 
Darien  Ship-canal  has  been  estimated  to  em- 
brace the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  British  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  British   East  Indies,  French 
East  Indies,  half  of  Mexico,  half  of  New 
Granada,  Central  America,  Chili,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Sandwich  Islands,  China,  other  ports  in 
Asia  and  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts  of  the  United 
States.    The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
ports  above  mentioned,  in  1857,  was  $198,168,- 
937,  including   ships    aggregating    1,857,485 
tons,  and  the  saving  in  money  on  this  amount 
that  would  result  from  the  use  of  the  canal 
has  been  estimated  at  $35,995,930.    It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  trade  of  England  and  France 
will  pass  over  the  new  route,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $260,000,000  annually, 
on  which  the  saving  in  money  will  amount  to 
about  $12,000,000.    The  total  value  of  the 
commerce  that  will  be  affected  by  the  use  of 
the  canal  is  estimated  at  $467,831,180,  and  the 
savings  at  $49,630,208.    The  number  of  miles 
saved  in  distances  by  the  route  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  is  shown  in  the  following  , 
table: 


IVoa  5'«w  York  to 


C'alcntta 

Canton 

SbAogbae 

Valparaiso 

Calteo 

Goayaqnil 

Panama 

Pan  Btae 

MazaUan 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Welllni^ton,  N.  Z. . . 
Meibonme,  AneCla. 


u 


i 


2*3 


17,500 
19,600 
30,000 


18,740 
18,240 


k 


98,000 
31,600 
33,000 
13,900 
18,600 
14,800 
16.000 
17,800 
18,000 
18,600 
19,000 
11,100 
18,730 


^i 

11^ 

Si 

4 

1% 

8^ 

fill 

ft 

aS 

18,400 

4,100 

10,600 

8,900 

10,400 

9,600 

4,800 

S»Si5 

3,800 

8,000 

8,800 

4.000 

4,600 

•  99  ^m 

5,000 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,480 

6,860 

9.800 

8,840 

Hi 

si 
s-at 

9.600 
10,900 
11,600 

8,100 
10,000 
11,600 
14,C00 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14.000 

2,630 

3,830 


For  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States  866  the  article  Fikanoes,  etc.  The 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  presented 
nnder  the  title  Diplomatic  CoKRESPOirDENoii, 
and  in  the  President's  Message  for  December, 
1 869,  for  which  866  Pubuo  Dooummtts.  For 
the  military  and  naval  affairs  of  the  country, 
8€s  Abmy  and  Navy  respectively ;  and  for  the 
progress  of  the  restoration  of  the  States,  and 
the  general  condition  of  internal  affairs,  866 
CoxoREss  and  the  States  respectively. 

TJXIVERSALISTS.  The  General  Conven- 
tion of  Universalists  in.  the  United  States  of 
America  was  incorporated  in  1866.  It  is  em- 
poTvered  to  hold  property  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000,  "to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
difTasion  of  Christian  knowledge,  by  means  of 
Qiissionaries,  publications,  and  other  agencies." 
Vol.  IX. — 45.    a 


The  meeting  of  the  convention  for  1869  was 
held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber. Two  new  State  Conventions,  those  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  were  recognized  and 
admitted  by  their  delegates.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  previous  convention,  they 
had  appointed  a  Qommittee  of  seven  from  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  North- 
western Convention,  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  convention  in  the  West.  The  new  commit- 
tee are  entitled  "  The  NorUiwestem  Board  of 
the  General  Convention." 

The  financial  receipts,  including  cash  on 
hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  $8,- 
620.47;  expenditures,  $6,301.12.  With  this 
sum  two  churches  (at  Wasnington  and  at  Wil- 
mington) were  partially  sustarned,  and  four- 
teen theological  students  aided.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
first  preaching  of  Universalism  in  the  United 
States,  which  would  occur  in  1870.  Among 
the  features  of  the  plan  were :  that  all  church 
debts  should  be'  paid;  that  new  churches 
should  be  erected ;  that  liberal  aid  should  be 
given  to  education,  missions,  Sunday-schools, 
and  publications;  that  $200,000  should  be 
raised,  to  be  known  as  the  Murray  Centennial 
Fund,  to  be  controlled  by  the  trustees,  and 
used  in  the  education  of  theological  students, 
and  other  appropriate  purposes;  that  com- 
memoration services  be  held  in  all  Universalist 
churches  on  the  first  Sunday  of  1870;  that 
general  Sunday-school  reunions  be  held  on  tho 
second  Sunday ;  that  there  be  special  gather- 
ings in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia; and  that  reports  be  made  at  the  Centen- 
nial Convention,  which  should  be  held  next 
September  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  the  Murray 
Universalist  Church,  the  first  of  the  denomi- 
nation established  in  the  country. 

The  Northwestern  Conference  of  Universal- 
ist Churches  is  declared,  by  resolution  of  both 
bodies,  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  makes  annual  reports  of  its  doings  to 
the  trustees  of  the  latter  body.  It  has  labored 
in  missionary  work,  has  furnished  nine  students 
to  the  theological  institution  at  Canton,  N.  Y., 
and  completed  the  rdsing  of  $100,000  for  the 
endowment  of  Lombard  University,  at  Gales- 
burg,  lU.  It  has  taken  steps  to  establish  a 
theological  department  of  this  institution.  It 
has  received  bequests  of  large  amounts  in 
trust,  for  the  establishment  of  theological 
schools.  It  has  not  yet  completed  its  recon- 
struction as  an  element  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. 

No  statistics  have  been  compiled  of  the 
number  of  members  in  the  Universalist 
churches.  The  statistics  in  other  respects,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  reported,  are  as  follows : 
conventions,  17;  associations,  81;  societies, 
844;  ministers,  620. 

Thirteen  periodicals  are  reported  in  the  va- 
rious States.  Several  of  the  State  Conventions 
have  also  missionary  societies,  Sunday-school 
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unions,  etc.,  connected  with  them.  In  New 
York  there  is  a  State  Belief  Fand  of  $30,000. 

The  literary  institutions  of  the  Universalists 
are  steadily  improving.  The  principal  one  is 
Tufts  College,  at  Medford,  Mass.  The  total 
Taiue  of  its  property  is  $806,000.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  students  is  68.  The  Divinity- 
school  at  this  institution  was  opened  in  July, 
1869. 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111.,  has 
property  valued  at  $165,000,  and  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $100,000. 

The  St.  Lawrence  University,  at  Canton,  N, 
Y.,  has  classical,  theological,  and  law  depart- 
ments. 

Smithson  College  will  be.  located  at  Logans- 


port,  Ind.  The  buildings  will  be  commenced 
in  1870. 

There  are  also  seven  academies  and  insti- 
tutes in  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachaaetta,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin,  with  fall  boards  of  in- 
Btruction. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  all  tlie 
schools  was  1^450.  The  number  of  collegUto 
students,  including  28  young  women,  and  21 
in  scientific  and  partial  courses,  was  21.  Tlie 
number  of  divinity  students  was  33. 

Universalists  in  the  British  Provinces:  Nova 
Scotia,  two  societies^  one  minister;  New 
Brunswick,  two  societies,  one  minister;  Can- 
ada West,  one  association,  three  societies,  tvo 
ministers;  Canada  East,  onemimster. 


V 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America,  necessary  combustibles  for  the  said  vessels,  are 
Area,  about  868,000  square  miles;  population,  to  be  exempt  from  duty, 
in  1858,  about  1,565,000.  The  revenue,  wholly  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  be- 
derived  from  customs,  amounted,  during  the  coming  tired  of  the  machinations  oosstantlj 
year  from  July  1,  1866,  to  June  80,  1867,  to  practised  by  Venezuela  to  thwart  the  pressing 
4,890,054  pesos.  The  internal  debt  amounted  demands  on  her  by  the  American  nmusters, 
on  June  30, 1868,  to  $18,297,811 ;  the  external  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  treatj  to  organ- 
debt  to  $53,612,801.  The  most  important  ar-  ize  a  mixed  commission  for  the  decision  of  all 
tide  of  export  is  coffee,  of  which,  Porto  Ca-  the  claims  pending  between  the  two  GoTeni- 
bello,  in  the  year  1867-68,  exported  18,800,000  ments.  and  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  na^e 
pounds.  payable  to  the  United  States  Grovemment  bj 

In  the  beginning  of  1869,  the  pro^sional  Venezuela,  in  ten  annual  instalments,  with  in- 
Administration  issued  a  decree,  setting  aside  terest  at  five  per  cent, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  In  June,  another  civil  war  commenced, 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  of  this  fifteen  Pulgar,  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  Znlia,  nujle 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  international  vigorous  preparations  for  an  armed  conflict 
claims,  such  as  American,  French,  British,  with  the  General  Government  He  added 
Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  probably  German,  several  rifled  guns  of  heavy  calibre  to  the  ar- 
as  a  minister  from  the  North-German  Con-  mament  of  the  Fort  of  San  Oarlos,  command- 
federation  was  expected  to  arrive  shortly.  The  ing  the  channel  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo; 
gross  revenue  of  the  country  being  estimated  erected  a  number  of  batteries  on  the  i^d  of 
at  $4,000,000  (Venezuelan  currency),  would  Biiji  Seco,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake;  and 
therefore  leave  the  sum  of  $300,000  for  this  fortified  strongly  every  point  at  which  an  en^ 
purpose.  my  might  attempt  to  force  a  passage.  I^ 

The  Venezuelan  Congress  provisionally  in-  mingo  and  Gregorito  Monagas  were  in  bii 
trusted,  in  February,  the  executive  powers  to  favor;  ttie  adherents  of  Falcon  were  generally 
Generals  Jos6  Ruperto  Monagas  and  Guillermo  also  on  his  side.  The  country  agun  was  in  & 
ViUegas,  until  an  election  for  President  of  the  wretched  condition.  On  October  2d,  Gtnem 
republic  should  take  place.  The  factions  of  the  Monagas  left  with  4,000  men,  four  steamers,  and 
ambitious  leaders  seemed  bent,  however,  upon  sever^  sailing-vessels,  to  operate  against  Gen- 
plunging  Venezuela  again  into  the  troubles  of  eral  Pulgar,  at  Maraoaibo,  but  he  was  defeated 
revolution.  While  ex-President  Falcon  re-  by  the  latter  near  Ooro.  On  October  21st,  i^v* 
mained  at  Cura^oa,  his  adherents  in  Venezuela  ever.  President  Monagas  entered,  after  a  bloody 
actively  conspired  for  his  restoration  to  power,  action  for  seven  hours,  Maracaibo,  and  on  tb« 
In  June,  the  ministers  resigned,  being  dissatis-  26th  of  October  Qidneral  Pulgar  and  many  of 
fied  with  the  timid  and  vacillating  policy  of  his  officers  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Fort 
the  acting-President,  Monagas.  San  Carlos.    A  large  number  of  troops  v«^ 

Congress  enacted  only  one  important  meas-  sent  in  December  to  operate  against  the  p«^ 

nre.    On  May  11th  it  decreed  that  the  naviga-  rillas  in  the   State  of   Valencia.    President 

tion  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Lakes  of  Valen-  Monagas  appointed  a  new  ministry,  and  vas 

cia  and  Maracaibo,  shall  be  thrown  open  from  making,  according  to  the  last  accoonts,  eSorti 

that  date  to  merchant  steam- vessels  owned  by  to  unite  the  different  political  parties, 

foreigners,    and  sailing  under  foreign   fiags.  VERMONT.   The  system  of  govemroent  of 

"  le  State  of  Vermont  contains  a  provision  tor 


During  ten  years,  all  machinery,  fixtures,  and    the 
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an  alteration  of  the  State  constitntion  of  an  the  two  Houses,  and  referred  to  the  General  Assem- 

unusual  nature.    A  Council  of  Censors  is  elect-  ^^7  '^^'^  ^®*'  ^^  ^®  chopen,  and  be  pubhshed  in  the 

e^  whaare  required  to  meet  «id  consider  the  §??hTlmLW".^'^enKd'^f 'tlf/^or^^^^ 

subjects  proposed  for  tne  amendments,  to  draft  Bepresentatives  of  the  next  following  General  As- 

the  artides,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  the  con-  semblj  shall  respectively  concur  in  the  same  pro- 

rention  to  be  held.    On  the  last  Wednesday  posals  of  amendment,  or  any  of  them,  it  shall  be  the 

of  March,  such  a  CouncU  of  Censors  was  elect-  J^^glslf^ilSeSe^t  ^o^rc'J^^eS^intT^'c^  VoU 

ed.     This  body  subsequently  met  and  organ-  Jf  the  freemen  of  the  State;  and  such  of  Baid  pro- 

ized,  and  called  a  convention  to  assemble  on  posals  of  amendment  as  s^iall  receive  a  minority  of 

June   8,   1870.      Certain  amendments  to  the  the  votes  of  the  freemen  voting  therein  shall  become 

constitution  were  prepared  by  them  and  pub-  *  Part  of  the  constitution  of  the  State.    Sec,  2,  The 

1i-}i*vrl   ftofnllnwa-        *'  "^  r  General  Assembly  shall  direct  the  manner  of  votmff 

liaueu,  as  louowB.  1^^.  ^j^e  people  upon  the  proposed  amendments,  and 

Axnous  I.    Corporations  shall  not  be  created,  nor  J'^*^^  ^  *??^  ^*Y^  ^  »^*^  ^f  necessary  to  procure  a 

their  po  wen  inoreaSed  or  dimumhed,  by  special  laws,  ^^^S  .^^  ^^^  '?^J^^?\^l^  amendment  Droposed, 

except  for  municipal  purposes.  and  to  carry  mto  effect  all  the  provisions  ol  the  pre- 

Air.  II.  See.  l.*^The  cfeneral  Assembly  shall  meet  jedmg  section.    Sec  8.  The  flouse  of  Representa- 

on  the  firet  Wednesday  of  October,  bieinially ;  the  Jj^^^  "^-^^'^  *"  *^«  powers  now  possessed  by  the 

first  election  shall  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Septem-  Council  of  Censors  to  order  impeachments^  which 


Treasurer  of  the  State,  Senators,  Town  Representa-  ST^^^- 

?iJ'^®iA??^.^'^"i?!^°Vi®  County  Court,  Sher-  xj^e  Democrats  of  the  State  held  a  conven- 

St;.f^Sfi^^  K  #r:tOT:UTbt  «on  on  June  17th,  to  nominate  State  officers, 

ennially  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  in  the  Homer  W.  Heaton  was  selected  as  the  ciindi- 

manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  date  for  Governor,  and  Morrell  Noyes  for  Lieu- 

Sec.  8.  The  term  of  ofiioe  of  the  Governor,  Lieuten-  tenant-Governor.   The  following  platform  was 

ant-Oovemor,  and  Treasurer,  of  the  State,  respective-  adonted  * 

Iv,  shall  oommence  when  they  shall  be  chosen  and  *^ 

qualified,  and  shall  continue  for  the  term  of  two  Sesolved^  That  the  practical  working  of  the  Gen- 

veara,  or  until  their  suocessora  shall  be  chosen  and  e^al  Government,  as  administerecl  by  the  opposition 

qualiied,  or  to  the  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  to  the  Democratic  party,  renew  our  zeal  and  love  for 

iegislature,  at  which,  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  principles  of  our  party.                               ^ 

their  Bucceasora  are  required  to  be  chosen,  and  not  Besolved,  That  we  are  still  m  favor  of  a  strict  ad- 

afler  such  adjournment.    See.  4.    The  term  of  office  herence  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 

of  Senators  and  town  representatives  shall  be  two  the  safeguard  of  the  States. 

vears,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Octo-  Besolved:^  That  the  Democracy  now,  as  ever,  make 
ter  following  their  election.  See,  6,  The  term  of  no  distinction  between  citizens,  whether  of  native  or 
office  of  the  Assistant  Judges  of  the  County  Court,  foreign  birth;  and  that  we  sympathize  now,  m 
Sheriffs,  High-Bailiffs,  State's  Attorneys,  Judges  of  ever,  with  men  of  all  nationahties  bti-iving  for  self- 
Probate,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  shall  be  two  if^^Y®"""®?*'  ^  ., 
years,  and  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  De-  JReeolved^  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  present  un- 
cezDber  next  after  their  election.  ©q«al  system  of  taxation  of  the  General  Government, 
Art.  III.  Whenever  the  office  of  Senator  or  town  and  to  the  corrupt  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
representative  shall  become  vacant  from  any  cause,  proceeds  of  such  taxation. 

the  Lregifllature  may  provide  by  kw  for  filling  such  .  Heeolved,  That  we  prefer  a  svstem  of  govemmect. 

vacant  in  accordance  with  the  prmciples  of  the  Democratic 

Art.  V.  Sec.  1.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  party,  rather  than  the  present  system  of  radical  rule, 

sliftll  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  -,,      t»       vv         n       ^^4.'^^   «-«««»ixi«;i   ^« 

advice  ana*con8ent  of  the  Senate.  Wc  2.  The  term  The  Republican  Convention  assembled  on 

of  office  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  June  16th,  and  nominated  P.  1.  n  asnburn  for 

be  b\x  years,  provided  that,  under  the  first  ap-  Governor,  and  George  W.  Hendee  for  Lieuten- 

pointment  made  in  pursuance  of  this  aecdon,  one-  ant-Governor.     The  following  platform  was 

tJiird  of  the  judges  first  appointed  shall  hold  their  aAr^rxi^A  . 

otfice  for  tbfi  period  of  four  years ;  and  one-third  a^op^o  • 

t  h-ereof  last  in  the  order  of  appointment  shall  hold  JSesolved,  That  the  Kepublican-Union  party  of  Ver- 

tlieir  offices  for  a  period  of  two  years.    See.  8.  The  mont  hereby  affirms  its  adherence  to  the  cardinal 

•Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  at  stated  times,  principles  of  the  party,  and  especiaUv  the  exclusion 

j-eceive  a  reasonable  compensation  lor  their  services,  of  traitors  from  the  positions  of  public  trust,  the 

T^hicb  shall  not  be  diminished  during  the  terms  or  right  of  impartial  sunrage,  and  the  integrity  of  the 

tlieir  offices.  public  credit.                                        •          ,      .  , 

Art.  — .  (Proposed  for  adoption  if  Article  11.  is  Resolved^  That  we  have  confidence  that  the  Ad- 

a.clopted,  and  Article  IV.  is  rdeoted.)    The  Judges  ministration  will  wisely  and  firnaly  protect  the  inter- 

C't*  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected  biennially,  and  ests  and  dignity  of  the  nation  in  respect  to  our  just 

tiieir  term- of  office  shall  be  two  years.  claims  against  Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  our  judg- 

AXT.  V.    Hereafter,  women  shall  be  entitled  to  ment,  we  can  afford  to  wait  until  her  Majesty's  Gov- 

v^ote,  and  with  no  other  restrictionfi  than  the  law  shall  emment  finds  it  for  her  interest  to  make  settlement. 

Izzipo&e  on  men.  JUeohedj  That  we  wholly  approve  the  principles 

Abt.  VI.  Sec,  1.  At  the  session  of  the  General  As-  and  policy  of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant, 

ERembly  of  this  State,  a.  p.  1880.  and  at  the  session  and  we  particularly  commend  that  point  of  his  inau- 

tl  lereof  eveiy  tenth  year  thereafter,  the  Senate  may,  gural  address  wherein  ho  declares,  ^*  I  would  protect 

l^,y  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  make  pro-  the  law-abiding  citizen,  whether  of  native  or  foreign 

r>osal8  of  amendment  to  the   constitution  of  the  birth,  wheresoever  his  rights  are  jeopardized,  or  the 

=i  tate,  which  proposals  of  amendment,  if  concurred  fiag  of  our  country  floats,  and  would  protect  the 

^J~^  bv  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  rights  of  all  nations,  demanding  equal  respect  for  our 

f  i  eprcsentatives,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  own. 
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Jiesolved,  That  we  cordially  commend  the  State  forcement  by  ordinary  oflScers  if  the  lav,  and 

ticket  tliis  day  nominated,  and  pledge  to  ita  support  ^^jg  without  refcrenoe  to  any  supposed  interfet 

Bucli  a  majority.  ^  s^U  show  th^^^              takes  no  ^  ^^^ler  borrower  or  lender,  but  only  for  the 

step  backward  m  her  Bepubhcan  course.  promotion  of  a  BOund  morality  and  respect  for 

The  election  was  held  on  September  7th,  and  law. 

resulted  in  the  entire  Buccess  of  the  Republi-  The  people  of  this  State  must  eyer  nmain^ 

can  ticket.    The  total  vote  was  43,289,  of  essentially,  an  agricnltural  commuiutT;  &1- 

which  P.  T.  Washburn  received  81,884,  and  though  the  progress  made  in  the  developmem 

H.  W.  Heaton  11,455.    Washburn's  mjgority  of  its  mineral  resonrces— marble,  Blat«,  and 

was  20,379.    The  Legislature  elect  consisted  iron,  found  in  large  quantities— has  modifitd 

in  the  Senate  of  all  republicans,  80  in  num-  the  character  of  the  State  in  this  respect  IV 

ber;   in  the  House  there  were  211  Bepub-  result  is,  that  Le^ge  nnmbers  of  the  joimg  mei, 

licans,  and  24  Democrats.  trained  to  depend  for  their  livelihood  opon  tL« 

The  regular  session  of  this  body  commenced  fruits  of  patient  toil  upon  the  feuin,  attract?] 
on  October  14th.  The  Governor,  in  his  mes-  by  the  rich  soil,  easy  cultivation,  and  Uree  re- 
sage  to  that  body,  stated  the  total  funded  debt  turns  of  the  alluvial  regions  of  Western  States, 
of  the  State  to  be  $1,075,000,  which  included  leave  yearly,  thus  preventing  any  considewlle 
$27,000  of  bonds  due  in  1876,  and  $8,000  that  increase  in  the  population,  and  enriching  th>i 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Treasurer.  States  to  which  they  remove.    Every  coiiaid- 

The  liabilities  of  the  State  amounted  to  erable  stream  in  the  State  affords  water-pover 

$1,096,108.    To  be  deducted  from  this  is  the  which  has  not  yet  been  put  to  use,  find  te 

amount  of  the    sinking-fhnd,  $75,000,  with  amounts  of  lumber,  iron,  and  other  materuli, 

bonds  above-mentioned  held  by  the  Treasurer,  arp  yearly  sent  away  to  other  States,  and  re* 

The  Governor  further  remarked  that  the  ttirned  in  their  manufactured  form,  to  be  ooa- 

amount  required  to  be  paid  during  the  year  for  sunied,  thus  paying  the  profits  upon  the  mamh 

expenses  of  the  State,  allotment  claims,  State  facture  to  other  communities,  which  shoaldte 

pay  due  to  soldiers,  and  other  matters,  besides  ei\joyed  at  home.    As  means  by  which  the  rt- 

payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  loans,  had  sources  of  the  State  may  be  put  to  nse  withia 

largely  exceeded  the  estimated  amount  on  its  limits,  the  Governor  recommended  a  modi- 

which  the.  tax  levied  in  1868  was  based.    It  fication  of  the  interest  laws  to  a  certain  exttD\ 

was  obvions  that,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  or  absolute  exemption  from  taxatioo,  fur '» 

the  necessary  and  current  expenses,  with  pro-  limited  tune,  of  capital  invested  in  new  mans- 

vision  for  redeeming  1871  bonds,  a  larger  tax  facturing  or  mechanical  establishmenta,  inste^l 

must  be  imposed  than  was  levied  in  1868.  of  leaving  it  as  at  present  to  the  nnc^rtab 

The  great  number  of  small  school-districts  action  of  towns, 

in  the  State  is   a  drawback   to  education.  In  alluding  to  tbe  fifteenth  amendmeDt  o: 

for,  in  some  districts  containing  but  few  fam-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Gi>y* 

ilies,  as  compared  with  a  large  district  with  emor  remarked  that  the  adopUon  of  it  will. 

many  families,  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  two  re-  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nawn, 

suits  must  follow :   if  good  teachers  are  em-  give  reality  to  the  truth  enunciated  in  tL« 

j)loyed,  the  expense  of  each  pupil  must  be  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  incorporate^ 

above  the  average  of  the  larger  district;  and  into  this  Constitution,  that  *^  all  men  are  creiu^ 

if  the  expense  for  each  scholar  is  kept  within  equal,*'  and  will  preserve  inviolate  the  fsi'- 

the  average,  only  poor  teachers  can  be  em-  pledged  to  the  national  freedmen.   The  seo^^ 

ployed.  The  Board  of  Education  recommended,,  of  the  people  of  Vermont  upon  this  soljt- 

as  a  remedy,  that  all  school-districts  be  abol- '  has  been  too  often   expressed,  tbroogh  tbc 

ished,  and  the  support  and  supervision  of  the  ballot-box  and  by  their   representatirefl)  to 

schools  be  committed  directly  to  towns.    The  leave  its  adoption  for  a  moment  in  doubt.     , 

expenditure  in  each  year  for  supporting  schools  In  the  Agncultural  College  it  has  been  f<^^^- 

in  the  State  is  about  $500,000.    The  State  has  necessary  to  increase  the  space  hitherto  all^^-- 

a  right  to  require,  for  its  own  protection  against  ted   for   scientific   works.     The  att^D*^''^ 

anarchy  and  misrule,  which  nre  the  handmaids  during  the  past  sessions  has  been  largeij  b* 

of  ignorance  and  idleness,  that  the  children  creased. 

shall  be  educated,  and  yet  a  very  large  number  The  academic  4epartment  has  been  ^ndoct.-. 

of  both  native  and  foreign-bom  do  not  attend  with  satisfactory  results.    In  addition  to  t^- 

any  school,  and  the  present  law  is  insufficient  usual  course  of  instructions,  lectures  on  pby»  - 

to  compel  them.  ology  and  geology  have  been  given  by  ^'^ 

The  law  of  the  State  prescribing  the  legal  of  the  most  prominent  professon  of  the  >t.iie 

rate  of  interest  for  money  loaned,  and  posi-  A  gymnasium   has   lately  been  intri>dncc«- 

tively  prohibiting  the  taking,  directly  or  mdi-  which  has  been  found  to  confer  essential  bet*- 

rectly,  of  a  greater  rate,  is  daily  and  openly  fit  upon  the  pupils,  not  alone  in  health,  ba- 

violated  by  banks  and  individuals,  and  its  vio-  in  morality.                                                .. 

lation  disregarded.    It  is  thus  a  direct  element  By  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  S^tt  ^ 

of  moral  and  practical  mischief.  The  Governor  appears  that  a  settlement  has  been  e^ect:^I 

recommended  that  the  law  should  be  essen-  with  the  United  States  for  outstanding  ^^^ 

ti ally  modified,  or  provision  made  for  its  en-  claims;    $108,056.31   having  been  recti'i^ 
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nowever,$108,821.1T,  of  claimB  presented,  are  same  authority  there  be  an  election  for  the 
still  unpaid,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  more  officers  provided  nnder  snch  constitution,  and 
than  $34,000  of  this  claim  will  be  allowed  by  that  the  constitution,  or  such  parts  thereof  as 
the  Government.  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  people,  be  sub- 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Insane  report  the  mitted  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
institution  in  a  favorable  condition.    There  cember  next  for  its  consideration,  so  that,  if 
were  187  State  beneficiaries  to  August  1st.  the  same  is  then  approved,  the  necessary  steps 
Admitted  during  the  past  twelve  months,  46 ;  will  have  been  taken  ft>r  the  restoration  of  the 
discharged  cured,  11;  discharged  uncured,  8;  State  of  Yimnia  to  its  proper  relations  to  the 
died,  18.    Total  number  (at  report),  89.  Union.  '*'  *  I  am  led  to  make  this  representa- 
There  are  81  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  an  tion,"  he  said,  *^from  the  confident  hope  and 
excess  of  five  over  the  preceding  year ;  and  it  belief  that  the  people  of  that  State  are  now 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  of  the  former  num-  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  nationd  Govem- 
ber  only  three  are  women.  ment  in  bringing  it  again  into  such  relations  to 
YIR6I]N'IA«    No  provision  was  made,  in  the  the  Union  as  it  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to 
year  1868,  for  submitting  the  constitution  of  establish  and  maintain,  and  to  give  to  all  its 
VirginiA  to  a  vote  of  her  people,  although  that  people  those  e^ual  rights  under  the  law  which 
iostrnmentwasoompletedin  April  of  that  year,  were  asserted  m  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
The  provisions  of  the  constitution  regarding  dence,  in  tbe  words  of  one  of  the  most  illns- 
tho  elective  franchise  were  quite  restrictive,  trious  of  its  sons."    A  bill  to  carry  into  effect 
and  would  exclude  firom  the  exercise  of  that  these  recommendations  was  immediately  in- 
privilege  a  large  portion  of  the  most  intelligent  troduced  into  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
and  best-educated  citizens  of  that  State  on  and  rapidly  passed  through  that  body  and  the 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  late  civil  Senate,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
war  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  dent  on  the  10th  of  Apnl.    It  provides  that 
A  movement  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1868,  the  President  may,  at  such  time  as  he  may 
among  tbe  more  moderate  Republicans  and  all  deem  best,  *^  submit  the  constitution  which 
the  conservative  men  of  the  State,  for  a  modifi>  was  framed  by  the  convention  which  met  in 
cation  of  these  clauses,  or  their  entire  omission  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  Tuesday,  the  8d  day  of  De- 
from  tbe  new  organic  law.    This  question  was  cember,  1867,  to  the  registered  voters  of  said 
destined  to  create  a  new  division  of  political  State,  registered  at  the  date  of  said  submission, 
parties  throughout  the  campaign  of  tne  year,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  and  may  also  sub- 
Not  only  was  the  subject  discussed  by  the  mit  to  a  separate  vote  such  provisions  of  said 
newspapers  and  public  men  in  the  early  part  constitution  as  he  may  deem  best,  such  vote  to 
of  tbe  year,  but  a  delegation  of  prominent  citi-  be  taken  either  upon  each  of  said  provisions 
Zens  visited  Washington  to  urge  upon  Congre^  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the  other  portions 
the  expediency  of  submitting  the  constitution  oftheconstitution,  as  the  President  may  direct." 
to  a  vote  of  the  people,  with  important  changes  After  aathorizing  the  election  of  officers  at 
in  its  provisions.    A  bill  providing  for  the  sub-  the  same  time,  and  making  similar  provisions 
mission  of  the  constitution  to  a  popular  vote  with  regard  to  the  States  of  Texas  and  Missis- 
liad  originated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sippi,  the  act  closes  by  requiring  the  Legislature 
and  was,  at  that  time,  occupying  the  attention  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
of  tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.    The  dele-  ments  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  a  condi- 
gallon  from  Yii^ginia  addressed  a  letter  to  that  tion  precedent  to  the  readmission  of  the  State 
committee,  setting  forth  the  views  generally  to  the  Union,  and  declaring  that  these  pro- 
entertained  in  the  State,  and  the  feelings  which  ceedings  shall  not  be  final,  or  operate  as  a  com- 
prevailed  among  all  liberal  citizens,  and  asking,  plete  restoration  of  the  State  until  approved 
as  a  fit  embodiment  of  those  views  and  feelings,  by  Congress.    In  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
that   an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  be  of  this  act,  the  President  issued  his  proclama- 
adopted,  providing  that  the  constitution  should  tion  on  the  14th  of  May,  designating  the  6th 
never  be  so  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  July  as  the  time  for  the  election  and  sub- 
of  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  the  disqualifying  mitting  the  following  clauses  to  a  separate 
sections  should  be  stricken  out.    The  discus-  vote: 
frlon  of  this  subject,  both  in  Yirginia  and  at 


7tb  of  April,  and  the  consequent  action  of  Con-     ^ny  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States, 


message,  recommended  that  provision  be  made  i^turo,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 

for  holding  an  election  under  the  direction  of  state,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 

the  military  commander,  at  which  the  question  against  the  same,  or  wven  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene- 

of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  should  be  "jjes  thereof.   This  crause  shidl  mclu^^^ 

T  :**«^  V^  4.1,^  ^u:.^^o  ^^A  ii*T.«*  ^  n<^Tx«*afA  officers:  Governor Juiieutenant-Governor, Secretary oi 
eubmitted  to  the  citizens,  and  that  a  separate  g^^  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Second  Auditor, 
vote  be  taken  upon  such  parts  as  may  be  thought  Kegieter  of  the  Land-office,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney- 
expedient,  and  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  QenenU,  sheriffs,  sergeant  of  a  city  or  town,  commis- 
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Bioner  of  the  revenue,  county  Barveyon,  constables,  were  5,446  offices  in  the  State^  532  of  which 

overseers  of  the  poor,  Commissioners  of  the  Board  or  jj^^  heen  filled  by  General  Scbofield  and  1,972 

I>blio  Works  judgesof  *^%Supreme  Court  judgM  •     himself:  of  the  incumbents,  829  were  able 

of  the  Circuit  Courts,  judge  of  the  court  of  hustings,  "•'       ,       ,           .,          ,  ^\^^.^\Z^^^  ^:ii  oftio 

justices  of  the  county  courts,  mayor,  recorder,  aldiri  to  take  the  oath,  and  there  were  "tiU  2,613 

man,  councilmen  of  a  city  or  town,  coroners,  escheat-  vacancies  to  be  fillea.    In  speaking  of  tne  dil- 

ors,  Inspectors  of  tobacco,  flour,  etc.,  clerks  of  the  ficulty  of  ol)talning  competent  men  to  fill  the 

supremo,  district,  circuit,  and  county  courts  and  of  offices  of  the  State,  who  were  at  the  same  time 

the  court  of  hustings,  and  attorneys  for  the  Common-  ,,     ,     .  ,      ^,       teat-oath    th«  oommandinf 

wealth:   Fh>vi<Ud:  fhat  the  Legislature  may,  by  a  *^*®  ^o  taKe  tne   test-oatn,  tne  oommanain? 

vote  of  three-fifths  of  both  House8,Temove  the  dwa-  general  said:   "In  accountmg  for  the  very 

bilities  incurred  by  this  clause  fh>m  anv  person  in-  small  number  of  persons  in  the  State  who  can 

eluded  therein,  by  a  soMrate  vote  in  each  case.  take  the  test-oath  of  office,  it  mnst  be  taken 

Art  p.  ^.  r.  In  addition  to  ^  f;»|[®»;i««^^*^^^  into  consideration  that  Virginia  was  one  grea: 
office,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  members  i^^^^i^  a^ij  j„^^«  *v«  «^.  4.w«f  ♦i»n«»  ^^a 
of  the  General  As8embly,8ecretary  of  State,  Auditor  battle-field  durmg  the  war;  that  there  wis 
of  Public  Accounts,  State  Treasurer,  Attomey-Gcner-  small  chance  for  escape  from  the  rigors  of  tls* 
al,  and  all  persons  elected  to  any  convention  to  frame  conscript  laws;  that  nearly  every  man  w&3 
a  constitution  for  this  State,  or  to  amend  or  revise  this  directly  under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  Con- 
constitution  in  any  manner,  and  mayor  and  councU  fp,u-o*fl  <rnvpmmftniL  And  that  some  time  o- 
of  any  city  or  town,  shall,  before  they  enter  on  the  lederate  governmeni,  ana  inap  some  ume  o. 
duties  of  their  resp^tive  offices,  take  and  subscribe  other  nearly  every  one  gave  aid,  ooontenanc^ 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation :  Brovided,  The  dis-  connsel,  or  encouragement,  to  persons  oigaged 
abilities  therein  contained  mar  be  individually  re-  in  armed  hostility  to  the  GrOTemment  of  the 
moved  by  athree-fifthsvot<)oftheGenei^  Assembly:  ^Jnited  States;  and  besides,  once  havinj?  en- 

I»  »  do  solemnly  swear  (or  amrm),  that  I  ^„^;.  .     ^^^  '  ^,  *>,^K«viwUr».  *^i^/v«i  ^t  *^>^ 

have  never  Voluntarily  borne  arms  agamst  the  United  m^^  ^  the  war,  probably  no  portion  of  th« 

States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have  Southern  people,  Old  and  young,  male  and  fe- 

Toluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  male,  were  more  earnest  in  its  prosecntion. 

encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  jhe  condusion  will  force  itself  upon  everv  in- 

thereto J  that  I  have  never  sought  nor  aoo3)tc^  nor  ^elligent  mind,  that,  ifl  with  all  the  efforts'that 

attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  what-  •«**»6""»'  "****«i     ^ /r,    i  Zxi\^  *v  *  v     u^^ 

ever,  under  any  authority,  or  pretended  authority,  m  have  been  made  and  the  hrtrtude  that  has  been 

hostility  to  the  United  States ;  that  I  have  not  yielded  allowed,  the  offices  m  the  State  have  not  bem 


swear  (or  affirm),  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  »^^  V^^:/  5^™  »'"   "«  uu»crvcu   «i^  «impi.cu 

and  ability,  I  inil  support  and  defend  the  Constitu-  With,  as  will  be  the  case  upon  the  adoption  of 

tion  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  the  proposed  constitution,  under  which  it  is 

and  domestic ;  that  I  will  boar  true  faith  and  alle-  desired  by  some  that  the  people  of  Virginia 

giance  to  the  same ;  that  I  take  this  obligation  fVeply,  gi^^jj  ^  io^Q^  to  Uve,  and  to  the  reouiremenU 

without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  !: JitTui  i  *v  ;/  -^^1~! JZ^^^  ♦  J^I«™Tn 

and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  dutiei  01  which  they  are  expected  to^  consenlL 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter :  So  help        On  the  27th  of  March,  Provisional-Govefnor 

meGod.'*  H.  H.  Wells  was  removed  from  office  by  an 

The  above  oath  shall  be  taken  by  all  dty  and  ^rder  of  the  military  commander,  decLiriwr 

county  office™  before  entenng  upon  theij duties^and  ^^^^  cc ^  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  chief 

by  all  other  State  officers  not  included  m  the  above  *'""*'  J*"  •^^p^w^io  wu«»aw^»  «t^    ,^,    . 

provision.  executive  officer  of  the  State  of  Virginia  by 

its  constitution  and  laws,  and  heretofore  exer- 

In  the  mean  time  the  State  remained  under  oised  by  the  Provisional  Governor  thereof  nn- 

the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  der  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  are 

On  the  6th  of  February  Congress  passed  a  joint  hereby  devolved  upon  the  commanding  offii^r 

resolution,  providing  that  "the  persons  now  of  the  First  Military  District,  and  wfll,  odtu 

holding  civil  offices  in  the  provisional  govern-  fiirther  orders,  by  him  be  assumed  and  pe> 

ments  of  Virginia  and  Texas,  who  cannot  take  formed." 

and  subscribe  to  the  test-oath  prescribed  by  Already,  on  the  5th  of  March,  a  genera) 
the  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  prescribe  an  oath  order  had  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
of  office,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  Army  at  Washington,  removing  Brevet-M^ii-r 
July  2,  1862,  shall,  by  the  passage  of  this  reso-  General  George  Stoneman  from  the  oommand 
tion,  be  removed  therefrom ;  and  it  shall  be  of  the  First  Military  District,  and  as^ii^ 
the  duty  of  the  district  commanders  to  fill  the  Brevet  Mi^or-General  £.  R.  S.  Oanbv,  \!t< 
vacancies  so  created  by  the  appointment  of  commander  of  the  Fifth  District,  to  the  po<' 
persons  who  can  take  said  oath."  Persons,  tion.  On  the  81st  of  March  another  onlrr 
whose  disabilities  had  been  removed,  werp  issued,  assigning  General  Alexander  S.  We*  ^ 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  resolution,  to  the  command  of  the  First  District  until  tl« 
and  it  was  not  to  take  effect  in  any  case  until  arrival  of  Oanby,  thus  relieving  General  Stone- 
thirty  days  after  its  passage.  General  Stone-  man  from  the  position  which  he  had  held  f(^ 
man  issued  an  order  on  the  15th  of  March,  nine  months,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  tli^ 
promulgating  this  resolution,  and  making  the  people  of  the  State.  General  Webb  as^nnr^ 
removals  from  office  which  it  required.  On  the  command  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  bis  £pt 
the  21st  of  March  the  same  officer  made  a  act  was  to  restore  Mr.  Wells  to  the  positiim  U 
report  to  the  Acyutant-General  of  the  Army  at  Provisional  Governor.  On  the  8d  of  April  an 
Washington,  in  which  he  stated  that  there  order  was  issued  appointing  military  officers  to 
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fill  vacancies  in  varions  civil  offices,  owing  to  lion  acts.     Among  the  persons  specified  as 

the  impossibility  of  finding  citizens  who  were  "  disfranchised  "  were  the  following: 

qaalifiedfor  the  positions  under  the  laws  of  the  8.  All  ©ereons  who  voluntarily  joined  the  rehol 

United  States.  annyf  and  all  persons  in  that  army,  whether  volun- 

General  Canby  assumed  the  command  of  the  ***"  °'  consoripta,  who  committed  voluntarily  any 

On  the  22d  he  issued  an  order,  declanng  that  into  the  rebel  army,  but  avoided,  aa  far  as  possible, 

all    officers    of   the    provisional    government  doing  hostile  acts,  and  escaped  l^m  that  army  aa 

would  be  reauired  to  take  the  test-oath,  which  "oon  as  possible,  cannot  be  said  to  have  engaged  in 

was  followed  on  the  Tth  of  May  by  an  order,  ^J  rebellion.          .    ,  ^,     -    ^,         -           « 

^;»A/.f;<r.»4-ii«4-((  «ii  ^^^^^i>  ^^^^4.^A  J.»*v^^{^4^J  ••  All  who  exercised  the  functions  of  any  office 

directing  tiiat  "all  persons  elected  or  appointed  ^^er  the  Confederate  government,  or  the  govern- 

to  civil  otnce,  who  nave  subscribed  the  oath  of  ment  of  any  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  ftinc- 
office  of  July  2,  1862,  and  filed  the  same  with  tions  were  of  a  nature  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war, 
the  count  V  clerks,  or  with  other  civil  officers,  o'  midntainingthe  hostile  character  of  those  govern- 
as  required  by  law,  wiH  cause  duly-certified  SSfort  to*^*^nSi^**  wbellion,  or  gave  aid  and 
copies  of  said  oath  to  be  niade  and  filed  at  io° Voting,*  ^^Snventlon,  for  the  ordinance  of 
these  headquarters,  that  their  ability  to  qualify  Beoession,  or,  at  the  election,  for  its  ratification,  like 
under  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  any  other  act  of  engaging  in  rebellion  or  adhering  to 


tion  that  the  office  was  vacated.  ^sfranchiaement.    Aiiy  act  b  assumed  to  have  been 

By  an  order  of  April  80th,  the  military  divi-  voluntary  unless  the  contrary  is  shown  by  satis- 

sions  of  the  State  were  reorganized  and  a  new  *»^?7  •▼idenoe.    In  reference  to  this  and  other 

_.       -       r,.^       w*5««^vx*  Bxxvi  «  A«o«T  q^iegtfong  the  oath  of  the  person  applymg  for  rens- 

assignment   of  military    commissioners    was  ?ration  is  to  be  given  such  weight  as,  i  5ie  opimon 

made.     The  distncts  were  twenty-seven  in  of  the  board,  it  is  entitled  to. 

number,  and  the  commissioners  were  at  the  11<  Those  who  voluniarily  furnished  supplies  of 


same  time  appointed  superintendents  of  regis-  '"^^  clothmg,  arms,  ammunition,  horses  or  inules. 

4*«f;^n  ^^A  ^f^^*i^^      n«  ♦i.^  oi«*  «^  iro«.?kA  or  any  other  material  of  war,  or  labor,  or  service  of 

tration  and  election.^    On  the  21st  of  May  the  ^.  ^  ^^  Confederate  military  or  naval  forces, 

election  order  was  issued.    It  named  the  day  or  money,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  to  the  Confederate 


of  election,  gave  the  clauses  of  the  constitution  government,  or  aided  in  any  way  theiiusinff,  organi- 

which  were  to  be  separately  voted  upon,  and  «ition,  or  equipment  of  troops,  ^ve  aid  ana  comfort 

set  forth  in  detail  the  duties  of  registrars  and  *?  *?»«  *°**'"^' iflS'S^^?!?? Slif.  ^*  "^«"ioa  ^^ 

•  jj           fix*             T\<      X*        ^             •  oivil  war  airainst  the  Umted  States, 

judges  of  elections.     Directions  were  given  j^.  To  give  individual  soldiers  food  or  clothing 

for  the  registration  of  all  qualified  electors,  the  enough  to  relieve  present  suffering,  or  to  minister  to 

revision  of  the  lists,  and  the  final  casting  of  the  the  sick  or  wounded,  are  simple  acts  of  charity  or 

baUoU.     To  prevent  the  registration  of  any  humanity,  «id  do  not  constitute  giving  "  Md  or 

person  not  entiUed  to  yot^  two  white  ^d  two  V^tZ^t^'^Z'iL^e^^^^i'^lZl 

colored  persons,  registered  voters  of  the  dis-  for  his  own  use ;  but  if  he  give  him  a  gun,  horse,  or 

trict  or  ward,  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  other  thing,  to  be  used  for  hostile  purposes,  he 

of  Re^trars,  to  challenge  the  right  of  any  per-  thereby  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Bon  to  be  registered,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Meantime  the  political  parties  were  engaged 
the  person  challenging,  is  disqualified  as  a  j^  ^  active  canvass  of  the  State.  They  were 
voter  by  reason  of  any  of  tiie  causes  set  forth  ^n^ wn  as  the  Radical  and  Conservative  parties, 
m  said  acts  of  Congress.  Upon  said  chaUenge  ^^  consisted  mainly  of  two  discordant  sec- 
being  made,  the  board  shall  examme  the  per-  ^j^j^  ^^  ^he  Republican  organization,  which 
Bon  presentmg  himself  for  registration,  with  ^^  divided  on  the  question  of  incorporating 
reference  to  each  cause  of  disqualification  j^to  the  constitution  the  proscriptive  features 
alleged,  and  evidence  shall  be  taken,  if  offered,  ^^^^  mentionad.  About  120  Republican 
to  sustain  or  disprove  the  challenge.  ^  delegates  assembled  in  convention  at  Peters- 
Provision  was  also  made  for  challenjpng  at  ^^  ^^^  ^y^^  g^^  ^^  March,  and,  after  a  some- 
the  polls,  "to  prevent  repeating  or  fraudi^ent  ^j^^t  turbulent  session  of  two  days,  nominated 
personations  of  duly-registered  voters."  Reg-  g.  H.  Wells  for  Governor,  J.  D.  Harris  (col- 
nlations  were  made  for  the  preservation  of  ^j.^^)  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  R. 
order  mall  respects  similar  to  those  prescribed  Bowden  Attorney-General,  and  A.  M.  Crane 
at  other  elections  for  the  consummation  of  for  Congressman  at  large.  The  State  Central 
reconstruction  m  the  Southern  Sta^s.  {See  Committee  was  reorganized,  and  resolutions 
Mississippi  and  Ctclop^ia  of  1868,  Ala-  ^^^^  adopted  to  the  foUowing  effect . 

BAMA,  etc.;                        .  4.«^A.^«    ^*«*    «^—  1.  Favoring  the  early  restoration  of  Virginia  under 

The  Boards    of   Registration   were    com-  ^^^^  ^^^  constitution  without  changes  or  amend- 

posed  of  persons  selected  by  the  military  com-  ment,  and  an  early  election,  without  which  there  ia 

missioners,    and    special   instructions  to  the  danger  of  final  disaster, 

registrars  were  issued  by  the  commander  of  S.  That  the  election  of  General  Grant  has  awak- 

thr  district     These  instructions  designated  Sl^pSi'^^ironhTi^^^^ 

the  classes  of  persons  who  were  aisqualmea  anblune  the  truth  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal, 

from  voting  by  the  terms  of  the  reconstmo-  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
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8.  Holding  with  fipratltude  Grant's  Inaagural,  and  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Virginia,  and  cameft 

thanking:  him  for  declaring  that  until  there  is  uni-  friends  of  the  restoration  of  our  State  to  the  roioD, 

Tersal  suffrage  there  cannot  be  peace.  und^  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  beliere 

4.  Expresses  the  hoi|e  that  hereafter  no  State  thut  the  time  has  fully  come  when  a  detennmed  lod 
can  deny  the  right  to  dtixena  to  vote  and  be  voted  zealous  effort  should  be  made  to  rescae  the  Be-, 
for.  publican  partjr  of  Virginia  from  the  msnigement  lod 

5.  Thanking  the  Preudent  for  restoring  Sheri-  control  oi  desi^^ning  and  sel^h  politidans. 

dan  and  Beynolds  to  the  commands  from  which  thej  We  are  satisfied  that  the  convention  which  as- 
had  been  removed  for  the  foithfbl  discharge  of  their  sembled  at  Petersburi^  on  the  9th  inst.  did  not  lellect 
duties,  and  also  pledging  the  President  the  support  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  BepubUaani  of  the 
of  Virginia.  State,  and  that  the  means  used  to  secure  the  nomiitt- 

6.  ^sertin^  equality  of  rights  for  all  citizens ;  tlon  of  the  persons  who  are  placed  upon  the  Steta 
urging  a  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  ticket  were  such  as  cannot  secure  the  sanction  orsp- 
the  public  schools,  open  to  all ;  a  more  equal  system  proval  of  those  who  desire  to  promote  the  weliiue  of 
of  taxation ;  a  reasonable  provision  to  preserve  a  our  people.  We  feel*  that  there  has  neva  been  e 
home  exempt  from  levy  and  sale ;  the  payment  of  period  In  our  history  when  the  counsel  and  £rectioa 
the  honest  debts  of  the  State ;  to  secure  an  imftartial  of  wise,  experienced,  and  patriotic  men,  whoic  im- 
j urv  trial  by  opehing  the  jurv-box  to  all  nude  citizens,  selfish  reffanl  for  the  public  weal  oommends  them  to 
witnout  regard  to  race  or  oolor.  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people,  were  mm 

7.  Asserting  the  right  of  the  real  Bepublican  eminently  needed.  Themenwhoarenatfonrflrdfor 
party  of  reoonstruotion  to  determine  the  manner,  the  highest  honors  of  our  restored  CommonTeilth 
as  well  as  the  constitution  and  laws,  under  which  are  not  sufficiently  identified  with  our  people  to 
the  State  shall  be  restored.                      •  secure  that  confidence,  and  we  fear  that  defeat  twaiu 

8.  Asserting  that  no  ropublican  form  of  gov-  the  party,  because  many  of  the  beet  of  oar  dtizeu 
emment  ean  long  exist  or  be  wisely  administered  who  are  now  identified  with  it  anticipate  the  vont 
where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  are  dis-  conseouences  to  our  material  Interests  in  the  erent 
franchlsed,  and  that  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  State  of  their  election,  and  are  disposed  to  resent  s&d  re- 
is  not  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  permanent  disabil-  sist  the  dictation  of  the  arrogant  and  presomptooci 
ities,  but  pledge  its  effort  and  infiuence  to  secure  the  clique  of  political  adventurers  by  whom  the  late  ooa- 
removal  of  the  disabilitieB  of  those  who  accept  in  vention  was  controlled. 

good  faith  the  results  of  the  war,  and  cooperate  in  We  believe  that  a  luge  minority  of  the  inteOiieBt 

earnest  efforts  for  the  restoratioh  of  the  State  under  and  refiecting  people  of  Virginia  who  have  a  ptf^ 

the  reoonstruotion  laws;  but  such  removal  should  manent  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  lie  be- 

be  claimed  on  superior  claims  for  amnesty,  which  are  coming  convinced  that  wisdom  and  sound  polk; 

not  possessed  by  the  great  body  of  cusfranchised  alike  demand  that  they  shall  aooept  and  cany  oot,  ia 

persons.  good  faith,  the  measures  proposed  br  Congreis  ftr 

9.  Asserting  that  the  Bepublican  party  is  the  real  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  ind  m 
party  of  reconatruction,  and  tlut  there  can  be  no  eaniestly  desirous  of  adopting  the  great  prioeplM 
permanent  restoration  of  the  State  except  through  enunciated  by  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  oomtij. 
Its  instrumentality.  We  believe  that  thev  will  diecriully  support  trae  lod 

A  number  of  influential  delegates,  who  were  yelj-Jnown  Bepubhcons  for  State  offioer8|Mdtoi^ 

dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  convention.  J^jJ^e^a-  ""^^"^"^^^  *^  ^^  ^^  ""^  ""^"^^ 

met  on  the  day  following  its  ac^oumment,  and  For  Governor :  G.  C.  Walker,  of  Norfolk  ctt^. 

prepared  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  ^  For  Lieutenant-Governor:  John  F.Lewis, ot  Bock- 

they  declared  that  the  nominations  already  ingham  County.                                       -  *f  ^ 

made  were  of  "  such  a  character  as  to  render  ^^^  Attorney-General :    J.  C.  Taylor,  of  MoH- 

it  utterly  impossible  to  make  the  party  success-  ^'^^^  County. 

fulin  the  State  and  thereby  secure  the  best  On  the  28th  of  April  the  Conservative  party, 

interest  of  the  country,"  and  recommended  which  was  organized  iu  1868,  held  its  conven- 

that  another  convention  be  held  on  the  15th  tion  at  Richmond.    About  sixty-five  delegate* 

of  April,  "  with  a  view  to  the  very  best  inter-  were  present,  composed  of  the  State  Ceotnl 

ests  of  the  Republican  party  and  our  Com-  Committee  and  the  county  superintendents, 

monwealth,  and  to  the  more  permanent  estab-  The  candidates  nominated  on  the  State  ticktt 

iishment  of  this  political  organization  in  the  in  May,  1868,  withdrew  theu:  names,  but  no 

State  of  Virginia,  upon  the  broad  principle  of  i^^w  nominations  were  made.  *  The  Committee 

true  republicanUm^  and  with  a  further  view  on  Business  made  two  reports,  oue  of  vhidi 

to  the  reconstruction  of  our  State,  and  its  was  signed  by  nine  members,  and  the  other  by 

restoration  to  the  Federal  ITnion,  upon  the  three.  After  considerable  debate,  the  miyontj 

terms  prescribed  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  report  was  adopted.    It  was  as  follows: 

Congress ;  and  in  the  solemn  belief  that  the  S€9olv^d—\,  That  thia  meeting  aoceuts  th«  v^ 

existing  dissensions  which  have  resulted  from  "si^nations  of  said  candidatea,  and  hereby  eipr^ 

'^•r.^T.'lf  '^'  Petersburg  C^^^^^^        will  '^^^  TZt^  ^d'ofthS'UliilW't 

militate  fatally  against  all  these  objects,  impair  the  diachatge  of  thoM  duUea  which  their  candi<W 

the  efficiency  of  the  existing  Administration  imposed  on  them. 

of  the  national  Grovemment,  and  finally  culmi-  2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  accepted  w&g^^ 

nate  in  the  disintegration  of  our  Republican  of  our  nominees,  the  Conservative  votew  of  Jjs*»J« 

party  in  the  state  ofvirglnia."     J  :Sh'^o^^SSSoSro?'J'S2S^2.ffl 

At  about  the  same  time  another  address  was  by  the  late  oonvention  in  BiohmoDd  as  muf  be  nj*- 

issued,  signed  l>y  prominent  citizens  who  had  rately  submitted ;  and  to  that  end,  as  well  as  toiacffi« 

always  acted  with  the  Republican  party,  but  t;he  election  of  proner  pertons  to  the  Leplatare,  w 

who  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ?J*S!?*^.!™?  ^  *l!"^^^^ 

i>..4^»^Kn,./»  n^»w^««f:/xT,      t/w.  «rn«™  «,««     -  oreaaed  activity,  and  in  those  locahties  whera  no  w- 

Petersburg  Convention.     The  address  was  as  ganiaationsha/e  been  formed,  the  people  aw  earows- 

follows :  ly  requested  to  meet  together  and  adopt  measorti  w 
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the  pprpoBe  of  preventing  the  incorpoiiition  of  Btich  Radicals,  of  whom  18  were  negroes,  while  one 

""c?''i^w?J^®'''"*^l?^''?^J^®®*^^-.      ,.  1.  seat  was  contested. 

«.  That  thia  convention,  while  expressing  Its  hoB-  >rk^ -^l^^i  a1  -i -ia*!.           -j*      r     av      i 

tility  to  the  leading  and  general  fei&ures  of  the  said  .  ^'^^  *^^  ^^  -^P^^  !"*">  providing  for  the  elec- 

oonstitution,  and  while  urain^^  the  necessitj  of  or-  tion,  declared  that  the  Legislature  chosen  at 

ganixation  for  the  purpose  ofdeteating  such  provisions  that  election  should  assemble  at  the  capitol 

as  may  be  submitted  separately,  declines  to  make  any  of  the  State  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  after  the 

recommendation  to  the  Conservative  voters  of  the  ^ffi^iai  «-/v«,rii ««♦?/>«  ^f  ♦!»«  «»4^;«»«'f:^«  ^^  4.i>« 

Btate,  as  to  their  snifrages  upon  the  constitution  ex-  ^®^J^  promulgation  of  the  ratification  of  the 

purgated  of  said  provisions,  or  as  to  the  candidates  constitution,   wnicii  day   fell  on   the  oth   of 

that  ma^  be  before  the  people,  feeling  well  assured  October.   Before  that  body  came  together,  the 

that  their  good  sense  ana  patriotism  will  lead  them  question  was  brought  up  as  to  whether  its 

to  such  results  as  ^U  bwt  subserve  ^e  true  and  sub-  members  would  be  required  to  take  the  "  test- 

stantial  mterests  of  the  Commonwealth.  *~ . ,  «     r«  ^^    ^i  ^    v    v  ^       -xi         i  xx 

rp,        .      . .             .              ,  ^,           _^.^  oath,"    General  Oanby  had  written  a  letter  as 

The  mmonty  report  opposed  the  constitu-  ^arly  as  the  26th  of  June,  in  reply  to  inquiries 

tion  and  the  plan  of  reconstruction  altogether,  on  that  point,  in  which  he  took  the  position 

^^^"^^*  that  they  would  have  to  take  that  oath,  "un- 
8,  That  the  clauses  of  the  Underwood  constitution  leas  the  constitution  should  first  be  approved 
proposed  to  he  submitted  to  a  separate  vote  are  im-  v_  n/^««•^o«  ^«  4.^«  ^-.^.t*  \.^  r^4.i.^^J:^^  j»:« 
material  and  insignificant  compared  to  the  leading  ^^  Congress,  or  the  oath  be  otherwise  dis- 
features of  that  instrument:  un^ersal negro suffrag^  pensed  with  bylaw.''  He  also  undertook  to 
negro  eligibility  to  office.  That  the  same  number  of  show  that  ^'  this  decision  is  in  conformity  with 
votes  that  will  strike  out  the  clauses  to  be  submitted  the  action  heretofore  taken  upon  the  same  sub- 
to  a  separate  vote,  will,  if  polled  te  that  effect,  defeat  ject  in  another  district,  and  was  based  upon  a 

the  whole  constitution.  jww«  *«  au^vYJ*   w»mxvw,  ouu   wm    t/ao«;u  u^vu  a 

4.  That  the  military  rule  of  one  of  our  own  race,  careful  consideration  of  all  the  laws  bearing 

responsible  to  his  superiors,  is  &r  preferable  te  the  upon  the  question  now  presented."     The  ques- 

domination  of  an  irresponsiple  multitude  of  ignorant  tion  was,  nowever,  brought  before  the  Attor- 


^    posterity  from  negro 

frage,  negro  office-holding,  and  its  legitimate  con-  act  any  business  necessary  to  facilitate  the 

sequence— negro  sodal  equality.  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  without 

An  address  to  the  people  was  subsequently  taking  the  test-oath,  but  could  not  go  into 

published  by  the  Conservative  State  Central  any  ^*  general  legislation."    The  question  then 

Committee,  in  which  they  urged  the  defeat  of  arose,  whether  the  election  of  Senators  was 

the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  were  to  included  in  business  ^'  necessary  to  facilitate 

be  separately  submitted,  and  favored  the  elec-  the  restoration  of  the  State ; "  and  this,  too, 

tion  of  Walker  and  his  associates  on  thegen-  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  who 

eral  State  ticket  suggested  by  the  anti- Wells  expressed  himself  ^*  of  opinion  that  the  elec- 

Republicans.    A  Colored  Convention  was  held  tion  of  Senators,  like  voting  upon  the  four- 

at  Richmond  on  the  28th  of  May,  which  in-  teenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Con- 

dorsed  the  platform  and  nominations  of  the  stitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  part  of  the 

radical  party  adopted  at  Petersburg  on  the  action  contemplated  by  Congress  as  prelimi- 

10th  of  March.  nary  to  a  restoration  of  the  State  to  its  full  re- 

The  election  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  lation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  official  promulgation  of  the  result  was  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 
not  made  until  the  9th  of  September.  The  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Pro- 
whole  number  of  names  roistered  was  269,-  Tisional-Govemor  H.  H.  Wells  resigned,  and 
884.  The  vote  on  the  constitution  was  as  fol-  the  Governor-elect  was  installed  in  his  place 
lows :  Total  vote  cast  on  the  question  of  rati-  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  Legislature, 
fication,  215,422 ;  for  the  constitution,  206,288 ;  which  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the  5th  of 
against  the  constitution,  9,189;  m^ority  in  October,  was  the  first  deliberative  assembly 
favor,  197,044;  total  vote  on  the  disfranchising  which  had  occupied  the  halls  of  the  capitol  for 
danse,  208,765 ;  in  favor  of  the  same,  84,404 ;  three  years,  and  the  first  regularly-constituted 
against  it,  124,361;  mcgority  against  it,  89,967;  Legislature  which  had  sat  in  the  Common- 
total  vote  on  the  test-oath  clause,  207,220 ;  in  wealth  for  ten  years.  It  eflfected  a  permanent 
favor  of  the  same,  88,114;  against  it,  124,106 ;  organization,  and  proceeded  to  the  business 
minority  against  it,  40,992.  Gilbert  0.  Walker  of  the  session,  but  not  until  an  attempt  had 
was  elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  18,817  been  made  by  some  extreme  members  to  have 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  220,758,  he  having  re-  the  test-oath  exacted,  followed  by  a  protest 
ceived  119,585  votes,  and  H.  H.  Wells  101,204.  against  the  loyalty  and  legality  of  the  body. 
Tlie  other  Conservative  candidates  for  State  On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  a  message  was 
ofiSces  were  chosen  by  large  minorities.  The  received  from  the  Governor,  submitting-  the 
Legislature,  which  was  elected  at  the  same  time,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and 
consisted  of  48  Senators  and  188  Represent-  recommending  the  election  of  United  States 
atives.  In  the  Senate  there  were  80  Conser-  Senators,  and  the  appointment  of  standing  com- 
vatives  and  18  Radicals,  6  of  the  latter  being  mittees,  for  the  '*  consideration  of  finance,  edu- 
negroes.  In  the  Lower  House  there  were  95  .  cation,  internal  improvements,  and  the  judi- 
Conservatives,  8  of  them   negroes,  and   42  ciary."    This  latter  suggestion  was  made  "  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  coBstitntion  achieved  bj*  artifice,  intimidation,  and  fraud.** 
inangurates  many  radical  changes  in  the  State  *'  We  believe,"  it  continues,  "  that  the  secret 
government,    and  necessitates    prompt    and    of  oar  defeat  can  be  found  in  the  unfortanat^ 


says,  "permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  opposition 

the  progress  already  made  toward  the  restora-  to  the  deliberate  and  unanimous  (pinion  of  the 

tion  of  the  State  to  civil  government.  Its  good  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  of  Yir- 

effects  are  already  visible  everywhere  within  ginia,"    What  was  asked  of  Congress  was: 

the  State.    Confidence  is  being  restored;  coin-  "That  your  honorable  body  guarantee  a  r^ 

merce  is  reviving;  mining  and  manufacturing  publican  form  of  government  to  Yirginia,  either 

enterprises  are  being  organized;  capital  is  seek-  by  ordering  a  new  election,  and  by  submitdng 

ing  investment  in  our  public  improvements,  the  whole  constitation  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 

and  in  our  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  lands ;  or  by  requiring  the  test-oath  of  the  members 

and,  above  and  more  gratifying  than  all,  joy  of  the  Legislature,  and  awarding  the  seats  of 

and  hope  are  taking  the  place  of  gloom  and  those  who  cannot  take  it  to  those  eligible  op- 

.  desponaency.    Peace  and  prosperity  are  once  ponents  who  received  the  next  highest  vote, 

more  dawning  upon  our  desolated  land.    Con-  where  the  circumstances  show  that  the  eleo 

scions  of  the  rectitude  of  our  own  acts,  mo-  tors  must  have  known  that  they  were  casting 

tives,   and  intentions,  and  relying  upon  the  their  votes  for  ineligible  candidates.    In  the 

continued  favor  of  the  Almighty  disposer  of  event  of  a  new  election,  we  would  ask  for  ft 

human  events,  let  us  all  man&Uy  grapple  with  military  force  sufiScient  to  protect  us  in  oar 

the  living  present,  and  confidently  hope  for  a  political  and  civil  rights.^' 

glorious  future  for  the  Commonwealth.''  They  farther  claimed  that  every  thing  done 

The  two  amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti-  by  the  Legislature  at  its  late  session  was  illegal 

tution  were  ratified  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  void,  and  that  there  was  but  one  course 

The  fourteenth  amendment  received  86  votes  for  Congress  to  adopt.     "This,"  they  say,  "is 

in  its  favor  in  the  Senate,  and  4  votes  were  perhaps  our  last  contest    On  your  decision, 

cast  against  it.    In  the  House  of  Delegates  it  loyalty  in  Virginia  lives  or  dies.    If  you  dedde 

was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  126  to  6.     The  against  us,  no  one  wiU  dare  to  avow  his  Bepnb- 

fifteenth  amendment  passed  the  House  unani-  licanism,  the  pernicious  example  set  here  wiH 

mously,  and  received  40  votes  in  the  Senate  extend  to  other  Southern  States,  the  colored 

to  2  cast  against  it.    The  election  of  United  people  will  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  their 

States  Senators   occupied  several  day&   and  former  masters,  the  national  debt  will  be  repo- 

finally  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  F.  Lewis,  diated,  and  the  rebel  Democratio  yoke  nur 

the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  John  W.  John-  probably  be  placed  on  the  necks  of  the  Ameri* 

ston,  who  had  formerly  been  a  judge  in  the  can  people  in  1872. 

State,  and  had*  participated  in  the  cause  of  The  minority  report  admitted  that  ^'  a  con- 

the  Southern  confederacy,  but  whose  political  stitntion  thorougMy  republican  in  form  wts 

disabilities  had  been  removed  by  Congress,  ratified  by  a  large  migority  of  the  qualified 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  nearly  three  voters  of  Virginia,  at  the  election  held  oa 

weeks.  July  6,  1869,"  but,  in  view  of  the  "unwilling 

The  leaders  of  the  Hadical  Republican  party,  support  given  that  instrument  by  many  who 
being  dissatisfied  with  the«result  of  the  late  voted  for  it,"  it  asked  attention  to  "probable 
election,  called  a  convention,,  to  meet  at  Rich-  dangers  of  readmission  without  security  for 
mond  on  the  24th  of  November.  Del^ates,  the  future."  The  minority,  nevertheless,  rec- 
selected  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  ognized  "  as  a  fact  of  perhaps  graver  import, 
accordingly  gathered  in  an  old  theatre  at  the  that  prolonged  exclusion  will  certainly  entail 
capital  on  the  day  appointed,  and  organized  as  loss  and  suffering  to  party  and  indivMaals.^ 
a  convention ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  and  declare  that  they  desire  rather  "to  remote 
their  counsels  would  be  far  from  harmonious,  than  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  early  read- 
There  appeared  to  be  two  factions,  one  of  mission  of  the  State  to  her  fioll  Fedenl  rek- 
which  favored  the  plan  of  calling  upon  Con-  tionsl"  They  further  say : 
gross  to  repudiate  and  reject  the  whole  action  ,  p^^^  .^  j^^^^^  impn>vement,  pnbHc  »d  pn- 
of  the  State  thus  far  in  the  work  of  reconstruc-  ^tXe ;  condition  of  the  people  as  to  anti-wv  indebt- 
tion,  while  the  other  displayed  a  much  more  edness;  postponement  of  the  operation  of  home- 
moderate  spirit.  A  committee  was  appointed  stead  and  school  provialons  of  the  oonrtitntion,  inx 
to  frame  an  address  to  Congress,  and  two  re-  ^^^  «i^j}  machmery  for  prompt  admuiktr^^^ 
♦v«-*-  rv«  ♦!>«  «„ivS^y.*  «r««r  ♦1,1  »A«r.u  ^^^  justice,  and  rapid  emigration  from  the  State  or  handy 
ports  on  the  subject  were  the  result,  one,  tboreii-all  wot  that  we  most  do  what^w  lies  in 
signed  by  a  migonty  of  the  committee,  and  the  our  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  fuSy  and 
other  by  a  minority.  The  majority  report,  speedily, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  declared  Jn  ^'i«^  of  the  election  of  the  Stata  and  (win^ 

that  "the  election  held  in  this  State  on  the  SSlSLf^Ji\^ii"?.^ly'5^L^^ 

/.xi_    i?Tiii.         iAj»         r^     jf  3      XX*  "10  btate,  we  atnrm  as  our  platform  of  pnncipie»— 

6th.  of  July  last  resulted  in  a  Confederate  tn-  i^  national  politics,  the  Ubion,  the  (>nttinxti»io 

umph,  which  we   unhesitatingly  assert  was  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws ;  in  State  p^iU 
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tics,  faithful  compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  4.  The  Judffe  Advocate  of  the  district  will  ftimish 
of  the  constitation  of  Virginia,  as  adopted  July  6,  the  Attomej-Genera],  for  such  action  as  may  he  neces- 
1869.    ^  ^     ^  aarv  and  proper,  a  histoiy  of  each  of  th»  cases  now 


Be»oh€dy  That  we  do  hereby  respectfully  ask  that  or  other  information  in  relation  to  persons  accused  or 

the  State  of  Virginia  be  admitted  to  representation  crime,  who  have  escaped  from  confinement  or  have 

in  the  Con^p^ese  of  the  United  States,  such  admission  evaded  arrest,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Attorney- 

to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Oenutd. 

the  reconstruction  acts.  6.  All  prisoners  (citizens),  who,  when  the  afore-cited 

__.                             ixj        j-Ljii.  ^*^  ^^  March  8, 1867,  becomes  inoperative  by  reason 

1ms  report  waR  rejected,  and  the  delegates  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  reconstruction 

who  favored  it  vrithorew  from  the  convention  laws,  maj^  be  in  confinement  or  custody  by  virtue  of 

and  held  a  separate  meeting,  at  which  a  com-  *^«  ^'^  judpaent  and  sentence  of  a  military  com- 

mittee  of  sixteen  was  appointed  to  call  a  Re-  f  "*".^°  ^'  ?S^'  "Sl'*^*^]'?^'  ^  ^*  continued 

vv    "*  J"**^^","-"*»  a^y^Jt^v^  w  voix  "/"^  in  Bsid  custody  until  entitled  to  discharge  on  expira- 

puDlioan  Convention,  at  such  tune  as  it  might  tion  of  sentence,  or  the  case  is  otherwise  disposed  of 

seem  proper,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  by  proper  authority.    Uponawritof  Aa^a«et>rpiMor 

party.  <^7  other  nrocess  issuing  from  a  court  of  the  United 

The  qnestion  of  readmitting  Virginia  to  her  £^*t«  ^  ^^  ®"«  of  any  prisoner  so  held,  the  writ 

^i»^^  ;^  ♦!»«  TT«?^«  «—  i..».^»w»  «,» ?«  nrvTi,*.<^<,o  ^'^"  ^  promptly  responded  to,  and  the  officer  m  mak- 

place  m  the  Union  was  brought  np.in  Congress  j^g  his  return  tb  the  writ  will' set  forth  all  the  mate- 

at  the  beginning  of  the  session  m  December,  ri^  facts  of  the  case.    If  the  writ  be  issued  fh>m  a 

An  address,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  nine  State  eourt^  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  such 

appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  urge  the  claims  prisoner  will  make  a  respectful  return  to  the  writ, 

of  the  State  to  immediate  readmission,  was  f^*^%M^  ^}t  ^f^  *^^  the  prisoner  is  held  by  vir- 

V  "xx  j"*^"  zr  *^"*''"'»""  iw€.***ja*oo*v«,  »T«o  ^^  orthe  final  judgment  and  sentence  of  a  court  of 

submitted  to  the  Keconstmction  Committee,  competent  jurisdiction,  held  under  the  authority  of 

This  address  recounted  the  action  of  the  State  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  jurisdio- 

in  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  ^on  is  ezdusively  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 


spectfuUy  asked  that  "  Virginia's  Senators  and  down  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 

Bepresentatives  be  promptly  admitted  to  their  the  case  of  Ableman  vt.  Booth  (21  Howard,  p.  606). 

seats,  and  liiat  she  be  restored  to  her  place  in  ••  At  all  forts,  arsenals,  lieht-houses,  custom-houses, 

the  family  of  States."    A  bill  was  soon  intro-  ?®?5*Jf"^*^  and  other  pubhc  establishments,  whether 

J  "    J      •'  Y;'>'«»»^''«       -^  *'"^   7  «**'  V^Tt"  q1  a.  held  by  ongmal  cession  or  by  recent  occupation  un- 

duced,  providmg  for  the  admission  of  the  state  der  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  jurisdiction  will 

without  further  condition,  and  after  consider-  be  held  to  be  exclusively  in  the  United  States  until 

able  debate  it  passed  both  Houses  and  received  otherwise  directed  by  law  or  other  proper  authori^. 

the  approval  of  the  President  on  the  26th  of  ^-  Tbecanvass-retjms  pon.list9,and*baUot8^^^^ 

T*«.,J™  1 0TA      rk«  ♦I,-.  «rvii^«r««»  j««  n  <v»«<..a1  several  elections  held  m  the  State  under  the  authonty 

January,  1870.    On  the  foUowing  day  General  ^f^^^  ^^^  ^f^^  United  States  will,  as  soon  as  pra<i 

Canby  issued  a  military  order  tummg  the  gov-  ticable,  be  arranced  and  inventoried  acoordine  to  the 
emment  of  the  State  over  to  the  civil  authori-  several  election  districts,  and  turned  over  to  tiie  Sec- 
ties.  After  stating  the  action  which  had  been  re\Mq  of  the  Commonwealth  for  deposit  and  safe- 
taken  by  Congress,  the  order  proceeds  in  the  ^^^^  authenticated  copy  of  the  final  registration 
loilowmg  terms :  of  voters,  arranged  by  counties  and  cities  liaving  a 

Seeond  —The  followinir  instructions  are  riven  for  »epa™^®  municipal  organization,  will  be  deposited  in 

the  info^iation  and  gumance  of  all  officers  or  other  ^^l  ^?<^?  <>^*>  f!S^^  of  the  Commonwealth.    ^ 

persons  invested  witii,  or  exercising  authority  under  J-  Authenticated  copies  of  all  general  or  special 

£d  by  virtue  of  tiie  liw  of  March  2, 1867,  to  provide  ""^^^^  regulations  or  decisions,  by  the  distnct  com- 

for  the  more  efficient  government  of  tiie  iebel  States  "i^?:^??',^^*"^!?^  modifying  the  promional laws 

and  the  severallaws  supplementary  tiiereto  or  amend-  ovi^®  State,  or  affecting  any  nghts  of  parses  or  prop- 

atorv  thereof*  ^"^^  ^^^  °®  prepared ;  one  set  for  the  office  of  the 

l.'^All  military  oommissioners  will  at  once  cease  to  Governor  of  tte  State,  and  the  other  for  the  office  of 


transmit  to  these  headquarters  all  tookJ  and  records  }l?^1"^»  ^J*?'*^??  election  or  appointment  under 

tut  reUte  to  their  dules  as  mihtaiy  commission-  tA ^^X^'^i^^l^^^      eipt?wh\°n 

2.  All  citisens  who  may  be  held  by  military  author-  their  successors,  elected  or  appointed  under  the  new 

ity  for  trial,  either  in  custody  or  upon  bail,  for  acts  in  constitntion  shall  have  ^e«°J^7jJ2^,^J^^f  •        .  ._ 

Tfolationo/theabove^itedliws,  will  be  released  from  J\  ^^  ^^^^  ?L*^JL1^I2^«  .^li'^Jil^St;^^ 

custody  or  discharged  of  their  baU  bonds,  and  the  peal  wUl  retam  ^tiie  possession  and  J>«/«spon8ib^^ 

miUtaiy  prosecution  dismissed.  «>/  *?«  safe-keeping  of  tiie  records  of  said  courts  un- 

8.  iSVitixens,  held  by  mUitary  authority  for  trial  5?  the  LegisUture  of  the  State  shall  provide  for  tiie 

for  crimes  or  orfences  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  ^|?Si'''°ri?]'l™i??  «^^^         -.i,«^ni«  nf  tT.«  ^^ 

the  provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Virgmia,  ,.i^-— The  proy^ions  of  tiie  schedule  of  the  con- 

will^e  turned  oler  to  the  custody  of  the  prope™vd  ^'^^^^^  "«.  "P^W'shed  for  more  general  information 

authorities  ot  the  county  or  corpSration  m  which  tiie  ^^  convemence  of  reference : 

crime  or  offence  was  committed,  and  all  bonds,  recog-       ««.  *      ,  ■    ^  _.     » xv     u  < 

nizances,  or  other  security  taken  for  the  appearance  ^v^"**  °5*  *?"^7Vff*^  aPf ^  *"f®i  "**5     *  chanpet  m 

^i^^^-^Jl- li;™f^  -r:^  tiie  cooBtitotion  of  this  State,  and  in  order  to  carry  the 

of  persons  charged  with  crimes  or  offences,  or  for  the  ^^^  ^nto  complete  operation,  ft  is  hereby  declared  that : 

api^earance  of  witnesses,  will  be  turned  over  m  liie  Sictioh  1.  The  common  law  and  the  statute  Taw  now 

xuanner  to  the  proper  civil  authorities.  tn  force,  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  shall  remain 
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in  force  until  tbey  expire  hv  their  own  limitation,  or  are  The  cost  of  reconstraction  daring  the  year 

and  rights  <ff  Individaals  and  of  bodies  corporate  and  of  and  it  was  tnought  at  tnat  time  that  9oo,0(liJ 

the  State,  and  all  charters  of  incorporation,  shall  con-  more  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

'^'^^Ic^^^^^^i^rJSMit^lTcS^rit^  The  general  finimoial  condition  of  the  State  is 

committed  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  may  represented  tO  be  "  as  gOod  as  COuld  be  ezpect- 

be  proceeded  upon  as  if  no  change  had  taken  pl«5e.    The  ^*^»  Uf,*  „„  nffiniftl  HtAtAmpnt  of  its  a^Animta 

several  courto,  except  as  hereinotherwise  provided,  shaU  f^  J^^^  no  omciai  Siaiemeni;  OI  lU  accounis 

continue  with  the  Uke  powers  and  Jurisdiction,  both  in  has  been  made. 

^I"  ?^  *^^®*i''L^;K"iLi«w.HS;«Kh2Ct^^^  A  judicial  decision  was  pronounced  in  the 
me'n^tlJ'iMs^^nlfeir^  ""'""^  Circuit  Court  of  the  UnitedWtes  for  the  Dis. 
Sko. 3. Thatallllnes, penalties, forfeitures,and escheats,  trict  of  Virginia  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  the 
accruing  to  the  State  of  Virginia  under  the  present  con-  -^.,  -  ^  J*  whiVh  invnlvMl  the  nroiw^r  con- 
stitution and  Uws,  shaU  accrue  to  the  use  of  file  State  un-  i^^n  01  Jiiay,  wmcn  mvoivea  ine  proper  con- 

der  this  constitution.  struction  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  tlie 

«^^J:,I^'±:!S':^S^f.^^l^^^V^  Federal  OoMtituUon.    It  .ppe*™  that  Ca«r 


StS.°rSrteTn%?iV?SSS'§^^^  county.    WhUe  the  prisoner  waj  in  the  cm- 

and  rights  and  llabUities  upon  the  same  shall  continue,  todj  of  the  sheriff,  a  wnt  01  haoeoM  eorpui 

and  may  be  prosecuted  as  provided  by  law.  ^d  aU  ^^S  sued  out  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  for 

crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  penal  actions  shall  be  ....    .                    .,                 j  ^.i.  x  xv     •  j 

tried,  punished,  and  prosecuted,  as  though  no  change  had  his  discharge,  on  the  ground  tnat  the  judge 

taken  place,  untU  otherwise  provided  by  law.  was  disqualified,  at  the  time  his  decision  was 

l^^iST^SiS^.  A.D^oTMAi£t!M)n^riL  rendered,  to  hold  any  office  nnder  the  United 

.      .  States,  or  any  State,  on  account  of  his  havuig 

Mr.  Walker,  who  had  been  actmg  m  the  ca-  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 

pacity  of  Provisional  Governor  since  Septem-  ^i^^  United  States,  and  subsequently  become  a 

ber,  was  formally  installed  in  the  position  of  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  during 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  took  the  the  civil  war,  and  as  such  voted  for  measures 

oath  of  office  as  such.    His  first  act  was  to  issue  to  sustain  the  so-called  Confederate  States  in 

the  following  proclamation,  which  may  be  re-  the  contest  agwnst  the  Union.    It  was  claimed 

garded  as  an  omciai  announcement  of  the  final  that  the  disqualification  of  persons  belonging 

consummation  of  reconstruction  in  Virginia :  to  this  category  to  hold  office,  by  the  terms  of 

Whereas^  A  duly-authenticated  copy  of  an  act  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  rendered  the  set 

SnTto?i^ wseStati^^^                 m  of ^ UnH^  ^^  ^^^  Sheffey  nuU  and  void.    The  District 

iSte8,"^p^ov^d  by'^the  ftesldSt^of  the*  uSted  i?^g®»  John  C.  Underwood,  took  this  view  of 

States  on  Uie  2dth  day  of  January,  1870,  has  been  re-  the  case,  and  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  pns* 

ceived  by  me  firom  the  Seoietary  of  State  of  the  United  oner,  but  the  matter  was  carried  to  the  Circuit 

States,  by  which  action  of  Con^ss  the  constitution  Oourt,  and  this  decision  reversed  by  the  Chief 

¥^?P^la^*^5r°P^i;°^^???'^''''-*h®*^^^*^°^  Justice.    The  grounds  for  the  reversal  were 

July,  1869,  and  the  action  of  the  Legislature  ofVir-  .^  t;    *       *.j      Ti    V     ZZ  .    ^T^       .  • 

ginm  thereunder,  have  been  approved  and  ratified  by  set  forth  at  considerable  length  m  the  opuuon 

Congp^ss,  and  the  State  of  Yuvinia  restored  in  her  rendered  on  the  occasion,  but  the  general  oon- 

poUtical  relations  to  the  Federal  Union :  elusion  arrived  at  is  briefly  expressed  in  the 

And,  tohereas,  There  is  no  day  appointed  by  the  siud  following  paragraph  : 

^elwy^"*                oonvemng  of  the  General  ,.  j^  r^itsfrom  this  exammation  that  per- 

TAerefirt,  I,  GUbert  0.  Walker,  Governor  of  the  sons  in  office  by  lawful  appointment  or  elec- 

Commonwealtn  of  Virginia,  do  hereby  make  known  tion  before  the  promulgation  of  the  fourteenth 

the  facts  stated  above ;  and  do  further  make  known  amendment  are  not  removed  t&erefrom  by  the 


discharge  of  its  Amotions  under  said  constitution.  but  that  legislation  by  Congress  is  neoe^aiy 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereonto  set  my  hand  to  give  effect  to  the  prohibition  by  providing 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  for  such  removal.     And  it  results  further  that 

Sfj^ni.^,  m^^^  th«  exercise  of  their  several  functions  by  the« 

By  the  Governor :  officers,  until  removed,  m  pursuance  of  such 

Gajuuck  Mallobt,  6eo*y  of  the  Commonwealth.  legislation,  is  not  unlawful.'' 
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WALKER,  RoBEBT  James,  an  American  ton  constitation  was  sbortlj  afterward  promul- 
statesman  and  publicist,  bom  at  Northnmber-  ffsted,  against  his  remonstrance,  and  he  imme- 
land,  Pa.,  July  19, 1801;  died  in  Washington,  diatelj  resigned  (December,  1857),  because,  in 
D.  C,  November  11, 1869.  He  was  educated  his  own  language,  he  '*  would  not  aid  in  forcing 
at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  slavery  on  Kansas  by  fraud  and  forgery."  In 
in  1819 ;  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and,  on  the  three  years  which  followed,  Mr.  Walker  ap- 
his admission  to  the  bar  in  1821,  settled  at  proximated  gradually  in  his  views  to  those  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Here  he  commenced  the  prac-  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1860  advocated 
tice  of  his  profession,  taking  from  the  first  with  zeal  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  At  the 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  bringing  for-  beginning  of  the  war  (in  ApriL  1861)  he  made 
ward  the  name  of  Generid  Jackson  for  the  a  very  able  speech  in  New  York  City  in  de- 
presidency  before  it  had  been  elsewhere  men-  fbnce  of  the  course  of  the  TJniou  party.  In 
tioned.  He  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  March,  1868,  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
1826,  where  he  speedily  acquired  an  extensive  Chase  financial  agent  of  the  United  States 
practice,  and  was  nominated  Judge  of  the  Su-  Government  in  Europe,  and  returned  in  No- 
preme  Court  of  Mississippi  in  1828  (which  vember,  1864,  having  effected  the  sale  of 
nonor  he  declined),  and  where,  in  1886,  he  de-  $250,000,000  of  5-20  United  States  bonds,  and 
feated  the  Hon.  George  Poindexter  as  candi-  defeated  the  second  Confederate  loan  of  $75,- 
date  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Soon  after  000,000.  After  his  return  he  was  in  Gov- 
entering  upon  his  duties  in  that  body  (in  emment  employ  for  one  or  two  years,  mak- 
January,  1886),  he  made  a  spirited  reply  to  ing  investigations  in  financial  matters,  and 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  question  of  public  lands^  by  contributing  articles  to  influential  periodicals 
which-  he  acquired  great  popularity  through-  on  revenue,  tariff,  and  other  financial  topics ; 
out  the  West.  When  ihe  acquisition  of  Texas  and,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Seward,  moving 
and  California  became  a  serious  consideration,  .  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his  uinexation  pro- 
a  secret  agent  was  sent  to  the  former  country  jects.  Later  he  devoted  considerable  atten- 
to  inquire  into  its  resources,  .and  the  party  tion  to  literature,  editing,  in  connection  with 
moTement  was  inaugurated  which  led  to  their  his  law-partner,  Mr.  F.  P.  Stanton,  a  monthly 
conquest  In  this  matter  Mr.  Walker  was  the  magazine  of  considerable  literary  merit,  but 
personal  adviser  of  the  President  He  sup-  which  did  not  prove  a  financial  success.  He 
ported  the  principal  measures  of  President  finally  settled  at  Washington  and  engaged  in 
Van  Buren's  Administration,  especially  on  the  the  prosecution  of  claims  and  specific  measures 
bank  question,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  of  legislation.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was 
influence  that  President  Tyler  vetoed  the  bank  influential  in  procuring  the  ratifl cation  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clay.  Alaska  Treaty,  and  was  uiyustly  accused  of 
He  remained  in  the  Senate  until  March  10, 1845.  dispensing  bribes  to  procure  congressional  ac- 
Friend  as  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  when  tion.  He  had  been  for  years  an  able  and  effecr 
the  President  announced  his  opposition  to  the  tive  advocate  of  the  I*acific  Railroad.  Mr. 
annexation  of  Texas,  Mr.  Walker  took  grounds  Walker  possessed  an  able  and  comprehensive 
against  him,  and  secured  the  nomination  of  intellect,  and  his  written  essays  and  documents 
James  K.  Polk,  by  the  Baltimore  Convention  were  very  influential  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
in  1844,  and  was  by  him  appointed  Secretary  jects  he  sought ;  but  his  personal  appearance 
of  the  Treasury,  an  office  which  he  resigned  was  not  commanding,  and  his  voice  and  man- 
March  5, 1849.    Mr.  Walker  was  a  strong  ad-  ner  were  unattractive. 

vocate  of  free  trade,  and  his  report  on  the  sub-  WATER-WORKS.  Just  before  the  close 
ject  was  reprinted  by  order  of  the  British  of  the  year  there  was  completed  for  the 
llouse  of  Commons.  He  urged  the  strongest  Nassau  water-works,  Brooklyn,  a  pumping-en- 
meosures  during  the  Mexican  War,  proving  gine  of  the  largest  capacity  of  any  in  this 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  sustain  its  country.  It  is  a  beam  rotative  engine,  with 
finances  without  the  aid  of  banks.  In  June,  steam-cylinder  86  inches  diameter,  10  feet 
1853,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  China,  stroke,  with  an  adjustable  cut-off  and  double 
but  resigned  because  a  steamer  could  not  be  poppet-valves;  the  fly-wheel,  26  feet  diameter, 
furnished  hun,  according  to  promise.  At  the  The  pump  is  of  the  Thames-Ditton  variety, 
close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  Mr.  Walker  placed  directly  beneath  the  cylinder,  and 
retumedi  to  his  practice,  but  was  appointed  by  worked  by  a  continuation  of  the  main  piston- 
Buchanan  Governor  of  Kansas  in  April,  1857,  rod  through  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The 
during  tiie  great  excitement  He  became  unpop-  bore  of  the  pump-cylinder  is  5]^  inches,  diam- 
ular  by  refusing  to  admit  an  election  return  from  eter  of  plunger  88  inches.  The  general  ar- 
Oxfoitl,  in  Jo£ison  County,  where  the  names  rangement  will  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
on  the  register  were  said  to  have  been  copied  lowing  diagram  (see  page  718).  The  engine 
from  a  Cincinnati  Directory.     The  Lecomp-  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hubbard  &  Whittaker, 
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of  Brooklyn,  and  tested  by  Messrs.  Copeland 
&  Worthen,  engineers.  The  maximum  ca- 
pacity was  838,000  United  States  gallons  per 
hour,  and  the  duty  for  forty-eight  consecutive 
hours  of  720,000  lbs.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coal,  and 
delivering^ at  the  same  time  into  the  reservoir 
86,500,000  gallons  (of  water).  The  static  lilt 
was  about  163  feet. 

WATTS,  Thomas,  M.  R.  S.  L.,  an  English 
linguist,  bibliographer,  and  author,  bom  in 
London  in  1811 ;  died  at  his  residence  in  the 
British  Museum,  London,  September  9, 1869. 
He  received  an  excellent  early  education,  and 
at  twenty  years  of  age  was  familiar  with  the 
Kussian,  Hungarian,  and  other  Slavonic  Ian- 
languages,  as  well  as  with  the  Scandinavian 
tongues ;  and,  on  visiting  the  Britbh  Museum 


to  prosecute  his  linguistic  researches,  ▼»  50^ 
prised  to  find  that  there  were  no  Rnsaan  or 
Hungarian,  and  but  few  ScandinaviWt  ^^ 
in  that  great  library.  He  wrote,  not  long  w*f' 
some  articles  m  the  Mechania'  Mai/wM,y^' 
ing  suggestions  for  the  remedying  of  thw  <»*• 
ficiency.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  assstuH- 
keeper  of  printed  books  in  the  HoKum,  »d« 
under  his  careful  labors  and  thorough  toow^ 
edge  the  library  soon  became  as  rmaruw 
for  the  completeness  of  its  collection  ot  e«- 
vonic  and  Scandinavian  literature  tf  »naa 
been  before  for  their  absence.  In  1S57  w  ^» 
made  superintendent  of  the  new  rcading-ro<^' 
and  in  1866,  at  the  retirement  of  Mr.  r«wff^ 
keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  wh>« 
He  contributed  numerous  very  able  pbuoKWcw 
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articles  to  the  Quarterly  Bevieto^  OentUmarCi  withdrew  from  the  Parliament.    In  1850  he 

Mctgazin^j  Athencmmy  and  other  periodicals,  a  was  elected  again  to  the  Lower  Chamber  of 

very  able  ^^  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Language  and  the  Baden  Legislature.  After  the  failure  of  the 

Literature "  to  the  Fenny  Magaeine^  and  bio-  revolution   he  returned  to   Heidelberg,  and 

graphical  memoirs  of  over  one  hundred  foreign  retired  into  private  life,  whence  nothing  was 

authors,  chiefly  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Rus-  afterward  able  to  draw  him.     Though  ear- 

sian  nations,  to  the  English  Cyelopadia,    His  nestly  and  decidedly  liberal  in  his  views,  Welck- 

*'  Essay  on  the  Hungarian  Language  "  led  to  er  was  so  cautious  in  his  expression  of  them, 

his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  that  every  effort  of  the  reactionary  party  to 

Academy;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  sev-  injure  or  punish  him  recoiled  on  their  own 

er^  of  the  learned  societies  of  Continental  heads.    He  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  many 

Europe.    His  death  was  the  result  of  an  acci*  of  the  principles  he  had  advocated,  and  the 

dent,  which  occurred  about  three  weeks  pre-  partial  union  of  the  Fatherland  he  had  so 

vious,  while  he  was  travelling  in  Shropshire.  earnestly  sought. 

WELOKER,  Kiel  Thbodoe,  a  German  pub-  WEST  VIRGIOTA.  Many  of  the  citizens 
Itcist,  professor,  and  political  leader,  bom  in  of  this  State  are  still  subject  to  the  political 
Oberoneiden,  IJpper-Hesse,  March  29,  1790 ;  disabilities  imposed  by  the  amendment  to  the 
died  at  Heidelberg,  Baden,  April  10,  1869.  State  constitution  ratified  by  the  people  in  the 
He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Geissen  month  of  May,  1866,  which  disfranchises  those 
and  Heidelberg,  studying  law  at  the  latter,  who  gave  voluntary  aid  to  the  Confederates, 
and,  while  yet  a  student,  wrote  and  published  The  registration  law  which  is  intended  to  se- 
a  treatise  entitled  ^'The  ultimate  Ground  of  cure  the  enforcement  of  this  constitutional 
Law,  Grovemment,  and  Penalty."  He  also  provision  occasioned  during  the  past  year  much 
formed  a  student  league.  In  1814  he  was  ap*  oiscussion  and  some  bitter  feeling.  There  was 
pointed  professor  extraordinary  at  Geissen,  no  general  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
but  soon  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  Sub-  law,  but  in  a  few  localities  a  very  excited  state 
sequently  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  of  feeling  was  displayed,  and  in  Nicholas 
Kiel,  where  he  also  assisted  in  editing  a  lib-  County  t£e  Board  of  Registration  was  pre- 
eral  journal.  A  year  or  two  later  he  obtained  vented  by  a  mob  from  performing  its  duties. 
a  professorship  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  re-  In  nine  of  the  Hfty-three  counties  of  the  State 
mained  till  1819,  when  he  accepted  a  position  complaints  were  made  against  the  Boards  of 
at  Bonn,  where  his  brother,  F.  G.  Welcker,  Registration  for  rejecting  the  applications  of 
the  philologist  (see  Welokbb,  Annual  Cyolo-  certain  persons  who  were  entitled  to  vote,  and 
PiEDiA,  1868)  was  already  professor  of  philol-  for  registering  the  names  of  others  who  were 
ogy.  The  liberal  views  of  the  two  brothers,  disqualified.  As  soon  as  this  official  miscon- 
and  the  intolerance  of  the  government,  led  to  duct  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive, 
their  being  accused  and  tried  for  sedition,  but  prompt  measures  were  taken  for  correcting 
both  were  acquitted.  In  1828  he  was  ap-  the  abuses.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
pointed  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  ion  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  to  the 
Freiburg.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free-  expediency  of  removing  the  political  disabili- 
dom  of  the  press^  and  in  1830  sent  to  the  Ger-  ties.  This  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  has 
man  Diet  a  petition  for  it,  which  excited  much  reference  only  to  the  mode  and  time  of  restor- 
feeling  throughout  Germany.  In  1831  he  had  ing  all  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  as  but 
been  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Upper  Chamber  few  think  that  these  disabilities  were  intended 
or  Senate  of  Baden;  in  that  body  he  brought  to  be  perpetual.  The  Democratic  party,  and 
in  several  motions  for  greater  freedom  of  the  some  few  Republicans,  favor  an  immediate  res- 
press,  and  was  associated  witii  some  others  in  toration  of  all  those  now  disfranchised  to  full 
founding  D&r  Freieinnige  (a  journal  of  free  political  privileges ;  while  a  great  miyority  of 
thought),  and  for  articles  in  this,  of  a  liberal  the  Republicans  are  of  the  opmion  that  the 
character,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  these  restric- 
bnt  eventuaUy  acquitted.  After  his  release  tions  can  be  entirely  removed  without  detri- 
he  was  suspended  from  his  professorship,  but  ment  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
at  once,  in  connection  with  Rotteck,  under-  In  regard,  however,  to  the  acts  imposing 
took  the  editing  of  the  Stadia  Lexikon  (a  Cy-  the  test-oaths,  known  as  the  ^^  attorney's  oath," 
clopsBdia  of  Po&tical  Science),  which  was  pub-  and  the  "teacher's  oath,"  there  seems  to  be  a 
lished  at  Altona,  in  12  vols.,  in  1834,  and  a  general  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
second  edition  in  1846-'48.  In  1840  he  was  that  the  further  continuance  of  these  laws 
reinstated  in  his  professorship,  but  in  October,  upon  the  statute-book  is  inexpedient,  and  their 
1841,  was  again  suspended,  cufter  a  journey  in-  repeal  has  been  recommended  to  the  Legisla- 
te Northern  Germany,  where  he  was  received  ture  by  the  Executive, 
with  great  triumph  by  the  liberals.  He  then  The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  are  in  a 
went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  again  tried  satisfactory  condition.  The  receipts  from  all 
for  sedition,  but  was  acquitted.  In  1848  he  sources  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  German  Parlia-  1869  were  $611,411.29  and  the  disbursements 
ment  in  Frankfort,  and  was  appointed  ambas-  $553,654.26 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $66,167.10 
aador  of  Baden  to  the  same  city.    In  1849  he  in  ih^  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1869. 
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The  militaiy  claims  of  the  State  against  the  for  the  Deaf,  Dnmh,  and  Blind,  at  Staimtan, 
General  Governraent  for  expenditures  incurred  Virginia.  Great  need  is  felt  for  a  refonnitorr 
in  supplying  military  forces  daring  the  war  school  for  juvenile  offenders  against  the  W, 
have  been  finally  settled,  and  the  balance  of  who  are,  at  present,  sent  to  the  coontjjiibor 
$127,679.28  due  the  State  has  been  paid  into  the  penitentiary,  and  are  thus  subjected  to  the 
the  treasury.  bad  Influence  resulting  from  contact  with  bird- 
West  Virginia  has  not  yet  contracted  any  ened  criminals.  The  attention  of  the  Legisb- 
State  debt,  but  is  liable  for  a  portion  of  the  ture  has  recently  been  called  to  the  Deceestr 
State  debt  of  Virginia  under  a  provision  of  the  of  providing  institutions  for  these  dssses,  «k 
constitution  that  ^*  an  equitable  proportion  of  for  the  destitute  fai^es  of  soldiers  who  fell 
the  public  debt  of  the  OommonwealUi  of  Vir-  in  the  late  war.  Owing  to  a  want  of  Ms, 
ginia,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1861,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  during  tbe 
shall  be  assumed  by  this  State ;  and  the  Legisla-  past  year  in  the  work  upon  the  mun  hmldiBg 
ture  shall  ascertain  the  same  as  soon  as  may  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  although  then 
be  practicable,  and  provide  for  the  liquidation  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  additional  acconuao- 
thereof  by  a  sinking-fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  dations  in  this  institution.  The  nmnber  ei- 
accruing  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  eluded,  for  want  of  proper  provinon  for  their 
within  thirty-four  years."  The  amount  of  this  maintenance,  is  estimated  to  be  notleHtban 
debt  is  still  undetermined,  its  acljnstment  hav-  150  persons.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the 
ing  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  pend-  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  wu  20S, 
ency  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  showing  an  increase  of  22  over  the  number  at 
of  a  suit  brought  by  Virginia  against  West  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  The  mnst 
Virginia  to  recover  jurisdiction  over  the  coun-  number  for  1869  was  149 ;  for  1868, 132.  The 
ties  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson.  cost  of  supportudg  the  Hospital  for  the  jai 
The  free  schools  of  the  State  attained  a  was  $29,289.59,  which  is  estimated  to  be  ui 
greater  prosperity  last  year  than  at  any  former  average  cost  of  $2.54  per  week  for  each  pa- 
time  since  the  organization  of  the  State.  Their  tient.  Since  the  hospital  was  opened,  in  IH^ 
condition  in  1869,  as  compared  with  that  of  680  have  applied  for  admission,  of  whom  303 
1868,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  have  been  admitted  and  227  refused  admissiiSL 
„    ^      ,    V    ,  .   .V  o.  *               i®,S§'       *i??f5  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiut  it 

Number  of  scboolB  in  the  State 1,769  8,164  xv.  u^^„„:«^  ^^4.-^^  «.a««  iqaoi^m  W*  ilnrifif 

»       teachere  employed 1,810         8,288  tiie  beginmug  of  the  year  1869  WM  78,  floriD? 

"      persons  between  the  ages  the  year  52  were  received,  27  discnai;^.  < 

of  6  and  81 158,691    ,164.861  nArdnned    And   20  AAAftned   of  vhom  II  were 

•♦      children  attending  school,    64,784       78,848  paraonea,  ana  zu  escapea,  01  wnoffl  " 

AmoQut  expended  for  boiling  pur-  recaptured.    The  number  confined  at  tae  cm 

^ ,       J^^ ^^     !51?S^  of  the  year  was  87.    The  law  enactedit  the 

Cnrrent expenditures 876,466       805,950  ,^  .        /.  r  xi.^  t      •  i-.*..-^  .nAwintr  ma. 

Permanent  school  ftmd 809,800     831.800  last  session  of  the  Legislatnre,  sDowiiy  COB^ 

Value  of  school  property 717,848      956,116  victs  credit  for  "  good  time,"  is  reported  to  be 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  is  producing  favorable  results,  andfuiiherrefoiiDi 

l,70d,  of  which  866  were  erected  during  the  m  prison  discipline  are  under  conaderatioB. 

year  1869.  Work  upon  the  penitentiary  building  h»  m 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  State  grossed  satisfactorily  during  the  year.  In  ^ 
Normal  School,  at  Marshall  College,  at  its  last  south  wing  three  tiers  of  cells  have  l)«^|^^' 
session  was  96 ;  the  attendance  upon  this  56  cells  in  the  lower  tier  have  been  complM 
school  will  be  largely  increased  when  the  new  and  the  convicts  placed  in  thenu 
building,  now  in  process  of  construction,  is  The  Legislature  which  assembled  m  toe 
completed.  The  branch  of  the  State  Normal  early  part  of  January  continued  in  fieMonM- 
School,  at  Fairmont,  held  its  first  session  dur-  til  the  4th  of  March;  the  measorei  ptfsej 
ing  the  past  year,  when  about  100  pupils  were  were  mostly  of  a  local  nature.  The  "^^ 
in  attendance.  Both  of  these  schools,  as  well  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  inited 
as  others  in  the  State,  have  received  donations  States  was  ratified  by  a  vote  in  the  Sewte  oi 
from  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund.  The  10  to  6,  and  22  to  19  in  the  House.  \^!^ 
"West  Virginia  University  is  said  to  be  exert-  of  the  Legislature,  to  take  efiect  on  the  3i  tj 
ing  a  wide  influence  for  good  throughout  the  of  April,  1870,  the  town  of  Charleston,  m  «* 
State.  The  attendance  is  larger  than  at  any  county  of  Kanawha,  was  selected  as  ^J^E^ 
previous  time,  and  comprises  pupils  from  nine  manent  seat  of  government.  The  <^^^^"*^ 
different  States  and  Territories.  Theaccommo-  of  the  State-house  at  Charleston  "«*"*" 
dations  of  this  institution  will  be  greatly  in-  carried  rapidly  forward,  and  it  will  be  corn- 
creased  by  the  completion  of  the  University  pleted  about  May,  1870.  The  buiWing  wiu  w 
Hall,  the  construction  of  which  is  now  rapidly  constructed  of  stone,  at  a  total  cost  (*^^°".: 
progressing.                                                     -  land)  of  $52,750,  and  wiU  be  138  f««Jj^'^ 

On  account  of  the  recent  organization  of  the  feet  wide,  and  140  feet  high.    The  "'^^J^,, 

State,  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  wiU  be  devoted  to  oflSoes  and  coramitt^J^^: 

adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community  have  the  hall  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  '^^.y 

not  as  yet  been  established.    For  want  of  ac-  Delegates  will  be  on  the  second  •^'J"'! -, 

commodations  at  home,  many  proper  subjects  third  story  will  be  occupied  by  the  ottpren* 

for  publio  maintenance  are  sent  to  the  Asylum  Oourt  and  the  Federal  Court 
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There  was  no  general  State  election  held  executive  ability  in  the  management  of  rail- 
daring  the  year,  except  for  members  of  the  ways.  His  death  was  sadden  and  unexpected^ 
Legislature.  The  political  complexion  of  this  although  his  health  had  for  many  years  been 
body  for  1870  is  18  Republicans  and  4  Demo-  delicate,  and  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  phy- 
crats  in  the  Senate,  and  82  Republicans  and  sician  to  Germany  for  a  more  genial  climate. 
24  Democrats  in  the  House.  WIOEUFFE,  Obarlss  A.,  a  Eentuckian, 

The  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  of  political  leader,  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  in 
West  Virginia  are  reported  to  be  in  a  more  Bardstown,  Ky.,  June  8, 1788 ;  died  in  Howard 
flourishing  condition  than  at  any  previous  County,  Maryland,  October  81,  1869.  He  re- 
time since  the  organization  of  the  State.  Dur-  ceived  such  education  as  was  possible  at  that 
ing  the  year  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  time  in  the  newly-settled  country,  in  the  Bards- 
many  localities  in  tbe  production  of  salt,  coal,  town  grammar-school,  studied  law,  and  was 
and  lumber.  The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809.  He  soon  achieved 
the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  the  past  year  ex-  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  During  the  War 
ceeded  the  amount  in  1864  by  about  half  a  of  1812,  he  became  an  aid  to  General  Winlock, 
million  of  bushels,  the  shipments  for  1869  and,  after  serving  in  the  Le^lature,  appeared 
amounting  to  about  160,000  bushels  per  month,  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  on  the  staff  of  Gcn- 
The  amount  of  coal  obtained  in  the  same  re-  eral  Caldwell,  after  which  he  was  rejected  to 
gion  during  the  year  was  about  4,000,000  bush-  the  Legislature,  where  he  remained  until  chosen 
ela,  showing  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  since  to  Congress  in  1828,  to  which  body  he  was 
1864.  The  amount  of  gas-coal  transported  re&lected  for  four  terms  in  succession.  As 
from  points  in  the  State  west  of  the  moun-  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
tains,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  was  ho  was  perhaps  best  known  as  a  legislative 
269,000  tons  in  1869,  which  exhibits  an  increase  worker.  After  quitting  Congress  in  1833,  he 
of  more  than  100,000  tons  over  the  shipments  became  once  more  a  legislator,  in  which  capa- 
of  the  previous  year.  In  the  coal-region  on  city  he  was  made  Speaker  in  1834,  and  in  1836 
the  Ohio  River,  in  Mason  County,  the  number  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kentucky, 
of  coal-mines  before  the  organization  of  the  On  the  death,  in  1839,  of  Governor  Clark,  he 
State  was  three,  producing  an  aggregate  of  succeeded  to  the  actual  governorship,  and  in 
60,000  bushels  per  annum.  In  1869  the  num-  1841  his  influence  and  leadership  were  recog- 
ber  of  mines  had  increased  to  16,  which  pro-  nized  by  President  Tyler,  in  appointing  him 
duced  during  the  year  500,000  bushels  of  coal,  to  the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  which  he 
The  production  of  salt  in  this  locality  bas  in-  held  till  March,  1845.  President  Polk,  in  1845, 
creased  nearly  500  per  cent,  since  the  organiza-  sent  him  on  a  delicate  and  private  mission  to 
tion  of  the  State,  the  number  of  bushels  manu-  Texas  in  the  interest  of  annexation.  In  1849 
factured  in  1869  being  350,000.  he  was  a  member  of  a  Constitutional  Conven- 

The  Executive  recommends  that  a  geological  tion  of  Kentucky ;  in  1861,  once  more  a  Con- 
survey  of  the  State  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  gressman,  having  previously  (January  and  Feb- 
obtaining  and  disseminating  information  in  re-  ruary,  1861)  held  a  place  in  the  Peace  Con- 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  coal-fields,  iron-  vention,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty-sev- 
ore,  and  other  minerals  abounding  in  the  State,  enth  Congress  (March  4, 1863) ;  in  1866  he  was  a 

WHISTLER,    Geobob    William,    died    at  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention.   Governor 

Brighton,  England,  December  24.    He  was  a  "Wickliffe  was  a  brother-in-law  of  David  L. 

son  of  the  late  Major  George  W.  Whistler,  and  Yulee,  of  Florida,  one  of  the  seceding  Senators, 

was  bom  at  New  London,  Ct.,  i:i  1822.    Under  and  his  family  was  among  the  most  powerful 

his   father,  he  commenced  the  profession  of  in  the  South  through  its  social  and  political 

civil  engineer  in  1840.     He  was  connected  connections.    Governor  Wicklifie  (as  he  was 

with  various  railroads  in  this  country,  both  often  called)  was  one  of  the  stateliest  and 

in  the  laying  out  and  construction,  and  had  most  aristocratic  of  Kentuckians  in  his  manner 

charge  of  the  Erie  and  New  York  and  New  and  bearing;  and  this  stateliness,  together  with 

Haven  Railroad  as   assistant  superintendent  his  large  landed  possessions,  and  his  hardly 

and  superintendent.     In  the  fJall  of  1856  he  concealed  contempt  for  the  poorer  classes,  led 

went  to  Russia,  to  take  charge  of  the  run-  to  his  receiving  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Duke," 

ning  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Rail-  by  which  he  was  generally  known  throughout 

road  under  the  Winans  contract,  a  road  of  the  Southwest.    He  had  a  very  extensive  es- 

which  his  father  had  been  the  chief  engineer,  tate,  and  leaves  an  ample  fortune  to  his  family. 

At   the  completion  of  this  contract,  he   re-  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  almost  blind, 

tired  for  a  while  to  Frankfort  and  Brighton ;  and  had  recently  gone  to  the  residence  of  his 

but,  on  the  resumption  of  the   contract  by  son-in-law  near  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 

the   Winans  Brothers,   returned   to  St.   Pe-  submitting  to  an  operation  upon  his  eyes, 

tersbnrg,  where   he  continued  till  the  spring  WIRE  TRAMWAYS.    There  is  a  mode  of 

of  1869,  when  he  retired  entirely  from  ac-  transit  which  has  been  practised  in  India  and 

live   duties,  to  recover  his  health  by  quiet  Australia  by  means  of  a  rope  stretched  from 

and   literary  pursuits.     As  an  engineer  Mr.  point  to  point,  but  which  as  yet  has  been  only 

Whistler  was  well  known,  especially  for  his  what  may  be  called  a  local  arrangement  used 

knowledge   of  railway  machmery,  and   his  principally  for  bridging  rivers  or  ravines.    The 
Vol.  IX. — 46.    ▲ 
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system  known  as  the  wire  tramway  is  an  at-  when  quite  below,  it  bends  in  horizomally, 

tempt  to  convey  goods  over  natural  obstacles  and  supports  the  box  which  thus  hangs  bclow 

.at  so  moderate  an  expense  as  to  render  it  pos-  the  wheel,  its  centre  of  grUTity  coinciding  with 

sible  to  profitably  work  collieries,  mines,  quar-  the  centre  of  the  rope.    When  the  rope  move^ 

ries,   etc.,   situated  in  wild  or   mountainous  the  box  moves,  and  the  depth  of  the  groove  in 

places.     The  invention  is  already  in  actual  the  supporting  wheel  being  but  little  in  excess 

practical  operation,  a  line  of  three  miles  being  of  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  and  the  wo^i 

successfully  worked  in  Leicestershire  at  this  liners  of  the  hooks  being  suitably  cnrved,  they 

time.    It  runs  from  some  granite  quarries —  pass  gently  up  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel  and 

the  property  of  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Everard — at  down  the  other  side  to  the  rope  agiun,  witlioui 

Markfield  to  Bardon,  a  station  on  a  branch  of  perceptible  jerk  of  any  kind.    80  long  as  the 

the  Midland  Railway.    The  line  is  conveying  supports  and  rone  are  of  sufficient  strength  to 

stone  from  the  quarries  to  a  powerful  crushing-  sustain  the  load  and  the  hauling  power  £de- 

machine  at  Bardon,  to  be  broken  for  road-  quate,  any  given  load  may  be  transported  fivm 

metal.    The  lino  has  been  constructed  to  carry  place  to  place  without  difficulty.   The  boio 

100  tons  a  day,  but  has  never  as  yet  been  will  hang  true,  irrespective  ofthe  shape  of  tk« 

worked  to  its  full  powers.    It  is  actuated  by  a  hangers  connecting  them  with  therope,soloBg 

double-cylinder   portable  engine  of   sixteen-  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  kept  in  a  proper  Iidc 

horse  power,  but  which,  like  the  tramway,  is  The  plan  for  curves  is  a  series  of  wheels  set  viij 

not  nearly  fully  worked.    To  suspend  a  weight  their  axes  at  an  angle  both  with  the  horizon 

from  a  rope  supported  by  a  post  at  either  end  and  also  with  each  other,  so  that  thej  wodd, 

would  seem  simple  enough ;  to  move  the  rope  If  produced,  meet  in  one  common  point  wLoec 

with  such  load  would  likewise  appear  easy  to  distance  from  the  wheels  would  be  propor- 

accomplish ;  but  to  cause  the  load  to  pass  the  tionate  to  the  rapidity  of  the  enrve.   Tbe 

post  is  another  matter,  but  yet  one  that  a  little  number  of  wheels  varies  with  the  amoniit  of 

reflection  will  show  can  be  managed  without  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the  rope  that  i$ 

difficulty.     The  rope  passes  twice  over  the  found  necessary.     The  arrangement  at  the  rn- 

ground  in  one  of  the  modes  of  arrangement,  loading  end  of  the  Bardon  line  is  simplj  a  %L: 

being,  in  fact,  an  endless  belt  passing  at  one  angle-iron,  curved  round  the  same  centK  as 

end  of  the  line  round  a  Fowler's  clip-drum,  that  of  the  clip-drum,  save  that  it  is  fairtbi: 

and  at  the  other  round  a  large  pulley,  or  wheel,  away  from  the  latter,  in  the  opposite  dirKtufl 

with  a  deep  groove  in  the  rim.    The  rope  be-  to  the  line  of  rope.    This  angle  mns  Mrdrl 

tween  the  termini  is  supported  on  posts  of  any  with  the  rope  for  two  or  three  feet,  and  at  tLv 

reasonable  height,  resting  at  these  points  on  incoming  side  curves  gently  up  higher  for  i 

small  wheels  grooved  in  the  rims,  to  prevent  short  distance,  and  then  inclines  all  round  t>> 

the  rope  slipping  from  them.   On  motion  being  its  other  extremity,  which  is  a  little  below  tk 

communicated  to  the  clip-drum,  the  rope  moves  Pope-leveL    The  hangers  of  the  boxes  are  ttci 

also  at  the  same  speed  as  the  periphery  of  the  fitted  with  a  little  groovcKl  trunnion,  ind.  a 

drum,  of  course.  Any  weight  hung  on  the  rope  each  box  comes  to  the  angle-iron,  these  trai- 

-will  move  with  it,  and  supposing  the  weight  to  nions  pass  on  to  it,  and  the  impetus  of  the  hi 

be  able  to  clear  the  posts  it  will  move  from  causes  it  to  run  the  trunnions  up  the  aD?l<- 

end  to  end  of  the  line,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  iron,  thereby  lifting  the  hooks  from  the  ropi 

drums  at  the  ends,  would  move  continuously ;  and  it  then  has  the  falling  incline,  down  wlu- 

indeed,  by  proper  arrangement  and  formation  it  runs  to  an  attendant,  who  upsets  the  \*  i 

of  the  hooks,  they  would  pass  round  these,  and  over  a  railway  truck  standing  beneath,  k^ 

then  the  load  would  move  continuously  if  re-  when  empty  allows  it  to  pursue  its  courk 

quired.    The  posts  which  support  the  rope  are  along  the  angle-irom  till  it  rolls  gently  on  {• 

placed  midway  between  the  up  and  the  down  the  rope,  to  pursue  its  way  back  to  the  (lUifT}' 

line  of  rope,  and  have  at   their  upper  ex-  at  Markfield,  where  a  somewhat  wp^*^*' *[' 

tremities  cross-bars,  at  whose  ends  the  grooved  rangement  is  provided,  the  boxes  being  tttri 

wheels  are  placed  at  such  distance  from  the  shunted  by  hand  to  be  loaded*         , 
upright  as  to  bring  them  in  a  line  with  the        The  gener^  dimensions  of  the  details  ofu 

rope;  these  wheels  act  as  friction-rollers,  and  Bardon  line  are  as  follow:  The  posts s^^''' 

rotate  as  the  rope  moves.  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high;  the  carrying-wh«<^  ^ 

The  rolling-stock  consists  of  a  number  of  15  inches  diameter  on  the  bottom  of  t« 

boxes,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  two  groove ;  the  posts  are  about  150  ft.  apart.  ^»-* 

iron  hooks,  lined,  where  they  rest  on  the  rope,  one  exception,  where  it  was  found  necess^5 

with  wood;  the  shape  of  these  hooks  is  Uio  to  place  them  600  ft.  anart;  the  two  mpP^^^" 

method  whereby  the  boxes  pass  the  posts.    At  here  are  about  12  ft.  in  height  The  chp-drjo 

the  place  where  they  hang  on  the  rope  they  is  4  ft.  6  inches  diameter ;  the  distance  ^v 

are  simply  hooks ;  a  little  below  the  rope,  how-  tween  the  up  and  the  down  line  being  »-*' 

ever,  they  spring  back  with  a  curve,  similar  to  ft.  6  inches.    The  r<»e  is  a  wire  one,  H  "'^^ 

that  of  the  bar  which  suspends  the  flat  pan  or  in  circumference.    Tlie  speed  of  the  w^^^ 

plate  used  for  weighing  butter,  etc.,  by  cheese-  about  four  miles  an  hour,  though  this  ma.y  ^ 

lyongers.  This  curve  leads  the  hook,  or  hanger,  considerably  exceeded.  The  boxes  canj  t^"^  * 

clear  of  the  wheel  supporting  the  rope,  and,  1  cwt.  of  stone,  when  loaded. 
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WISCONSIN.  The  public  affairs  of  Wis-  of  the  Normal  School  Fund  income  for  the 
consin  during  the  past  year  have  been  managed  fiscal  year  were  $52,212.50. 
with  such  efficiency  as  to  secure  general  pros-  The  prosperity  of  the  State  University  during* 
perity  to  the  people.  The  reports  of  the  va-  the  past  year  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  its 
rious  educational,  reformatory,  and  charitable  friends  and  the  generS  public.  The  whole 
institutions  show  a  successful  and  enlightened  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the 
management  of  the  interests  of  the  State  in  year  was  495,  while  many  other  applicants 
these  departments.  The  common  schools  have  were  rejected  for  want  of  adeouate  accommo- 
been  liberally  sustained,  and  there  has  been  a  dations  in  the  university.  The  increasing 
marked  improvement  in  the  educational  work  number  of  the  students  of  this  institution  has 
during  the  year  just  closed ;  the  standard  of  proved  the  necessity  of  enlarging  its  facilities ; 
instruction  has  been  raised,  and  a  mder  range  in  view  of  which,  the  Executive  in  his  message 
of  studies  pursued.  Although  there  has  been  -to  tbe  Legislature  recommended  an  appropria- 
a  gradual  advance  in  the  wages  paid  to  teach-  tion  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection 
ers,  the  total  amount  expended  for  public  edu-  of  a  college-building  for  the  use  of  females, 
cational  purposes  does  not  exceed  eight  dollars  The  prosperous  financial  condition  of  this  in- 
fer each  pupil  registered.  stitution  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State,     Total  productive  Unlvereity  Faml $202,696  14 

and  the  proportion  of  the  children  attending  Total  prodnptlve^Afiricnltural  Cojlcge  Fond..     86,536  40 

♦  u  ««,    « «/ « «  /•«!  1  ^«r«  .  Receipts  of  the  UniTerelty  Fond  income 80,018  03 

tnem,  are  as  lOllOWS. .  Dieborsements  of  University  Fund  income. . .     28,086  8« 

Nomber  of  »chooMlBtrictB  in  the  State 4,735  Slf^^L??/^*  f  JffJ^^^^^                                  • ''^  '^^ 

Number  of  bhlldreu  over  four  and  under  twenty  ^jS  SL?old^          University  lands  remain-         ^^  ^^ 

Number  of  pui>lic  sciiool-houses 4 J42  The  Institute  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 

Value  of  school-houses  and  Bites $8,482,195  71  g^^  1)0^5^  at  Delavau,  and  that  for  the  eda- 

Although  the  public-school  facilities  afford  cation  of  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  are  in  a  pros- 
ample  accommodations  for  the  whole  school  perous  condition,  and  afford  excellent  advan- 
popnlation  of  the  State,  yet  a  very  large  pro-  lages  for  the  unfortunate  subjects  for  whose 
portion  of  those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  benefit  they  are  intended.  During  the  past 
twenty  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ad  van-  year  112  students  received  instruction  at  the 
tages  afforded  for  education.  former  institution,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Stat«, 

To  prevent  this  large  number  from  growing  for  current  expenses,  of  $29,819.14.  The  num- 
np  in  ignorance,  the  Executive  has  recom-  her  receiving  instruction  at  the  Institute  for- 
mended  the  enactment  of  "  such  a  law  as  will  the  Blind  was  95,  and  the  total  cost  of  sup- 
compel  each  child  in  the  State  of  proper  age.  porting  the  school  for  the  year  was  $21,487.98. 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  attend  school  improvements  are  now  in  progress,  which, 
a  given  number  of  months  in  each  year,  for  a  when  completed,  will  afford  ample  accommo- 
reasonable  number  of  years."    '  dations  for  all  who  may  wish  to  enter  this 

The  productive  School  Fund  at  the  end  of  school  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 

the  fiscsl  year   amounted    to   $2,887,414.37,  The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  in  Madison,  has 

which  shows  an  increase  of  $31,927.54  in  the  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  during  the  past 

fwnd  during  the  year.    TTie  total  receipts  of  year,  having  given  support  and  instruction  to 

the  school  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $178,-  278  children,  at  a  total  cost  of  $82,645.22 ;  but 

896.75  ;  while  the  disbursements  apportioned  its  accommodations  are  not  sufficient  for  more 

by  -the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  than  one-third  of  those  in  the  State  needing 

amounted  to  $177,118.49.  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  to  which 

The  Normal  Schools,   at  Whitewater  and  fact  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  been 

Platteville,  are  in  successful  operation,  and  good  called,  as  showing  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 

resnlts  have  followed  from  raising  the  standard  establishment  of  another  home. 

of  qualification  for  teachers.    To  accommodate  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  under 

the  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  this  the  most  efiicient  management,  and  will  com- 

frrade  of  instruction,  a  new  school-building  is  pare  favorably  with  any  similar  institution  in 

in  process  of  erection  at  Oshkosh,  and  will  be  the  United  States.    The  present  number  of 

ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  during  the  inmates  is  364,  of  whom  209  were  admitted 

coining  fall ;  and  the  erection  of  another  will  during  the  year.    The  current  expenses  of  the 

l>e  commenced  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  Hospital  for  1869  were  $71,320.08.    During 

Xormal  Scbpol  Fund  will  warrant  the  outlay,  the  year,  51  inmates  were  discharged  who  had 

This  fund  arises  from  the  proceeds  of  the  entirely  recovered,  and  14  whose  condition  had 

Bale  of  lands  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Nor-  been  much  improved ;  the  deaths  amounted  to 

inal  schools  by  the  laws  of  the  State ;  there  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 

are  now  792,842  acres  of  this  land  held  by  the  of  patients. 

Ptate.     The  amount  of  the  productive  Normal  Although  this  institution  has  been  filled  to 

School  Fund  on  the  30th  of  September,  1869,  its  utmost  capacity,  there  are  still  about  500 

T^as  $688,941.99,  which  represents  an  increase  insane  persons  in  the  State  without  proper 

rlaring  the  year  of  $18,647.88.    The  receipts  care  and  treatment.    To  meet  the  wants  ot 
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these,  the  Legislature  has  been  urged  to  provide 
for  the  erection,  at  an  early  day,  of  another 
hospital.  Great  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
State  from  the  present  institution ;  since  it  was 
opened  July  14, 1860,  1,155  patients  have  been 
admitted  and  cared  for,  of  whom  482  were 
bom  in  the  United  States ;  575  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  the  nationsility  of  the  remainder  is 
unknown.  The  assigned  causes  of  the  insanity 
of  those  treated  during  this  period  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


CAUSES. 


Intempennce 

Rellgloafl  excitement. . . 

Unknown 

Self-abnse 

DomeBtlc  tronbles 

DlMppointed  affection. 

Spintoalism 

Sappresfled  menBes.... 

Paerperal 

Exposare  to  cold 

Orer-Btndy 

Hereditary 

JeslouBy 

Overwork 

LoBB  of  property 

lU-bealth 

NoBtalffia 

Mortified  pride 


Epilepsy 
Ezces8lV< 


EzcessfTe  sexual  indolgence. . . . 

Injury  (traumatic) 

Ill-treatment 

Disappointed  ambition 

Grief. 

Spinal  disease 

Turn  of  life 

Business  perplexities 

Cerebral  congestion 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Fright 

Exposure 

Use  of  quack  medicine 

Army  prison  fiirc 

Pear  or  poverty 

Blander 

Sunstroke 

Prolapsus  uteri 

Organic  disease  of  brain 

Uterine  disease 

Death  of  hasband 

Hysteria 


Total. 


MalM. 

FmqaIm. 

40 

1 

83 

26 

S81 

197 

18 

3 

10 

26 

21 

19 

(VI 

8 

•  ■  • 

14 

*  •  • 

44 

6 

1 

20 

6 

8S 

22 

1 

14 

ao 

13 

88 

4 

43 

72 

1 

1 

•  ■  ■ 

2 

83 

8 

1 

■  •  • 

17 

8 

•  •  • 

4 

8 

2 

6 

25 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

6 

6 

•  «  • 

1 

•  •  « 

1 

•  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  • 

5 

11 

8 

8 

•  •  « 

1 

9 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  » 

8 

6 

1 

•  ■  • 

1 

■  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

4 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  ■ 

1 

603 

652 

ToUl. 

41 

60 

428 

21 

85 

48 

12 

14 

44 

6 

26 

44 

15 

48 

87 

115 

1 

2 

41 

1 

25 
4 
4 
81 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 

16 
11 
1 
2 
1 
8 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
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The  report  on  the  condition  of  the  State 
Prison,  at  Waupun,  represents  the  "  most  perfect 
system  and  order  existing  jn  every  department" 
of  that  institution.  The*  current  expenses  of 
the  prison  for  the  past  year  were  $43,722.68. 
Deducting  from  this  amount  the  earnings  of 
the  190  convicts,  the  total  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  State  was  $22,093.64. 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  State  institutions,  it  has 
been  recommended  that  some  system  he  adopted 
which  shall  place  aU  of  them  under  the  man- 
agement of  one  hoard,  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons, assisted  by  a  local  board  for  each  institu- 
tion, to  consist  of  three  persons  resident  in 
its  vicinity.  The  State  charities  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  management  of  42  persons,  besides 
the  superintendents  of  the  different  institutions. 

The  following  comparative  statement  will 
show  the  annual  current  expenses  and  cost  of 


subsistence,  fuel,  and  lights,  per  imnate,  in  the 
several  benevolent  and  penal  establishments  of 
the  State : 

8TATK  FBZSOK. 

Current  expense,  per  innate fSSa 

Subsistence,  **        (B5$ 

Fuel  and  li^U,  ''        noo 

BKFOBM  SCHOOL. 

Cnrrent  expense,  per  inmate $119  76 

Snbaistence,  "        48  76 

Fael and  lights,  ''       607 

BUHB  INBTITUTX. 

Cnrrent  expense,  per  Inmate IMS  7! 

Bnbtflstence,  ''        94  86 

Fnelandlighto,  ''       »« 

DKir  ASD  DUVB  XRBTITCTB. 

Current  expense,  per  inmate $358  iO 

Subsistence,  "        «« 

Fuel  and  Ughta,  "        a» 

OBPHAXS^  HOXK. 

Cnrrrat  expense,  per  Inmate $1^  1( 

Subsistence,  "        «* 

Fuel  and  lights,  **        «» 

HOePXTAL  FOB  THE  IKSAHI.      . 

Current  expense,  per  inmate fSO^ 

Subsistence,  "        «» 

FuelandUghU.  "        S5« 

The  National  Military  Asylum,  for  disabW 
volunteer  soldiers,  was  formally  dedicated  in 
the  early  part  of  October,  1869,  and  is  dow 
in  successful  operation.  This  is  one  of  thrw 
national  institutions  intended  as  a  home  for 
soldiers  disabled  in  the  late  war.  The  otb<r 
two  are  situated,  one  at  Augusta,  Maine,  uA 
the  other  at  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  site  of  the  present  institution  was  sdeoted 
near  Milwaukee,  and  comprises  425  acre?. 
Temporary  buildings  were  provided  in  thenar 
1864,  and  in  the  spring  of  1868  the  erection  o: 
a  commodious  permanent  edifice,  with  con- 
Tenient  accommodations  for  500  persons,  Ta* 
begun,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  wicp, 
is  now  completed.  The  whole  amoont  ex- 
pended on  the  asylum  to  September  1,  ^'*«^ 
including  the  cost  of  the  land,  was  $291,8^1  i'-. 
a  portion  of  which  was  contributed  by  oiUzcCJ 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  balance  appropriated  I  j 
Congress.' 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  represented  to 
be  in  a  sound  condition.  The  receipts  of  tu 
General  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J^r; 
tember  80, 1869,  were  $874,995.70,  which,  mt.. 
the  balance  of  $44,946.88  in  the  Tre^snir^ 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  amounted  to  r-- 
942.08.  The  amount  of  the  disbursements  to. 
the  same  period  was  $919,872.83;  kavmc  J 
balance  of  $669.76  ifi  the  General  Fund  s?- 
tember  80, 1 869.  Of  the  above  diabursemenLS 
$314,405.86  were  for  the  ordinary  current  ts- 
penditures  of  the  State.  .,  .  .., 

The  State  debt  is  considered  smaD.  ^^^ 
about  9200  per  capita  for  each  inhabitant  oi  in^ 
State ;  and,  excepting  a  smaU  V^^9^^JZ 
the  form  of  certificates  of  indebtedne^  to  u.c 

Trust  Fund  of  the  State.  I>an«!?j\*  ^, 
year  there  was  no  decrease  in  this  m^-'' 
merely  a  change  in  the  form  of  mvcstnieBi. 
which  is  now  classified  as  follows: 
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SUte  bonds  imimid $104,800 

Certiflcatee  of  indebtednesB 2,147,900 

CarreDcy  certlflcates 67 

Total $S,S58,067 

The  assessed  ralnation  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  State,  as  returned  by  the 
assessors,  for  the  year  1869,  was  $427,627,856, 
which  is  more  than  doable  the  amount  of  any 
previous  assessment.  Had  the  State  tax  for 
1869  been  levied  upon  the  assessed  valuation 
of  this  year,  instead  of  that  of  1868,  it  is  esti- 
mated tiiat  the  ratio  of  taxation  would  have 
been  only  a  trifle  more  than  a  mill  on  the 
dollar.  The  State  taxes  for  the  last  four  years, 
together  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  St^te  upon  which 
the  rate  of  taxation  was  based,  are  given  in 
the  following  statement : 


1867..., 

Inoo. •  •  • 


Vatutkni. 


$162,820,158 
196,861^161 
244,140,774 
242,641,124 


Bute  Tax. 


$812,816  84 
641»,968  86 
544,888  12 
615,961  18 


Rat*  par  omt. 


1  085-1,000  mills. 
81 

2  21-100 


4t 

44 
44 


The  number  of  acres  of  land  sold  by  the 
State  during  the  past  year  was  183,960;  while 
the  sales  of  the  preceding  year  amounted  to 
212,662  acres,  and  those  of  1867  to  163,451. 
The  number  of  acres  held  by  the  State  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1869,  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Scboollandfl 429,847.68 

UnlvcreHf  lands 11,78815 

Swamplands 2;t00,742.16 

AfiTicoltaral  Collejiie  lands 152,887.12 

MUiUiy  load  lands 12,882.71 

Marathon  Conntj  lands 89,448.86 

Total  acres 2,746,542.04 

The  political  campaign  of  this  year  was  in- 
angurated  by  the  assembling  of  the  Hepublican 
State  Convention  at  Madison  on  the  first  of 
September.  The  convention  nominated  Lucius 
Fairchild  for  Governor,  Thaddeus  0.  Pound 
for  LieutenantrGovemor,  Eli  A.  Spencer  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Baetz  for  State  Treas- 
urer,  S.  S.  Barlow  for  Attorney-General,  G.  F. 
Wheeler  for  State  Prison  Oommissioner,  and 
A.  J.  Craig  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Mr.  Breese  subsequently  became 
the  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  principles  of  the  party  were  fully  set 
forth  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

JSeaolvedj  That  we  acknowledffe,  with  gratitude, 
the  care  of  that  superintending  rrovidence,  which, 
having  built  us  up  a  areat  and  nee  nation,  and  having 
preserved  us  aimd  the  perils  of  revolution  and  war, 
lias  now  crowned  the  labors  of  the  year  with  an 
abundant  h^est,  and  flUed  the  land  with  plenty. 

Beaolvedy  That  this  convention,  representing  the 
Union  Sepubliean  party  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  same 
spirit  which  has  made  that  party  the  uncompromising 
foe  of  iigostice  and  oppression,  and  the  steadfast 
E^upporter  and  defender  of  liberty  and  Union,  renews 
the  pledge  it  has  heretofore  given,  and  reaffirms  as 
cardinal  tenets  of  its  political  fidth  the  following : 

1.  The  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  Uberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of.  happiness. 

2.  As  -enunciated  in  that  wise  provision  known  as 
the  *^  fifteenth  amendment,'*  no  oiscrimination  at  the 


ballot-bos,  founded  on  property,  birthplace,  creed, 
or  color. 

8.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  nress  as  the  best 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  republican  institutions. 

4.  Free  schools  and  tne  diffusion  of  education 
amonff  all  classes  of  the  people. 

5.  The  just  subordination  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities and  interests  to  the  authorities  and  inter- 
ests of  the  nation. 

6.  Profaipt  acQuieseence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
I>eople  at  tne  baUot-box. 

7.  Maintenance  inviolate  of  the  national  faith  as 
pledged  to  its  creditors. 

8.  Buch  adiustment  of  the.burdens  of  taxation,  by 
revisions  ana  modifications  from  time  to  time  of  the 
revenue  laws,  as  will  cause  them  to  fall  equitably 
upon  all  classes  of  the  people. 

9.  Retrenchment  ana  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  Government. 

Jietohtdy  That  it  is  the  well-known  lum  of  the  Re- 
publican party  more  clearly  to  define,  and  to  estahlish 
firmly,  and  forever,  that  perfect  civil  and  religions 
liberty  which  is  now  guaranteed  by  our  State  and 
national  Constitutions,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
the  largest  measure  oi  individual  liberty  consistent 
with  the  public  good,  and  opposed  to  any  le^slation 
in  derogation  thereof,  except  to  prevent  acts  which 
infringe  the  equal  liberty  oi  others. 

Besolced,  That,  while  the  necessary  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion are  j^reat,  we  require  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  both  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  State ;  ^et  we  also  know  that  the  strength  of 
the  nation  is  in  the  national  faith;  that  the  loval 
millions  of  this  land  were  in  earnest  when  they  ae- 
dared  that  they  would  put  down  the  rebellion  at 
whatever  cost :  and  that  they  will  never  consent  to 
repudiate  the  debt  which  was  incurred  to  meet  that 
cost. 

Betohed^  That  we  renew  the  expression  of  our 
gratitude  to  the  heroic  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  by 
whose  patriotism,  fortitude,  and  valor,  the  nation's 
life  was  defended,  and  the  supremacy  of  its  fiaff  tri- 
umphantly asserted,  and  we  again  pledge  to  tnem, 
ana  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  tnose  who  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  our  sympathies  and  sub- 
stantial support. 

Besohed,  That  the  upholders,  in  the  reconstructed 
States,  at  the  late  elections,  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  country  struggled  and  suffered  in  the  re- 
cent great  conflict,  have  our  hearty  sympathy  in  their 
efforts  to  muntain  in  their  midst,  inviolate^,  through 
defeat  as  well  as  success,  the  regular  organization  of 
the  National  Republican  party  (»  the  Union. 

Resolt«d^  That  we  have  reason  to  con^putulate  the 
countrv  upon  the  increased  revenues  ansinff  from  a 
faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  upon  the  great 
economy  and  saving  to  the  Government,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  same,  by  the  present  national  Admin- 
istration, and  that  we  point  with  pride  to  the  rapid 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  by  tne  judicious  man- 
agement of  our  national  finances,  at  the  hands  of  a 
iKpublican  President  and  his  constitutional  advisers ; 
and  that,  in  view  of  this  fblfihnent  of  his  pledges  to 
the  people,  and  his  fidthfulness  to  the  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  the  Administration  of 
General  GrOnt  meets  witn  our  cordial  indorsement. 

BeBolved^  That  the   State   administration,  in  its 

Sneral  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  has  realized 
e  best  expectation  of  its  friends,  and  has  earned 
the  approval  of  alL 

Buolv«dy  That  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisoonsm  Rivers^  and  the  canal  con- 
necting the  same,  is  a  great  national  work ;  that,  if 
oompletedj  it  would  add  greaUy  to  the  prosperity  not 
only  of  this  State,  but  of  the  entire  Northwest,  by 
increasing  and  cheapening  the  fadlities  for  marketing 
our  vast  agricultural,  mineral,  and  lumber  produotB. 
and  that  we  therefore  favor  the  early  completion  or 
said  improvement  by  the  General  Government, 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  Democratic 
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Convention    assembled    at    Milwaukee,    and  addition^ wQl  imite  with  our  si^rStatM 
nominated  a  full 
Robinson  as  candidate, 
H.  Gray  for  Lieutenant- 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  plat-  party  in  power,  after  many  years  of  ample  opportn- 
form  of  the  State  Democracy ;  ?ity,  to  contribute  effective  legiBlative  aid  to  this  m- 

''  terpnae,  leads  na  to  doubt  its  amcentr,  or  its  aji- 

J&^r^i  That  tho  unity  of  the  nation  and  thcT,er-  "^'Ji^S'TSifw^Si  against  th.  n.;n„p«i. 
manence  of  Kepubhcan  institutions  depend  upon  the        -o^^^w,    J^Z^^^axKI^!^^  J^ 

subordination  of  the  Government  to  thS  popular  will,  f  ^^^^P  ?^i^St^fJ^V±^'T^l^tj^^^^ 

upon  the  cheerful  and  implicit  obedience^^of  rulers  *t:?fL^^„f  *L^:„'^?^r^LXrnf^^^^^^^ 

an'd  neople  to  law,  upon  th?  reservation  to  the  sev-  -^^^^^^  ^^^s^"^^^"^^"^^ 

fo'^te^^^^^  SfJ   o^^  to  the  >--^S«i\P-^S^^ 

•a"         j.^t'i'        ai«t-A       _      A.    J  /»^        i_  navers  to  contribute  tne  ©nonnoDfi  sum  01  DCiTT  one 

citizens  to  life  and  liberty,  upon  freedom  of  speech  l!Hi.™  j  Vi  ^"""  „™!l«  ^xt 7^^^^ 

-«j  ^c  41 „-    »«j  „v' «^ :-!Ji„  v.^«^»i^-«j  milhondollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  tbefcutc 


Resolved,  That  we  entertain  the  most  grateful  re-    ^"^^"^1^;  aXme^d  ah^^^^ 
membrance  of  those  true  and  noble  men  who  laid    ^^^^{1^^^^^^  good  government  and  public  ord^r. 


Besolved^  That 
sion  apparent  to 

which  confessedly  aiwnoB  uie  aammisirauon  oi  me  ^vj'       -  recoffniie  the  equitable  right  of  fo 

laws,  the  inpemous  and  burdensome  system  of  taxa-  ^^om  Jesidente  to  aS  eily  participatiol  in  the  pnv,- 

tion,  by  which  enterprise  is  paralyzed^  and  the  vast  VyirJz*^^:Z.\\^^  lih«nl  m  the* 

Bun,W  wealth  of  th?  Stato.i  frJtle^ly  aqu»dered  '^rcri'b^^'l^'^StfeoSra^con.tiS  rf** 

an^  oonsnmed,  are  evUs  which  demand  leas  of  parti-  J^g^?^^  Jbnrtant  effort  to  burfen  Ubor  snJ  .o- 

of  the  state  and  Federal  Governments.  »°<»  ^^e^  ^''  P<"«"  °^  ^^  ^•^'"^  Qorm,^^ 
Heaohed,  That  the  continued  and  persistent  impo-         ^>^„^^„*ir.■^^  «>/^i^  «lo/v  nAt^r^^AA  hv  hath  fon- 
Fition  upok  the  people  of  the  tariff^laws,  avowekly        Resolutions  were  also  adopted  «>y  w  J^^'f^ 

designed  to  tax  the  masses  of  the  people  for  the  ventions,  recommendmg  that  some  plan  w 

benefit  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  tJie  Eastern  devised  for  the  promotion  of  European  muni- 

States,  whereby  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  ab-  crration  to  the  States  of  the  Northwest. ' 

a^^^Jllt'^n^a^.li^^^^^  f  wnSl^n  "^ISS       The  electioH  was  held  on  the  2d  of  .N>ep- 

gam  to  tne  common  (government,  is  a  wanton  and  ,  ,      ^ii.j»      *v^  ^^^^^ma  r.f  *i»n*ntiri> 

intolerable  abuse  of  Federal  power,  for  which  the  ^er,  and  resulted  in  the  success  Of  the  enure 

only  effective  remedy  is  the  complete  union  of  the  Republican  .ticket.      The  whole  numDer  m 

fViends  of  free  labor  and  our  domestic  industry  at  the  votes  cast  was  180,866,  of  which  Lucins  rair- 

ballot-box.  wv   V      .    .  «     -^^  child  received  69,682,  and  Charles  D.  Bobis- 

ofrd^'in^SfprrJyX^'^^^^^^^^  l'fA'^''''iT^''^''''  'T'^'fJlf^ai^'^l 

long-continued  ahd  abundant  power  to  "  adjust  the  8,843.     Of  the  total  number  of  votes  (l_«.oi  j 

Ten  of  taxation  bv  revisions  and  modifications, 

,  time  to  time,  or  the  tariff  and  other  revenue 

,"  is  limited  to  pretentious  confessions  of  the  yotes.  v..    -.  *  „^^^,„.„,^ 

consequences  of  its  own  misrule,  and  to  periodical  .^    ^  """''■i*^o"co7  **"*rri1„*  ^^V wliirh  Gtii- 

resolutions  deploring  the  evils  wiich  it  pereistently  there  were  108,584  votes  cast,  of  whicfi  um 

refuses  to  abofish.  eral  Grant  received  a  mfgonty  of  24,iou. 

Baolved^  That  we  believe  the  honor  and  welfare        The  Legislature  for   1870  is  composw  w 

of  the  nation  alike  require  the  rapid  and  complete  jg  Republicans,  12  Democrats,  and  8  Inde- 

extinction  of  the  national  debt  by  the  full  payment  ^^^j^JT**.    in  fi^a  fianofA  ond  fi4.  ReDnblicaDN 

of  the  principal  and  interest  thereof,  in  exact  a^rd-  PJ"?? "^^^  ^\  a    ni  a    l/lfnT  in  the 

ance  with  the  terms  ofthe  contract  tetween  the  Gov-  89  Democrats,   and  7  Independents,  m  ' 

emmcnt  and  its  creditors ;  but  that  we  oppose,  with  House.  . 

flU  the  influence  at  our  command,  the  ill-disguised        During  the  past  year  active  efforts  naTCl^en 

efforts  of  the  party  in  power  to  convert  the  debt  mto  ^^^^  y^y  ^he  citizens  of  this  State  in  f»^or « 

JirrSrbyS^^gia'^n'i^n^^^^^^  the  Wrovements  jn  theji«>«^«a^ 

people  and  the  lesser  creditors  of  the  Government  in  Rivers,  which  are  intended  to  effeci  •P"- 

behalfof  incorporated  capital.  change  in  the  freight  transportation  8?J<^^ 

Jiewlved,  That  the  public  avenueR,  on  which  move  between  the  Northwestern  and  the  Eastern 

the  commonest  producte  of  the  Statos,  are  the  high-  ra„x_      t-v  .     Tn^^^ement  is  nrompted  by  the 

ways  to  wealth  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  °^f.^^-  ,  ^P^!."*^Tf^  ^  i«««inArHM  freight 

people ;  that,  kindred  with  the  numerous  improve-  belief  that   the  cost  <>^  ^^^^^P^""?  .7^01 

ments  that  have  received  the  protection  of  the  Gen-  from  the  Northwest  to  Eastern  Tj^^^^^  , 

eral  Government,  is  the  work  of  enlarjfing  the  Fox  he  greatly  reduced  by  the  estabhshracnt  01 » 
and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  in  order  to  secure  a  perma-         ^    communication  between  the  MiKW^I?' 

nent  channel  of  water  commimioation  between  the  ^,        ^_ ,  .,  ^  „^«*i,a— »  lolroa  thronirhthe  nis- 

great  lakes  and  the  Miaslssippi ;  that  we  ask  the  aid  R^^er  and  the  northern  lakes  throngn  u 

of  the  General  Government  for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  consin  and  Fox  Rivers,  thus  securing  ^ 
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qnato    and   convenient  outlet   for    the  vast  from  the  early  part  of  January  to  the  middle 

products  of  the  Northwestern  States.    A  con>  of  March.      The   most  important   measures 

vention  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  adopted  were  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth 

measures  to  secure  this  improvement  was  held  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

in  October  at  Portage,  which  was  attended  by  States  by  a  vote  of  16  to  11  in  the  Senate,  and 

delegates  mostly  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  C2.  to  29  in  the  House ;  the  proposed  amend- 

Minnesota.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conven-  ments  to  the  State  constitution  authorizing 

tion  that  this  important  improvement  should  the  abolition  of  the  grand-jury  system,  the 

be  undertaken  by  the  General  Government,  and  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  Governor  to 

that  Congress  should  be  memorialized  to  that  $5,000,  and  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 

end.    Of  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted,  the  $1,000  per  annum,  and  the  establishment  of 

following  are  the  most  important :  the  township  system  of  school  government. 

Be»ol^,  That  a  water  route,  by  which  the  steam-  ^  ^f^^,  H.  Carpenter  was  elected  to  the 

boats  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  run  to  the  harbors  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term  com- 

and  unload  into  the  vessels  of  the  great  lakes,  is  a  mencing  March  4,  1869.     The  appropriations 

public  necessity.  for  the  various  State  institutions  amounted  to 

BtmUtdy  That,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Government  4275  000 
surveys  that  such  route  can  be  made  through  the         t\  '-:    *  ai.  a-u    j  i.    xt.    Oi.  x 

Fox  uid  Wisconsin  Kivers,  the  original  policy  of  our        During  the  year  the  dome  to  the  State  capi- 

Govemment  to  make  them  public  highways  shall  bo  tol  has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $90,828.0o. 

carried  out.    It  subtantially  pledged  itself  to  do  this  The  total  cost  of  the  capitol  to  the  present 

when  it  kept  the  control  of  those  streams  by  the  act  time  is  $541  447.93. 
which  admitted  Wisconsin  as  a  State  into  the  Union.         tKa  ^.tiz^ofl/xr.  «»  l^  ♦!,«  »^.»a»  ^f  ♦!»«  t  a/.:o1» 

Be^lv^,  That,  aa  the  late  surveys  made  by  the  ^  ^\  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 

General  Government  show  that  the  cost  of  unitinff  the  ^^^e  to  raise  money,  or  authorize  it  to  be 

Mississippi  River  with  the  great  lakes  by  a  steamboat  raised,  by  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 

channel  will  not  greatly  exceed  four  millions  of  aid  to  railroad  companies,  was  decided  by  the 

dollars,  which  is  not  as  much  as  the  saving  such  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  which  holds  that 

route  would  make  m  each  year  in  the  carrying-trade  .i  *^  ▼  ^„'  i„+„«^   j^^«  ^^4.  J2„„«„„  xv^x  ^^^^« 

of  the  Northwest,  it  would  be  great  injustice  and  ^Jj®.  Legislature  does  not  possess  that  power, 

gross  wrong  to  put  off  this  great  work.  Ihis  prmciple  of  law  was  at  issue  m  a  recent 

Memlv^y  That,  as  the  Erie  Canal,  with  its  con-  case,  where  the  citizens  of  Fond  du  Lac  County 

tracted  channel,  its  numerous  and  small  locks,  the  had  voted  to  give  the   Sheboygan  Railroad 

^oT7xrd  \HAy-»^  ^P^^^y  <^o.^°^^  V^d«  to  dd  in  the  construe 

has,  with  these  great  drawbacks,  kept  down  freight-  Jio^  oi  »  railway  from  Sheboygan  to  Fond  du 

charges,  it  is  therefore  clear  that  a  river  route,  with  Lac.     The  court  held  that  ^Hhough  a  railroad 

a  few  large  locks,  which  can  be  navigated  by  steam-  company  may  be,  as  to  its  capacity  to  assume 

boats  moving  one  hundred  and  fl^y  miles  in  tTrenty-  qj^^  exercise  in   the  name  of  the  State  the 

four  h6ur9,  would  protect  the  Northwestern  States  ^^^^«  ^c  A«,;«rv«*.  a^^^x-^  ArA^^^*-^A  ^^  i*  -a» 

from  nnreiaonable  charges  or  dangerous  combina-  P^^®^  of  emment  domain  delegated  to  it,  so 

tiona.  far  a  public  or  qxuut  public  corporation,  yet  in 

JSesoUed^  That  the  neat  and  growing  commerce  all  its  other  powers,  functions,  and  capacities, 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  compe-  it  is  essentially  a  private  corporation,  not  dis- 
tition  in  our  ^untry,  shows  that  water  routes  are  tinguishable  from  any  other  of  that  name  or 
demanded.  Without  them,  the  values  of  many  ^vj?— ^♦^^ »  t*  «,««  «,i,i^^  i,^v»>a,.».  4.i,«4. 
coanie  productions  are  lost,  a^  they  cannot  be  carried  character.  It  was  added,  however,  that 
to  market  otherwise.  £ailroa4s,  by  giving  activity  cities,  counties,  and  towns,  had  the  power  to 
to  the  business  of  the  country,  and  by  filling  it  with  subscribe  for  stock  in  railroad  companies,  and 
population,  have  made  water  routes  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  such  subscriptions,  pro- 
meet  the  vaned  commercial  want«  of  a  great  and  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  situated  in  or  pass  through 
prosperous  commumty.  ,.  ^    t    -^      *  at.  •  •     ta    x    v. 

£e$ol9ed.  That  the  want  of  the  Northwest  is  cheap  the  corporate  limits  of  the  mimicipality  to  be 

transportation ;  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  taxed ;    the   court  affirming  that   ^^  the   city, 

water  route  which  all  have  a  right  to  use,  with  their  county,  or  town,  is  directly  interested  and 

own  vessels,  upon  equal  terms,  thus  giving  the  pub-  benefited    by  the    money  expended    in    the 

'"j^^,TJ'ft:rrS^r-on  Memorial  be  work,  the  same  being  a  matter  of  pablic  con- 

authorized  to  add  to  or  incorporate  in  the  memorial  oern,  and  it  is  upon  this  prmciple,  and  this 

to  Congress,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  alone,  that  the  taxation  in  that  class  of  cases 

convention  at  its  I*rairie  du  Chien  session,  statistics  c^n  be  sustained." 

upon  the  o<>™P'««tive  cost  of  the  Wisconsi^^^^^^  WOODWARD,  Bebnard  Bounobroke,  F. 

Fox  Biver  route,  the  channels  by  rail,  and  the  other  «    a      t 'i,      •        i.     v       -ir  4    x      -.*  ttt'Za^^^ 

projected  water  routes;  upon  the  d^tanoes  which  S.  A.,  Librarian  to  her  M^osty  at  Windsor 

the  value  of  Western  products  will  bear  transports-  Castle,   and  an    industrious  antiquanan  and 

tion  at  present  rates ;  and  upon  such  other  questions  author,  bom   at  Norwich,   England,  May  2, 

a<»,  in  the  conduct  of  theu-  investigations,  shall  bo  jsig.  ji^d  in  London,  October  12,  1869.     His 

^'lSSti3:^h!:?\he  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  be  father  was  an  eminent  geologist  and  antiquary 
requested  to  make  terms  with  the  Green  ^ay  and  author  of  several  very  valuable  geological 
Mississippi  Canal  Company,  by  which,  in  the  event  works,  and  the  son  inherited  in  some  measure 
of  an  appropriation  by  Cfongrcss,  the  rights  and  Ijig  father's  tastes.  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward  re- 
franchises  of  said  company  be  surrendered  to  the  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^jy  education  in  Norwich,  and 
General  Government  or  to  the  State.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  banking-house 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  this  year  was  of  Messrs.  Gurney  at  Great  Yarmouth.  Be  was 

one  of  the  shortest  on  record,  having  extended  at  this  time  devoting  considerable  portions  of 
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his  leisure  hours  to  antiqaarian  studies,  and,  and  obtained,  through  the  good  offices  of 
being  brought  under  deep  religions  influences  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  commission  u 
(his  family  were  Independents),  he  resolved  to  captain  in  the  Thirteenth  Infantrr.  He  fi^ 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  distiuguished  himself  at  the  Btorming  of  Qneenv 
For  this  purpose  he  withdrew  from  the  bank-  town  Heights,  where  he  was  ^ot  t^ugh  both 
ing-house,  and  entered  Highbury  College,  an  thighs,  and  he  was  soon  after  promoted  to  It 
Independent  theological  school,  and  passed  m£g or  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantrj.  For  pi!- 
his  examinations  and  graduated  at  the  Uni-  lantry  in  the  battle  of  Plattsbnrg,  be  vs 
versity  of  London.  He  was  settled  for  some  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  close  of 
years  over  an  Independent  congregation  at  the  war  he  was  appointed  Inspector-Genen: 
Harbston,  near  Bungay,  and  was,  while  re-  of  the  Northern  Division ;  in  1818  lieateuct- 
siding  there,  consulted  and  employed  by  the  colonel ;  in  1821  inspector-general  of  tkt 
Messrs.  Childs,  printers  and  publishers  of  whole  army,  and  in  1826  brevet  brigftdier- 
Bungay.  For  them,  among  other  works,  he  general  for  ten  years'  faithfdl  senrice.  In  \>U 
revised  and  reMited,  with  large  additions,  the  Government  sent  him  to  Europe  to  eiim- 
"  Barclay's  Universal  English  Dictionary."  In  ine  the  military  system  of  some  of  the  pric- 
the  year  1850  he  removed  to  London,  in  order  cipal  nations,  and  he  was  present  at  the  siese 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Here  he  of  Antwerp.  For  a  year  or  two  after  hi«  rt- 
prepared  a  "  History  of  Wales ; "  completed  turn  he  was  engaged  in  inspecting  all  thecoaf. 
W.  H.  Bartlett's  "  History  of  America,"  in  three  defences,  from  Maine  to  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
volumes,  two  of  them  being  wholly  from  his  sissippi.  In  1836  he  was  charged  with  renwr- 
pen ;  began  a  ^*  History  of  Hampshire,"  etc.,  ing  the  Indians  to  Arkansas,  and  in  1838,  dor- 
etc.  In  1860  Mr.  Woodward  was  appointed  to  ing  the  Canadian  difficulties,  made  a  recooBCM^ 
the  responsible  position  of  Librarian  in  Ordi-  sance  through  the  wilds  of  Northern  Main*, 
nary  to  the  Queen,  and  Keeper  of  the  Collection  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Be 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  obtained  the  full  rank  of  brigadier-general 
rendered  important  services  to  the  queen,  and  June  25,  1841.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
the  late  prince-consort,  both  of  whom  frequent-  Mexican  War  he  was  ordered  to  the  Weft  to 
ly  sought  his  counsel  in  matters  pertaining  to  organize  the  volunteers  (May  80, 1846),  and  in 
art  and  literature.  All  who  were  brought  in  less  than  six  weeks  had  dispatched  to  the  eest 
contact  with  him  were  favorably  impressed  by  of  war  no  less  than  12,000  troops  fallj  anned 
his  genial  manners,  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  and  equipped.  He  then  collected  8,000  trooyi 
literary  and  artistic  culture.  He  was  here,  as  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  under  his  personal 
everywhere  else,  constantly  occupied  with  in-  command,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  October  StL 
tellectual  labors.  He  founded,  and  edited,  from  and  reached  Sidtillo  after  a  march  of  900  mil«& 
1863  to  1867,  the  Fine  Arts  Retim ;  was  a  having  lost  hardly  a  man,  and  preserring  sncli 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  admirable  discipline  in  his  army  as  to  ga^  tk 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine;  had  prepared  and  general  good-will  of  the  inhabitants.  fie$^ 
published  five  elementary  school-books,  on  lected  the  ground  on  which  was  fought  tie 
Astronomy,  Geography,  Natural  History,  His-  battle  of  Buena  Vista  (Febmary  23,  IWT. 
tory,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  edited  made  the  preliminary  dispositions,  and  ^^ 
"Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  prefixing  manded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  action  nnia 
a  compendious  English  Grammar  to  it ;  and  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor,  who,  in  his  oi- 
had  prepared,  for  immediate  publication,  an  ficial  report  of  the  victory,  attributes  a  Urje 
elaborate  illustrated  "Life  of  Leonardo  da  Bhare  of  the  success  "  to  General  Vorf's  ^ 
Vinci ;  "  a  "  Cyclopoedia  of  History  and  Chro-  lance  and  arduous  services  before  the  wtij* 
nology  ; "  a  translation  of  the  "Za  Terre,^'*  of  and  his  gallantry  and  activity  on  the  fijji 
Elise  Riches ;  "  Specimens  of  the  Drawings  of  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Geneni  ^^ 
Ten  Masters,"  with  photograph  illustrations ;  was  brevetted  a  migor-general  in  IW^  P*^ 
and  a  "Monograph  of  Windsor  Castle,"  iUns-  remained  in  command  at  Saltillo  raw  >"> 
trated  by  photographs.  vember  25,  1847,  when,  on  the  return  w  Geoj 
WOOL,  M^jor-General  Jqhn  Ellis,  U.  8.  A.,  era!  Taylor  to  the  United  States,  be  w^}^ 
a  brave  and  gallant  oflScer  of  the  Regular  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Occopatu'B. 
Army,  bom  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1789;  and  retained  it  until  the  conclusion  of  the  wjf- 
died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  1869.  He  his  headquarters  being  at  Monterey.  In »-»-' 
was  of  Revolutionary  stock,  his  father,  his  capacity,  civil  and  military  duty  devolved  ap*J 
grandfather,  and  four  of  his  uncles,  having  been  him,  and  he  speedily  cleared  the  cooDtrr  it 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  robbers  and  guerrillas.  According  to  fin  cyt 
some  of  them  falling  in  that  struggle.  General  witness  in  Monterey,  he  enforced  more  prm 
Wool  received  a  good  academical  education,  order  «than  was  to  bo  found  in  the  i  n^- 
and  removed  to  Troy,  in  his  youth,  where  he  States.  Ailer  his  return  home  in  July,  l^*^ 
was  proprietor  of  a  book-store  before  he  came  he  commanded  the  Eastern  Military  Divisk^^' 
of  age.  Having  lost  his  stock  by  fire,  he  de-  with  his  headquarters  at  Troy,  until  the  f?- 
termined  in  the  beginning  of  1812  to  study  organization  of  the  commands  in  October,  iv-^ 
law.  While  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  the  War  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  ©^^''^  "j 
of  1812  commenced,  and  Mr.  Wool  applied  for  partment  of  the  East,  with  his  headqnar^r5 
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at  Baltimore.  In  1854  he  received  the  thanks  before  he  entered  college,  left  him  without  the 
of  Congress,  and  the  presentation  of  a  sword,  means  of  support,  but  bj  diligent  labor,  both 
for  his  services  in  Mexico.  In  the  same  month  in  teaching  and  other  pursuits,  he  was  enabled 
be  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  to  enter  Butgers  College  in  an  advanced  stand- 
Pacific.  In  1856  he  put  an  end  to  Indian  dis-  ing  in  1810,  and  graduated  with  honor  in 
tnrbances  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Terri-  1812.  He  taught  for  two  years  after  his  grad- 
tozies,  in  a  campaign  of  three  montl^.  At  the  nation  to  paj  the  debts  he  had  incurred  for 
close  of  General  Pierce's  Administration  he  his  education,  one  year  in  the  Franklin  Street 
was  recalled  to  the  Department  of  the  East,  Commercial  Academy,  New  York  City,  and 
with  his  headquarters  in  New  York.  When  one  year  in  SomervUle,  N.  J.  During  this 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1860,  he  hastened  to  period  he  was  in  doubt  in  regard  to  his  pro- 
offer  his  services  to  the  Government,  and  after  fession,  and  read  medical  works,  and  studied 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  he  went  to  New  law,  during  his  intervals  of  leisure.  But  in 
York  to  organize,  equip,  and  send  to  Washing-  1814  his  religious  convictions  became  more 
ton  the  first  regiment  of  volunteers.  He  took  decided,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the  min- 
the  responsibility  of  reinforcing  Colonel  Dimick  istry.  He  accordingly  removed  to  New  Bruns- 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  thus  saving  that  post  from  wick,  where  he  became  principal  of  the  Young 
seizure  by  the  Confederates.  On  the  1st  of  Ladies'  Academy,  prosecuting  his  theological 
May  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Troy.  In  studies  at  the  same  time  in  the  seminary.  In 
August  he  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe  as  1817  he  graduated  from  the  Theological  Semi- 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  nary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  On  the  1st 
and  from  that  port  led  an  expedition  which  of  January,  1818,  he  was  ordained  and  settled 
occupied  Norfolk,  May  10,  1862.  On  the  2d  as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  June  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  for  more 
the  Middle  Department,  with  his  headquarters  than  eighteen  years,  a  very  successful  and 
at  Baltimore.  He  was  promoted  to  be  full  laborious  pastor.  In  November,  1836,  he 
Major-General  in  the  Regular  Army,  May  16,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
1862.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  re-  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
tired  firom  active  service,  and  subsequently  Here  he  .labored  diligently  for  more  than 
resided  in  Troy.  General  Wool  was  a  rigid  thirty  years,  and  received  a  thousand  com- 
disciplinarian,  and  as  an  organizer  of  troops  municants  into  his  church.  He  was  an  able, 
had  no  superior  in  the  service.  In  private  life  interesting,  and  at  times  eloquent,  preacher, 
he  was  an  unostentatious  citizen,  a  cordial  and  preeminently  successful  and  beloved  as  a 
neighbor,  a  genial,  courteous,  and  exemplary  pastor,  counsellor,  and  friend.  In  all.  the 
Christian  gentleman.  He  was  much  attached  benevolent  and  charitable  enterprises  of  the 
to  Troy,  which  had  been  his  home  except  city  he  was  specially  active  and  earnest,  and 
when  duty  called  him  elsewhere,  from  his  the  numerous  Hollanders  who  emigrated  to 
youth,  and  left  a  considerable  bequest  to  the  this  country,  and  especially  to  the  vicinity  of 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  smaller  Albany,  from  1845  to  1865,  found  him  a  vol- 
sums  to  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Day  unteer  commissioner  of  immigration,  untiring 
Home,  the  Catholic  Orphui  Asylum,  and  Wil-  in  his  zeal  and  labors  for  their  welfare.  He 
liaras  College.  was  a  director  or  manager  in  most  of  the 
W  YOKOFF,  Rev.  Isaac  Newton,  D.  D.,  a  great  national  benevolent  societies,  and  always 
clergyman  of  the  reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Dr. 
eminent  for  scholarship,  executive  ability,  and  Wyckoff,  among  his  other  abundant  labors, 
goodness,  bom  in  Hillsborough,  Somerset  Coun-  found  considerable  time  for  literary  work, 
ty,  N.  J.,  August  29,  1792 ;  died  in  Albany,  The  number  of  his  published  occasional  ser- 
March  28,  1869.  He  was  fitted  for  college  mons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  was  large,  and 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  late  he  was  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor  to 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  and  his  brother  Fred-  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague's  *^  Annals  of  the  American 
erick,  and  subsequently  at  the  Somerville  (N.  Pulpit,^'  as  wofi  as  to  several  religious  periodi- 
J.)  Academy.    The  death  of  his  father,  just  cals. 
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visions, 81.;  reduction  of  the  army,  81 ;  results  of  the 
inspection  service,  31 ;  expenditures  of  Quartermas- 
ter*^B  Department,  81 ;  Engineer  Department,  88 ; 
proposed  modifications  of  sea-coast  forts,  83 ;  report 
of  Congressional  Committee  on  ordnance,  83;  signal 
service,  83 ;  operations  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
88, 84 ;  bounties,  84 ;  proposed  reoiganizatlon  of  the 
Military  Academy,  84;  expenditures  of  the  army,  84 ; 
pensions,  84 ;  Western  Indians,  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward,  85 ;  organization  of  Indian  Bureau,  86 ; 
appointment  of  ** Friends**  as  Indian  Commission- 
ers, 86. 

AHa.'^Thc  Central  Asian  question,  86 ;  changes  In  Japan, 
86;  Chinese  Government  and  the  Burlingamo  trea- 
ties, 86 ;  commerce,  86. 
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tions  at  New  York  City,  42 ;  speculations  upon  the 
nature  of  the  corona,  42 ;  spectroscopic  ohseirations 
of  the  sun,  48 ;  vapor  of  water  in  the  solar  atmo8< 
phere,  44 ;  solar  activity,  44;  spectra  of  the  stars,  44 ; 
new  theory  of  the  universe,  44;  nebular  hypothesis, 
44;  heat  of  Uie  stars,  46;  apparatus  for  mapping 
stars,  46 ;  asteroids,  46 ;  new  comets,  46 ;  Wlnnecke's 
periodical  comet,  46 ;  common  origin  of  certain  com- 
ets^ 46;  constitution  of  comets,  47;  prizes  for  the 
discovery  of  comet8»4S ;  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
moon,  48 ;  report  of  the  lunar  committee  on  changes 
in  the  moon,  49 ;  transits  of  Venus,  60 ;  transit  of 
Mercury,  60. 

Aurora  .Barai/i«.— Display  of  April  15tb,  60 ;  reports  of 
observations  in  New  York  City  and  Toronto,  61 ; 
spectroscopic  studies  of  the  aurora,  61. 
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mining,  62 ;  agriculture,  62 ;  domestic  industzy,  62 ; 
revenues,  63;  New  South*Wales,  63;  Queensland, 
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exports,  64. 

Austria,  —  Area  and  population,  65 ;  provinces,  66  ; 
finances,  66 ;  army,  65 ;  political  parties,  55 ;  dlscon- 
tent  in  Bohemia,  66 ;  proposed  parliamentary*  re- 
fonns,  66 ;  speech  of  the  Emperor  on  closing  Belchs- 
rath,  66;  foreign  policy,  66;  views  of  Count  von 
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the  Relchsrath,  67;  revolt  in  Dalmatla,  67;  new  ses- 
sion of  the  Reichsrath,  67 ;  policy  of  the  Emperor,  67. 


Baoon,  Josl  S.— Birth,  68 ;  death,  68 ;  pursuits,  56  ; 
character,  68. 

Pa<fen.— Government,  58 ;  area,  66;  town  population,  58; 
public  debt,  66 ;  policy  of  the  Grand-duke,  68. 
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ica, 64 ;  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  64 ;  staUstlcs,  65. 

Bates,  Edward.— Birth,  65 ;  death,  65;  political  career, 
65 ;  candidate  for  presidential  nomination,  65 ;  Attor- 
ney-General, 65. 

^or-ai^.— Government,  65 ;  area,  66 ;  population  of  prin- 
cipal towns,  66;  public  debt,  66 ;  political  parties,  66. 

Batabd,  Jauzs  a.— Senator  from  Delaware,  120 ;  on  fif- 
teenth amendment,  165 ;  moves  amendment  to,  166. 

Beck,  Jamxs  B.— Representative  from  Kentucky,  120; 
on  enforcing  the  fourteenth  amendment,  130. 

Seerizinff  i^nooect.— Methods  of  seasoning  wood,  66 ;  pro- 
cess for  preserving  wood,  66. 


Belffhtm.—QoYemmeiit,  67 ;  area,  67 ;  popnlttioii,  eg ; 
exports  and  imports,  68 ;  laOroads,  68;  conTe&tkvi 
with  the  United  States  on  iht  subject  of  natonSzi- 
tion,  68 ;  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  eomicerce 
and  navigation,  69 ;  foreign  trade,  69. 

Belknap,  W.  W.— Becomes  Secretary  of  War,  80. 

Bell,  Johk.— Birth  and  death,  69;  pollticil  ctreer.T): 
Secretary  of  War,  70 ;  elected  to  United  States  Set- 
ate,  70 ;  nominated  for  the  presidency,  "tO. 

Benton,  Nathaniel  8.— Birth,  70;  death,  70;  career, 
70;  character,  71. 

Bekuoe,  Louis  Hector.— Birth  and  death,  71;  mofici 
compositions,  71 ;  literaiy  woiks,  71. 

BiNOHAx,  John  A.— Bepresentatlve  ftom  Ohio,li9;  ca 
enforcing  the  fourteenth  amendment,  tSl 

Blaine,  Jaxes  G.— Representative  from  Haiae,  131 : 
Speaker  of  the  House,  191. 

U^rio.— Government,  72;  area  and  popnlilics,  13: 
physical  geography,  72;  products,  72;  foieign  tade, 
78;  revolution  ended— constitntiaa  rectored,  :3; 
recognizes  belligerent  rights  of  Cuba,  73. 

BoTTs,  John  Hinob.— Birth,  78 ;  death,  TS ;  pclianl 
career,  73,  74. 

BocrrwELL,  Geobob  S.— Representative  from  Vicsadu- 
setts,  120 ;  reporta  on  amendment  to  the  Coceca- 
tion,  121 ;  on  enforcing  the  fourteenth  tBeodoo::. 
122-181 ;  moves  to  take  up  the  flfteeath  uneodiBaL 
168 ;  offers  a  resolution  for  a  reoooBtnclkn  ojs* 
mittee,  192 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  Si 

Brady,  Jakes  Tophax.— Birth,  74 ;  death.  74;  ibom 
at  the  bar,  74;  important  cases,  74;  politkal  priad- 
ples,  75 ;  public  speeches,  75 ;  character,  TS. 

J&rori/.— Government,  75;  area,  75;  popahUofi,I3;  is- 
migration,  75, 76 ;  navy,  TV ;  flnaoees,  7B;  ezpoits 
76 ;  political  condition,  77 ;  war  with  ftiVUT.  ^; 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  rnitMi 
States,  77;  restoration  of  same,  77;  opou&KoftLe 
Amazon,  effects  of,  on  commerce,  78;  td^gapbi: 
communication,  78. 

JBrem^n.— Government,  78 ;  area  and  popalatioa,  ^:  ex- 
ports and  imports,  78 ;  atatistics  of  emigntioo,  % 

Brooxaix,  John  M.— Representative  from  ftnoij^i- 
nia,  120 ;  on  repudiation,  188. 

Bboughton  (Baron),  Sir  John  Can  HoaHOCsi.-BJf'« 
78;  death,  78;  early  education,  78;  Uleaiy  «*.•. 
78;  public  career,  79. 

27run«r<cX:.— Government,  79. 

BucKALEW,  Charles  R.— Senator  fhan  PeDtfjlnsis. 
ISO;  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  142:  oAaiia 
amendment  to  the  fifteenth  amendme&t,  167. 

BuTLXB,  Bbnjajiin  F.— Representative  frooi  3Ci«id* 
setts,  120;  objects  to  counting  the  vote  of  Gffos^ 
for  President,  171-173;  reports  a  reconitmti*^ 
198. 


Ca/l/bmte.— Area,79;  population,  79;  resotatioMe'^ 
.Republican  and  Democratic  Conventkae,  W:  ^ 
tlon,  80;  railroads,  80 ;  gold-mining,  60;  eirottf,^: 
producaonB,80;  grape  culture,  80;  sUk  «^"^*! 
wool  product,  80;  manuflictares,  81;  fhilt-irt***^ 
Tines,  81 ;  timber,  81 ;  immigration,  ffl;  Khooli.S. 

Oandia,  or  Crde,—iSee  Turkey,) 

Carlbton,  WiLLiAM.-Blrth,  82;  death,  8»;  «rfy«ffl* 
tlon,  82;  literary  works,  82;  chancier  Mtwri*' » 

dlATTELL,  Alxxandsb  G.-SeuatoT  ftflB  New  Jenej. 
120 ;  on  repudiation  of  the  debt,  181, 1^ 

Central  .lfn*rtea.-Divlded  into  five  repuNies.  88 ;  •» 
and  population  of  same,  82 ;  CosU  Klc*,  K;  6»* 
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maU,  82;  San  Salvador,  88;  KicaraguAf  83;  peace 
restored,  83 ;  decree  exempting  certain  articles  from 
import  dues,  84. 

CoAsx,  SAUfON  P.— Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
4C3;  decision  in  the  Teiiger  case,  463;  opinion  in 
Texas  case,  69T;  concerninjif  paper-money,  699 ;  visit 
to  the  Soath,  700 ;  letters,  700. 

ChemMry.—K  new  flaorescent  sabstance,  84 ;  ammonium 
altoys  and  nascent-hydrogen  tests,  81 ;  experiments 
npon  the  ammonium-amalgam,  85 ;  Jargoninm,  a  new 
clement,  ;85;  apomorphia,  86;  artificial  production 
of  Allxarln,  86;  artificial  production  of  ice,  86 ;  new 
chrome  green,  87 ;  new  method  of  obtaining  oxygen, 
87;  manufiicture  of  oxygen  on  the  large  scale,  87; 
0ulpbide-of-carbon  light,  88 ;  substitution  of  sodium 
for  phosphorus  in  luclfer  matches,  88;  ozone  and 
sea-phosphorescence,  88 ;  absorption  of  gases  by 
charcoal,  80 ;  new  explosive  powders,  89 ;  prevention 
of  nitroglycerine  explosions,  90 ;  the  aniline  colors, 
90;  Brtiflclally-colored  wines,  90;  lowering  of  tem- 
peratures in  saline  solutions,  91 ;  recovery  of  sulphur 
from  alkali  waste,  91 ;  reduction  of  oxides  by  hydro- 
gen, 9S ;  new  method  of  extracting  iodine,  9S ;  crys- 
tallizatlon  of  metallic  oxides,  9S ;  protection  of  wood- 
work  from  fire,  98 ;  decomposition  by  sunlight,  98 ; 
bydro-fluorlc  add,  93 ;  analysis  of  varieties  of  carbon, 
94 ;  ignitton-point  of  vapors,  94 ;  nitrification,  91;  un- 
wholesome food,  95 ;  purifying  water  by  chemical  in- 
gredients, 96;  phosphates  In  wheat,  96. 

CAi^— Oovemmcnt,  97 ;  debt,  97 ;  army,  97 ;  area  and 
population,  97 ;  commerce,  97 ;  finances,  97 ;  re- 
form meetings,  97;  operations  against  the  Indians 
of  Araucanla,  96  ;  industrial  pursuits,  98, 99 ;  com- 
merce, 99. 

CJiina.—ArcA  and  population,  99 ;  government  officers, 
99 ;  feelings  toward  foreign  residents,  99 ;  letter  of 
Earl  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Burllngame,  defining  views  of 
English  Government  on  Chinese  relations,  100 ;  views 
expressed  by  Lord  Stanley,  100 ;  policy  of  English 
officers  in  China  condemned,  101 ;  collision  between 
Chinese  and  Bnglish  sailors,  101 ;  Foo-Chow,  101 ; 
IIan-Kow,10S;  Canton,  103;  Kln-Klang,  102;  Amoy, 
103;  Nlng-Po,  103;  Swatow,  108;  Tlen-Tsin,  103; 
Che-Foo,  103;  Nin-Chang,  104;  Ta-kow  and  Tai- 
Wan-Foo,  104 ;  Nanking  and  Kiung-Chow,  101 ; 
Hong-Kong,  104;  commercial  Intercourse  with  for- 
cl;^  countries,  106 ;  Manchoo  race,  105 ;  imports, 
lOS ;  arsenal  at  Shanghai,  106 ;  treaty  between  United 
States  and  China,  signed,  106;  treaty  with  Austria, 
103;  printing  establishments,  106;  statistics  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  China,  106. 

CzJLBKNDoir,  Earl.— Letter  to  Hr.  Burllngame  on  Eng- 
lish relations  to  China,  100. 

CLCTEI.AKD,  Chiblbs  Bsxtsb.— Birth,  107;  death,  107; 
pursuits,  107 ;  published  works,  107. 

CoiAi^  CoBiTULnTS.— Senator  from  California,  ISO ;  on  fif- 
teenth amendment,  168. 

CoUAX,  ScnuTLKB.— Representative  fh>m  Indiana,  190 ; 
Speaker  of  the  House,  ISO ;  presides  in  the  Senate, 
171. 

ColomMa,  UniUd  States  </.— Area,  107 ;  population,  108; 
divisions,  106;  proceedings  of  Congress,  106 ;  nego- 
tiations with  United  States  concerning  Darlen  Canal, 
106 ;  treaty,  106 ;  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  Colombia, 
110 ;  action  of  the  United  States,  110 ;  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country.  111 ;  importation  of  coolies, 
111. 

C'otoraA).— (See  TerrUoties.) 

Commerce  qf  the  United  States  for  1869.— Exports  and  im- 
I>orts,  IW ;  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  New 


York  for  a  series  of  years,  119 ;  dnty-paying  goods 
entered  for  consumption,  113;  for  warehousing,  112; 
foreign  goods  entered  fkree,  112 ;  imports  of  specie, 
112 ;  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York,  112 ;  classifi- 
cation of  some,  118;  exports  fh>m  New  York,  113; 
reexports  ttom  New  York,  113;  export  of  specie, 
113 ;  total  exports  fh>m  New  York,  118 ;  receipt  of 
customs  at  New  York,  114 ;  foreign  imports  and  ex- 
porto  of  the  United  States,  114. 

Commercial  Ckmventions.— At  Hemphis,  114;  Southern 
Pacific  Railway,  114;  Chinese  labor,  116;  immigra- 
tion, 116;  other  proceedings,  115 ;  at  New  Orleans, 
115;  flight  transportation  system  between  the  West 
and  East,  115;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  116;  immi- 
gration, 116 ;  at  Keokuk,  116 ;  Improvements  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  116;  petition  to 
Congress  for  a  World's  Fair,  116 ;  regulations  for 
bridges  across  the  Ohio  and  Hlsslssippi  Rivers,  116 ; 
resolutions  on  transportation  between  the  West  and 
East,  116;  removal  of  the  National  capital,  116;  at 
Louisville,  117;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  117;  di- 
rect trade  with  Europe,  117;  Immigration,  117;  reso* 
latlona  on  banking  and  finance,  117 ;  other  measures, 
117;  meeting  of  National  Board  of  Trade  at  Rich- 
mond, 117;  proceedings,  117;  laws  against  non-resi- 
dent traders,  118 ;  national  finances,  118;  transporta- 
tion of  freight  between  the  West  and  East,  118. 

ConffreffotUmaUsts.— Object  of  the  American  Congrega- 
tional Union,  *118 ;  finances,  118 ;  purpose  of  the 
American  Congregational  Association,  118. 

CbngresSt  United  States.— Third  session  of  Fortieth  con- 
venes, 190 ;  officers,  190 ;  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution offered  In  the  Senate,  190;  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  offered  In  the  House,  121 ;  other  amend- 
ments, 121. 

In  the  Senate,  Joint  resolution  of  amendment  con- 
Bidered,  121 ;  the  Joint  resolution  relative  to  voting, 
191 ;  better  wait  till  the  other  House  has  completed 
its  action,  121 ;  amendment  relative  to  the  mode  of 
amendment,  121 ;  the  States  should  have  the  power 
of  expressing  their  opinions,  122 ;  every  human  being 
should  be  enfiranchised,  122 ;  without  regard  to  sex 
or  color,  122. 

In  the  House,  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bUl  to  secure  equal  privileges  to  citizens  was  re- 
committed, 122 ;  last  of  the  great  measures  growing 
out  of  the  war,  122 ;  amendment  necessary,  122 ;  at  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  all  its  frfends  asserted 
that  there  was  power  in  It  over  the  elective  fhinchise, 
123 ;  there  must  be  power  in  the  Oovemment  to  pro- 
vide whatever  is  necessary  for  its  preservation,  123 ; 
consequences  if  the  question  of  sufflrage  is  vested  in 
the  States,  193 ;  meaning  of  the  words,  198 ;  one  of  two 
things  is  true,  194 ;  the  powers  existing  in  the  States 
are  the  measure  of  the  powers  which  Congress  may 
exercise,  194 ;  a  republican  form  of  government  is  to 
be  guaranteed,  124 ;  does  the  Constitution  prohibit 
any  State  ttom  regulating  the  right  of  suflhige  f  125 ; 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  195;  meaning  of  the  word 
''priviIeges,'M96;  other  sections,  196 ;  how  the  bill  is 
defensible,  126 ;  object  of  the  bill,  196 ;  the  power  of 
Congress,  127 ;  the  right  of  the  State  to  determfaie  the 
qualification  of  electors  is  older  than  the  Constitntion, 
127 ;  what  authority  \m  there  for  this  bill  ?  127 ;  it  pro- 
poses to  regulate  the  State  elections  or  members  of 
thosJState  Legislature,  128 ;  the  measure  originated  in 
hostility  to  the  States,  128 ;  no  advocate  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  time  of  its  adoption  claimed  for  it  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  qoalification  of  voters  in  the 
States,  1£8;  little  force  in  the  argument  that  the 
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states  might  retase  to  send  members  to  Congress, 
139 ;  the  United  States  cannot  guarantee  any  partic- 
ular form  of  repohlican  government,  129 ;  the  bill 
and  resolution  of  amendment  are  a  sort  ot/elo  de  «e, 
180;  the  singular  anomaly  presented,  ISO;  we  are  in 
no  sense  a  nation,  and,  if  we  become  so,  we  will  be  a 
centralized  despotism  in  some  form,  180 ;  amendment 
offered,  131 ;  agreed  to,  181 ;  the  designation  of  prop- 
erty and  educational  qualifications  recognizes  the 
right  in  any  State  to  establish  a  religious  test,  131 ; 
powers  conferred  by  the  di£fbrent  sections,  181 ; 
amendment  lost,  182;  another  amendment  moved, 
182;  lost,  138;  another  amendment,  182;  lost,  182; 
bill  passed,  188. 

In  ihe  Senate,  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  considered,  188 ;  a 
declaration  to  make  all  men,  without  regard  to  race 
or  color,  equal  before  the  law,  183 ;  the  only  measure 
that  will  really  abolish  slavery,  183;  amendment 
moved,  188;  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  184 ;  it  is  said  we  are  seeking  to  perpetuate 
our  power,  184;  only  two  modes  of  ratification,  184 ; 
how  can  a  member  of  a  Legislature  elected  last  fitll 
act  on  a  question  that  was  not  considered  by  the 
people  when  they  elected  him  ?  186 ;  the  question 
taken  fh>m  the  people  at  the  last  election,  185 ;  what 
did  the  Chicago  platform  mean  f  185 ;  not  merely  a 
qjiestion  of  sufllcage,  135 ;  an  independent  republic 
must  necessarily  control  the  question  of  snflhige  in 
its  own  elections,  186;  amendment  moved,  186;  the 
principle  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  amend- 
ments, 186 ;  It  is  not  competent  for  the  Senate,  in  this 
state  of  its  organization,  to  act  on  an  amendment,  186. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  resolution  considered, 
187 ;  amendment  moved,  187 ;  amendment  and  reso- 
lution substantially  the  same,  187 ;  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  insert  these  words,  *'  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude?  188;  another  amendment  moved,  189; 
why  amend  what  is  already  sufficient?  189 ;  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  ratification,  189 ;  power  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  elections  in  States,  140;  can 
color  be  a  qualification  of  a  voter?  140 ;  if  the  color 
of  the  hair,  or  eyes,  or  skin,  distinguishes  one  race 
from  the  other,  then  the  Legislature  has  a  right  to 
make  it  a  qualification,  141 ;  all  the  power  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  141 ;  this  general  doctrine  com- 
prehends woman  as  well  as  man,  141 ;  principles  and 
doctrines  of  predecessors,  142 ;  proposal  to  submit 
the  amendment  to  the  several  States,  143 ;  facts  in 
regard  to  the  last  amendment,  142 ;  an  amendment 
proposed  to  Legislatures  or  to  conventions  for  ratifi- 
cation, until  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
Is,  of  necessity,  in  its  very  nature,  a  simple  proposi- 
tion, 148 ;  an  anomaly  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  148;  impossible  so  large  a  portion 
should  remain  a  long  time  without  sufCrage,  144; 
meaning  of  the  Chicago  platform,  145;  under  the 
Constitution  no  State  has  the  power  to  deny  suffhige 
on  account  of  color,  146 ;  the  amendment  contains  a 
grant  of  [power  to  Congress  to  set  up  other  tests  for 
voting  and  holding  office,  145 ;  the  Bepublican  plat- 
form, 146;  the  question  of  suffrage  belongs  to  the 
people— is  it  right  for  Congress  to  take  it  away  ?  146 ; 
two  constructions  put  upon  one  clause,  146;  what 
limit  is  there  to  the  power  of  the  people  to  change 
ihe  Constitution?  147;  a  grave  question,  147;  it  is 
averred  that  the  President  may  be  displaced,  and  a 
king  established  instead,  147 ;  where  does  the  power 
of  the  people  to  amend  or  change  the  Constitution 
end?  147;  you  change  the  nature  of  the  Government, 


148 ;  the  case  of  McCnlloch  u.  State  of  Ihnlud, 
148;   Is  it  wise  to  extend  soffhige  to  the  «>lored 
people  ?  149 ;  some  do  not  want  the  Chineie  to  rotf . 
149 ;  exclusion  on  the  ground  of  religion,  149;  poei. 
tion  of  the  Senators  from  the  Western  cout  UO; 
historical  references,  150;  the  heresy  of  eeceeiim  \% 
not  dead,  160 ;  does  the  Constitntlon  nyhow  fiirjoa 
shall  amend  it?  151 ;  State  sovereigntj denied. ISl; 
State  sovereignty  and  Federal  sovereignty  are  the 
two  ideas  planted  in  the  Constitntion,  151 ;  ve  mott 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  imder  the  Conitits- 
tion,  162 ;  Just  as  necessary  to  tDsist  on  the  rights  of 
the  States  as  on  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 152 ;  cannot  find  a  word  in  the  Coattitntion 
which  makes  a  limit  on  the  power  of  the  people  to 
amend  It,  162 ;  what  right  has  any  State  In  Uu&  Unka 
but  that  which  It  gets  Itom  the  ConstitQUon?  15S;  ii 
the  opinion  of  Congress  supreme  on  all  coutitB- 
tional  questions  ?  168 ;  the  Judicial  power  of  tbe  cout 
does  not  contain  political  power,  IM ;  when  the  onrt 
assumes  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of  CoDgree«  iu> 
constitutional  and  void,  then  beghis  the  Btragg^'e  te 
this  country,  154 ;  the  sovereignty  mts  with  the 
people,  155 ;  the  sovereignty  not  delegated  li  reMirtd 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  156 ;  the  goTemment 
of  the  States  is  as  essential  as  the  government  of  ibe 
people,  156 ;  an  amendment  to  abolish  the  goveny 
ment  enacted  by  the  Constitution  exceeds  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  166 ;   what  the  people  of  i  Suis 
have  the  power  to  organize  and  inetltste  they  have 
the  power  to  maintain,  156 ;  in  the  denial  ofthe  ligttf 
to  do  one  thing  an  affirmation  of  the  right  to  do 
another  ?  167 ;  the  fourteenth  amendment  bu  noder- 
taken  to  secure  to  citizens  all  the  privileges  thst  be- 
long to  citizens,  lOT;  extent  of  ite  prorbiooj,  IS; 
the  extent  of  the  name  of  citizen,  156;  tn  exceedtog- 
ly  erroneous  and  detrimental  view,  19;  piltilege  of 
a  citizen  to  vote,  160 ;  the  key  to  the  qaesticai,!*; 
such  construction  cannot  be  maintained,  ISl;  oct>' 
sion  of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  tmcndxaetit. 
161 ;   motion  to  a4Jonm,  162 ;  tost,  !0;  tmcndmest 
lost,  163;  Ihrther  amendment  considered,  leS;  it  <)^ 
dares  exactly  that  we  mean  to  enfranchise  the  AJri 
can,  168 ;  it  wlU  leave  out  the  subject  of  Chinese  Im 
migration,  168 ;  amendment  lost,  168 ;  another  smcEd- 
ment,  164 ;  causes  of  exclusion  fhsm  toting,  161;  ^ 
rule  should  be  nniyersal,  164 ;  ohjectlons  nrsed,  «3: 
amendment  lost,  165;  other  amendments  conridciti 
and  lost,  166-168;  resolution  passed,  168. 

In  the  House,  the  amendments  of  the  8eii«te  coe- 
sidered,  168 ;  House  reAise  to  concur,  169. 

In  the  Senate,  a  committee  of  conference  mowd 
and  lost,  169 ;  non-concur  in  the  action  of  the  B(«»^ 
169 ;  another  rcsohitlon  of  amendment  congidflw 
and  adopted,  169, 170;  amended  in  the  Hoaee,!^: 
conference  held,  170 ;  result,  170. 

In  the  House,  action  taken  for  counting  the  Tt*i 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  171 ;  action  on  ^ 
vote  of  Louisiana,  171 ;  do.  on  the  vote  of  G«wr^ 
171 ;  total  vote,  178;  its  dedaratlan,  Vti\  V^^  * 
fered  in  the  House,  172;  debate,  178;  lesotatwti 
offered,  174 ;  fhrther  debate,  174, 175. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  to  repesl  the  Kt  rrej^ 
lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  ofllccs  coneiden!. 
175;  amendment  proposed,  175;  the  Honie  pi«P««J 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  176;  the  w^^ 
principle  upon  which  the  act  of  IBSl  was  fe«w«i 
ought  to  be  retained,  176;  the  amendmcat  r«*trtfc« 
the  President  except  as  to  his  Cabinet,  V^\  object  u 
the  Tenure-of-offlce  Act,  177;  remove  erery  oWica 
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fhnn  the  Ineomfng  Administrailon,  178 ;  opemtlon  of 
the  new  doctrine  that  the  PreBldent  hai  not  the 
power  of  removal,  178;  onr  experience,  178 ;  conse- 
qnencea  of  the  aaeaaslnatlon  of  Lincoln,  179 ;  practice 
of  the  Government  on  the  power  of  remoral,  179; 
amendmenta  offered  and  reelected,  180;  hUl  laid  aaido 
dnrli^  thia  eeaalon,  180. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  equal  rights  In  the  Blitrtet 
of  Oolnmbla  pa«aed,  180. 

In  the  Senate,  a  reeohitloa  coneidered  rdatlre  to 
the  public  credit,  181 ;  extract  fh>m  the  President's 
message,  181 ;  proposition  to  pay  the  interest  simply, 
181 ;  the  platform  of  a  political  party,  181 ;  object  of 
the  resolntlon  to  express  disapprobation  of  the  Pros- 
ldent*s  message,  183;  amendmenta  proposed,  183; 
resolntlon  agreed  to,  188. 

In  the  Honse,  resolution  ofTered  relatiye  to  repudia- 
tion, and  passed,  188,  184;  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
public  credit  reported,  184;  what  Is  Intended  by  this 
legislation,  any  thing  or  nothing,  185 ;  bill  passed,  188. 

In  the  Senate,  House  bill  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit,  reported,  186 ;  amendments,  186;  bill  passed, 
187 ;  House  refiise  to  concur,  and  a  conference  held, 
and  a  new  bill  reported,  187 ;  explanation  of  it,  187 ; 
protest  against  its  passage,  188 ;  undertake  to  bind 
the  Ooyernment  to  a  material  modllcatlon  of  the  con- 
tract to  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  and  detriment  of 
the  people,  188 ;  did  the  people  of  the  country  expect 
these  bonds  to  be  paid  In  depreciated  paper  ?  180 ; 
bill  passed  in  both  Houses,  190. 

Joint  resolntlon  relative  to  persons  holding  offlces 
in  Vifginia  and  Texas  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 190. 

l>e  flnt  session  of  Forty-ftrst  Congress  conyened, 
191 ;  message  from  the  President,  191 ;  bill  for  the 
fhrther  protection  of  equal  rights  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  passed  both  Houses,  109. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Tenure-of-olllce 
Act  considered,  193 ;  a  suspension  recommended  in* 
stead  of  a  repeal,  193;  not  a  subject  for  legislation, 
193 ;  what  is  proposed  to  do,  198 ;  report  recommitted, 
193;  new  bill  reported,  amendment  agreed  to,  194; 
object  of  the  amendment,  194 ;  explanation  of  the  biO, 
194 ;  bill  passed  in  both  Houses,  196. 

A  bill  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  considered, 
196 ;  amendmenta  offered,  196 ;  a  bin  passed  in  the 
lower  House,  197 ;  in  the  Senate,  substituted  for  the 
Senate  bill,  and  passed,  1V7. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  for  a 
resolution  relaUve  to  Mongolians  to  be  introduced, 
yras  lost,  197;  message  tnm  thePrasfdent,  on  recon- 
struction, 196;  bin  reported  and  passed,  198-300. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  leUitiye    to   Cuba, 
adopted,  903. 
CoHKLiNo,  Bosoos.— Senator  from  New  York,  130;  on 

the  bin  to  repeal  the  tenure-of-offlce  law,  177. 
Cbiwieefim^.— Public  affidrs,  303 ;  finances,  303 ;  debt,  303 ; 
expenditures,  308;  claims,  303;  militia,  303;  publio 
schools,  303 ;  Sheffield  Sdentiflc  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 308 ;  banks,  308;  insurance,  308 ;  charitable  in- 
Btitutions,  308;  State  Beform  School,  904;  State 
Priaon,  304 ;  recommendations  in  €h>yemor*s  mes- 
sage, 904 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  306 ;  ratlflca- 
tion  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  806 ;  resolutions  of 
the  Democratic  State  Conyention,  806;  Bepublican 
resolutions,  906;  election  returns,  306. 
CoNifZss,  JoHK.— Senator  ttom  California,  130 ;  moyes  an 

amendment  to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  166. 
CoBBXTT,  HxNBT  W.^Scnator  fhim  Oregon,  190;  offers 
an  amendment  to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  166. 
Vol.  ix.— 47.    A 


CMton.— Palling  off  of  the  crop  in  1889, 906 ;  causes,  907; 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  In  1869, 
907;  exhibit  of  cotton  manuihctnros  in  the  United 
States  for  1869,  907 ;  crop  for  the  past  two  years,  807, 
908 ;  crop  of  Sea  Isknd  cotton,  306 ;  consumption  In 
Great  Britain,  308 ;  exportation,  306 ;  prices  for  1869, 
906 ;  production  in  fonign  countries,  906. 

OtmnUng  the  yote  for  President  and  Yice-President,  179. 

CsAGiir,  A4B0H  H.^Senator  tnm  New  Hampshire,  ISO ; 
offers  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  130;  on 
fifteenth  amendment,  168. 

Ctedo.— Area,  306 ;  population,  308 ;  goyemment,  306 ;  chief 
towns,  908;  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of 
1808, 308 ;  document  of  the  "Junta  of  the  Laborers, 
906;  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Captain-General, 
909;  Ita  effect,  300;  moyement  of  troops  under  Yal- 
maseda  and  Qnesada,  909 ;  freedom  of  the  pross 
abolished,  909 ;  successes  of  the  insugents,  909 ;  nayal 
expedition  teom  Hayana  against  the  insurgents  at  La 
Guani^,  910;  defeat  of  the  insurgenu  near  Santa 
Cms,  310 ;  emigration  of  Cubans,  910 ;  suffering  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  910;  adyance  of  General  Lesca 
and  engagement  at  Sierra  de  Cubitas,  910 ;  strength  of 
the  robel  forces  under  Quesada,  310;  force  under 
Cesi>edes,  910 ;  abolition  of  slayery  by  the  insurgent 
Assembly  of  Bepresentatlyes,  810;  address  of  the 
Supreme  Junta  of  Cuba  to  Prealdent  Grant,  asking 
for  belligerent  rights  and  a  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence, 910 ;  adyance  of  the  Spanish  troops  against 
the  rebela,  911 ;  proclamation  of  General  Dulce,  mak- 
ing important  changes  in  taxation,  311 ;  mode  of 
warfkre  of  the  insurgents,  911 ;  routing  of  the  rebels 
at  PotreriUo,  911 ;  concentration  of  the  goyemment 
forces  in  the  Yilla  Clara  district,  311 ;  no  organized 

"  '  goyemment  of  the  insurgents,  911 ;  yletory  of  the 
goyemment  troops  atPlacetas,  313;  address  of  Gen- 
eral Cespedes  resigning  his  proyisional  authority  aa 
general>in-chief  and  chief  of  the  goyemment,  313; 
Cespedes  elected  President  of  the  "Bepublic  of, 
Cuba,"  313;  Quesada  commander-in-chief,  913;  proc- 
lamation of  Cespedes  on  assuming  the  presidency, 
913;  proclamation  of  Quesada  to  the  army,  918; 
seyere  proclamation  of  Yalmaseda,  918 ;  engagement 
at  Alta  Gracia,  914 ;  desperate  battle  at  Las  Mlnas  and 
yletory  of  Quesada,  914;  expedition  fitted  out  In  the 
United  States  under  General  Jordan,  arriyes  at  Kay- 
ari  with  guns  and  stores  for  the  Cubans,  914;  defeat 
of  the  Spaniards  near  Puerto  Padre,  914 ;  Captain- 
General  Dulce  determines  to  leaye  Cuba,  314 ;  Gen- 

'  ersl  Caballero  de  Bodas  appointed  his  successor,  314 ; 
decree  of  Bodas  to  preyent  assistance  fhim  foreign 
countries  to  the  Insuigents,  31S;  second  decree, 
announcing  his  policy,  915;  Cubans  reinforced  by 
yolunteers  from  the  United  States,  915 ;  decree  of 
the  Constituent  Cortes,  declaring  roligious  liberty, 
915;  expeditions  ttom  the  United  States,  916  ;  burn- 
ing of  sugar-plantations,  916;  reorganization  of  the 
Cuban  Junta  in  New  York,  916 ;  sympathy  In  South 
America  for  the  Cuban  insurgents,  916 ;  eympathy  In 

'..     the  United  States,  916. 


DAyis,  GABBST.^Senator  £rom  Kentucky,  199;  on  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  184,  186-188,  148,  1M-1S6;  on 
the  bill  tp  strongthen  the  public  credit,  186. 

DxLANOLx,  Clauds  Althoitsx.— Birth,  916 ;  death,  916 ; 
career,  917. 

2Mat9ar».— Legislature,  917;  retjeetion  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  917;  important  tax-bills  passed,  917; 
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resolntioDB  of  WomAn*s  Snflhige  ConTentlon,  918; 
public  schools,  tiB;  pillory  and  whipping-post,  218 ; 
railroad  improvements,  218. 

Denmark,— QoYenment^  218 ;  area,  218 ;  popnlatlon,  219 ; 
finances,  219 ;  army,  219 ;  shipping,  219 ;  important 
meeting  of  ScandinaTlaas  near  Copenhagen,  219. 

Dekbt  (Earl  of),  Edwakd  Qeowwbxt  Staiojet.— Birth. 
219;  death,  219;  edncation,  219;  enters  Parliament, 
219;  fliToni  the  reform  movement  In  1882,  2S0;  In* 
trodnces  Bmandpation  BiU  in  House  of  Commons, 
290;  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  220 ;  saoceeds 
Lord  Bosseli  as  prettier,  221 ;  his  ministries,  221 ; 
character,  221 ;  sdiolarship,  221. 

DipbmuMe  Oorrttpondmoe  and  Iktrdgn  i2stettofi#.--Ala- 
hama  claims,  221 ;  position  of  the  Oovemment  on  the 
Caban  qaestioii,  291 ;  American  citizens  mnidered  by 
Spanish  authorities,  222. 

DizoH,  Jaios.— Senator  ftom  Connectieat,  120;  on  the 
constitotional  amendment,  121 ;  on  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  185 ;  offers  an  amendment  to  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  167;  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  ienore-of- 
office  lair,  179. 

Dominion  of  Canada.— Extent  of  the  Confederatloii,  222 ; 
relations  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  222 ;  efforts 
for  the  admission  of  Prince  Edward*s  Island,  228; 
Nova  Scotia,  228;  schools  in  Canada,  288;  finances, 
288 ;  Parliamentary  measures,  824 ;  Legislature  oC 
Ontario,  224;  of  Qnobec,  224;  population  of  the  Do- 
minion, 224. 

DoouTTLi,  Jambb  B.--Senator  fhim  Wisconsin,  120 ;  on 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  161-168 ;  on  the  bill  to  re- 
lieal  the  tenure-of-ofllce  law,  118. 

Dhjjcb, Chablbs  D^-Senator  from  Missouri,  120;  on  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  147, 162-154, 157-160, 162. 

Duw-GoBDOK,  Lady  Loor.— Birth,  225 ;  death,  285 ;  par- 
enttge,  225;  liieiary  pursuits,  296. 

Duxxa  T  Gasat,  Do]mr«o.~Birth,  225;  career,  225; 
Captain-  General  of  Cuba,  220 ;  leaves  Cuba  for  Spain, 
214 ;  death,  285. 

DmrousoH,  BoBLrr.--BUth,  226 ;  death,  226 ;  pursuits, 
226;  works,  226. 

DCTTOK,  HKimT.— Birth,  287;  puraults^  987;  death,  227. 

Dtob,  Bev.  AuBZAifBVB.— Birth,  287 ;  death,  227 ;  literary 
pun>uits,  227 ;  Shakspeariao  studies,  228. 


BaiAtm  C^rcAet.— Statistics,  228;  the  Greek  Church, 
220 ;  the  Armenians,  229 ;  the  Neatorians,  229 ;  statis- 
tics of  the  Chaldean  bishops,  280 ;  states  of  the  Nes- 
torian  bishops,  280;  worka  on  the  Neatorians,  281 ; 
the  Copts,  281 ;  the  Abyssinians,  281 ;  biography  of 
Abnna  Saiama,  281. 

JEhfodior.— Area,  288;  population,  288 ;  exports,  288;  for- 
eign debt,  288;  condition  of  the  Government,  288; 
persons  banished,  288 ;  policy  of  the  dictator,  Moreno, 
288 ;  National  Convention,  238. 

Sdmukds,  Gxobok  F.— Senator  from  Vermont,  120 ;  on 
fifteenth  amendment,  154, 167-160, 168 ;  on  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  tenure-ofkifflce  law,  176;  on  repudiation, 
181,182, 

JIlTlpC.— Government,  288 ;  establishment  of  an  Egyptian, 
at  Cairo,  284 ;  finances,  284 ;  commerce,  284 ;  relationa 
with  Turkey,  284;  letter  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Viceroy 
detailing  the  complaints  of  Turkey,  284 ;  reply  of  the 
Viceroy  to  the  Sultan,  286 ;  speech  of  the  Viceroy  at 
the  opening  of  Pariiament,  986 ;  Sues  Canal,  opening 
festivities,  287;  distances  saved,  287;  trade  of  the 
canal— influence  on  commerce,  S88 ;  official  regula- 


tions for  navigation,  288;  theq:aflsUoDofttMBMtal. 
ixation  of  the  canal,  288. 

BKDBiDea,  Chablxs  A.— Bepresentsttve  ftwn  WlseoBtln, 
120 ;  offors  amendment  to  the  OoBstttatka.  lU;  « 
enforeing  the  fourteenth  amendnsnt,  186-Ul;  ia 
counting  the  vote  of  Qeoigia  for  Pmidcat,  174 

iRteeridly.— Electro-magnetic  hiduclloa  oiscUbm,  fli; 
new  forms  of  batteilea,  289 ;  new  frietkntlBiaditDe, 
289;  new  thermo-electric  pile,  210  ;whsle«tfdibifbj 
electricity,  240 ;  eleetnMnagnetic  eaglnei  oa  cklp- 
board,  240;  electric  alazms  forvailatioB  aftapm. 
ture,  240 ;  electrfe  beacons,  241 ;  a  plioMMkdiOi 
scope,  241 ;  electro  depositioB  of  copper  and  bun, 
941;  the  electric  U^t  for  phoftOKiipUi«  v»k  the 
microeeope,  241 ;  vegetable  clectro«oloii,  Ml;  m- 
cumulated  magnetle  power,  218 ;  msgnstinadtfee 
casting  of  iron,  248 ;  electro-espillsiy  sdkm,  M; 
ezperlments  with  a  great  IndndlflB  eoO,  M;  te»- 
tion  of  an  eleetrlo  discharge,  244;  eloctile  coBdi& 
tlvity  of  li<inid8, 245 ;  an  exphHiatSon  oCp«lusiniBs 
and  some  Ughtnlnff  |»beBOBMoa,  241 

Xluott,  Chabus.— Birth,  246;  death,  M6;  psmiti. 
24A. 

Sixxs,  Sir  Hxnir.— Birth,  217;  death,  2ff;  paiKiti,M;; 
works,  217. 

.ffiurvps.— Politlcsl  excitemeBtIn  8pafa^  2IT;  ttodediaei 
in  France,  247;  disestabliahmcnt  of  the  iogBoa 
Church  in  Irehmd,  247;  condition  of  lAIn  Is  An- 
trie,  247;  progresa  of  the  oonsoUdstioB  offleainr. 
248;  policy  of  Bnssia,  248;  govenuMnt  of  TUfccy. 
248;  population  and  extent  of  the  coBitiiMciffti^ 

Ezim  (Bishop  oO«  Bight  Bev.  Hssbt  PmiKm  - 
Birth,  2e;  death,  248;  curly  edneatloo,lt8;  oner, 
240;  chaxacter,  249. 


FsLT,  Rev.  Jossra  Bablow.— Birth,  SSO;  piiiiuti,i90; 
works,  250;  death,  280. 

IteBT,  Onmi  8.— Senator  from  Coanectleat,  UO;  « 
fifteenth  amendment,  168. 

FSssBHDBi,  William  Prt.— Birth,  S80;  deilh,  SO;  !»> 
litical  career,  950;  senatorial  esner,  »;  cboM 
Secretary  of  ^e  Treasniy,  251 ;  flDSiidal  poUq.Cl ; 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  impsscbsMSt  of  In- 
dent Johnson,  261 ;  character,  Sfii. 

Financa  of  ths  UfMtd  Stote.— Beceiptssnd  ezpeeOtiit* 
for  the  year  ending  June  80. 1666,  SO;  do.  frr^ 
quarter  ending  September  80,  1860,  »S;  m*!"^ 
receipU  and  expenditures  fortbeiscslyeirl8:&^: 
decieaae  of  the  public  debt,  208;  eioeMof  vt^ 
over  expenditnrea,  268 ;  aInUng  fond,  953;  e<«S9« 
of  the  curren<7,254;  views  of  the  8ecntti7<tfi^ 
Treaauy  concerning  the  more  innsdiitt  aaatr 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  254;  onfimolw^^^ 
expenditures  since  the  doseof  thsw*r,»;Ko^ 
tSon  of  the  public  debt  since  1866. 9BB;  ^""^^ 
for  a  series  of  yean,  265;  increase  of  itUnwl^v^ 
Southern  improvement,  266;  aanoslprodnctorV 
United  States,  266;  statlsttes  of  isssoftctiirt^J"' 
statiMBent  of  the  values  crsated  1v  the  iMdiaf  »^ 
tries,  208 ;  assessed  vahie  of  real  sad  penooAl  P^ 
arty  in  six  Statea,  268;  amount  of  ADcriciB*]^ 
ttes  held  in  foreign  coontriea,  268 ;  ftaw«7^  "^ 

Z  shares  held  abroad,  208  ;rsoapltabtloQ  of  fon^Jf 
debtedneas,  260 ;  oiovement  of  spads  sadbsIUB^- 

exhibitof  Importo,  exporU,aBdreexport«,fof**^ 
of  yeare,  260;  remarks  of  the  oomniM^^  » 
mittance  of  bonds,  260;  cfltetsofsa  exceMiTeo*- 
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tioD  of  the  corrency,  860 ;  statemente  showUig  a  die- 
oi^ganizadon  in  the  kbor  of  the  country,  900;  receipts 
of  Snternal  revenae  for  1868  and  1800, 901 ;  expenses 
of  coUocting  the  reveane,  969;  statistics  of  the  reye- 
uue  department,  909;  monthly  range  of  Qoremment 
secaritlos,  968;  prices  of  articles  of  produce  for  a 
series  of  yean,  964;  dally  price  of  gold,  965;  prices 
of  stocks,  966. 
FiTZFATBicK,  BBNJjumr.-^Blrth,  907;  death,  967;  career, 

967. 
FuncHKB,  RiCBABD.^Blrtii,  967 ;  death,  967 ;  legal  attain- 
ments, 967. 
.FbridO.— Meeting  of  the  Legtslatore,  968 ;  eondnslon  of 
the  Impeachment  proceedings  against  Oovemor  Beed» 
968 ;  efforts  to  unseat  Senator  Gilbert,  968 ;  organiza- 
tion of  a  common-school  system,  968 ;  adJonmment 
-  of  the  Leglslatnie,  968;  annexation  of  West  Florida 
to  Alahsma,  968 ;  reasons  giren  by  the  AlaTwima  Com- 
missioners for  annexation,  d68;  Florida  commis- 
sloBers,  989 ;  popular  rote  on  aonexation,  980 ;  extra 
sessioD  of  the  Legislature,  960;  rerlslon  of  the  reve- 
nne  and  tax  laws,  960;  legislation  in  behalf  of  rail- 
roads, 970;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
970;  Bepahllcan  Oonyention,  970 ;  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Florida,  970;  resolutions,  970 ;  disorders,  970; 
reoiganizatlon  of  the  Bepublican  party,  971 ;  address 
of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee,  971 ; 
financial  condition  of  the  State,  971 ;  penitentiary, 
979;  removal  of  political  disabilities  recommended, 
979. 
Fouox,  Gbobob.— Birth,  979 ;  death,  979 ;  pursuits,  973 ; 

publications,  979. 
FoiTLXB,  J.  S.— Senator  from  Tennessee,  190;  offers  an 

amendment  to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  168. 
F^nee.—QoremmenU  879 ;  area,  979 ;  new  ministry,  979 ; 
army  ofllcers,  973 ;  divisions  of  the  army,  918 ;  Ameri- 
can minister,  978 ;  minister  to  the  United  States,  978 ; 
population,  978 ;  religious  statistics,  978 ;  foreigners, 
978;  population  of  the  colonial  possessions,  978;  bud- 
get, 978;  army,  978;  navy,  974;  special  commerce, 
974;  shipping,  974;  railroads,  974;  postal  statistics, 
974 ;  extent  of  telegraphic  lines,  974;  opening  of  the 
new  legislstive  session,  974;  speech  of  the  EmjMror, 
974 ;  remarks  of  President  Schneider  on  closing  the 
aeseion  of  the  Legislative  Body,  975 ;  abolition  of  the 
servlee-books  of  woriring-men,  975 ;  address  of  the 
Emperor  thereon,  975 ;  text  of  the  bin,  976 ;  railway 
communication  with  Belgium,  976;  new  election  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  978;  excitement  and  disorders, 
276 ;  results  of  the  election,  976 ;  riotous  demonstra- 
tions in  Paris  and  other  cities,  977;  efforts  of  the 
troops  to  disperse  the  rioters,  977;  the  Bmperor^s 
speech  to  the  soldiers  at  the  camp  of  Chalons,  978 ; 
meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body  for  the  verification  of 
powers  of  the  new  deputies,  978 ;  address  of  the  Min- 
ister of  State,  978 ;  action  of  the  Legislative  Body  con- 
cerning proposed  Oovemment  reforms,  978;  imperial 
message  announcing  the  basis  of  the  reforms,  978 ; 
dismissal  of  Bouher  snd  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
9f78;  senatus  oonsultum  adopted  by  Uie  Senate,  978; 
its  provisions,  978 ;  maniJbsto  of  the  opposition  depu- 
ties in  rlferenee  to  opening  the  regular  session  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  970 ;  imperial  decree  making  certain 
modifications  in  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  979 ; 
speech  of  the  Emperor  on  opening  the  Legislative 
Body,  980 ;  position  of  political  parties  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  981 ;  programme  of  the  members  of  the  right 
centre,  981 ;  views  of  the  left  centre,  981 ;  the  left,  981 ; 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  989;  formation  of  a  new 


ministry  under  OlUvier,  981 ;  beginning  of  constitu- 
tional government,. 989;  Yellow-book,  989;  foreign 
relations,  989. 

FBEUNOHimnKH,  Fbxdsbiok  T.— Senator  fh>m  New  Jer* 
sey,  190 ;  on  flfteeth  amendment,  160. 

Frtendt,  —Early  settlement  in  America,  988 ;  character  of 
their  meethigs,  988 ;  America,  988 ;  division  in  Ameri- 
can Friends,  988 ;  belief  of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  988 ; 
doctrines  of  the  Hfadaite  Quakers,  983 ;  yeady  meet- 
ings, 984;  schools,  984;  society  of  Progressive 
Friends,  984;  yearly  meeting  in  Canada,  984 ;  Qreat 
Britain  and  Lwland,  984 ;  literary  instltations  in  Great 
Britain,  985;  Norway,  985;  Madagascar,  985;  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  985. 

FuAD,  Mcmcsn.— Birth,  985;  death,  985;  parentage,  385; 
career,  985 ;  literary  attainments,  986. 

O 

Gabdmbr,  Colonel  Chablbs  K.»Blrth,  980;  death,  986; 
career,  986. 

Geogrcgihictti  EsgtlorcUiont  and  DiteoperUn  In  I860.— Gen- 
eral aspect,  986:  martyrs  to  geographical  sdenoe, 
987;  rumors  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  987; 
explonttons  of  C.  F.  Hall  in  the  Aretlo  region,  987 ; 
Arctic  explorations  of  Dr.  Hayes,  987;  the  rontea  to 
the  North  Pole,  988;  Swedish  expeditions,  988;  ex- 
pedition under  Dr.  Petermann,  968^  expeditions  of 
Bosenthal,  98S ;  expedition  of  Lament,  989 ;  the  Pal- 
User  expedition,  980;  exploration  of  the  Obi  and 
Yenisei  Rivers,  988;  expedition  to  Siberia,  989;  the 
fiiuna  of  Greenland,  980 ;  British  America,  980;  ex- 
ploration of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  980 ;  United 
States,  990;  exploration  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  991 ; 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  909 ;  valleys  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  989;  table  of  the  annual  pre- 
cipttatlon  of  imin  at  seversl  stations  in  North 
America,  999 ;  table  of  temperature  at  seversl  sta- 
tions in  North  America,  908 ;  Indian  mounds  In 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  908 ;  latitude  and  longitude  of 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  anddilfeience  in 
time  fh>m  Greenwich,  994;  Mexico,  904;  Central 
America,  994 ;  West  Indies,  994 ;  South  America,  994 ; 
Yenesuela,  906;  Bmsll,  996;  Patagonia,  995;  Chili, 
996;  Paraguay,  996;  Peru«  996 ;  wann  currenta  in  the 
northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  996;  Europe,  997;  meaaure- 
ments  of  Mount  2Btna,  997;  survey  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
997 ;  European  Turkey,  997 ;  Asia,  997 ;  Palestine,  997 ; 
Turkey  in  Asia,  998 ;  explomtions  of  Prot  Pnmpelly, 
998 ;  explorations  of  the  French  expedition  up  the 

•     Me-Kong  River,  998 ;  AustraUwia,  999 ;  Africa,  999. 

G»rffkt.  — Beadmission  Into  the  Union,  800 ;  colored 
members  expelled  fh)m  the  Legislature,  800;  com- 
munication of  Governor  Bullock  to  Congress  in  refer- 
ence to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  800;  congres- 
sional bin  providing  for  the  reassemblhig  of  the  Con- 
stitutiottal  Convention,  800;  confilcting  reports  of 
the  state  of  afihlm  in  Georgia,  800;  views  of  Gov* 
emor  BuUock,  800;  statement  of  Nelson  Tift,  800, 
801 ;  the  State  not  represented  in  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, 801 ;  bill  reported  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Butler  for  the  reconstruction  of  Geoigla, 
801 ;  debate  on  the  bin,  808 ;  meeting  of  the  LeglsUi- 
tnre,  809 ;  Governor  Bullock*B  Interpretation  of  the 
reconstruction  acts,  809 ;  his  plan  for  completing  the 
work  of  reconstraction,  809;  prooeedings  of  the] 
Legislature,  806;  enooursgement  of  immigration, 
808 ;  act  in  relation  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  806 ; 
acts  vetoed  by  the  Executive,  808 ;  action  on  the  fif^ 
teenth  amendment,  806;  oontroyersy  between  the 
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GoTornor  and  State  Treaearer  In  reference  to  cer- 
tain financial  transactionp,  901 ;  order  of  QoTemor 
Bollock  prohibiting  official  intercourse  between  State 
Treasurer  Augier  and  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  806 ;  statement  of  Mr.  Augier,  805; 
controTersy  between  the  Comptroller  and  theTreas- 
urer,  806;  right  of  a  negro  to  hold  office  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  806 ;  opinion 
of  Justice  HcCay,  805 ;  opinion  of  Chief- Justice 
BrowUf  806 ;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Warner, 
807;  marriages  between  white  and  colored  persons 
held  to  be  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court,  SOT ;  state 
of  society  during  the  year,  808 ;  letter  of  Senator  Wil- 
son to  President  Grant  concerning  disorders  in  Geor^ 
gla,  898 ;  report  of  General  Terry  on  the  state  of 
aflDEiIrs  in  C^igia,  806;  Goyemor  Bullock  goes  to 
Washington  tooiige  the  fhrther  reconstruction  of  the 
State,  809 ;  reconstruction  recommended  in  thePresl- 
.  denies  message,  809 ;  bill  for  reconstruction  passed 
by  Congress,  800 ;  text  of  the  bill,  809 ;  proclamation 
x>f  the  Goyemor  sununoning  a  provisional  Legislature, 
810 ;  order  of  General  Sherman  appointing  General 
Terry  commanding  genera],  810;  statistics  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  810 ;  railroads,  810. 

(?0r?iiany.— German  unity,  810;  population,  810;. reli- 
gious statistics,  810;  opening  of  the  North-German 
Parliament,  810 ;  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  810 ; 
opposition  of  Bismarck  to  liberal  measures,  811; 
Fede'ral  budget,  811 ;  Bismarck  disapproves  of  a  re- 
duction in  the  military  establishment,  811 ;  speech  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  on  closing  the  ZoUverein  Parlia- 
ment, 811 ;  dose  of  the  North-German  Parliament, 
the  king*B  rhumi  of  the  work  of  the  session,  811 ; 
general  policy  of  the  government,  812;  remarks  of  the 
King  on  the  completion  of  the  first  German  naval  sta- 
tion, 812;  rUumS  of  Imports  into  the  ZoUverein, 
818 ;  North-German  merchant  navy,  818 ;  North-Ger- 
man North  Sea  merchant  fleet,  818 ;  telegraphic  com- 
munication of  the  North-German  Confederation,  818 ; 
Protestant  Congress  at  Worms,  814;  social  demo- 
cratic Congress,  814 ;  Teachers*  Congress,  814 ;  popu- 
lation of  prominent  cities,  814. 

Ood,  Church  <2r.— Summary  of  its  condition,  814 ;  ninth 
triennial  meeting  of  the  general  eldership,  814. 

GoTTSCHALX,  Louis*  HoBKAU.— Birth,  815  ;  death,  816 ; 
career,  816 ;  compositions,  816 ;  character,  815. 

GtoiroH,  Field-Marshal  Hush.— Birth,  815;  death,  815; 
career,  816. 

Gbahax,  Tboxaj.— Titles,  816;  birth,  816;  death,  816; 
pursuits,  816. 

Qbant,  U.  S.— President  of  the  United  States,  feyors 
Darien  Canal  project,  110 ;  letter  to  the  Senate  on  A. 
T.  Stewart's  nomination,  191, 192 ;  message  on  recon- 
struction, 198;  recommends  bill  for  reconstruction  of 
Geoigia,  809;  special  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending that  elections  be  held  In  Ylxglnia,  Texas, 
and  Mississippi,  for  voting  on  Uie  State  constitutions, 
465 ;  letter  to  Judge  Dent  on  Mississippi  aflbirs,  467 ; 
proclamation  for  an  election  in  Mississippi  to  vote  on 
the  State  constitution,  460 ;  letter  to  Lopez  on  the  re- 
call of  Minister  McMahon  firom  Paraguay,  666 ;  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  682 ;  inaugnral  address,  687 ;  proc- 
lamations, 688,  689 ;  reply  to  the  committee,  694 ; 
message  to  the  Senate  on  A.  T.  Stewart,  696 ;  reply 
to  the  del^;ation  of  Colored  Convention,  708. 

Oreat  .Br^toin.— Area  and  population,  810 ;  Government, 
816;  Qneen  Victoria,  816 ;  Prince  of  Wales,  816;  the 
Cabinet,  816 ;  other  ministerial  officers,  816 ;  defeat  of 
the  Disraeli  ministry,  816;  discussion  In  Parliament 
of  Senator  pumner^s  speech  on  the  Alabama  claims 


treaty,  817;  commercial  condition,  817;  sUtistlca  of 
railways,  817 ;  table  of  electors  in  BnglandandW&l». 
817;  finances— revenue  and  expenditare,  818;  uaj 
and  navy  expenses,  818;  national  debt,  818;  innj, 
818 ;  navy,  819 ;  income,  819 ;  commerce  tad  todastij. 
819;  shipping,  819;  textile  industry,  8)0;  mlaenla 
and  metals,  8M;  emigration,  880;  panpeiina  In  tbc 
United  Kingdom,  821 ;  statistics  of  crime,  8U ;  edna- 
tion,  832;  religious  sUtistics,  828. 

(TfVtfw.— <3^vemment,  828 ;  population,  838 ;  TeUgknuSS; 
conference  of  European  powers  in  Paris,  80;  soU 
of  the  Greek  plenipotentiary  reftasing  to  usUt  at 
the  Conference,  828 ;  note  of  ISangabt  atatlng  tiie 
causes  of  the  oonfilct  between  Greece  aad  Tuker, 
821;  wlHingness  of  Greece  to  accept  an  amiable 
arraogement,  824 ;  protocol  of  the  Conferenee,  88; 
resignation  of  the  Greek  ministry  and  fomatlon  of  a 
.  new  ministry,  826 ;  acceptance  by  the  new  wMPij 
of  the  decision  of 'the  Conference,  886;  opeslBS  of 

Jt  the  new  Chambers,  826 ;  army  and  navy,  886;  tadgct, 


Oreek  C^titvft.— Important  letter  of  the  Patriardi  oTGod- 
stantlnople  to  the  Archbishop  of  Oantettaij,  86; 
effect  of  the  letter,  837;  directioos  respeeUog  ffae 
burial  of  members  of  the  English  Chnich,  8r;  ^ 
toiy  of  the  Bulgarian  question,  837 ;  prssent  aaped  d 
the  same,  828 ;  the  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  tbe  Bai- 
■ias,828;  stotlsUcs  of  the  Bnseo-QreekCtaNfa,S8; 
cleigy  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  888;  Buaten 
monasteries,  899 ;  ecclesiastical  refonns  in  BoMia* 
880;  sects  among  the  Russian  schlsmattes.  890;  the 
Morelschikl,  880;  the  Scoptat,  880 ;  the  KhliBti,831; 
the  Beslovesnlkl,  881 ;  the  Dukhobortsi,  88L 

Gkbswzix,  Bev.  Edwabd.— Birth,  881;  death,  SSI  ;pa^ 
suits,  881 ;  works,  881. 

Gbisi,  Giuua.— Birth,  882 ;  death,  883;  noakal  edoea- 
tlon,  882;  career,  882. 

QuTHRix,  Jaxks.— Birth,  832 ;  death,  882 ;  canet,Sft 


Hall,  Captain  C.  F.— Arctic  explorer,  887. 

JJamteTV*— Area  and  population,  888 ;  bndget,  8SS;  debt, 
888 ;  imporU,  838 ;  shipping,  888 ;  emigration,  983. 

Hahldt,  Hankibal.— Elected  United  States  Senator  fits 
Maine,  401. 

Habfeb,  jA]iX8.~Birth,  888;  bosIneM  career,  881;  ^- 
acter,  888 ;  death,  884. 

Batxs,  Dr.  J.  J.— Arctic  explorer,  287. 

i^ayfi.— Continuance  of  the  civU  vrar-mHitaiy  open- 
tions,  884 ;  demand  of  the  French  admlisl  for  tbe  p!' 
ment  of  the  French  debt,  884 ;  the  maU  taken  ftos* 
British  maltsteamer  by  Sahiave's  ofllcera,  884;  apoi- 
ogy  and  reparation  demanded,  834 ;  apokvyofSatoiv^ 
884 ;  reply  of  the  EngUah  eapUln,  885 ;  cfaanfieo'*^ 
fairs  in  fkvor  of  the  revolutlocists,  885;  adnsce  la 
the  price  of  exchange,  886 ;  Salnave  conaatntea  hi» 
forces  at  Port  an  Prince,  885;  prodamatkiB  to  tte 
people  and  army,  886 ;  prodamatian  of  General  Che- 
vallier,  886 ;  attack  of  the  revolutionists  apon  Toti» 
Prince,  836;  retreat  of  Salnave  from  tl*  city,  8»; 
provisional  government  established,  886. 

HxNDXBsoN,  John  B.— Senator  ttom  Missoul,  ISO:  JoW 
resolution  offered  by,  121. 

HxNSBioKs,  Thoxas  A.— Senator  fW>m  Indlaos,  W:  o> 
fifteenth  amendment,  184,  145-149,  158;  oo  repod:*- 
tion,  181, 183 ;  on  the  public  debt,  187. 

HxNGSTXiaiSBO,  Ebkst  Wxlhklm.— Birth,  887;  de«tt» 
887 ;  theological  studies,  887;  works,  SS7. 
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Hesge'Danngtadt.—QoYeTDmeiit,  837 ;  area  and  popala- 
tioQ,  887 ;  budget,  887 ;  public  debt,  887. 

HouLAJT,  William  S.— Bepresentative  ttom  Indiana,  190 ; 
OD  counting  the  rote  of  Oeoi^a  for  President,  173. 

IIowABD,  Jacob  H.— Senator  fh>m  Michigan,  120;  on 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  148,  145,  146,  156-157,  161, 
164. 

nowK,  TDcoTfiT  0.->Senator  fh>m  WliconBin,  148 ;  on 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  148, 166. 

IXiTBZB,  TicTOB  Aijc£.— Birth,  837 ;  death,  887 ;  pursuits, 
387;  historical  and  critical  works,  387. 

iZtffi^ayy.— Goyemment,  888;  conference  of  the  non- 
Msgyar  nationalities,  888 ;  programme  agreed  upon, 
838 ;  conference  of  the  Rumanians,  888 ;  address  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  opening  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  888 ;  dose  of  the  Hungarian  Diet— speech  from 
the  throne,  889;  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  889. 

Httst,  Jajoes.— Birth,  840 ;  death,  810;  pursuits,  340. 

^yefrogwtltfm.— Elongation  and  retraction  of  the  palla- 
dium wire  -experiments  of  Hr.  Oraham,  840 ;  occln> 
sion  of  hydrogen  by  palladium  alloys,  841 ;  palladium, 
gold,  and  hydrogenium,  841 ;  paUadlum,  silver,  and 
hydrogenium,  841 ;  palladium,  nickel,  and  hydrogen!- 
-   am,  341 ;  density  of  hydrogenium,  841. 


iZZsfloiff.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  813 ;  legislation  of 
the  session,  843 ;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment, 843;  passage  of  the  canal  and  river  improve- 
ment bill,  843;  law  fi>r  the  exclusion  of  diseased 
cattle  flrom  the  State,  848;  the  law  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Circuit  Court,  843 ;  session  of  the 
Legislature  dosed,  348 ;  report  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  new  State-house,  843;  appropriatious  of  the 
Legislature,  848;  railroad  l^slation,  848;  Insane 
Asylum,  844;  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
844 ;  improved  system  for  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, 844;  institution  for  the  education  of  feeble- 
minded children,  844 ;  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Unl- 
Terslty,  844;  financial  condition  of  the  State,  844; 
Taluation  of  railroad  property,  845 ;  exhibit  of  per- 
sonal property,  845;  county,  town,  and  dty  debts, 
846 ;  Increase  of  taxation,  845 ;  report  of  the  treasurer 
ahowing  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  845 ;  cultivated 
land,  846 ;  soil,  846 ;  school  statistics,  846;  remarks  of 
Peter  Cartwright  at  the  Methodist  Conference,  346 ; 
dairies,  846;  mUk  statistlcji,  847;  Judicial  decision 
that  bank  capital  must  be  assessed  at  its  par  value, 
847 ;  decision  concerning  the  rights  of  passengers  on 
railroad  trains,  847 ;  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
yention,  847 ;  popular  vote  thereon,  847;  the  members 
elected,  848;  constitutional  conventions  heretofore 
held,  848 ;  meeting  and  oiganlisation  of  the  conven- 
tion, 848 ;  resolutions  adopted,  848 ;  earnings  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Ballroad,  348 ;  tax  paid  by  same,  848 ; 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  State  for  a  series  of 
years,  IMS ;  State  debt,  848 ;  questions  to  come  before 
the  conyentlon,  849. 

/ynmlTTO/ion.— Unusually  lan^e  Immigration  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1860, 849 ;  immigration  to  the  United  States 
for  a  series  of  years,  849;  table  of  nationalities  and 
occupations  of  Immigrants  for  1869,  849 ;  Commla- 
sioners  of  Emigration  in  New  York,  849;  work  of  the 
Labor  Exchange  for  1866  and*69, 8S0 ;  immigration  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  860 ;  nationalities  and  destination 
of  Immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  dur- 
ing 1866  and  1869, 860 ;  same  statistics  for  each  year 


since  1847,  851 ;  avowed  destination  of  passengers 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  since  1864, 853 ;  remarkable 
changes  in  the  tide  of  European  emigration  and  the 
causes  thereof,  853 ;  causes  in  the  United  States  af- 
fecting the  tide  of  European  emigration,  353;  ocou- 
pations  of  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States 
since  1856,  858 ;  eflbct  of  immigration  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  854 ;  amount  of  money 
brought  by  each  immigrant,  854 ;  the  question  of  im- 
migration in  the  Southern  States,  854. 

/lufki.— Area  and  population,  854;  revenue,  854;  expen- 
ditures, 854 ;  debt,  854 ;  Imports  and  exports,  854 ; 
remarkable  progress  in  the  Punjab,  854 ;  revenae,  854 ; 
extent  of  the  India  trade,  856 ;  the  Urdu  and  the 
Hindi  languages,  855 ;  religious  sodetles,  866 ;  Brahma 
Club,  856 ;  philanthropic  societies,  856 ;  spiritual  prog- 
ress among  Hindoo  and  Moslem,  356. 

Jndiana.9-M,oet]ng  of  the  Legislature,  366 ;  election  of 
United  States  Senator,  856;  Joint  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  tenure-of-oflice  law  and  coin  contracts 
presented  to  Congress,  856;  fifteenth  amendment 
before  the  Legislature,  866 ;  strategy  of  Democratic 
members  to  prevent  its  ratification,  857 ;  disruption  of 
the  Legislature,  857;  special  session  convened  by  order 
of  the  Governor,  357;  vote  on  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
857 ;  dispute  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ratification,  857 ; 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  specific  appropriation  bill,  357 ;  modification  of 
the  election  laws,  857 ;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
concerning  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  national-bank 
notes,  857 ;  condition  of  the  treasury,  856 ;  mineral 
resources,  856 ;  report  of  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  setUe  the  State  war  claims  against  the  General 
Government,  859 ;  resolutions  of  the  Woman^s  State 
Buff'rage  Convention,  859. 

ibtra.— Area  and  population,  860 ;  character  of  the  land, 
860 ;  shipments  of  stock  and  grain,  860 ;  imports,  860 ; 
railroads,  860;  school  statistics,  860;  condition  of  the 
treasury,  860 ;  value  and  taxation  of  property,  361 ; 
convention  for  the  improvement  of  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  the  lakes, 
861 ;  resolutions,  861 ;  results  of  the  geological  survey, 
861 ;  State  Library,  861 ;  public-land  grants,  863 ;  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  863 ;  resolutions,  363 ;  Republican 
Convention,  863 ;  resolutions,  863 ;  result  of  the  dec- 
tion,863. 

/btfy.— Ctovemment,  868 ;  area  and  population,  868 ;  pub- 
lic debt,  868 ;  war-vessels,  863 ;  commerce,  868 ;  agi- 
tation of  the  financial  question,  868 ;  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  finance  minister,  868 ;  opposition  to  the 
gri«t-tax,  863;  resignation  of  the  ministers,  868 ;  new 
ministry  formed,  868 ;  operation  of  the  grist-tax,  863 ; 
new  ministerial  crisis,  868;  Lanzas  ministry,  863; 
financial  plans,  864 ;  agitation  in  regard  to  taxes,  364 ; 
the  King,  864 ;  scheme  for  a  reoiganixation  of  the 
army,  864 ;  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  864. 


Jahk,  Otho.— Birth,  864 ;  death,  864 ;  pursuits,  864 ;  works, 
864. 

J^an.— Area  and  population,  865 ;  confilct  between  the 
Mikado  and  Tycoon,  866 ;  foreign  powers  represented 
in  Japan,  865;  commerce  and  shipping,  865;  pro- 
visional government  formed  on  the  island  of  Yesso  by 
supporters  of  the  Tycoon,  865 ;  Parliament  assembled 
at  Yeddo  by  order  of  the  Mikado,  866 ;  message  of  the 
Emperor,  9BS ;  scheme  for  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Parliament,  865 ;  the  capital  of  Yesso  attacked 
by  the  Mikadoes  forces,  866;  questions  fh)m  the 
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Foreign  Office  digcussed  in  the  Parliament  at  Yeddo, 
807;  opposition  in  Parliament  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, aOB ;  tennination  of  the  civil  war,  866 ;  the  laws 
of  Gongensama,  868;  rerenne,  868;  criminal  code, 
868 ;  maintenance  of  the  army,  809 ;  Japanese  progress, 
809 ;  new  era  In  foreign  political  intercourse,  869 ; 
imports  and  exports,  889 ;  Anstilan  embassy  to  Japan, 
869;  incidents  of  the  mission,  809. 

JxKGKzs,  Thomas  A.— BepresentatiTe  fh>m  Bhode  Island, 
ISO ;  on  enforcing  fifteenth  amendment,  181, 183. 

•74Ww.^Board  of  Delegates  of  American  Israelites,  its 
objects,  810;  Palestine  Ihnd,  870;  amendment  of  San- 
day  laws,  870;  Jewish  publications,  870;  Jewish  Col- 
lege at  PhiladelphiA— report  of  the  committee,  870 ; 
Babbinical  conference  of  reformed  Jews,  871 ;  pro- 
ceedings, 871 ;  free-school  organiisation  in  New  York, 
873;. schools  of  the  Unirersal  Israelitish  Alliance, 
871 ;  report  of  Joseph  Halery  on  the  Falaaha  Jews, 
871 ;  Israelite  Congress  in  Hnngaiy,  879 ;  condition  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  Banabian  principalities,  872; 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress  relative  to  persons  hold- 
ing civil  offices  in  Virginia  and  Texas,  190. 

Johnson,' Akdbxw.— Address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  689. 

JoxDn,  Baron  Hbnbi.— birOi,  87S;  death,  873;  career, 
373;  publications,  878. 

JoNxs,  BBNKST.—Birth,  878 ;  death,  878;  education,  878 ; 
career,  878;  poetical  compositions,  874. 

JoNXs,  Thomab  L.— Bepresentative  fh>m  Kentucky,  ISO; 
on  enforcing  the  fourteenth  amendment,  195. 

JuKxs,  JosKPH  Bkitb.— Birth,  874 ;  death,  874 ;  pursuits, 
874;  works,  874. 


JTaiiMW.— Financial  condition,  874 ;  schools,  874 ;  chari- 
table Institutions,  874 ;  recommendations  of  the  Oov- 
emorto  the  Legislature,  875 ;  railroads,  875 ;  water 
route  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  875;  ratification  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  875 ;  grape  culture,  875 ;  salt, 
875;  production  of  wheat,  875. 

EsLLET,  WiLLZAx.— Representative  fh>m  Pennsylvania, 
130;  offers  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  191. 

KxLsxT,  WnxiAiE  H.— Bepresentative  fh>m  New  York, 
190;  on  counting  the  vote  of  Georgia  ft>r  President, 
179. 

Kendall,  Amos.— Birth,  876 ;  death,  870;  political  career, 
876;  charitable  contributions,  877;  biblical  investiga- 
tions, 877. 

JTan^ueXy.— Disorders,  877;  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 877;  measures  adopted,  877;  ratification  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  877;  Bepnblican  Convention, 
877;  resolutions,.  877 ;  Democratic  Convention,  878 ; 
election,  878;  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  878; 
election  of  United  States  Senator,  878 ;  financial  con- 
dition, 878;  insufficiency  of  the  revenue— causes,  878; 
charitable  institutions,  878 ;  penitentiary,  878;  Judi- 
cial decision  affirming  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax 
United  States  bonds,  879;  constitutionality  of  the 
CHvil  Rights  Bill,  8T9;  internal  improvements,  879; 
encouragement  to  Immigration,  879. 

Kino,  Jonas.— Birth,  879;  death,  879;  pursuits,  880; 
character,  880. 


Labobdk,  LioN  EaoffANUKL  SmoN  Josbpb,  Compte  de. 

—Birth,  880 ;  death,  880;  pursuits,  880;  works,  881. 
Lahabtinx,  Alfronsx  Marib  Lotns  Pbat  be.— Birth, 

881 ;  death,  881 ;  parantage,  881 ;  rank  as  a  poet,  8S1 ; 


marriage,  8S1 ;  diplomatic  career,  881 ;  travels,  381 ; 
political  career,  832;  retires  from  puMftc  life,  863: 
works,  883. 

Lebbi-Cabuoci  Della  Soxxaia,  OueuKLBO  BBTrri  In- 
lius  Txxolbon,  Count  nx.— Birtiii,  888;  dcstb,  8SS; 
works,  888;  pursuits,  888. 

Lincoln,  Hexan.— Birth,  884;  death,  8B4;  piinQiti,S84; 
character,  884. 

lAtenUwre  and  IMerary  Prograt.—X>tettu»  \&  flie  itim- 
ber  of  books  published— causes,  864 ;  need  of  ao  Is- 
temational  copyright,  885;  histoiical  worb,  S3; 
old  worid  history,  886 ;  special  hlitoiies^aW;  Mog- 
rapby,  888 ;  poetry,  887 ;  philosophy,  SB7 ;  McUI  id- 
ence  and  reform,  887 ;  travels,  888;  pbytlctlidflaoei, 
888 ;  theology  and  religion,  889 ;  blbHeal  expoiitiim 
and  criticism,  888 ;  didactic  and  polende  ttteefegj, 
880 ;  apologetic  works,  889 ;  devotfonal  and  pnctlo. 
works,  890;  medicine,  890;  law,  890;  irttadfte 
arts,  890 ;  classical  and  other  text-books,  W ;  wnls, 
891 ;  misceUaneons,  891 ;  works  of  geoend  refereDce, 
803;  illustxated  gift-books,  893;  JuTeDDe  paWa 
tloDs,  893 ;  reprints  and  repubUcalions  of  fgjllsb 
books,  898. 

Livingstone,  Dr.— Sxplorcx^mmors  of  his  detth^fiT. 

ZotiMona.- General  aspect,  804 ;  exhortation  of  tbe  Gor- 
emor  in  his  message  to  the  Lcgifhitare,l9i;  meetisg 
of  the  Legislature,  894;  legislation,  994;  reorgtoizi- 
tlon  of  the  public-school  system,  894;  city  diartcr  for 
Kew  Orleans,  804 ;  incorporation  of  the  Ship  Iihod 
Canal  Company,  896 ;  passage  of  the  act  to  piotect 
the  health  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  886;  oppodticm 
thereto,  896;  the  law  declared  unconstitiitionalSS; 
grounds  of  the  decision,  896;  oppRSsire  rerente 
bin,  896 ;  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  anendnmt, 
896 ;  resolutions  in  support  of  Oraat's  Adniabtn- 
tlon,  896 ;  adjournment  of  the  LegidtfBie,  8? ; 
power  of  the  Governor  to  fill  vacancies  in  oAee.  9i; 
legislative  act  concerning  the  mode  of  ftUlBgncu- 
cies,  897 ;  controversy  conoeraing  msnlclpBl  cAcen 
in  Jefferson  City,  887 ;  similar  controveny  la  5«» 
Orleans,  897;  bitter  warlkre  between  GofWwrWir- 
mouth  and  the  Auditor  of  the  SUte,  887 ;  duifei  of 
tbe  Governor  against  the  Auditor,  896;  eowaertU 
progress,  888;  State  debt,  898;  cbaritaUe  bitlti' 
tions,  896;  penitentiary,  808;  schools,  8B8. 

ZtfMtfiYOW.— Statistical  review  of  the  Lutheran  (IbR^ 
in  North^merica,  880;  meeting  of  the  GenenlOoo- 
til,  899 ;  Missouri  Synod  dedines  to  send  delects, 
899;  resolutions  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  tbe  r»P« 
addressed  to  Protestanta  and  noa-OtfboHc*,  10; 
views  of  the  Council  concerning  hereties  aodto^ 
mental  errorists,  400 ;  other  prooeediaitB,  400;  ae^ 
ing  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Qenenl  6;iKd 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches,  400;  pro««^ 
ings,  400 ;  IHendly  resolutions  in  regtrd  to  Sootbrn 
Synods,  400;  Hiasonri  Synod,  lesotatioiis  adopted  it 
recent  convention,  400;  Synod  of  WInodiIo.  401: 
formation  of  a  new  General  Synod,  401;  G«*i«l 
Synod  in  Wurtemberg,  401 ;  Lutheran  diaitliM  b 
Norway,  401. 


Jf(rfji£.  — Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  401;  imw"* 
adopted,  401;  ratification  of  tlie  ftfleenth  tnew^ 
ment,401;  election  of  United  SUtes  ScMtor,4fl: 
spirited  contest  over  the  temperance  qnestloo,  461 ; 
assembling  of  the  State  Temperance  CW^^J^ 
401 ;  the  resolutions,  401 ;  meeting  of  the  Gi«w 
Lodge ofGood Templars, 408;  intemperance ihrW 
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oat  the  Btata,  403;  fbrmatioii  of  a  tblM  iMirty  dlB- 
CQBMd,  403;  public  opinion  ou  the  temperanoo  qnet- 
tion,  403 ;  meeting  of  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, 408;  Joahna  L.  Chamberlain  nominated  for 
Ctoyemor,  403;  the  reaolntions,  403 ;  call  for  a  State 
Tempenmoe  Convention,  400 ;  meeting  of  the  conren- 
tfon,408;  nomination  uid  reeolntione,  408 ;  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  408 ;  resolntioni,  404 ;  reavlta  of 
the  eleecion,  40i ;  improvement  in  the  school  system, 
404;  school  statistics,  404;  sanitary  and  reformatory 
Institntions,  404;  statistics  of  the  insane,  404;  in- 
crease of  crime,  404;  the  State  Prison,  404;  finances, 
405 ;  pnblie  debt,  40S ;  savings-banks,  405 ;  views  of. 
Governor  Chamberlain  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
liquor  laws,  406. 

Haxcb,  AutBK.— Birth,  405;  death,  405;  early  edaca- 
tion,  405 ;  character,  406;  parsnits,  405. 

iTarylaiuI.— Financial  condition,  406;  rapjd  increase  of 
crime,  406 ;  prison  statistics,  400;  establishment  of 
an  asyhim  for  the  deaf  and  damb,  400;  railroads  and 
canals,  406;  views  of  the  Governor  thereon,  406; 
neglect  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  road  to  pay 
to  the  State  the  sums  stipolatod  in  its  charter,  407; 
reasons  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  40T;  progress  of  the  Western  Maryland 
BaUroad,  407 ;  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  407 ; 
other  railroads,  407;  school  statistics,  406;  oyster- 
trade,  406 ;  production  of  coal,  406;  improvement  in 
the  barbor  of  Baltimore,  406;  meeting  of  the  State 
Convention  of  Colored  Republicans,  406 ;  resolutions, 
408 ;  resolutions  adopted  at  a  mass-meeting  of  col- 
ored Republicans,  400;  resolutions  of  the  colored 
Republicans  of  Frederick  County,  409;  Democratic 
Convention,  410;  meeting  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, 410;  resolutions,  410;  legislative  appropria- 
tions, 410;  the  election,  410. 

JlhMoeAtiM^.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  410;  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation,  410 ;  three  important  meas- 
ures, 410;  new  school  law,  410;  appropriations  for 
educational  purposes,  410 ;  the  prohibitory  law,  411 ; 
financial  condition,  411 ;  State  debt,  411 ;  Treasurer's 
balance-sheet,  411 ;  revenue  receipts,  411 ;  taxable 
property,  418 ;  State  Reform  School,  413 ;  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youths,  413 ;  State  Alms- 
houses, 413 ;  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  413;  condition 
of  the  State  Prison,  418 ;  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  418;  State  Nautical  School,  413 ;  operations  of 
the  State  constabulary,  413;  report  of  the  State 
agent  at  Washington,  418;  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  418;  report  of  the  commissioners  on  cattle- 
diseases,  414;  valuation  of  property,  414;  report  of 
the  State  Liquor  Commission,  414;  work  on  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  414 ;  enfhmchiscment  of  Indians, 
414;  landing  of  the  French  cable,  416;  meeting  of 
the  State  Temperance  Convention,  415 ;  resolutions, 
416;  meeting  of  the  Democratio  Convention,  416; 
nominations,  415 ;  resolutions,  415 ;  Republican  Con- 
vention, 415;  resolutions,  410;  organlaation  of  the 
Labor  Reform  party,  416 ;  principles  of  the  party, 
416;  election,  417;  Legislature  for  1870,  417;  thi 
Peace  Jubilee,  417 ;  New  England  coast  visited  by  a 
hurricane,  417. 

MUlssii,  Rev.  Jaxss  Wiluak.— Birth,  417 ;  death,  417; 
career,  417 ;  works,  417. 

Msxfls,  Chablzs  D.— Birth,  417 ;  death,  417 ;  career,  418 ; 
works,  418w 

MncTsomKOTr,  Prince  Alxxa^tdeb   Szbouwitsch.  ^ 

Birth,  418;  death,  418;  career,  418. 
JTtjtaZf.— Making  lead  pipes  with  a  tin  lining,  418;   re- 
ducing aluminium  firoih  its  ores,  418;    platinising 


copper,  419;  preventing  silver  waste,  419 ;  tinning 
brass  and  copper  vessels,  419;  plating  steel,  etc., 
with  nickel,  419;  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  419;  alloy 
of  Iron  and  cine,  480;  fhslbillty  and  volatility  of 
metals,  430;  bronse  manufitcture,  480;  Whitworth 
metal,  481 ;  casting  steel  under  pressure  by  use  of 
gunpowder,  481 ;  the  Bllerhansen  process,  431;  the 
SiemanVMartin  process,  483;  Berard*s  process,  433; 
Ponsard  A  Boyneval*s  process,  483;  the  Heaton  pro- 
cess, 438;  Krnpp*s  Bessemer  rails,  484;  Tungsten 
Bessemer  steel,  484;  durability  of  steel  rails,  431; 
tests  of  steel  and  iron  car* wheels,  434;  chromium 
and  titanium  in  pig-iron,  435;  maUeable  cast-iron, 
436;  special  method  of  blooming,  4S6;  smelting, 
carburizing,  and  purifying  iron,  486 ;  iron  analysis, 
438 ;  how  to  determine  tEe  carbon  chemically  com- 
bined with  iron,  437 ;  chemical  nature  of  cast-iron, 
437. 

Jfirte>r«.— Appearance  of  a  brilliant  meteor  fh>m  the  prin- 
cipal points  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  438;  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  Loomis,  438 ;  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meteor,  488 ;  shower  of  meteors  expected 
in  November,  438 ;  account  of  Commander  Gibson  of 
the  meteoric  display  in  Florida,  438 ;  summary  of  ob- 
servations of  the  November  meteors  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  439;  Dr.  Smithes  account  of  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  lately  discovered  in  Mexico,  439;  ex- 
amination of  the  Wisconsin  meteorites  by  Dr.  Smith, 
480;  accounts  of  the  meteoric  stone  that  fell  in  Ala- 
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Revels,  H.  R— First  colored  United  States  Senator,  m. 

Mode  IMnuf.— Meeting  of  the  (General  Aaaembly.  605; 
provisions  for  insane  poor  and  paupers,  606 ;  eetab- 
lishment  of  an  Agricultural  School,  006 ;  Repnbflcaa 
(k»nvention,  806;  nominations,  806 ;  Democratic  Cos- 
Tention,  806 ;  nominations,  808 ;  election  resnlts,  806 ; 
action  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  606 ;  reeohitlpiti 
in  fiivor  of  a  State  Normal  School,  806;  reaolations 
in  behalf  of  woman  sul&age,  808 ;  finances,  607. 

RoBEBTSON,  Thoxas  J.— Scuatof  from  South  Oarallna, 
120 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  tennre-of-offlce  law,  1*9. 

Robeson,  Gxobge  M.— Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
478. 

RoDAB,  Caballkbo  de.— Appointed  (^ptain-General  of 
Cuba,  214 ;  decree  announcing  his  policy,  215. 

RoEBUNO,  JoBiT  AcouBTUS.— Birth,  607;  death,  607; 
pursuits,  807. 

RooET,  Peteb  Mabk.— BUth,  806;  death,  606;  career, 
606;  works,  808. 

Soman  Catholie  (7AtireA.— Pope  Plus  IX,  608 ;  cardiBak, 
808 ;  prelates,  608 ;  the  (Catholic  (Tbureh  in  th^  UaJted 
States,  808 ;  In  Great  Britain,  606 ;  preparatioais  for 
the  (Ecumenical  Council,  600;  appllcaUca  of  Br. 
Cummlng  for  permission  to  speak  In  the  Coondl,  609 ; 
letter  of  the  Pope  refhsing  permission,  606;  propositkta 
of  Merle  d*Anbign€  in  reference  to  the  oouae  to  be  pai^ 
sued  by  the  Protestant  Churches,  610 ;  the  qneatioa  ot 
papal  infiOlibiUty,  610 ;  Bishop  Maret^  work  agahift 
the  doctrine  of  in&Uibility,  611 ;  case  of  Father  Hj- 
aclnthe,  811 ;  letter  of  the  (Senexal  of  the  (SarmcUta 
order,  611 ;  reply  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  6X2;  reeponee 
of  the  Superior  General,  612;  Oathoiie  opinion  of 
Father  Hyadnthe's  action,  618 ;  letter  oC  Biahop  D«- 
panloup,  818;  Father  Hyacinthe*s  reply,  618;  ofipoii- 
tion  of  German  theologians  to  the  doctrine  of  papal 
inJh]libillty,814;  publication  of  "the Pope  and  the 
Council,"  814 ;  national  council  of  the  btebopa  ciGer- 
many,  814;  proceedings,  616;  programme  of  the 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  in  opening  the  (Eouneaical 
(Council,  816 ;  formal  openlngof  the  CoancH,  615;  tnt 
general  congregation,  616;  order  of  traneactiiig  basl- 
ncss,  818;  tchema  delivered  to  the  (Tocmcll,  OlT; 
second  general  congregation,  617;  constltaUoa  oa 
the  election  of  the  Roman  pontifl^  817 ;  bill  lenAiB^ 
and  annulling  certain  censures  and  penalties,  81S : 
election  of  a  committee  on  matters  of  fitith,  Cfi; 
committee  on  discipline,  821 ;  committee  on  qaestlp«f 
rebtiog  to  the  religious  orders,  621 ;  beginning  of  the 
discussion  on  the  first  acAana,  622. 

Rousseau,  Lovxll  H.— Birth,  822;  death,  622;  early  hfie, 
622 ;  career,  822. 

JhMiia.— Government,  828;  area  and  popnlatloa,  OSS; 
budget,  828;  debt,  823;  army  and  navy,  623 ;  com- 
merce, 828;  progress  of  the  extinction  of  aertfom, 
628;  army  reforms,  828 ;  railways,  624 ;  Russian  fa»- 
flnence  in  Asia,  834;  ridlway  oommnnlcatkm  witJi 
Central  Asia,  824 ;  lands,  624 ;  industrial  meaenies,  624; 

SuiHan  Ordnance.— Results  of  experimental  firing,  62&, 
626. 

8 

Saikte-Becvb,  Cbablbs  AuortTcr.— Blith,  6S7;  death, 

827 ;  pursuits,  827 ;  works,  627. 
Salteb,  Wzlliax  D.— Birth,  616;  death,  W; 


San  DomitiffO.—Aietk  and  population,  628 ;  dvH  war,  6tS ; 
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decree  of  the  Ooyernment,  898;  lease  of  the  Bay  of 
»*"«*"*  to  the  United  States,  028. 

Saitlsbubx,  Wnxjuu).— Senator  firom  Delaware,  ISO ;  oa 
ILfteenth  amendment,  160 ;  on  repudiation,  18i. 

Sawtkb,  Fbsdiiuok  a.— Senator  firom  South  Carolina, 
120 ;  moTes  an  amendment  to  fifteenth  amendment, 
165. 

ScHEsrcK,  BoBiBT  C— Bepresentatlre  ftom  Ohio,  190 ;  on 
the  bill  to  streogthea  the  public  credit,  181. 

Sextost,  Saxubl  WoBTHiNaTOir.— Birth,  633 ;  death,  098 ; 
pursuits,  898. 

SsvABD,  W.  H.— Visits  Alaska,  13. 

Sneaky  ZTm  of  Ibum.— Ck>nTeyanee  from  the  town  to  the 
coontrf,  899;  distribution  throughout  the  district  to 
be  irrigated,  899 ;  application  to  the  soil  or  crops, 
690 ;  value  of  town  sewage,  681. 

Srkbxah,  Jomr.— Senator  flrom  Ohio,  199 ;  on  fifteenth 
amendment,  164;  on  the  public  debt,  187;  on  the 
public  credit,  178. 

Shkbman,  W.  T.— Becomes  general  of  the  army,  80 ;  or- 
der appointing  commanding  general  of  Georgia,  810. 

SxiTH,  TouLMor.— Birth,  889;  death,  689;  pursuits,  689. 

Savth  C^iroZiiia.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  888;  miOor- 
Sty  of  colored  members,  688 ;  proceedings,  688 ;  legis- 
lation to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  CItII  Bights 
BUI,  683 ;  reorganisation  of  the  militia,  888 ;  law  In  ref- 
erence to  contracts  and  Confederate  notes,  888 ;  popn- 
Ur  sentiment  in  reference  to  Federal  appointments  In 
the  State,  684 ;  controversj  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  municipal  officers  In  Charleston,  684 ;  labor  and 
capital,  685 ;  resolutions  of  the  State  Labor  Conven- 
tion, 685 ;  finances,  686 ;  operations  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, 686;  schools,  686 ;  lunatic  asylum,  686 ;  peni- 
tentiary, 688 ;  decrease  In  the  value  of  proi>erty,  687 ; 
number  and  value  of  live-stock  in  1880  and  1809, 687 ; 
census  of  1869,  687. 

^SI^Kiln.— Ministry  of  the  Provisional  Government,  687; 
area  and  population,  687;  budget,  687;  army  and 
navy,  637 ;  continuance  of  civil  war,  688;  election  for 
the  Cortes,  688 ;  protest  of  ex-Queen  Lubella,  689 ; 
organization  of  the  Constituent  Cortes,  689 ;  report 
of  the  Coomilttee  appointed  to  prepare  a  new 
Constitution,  880;  budget,  810;  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  Cortes,  840 ;  adoption  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Constitution,  640;  republican  oppo- 
sition, 641 ;  popular  opinion  in  refiorence  to  the  new 
Government,  841 ;  dissatlsfliction  among  the  people, 
(M2;  the  Cuban  question,  649 ;  letter  of  King  Luis  of 
Portugal  concerning  the  Spanish  throne,  643 ;  declara- 
tions of  General  Prim  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
aifiiirs,  849;  movements  of  the  republicans,  848; 
measures  of  the  Government  against  the  republicans, 
048 ;  reconstltution  of  the  Cabinet,  844 ;  question  of  a 
candidate  for  the  throne,  844. 

SFRAOinE,  WiLLiAii.— Senator  firom  Bhode  Island,  190; 
on  the  public  debt,  187. 

STAin^xT  or  AunnLiT,  Xdwabd  John.— Birth,  844; 
death,  644;  career,  844. 

STAirroN,  Edwih  M.— Birth,  515;  career,  845 ;  death,  848. 

Stevxksoh,  Jomr  W.— Elected  United  States  Senator 
fiom  Kentucky,  878. 

Stkwart,  Chabucs,  Bear-AdmlraL— Birth,  846;  death, 
646 ;  early  life,  848 ;  career,  646, 647. 

Stkwabt,  WnxLUC  M.— Senator  fh>m  Nevada,  190; 
moves  to  consider  Joint  resolution,  191 ;  on  the  fif- 
teenth amendment,  183. 

Stockton,  Joair  Pw— Senator  Arom  Kew  Jers^,  191 ;  on 
reconstruction,  901. 

Btokss,  WxLUur  B.— Representative  from  Tennessee, 

Stow,  Babox.— Birth,  848;  death,  848;  pursuits,  813; 
works,  848i 


Stbanotobb,  Pkbct  BLum  Aloebvok  Fbxdbbick  Wil- 
UAX  Sxttbx.— Birth,  848 ;  death,  848 ;  pursuits,  848. 

BubUrrwMOiik  JBohm.— Subterranean  cemeteries,  849; 
operations  of  the  Commission  of  Sacred  Arehnology, 
849;  study  of  the  ancient  catacombs  by  De  Boss,  649 ; 
discovery  of  itlneiariea,  660 ;  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus, 
669;  importance  of  the  rude  scribbling  of  ancient 
visitors,  659 ;  paintings  in  the  catacombs,  66S ;  speci- 
mens of  gilded  gkMs,  858;  the  Christian  sarcophagi, 
654 ;  mode  of  construction  of  the  cemetery,  654. 

Bvuz  OSzno/.— Opening  of;  4 ;  Infiuence  on  commerce,  86 ; 
bonds  held  by  Bgypt,  986 ;  festivities  of  the  opening, 
987;  distances  saved,  987;  oflidal  regulations  for 
navigation,  988. 

BuiiKXB,  Cbablis.— Senator  ftom  Massachusetts,  190; 
on  postponing  the  Joint  resolution  of  amendment, 
191 ;  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  139-141,  145, 147, 
169 ;  on  fifteenth  amendment,  169 ;  oflbrs  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fifteenth  amendment,  167 ;  offers  amend- 
ment to  bill  to  repeal  tenure-of-offlce  law,  180 ;  on  the 
public  credit,  196;  discussion  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment of  his  speech  on  the  Alabama  claims  treaty,  817. 

Bweden  and  ilToriM^.— Government,  665;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 655 ;  budget,  655 ;  debt,  655 ;  exports  and  im- 
ports, 655 ;  nierchant  navy,  655 ;  lee-trade  of  Norway, 
635 ;  discussion  of  the  revision  of  the  act  of  union, 
665. 

8w6denborgkau.—%wt\fm  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  666;  proceedings,  655; 
statistics,  658. 

Bwiixeriand.r^kjek  and  population,  856;  budget,  658; 
new  constitution  adopted  by  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
656;  provisions  thereof,  658;  International  Labor 
Congress  at  Basle,  857;  proceedings,  857;  Internation- 
al Peace  Congress  at  Lausanne,  858;  resolutioni, 
658. 


Tallmasob,  Fbbdxbiok  AiroTrsTns.— Birth,  856 ;  death, 
868 ;  career,  968. 

T^Ugraphie  CdiNs.— Organisation  of  the  French  Cable 
Company,  668;  provisions  of  the  charter,  669;  de- 
scription of  the  cable,  669 ;  physical  character  of  the 
ocean-bed  along  the  route,  669 ;  question  as  to  right 
of  fbreign  cofintries  to  land  cable  upon  United  States 
territory,  669;  position  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment thereon,  669;  action  of  Secretary  Fish,  660; 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  680;  opinion 
of  Attorney-General  Hoar,  060. 

TWsfaomi^nipAif,— Principle  of  the  instniment,  661 ;  ad- 
vantage over  the  camera  Indda,  861. 

T'MfMMM.— State  of  society,  881 ;  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow,  calling  out  the  State  Guards  to 
suppress  disorders,  881 ;  military  order  of  General 
Cooper,  609;  proclamation  of  Governor  Brownlow, 
declaring  martial  law,  669;  efforts  of  the  people  to 
Induce  the  Bxecutlve  to  withdraw  the  mllltla,  663 ; 
opening  of  the  political  canvass,  689;  disruption  of 
the  Republican  Convention,  869 ;  nomination  of  rival 
Republican  candidates  for  Governor,  669;  views  of 
Mr.  Stokes,  668 ;  sentimiBnts  of  Governor  Senter,  688 ; 
election  results,  668;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
denying  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  set  aside  regis- 
tration of  voteA^  868 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
864;  composition  thereof^  864;  resolutions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  publio 
debt;  684 ;  niJection  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  665 ; 
reasons  therefor,  685 ;  contest  for  election  of  United 
States  Senator,  685;  election  of  Henry  Cooper,  665 ; 
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dlflcoiialon  in  the  General  Asiembly  In  reference  to 
calUng  a  confltitatlonal  conrentlon,  666;  blU  proTid- 
Ing  therefor,  666 ;  spirited  dieenMion  as  to  the  ri^ht 
of  disfRinchiBed  citizens  to  participate  In  the  conten- 
tion, 666 ;  action  of  the  Senate,  6G6 ;  passage  of  the 
bUl,  666;  popolar  rote  on  the  convention,  666; 
finances,  666. 

Territoriet  qftht  UhiUd  /Sfttfe*.— Namber,  667;  emigra' 
tlon  to  the  Territories,  667;  exploration  of  the  CdIo- 
rado  Biver,  667.~.Arieo»a,  667 ;  area,  667;  phTSical 
characteristics,  effi. -^Colorado,  667;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 667 ;  Gonnties,  667 ;  progress  of  railroads,  667; 
minerals,  668;  agricaltnral  prodnciions,  668 ;  live- 
stock,  668;  dairy  products,  668.— 2>al30to,  668;  area 
and  popolation,  668;  physical  charaaeiistics,  668; 
soil,  668;  minerals,  668— /ctoAo,  668;  area  and  popn- 
latlon,  668;  climate,  668;  rlyers,  660;  soil,  069;  pro- 
dactlons,  660;  minerals,  609 ;  railroad  progress,  609. 
^ifonlana,  009;  area  and  population,  009 ;  physical 
fireography,  060;  climate,  609 ;  prodactlon  of  gold  and 
sllTer,  609 ;  minerals,  669 ;  arable  lands,  660 ;  Talnation 
of  property,  609;  election  of  delegate  to  Congress 
On.—Ifew  Mexloo,  660 ;  area  and  population,  660 ; 
counties,  669 ;  physical  diaracteristics,  670 ;  climate, 
OW;  en^po  culture,  070;  minerals,  670.— Z72aA,  670; 
area  and  population,  670 ;  the  Great  Biwin,  670 ;  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  670;  mining,  670;  Influence  of  the 
Pacific  Boad,  tnO.—Wathinffton,  670;  area  and  popu- 
tlon,  070 ;  election,  670 ;  physical  geography,  670 ; 
climate,  670 ;  minerals,  671 ;  exports,  671.— TTyomln^, 
671 ;  area  and  population,  671 ;  first  election,  671 ; 
govemment,  671 ;  counties,  671 ;  the  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  the  Territory,  671. 

TkEOt.- Progress  of  reconstruction,  671 ;  meeting  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  671 ;  discord  among  the 
members,  671 ;  division  of  the  Bepubltcan  party,  671 ; 
General  Canby*s  account  of  the  condition  of  aflhlrs  in 
the  Btete,  678 ;  question  of  dividing  the  State,  678 ; 
resolutions  of  the  Bepuhlican  Stete  Convention,  678 ; 
newspaper  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  consti- 
tutional Gonvention,  678 ;  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 678 ;  Bufhnge  clause,  678 ;  test-oath,  678 ;  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  070;  inducemento  to  settlers,  674; 
efforts  of  Texas  oonuntssloners  In  Washington  to 
have  the  new  constitution  set  aside,  674 ;  proclama- 
tion of  President  Grant,  postponinc:  the  time  of  the 
election  for  voting  on  the  new  constitution,  674 ;  can- 
didates fi>r  BUte  ofllces,  674;  letter  of  General  Bey- 
Dolds  to  President  Grant,  giving  an  account  of  the 
atato  of  aflUrs  In  Texas,  674 ;  commenU  on  the 
Btatemente  contained  therein,  075;  important  re- 
movals fipom  office,  676;  order  of  General  Beynolds 
prescribing  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  general 
election,  670;  position  of  the  Democrato,  678 ;  resulte 
of  the  election,  928;  composition  of  the  Legislature, 
078;  agricultural  producto,  678;  railway  communica- 
tions, 678;  extraordinary  ftvshet,  678;  summary  of 
General  Beynolds's  report  on  the  general  condition 
of  Texas,  67& 

Thokas,  General  Giobob  H.— Vlslte  Alaska,  18. 

Thubxav,  Allbn  G.— Senator  from  Ohio,  104 ;  on  the 
tenure  of  office,  198;  on  reconstruction,  800. 

ToDosT,  Isaac— Birth,  679;  death,  079;  career,  070; 
character,  660. 

Trtoiury  JkpartmeiU^  Vnlled  i6lbi<lM.— Bstebllshment  of 
the  various  offices  connected  with  the  department, 
680;  list  of  secretaries,  680;  asslstant-secreteries, 
080 ;  division  of  the  department  into  bureaus,  081 ; 
importance  of  the  office  of  treasurer,  681 ;  list  of 
treasurers,  681 ;  duties  of  the  comptroller,  681;  duties 
of  the  auditors,  681 ;  internal  revenue  bureau,  681 ; 


national  camacj  bureau,  681 ;  r^glitnr  oC  thetnu. 
ury,  682;  coomilssioner  of  customs,  ttl;  itatiiticil 

^.  bureau,  688 ;  receipts  and  expendUares  for  18IB,  CS ; 
history  of  the  national  debt,  688 ;  exhlUt  of  expects. 
Imports,  expenditures,  and  debt,  tor  eadiyeai  ibct 
the  organisation  of  the  Government,  688. 

Tboplono,  BAncoND  THEOi>OBZ.-Birtli,684 ;  d€ttb,»; 
pursuite,  684;  works,  684. 

TnuxBtTLL,  LTXAK.—fienator  ftom  IIUneiB,  Ifil ;  on  tke 
tenure  of  office,  198, 194, 19&. 

Turkey.— Area,  684;  the  sovereign,  684;  mlaliten  cf 
stete,  686;  council  of  stete,  086;  diTifions  oftbe 
Ottoman  empire,  686 ;  general  gorenmiCDts,  6ifi: 
population,  686;  religion,  065;  army,  185;  utj, 
686  ;  finances,  686 ;  difficulties  with  Greece,  CS4; 
conference  of  European  powers  in  Paris,  GB5;  mla 
of  the  conference,  686 ;  end  of  the  Cretan  renhtia, 
686;  animosity  between  the  Bnltan  ssdYkenjcf 
l^gypt,  666 ;  reception  of  Empress  Eogtnie  it  Cgb- 
stantlnople,  687 ;  ftirther  diiferences  betma  tke 
Sultan  and  Viceroy,  687 ;  firman  of  the  8aUn  toOe 
Viceroy,  687 ;  energy  and  activity  of  tke  tost  id* 
ministration,  687 ;  establishment  of  a  dtil  code,  9k ; 
speech  of  the  Bnltan  «t  the  Porto,  688 ;  ipeecb  to  tte 
first  Turkish  Parliament,  688;  employa»eiito(Cbrii- 
tians  in  the  army,  680 ;  policy  in  reiiereoce  to  foreigi 
capital  and  industry,  669;  Boumaais,  tt9;  Sertli, 
680;  foreste  and  minerals,  689;  poinktioB,  W; 
character  of  the  people,  GOO;  tegifllstive  mai^, 
090. 

Ttkdaxx^  on  ffeuA  and  i>iM<.— Belatioo  of  dut  tod  di^ 
ease,  690;  experlmento  to  destroy  flostiitgdnit,flO; 
burning  of  particles  of  dust  hj  the  flime  of  i  iplttt- 
lamp,  091 ;  theories  and  dlseoveries  in  referacc  to 
the  propagation  of  epidemic  diseases,  681 ;  idnotigtt 
of  cotton-wool  filters  for  warding  off  dlMM,M, 


Underground  Teifip»ierfttrf.— Inveetigatk»sflf  Ib-G-^- 
Sbnons,  098. 

lMtoHafW.-8eclettes,  690;  periodicals,  en ;  Kttioeil 
Conference,  608 ;  meeting  of  the  Oanfermce  of  Weit- 
cm  Unitarian  churches,  098;  UnltsiiHii  to  fl««» 
BriUin  and  Ireland,  008;  Unltariaai  In  HmvJ^ 
098;  letter  firom  the  Unitarians  in  HaogUT.  ^i 
Unitarians  in  India  and  Australia,  691 

VhiUd  J?w<ftwn.-Meetlng  of  the  fllteenth  Qpadiw^ 
General  Conference,  604;  rules  adopted,  «M;6titii- 
tlcs,  094. 

VtvUed  iSta/sf.— Fifteenth  amendment  to  Um  Cwiti* 
tlon,  094 ;  close  of  the  Johnson  Admlnistittlos, «; 
committee  to  present  to  General  Onnt  tbe  certifcue 
of  his  election  as  President,  094 ;  sddreM  of  StuW 
Morton,  696 ;  reply  of  General  Grant,  096;  iddre«oi 
Bepresentetive  Pmyn,  096 ;  remaito  of  Mr.  Colto  « 
receiving  notification  of  Us  election  »  V^-rv^ 
dent,  096;  President  Grant's  Cabto6t,«;  <»«*• 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  appointment  of  A.  T.Stewrt, 
606;  message  of  the  Prerident  to  the  8sB»tetb««* 
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